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Ijiouguratum  of  General  Jackson.  —  State  of  Affairs,  —  Political 
Principlei  of  President.  —  New  Cabinet.  —  Removals.  —  Oppo- 
siHon  %n  Striate.  —  Post  Office  Department.  —  Dissentions  in  the 
Cabinet.  —  Controversy  between  the  President  and  Vice  Presi* 
dent.  —  Cause  and  Consequence  thereof. 


'    On  the  4th  of  March,  1 829,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Senate,  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  a  vast  concourse 
of  people,  General  Andrew  Jack- 
son took  the  oath  of  office  and 
entered  upon  the  administration 
of  the  government  of  the  United 
States, 
^    A  long  train  of  fortunate  events 
had  prepared  his  way  for  a  happy 
and  prosperous  career  in  his  new 
clmrtcter  as  a  Civil  Magistrate. 
His  military  success  at  a  peculiar 
crisis  had  given  him  a  strong  claim 
npon  the  country,  and  the  energy, 
decision  and  self-devotion  mani- 
fested in  various  tnring  emergen- 
cies had  obtained  (or  him  a  large 
share  of  the  public  ccmfidence. 
2 


Nor  was  the  aspect  of  the  po- 
litical atmosphere  less  propitious. 
The  administration  of  his  prede- 
cessor had  been  arrested  by  the 
popular  will  in  the  midst  of  its 
career,  before  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  its  policy  had  been  fully 
tested,  and  with  so  decided  an 
expression  of  public  feeling 
against  its  continuance,  as  to  leave 
its  members  no  ability  and  appa- 
rently little  inclination  to  ofier  an 
early  opposition  to  the  new  Ex- 
ecutive. The  community  was 
tired  of  political  warfare,  and  a 
general  disposition  was!  evinced  to 
give  the  measures  of  the  adminis- 
tration a  fair  trial.  Some  uncer- 
tainty of  course  existed  as  to  the 
policy  which  the  new  President 
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might  fee]  bound  to  adopt.  His  didates  offered  upon  principles  of 
political  experience  had  not  been  opposition  to  that  construction, 
great,  and  the  inferences  which  the  All  the  candidates  consequently 
public  had  drawn  as  to  his  princi-  were  understood  to  be  in  favor  of 
pies  from  his  declarations  and  that  construction.  Mr  Calhoun 
votes  when  in  the  federal  Senate,  was  an  early  and  ardent  advocate 
had  been  rendered  somewhat  un-  of  that  principle,  and  had  efficient- 
certain  by  the  contradictory  asser-  ly  contributed  when  in  Congress 
tions  made  by  his  supporters  in  and  also  while  in  the  Cabinet  to 
differem  sections .  of:  the  Union  the  adoption  of  the  principal 
and  by^  the  decided  pdiiMCa}  char-  measures,  which  had  provoked 
acter  of  that.portion  of  jiis  adher-  the  hostility  of  those  who  con- 
enis^  viio  imd  been  ranked  in  the  tended  for  a  literal  construction  of 
previous  contest  among  the  friends  the  constitution.  Mr  Clay  had 
of  the  late  Secretary  of  theTrea-  long  been  distinguished  as  the  elo- 
sury  (Mr  Crawford.)  That  class  quent  and  uncompromising  sup- 
of  public  men  was  regarded  as  porter  of  the  American  System, 
contending  for  a  strict,  or  what  a  system  whose  characteristic  fea- 
was  denominated  a  narrow,  con-  lures  were  the  protection  of  de- 
struction of  the  Federal  Constitu-  roestic  industry  and  a  liberal  ap- 
tion,  and  their  support  was  given  plication  of  the  public  treasure  to 
to  him  upon  principles  of  opposi-  purposes  of  internal  improvement, 
tion  to  the  policy  that  governed  Mr  Adams  at  an  early  period  of 
the  administration  of  Mr  Monroe,  his  political  life  had  manifested 
All  the  other  candidates  in  that  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  in- 
contest  were  sustained  upon  a  temal  improvement,  and  he  made 
contrary  principle.  The  con-  no  secret  of  his  opinions  concern- 
struction  given  to  the  Federal  ing  the  powers  of  Congress  in  all 
Constitution,  by  which  Congress  matters  of  national  concern.  — 
was  deemed  to  be  empowered  to  GeneralJackson  had  not  occupied  | 
protect  domestic  manufactures,  to  so  conspicuous  a  station  in  politi-  •' 
appropriate  moneys  for  works  of  cal  life  ;  but  while  in  the  United 
internal  improvement,  to  create  States  Senate  he  had  been  no  less 
a  United  States  Bank,  and  gene-  decided  in  his  opinions  on  the 
rally  to  regulate  and  control  all  long  disputed  question  as  to  the 
afiairs  strictly  national,  had  be-  constructive  powers  of  Congress. 
come  the  settled  policy  of  the  During  this  short  term  of  service 
country.  Strong  objections  were  the  following  bills  providing  fir 
still  urged  to  tliis  construction,  by  internal  improvement  came  under 
the  Representatives  from  the  consideration:  1st. ABillauthor- 
Soutliem  States,  and  by  some  of  izing  a  road  from  Memphis  in  Ten- 
the  leading  friends  of  Mr  Craw-  nessee  to  Little  Rock  in  Arkansas. 
ford  in  other  sections  of  the  Union.  2d.  A  Bill  for  making  certain  roads 
But  it  had  been  too  long  and  too  in  Florida.  3d.  A  Bill  to  pro- 
generally  acquiesced  in  to  permit  cure  necessary  surveys  for  roads 
the  hope  of  a  successful  appeal  to  and  canals.  4th.  A  Bill  to  im- 
public  oj^inioa  in  behalf  of  can-  prove  the  navigation  of  the  Mis^ 
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sisnppi,  Qbio  and  Missouri.  5th.  was  merely  relinqubhinz  a  per- 
A  Bill  for  makior  a  road  in  Mis-  sonal  preference  under  the  pres- 
soari.  6tb.  A  Bill  to  subscribe  sure  of  circumstances,  and  the 
to  the  stock  in  the  Chesapeake  election  of  GeDeralJaeksoD,equal- 
aod  Delaware  Canal  Company,  ly  with  that  of  Mr  Adams,  would 
7tb.  A  Bill  to  extend  the  then  have  been  regarded  as  a 
Cumberland  road  to  Zanesville.  pledge  to  the  country  of  the  con- 
8th.  A  Bill  authorizing  a  subscript-  tinuance  of  the  policy  of  the  pre- 
tioo  to  the  Portland  and  Louis-  ceding  administration.  Mr  Clay's 
TiUe  Canal  Company.  On  the  principles  were  similar ;  but  from 
passage  of  all  these  bills,  General  the  ardor  of  his  character,  his 
JacksoQ^s  name  was  recorded  in  fearless  disregard  of  consequen- 
tfae  affirmative ;  and  his  vote  in  fa-  ces  and  his  avowed  opinions  ia 
vor  of  the  tariff  of  1824,  a  tariff  behalf  of  the  American  System, 
which  was  founded  on  the  prlnci-  and  on  the  subject  of  South 
pie  of  protection,  afforded  suffi-  American  independence,  appre- 
cient  evidence  that  bis  opinions  hensions  were  entertained  that  he 
accorded  ratber  with  tliose  of  Mr  would  not  sacrifice  enough  to  ex- 
Adams,  Clay  and  Calhoun,  than  pe;Mency,  but  would  follow  those 
wicfa  those  of  the  supporters  of  opinions  out  to  their  legitimate 
Mr  Crawford.  consequences.     Hence  it  was  ob- 

lo  the  presidential  contest  of  vious  that  no  sacrifice  of  principle 

1834,  therefore,  the  friends  of  the  was  involved  in  the   support,  in- 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stood  differently,  of  any  of  these  cau- 

aiooe  JO  the  attitude  of  opposition  didates  who  stood  on  a  common 

to  tbe  established  policy  of  the  ground  of  policy.     Mr  Crawford 

country.     Tbe  supporters  of  the  alone  was  supported   upon  oppo- 

otber  candidates  indeed  had  their  site  principles,  and  as  it  was  mani- 

personal  preferences,  but  in  point  fest  that  in  such  a  contest  bis 

of  principle  there  was  no  essen-  weakness  would  be  evinced,  an 
lial  diflference  between  tbem.  At  .  attempt  was  made  to  represent 

ao  early  period  of  the  canvass  the  him  as  the  only  orthodox  repub- 

Secrmary  of  War  (Mr  Calhoun)  lican  candidate,  and  to  nominate 

was  withdrawn  by  his  friends  in  him  as  such  to  the  sufirages  of  the 

PeoDS}'hrania,    who,  yielding  to  nation  through  a   caucus  of  the 

tbe  popular  feeling  of  the  State,  members  of  Congress  assembled 

Ml  in  to  the  support  of  General  at  Washington.     The  attempt  to- 

JacksoQ.     This  example  was  fol-  tally  failed.    It  was  regarded  by 

kmed  by  his  adherents  throughout  a  great  majority  of  the  people  as 

tbe  Unkm,  with  some  few  excep-  an  unauthorized  interference  with 

tioos,  and  tbey  mainly  contributed  their  constitutional  privilege^  and 

to  tbe  sadden  and  rapid  augmen-  it  terminated  in  the  caucus  caa- 

tatioo  of  the  strength  of  General  didate's  being  brought  by  the  votes 

Jacksoo  during  that  canvass.  of  Virginia  and  Georgia  and   a 

Id  this  transfer  of  support,  how-  few  scattered   votes  from  New 

erer,  do  sacrifice  of  principle  was  York    and   Delaware,  into   the 

Mpposed  to  bave  been  made.    It  House  of  Representatives  as  the 
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lowest  of  the  thre^  candidates,  sections  of  the  oppodtioo.    Thb 

from  which  the  President  was  to  discordance  in  its  inateriab  pre* 

be  chosen.     Here  the  choice  felt  rented  any  harmonious  concert  of 

upon  Mr  Adams,  and   from   the  action  at  the  first  session  of  the 

moment  of  his  election  the  parti-  nineteenth  Congress ;  but  during 

:^n8  of  the   unsuccessful  candi-  the  vacation  and  the  succeeding 

dates  united  in  opposition,  either  session,  great  eflbrts  were  made 

avowed  or  secret,  to  his  ad  minis-  to  promote  a  closer  union  between 

tration.    Those  who  had  origi-  the  difierent  sections  of  the  oppo- 

)>ally    advocated   the    claims  of  sition,  and  before  the  adjournment 

General  Jackson  found  a  sufficient  it  had  assumed  a  consistent  ^ape. 

motive  to  opposition  in  the  defeat  The  first  public  intimation  of  this 

of  their  favorite,  whose   election  union  was  given  by  a  leading  op- 

they  asserted  was  demanded  by  position  member  from  Virginia, 

the  people.    That  reason  howev-  who  shortly  before  the  close  oif 

er  could  not  be  urged  by   the  the  second   session  of  the   19th 

friends  of  the  caucus  candidate.  Congress,   announced,    that  the 

who  had  been  zealously  sustained  combinations  for    efiecting    the 

to  the  last,   in  spite  of  ill  healih,  election  of  General  Jackson  were 

although  the  result  in  the  electoral  nearly  completed.    Shortly  be- 

colleges  had    demonstrated  that  fore  tliis  public  declaration,  an 

he  had  but  a  slight  bold  upon  the  intimation  almost  equally  distinct 

public  favor.     Indeed   the  entire  of  future  opposition,  was  given  by 

failure  of  tliis  party  in  their  elec-  one  of  the  most  prominent  lead- 

tion  plainly  indicated  the  unpopu-  ers  of  the  caucus  party  in  a  let- 

larity  of  its  political  creed,  and  at  ter  to  the   Legislature   of  New 

the  commencement  of   Mr  Ad-  York,   expressing    his    acknow- 

ams*  administration   it  held  itself  ledgmcnts  for  his  reflection   to 

aloof  and  apparently  uncommitted  the  federal  Senate.     In  this  letter 

as  to  its  future  course.     The  can-  he  promises  zealously  to  exert 

didate  who  was  boldly  taken  up  himself  to  protect  the  remaining 

as  the  opposition  candidate,  had  rights  reserved  to  the  States  and 

evinced    as    latitudinariau  senti-  to  restore  those  of  which  they 

ments  concerning  the  powers  of  had  been  divested   by  construc- 

Congress  as  his  successful  rival,  tion. 

and   to  come  in  to  his  support        Other  indications,  which  cotdd 

would  be  to  abjure  those  political  not  be  mistaken,  were  given  of 

doctrines  which  were  deemed  so  the  intention  of  the  caucus  party 

essential  to  the  independence  of  tojoin  the  opposition,  and  that  one 

the  States.  of  the  main  grounds  of  opposi- 

The  political  principles  of  the  tion  would  be,  that  certain  powers 

party  already  organized,  therefore,  which  the  Federal  Government 

were  as  heterodox  as  those  of  the  had    habitually   exercised  were 

existing  Cabinet,  and  any  combi-  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution 

nation   which   might  take  place  and  that  they  ought  no  longer 

must  be  founded  upon  the  sacri-  to  be  submitted  to.     It  had  been 

fice  of  principle  by  one  of  the  a  favorite  doctrine  of  the  Virginim 
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school  of  politics,  that  the  powers  could  be  equally  zealous,  either 
of  the  Gezieral  Government  bad  relying  upon  a  more  intimate  ac- 
been  extended  beyond  their  con-  quaintancc  widi  his  opinions,  or 
stkutiooal  limits,  and  the  dispute  upon  those  measures  which  his 
between  the  federal  authorities  character  as  a  candidate,  sustained 
and  those  of  Georgia  in  relation  upon  the  principle  of  reform, 
to  the  Creek  treaty,  had  rendered  should  compel  him  to  adopt  in 
it  coovoDieot  for  that  State  to  con-  case  of  success.  But  after  his 
tend  most  earnesdy  for  the  same  inauguration  he  must  decide  be- 
cQDstruction  of  the  Constitution,  tween  these  conflicting  preten- 
A  roost  intimate  connexion  had  sions,  and  this  decision  trould 
been  cultivated  between  the  politi-  compel  those  to  whom  that  deci- 
cians  of  this  school  and  the  lead-  sion  should  prove  unpalatable  to 
rog  supporters  of  Mr  Crawford  in  decide  in  their  turn  between 
New  York,  who  inclined  to  the  the  abandonment  of  their  polit- 
same  construction  of  the  Consti-  ical  party  or  their  principles. 
tutioQ,  and  who  were  not  much  This  very  posiuon  properly  view- 
behiod  their  southern  coadjutors  ed  was  but  another  of  the  fortu- 
in  declaring  their  determination  to  nate  circumstances  in  which  the 
favor  the  election  of  General  successful  competitor  for  the  Chief 
Jackson.  This  determination  of  Magistracy  found  himself  placed 
the  opposition  to  combine  in  his  at  the  time  of  his  elevation, 
support,  induced  much  specula-  Chosen  by  an  unparalleled  ma- 
tionastotbe  nature  of  the  pledges,  jority  of  the  electoral  votes,  heN 
wliich  were  said  to  have  been  owed  his  success  to  his  own  popu^ 
given  as  to  his  polhical  course,  and  larity .  Generally  sanctioning  the 
ic  was  boldly  predicted,  that  an  policy  under  which  our  na- 
opposition  so  constituted,  could  tional  institutions  had  been  built 
not  continue  united  after  the  go-  up,  he  was  at  liberty  to  review 
vomment  should  fall  into  its  hands,  his  opinions  and  to  establish  them 
without  a  complete  sacri6ce  ojf  upon  incontrovertible  and  immu- 
principle  by  one  of  the  sections  table  grounds.  His  admmistra 
of  the  combined  party.  tion  was  not  bound  to  persist  in 
ThePresideotwoidd  of  course  any  particular  measures  whicli 
be  compelled  to  adopt  the  Hteral  experience  had  proved  to  be  in- 
coDStruction  of  the  Constitution  expedient ;  but  claiming  as  it  did 
or  to  pursue  the  policy  marked  to  be  constituted  upon  the  basis 
out  by  his  predecessors.  During  of  reform,  it  was  able  to  modify 
the  pendency  of  the  election,  the  the  existing  policy,  and  to  carry 
puhloc  might  be  left  in  doubt-  out  its  principles  under  all  the 
Such  as  were  inclined  to  promote  advantages  offered  by  the  lights 
fais  elevation  in  the  north  and  of  experience  and  the  develop- 
west  could  justify  their  preference,  ment  of  public  opinion.  Equally 
by  appealing  to  bis  votes  when  uncommitted  was  he  respecting 
m  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  the  parties,  which  had  formerly 
Tariffand Internal  improvement,,  distracted  the  country.  Hia  ad- 
wfaile  Ins  supporters  in  the  South  vice  to  Air  Monroe  in   1810  to 
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(liaoard  aH  party  feeHngSy  and  to 
remember,  that  as  Chief  Magis- 
trate he  acted  for  the  whole,  and 
not  for  a  part  of  tlie  community, 
•— sentiments  which  did  eqcial 
honor  to  his  head  and  his  heart, 
and  wlMch  her  reiterated  as  his 
settled  opinion  in  1824,  left  him 
free  to  calf  to  jiis  councils  the 
aUeat  and  most  virtuous  men  of 
the  BflfioD,  without  r^rd  to  the 
part/denominations by  which  they 
had  been  prevbusly  distinguished. 

11  Under  these  fortunate  circum- 
stances General  Jackson  assumed 
the  Executive  Government  on  the 
fourth  of  March,  1629,  with  a 
surplus  of  more  than  five  millions 
of  doDars  in  the  national  treasury, 
the  country  respected  abroad,  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  and  in 
a  state  of  unexampled  and  pro- 

vgressive  domesuc  prosperity. 
>  After  takiag  tbe  oath  of  office 
be  delivered  according  to  the 
custom  of  bis  predecessors  an 
inaugural  address  setting  forth  the 
prifioiplesupon  wfaicfa  he  intended 
to  administer  die  government. 
That  address  is  as  follows :  — 

*  Fbij:^w  CiTizEsra :  About  to 
undertake  the  arduous  duties  that 
I  have  been  appointed  to  perform, 
by  tbe  choice  of  a  free  people,  I 
avail  floyseir  of  this  customary 
and  solemn  occasion  to  express 
the  gratitade  which  their  confi- 
d^ice  inspires,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  accountability  which  my 
situation  enjoins.  While  the  mag- 
niinde  of  their  interests  convinces 
me  that  ito  thanks  can  be  adequate 
to  tlie  honor  tliey  have  conferred, 
it  ad«iionishes  me  that  the  best 
return  I  can  make,  is  the  zealous 
dedication  of  my  humble  abilities 


to  their  service  and  their  CDod. 
As  tbe  instrument  of  die  Fede- 
ral Constitutioo,  it  will  devolve  on 
me,  for  a  stated  period,  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  United  Stat^ ; 
to  superintend  their  foreign  and 
their  confederate  relations;  to 
manage  their  revenue ;  to  com- 
mand their  forces;  and, •by 
communications  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  watch  over,  and  to  pro- 
mote their  interests  generally. 
And  the  principles  of  action  by 
which  I  ^lall  endeavor  to  accom- 
plish this  circle  of  duties,  tt.is 
now  proper  for  me  briefly  to  ex- 
plain. 

*]c  administering  the  laws  of 
Congress,  I  shall  keep  steadily  in 
view  the  limitations  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  the  Execudve  power, 
trusdng  thereby  to  discharge  the 
funcUons  of  my  office,  widiout 
transcending  its  authority.  With 
foreign  nadons  it  will  be  my  study 
to  preserve  peace,  and  to  culdvate 
friendship,  on  fair  and  honorable 
terms ;  and  in  the  adjustment  of 
any  differences  that  may  exist  or 
arise,.to  exhibit  the  forbearaiioe 
becoming  a  powerful  nation,  rath- 
er dmn  the  sensibility  belonging  to 
a  gallant  people. 

*  In  such  measures  as  I  may  be 
called  on  to  pursue,  in  regard  to 
the  rights  of  the  separate  States, 
I  hope  to  be  animated  by  a  pro- 
per respect  for  those  sovereign 
members  of  our  Unioa;  takii^ 
care  not  to  confound  the  powers 
they  have  reserved  to  themselves 
with  those  they  have  granted  to 

'  the  confederacy. 

*  The  management  of  the  public 
revenue — that  seurchiDg  opera- 
tion in  all  Govemflotnls  —  is 
amoBg  the  medrt  debcate  and  im- 
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poflMft  IrasU  in  ours;  aad  it 
wiUy  of  course,  denaaiid  no  in- 
ooDflderable  share  of  nty  officiel 
seiieiuide.  Under  every  aspect 
iowUchit  cao  be  coaeidtred,  k 
woM  appear  that  advantage  must 
result  from  the  obsenraace  of  a 
snict  and  fiuthful  economy.  This 
I  sbaB  aiflu  at  the  more  soxiously, 
bolb  because  k  will  facilitate  the 
extingutsbiDeBt  of  the  National 
Debt  —  the  unnecessary  duration 
of  which  is  incompatible  with  real 
independence  —  and  because  it 
will  counteract  that  tendency  to 
public  and  private  profligacy 
which  a  profuse  expenditure  of 
money  by  the  Government  is  but 
too  apt  U)  engender.  Powerful 
auxifiaries  to  the  attainment  of 
this  desirable  end,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  reguktions  provided  by  the 
wisdom  of  Congress,  for  the  spe- 
cific appropriauon  of  public  mon  ey 
and  the  prompt  accountability  of 
public  officers. 

'  With  regard  to  aproper  selec- 
tioQ  of  the  subjects  oi  impost, 
with  a  Tiew  to  revenue,  is  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  spirit  of  equi- 
ty, caotioo,  and  compromise,  in 
wUch  the  Constitution  was  form- 
ed, reouires  that  the  great  inter- 
ests 01  agriculture,  coninfierce, 
and  manufactures,  should  be 
eqoaOy  favored;  and  that,  per- 
haps, the  only  exception  to  diis 
lule  should  consist  in  the  peculiar 
^^CDoouragement  of  any  products 
of  either  of  them  that  may  be 
ibund  essential  to  our  national  in- 
depeodeoce. 

*  Internal  Improvement,  and  the 
diSmon  of  knowledge,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  promoted  by  the 
MwiatiiiHioiiil  ads  of  the  Federal 
GovemmeBl,  arecf  fai^  iaqpor- 
tance. 


^  Considering  standing  anaies  as 
dangerous  to  free  eovemments, 
in  time  of  peace,  I  shall  not  seek 
to  enlarge  our  present  establish- 
ment, nor  disregard  diat  salutary 
lesson  of  political  experience, 
which  teaches  time  the  military 
should  be  held  subordinate  to  the 
civil  povier.  The  gradual  in- 
crease of  our  Navy,  whose  flag 
has  displayed,  in  du^nt  climes, 
our  skill  in  navigation,  and  our 
£sime  in  arms;  the  preservation 
of  our  forts,  arsenals,  and  dock 
yards,  and  the  intioduction  of 
progressive  improvements  in  the 
discipline  and  science  of  both 
branches  of  our  military  service, 
are  so  plainly  prescribed  by  pru- 
,dence,  that  I  sboukl  be  excused 
for  omitting  tbar  mention,  sooner 
than  for  enlarging  on  their  impor- 
tance. But  the  bulwark  of  our 
defence  is  the  national  mflitia, 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
inleUigence  and  peculation,  must 
render  us  invincible.  As  long  as 
our  government  is  administered 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  and 
is  regulated  by  their  will ;  as  ioDg 
as  it  secures  to  tts  the  ri^bts<N 
person  and  of  propertr,  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  of  toe  press,  k 
will  be  worth  defendin| ;  and  so 
long  as  k  is  worth  delendiiig,  a 
patriotic  militia  will  cover  it  wA 
an  impenetrable  agis.  Partial 
ii^uries,  and  occasional  moitiBca- 
tions,  wemay  be  subiected  to, but 
a  milKoo  of  armed  IreeaMn,  pos- 
sessed of  the  means  of  war,  can 
never  be  conquered  by  a  foreign 
fee.  To  anyjust  system,  tfaere- 
fine,  calculated  to  strengthen  Ais 
natural  safegusmi  of  the  couutnr, 
I.  riuril  che^uHy  lead  all  d»  aid 
ki  my  power. 
^  It  will  be  my  sincere  and  con- 
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stunt  dtsire  to  observe  towards  the 
Indian  tribes  within  our  limits,  a 
just  and  liberal  policy ;  and  to  give 
that  humane  f^nd  considerate  at- 
tention to  their  rights  and  their 
wants,  which  are  consistent  with 
the  habits  of  our  government,  and 
Jthe  feelings  of  our  people. 
^  *^he  recent  demonstration  of 
public  sentiment  insoribes,  on  the 
list  of  Executive  duties,  in  char- 
acters too  legible  to  be  overlooketl, 
the  task  of  reform ;  which  will 
require,  particularly,  the  correc- 
tion of  those  abuses  that  have 
brought  the  patronage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  conflict 
with  the  fredom  of  elections,  and 
the  counteraction  of  those  causes 
which  have  disturbed  the  rightful 
course  of  appointment,  and  have 
placed,  or  continued  power  in, 
unfaithful  or  incompetent  hands. 

^  In  the  performance  of  a  task 
thus  generally  delineated,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  select  men  whose  dil- 
igence and  talents  will  insure,  in 
their  respective  stations,  able  and 
faithful  co-operation,  depending 
for  the  advancement  of  the  public 
service,  more  on  thejintegrity  and 
zeal  of  the  public  officers,  than 
on  Aeir  numbers. 

^  A  diffidence,  perhaps  too  just, 
in  my  own /qualifications,  will 
teach  me  to  look  with  reverence  to 
the  examples  of  public  virtue 
left  by  my  illustrious  predecessors, 
and  with  veneration  to  the  lights 
that  flow  from  the  mind  that 
founded,  and  the  mind  that  re- 
formed, our  system.  The  same 
diffidence  induces  me  to  hopeibr 
instructbn  and  aid  from  theibo- 
ordiaate  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  tiie  indulgence 
and  support  of  my  fellow  citieens 


generally.  And  a  firm  reiiaBce 
on  the  goodness  of  that  Power 
whose  providence  merciftilly  pro- 
tected our  national  infancy,  and 
has  since  upheld  our  liberties  in 
various  vicissitudes,  encourages 
me  to  ofi*er  up  my  ardent  suppli- 
cations jtbat  he  will  couunue  to 
make  our  beloved  country  the 
object  of  his  divine  care  and 
gracious  benediction.* 

The  Senate,  which  had  beenA 
summoned  by    his  predecessor 

iMr  Adams)  to  meet  on  the 
burth  of  March,  after  attending 
the  inauguration,  adjourned  to  the ' 
next  day  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
acting such  business  as  might  be| 
laid  before  it.  In  selecting  ther 
members  of  his  Cabinet,  General 
Jackson  was  compelled  to  afl!brd 
some  indications  as  to  his  future 
course,  and  no  small  anxiety  was 
evinced  to  discover  upon  whom 
his  choice  might  fall.  So  much 
had  been  said  as  to  the  ability  of 
the  confidential  advisers  he  would 
call  around  him,  and  so  many 
men  of  undoubted  talents  were 
to  be  found  among  his  supporters, 
that  it  was  generally  anticipated, 
that  his  Cabinet  would  not  be  in- 
ferior to  the  ablest  of  his  prede- 
cessors. All  speculations,  how- 
ever, were  now  to  be  brought  to 
the  test  of  fact,  and  the  political 
character  of  his  Cabinet  as  well 
as  the  talent  and  experience  of 
his  future  advisers  were  no  longer 
matter  of  doubt,  when  the  follow- 
ing names  were  nominated  to  the 
Senate  — 

Martin  Van  Burkn,  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

SamY.  D.  Inoham,  Seoi^arj- 
of  the  Treasury. 
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Jom  H.  EiToify  Secretary  of 

ioun  Branch,  Secretary  of 
tbe  Navy. 

JoHK  McPhbrson  Bebjubw, 
AtOHiiey  Geoeral. 

The  Secretary  of  State  bad 
been  a  lesdiBg  supporter  of  Mr 
Crawford,  and  had  been  distin- 
gaisfaed  among  that  class  of  poH« 
licians,  both  for  activity  and  con- 
trolling influence.  After  be  bad 
determined  upon  supporting  the 
election  of  General  Jackson,  be 
was  equally  efficient  in  promoting 
hb  views,  and  from  bis  political 
influence  and  services,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  the  importance  and 
power  of  tbe  State  to  which  he 
belonged,  it  was  generally  expect- 
ed, that  his  claims  would  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  formation  of 
the  Cabinet. 

Mr  Van  Burcn  was  a  self-made 
man,  and  bad  by  perseverance  and 
the  exercise  of  no  ordinary  talents, 
combined  with  great  tact  and  self- 
possession,  raised  himself  to  a  high 
rank  among  the  public  men  of  the 
country.  Tbe  evidence  of  his 
(^Itfications  for  this  station  was 
Ibnnd  rather  in  his  skill  as  a 
political  leader,  than  in  his  attain- 
■oents  as  a  stateman,  or  in  the 
exhibition  of  profound  and  enlarg- 
ed views  of  national  policy.  For 
bb  advancement  in  public  life  he 
had  depended  upon  the  discipline 
of  party,  in  concentrating  the  suf- 
frages of  the  many  by  the  skilful 
management  of  a  few,  rather  than 
Qpoo  tbe  development  of  bold  and 
cotppreheoaive  schemes  of  policy, 
or  by  the  frank  exposition  of  his 
views  concerning  the  Conadtntion 
and  the  questions  wbich  agitated 
tbe  country.     The  Attorney  Ge- 


eral,  unlike  his  coadjutor,  had  not 
always  belonged  to  the  school  of 
politicians  contendmg  for  a  strict 
constmctkm  of  the  ConstitutioD. 
He  however  possessed  more  vari- 
ed attainments  and  was  fully  quali- 
fied by  bis  learning  and  eloquence 
for  tlie  station  to^  which  he  was 
elevated. 

The  other  members  of  the  Ca- 
binet had  no€  been  particularly 
distinguished  either  for  their  pubHc 
services  or  talents.  Mr  Eaton 
was  indebted  for  his  elevation 
solely  to  the  friendship  of  the 
President  and  to  the  confidential 
relations  subsisting  between  them : 
Mr  Ingham  was  selected  through 
the  influence  of  the  Vice  Prestdent 
and  because  he  had  been  an  active 
partisan  in  Pennsylvania,  the  State 
which  brought  Ganeral  Jackson 
forward  as  a  candidate,  and  to 
whose  support  he  owed  his  suc- 
cess: the  public  in  vain  sought 
for  the  reason  which  influenced 
the  choice  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  a  general  opinion  pre- 
vailed, that  in  tbe  selection  of  bis 
confidential  advbers  tbe  President 
had  not  gratified  the  expectations 
of  the  country.  Either  from  a 
conviction  of  this  factor  from  a 
desire  to  impart  to  die  Post  Office 
department  greater  political  e&r 
ciency ,  it  was  determined  to  intro- 
doce  the  Post-master  (reneral  into 
the  Cabinet.  The  old  Post-master 
Greneral  (John  McLean)  had  re- 
fused to  make  his  department  an 
engine  to  subserve  party  purposes, 
and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
remove  him  to  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  to  fill  his 
place  with  William  T.  Barry;  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  relief  party 
in  Kentucky. 

The  Cabinet  was  now  coostkut- 
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ed,  and  after  cooBrrning  the  nom- 
.ioation  of  some  active  partisan$  to 
diplomatic  posts  and  to  lucrative 
IstAtioDs  io  the  land  office,  custom 
house  and  navy,  the  Senate  ad-<> 
journed  on  the  17ih  of  March, 
the  Executive  having  inlormed 
jUiat  body  that  he  had  no  further 
business  to  lay  before  it  The 
promised   work  of  reform  now 

(commenced  in  good  earnest.  Be- 
fore the  inauguration,  the  capital 
had  been  thronged  with  political 
partisans  chiefly  from  the  Eastern, 
Western,  and  Middle  States,  all 
clamorous  for  some  reward  for 
their  electioneering  services  du- 
ring the  canvass.  It  had  been 
distinctly  avowed  by  the  most 
prominent  organs  of  the  success- 
ful party,  that  the  President  would 
he  urged  to  reward  his  friends  and 
punish  his  enemies ;  it  was  expect- 
ed thai  he  would  make  a  prompt 
and  general  removal  of  his  op- 
ponents from  office,  and  by  the 
appointment  of  his  friends  secure 
tl)e  ascendency  of  his  party.  This 
expectation  was  not  destined  to 
the  disappointment  which  attend- 
ed that  concerning  the  character 
of  bis  Cabinet.  Scarcely  had  the 
Senate  adjourned,  when  a  gene- 
ral system  of  removal  from  office 
was  entered  upon  with  the  view 
of  rewarding  those  political  par- 
tisans who  had  been  instrumen- 
tal in  promoting  his  election. 
Never    before  had    so  total  a 


change  been  made  in  the  puUic 
offices.  Formerly  it  bad  been 
sonfined  to  those  promioeat 
places,  which  constitute  the  stakes 
for  which  the  game  of  politics  is 
so  often  played.  The  revoltrtion 
extended  farther  now,  and  men 
too  bumble  to  be  claimed  by  any 
party,  were  removed  from  situa- 
tions upon  which  they  depended 
for  a  livelihood  to  make  room  for 
a  set  of  clamorous  partisans. 
Availing  himself  of  the  right  of 
the  Executive  to  fill  vacancies 
occrruing  in  the  recess,  the  Presi- 
deut  shortly  after  the  adjoummeot 
of  the  Senate,  removed  the  princi- 

Sl  officers  of  the  treasiury,  the 
arshals  and  District  Attorneys  ia 
most  of  the  Eastern,  Middle  and 
Western  States,  the  revenue  offi- 
cers of  the  chief  Atlantic  ports, 
the  greater  part  of  the  receivers 
and  registers  in  the  land  office 
and  efiected  an  equally  radi- 
cal change  in  the  diplomatic 
corps.* 
As  these  removals  were  invaria- 
bly made  to  make  room  for  politi- 
cal adherents ;  and  as  with  sonoe 
exceptions  no  act  of  official  delin- 
quency was  proved  against  the 
former  incumbents,  the  conduct  of 
the  Executive  was  subjected  to 
severe  animadversions.  He  was 
charged  with  usurping  an  authority 
not  conferred  by  the  ConstitutioD, 
which  it  was  contended  only  gave 
him  the  right  to  fill  vacancies  either 


*AppoiQtment8  made  duriog  the  recess.  —  Minbtera  plenipotentiary  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Netherlands,  Spain :  Charge d'Aifairs — Mexico,  Peru:  Secretariesof 
Legation — Great  Britain,  France,  Netherlands,  Colombia :  Marshals  and  District 
Attorneys,  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,IUiBoi8,Nefr  Jersey,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,¥irffinii:, 
Tennefsee,  and  Missouri :  District  Attorneys  —  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New 
York,^  Virginia,  Alabama,  Indiana,  Florida:  Collectors,  Surveyors,  Naval  Officers 
and  Appraisers — Maine  8,  New  Hampshire  1,  Massachusetts  9,yermont1,  Connec- 
ticut 1,  New  York  11 «  New  Jersey  1,  Pennsylvania  2,Delaware  l,Marylaod9, 
Distiict  of  Columbia  2,  Virginia  1,  North  Carolina  2,  Louisiana  4,  Western  StAte« 
and  territories  6 :  Receivers  and  Registers  in  Western  land  oS&ces  26 :  Consuls  21 : 
Is  the  Departments  at  Washington  4S. 
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acctdeotally  occurring,  or  caused 
by  some  official  misconduct ;  and 
even  if  acting  within  the  limits  of 
bis  constitational  prerogative,  it 
WIS  a  proscription  .for  opinion's 
srice  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our 
insthiftions  and  without  a  preced- 
ent in  the  history  of  the  country.* 
Tbe  officers  removed  were  expe- 
rienced   and  faithful,  and  much 
was  justly   and    forcibly    urged 
agvost  imdring  tbe  public  offices 
ifaNB  prize  of  party  contests,  and 
tbos  augmenting  party  violence 
and  stimulating  the  cupidity  of 
political  adventurers   by  rewards 
distributed  without  any  criterion, 
except  the  unscrupulous  manner 
ifi  which  the  candidates  had  pro- 
moted the  views  of  their  party. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  contend- 
ed, diat  the  Executive  was  solely 
invested  with  tbe  right  of  remov- 
al, tbit  it  was  a  discrerionary  right, 
for  the  exercise  of  which  ne  was 
respoDsib/e  solely  to  the  nation, 
that  that  power  was  given  to  ena- 
ble him  not  only  to  remove  in- 
cmnbeots  for  delinquency  or  inca- 
pacity, but    with  the    view    of 
reforming  tbe   administration   of 
thegpvemment  and  introducing 
officers  of  greater  efficiency  or 
soaoder  prindples  into  its  various 
departments.     Occasion  was  also 
taken,  owing  to  the  defalcation  of 
a  few  of  {bose  removed,  to  assert 
the  necessity  of  reform,  and  un- 


sparing efforts  were  made  to  cre- 
ate an  impression  on  the  public 
mind  of  the  necessity  of  a  gener- 
al removal  of  the  officers  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Some  abuses  no  donbt  existed, 
and  one  instance  of  fraud  and  de- 
falcation on  tlie  part  of  an  auditor 
high  in  the  conBdence  of  the  late 
administration,  gave  a  temporary 
popularity  to  this  policy;  but 
when  it  was  discovered,  after  a 
vigorous  scrutiny,  that  defalcations 
to  the  amount  of  a  few  thousand 
dollars  only  were  detected,  and 
that  in  no  instance  were  these  fas- 
tened upon  officers  appointed  by 
the  immediate  predecessor  of 
General  Jackson,  a  reaction  took 
place  in  the  public  feeling,  and 
doubts  began  to  arise,  whether 
the  country  might  not  lose  as  much 
by  the  inexperience  of  the  new 
officers,  whose  fidelity  was  yet  to 
be  subjected  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ence, as  by  the  defalcations  of 
some  of  the  old.  A  still  heavier 
and  belter  founded  objection  to 
this  reform  was  found  in  the  private 
character  of  some  of  the  new  in- 
cumbents; and  the  Senate  was 
called  upon  to  rescue  the  country 
from  tlie  disgrace  of  having  its 
business  committed  to  men,  whose 
conduct  had  awakened  alike  tbe 
indignation  of  the  community  and 
the  Censure  of  its  laws. 

This  manner  of  distributing  the 


*  DvriB|r  General  WashingtOD'fl  AdministraUon  of  eight  years,  there  were  nine  re- 
iMvak;  W  tbese  one  wm  a  defaolter. 

!•  Mm  Adams'  Aduiioistration  of  four  years,  there  j^ere  ten  removals ;  one  of 
thaw  was  a  defaolter. 

la  TbonM  JefibrsoQ^s  of  eight  years,  there  were  thirtynlne. 

la  Janes  Maihaoo's  of  eight  years,  there  were  five  removals ;  of  which  three 
vare  de&ulters. 

Ii  fairs  Monroe's  of  eight  years,  there  were  nitie  removals.  Of  these  one  was 
fsrdc«fiB|(  in  slaves  (GoHm,)  two  for  failures,  one  for  insanity,  one  for  misconduct, 
aadaatSsr  qaarrels  with  a  foreign  Government. 

la  John  QttiDcy  Adams',  there  were  two  removals ;  both  for  cause. 
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executive  patronage  was  also 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  pro- 
fessions of  General  Jackson  shord  j 
beibre  the  election.  He  had  then 
earnestly  inculcated  the  propriety 
of  a  Chief  Magistrate  acting  forthe 
good  of  the  whole  and  not  a  part 
of  the  community,  and  devoting 
himself  to  exterminate  party  spirit ; 
and  among  the  most  reprehensible 
modes  of  bestowing  appointments, 
he  had  designated  that  of  confer- 
ring offices  on  members  of  Con- 
gress. He  regarded  this  as  aim- 
ing so  directlv  at  the  radepend- 
ence  and  punty  of  the  legislature, 
that  he  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  prohibiting  the 
appointment  of  members  of  Con- 
gress to  any  office  except  judicial, 
during  the  term  for  which  they 
were  elected  and  two  years  tiiere- 
after.  It  was  therefore  cause  of 
just  and  general  surprise  to  find 
him  within  the  first  year  of  his  ad- 
ministration conferring  a  greater 
number  of  offices  upon  members 
of  Congress,  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors had  done  during  their 
whole  term  of  service. 

As  the  members  appointed  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  promo- 
ting his  election,  he  was  not  only 
accused  of  inconsistency,  but  of 
carrying  into  practice  that  system 
of  corruption  which  he  had  de- 
picted as  tlie  probable  conse- 
quence of  that  mode  of  bestow- 
ingoffices. 

The  numerous  appointments 
bestowed  upon  editors  of  violent 
political  journals  were  also  severe- 
ly criticised.  It  was  denominated 
an  attempt  upon  the  purity  of  the 


periodical  press,  and  when  sjrs- 
tematized  it  would  directly  tend 
to  augment  the  violence  of  party 
disputes  and  to  corrupt  the  foun- 
tain of  political  inteliigeDce,  by 
holding  up  public  office  to  editors 
as  a  reward  for  electioneering 
services. 

The  general  change  which  took 
place  in  the  Post  Office  depart- 
ment gave  additional  dissatisbo- 
tion  to  the  moderate  men  of  the 
country.  Under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr  McLean  this  depart- 
ment had  been  distinguished  for 
its  efficiency  and  order,  and  as  its 
functions  operated  directly  apon 
die  private  business  of  individuals, 
that  officer  had  acquired  great 
and  deserved  popularity  from  the 
manner  in  which  its  duties  were 
discharged.  He  had  himself  been 
favorable  to  the  election  of  Gren- 
eral  Jackson,  and  his  continuance 
in  an  office  of  so  much  influence 
and  patronage  had  been  deemed 
an  instance  of  magnanimity  on  the 
part  of  Mr  Adams,  and  a  proof 
of  his  determination  not  to  use 
the  patronage  of  the  government 
for  party  purposes. 

The  removal  of  that  officer  and 
the  introduction  of  his  successor 
into  the  Cabinet  were  regarded 
as  indications  of  an  intention  to 
introduce  the  same  proscriptive 
system  into  the  Post  CMBce,  and 
the  numerous  removals,  which 
took  place  shortly  after  his  ap- 
pointment verified  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  community.*  In  this 
state  of  public  feeling  the  ^Ist 
Congress  assembled,  and  it  was 
easily  foreseen  that  the  appoint- 


*  By  the  report  of  the  Post-Master  Genertl,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate, it  appeared  thit  he  had  removed  between  the  4th  of  March,  1629,  and  the  22d 
of  March,  1830,491  post-masters,  viz:  In  Maine  fifteen.  New  Hampshire  fiftyUve, 
Vermont  twenWtwo,  Massachusetts  twentyeight,  Rhode  Island  three,  Connecticut 
twenty,  New  Voric  one  hundred  and  thirtyone,  New  Jersey  fourteen,  Pennsylvania 
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menu  made  duriog  ihe  recess 
wece  destined  to  meet  with  oppo- 
sition, altbopgh  it  was  supposed 
tbat  (be  decided  aa^ority  of  tbe 
iwhuinistretion  party  id  the  Sepate 
would  prevent  It  from  beiogaffec- 
tuaL  jTbe  Senate  however  wt& 
not  at  once  put  to  the  test.  The 
President  allowed  a  month  to 
elapae  after  it  a^embled,  beibne 
be  submitted  any  of  tbe  appoint- 
paents  made  during  tbe  recess, 
and  more  than  two  months  of  the 
Session  bad  expired  before  ail 
those  appointm<mts  were  submit* 
ted  for  confirmation.  This  de- 
lay, whicb  was  attributed  to  the 
disaoeemeni  that  already  prevail- 
ed between  the  friends  of  the 
Vice  President  and  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  although  it  tended 
to  consolidate  tbe  strength  of  the 
admmistratioo,  did  not  produce  a 
general  coD&rmation  of  the  ap- 
pointment. 

A  warm  opposition  was  in- 
stituted to  the  whole  course  of  the 
Executive  in  relation  to  removals 
—  1  St,  on  tbe  ground  of  their  un- 
constitutionality, and  2d,  on  that 
of  inexpediency.    The  opposition 


iailed  on  both  points ;  and  on  the 
first  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
it  was  unsound  in  principle.  Tbe 
expediency  of  the  retorm  .itaetf 
was  a  subject  of  greater  di&r- 
ence  of  opinion ;  and  whatever 
might  have  been  urged  on  tbe 
one  side  in  favor  of  rotation  in 
office  and  a  thorough  reformatioa 
of  abuses,  and  on  tlie  other  in  fa-^ 
vor  of  tlie  experience  of  the  old 
incumbents  and  against  deranging 
the  whole  business  and  policy  x»f 
the  Government  by  committing  it 
to  tbe  hands  of  new  and  ui^tried 
agents,  it  could  not  be  disputed, 
that  the  President,  in  selecting 
the  succe$soi*s  to  those  removed 
had  been  guided  by  personal  pre- 
dilections and  a  wish  to  reward 
electioneering  services,  rather 
than  by  a  regard  for  the  public 
good.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  Senate  felt  itself  con- 
strained by  a  sense  of  public  duly 
to  reject  many  of  the  appoint- 
ments made  during  the  recesf,. 
and  in  some  instances  the  vote  re- 
jectiug  them  was  so  large  as  ta 
convey  a  strong  censure  upon  tlie 
selection  of  the  ftesit  e  t** 


UiirtjilTe,  Delaware  sixteen,  Marylancfrourtoen,  District  of  ColunU>b  one,  Virginia 
«*i^,  I^orth  Carolina  four,  Ocor^a  two,  Alabama  two,  Missisaippi  five,  LouiHtana 
fow,  Tcanessce  twelTe,  Kentucky  sixreen,  Ohio  fiftyone,  Indiana  nineteen,  lliinoia 
tliree,  hiimaari  seven,  Florida  one,  Arkansas  two,  and  Michigan  one. 


'Henry  Lee,  Consul  to  Algiers,  and  Jaycs  B.  Gardner,  Register  of  Land  Offiee, 
rejected  unaniiDOtisly. 

John  P.  Decatur,  Collector  at  Fortsmoutii, 

Mases  Davffon,  Receiver  of  Public  Moneys, 

Samuel  Cufthioan,  District  Attorney  ibr  New  Hampshire, 

Uaac  H  IL,  2d  Covnptroller  of  the  Treasury, 

SamiieX  Uarrickff,  District  Attorney  for  Oiuo, 

Samuel  McRoberts,  District  Attornt$y  for  Illinois, 

Wharton  Rector,  Indian  Acent, 

if.  M.  Noah,  Sonreyor  at  New  York, 

Samitel  lie  Roberts  was  confirmed  upon  re-consideratbn,  off.  24,  neg.  22,.and(W. 
Rector  and  M.  M.  Noah  were  again  re-nominated  to  the  Senate,  by  which  W.  R. 
wa>  again  rejected,  21  neg.  and  20  afT.  and  M.  M.  Noah  was  confirmed  by  t|)e  cattt- 
Ibk  voce  of  toe  Vice  Pmsident,  22  aff.  22  neg.  Holmes,  Mirks  and  Tazewell,  who 
bekrt  voted  In  tiie  negative  and  Hayoe,  who  votei  in  the  affirmativci  being  at^t. 
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Tbe  removils  in  tbe  post  office    appoiotinent  of  Mr  Inebatn,  a  de« 
were  still  more  generti,  and  wben    voted  friend  of  tbe  Vice  Presi- 
to  these  were  added  tbe  changes    deot,  to  tbe  Treasury  Department, 
made  from  time  to  time  in  those    tbe  influence   and  patronage  of 
offices,  where  the  commissions    which  were  much  more'  direct 
expired,  diey  constituted  a  reform    and  extensive  than  those  of  any 
which  coM  scarcely  have  been    other  department  of  the  Govern- 
more  complete  had  a  revokitaoa    ment.    The  other  members  of 
taken  place  in  the  government  it-    the  Cabinet  were  not  selected 
self,  instead  of  a  change  in  the    with  reference  to    the  views  of 
persons    administering  it.    The    either  of  the  competitors  for  the 
decided    manner  in  which    the    succession  to  the    Presidency  ; 
dominant  party  proceeded  to  ap-    but  upon  grounds   of  personal 
propriate  all  the  offices  of  honor    preference  on  the  part  of  tbe 
and  profit  under  the  government    President.    In  fact  tbe  whole  ad- 
of  the  United  States,  was  by  no    ministration  was  formed  as   tbe 
means  an  indication  of  any  bar-    organ  of  a  personal  party.     It 
raonioos  feeling  prevailing  among    was  not  tbe  representative  of  any 
its  leaders.    The  necessity  which    specific  principle,  tior  did  it  pro- 
had  kept  its  different  sections  to-    fess  any  particuhr  system  of  na- 
gether  while  in  opposition,    no    tional  policy.    The  views  of  the 
longer  existed,  and  its  discordant    Secretary  of.  State  and  of  the 
materiab  began  to  obey    their    Secretary  of  the  Navy  concern- 
several  principles  of  action  and  to    ing  the  policy  and  powers  of  the 
range  themselves  under  the  stand-    General  Government,  badnothar- 
ards  of  the  rival  chieilains,  who    monised  with  those  of  tbe  Secre- 
had,  by  combinine,  achieved  the    taries  of  War  and  of  tbe  Treas- 
overthrow  of  the  late  administra-    ury.    The  Attorney  General  had 
tion.    Strong  and  incessant  ef-    belonged  to  tbe  old  federal  party, 
forts  bad  been  made  from  tbe    and  the  new  Post-master  General 
commencement  of  tbe  adminis-    bad  not  shown  that  bis  political 
tration  by  tbe  respective  parti-    principles  necessarily  inclined  him 
sans  of  the  Vice  rreadent  and    to  a  narrow  construction  of  tbe  pow- 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  di-    ers  of  the  Federal  Government, 
rect  tbe  Executive  patronage  to    Upon  the  whole,  however,    the 
tbe  aggrandizement  of  their  own    Cabinet  was  formed  with  an  ap- 
friends.    A  division  of  the  part/   parent  preference  of  the  political 
was  early  foreseen  to  be  inevitable,    creed  professed  by  the  friends  of 
but  the  personal  predilections  of   the  Vice  President,  rather  than 
the  President,  which  would  give    that  of  the  radical  party.    The 
great  preponderance  to  the  side    star  of  the  Vice  President  was 
he  might  espouse,  were  as  yet    deemed  to  be  in  the  ascendant, 
unknown,    in  the  formation  of   and  it  was  generally  believed  that 
his  Cabinet  the  first  post  had  been    tbe  influence  of  tbe  Executive 
given  to  Mr  Van  Buren  himself;    would  be  exerted  to  promote  his 
but  this  advantage  was  in  some    elevation  to  the  Presiaential  chair 
measure  conterbalanced  by  the    upon  his  own  retirement.    These 
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opifuoiis,  however,  were  not  real*  was  actuated  by  this  motive,  or 
ixed.  While  the  patronage  of  regarding  the  hdy  in  question  as 
the  Executive  was  so  directed  an  injured  wdman,  was  desirous 
publiciy  to  strengthen  Mr  Cal-  of  doing  iier  justice  by  aflbrding 
houn's  political  party  by  placing  her  his  countenance  and  support, 
many  of  his  friends  in  important  certiiin  it  is,  that  he  made  signal 
posts,  the  ground  on  which  be  eftrts  to  facilitate^her  admission 
stood  was  crumblmg  beneath  him,  into  society,  and  by  the  course  he 
and  measures  were  in  train  to  took  ultimately  rendered  a  pure 
creale  a  breach  between  him  and  question  of  morals  and  feeling, 
the  President.  To  liim,  as  a  one  having  a  direct  political  bear- 
more  early  and  efficient  support-  ing  and  pregnant  with  great  po- 
er,  the  President  bad  given  a  Ittical  results.  As  the  President 
greater  share  of  confidence  and  warmly  sympathi2sed  in  the  feel- 
manifested  a  warmer  feeling  than  ings  and  resentment  of  the  Secre- 
he  had  originally  bestowed  upon  tary  of  War  on  this  point,  the 
die  Secretary  of  State,  whose  Secreftaries  of  the  Treasury  and 
support  was  rather  a  matter  of  Navy,  as  the  objects  of  that  re- 
necessity  than  of  choice.  In  this  sentment,  gradually  lost  his  confr- 
particular  the  Secretary  labored  dence^  which  was  transferred  to 
under  a  disadvantage;  but  cir-  the  Secretary  of  State,  vrbose 
cumst8fK:es  soon  enabled  him  to  course  both  in  public  and  private 
obtab  a  great  superbrity  of  mflu-  had  so  completely  harmonised 
en^eover  thenundof  the  Presi-  with  the  wishes  of  himself  and 
dent  his  friend. 

Tbe  Secretary  of  War   had  The  loss  of   influence  on  the 

been  brought  into  the  Cabinet  part  of  the  Secretary-  of  the  Trea- 

solelyon  account  of  the  confiden-  sury   had  impaired  the  indirect 

tjal  relations  and  intimate  friend-  power  of  Mr  Calhoun,  and  the 

ship  sabsistiog  between  him  and  same  cause  had  injured  his  own 

the  President,  and  of  course  was  standing  with  the  Executive.  No 

entitled  to,  and  received,  bis  en-  open  breach  had  however  as  yet 

tire  conOdenee.    Upon  the  arri-  taken  place  between  them,  and 

Fal  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  Vice  President  and  his  friends 

IVasliingtoo,  he  found  a  coolness  in  Congress  continued  to  support' 

existing  between  the  Secretary  of  the  adminbtration,  some  of  whose 

War  and  the  Vice  President,  and  most     obnoxious     appointments 

a  divisioQ  in  the  Cabmet  itself  in  were  carried  by  the  casting  vote 

etmseqaeoce  of  some  disagree-  of  the  Vice  President  as  President 

meat  in  their  private  relations ;  and  of  the  Senate.    Affiiirs  remained 

k  was  ioHaDtly  perceived  that  as  on  tiiis  uncertain    footii^,  until 

the  President  had  particularly  in-  nearly  the  close  of  the  first  Ses- 

teresied  himself  in  thb  matter,  sion  of  the  2 1st  Congress.  At  that 

that   the   most  direct  road  to  his  time  and  aiter  the  greater  part  of 

confidence  was  by  sustaining  his  the  questionable  nominations  had 

view    of   this    ddicate  subject,  been  confirmed,  a  movement  was 

Whether  the  Secretary  of  State  made  which  ripened  the  misunder- 
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standmic  between  tbe  President 
find  the  Vice  President  into  a  ootn- 
plete  alienation  of  feeiing,  and 
prepared  the  tvajr  for  an  op6n 
rupture.  Before  this  event  oc- 
curred, tlie  influence  of  the  con- 
troversy above  alluded  to,  bad 
efiected  a  change  in  tbe  political 
relations  of  some  of  tbe  members 
cyf  tbe  Cabinet ;  and  upon  that 
cfuestion,  the  President,  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  of  War,  and  the 
Post-master  General  were  oppos- 
ed to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  Naxy,  and  tlic  Attorney 
General,  and  the  division  was  un- 
derstood to  have  no  inconsidera- 
ble bearing  upon  other  questions 
of  greater  importance. 

This  misunderstanding  continu- 
ed to  increase,  until  finally  an  open 
rupture  was  produced.  This 
quarrel  however  professedly  orig- 
inated in  the  viuw  taken  l^  Mr 
Calhoun  of  the  conduct  of  Gene- 
ral ackson  during  tbe  Seminole 
Campaign  in  1818. 

Gen.  Jackson  had  command- 
ed the  American  troops  in  that 
war,  and  acting  as  he  conceived 
in  the  execution  of  his  orders, 
had  invaded  the  territory  of 
Florida  then  belonging  to  Spain, 
and  occupied  the  forts  and  towns 
of  Pensacola  to  which  the  Indians 
had  fled  for  protection.  The 
Spanish  mmister  at  Washington 
remonstrated,  and  in  the  discus- 
sions which  took  place  in  Mr 
Monroe's  Cabinet  respecting  this 
transaction,  Mr  Calhoun  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  proposed,  that  a  court 
of  inquiry  should  be  held  on  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  conduct,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  transcended  his  orders. 
Mr  Crawford,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  also  advocated  a 
course,  which  v.ould  have  been 


deemed  a  censure  on  General 
Jackson  ;  but  the  Secretary  of 
State  (Mr  Adams^  conceding,  thlt 
the  orders  from  tne  War  Depart- 
ment had  been  transcended,  so 
forcibly  vindicated  the  course  of 
General  Jackson  ttpon  principles  of 
national  law,  that  all  proceedin  s 
against  him  were  relinquished,  and 
the  (Jovernment  determined  in  hs 
discussions  with  Spain,  to  justify 
the  invasion,  while  it  delivered  up 
the  posts.  This  was  <lone  by  an 
able  reply  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  complaints  of  tbe 
Spanish  minister,  in  which  the 
course  of  the  American  Gteneral 
was  successfully  vindicated. 

Tbe  subject  was  afterwards 
agitated  in  Congress,  and  the 
friends  of  Mr  Crawford  in  that 
body  were  particularly  distinguish- 
ed for  their  efibrts  to  censure 
the  conduct  of  Gfcneral  Jaeksirm, 
which  was  denounced  as  arbitrary 
and  contrary  alike  to  tlie  law  of 
nations  and  the  Constitution. 

As  might  have  been  expected, 
General  JacksoiH  fek  greatly  ag- 
grieved by  this  attack,  and  his  re- 
sentment was  roused  both  against 
Mr  Crawford  and  Mr  Clay,  whose 
opinions  on  this  subject  were  open- 
ly avowed  m  the  debate  on  the 
Seminole  war. 

Towards  Mr  Adams,  by  whom 
he  had  been  so  ably  and  so  uni- 
formly defended,  and  towards  Mr 
Calhoun,  who  had  publicly  sus- 
tained him  notwithstanding  his 
first  impressions,  he  had  until 
ktely  expressed  the  warmest  feel- 
ings of  gratitude.  This  harmo- 
nious footing,  which  was  first  dis- 
turbed by  the  controversy  above- 
mentioned,  was  now  destined  to 
be  totally  destroyed. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  1st 
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Sescioii  of  the  2]8tC(U)gress,aoil 
only  two  days  after  the  coofirma- 
tioo  of  the  DommatioD  of  Amos 
Kendall,  (one  of  the  obnoxioos 
appoimm^its  of  the  Executive) 
br  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice 
President,  a  letter  from  Mr  Craw- 
ford to  Ikir  Fors>'th  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  General  Jarkson 
by  the   agency  of  a  particular 
friend  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
then  at  Washington,  accusing  Mr 
Calhoun  of  havbg  proposed  a 
censure  upon  him  tor  nis  conduct 
in  the  Seminole  Campaign.    This 
letter  was  transmitted  to  Mr  Cal- 
houn by  the  President,  with  an 
intimation,  that  it  was  so  contrary 
to  hb  impressions  of  the  course 
be  had  suppodied  Mr  Calhoun  to 
have  pursued,  as  to  require  some 
explanation.    Mr  Calhoun  replied 
and  showed,  by  referring  to  the 
correspondence  between  General 
Jackson  and  the  Government  in 
1818f  that  he  must  have  known 
Mr  Calhoun's  opinion  to  be  that 
he  had  transcended  his  orders, 
and  that  his  vindication  had  then 
been  placed  upon  other  and  dis- 
tinct grounds.    Mr  Calhoun  then 
proceeded  to  inquire  into    the 
motives,  which  ha41ed  at  this  late 
period,  to  a  renewal  of  thb  dis- 
coasioo,  and  avowed   his  belief 
that  It  had  originated  in  a  desire 
to  detract  from  his  influence  whh 
the  President,  and  thus  to  destroy 


his  political  standing  with  the 
friends  of  the  administration.  A 
long  and  protracted  correspon- 
dence ensued,  in  which  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr 
Crawford,  and  several  of  his  con- 
fidential friends  took  part,  and 
although  the  Secretary  of  State 
distinctly  disclaimed  all  knowledge 
of  the  preliminary  movements 
and  all  motive  to  detract  from  the 
political  standing  of  the  Vice 
President,  still  their  respective 
claims  upon  the  succession,  his 
course  in  public  and  private,  after 
being  appointed  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  political  relations  of 
the  agents,  who  appeared  as  the 
prime  movers  in  this  discreditable 
husin^ss,  produced  a  general  im- 
pression, that  its  sole  object  was 
to  create  a  breach  between  the 
President  and  Vice  President, 
with  the  view  of  destroying  the  in- 
fluence of  a  formidable  com|>etitor 
for  public  favor. 

The  movement  was  successful, 
and  a  party  which  was  formed 
upon  the  principle  of  overturning 
by  a  personal  combination,  an  ad- 
ministration that  refused  to  sub- 
serve the  political  views  of  its 
leaders,  was  divided,  and  resolved 
into  its  original  elements  by  the 
personal  jealousies  and  conflicting 
claims  of  the  rival  competitors  for 
the  succession. 
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The  foreign  relaiions  of  the 
Doited  States  at  the  commence* 
meat  of  the  new  administration 
presented  a  peaceful  and  tranquil 
aspect* 

Controversies  had  arisen  with 
Great  Britain  in  relation  to  the 
West  India  trade  and  concerning 
the  boundary  line  between  Maine 
tad  the  British  Provinces  of 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick; 
but  this  last, question  had  been 
referred,  by  consent,  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  King  of  the  T^l  ether- 
lands,  and  after  along  contest,  the 
former  had  terminated  in  a  sus- 
pension of  all  direct  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and 
the  British  Islands — both  parties 
adhering  to  their  respective  prin- 
ciples as  too  important  to  be 
abandoned. 

Claims,  too,  existed  upon  most 
of  the    Continental    Powers  for 


spoliations  of  AoDerican  ccm- 
merce  dnring  the  war  consequent 
upon  the  French  Revolmion,  com- 
mitted with  the  double  view  of 
filling  their  own  treasuries,  and 
diminishing  the  resources  of  their 
enetnies,  by  cutting  off  thw  trade 
with  neutrals. 

It  had  always  been  the  favorite 
policy  of  powerful  belligereats  to 
narrow  the  limits  of  neutral  con^ 
merce,  by  niultiplving  the  pre- 
texts of  seizure  <ma  confiscation  ; 
but,  during  that  war,  this  ^tem 
was  carried  to  an  extent  of  which 
previous  history  had  afibrded  no 
example,  and  was  sought  to  be 
justified  on  peculiar  principles. 
It  was  upon  the  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  these  United  States 
that  these  measures  were  meant 
chiefly  to  operate,  and  it  was  the 
policy  of  that  government  that 
they  were  intended  to  control. 
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tenaticed  by  the  Admiraltjr  Courts 
of  that  kingdom. 

Some  yetseb  were  captured 
for  having  French  conanlar  cer* 
tificates  on  board  $  the  Emperor 
Napolean  harihg  notified  the 
northern  courts  that  his  coosuls  in 
the  United  States  would  not  issue 
any  neutral  certificates  after  the 
22d  of  Septemb^,  1610,  when, 
in  fact^  his  order  to  ius  consuls 
was  not  received  id  the  Usnted 
States  timil  the  13th  of  Notmn* 
ber  follovring.  Stili,  those  ves- 
sels, having  certificates  cC  the 
Fr^ieh  Consuls,  issued  previous 
to  that  period,  were  captured  and 
condemned ;  and  by  this  celebrat- 
ed juggle  between  these  courto^a 
lai^e  amount  of  propimy  t^as 
seized.  Other  vessels  were  con- 
demned OS  having  accepted  Brit- 
ish convoy,  a  grouod  of  eondem* 
natioQ  that  ought  never  to  have 
been  ippKed  to  those  vessel* 
Which  were  compefled  toaoeept^ 
by  superior  force,  ctf  thit  pfotec* 
tion  which  proved  so  uoal  to 
diem. 

Negotia^ns  were  renewed  tm 
der  Mr  Adams'  administratibn, 
with  the  view  of  obtafaikig  coni^ 
pensation  for  these  chrims,  and 
Mr  Wheaton,  a  gentleman  eif  t^ 
ent  and  learning,  #as  selected  al^ 
Mtneter  to  Demnark.  After  two 
years'  resMetkoe,  his  exertioAs 
were  crowned  wkh  suecess,  and 
H  treaty  was  formed,  March  38tb, 
1830,  by  which  the  eonlro^etsy 
wAstehnbiated;  the  Danish  Gov- 
ernment paying  $§50,000,  in 
full  cbmpenis'ation  of  all  chtims 
irising  from  the  iUegiil  captiires 


_  lof  E^^lndfiodly  provsl:6d  n  war betareea  tks  two  tMtatrfeto, 

by  a  retort  to  that  remedy,  of  courte  all  claims  for  spoliatioiis  or  illegal  foizuroo 
wcfe  done  away.  ^ 


The  grasping  spirit  of  European 
monopoly  attempted  to  impose 
new  shackles,  in  place  of  the  co- 
lonial fetters  that  had  been  shaken 
eSi,  and  displayed  itself  in  contmu- 
al  efibrts  to  cripple  the  commerce 
it  could  not  prohibit,  lessen  the 
resources  it  was  not  su&redto 
aipprobate,  and  arrest  the  growth 
of  die  prosperity  ft  had  no  longer 
die  po^ver  to  crush.  The  first 
act  in  tUs  series  of  aggressions 
wms  an  etehiskxi  from  an  exteti^ 
sive  branch  in  the  cany ing  trade, 
by «  sodden  revival,  in  a  new 
lorm,  and  with  a  wider  ap{rfica^ 
tioB  of  the  rule  of  1756.  Our 
partial  submission  to  this  measore 
was  foUowed  by  successive  out** 
rages  by  aH  the  belligerent  pow- 
ers opoo  Anoeriean  commerce, 
and  the  persons  of  those  en^ged 
in  rt.* 

Fron  Spam,  one  of  the  bel- 
figuienl  parties,  satisfoction  was 
efaaincii  by  the  oesirion  of  Fldri^ 
da«  and  the  chiros  of  American 
tidiOdoB  OD  tbAt  power  to  the 
naooDt  of  #6^000^000  were  H*^ 
qoidatod  snd  paid.  Tfaerd  stiH 
exnts,  ixiwever,  claims  upon  the 
Governments  of  France  and  other 
ooetinemal  poweis  of  Ecorope, 
foruMaUe  in  their  amount,  and 
ifce  setderaent  of  which  is  cf  the 
In^hf  .it  BRportance  to  llie  national 
charaeter. 

The  claim  opon  Denmark  rests 
erooods  difibrent  from  those 
I  Frioce  nod  the  di^ndent 
fanuooDBof  that  power. 

T*liey  grew  oat  of  a  system  of 
piratical  privateering  upon  Ameri*- 
commerce,  which  was  coon- 
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and  confiscations  of  American 
vessels. 

The  claims  upon  France)  iiow- 
ever,  are  of  a  paramount  cbarac- 
ter,  on  account  of  the  magnitudoi 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  conside- 
rations by  which  they  are  recom- 
mended to  public  attention. 

In  the  year  1806,  November 
21  St,  the  Emperor  of  France, 
on  the  alleged  ground  that  Eng- 
land bad  infnnged  the  rights  of 
neutrals  in  blockading  the  coasts 
of  France  and  Holland,  and  pro- 
hibiting them  from  carrybg  on 
the  trade  between  the  colonies 
and  the  belligerent  mother  coun- 
tries, issued  his  celebrated  Berlin 
Decree.  By  this  decree  the 
British  Islands  were  declared  to 
be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  all 
correspondence  with  them  was 

e'ohibited.  Letters  written  in 
nglisfa  wel^e  made  liable  to 
seizure;  all  trade  in  English 
merchandize  was  forbidden,  and 
the  goods  made  lawful  prize. 
Vessels'  cominf^  directly  from 
England  or  her  colonies,  or  having 
been  there  since  the  publication  of 
the  decree  were  prohibited  from 
entering  any  French  ports  and  any 
attempt  to  evade  that  regulation, 
by  means  af  a  false  declaration, 
was  punished  by  confiscation. 

Under  this  decree  a  number 
of  American  vessels  arrivmg  in 
France  after  its  promulgation, 
were  seized,  because  they  had  put 
into  England ;  being  forced  in  by 
stress  of  weather,  or  sent  in  by 
English  cruisers  for  examination. 
This  seizure  was  unauthorized 
even  by  the  decree  itself,  which 
imposed  no  other  penal^  on  ves- 
sels coming  from  English  ports, 


than  their  compulsory  departore 
from  those  of  tne  contbenl,  and 
limited  the  right  to  seize  to  the 
single  case  of  an  attempt  to  evade 
this  provision  by  a  false  dedartttioQ. 

At  this  time,  too,  the  coovention 
between  France  and  the  United 
Sutes,of  the  dOth  September, 
1800^  was  in  full  force.  By  the 
22d  article  of  that  convention, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  estabUshed 
courts  for  prize  causes  should 
alone  take  cognizance  of  the  ves- 
sels and  property  of  American 
and  French  citizens,  and  that, 
when  judgment  sbould  be  pro- 
nounced against  them,  the  sen- 
tence should  mention  the  reasons 
of  the  decision. 

It  was  accordingly  provided  in 
the  Berlin  decree,  that  the  council 
of  prizes  at  Paris  shonkl  decide 
upon  all  questions  arising  under 
that  decree.  When  theseAm^- 
ican  vessels  were  seized,  a  ques- 
tion arose  whether  they  were  lia- 
ble to  seizure  under  thit  decree, 
on  the  ground,  that  they  had  not 
gone  vduntarily  but  bad  been  co- 
erced into  the  ports  of  England. 

The  question  was  never  submit- 
ted to  the  council  of  prizes;  but, 
on  the  4th  of  September,  1807, 
the  director  general  of  the  custoais 
issued  a  circular,  giving  the  most 
rigorous  construction  to  the  decree, 
and  a  retrospective  efiect  to  his 
own  decision,  so  as  to  extend  it 
over  all  the  American  vesseb 
which  had  been  prevk>u8lv  seised 
and  were  then  waitii^  tor  trial* 
The  injustice  therefore  of  the  con- 
demnations which  took  place  un- 
der this  construction  of  the  decree 
did  not  consist  merely  in  their  in^ 
fringement  of  the  law  of  nations, 
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tKit  was  heightened  bj  their  vk>i«- 
tion  ef  the  express  terms  of  a 
ifeeijp. 

Oil  ^  Tlth  Decendber,  (807, 
the  BerSn  deeree  was  followed  by 
Ae  MiiaD  decree,  also  in  professed 
ratahatiofi  of  the  invasioiis  of  neu^ 
trsi  righfe  bjr  England.  This  de* 
rree  provided  that  any  ship,  which 
(henM  submit  to  be  searched  by  an 
Englishvessel,  orhad  foeencarried 
ifif6  Engknd,  or  paki  any  dtrty  to 
the  English  (Soremment,  should 
be  adjudged  to  have  forfeited  the 
protection  of  its  own  Govemtnent, 
to  have  become  EngKsb  property, 
and  to  be  good  and  lawful  prisse. 

The  British  Islands  were  de- 
clared to  be  in  a  state  oi*  blockade, 
nnd  all  ships,  of  whatever  nation, 
sBiSog  from  or  to  English  ports, 
were  declared  to  be  lawful  prize 
and  liable  to  capture.  This  article 
was  a  new  and  further  infractioo 
of  the  convemionof  1800,  which 
was  sfiTf  m  force.  1^  fbe  13th 
and  14  th  articles  of  that  conven- 
tion Am  French  Government  had 
evpMssty  etrpfflated  that  fl^ae 
Mp$  AoaM  give  fi^eedom  to  the 
glM^h  of  an  enemy,  and  that 
American  vessels  might  pass  and 
ropMs,  finely,  to  and  from  the 
ports  of  Ae  enetnies  of  France, 
unless  the  same  were  *  actually 
Uoekaded,  besieged  or  invested*' 
llfadeeree^  like  that  issued  at 
Bertin,  was  nofnlnally  applicable 
to  aH  nevind  vessels:  but  the 
cWef  opuraiiun  of  both  Was  upon 
Amenoan  cofVHnerce. 

It  w»  soon  made  the  pretext 
of  the  seizure  and  sale  of  a  great 
of  American  vessris  and 
the  proceeds  of  which, 
wMioot  scnmle,  were  apfrtied  to 
^  service  of  the  French  govern- 


ments Orders  were  given  to 
capture)  aod  even  to  destroy,  every 
American  vessel  bound  to  Eng- 
land or  her  dependencies.  Nor 
vrere  the  armed  Fessels  of  France 
slow  or  scrupulous  in  enforcing 
these  orders.  Numbers  of  Amer- 
ican vessels  were  burnt  at  sea, 
whhout  even  the  form  of  a  trial, 
and  condemned  t^  no  other  sen- 
tence than  the  wiU  of  the  captors. 
And  this  wanton  violatiott  of  nen<^ 
tral  rights  was,  in  some  instances^ 
carried  so  far  as  to  cause  the  de^ 
stmction  of  American  vessels 
bound  from  their  own  comitry, 
not  to  hostile  but  to  nentral  ports. 

The  violent  and  iamncti  spirit 
shown  by  both  belligerents  to^ 
wards  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  at  hist  mdoeed  the  Ameri* 
can  Oovemment  to  lay  an  embar^ 
go,  for  the  purpose  of  whhdrawing 
the  property  of  its  cittzens  from 
the  grasp  of  their  nnpriocipted 
policy.  Even  this  measure, jiaci-' 
fie  as  it  was,  had  the  eflbct  ot  pro* 
voking  further  aggressions  upon 
the  remnant  of  its  commerce,  in 
the  shape  of  a  decree  at  Bayomie, 
April  1 7, 1 808,  ordering  the  seiz^ 
ure  of  att  American  vessels  then 
in  the  ports  of  France,  or  frlnch 
Wiieht  afterwards  arrive  there, 
wiuiout  any  pretence  except  one, 
wfaiofa  Was  false  io  iiK;!  and  in  its 
^ririt  fhaetoOeiisi?e  and  insuldng. 

The  pretem^  vras,  that  an  em- 
bargo having  been  laid  by  Con- 
gress, no  American  vessel  could 
be  lawfully  abroad,  and,  conse- 
quemly,  that  those  which  appear^ 
ed  as  such,  could  have  nd  title  to 
the  national  character,  but  ought 
to  be  condemned  as  British  pro- 
perty. This  most  extraordmary 
claim  on  tlie  part  of  the  French 
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GoTemment,  was  met  not  only  bjr 
|Nt>per  remoDstrances  bj  the 
American  minister,  but  bj  an  ex- 
planation, showing  thai,  at  the 
time  of  layhg  the  embargo,  there 
were  many  American  veaseis 
abroad,  which  were  <mlered  by 
their  owners  not  to  ret«iai  to  the 
United  States  until  that  law  ehould 
be  repealed*  -—The  operation  of 
the  emargo  on  the  commercial 
and  agricultural  interests  of  tlie 
country,  6nally  induced  Congress 
to  repeal  the  law  in  respect  to  all 
countries,  except  England  and 
France,  and  the  non*interootnw 

Sstero  was  adopted  in  its  steads 
y  that  system,  all  English  and 
French  Tcssels  and  merchandize 
were  excluded  firom  American 
ports,  until  they  had  revoked  or 
60  modified  their  hostile  decrees, 
as  to  exempt  our  commerce  from 
their  destructive  operation.  In 
that  events  the  commercial  inter- 
course «f  the  United  &ates  was 
to  be  renewed  with  tljat  belliger- 
ent, which  should  thus  evince  its 
disposition  to  return  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  rights  of  friendly 
nations. 

On  the  29th  of  A{)ril,  1809, 
this  law  was  communicated  by 
the  American  minister  to  the 
French  Goivemment  No  indica- 
tion was  given  by  that  Govern- 
ment that  it  was  regarded  as  a 
hostile  measure,  and  no  remon- 
strance was  made  against  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  year, 
however,  orders  were  given  to 
seise  all  American  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  France,  or  in  possession 
of  her  armies ;  and,  after  a  great 
number  had  been  thus  seized,  a 
decree  was  issued,  dated  at  Ram- 
bouillet,  March  23,  1810,  con«- 


setzures ;  extendii^ 
by  a  retrospective  operation,  the 
principle  to  all  American  veeads 
which  had  entered  France,  or  the 
dependent  coiintries,  since  May 
20,  1809,  and  dii<ectiDg  the  pro- 
ceeds arising  from  th^  sale,  to 
be  paid  inio  the  Public  Treasury. 
Even  this  ^oittrageous  Bieasure,' 
as  it  has  been  justly  styled,  in 
the  <^oial  conreapondeoce  of  the 
American  minister,  was  nottbe 
limit  of  the  af^renions  of  tbu 
continental  belligerents*  In  pur- 
suance of  the  continental  system, 
nrofflttlgated  in  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees,  which  were  com- 
municated as  orders  to  the  de- 
pendent allies  of  France,  many 
American  vessels  were  seized  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  forcy- 
aeven  in  number,  and  valued  at 
fixnr  millions  of  dollars;  were 
enticed  into  the  Neapolitan  ports 
by  a  decree  of  Murat,  which  re- 
laxed the  rigor  of  the  blockode 
decrees  as  to  American  yesaels, 
and,  when  they  had  trustediheoi- 
selves  to  this  plighted  failfa,  dbe 
Neapolitan  Government  caused 
them  to  be  seized,  with  their  car- 
goes, which  were  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Goveinm^it,  and 
sooM  of  the  vessels  wece  taken 
into  the  public  service. 

In  Holland,  American  vessels 
arriving  in  her  ports  in  1809, 
some  of  them  forced  in  by  stress 
of  weather,  were  sequester^, 
vrithout  any  pretence  of  thetr 
baving  infringed  the  laws  of  tbe 
King^Hn,  and  their  cargoes  placed 
in  the  public  stores.  The  ves- 
sels were  permitted  to  depart,  as 
not  having  violated  any  laws ;  but 
the  cargoes  were  detained,  uaul 
the  16tb  of  March,  1810,  wh^a 
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und^an  article  of  a  trea^  signed 
at  Paris,  on  tbe  16th  January, 
1810,  between  Holland  and 
France,  they  were  ddivered  to 
tbe  French  Government  as  Amer- 
ican,  and  by  tbem  received  as 
socb,  to  be  deah  with  ^  according 
to  circumstances,  and  the  political 
rdttions  between  France  and  the 
United  &ates.' 

The  United  States  were  thus 
made  parties  to  this  sequestration, 
which  was,  in  the  most  pointed 
manner,  directed  against  them, 
as  the  public  enemies  of  France, 
unless  the  American  Govemnaent 
woold  vindicate  the  rights  of 
nemrak  by  such  means  and  in 
such  a  mode,  as  die  French  Gov- 
ernment chose  to  prescribe. 

Odier  nations  have  demanded 
and  obtained  from  France,  indem- 
nity fer  their  chizens  for  less 
atfuckius  wrongs.  In  1806,  a 
French  sqimdron  under  D'Alle- 
msmdf  destroyed  several  neutral 
veaeds  at  sea,  among  which  were 
fear  American  ships.  The  own- 
ers of  aU  these  vessels,  exce]^ 
tbe  Amerioaos  were  paid  for  their 
ptoperty  during  the  reign  of  Na- 
poleoQ.  The  American  owners 
are  yet  rnipaid. 

In  reference,  indeed,  to  every 
dass  and  description  of  claims, 
has  this  preference  fer  the  subjects 
of  European  powers,  6ver  Amer- 
ican citizens,  been  strongly  mani- 
fested. In  1 8 1 4,  when  Napoleon 
was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and 
the  Boumns  were  restored  by 
die  lAiedferces,  the  Government 
of  France,  by  a  treaty  with  the 
priodpa]  powers  of  Europe,  en- 
caged to  nquidate  and  pay  all  the 
N^  obfigations  whk^h  the  former 
Gorei  anient  was  under  to  indi- 


viduals, ^  in  countries  beyond  its 
territories.'  This  it  was  bound 
to  do,  without  the  formality  of  a 
treaty.  In  the  practice  of  the 
civilized  world,  and .  according  to 
every  principle  of  public  law,  it 
k  well  established  that  the  obli- 
gations of  treaties,  and  other  offi- 
cial acts  of  government,  are  never 
afiected  by  revolutions  or  changes 
of  dynasty. 

Indeed  the  jHinciple  of  making 
an  indemnity,  was  distinctly  a(£ 
mitted  by  the  representatives  of 
France,  in  their'  note  to  the  min- 
isters of  the  Allies,  September 
Slst,  1815 ;  and  in  the  treaty  by 
which  the  pacification  of  Europe 
was  made,  it  was  inserted  to  pre- 
vent any  doubt  as  to  the  settled 
practice  of  nations. 

By  this  article,  which  was 
meant  as  a  general  declaration  on 
the  part  of  France  to  the  civilized 
world,  and  not  merely  as  a  cove- 
nant in  favor  of  the  parties  to  the 
Treaty,  all  acts  of  violence  not 
included  within  the  description  of 
damages  of  war,  were  provided 
for ;  and  by  a  supplemental  arti- 
cle with  Great  Britain,  losses  by 
assrgnats,  in  tbe  heat  of  the  re- 
volirtion,  and  all  claims  for  illegal 
confiscations  or  sequestrations  by 
the  revolutionary  government,  or 
by  Napoleon,  were  liquidated  and 
paid  to  English  subjects. 

In  pursuance  of  this  treaty  de- 
claration, tbe  Government  of 
France  since  the  restoration,  pro- 
ceeded to  liquidate  and  extinguish 
claims  of  the  subjects,  both  of 
the  great  Powers  and  petty^  States 
of  Europe ;  but  the  claims  of 
American  citizens  were  uniformly 
neglected. 

Negotiatioos  were  opened  for 
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indemnity  and  the  ExecutiTe  of  deeinoD,  tfatt  he  would  not  auSer 

the  United  States  urged  the  do-  chtms  so  jiurtk  foonded,  to  con- 

mands  of  tire  ciairoants  for  justice  tmue  unliquiaated  or  answered 

with  ^eat  alulity  un6a  ttie  gOFenw  with  frifolous  exctises  or  untena- 

ment  of  Fr«ice ;  but  tlie  govern-  b!e  pretences, 

ment,  presuming  upcm  the  apathy  A  itnuig  feeling  had  prevaHed 

of  the  American  people  towanb  in  Aa  poblic  mmd  ontbe  sutyect, 

die  rights  of  the  claimants,  or  op-  which  only  required  an  opportu- 

on  the  pacific  policy  of  the  Oov-  nity  to  manifest  itself^  and  vigorous 

emment,  has  faitbcnto  met  these  steps  on  the  part  of  the  Crovem- 

remonstrances  with  tiie  most  fu*  m&aty  would  have  met  witb  a 

tile  excuses.  TfaeCrovemmentof  hearty  response  from  the  people. 

France  has  not  set  up  against,  these  Moftements  were  made  in  popu- 

datms,  the  doetrioe,  that  the  lia-  hr  meetings,  with  the  view  of 

biUties  of  the  former  nders  of  urging  the  Government  to  require 

France  did  not  descend  to  her  a  definite  answer  from  Fivnce 

peeeot  governors,  notwithstand-  respeetiog  the  claims;  end   the 

mg  the  diaiyge  of  dynasty.    But  new  minister  to  that  iSovemment 

it  has  sought  to  avoid  making*com*  received  instructions  specially  to 

pensation  by  silence,  by  delays,  enforce  their  liquidttiott. 

by  evasions,  and  finally,  by  z  Before  the  close  of  .the  year, 

refusal  to  negotiate,  traiess  the  the  recovery  of  these  daiots  was 

Government  of  the  ITnited  States  pbeed  on  a  more  fitvorabie  footr 

would  connect  its  claims  whh  the  mg  by  the  revolution  whtdi  toc4L 

claim  lately  made  by  France,  to  place  in  the  French  Govemcuont 

be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  Lou-  itself.    A  Government  which  re- 

isiana  upon  the  same  footing  as  garded  with  a  more  £nFQf»ye  eye 

Britiah   vessels.    This   demand  the  institutions  c^  a  repuUie,  was 

was  brought  up  after  all  other  substituted   for  the  faigoled   and 

pretences  had  been  unavailmgly  imbecile  Bourbons,  and  the  never* 

resorted  to,  and  after  more  than  ed  and  patric^  La  Fayette,  the 

five  years  had  elapsed  subsequent  friend  oi  America,  was  restCMred 

to  the  treaty,  which  gave  rise  to  to  the  unlimited  influence  that  he 

that  claim.  exercised  in  the  commencenaent 

The    American    Government  of  the  first    revolutioo.    Iliese 

refused  either  to  admit  that  de-  fortunate   events   rendered    the 

mand  or  to  sufier  it  to  be  connect-  liquidation  of  these  long  neglected 

ed  with  the  negotiations  for  in-  <^laims  almost  certain,  and   the 

demnities,  for  spoliations  upon  its  mercantile  community  congratu- 

commerce.    <^  that  footing  mat-  lated  itself    upon  the  probable 

ters  stood  for  many  years,  the  adjustment  of  the  sole  contro- 

claimants    meanwhile    sufi^ring  versy  between  the  United  States 

from  the  delay  of  justice.    Upon  and  their  ancient  aHy. 
the  change  in  the  administration 

of  ^the  Federal  Government,  it  The  dispute  with  the  Braziimn 
was  hoped,  from  the  character  of  Government  respecting  the  iBegal 

the  new  President  for  enei^  and  seizure,    and    condemnation   of 
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American  piopof  ty  had  been  hap- 
pily adjusted  ;  and  an  opening  was 
affimied  by  the  collisions  of  the 
principal  European  powers  with 
ibe  Sublime  Porte,  to  extend  the 
eommercial  relations  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  by  entering  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. Efibrts  bad  been  made  at 
an  early  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Federal  Grovemment,  to  obtain 
access  for  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Black  Sea. 
During  the  administration  of  John 
Adams,  a  contingent  commission 
i»as  givea  to  William  Smith,  then 
minister  to  Portugal,  to  proceed 
to  Constantinople  for  that  purpose. 
But  the  clamor,  which  was  at  that 
n'me  raised  against  the  extension 
of  our  dipbfoatic  relations,  pre- 
Tented  the  executbn  of  that  mis- 
sion. Mr  Jefierson,  in  pursuance 
of  the  Chinese  policy,  which  he 
deemed  to  be  the  true  policy  of 
tbe  United  States,  permitted  the 
subject  to  rest,  and  Mr  Madison 
was  diverted  from  prosecuting  it 
by  the  urgency  of  our  European 
relations  during  his  administra- 
tioD.  Mr  Monroe  early  directed 
bis  attention  that  way,  and  pro- 
posed not  long  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  administration, 
CO  Mr  William  Lowndes  to  un- 
dertake a  mission  to  Constantino- 
ple ;  but  Irom  personal  considera- 
tions this  proposal  was  declined 
by  hksL 

Tbe  insurrection  in  Greece 
wbicb  broke  out  shortly  after, 
r^afded  tbe  business  by  render- 
ing it  necessary  to  proceed  with 
caotioo,  in  order  to  avoid  entang- 
ling alliances  with  the  Porte, 
winch  might  have  operated  un* 
iavorabiy  upon  the  Greek  cause. 
4 


Mr  George  B.  Eaglish>  however^ 
was  employed  as  a  special  agent 
to  collect  information  respecting 
the  state  of  the  war  in  Greece 
and  of  the  substance  of  tlie  com- 
mercial treaties  to  which  Turkey 
was  already  a  party,  Mr  Eng- 
lish was  again  sent  out  with 
Commodore  Rodgers  in  1 825,  as 
a  secretary  and  interpreter,  with 
instructions  to  seek  an  interview 
with  tbe  Capltan  Pasha  and  to 
bold  an  amicable  communication 
with  him.  This  was  done  and  it 
was  then  ascertained,  that  a  treaty 
on  favorable  terms  could  be  con- 
eluded  without  difficulty. 

Mr  Offley,  the  American  con* 
sid  at  Smyrna,  had,  during  the 
same  period,  frequently  visited 
Constantinople  upon  business  and 
from  bis  communications  with 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  Porte, 
had  formed  a  similar  opinion  ;  and 
in  his  communications  with  the 
Government  he  had  strongly  urged 
the  propriety  of  taking  steps  ta 
conclude  a  treaty. 

In  the  spring  of  1920,  Com- 
modore Rodgers'  returned  to  iho 
United  States ;  and  as  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and 
the  battle  of  Navarino,  by  destroy- 
ing the  influence  of  England  with 
tlie  Porte,  gave  peculiar  advan- 
tages in  conducting  the  negotia- 
tion, the  President  determined 
that  the  opportunity  should  not 
be  lost.  In  the  month  of  July, 
1828,  Mr  Adams  authorized  Tslr 
Offley,  the  American  Consul  at 
Smyrna,  to  proceed  to  Constantin 
nople  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining definitely  the  disposltioi 
of  the  Turkish  government  with 
regard  to  a  commercial  treaty 
with  the  United  States.     If  hie 
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should,  find    that   such   a  treaty 
could  be  with  certainty  concluded, 
full  powers  were  furnished  to  him 
and  to  Commodore  Crane,  then 
Commander  of  the     American 
Squadron  in  the  Mediterranean, 
jointly  or  severally  for  the  nego- 
tiation of  it ;  but   they  were  ex- 
pressly inhibited   from   assenting 
to  any  article,  which  might  be  in- 
compatible  with  the  neutrality  of 
the   United  States.     As  the  suc- 
cess of  this  business  necessarily 
depended  upon  its  secrecy,  these 
commissioners    were    appointed 
under  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  appoint  executive  agents, 
and   such  portion  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  as  was  at  the  disposal  of 
the  President,  was  set   apart  to 
defray   the  expenses  of  the  mis- 
sionjand  of  the  negotiation.     Up- 
on arriving  at  Constantinople,  Mr 
Offley  found  affairs  on  so  favora- 
ble a  footing,  that  he  at  once  com- 
menced  ::egotiations,  and    in  fa 
short  time  agreed  upon  the  pro- 
visions  of  a  commercial   treaty. 
The  preliminaries  beingthus  hap- 

Eily  adjusted,  the  treaty  would 
ave  been  at  once  concluded,  had 
the  commissioners  been  provided 
with  funds  to  make  the  customary 
presents  upon  the  formation  of  a 
treaty.  Mr  Offley  was  desirous 
of  then  concluding  it  and  of  as- 
suming the  responsibility  of  draw- 
ing upon  the  state  department  for 
the  amount  of  the  presents ;  but 
Captain  Crane,  who,  as  instructed 
by  the  President,  had  joined  him 
at  Constantinople,  declining  that 
course,  the  negotiation  was  sus- 
pended, and  a  communication 
was  made  to  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, informing  it  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  business  was 
placed. 


This  communication  was  re- 
ceived at  Washington  a  few  days' 
after  the  inauguration  of  General 
Jackson,  who,  after  obtaining 
from  his  predecessor  an  account 
of  the  previous  proceedings,  de- 
termined to  continue  the  negotia- 
tion. Commodore  Biddle  having, 
in  the  meantime,  taken  the  place 
of  Crane  as  commander  of  the 
squadron,  was  also  substituted  for 
him  as  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  Mr  Rhind,  who  had  been 
commissioned  as  Consul  of  the 
United  States  at  Odessa,  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  third  commissioner 
to  assist  in  bringing  the  matter  to 
a  conclusion. 

The  commissioners  were  au- 
thorized to  make  the  presents 
required,  and  a  treaty  was  formed 
between  the  two  governments,  the 
details  of  which  had  not  been 
promulgated  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

The  controversy  with  Great 
Britain  respecting  the  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
West  Indies  was  not  of  recent  ori- 
gin. It  was  almost  coeval  with 
their  separation  from  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

Previous  to  that  event  an  inter- 
course, subject  to  but  little  res- 
traint had  existed  as  between  col- 
onies of  the  same  power ;  and 
upon  the  establishment  of  peace 
it  began  to  be  renewed  upon  the 
ancient  terms.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  the  provisions  of 
the  British  Navigation  Laws  were, 
upon  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Nel- 
son, then  stationed  in  the  West 
Indies,  enforced  against  Ameri- 
can vessels ;  and  the  controversy 
respecting  the  colonial  trade  was 
commenced. 
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Mr  Pitt)  upon  whom  as  minister 
it  de7oI?ed  to  bring  the  matter 
forward  in  Parliament,  was  at  first 
indiBed  to  place  the  intercourse 
upon  the  footing  of  exact  recipro* 
cftjr.  Unfortunately  however  for 
both  countries,  be  was  prevented 
from  carrying  into  efiect  these 
liberal  views,  by  the  publication  of 
a  pamphlet  of  Lord  Sheffield, 
showing  the  possibility  of  engross- 
ing the  dkect  carrying  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, by  con6ning  the  circuitous 
voyage  through  the  West  Ihdies 
exclusively  to  Britisli  vessels. 
British  gfwds  destined  for  the 
American  market,  could  then  be 
transported  in  British  vessels, 
which,  after  landing  their  cargoes, 
would  return  by  a  circuitous  route 
carrying  supplies  to  the  islands, 
and  bringing  the  produce  of  the 
West  Indies  to  the  ports  of  the 
mother  country. 

This  combination  of  voyages 
was  felt  to  be  a  great  advantage, 
and  it  was  determined  to  secure  it 
to  British  navigation.  American 
vessels  were  accordingly  excluded 
(jpom  tlie  islsmds,  but  the  hostilities 
'm  which  England  soon  after  be- 
came invoked  with  France  com- 
pelled lier  to  relax  the  rigor  of 
xbe  system  in  order  to  secure  to 
her  coloaies  supplies  which  were 
iodispeasable  to  their  existence, 
and  which  could  not  then  be  ob- 
tained except  from  the  United 
States.  The  colonial  governors 
accordingly  assumed  the  power 
of  opening  from  time  to  time  the 
parts  of  their  respective  islands, 
and  though  this  intercourse  was 
precanous  and  subject  to  continual 
isiemiptions,  it  served  tp  keep  the 
tslaads  supplied,  and  gave  to  the 


navigation  of  the  United  States  a 
share  in  the  carrybg  trade,  with 
which  they  were  satisfied.  On 
this  footing  the  matter  rested,  until 
the  late  war  between  this  com^try 
and  England  put  an  ent^e  stop  to 
the  trade  and  compelled  the  islands 
to  depend  upon  other  sources  for 
supplies. 

Upon  the  renewal  of  friendly 
relatk>ns,  the  United  States  found 
the  situation  of  England  materially 
changed.  The  world  was  at 
peace.  Her  navigation  no  longer, 
with  that  of  the  United  States, 
carried  on  the  trade  of  Europe. 
The  continental  kingdoms  sought 
to  secure  their  own  commerce  to 
their  own  tonnage,  and  a  contest 
commenced  between  these  two 
great  maritime  powers  for  the  car- 
rying trade  between  their  respec- 
tive possessions.  Both  sagacious, 
active  and  alive  to  their  own  inter- 
ests, they  endeavored  to  promote 
them  upon   conflicting  principles. 

England,  possessing  extensive 
colonies  in  remote  quarters  of  the 
globe,  strove  to  monopolize  their 
commerce,  and  the  principles  she 
acted  upon  in  her  navigation  system 
were,  1st,  to  secure  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world  to  her  own 
shipping,  and  2d,  to  distribute 
such  portion  of  it  as  did  not  devolve 
to  her  own  tonnage  among  the 
other  maritime  powers,  so  that  no 
one  by  her  single  strength  might 
endanger  the  commercial  supre- 
macy of  England  and  question  her 
title  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas. 

To  effect  these  objects,  her 
celebrated  Navigation  acts  were 
passed,  founded  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  monopoly  and  exclusion. 

The  United  States,  on  the  con- 
trary, without  colonies,  but  unbur- 
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ileoed  by  debt,  and  eirioying  inex-  ports  of  the  United  Stales  to  call 

haustible  resources,  desired  only  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this 

to  enter  into  competition  with  the  state  of  things,  and  they  finalhr 

inarilime  powers  of  Elurope  upon  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  pas- 

-equal  terms.     Possibly  upon  an  sage  of  a  law  (April  15th,  1818,) 

unequal  footing  their  advantages  closing  the  ports  of  the  United 

as  a  youthful  nation  might  have  States  against  British  vessels,  com- 

■enabled  them  to  succeed,  but  their  ing  from  ports,  which  were  shut 

interest  obviously  pointed  to  the  against  Americati    vessels,    and 

establishment    of    a    system    of  compelling  British  vessels  sailing 

equdhy  and  reciprocity,  and  their  from  the  United  States  to  give 

character  as  an  independent  power  bonds  not  to  land  their  cargoes  in 

could  not  be  satisfied  with  less,  those  po^rts.     This  law  not  only 

With  this  view  they  laid  a  discri-  put  an  end  to  the  circuitous  voy- 

minating  tonnage  duty  in  favor  of  age,  but  also  tended  to  impede 

American    vessels;   but  o&red  the  supplying  the    islands  with 

to    place  the  vessels  of  other  American  produce,  exeept  those 

powers  upon  the  same  footing  as  cdonies  where  the  vessels  of  both 

their  own  upon    condition  that  nations  were  admitted. 
American    vessels    were  placed        To  counteract  this,  the  British 

upon  a  like  footing  in  the  ports  of  Groveroment  immediately  opened, 

those  powers.  during    pleasure,    the  ports    of 

This  system,  which  at  the  same  Halifax  and  St  Johns  to  the  ves- 

time  profiered  reciprocity  and  re-  sels  of  friendly  powers,  for  the 

taliation,  was  sticcessful,  and  Eng-  introduction  of  articles  adapted  to 

land,  upon  the  termination  of  the  the  West  India  market 
late  war,  entered  into  a  treaty  of       It  thus  expected  to  secure  the 

commerce  and    navigation  with  greater  share    of    the  carryii^ 

the  United  States  upon  terms  of  trade  by  the  indirect  route  to  tlie 

reciprocity.     ITiis  treaty  did  not  West  Indies,  solely  to  British  ves- 

extend  to  her  colonial  possessions,  sels. 

and  an  attempt  was  now  made  to  Tliis  revocation,  during  plea- 
render  the  intercourse  with  the  sure,  was  not  deemed  by  the 
West  Indies  subservient  to  the  American  Govemnoent  as  a  soffi- 
ancient  system  of  monopoly  and  cient  modification  of  the  naviga- 
exclusion.  tion  acts,  and  their  ports  conlint}* 

The  American  merchants  soon  ed  to  be  shut  to  British  vessets, 

felt  the  disadvantages  to  wliicb  coming  from  those  ports.     The 

they  were  subjected  in  the  direct  distresses  of  the  islands  increas- 

trade,  in  consequence  of  being  ing,  negotiations  were  commenc- 

excluded    from    the    circuitous  cd  on   the  part  of  the  British 

voyage,  and  exposed  to  the  com-  Government,  the  same  year,  with 

petition  of  vessels  on  their  return  the  view  of  arranging  the  terms 

to  England  from  the  West  India  of  intercourse ;  but  as  it  insisted 

Islands,  upon  laying  a  discriminating  duty 

Strenuous  efforts  were  accord-  in  favor  of  produce  imported  mto 

ingly  made  in  the  principal  sea-  the  West  Indies  from  the  northern 
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colonies,  no  arra  ement  was 
made,  as  the  Ameri^aD  Govem- 
roenc  refused  to  facilitate  the  ob- 
ject of  ks  rival,  in  making  those 
colonies  places  of  deposit  for  the 
supply  of  her  islands. 

The  unsuccessful  termination 
of  this  negotiation  left  the  United 
States  no  alternative  but  that  of 
relinquishing  ail  share  in  the  in- 
tercourse, or  to  meet  the  restric- 
tons  by  countervailing  restrictions. 
Tiiey  chose  the  latter ;  and  by 
the  law  of  May  15th,  1620,  all 
intercourse  with  the  colonies  in 
British  vessels  was  prohibited,  and 
the  importation  of  all  colonial 
produce  was  limited  to  a  direct 
importation  from  the  place  of  its 
production.  This  put  a  stop  to 
the  trade  in  British  vessels,  and 
shut  the  produce  of  the  British 
West  Indies  from  the  American 
market. 

These  retaliatbg  measures  ope- 
rated so  serereiy  upon  the  British 
pfanters,  that  after  two  years  of 
sofiering  the  government  at  home 
resolved  to  make  another  effort 
tor  their  relief.  A  law  was  ac- 
cordingly introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment (act  of  June  24tb,  1822,) 
by  which  admission  was  permitted 
to  ibreign  vessels  into  certam 
specified  ports  in  the  West  Indies, 
with  certam  speci6ed  articles,  the 
IKoduce  of  the  country  where 
the  vessels  belonged. 

By  this  act  a  discriminating 
duly  of  ten  per  cent  was  laid  on 
foreign  produce  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  northern  colo- 
nies, and  Britbb  vessels  had,  in 
addition  to  the  direct  intercourse, 
the  advantages  of  the  circtiitous 
voyage,  which  was  only  permitted 
mtfaem. 

4* 


The  Colonial  Legislatures  also 
imposed  heavy  discrimiuating  du- 
ties, giving  a  decided  advantage 
to  British  tonnage.  In  this 
change  in  its  policy  the  Govern- 
ment aimed  to  encourage  the 
trade  between  the  northern  colo- 
nies and  the  West  Indies,  —  to 
give  to  her  tonnage  engaged  in 
the  direct  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  England  the 
advantage  growing  out  of  the 
combination  of  voyages, —  and  to 
monopolize  the  colonial  trade  by 
heavy  duties  imposed  upon 
American  vessels  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  islands. 

To  counteract  these  objects 
and  at  the  same  time  to  ment 
England,  so  far  as  the  new  sys- 
tem savored  of  liberalitj',  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  by  Mr  Mon- 
roe, 1822,  opening  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  to  British  ves- 
sels from  the  colonies,  but  con6n- 
ing  the  importations  from  the  isl- 
ands to  the  produce  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  continuing  the  dis- 
criminating tonnage  duty  of  one 
dollar  per  ton,  which  had  been 
imposed  as  an  equivalent  to  the 
colonial  tonnage  duties. 

The  next  Sesskm  of  Congress 
a  law  was  passed,  March  1st, 
]  823,  confining  the  British  ves- 
sels to  the  direct  trade  betiveen 
the  United  States  and  the  colo- 
nies from  which  they  came,  in  the 
same  maimer  that  the  American 
vessels  were  confined  by  the  co- 
lonial system  to  the  direct  trade 
between  the  United  States  and 
the  colony  at  which  they  had  ar- 
rived. 

These  measures  produced  an 
order  in  Council,  July,  1 823,  im- 
posing a  tonnage  duty  of  4s.  3d. 
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on  American  vessels  trading  with 
the  cdonies. 

American  navigation  was  tlius 
«uWected  to  a  disadvantage,  but 
5iillthe  trade  flourished;  \vhen 
the  British  (Jovermnent  deemed 
it  expedient  to  adopt  a  new  sjrs- 
tem,  permitting  the  importation 
into  certain  ports  in  the  West  In- 
dies of  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  the  vessel,  bringing 
the  same,  belonged,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  salt  provisions,  muni- 
tions of  war,  books,  whale  oil  and 
the  productions  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies.     The  exportation  of 
colonial  produce  was  also  permit- 
ted  dwectly  to  the  country  to 
which  the  vessel  belonged. 

The  inland  importation  of  all 
produce  into  Canada,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia  was  also 
authorized.  « 

This  law,  which  was  passed 
July  6th,  1826,  aimed  to  make 
the  British  islands  depots  for  the 
supply  of  South    America,  and 
also  to  procure  supplies  for  the 
West  Indies  through  the  northern 
colonies.    It  was  altogether  in- 
operative upon  European  and  also 
upon  American  powers,   except 
upon  the  United  States,  in  refer- 
ence to  whose  trade  it  seemed  to 
have  been  framed,  and  with  the 
Tiew  of  terminating  the  colonial 
ilispute  in  favor  of  England.    It 
was,  in  some  respects,  a  modifi- 
catTon  of  the  rigor  of  the  old  co- 
lonial systetn ;  but  as  it  made  an 
invidious  distinction  between  pow- 
ers possessing  and  those  not  pos- 
sessing  colonies,  the  American 
Government  could  not  accede  to 
its  terms  without  departing  from 
the  commercial  pdicy  adopted 
upon  the  organization  of  the  Gov- 


ernment. Under .  these  circum* 
stances  it  sought  to  arrange  the 
matter  by  an  agreement :  prefer- 
ring tbit  mode  to  legislatioo^ 
which  experience  had  shown  to 
be  productive  of  hostile  feelmgs. 
A  new  negotiation  was  accord- 
ingly commenced,  which  termi- 
nated unsuccessfully,  but  which 
fully  developed  the  views  and 
principles  of  the  respective  par- 
ties. 

The  British  Government  assert- 
ed that  any   participation  in  the 
colonial  trade  by  a  foreign  power 
was  a  boon  —  that  the  trade  was 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  to  be  regu- 
lated solely  by  the  laws  of  the 
parties   possessing  the  colonies, 
and  that  a  counteractive  measure, 
confining  British  vessels  to  the 
direct  voyage  between  the  colonies 
and  the  United  States,  was  an  in- 
jury and    a  deviation  from  the 
spirit  of  the  Convention  of  1816. 
The     American    Government 
admitted  the  right  of  England  to 
make  regulations,  opening  either 
in  whole  or  part,    the  colonial 
trade  ;  but  contended  that  it  was 
a  right  not  peculiarly  applicable 
to  that  trade,  but    one    which 
applied  equally  to  the  trade  with 
her  European  possessions,   and 
that  when  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  colonies 
was  to  be  opened,  it  belonged  to 
the  United  States  as  well  as    to 
England  to  establish  the  footing 
on  which  the  intercourse  was  to 
be  placed. 

The  principles  upon  which  the 
excltision  from  the  cofonial  trade 
was  jumMied,  were  not  apj[4tcable 
10  an  American  power.  They 
applied  solely  to  £aropean  na- 
tions, and  were  derived  imh  from 
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the  Dttture  of  things,  but  were  of 
arintraij  iDveDtion,  and  iotend- 
ed  to  protect  artificial  interests  and 
an  unjust  monopoly  of  the  com- 
merce and  resources  of  the 
wrstem  continent. 
'^  The  American  Government, 
however,  was  so  desirous  of  ad- 
justing this  controversy  amicably, 
that  it  in  one  particular  swerv- 
ed from  tiie  strict  principle  for 
which  it  bad  contended,  and  au- 
thorized Mr  GaUatin  to  waive  the 
question  respecting  the  dtscrimin- 
aling  duty  in  favor  of  the  produce 
of  the  northern  colonies,  will)  the 
exce{^n  of  the  ))roduce  of  the 
United  Stales  descending  the  St 
Lawrence  and  SorreL 

Jn  oth^  respects,  the  inter- 
course was  to  be  placed  on  a 
looting  strictly  reciprocal,  and  the 
Americao  Government  also  offer- 
ed %o  abolish  all  restriction,  and 
to  permit  the  vessels  of  both  par- 
ties loparticipale  upon  equal  terms 
in  ail  intercourse  between  their 
reqiective  dominions  and  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Before  Mr  Gallatin  (to  whom 
this  negotiation  was  committed) 
had  presented  his  credentials,  an 
order  of  Council  was  issued, 
closingibe  colonial  ports  agabst 
Anencan  vessels ;  and  the  British 
nimister  (Mr  Canning^  then  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  aaways  un- 
friendly to  American  interests,  re- 
fold to  open  any  negotiation  with 
the  view  to  aa  arrangement  of  die 
eoDtrover^. 

The  unsatisfactory  termination 
of  this  dispute  gave  to  the  oppo- 
sitioQa  good  opportunity  to  arra^ 
the  conduct  of  the  last  admtnistra- 
lioo  before  the  public,  and  it  was 
not  neglected.  It  was  accused 
of  an  undue  fondness  for  diplo- 


macy ;  of  an  inimical  feeling  to- 
wards England,  and  of  neglect- 
ing the  public  business. 

The  loss  of  the  colonial  trade 
was  imputed  entirely  to  misman- 
agement, and  tl)e  new  administra- 
tion came  into  power  under  strong 
assurances  on  the  part  of  its  friends, 
that  no  effort  would  be  spared  to 
induce  England  to  open  the  West 
India  ports  to  American  vessels. 

Accordingly,  shortly  after  the 
inauguration  of  General  Jackson, 
Mr  Louis  McLane  was  appointed 
minister  to  England,  with  special 
instructions  on  this  point.  The 
Secretary  of  State  in  tnese  instruc- 
tions after  narrating  the  events, 
which  led  to  the  suspension  of  the 
direct  intercourse,  stated  that  there 
were  three  grounds  on  which  the 
United  States  were  assailable  — 
1st,  in  their  Moo  long  and  too 
tenaciously  resisting  the  right  of 
Great  Britain  to  impose  protecting 
duties  in  her  colonies ;  2d,  m  con-  v 
fining  British  vessels  to  the  direct 
voyage  after  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  Parliament  of  1835;  and 
3d,  in  omitting  to  accept  of  the 
ternos  oSered  by  that  act,'  Mr 
McLane  was  instructed  to  obviate 
the  unfavorable  impression  pro- 
duced by  these  circumstances, 
and  to  enable  him  so  to  do,  he 
was  authorized  to  say  to  the  Britr 
ish  Government,  that  the  United 
States  would  recede  from  tliose 
grounds^  by  abolishing  the  discri- 
minating duties  on  British  vessels 
coming  from  the  colonies ;  by  re- 
pealing the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  1623;  and  by  acceding  to  the 
terms  of  the  act  of  Parliament  of 
1825, 

The  instructions  then  proceed- 
ed to  say ,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  object  to  enter- 
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iflg  into  tbis  arrangetnent  on  ac- 
coant  of  the  omission  of  the  Grov- 
ernment  of  the  United  Slates  lo 
accept  of  those  terms,  ,when 
formerly  offered — that  MrMc- 
Ijane  knew  of  tlie  course  taken 
by  the  party  now  in  power,  in  re- 
ference to  tlie  policy  of  the  late 
administration  on  that  question, 
and  he  was  authorized  to  state  to 
the  British  Government,  that  the 
pretensions  of  that  administra- 
tion had  not  been  sustained  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and 
were  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
views  of  the  Grovernment.* 

Thus  authorized,  Mr  McLane 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
mission,  and  shortly  alter  his  ar- 
rival, he  communicated  to  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  desired  to  open  the  ne- 
gotiation. To  this  communication 
no  reply  was  made,  except  one 
generally  professing  a  friendly 
feeling  and  a  desire  to  amicably 
adjust  the  business.  The  verbal 
conferences  between  the  negotia- 
tors however  continued,  and  the 
Cabinet  at  Washington  felt  so  de- 
sirous of  regaining  the  trade,  that 
towards  the  close  of  the  session, 
the  following  message  was  sent  to 
Congress  by  the  President. 

<  To  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representati?e8  of  the  U.  S. 

*  Gentlemen  :  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  inform  you  that  I  am  daily 
expecting  the  definitive  answer  of 
the  BritiSi  Government  to  a  pro^ 
position  which  has  been  submitted 
to  it  by  this,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Colonial  Trade. 

'  This  communication  has  been 
delayed  by  a  confideut  belief  that 
the  answer  referred  to  would  have 
been  received  early  enough  to 


have  admitted  of  itssubmisskmto 
you  in  sufficient  season  for  the 
final  action  of  Congress  at  its  pre- 
sent session ;  and  is  now  induced 
by  an  apprebensioQ  that,  altbougb 
the  packet  by  whicli  it  was  inteDd- 
ed  to  be  sent  is  hourly  expected, 
its  arrival  may,  nevertheless,  be  de- 
layed until  after  your  adjournmeot. 

^  SlK)uld  this  branch  of  thenego- 
tiation  committed  to  our  Mioistef 
be  sucessful,  the  present  interdict 
would,  nevertheless,  benecessarily 
continued  until  tlic  next  sessioD  of 
Congress,  as  the  President  has,  io 
no  evei^  authority  to  remove  it. 

'  Although  no  decision  has  been 
made,  at  the  date  of  our  hst  ad- 
vices from  Mr  McLane,  yet,  from 
the  general  character  of  the  inter- 
views between  him  and  those  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  whose 
particular  duly  it  was  to  coofer 
whh  him  on  the  subject,  there  is 
sufficient  reason  to  expect  a  favor- 
able result,  to  justify  me  in  sub- 
mitting to  you  the  propri^y  of  pro- 
viding for  a  decision  in  the  recess. 

*  This  may  be  done  by  author- 
izing the  President,  in  case  an 
arrangement  can  be  efiected  upon 
such  tenns  as  Congress  would 
approve,  to  carry  the  same  ii^ 
effect  on  our  part  by  prociaroation, 
or,  if  it  should  be  thought  advisable 
to  execute  the  views  of  Congress 
by  like  means,  in  the  event  of  an 
unfavorable  decision. 

Any  information  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Executire,  which  you 
may  deem  necessary  to  guide 
your  deliberations  and  which  it 
may,  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces, be  proper  tc  communicate, 
shall  be  promptly  laid  before  you, 
if  required,    Andrew  Jaoksoh. 

Washiogton,  26th  May,  1880. 


•Vide  Public  Documents,  p.  77. 
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TIm8  message  was  committed  to  nicated  to  the  British  (Jovernment 
the  coflHDittee  on  commerce,  the  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  dis- 
cliiimian  of  which  (MrCambre*-  position  of  the  American  Grovem- 
leog)  reported  the  next  day  a  bill  roent  to  relinquish  the  stand  it  liad 
to  authorise  the  President  to  sus-  hitherto  taken  on  this  question, 
pend  or  to  repeal  by  proclamation  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his 
tbeactsofCkxigress  of  1818,1820  letter  of  June  18,1830,  informing 
and  1823,  whenever  he  could  be  Mr  McLane  of  its  passage  in- 
satisfied,  that  Great  Britain  would  structed  him  to  so  represent  it  to 
open  the  West  India  ports  for  an  the  British  Government.  It  was  so 
indefinite  or  a  limited  term  to  represented,  and  our  minister  in 
AmericftD  vessek  from  the  United  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
States,  suigect  to  the  same  duties  of  July  12th,  declared,  ^  that  the 
as  British  vesseb  from  the  United  law  conceded  in  its  terms  all  the 
States,  and  that  American  vessels  power  in  the  regulation  of  the 
would  be  pennitted  to  carry  the  colonial  trade  to  Great  Britain, 
prodoce  of  those  blands  to  all  and  that  it  authorized  the  Presi- 
Goiuitries  except  British  posses-  dent  to  confer  on  British  vessels 
sioQS  to  which  British  vessels  were  all  those  privileges,  as  well  in  the 
permitted  to  carry  it.  The  ports  circuitous  as  the  direct  voyage, 
of  the  United  States  were  then  to  wfach  Greaf  Britain  had  at  any 
be  opened  to  British  vessels  from  time  demanded  or  desired*' 
the  colonies  upon  the  same  terms  These  concessions  were  at 
as  Ameriesa  vessels.  length  deemed   sufficient  by  the 

This  btU   having   been  twice  British  Grovemment ;  and  on  the 

read,  Mr  Cmnbreleng  moved  a  17th  August,  1830,  an  answer  was 

raaofutioB  requesting  the  President  given  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 

t^oomiBOflicate  to  the  House  such  in  which  these  concessions    and 

iaftnntioQ  eooceming  the  state  abandonment  of  a  principle  long 

of  the  D^otiatioa  as  he  should  contended   for,  are    specifically 

think  advisable.  recapitulated,  as  if  to  preclude  (he 

This  resoiudon   was  agreed  to  United  States  from  again  insisting 

and  in  the  afternoon  a  secret  mes-  upon  it ;  a  construction  put  upon 

sage  was  sent  from  the  Pre^dent  the  late  act  of  Congress  agreeable 

comniaaicatiDg  some  infcMrmation  to  the  views  of  Gi-eat  Britain,  an 

jiMt  received  irom  the  minister  at  intimation   given  that  tbe  British 

LoodoB.     This  iofbrmation  was  government  contemplated  an  aug- 

in  substance  an  account  of  the  pro-  mentation  of  the  duties  on   pro- 

gtetsof  the  negotiatioDS.    And  it  duce  imported  directly  from  the 

induced  the  Houses  to  pass  the  biU  United    States  with    the    view 

without  ctelay  —  105   ayes,    28  of  encouraging  the    importation 

najTs.  through  the  northern  colonies,  and 

Hie  bill  vras  then  sent  to  the  finally  an  assurance  fhade  that  tiie 

Senate,  where  it  was  also  assented  carrying  into  efifect  of  the  law  of 

to,  and  having  received  the  sane-  Congress,  would  remove  all  diffi- 

lioii  of  the  President  it  became  a  culty  in  the  way  of  the  renewal  of 

law,  and  was  forthwith  commu-  intercourse  on  the  footing  of  the 
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act  of  Parlitftnentof  1826.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  this  answer  at 
Washington,  the  President  issued 
a  proclamation  dated  October  6th, 
1830,  opening  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  to  British  vessels 
from  all  the  British  colonies  on  or 
near  the  North  American  conti- 
ncfnt,  and  declaring  the  acts  of 
Congress  of  1 8 1 8, 1 820  and  1 823 
absolutely  repealed.  The  trade 
in  British  vessels  accordingly  at 
once  commenced,  and  on  the  6th, 
of  November  following,  ihe  British 
Government  by  an  order  of  coun- 
cil opened  the  colonial  ports  to 
vessels  of  the  United  States. 

The  controversy  was  thus  ter- 
roinated,and  although  the  principle 
of  reciprocity  was  so  far  given  up 
as  to  concede  to  Great  Britain  the 
circuitous  voyage,  as  well  as  the 
right  to  encourage  the  indirect 
importation  of  American  produce 
through  the  northern  colonies  by 
augmentingthe  duties  on  the  direct 
importation,  the  United  States  on 
their  part  gamed  a  participation  in 
the  direct  intercourse  upon  terms 
of  reciprocity,  and  the  additional 
privilege  of  exporting  goods  from 
the  British  colonies  to  foreign 
countries.  The  controvert  resul- 
ted substantially  to  the  advantage 
of  American  interests  although 
the  principle  contended  for  by 
Great  Britain  prevailed. 

It  indeed  follows  from  the  na- 
ture of  things,  that  a  system  so 
entirely  artificial  as  the  cobnial 
system,  and  so  contrary  to  the  in- 
terests of  all  American  States  can- 
not be  sustained  without  great  diffi- 
culty and  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  colonial  power.  Experi- 
ence has  accordingly  shown  '  that 
restrictive  measures  have  not  been 


able  entirely  to  prevent  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  the  colo- 
nies and  the  United  States,  and 
such  is  the  advantageous  position 
of  an  independent  community, 
that  where  trade  has  been  permit- 
ted, much  the  greater  portion  of  it 
has  been  carried  on  in  American 
vessels.  When  the  direct  inter- 
course is  prohibited,  the  transpor- 
tation to  the  Danish  and  Swedish 
Islands,  through  which  importa- 
tions of  produce  are  made,  is  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  tonnage 
of  the  United  States  ;  and  when 
the  direct  trade  is  permitted,  the 
greater  proportion  of  it  is  engross- 
ed by  the  same  flag. 

Even  the  discriminating  duty  in 
favor  of  importations  from  the 
northefm  colonies,  unless  so  great 
as  to  be  nearly  prohibitory,  can 
produce  but  little  effect  in  divert- 
ing the  trade  from  the  dire« 
route. 

The  system,  however,  is  still 
persisted  in  by  Great  Britain  ;  and 
directly  after  concluding;  the  ar- 
rangement in  question  with  the 
United  States,  the  minister  pro- 
posed an  increase  of  nearly 
fifty  per  cent  in  the  duties  on 
American  produce  imported  into 
the  islands,  and  to  permit  their 
importation  into  the  northern  col- 
omes  without  duty.  The  change 
in  the  ministry  itself  about  that 
time  prevented  that  measure  from 
being  carried  into  effect ;  and  time 
alone  can  determine  whether  in 
case  it  should  be  adopted,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  adopt  other  counteractive  mea- 
sures in  place  of  those  repeated 
by  the  Proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  protection  of  their 
navigation  and  commerce. 


CHAPTER     III. 

IVeatUs  between,  the  United  States  and  Cherokees.  —  Condition  of 
Cherokees.  —  Constitution  adopted  by  do,  —  Policy  of  Georgia, 
—  Views  of  Federal  Government,  —  Question  between  the 
Cherokees  and  United  States.  —  Conduct  of  Georgia,  —  Pro- 
ceedings  in  Congress,  — Bill  reported  in  Senate.  —  Proceedings 
in  Soiote,  —  j&i  House,  —  Passage  of  Bill,  —  Character  of 
BiU. 


One  of  the  most  embarrassing 
subjects  which  fell  under  the  cog- 
uzance  oC  the  new  administration, 
related  to  the  Indian  tribes  within 
the  limits  of  States  already  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union. 

In  the  AiMUjal  Register  for  the 
years  1827-8-9  *  a  full  account 
was  given  of  the  peculiar  relations 
subseting  between    those    tribes 
and  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
enuneots^     Some  embarrassment 
bad  grown  out  of   the   different 
views  winch  lately  began  to  be 
emertained  of  their  territorial  and 
mil  rights  by   the  authorities  of 
Georgia  and  by  those  of  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  and  a  warm  and  an- 
gry controversy,  relative  thereto, 
had  commenced  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  administration  of  Mr  Mon- 
roe, which  continued  throughout 
that  of  his  successor.  An  account 
of  the  controversy  respecting  the 
Creeks  and  of  its  6nal  adjustment 
by  a  treatv,  will   be  found  in  the 


1st  and  2d  volumes  of  the  Regis- 
ter. The  Cherokees  also  resid- 
ing in  Georgia,  however,  refused 
to  make  any  concessions,  and  de- 
termined resolutely  to  adhere  to 
their  rights  and  obligations,  as 
defined  by  the  treaties  already  in 
force.  Various  efforts  were  made 
to  induce  them  to  depart  from 
this  resolulion,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Georgia  was  loud  in  its 
threats  in  case  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  put  the  State 
in  possession  of  the  Cherokee 
country,  of  taking  the  matter  into 
its  own  hands.  All  attempts, 
however,  to  persuade  the  Chero- 
kees to  part  with  another  acre  of 
their  territory  proved  ineffectual. 
They  declared  that  they  had  al- 
ready reduced  their  limits  within 
reasonable  bounds ;  that  in  the 
expectation  of  becoming  a  people, 
they  had  relinquished  their  va- 
grant habits  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  agriculture,  and  to  the 


*  Vide  page  69.  lb. 
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arts  of  civilized  life.  They  had 
now  accustomed  iheraselves  to 
the  utensils,  the  food  and  the  hab- 
its of  the  white  man,  needed 
many  of  his  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries, professed  his  religion,  spoke 
his  language  and  had  adopted  his 
•  laws  ;  they  must  advance  or  be- 
come extinct,  and  with  this  alter- 
native alone  in  view,  they  could 
not  consent  to  stop  short  in  their 
progress  in  civilization  and  to  put 
their  very  existence  at  stake  by 
exchanging  their  cultivated  coun- 
try for  an  unexplored  wilderness. 
The  expectation,  therefore,  of 
obtaining  possession  of  this  coun- 
try through  the  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  relin- 
quished. It  had  manifested  a 
sincere  desire  to  comply  with  the 
compact  of  1802,  in  the  letter 
and  spirit ;  and  it  was  not  pre- 
tended that  an  agreement  to  ex- 
tinguish the  Indian  title '  when  it 
could  be  peaceably  done  on  rea- 
sonable terms,  bound  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  resort  to  force.  Be- 
sides, the  tJnited  States  had  en- 
tered into  various  treaties  with  this 
tribe,  which  not  only  prevented 
tiie  Grovernment  from  encroach- 
ing upon  its  territory,  but  com- 
pelled it  to  protect  them  from  the 
encroachments  of  others.  This 
Indian  tribe  formerly  was  a  pow- 
erful nation,  occupying  a  large 
tract  of  country  in  the  western 
parts  of  Georgia,  South  and  North 
Carolina,  and  extending  over  a 
large  part  of  the  old  Mississippi 
territory.  During  the  revolution 
they  took  part  together  with  most 
of  the  Indian  tribes  against  the 
United  States,  and  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  great  southwestern  tribes 


still  continued  to  preserve  their 
hostile  attitude.  The  Creeks  and 
Cherokees,  who  were  allies, 
threatened  the  frontier  settlements 
of  Georgia  and  North  Carolina, 
and  as  these  States,  especially  the 
former,  had  undertaken  to  inter- 
fere in  an  unauthorized  manner 
with  Indian  afiairs.  Congress  re- 
fused to  employ  the  arms  of  the 
Confederacy  to  reduce  them  to 
submission,  unless  the  whole  pow- 
er of  establishing  tlie  terms  of 
Eeace  was  acknowledged  to  be- 
mg  to  that  body.  A  treaty  was 
finally  concluded  at  Hopewell,  in 
1786,  by  which  peace  was  re- 
stored, and  the  Cherokees  were 
received  into  the  favor  and  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States,  up- 
on certain  conditions,  viz : 

All  prisoners  and  all  property 
were  to  be  restored. 

The  Indians  acknowledged 
themselves  to  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  and 
of  no  other  sovereign. 

Their  hunting  grounds  within 
the  United  States  were  defin- 
ed and  a  boundary  line  allot- 
ted; and  it  was  agreed  that  if 
any  person  should  attempt  to  set- 
tle on  those  grounds,  he  should 
forfeit  the  protection  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  be  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  Indians.  Proviaon 
was  made  for  the  punishment 
of  offenders,  for  the  regulation 
of  all  Indian  afiairs  by  C/ongress 
and  for  the  representation  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  in  that 
assembly  by  a  deputy  of  its  own 
choice. 

Peace,  however,  was  not  firm- 
ly established  by  this  treaty.  The 
citizens  of  (Jebrgia  continued  to 
encroach  on  the^  Cherokee  terri- 
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lory,  and  afier  the  adoption  of  the 
Fedefa]  Constitution  (which  gave 
jurisdictioQOver  Indian  commerce 
and  the  whole  treaty-making 
power  to  Congress,)   a  treaty  of 

B»ce  and  frieDdship  was  made  at 
olstoo  in  179 J,  by  which  the 
Cberokees  acknowledged  them- 
sehres  to  be  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  and  of  no 
otbor  scyFereign,  and  stipulated 
noc  to  make  any  treaty  with  any 
foreign  power,  individual  Staie^ 
Of  individuals  of  any  State. 
Prisoners  were  surrendered  and 
a  boundary  line  declared  'be* 
tween  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation,' 
and  the  United  States,  to  extin* 
gubh  their  claims  to  the  land 
north  and  east  of  the  boundary 
fine,  agreed  to  pay  $1500  annu- 
ally to  the  ^Cherokee  Nation, 
which  re&iqubbed  and  ceded 
their  right  to  the  said  land ;  and  the 
Vaked  Ststes  also  agreed  solemn*^ 
iy  to  guaranty  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation  all  their  lands  not  thereby 
ceded.'  1:  was  further  agreed  that 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
sbodd  have  the  free  use  of  a  road 
ihroQ^  that  territory  and  of  the 
novigatkxi  of  the  Tennessee  Riv- 
er; and  that  the  United  States 
sfamid  have  the  right  of  regulating 
the  Cherokee  trade.  It  was  fur- 
ther idpulated  that  all  citizens 
setding  on  the  Cherokee  land 
sfaooU  forfeit  the  protection  of  the 
United  Slates  and  be  subject  to 
the  Cherokee  laws ;  that  no  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  should 
attempt  to  go  into  the  Cherokee 
coontiy  without  a  passport  from  a 
Goremor  of  one  of  the  States  or 
a  person  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dnf ;  and  that  any  citizen  of  the 
5 


United  Stales  commiiting  any 
offence  within  the  Cherokee  terri- 
tory should  be  punished  as  if  the 
same  had  been  committed  '  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  or 
District  to  which  he  may  belong, 
against  a  citizen  thereof.'  Pro- 
visions were  also  made  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  tribe,  and  that  they  *  may  be 
led  to  a  greater  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  become  herdsmen  and 
cultivators,  instead  of  remaining 
in  a  state  of  hunters;'  and  the 
United  States  agreed  to  furnish 
gratuitously  implements^  of  hus- 
bandry and  to  aid  them  in  their 
progress  towards  civilization. 

In  1798,  a  further  cession  of 
their  territory  was  made  by  the 
treaty  of  Tellico;  the  annuity 
was  increased  to  $6000  and  the 
United  States  in  the  6th  article, 
agreed  to  continue  *  the  guarantee 
of  the  remainder  of  their  country 
forever.'  Other  treaties  were 
subsequently  made,  modifying 
from  time  to  time  the  boundary 
Ibe;  and  one  in  1816,  permitting 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  navigate  the  rivers  within  the 
Creek  nation  ;  but  these  treaties 
did  not  in  any  respect  alter  the 
relations  subsisting  between  them 
and  the  United  States.  On  the 
contrary,  all  tlie  former  treaties 
were  recognised  and  confirmed 
by  a  treaty  made  at  Tellico  in 
1805,  and  by  a  treaty  made  in 
1817  at  the  Cherokee  Agency, 
This  latter  treaty  was  made  with 
the  view  of  enabling  a  part  of  the 
nation  to  emigrate  beyond  the 
Mississipi,  and  all  former  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and 
the  Cherokee  nation  were  ex-i 
pressly  recognised  by  it  and  da* 
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dared  to  be  still  id  force  and  The  third  describes  the  nature 
binding  on  both  parties.  Relying  and  powers  of  the  legislature, 
upon  these  treaties,  the  Cherokee  This  is  to  consist  of  a  Conunktee 
nation  determined  to  part  with  no  and  a  Council,  each  having  a  ne- 
jnore  territory,  and  availing  them-  gative  on  the  other,  and  both  to 
selves  of  the  advantages  held  out  be  ^'ie|d  '  the  General  Council  of 
by  them,  they  had  under  the  the  Cherokee  Nation.'  The  Corn- 
guidance  of  their  sagacious  chief-  mittee  is  to  consist  of  two  mem- 
tains  advanced  rapidly  in  civiliza-  hers  from  each  of  the  eight  dic- 
tion and  promised  soon  to  be  on  tricts ;  and  the  council  of  three 
a  footing  of  equality  with  the  sur-  from  each  district  is  to  be  cboseo 
rounding  whites.  by  the  qualified  electors  in  their 

In  1827,  a  striking  advance  was  respective  districts,  for  the  terra 

made   by  their  discarding  in  a  of  two  years.     All  free  male  citr- 

general  council  their  former  rude  zens  except  persons  of  African 

government,  which  was  based  on  or^n,  who  have  attained  the  age 

their    aboriginal    customs,     and  of  eighteen  years,  are  entitled  to 

adopting  a  written  constitution  for  vote   at  pubUc   elections  and  are 

the  future  government  of  the  na-  to  vote  viva  voce.    The  other  pro- 

tion.    This  constitution    was  in  visions  of  this  article  need  not  be 

substance  as  follows.    The  first  stated,  as  tliey  are  similar  to  those 

article  describes  the  boundaries  which  govern  legislative  proceed- 

of  the  nation  sfnd  declares  that  ings  in  the  States  of  the  Union, 
the  jurisdiction  of   the  govern-       The  fourth  relates  to  the  ex- 

ment  shall  extend  over  the  country  ecutive  power.     This  is  vested  in 

within  the  described  boundaries,  a  Principal  Chief,  to  be  chosen 

and  that  the  lands  therein  shall  by  the  General  Council,  and  to 

be  the  common   property  of  the  hold  his  office  four  years.     An 

nation,    but    the    improvements  assistant  Principal  Chief  is  to  be 

made  thereon   are  to  be  the  ex-  chosen  in  the  same  manner,   for 

elusive  property  of  the  individual  four  years ;  and  every  year,  three 

citizens  making  or  rightfully  pos-  men  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 

sessing  the  same.     The  citizens  General  Council,  to  be  associated 

of  the  nation  are  to  possess  no  with  the  assistant  Principal  Chief 

right  to  dispose  of  their  improve-  as  advisers  of  the  Principal  Chiefs, 
ments  in  any  manner  to  the  Uni-        The  fifth  defines  tne  nature 

ted   States,  individual  States  nor  and  power  of  the  Judiciary.     The 

to  individual  citizens  thereof.  Judicial  powers  are  vested    in  a 

The  second  article  divides  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  Cir- 

Govemment  into  three  Depart-  cuit  and  Inferior  Courts  as  the 

ments :  viz.  the  Legislative,  Ex-  General  Council  may,  from  time 

ecutive,  and  the  Judicial,  and  pro-  to  time,  establish.    Three  judges 

vides  that  no  person  belonging  to  constitute  the   Supreme    Court, 

one  of  these  departments,   shall  and  hold  their  commissions  for 

exercise  any  of  the  powers  be-  four  years,  but  any  of  them  may 

longing  to  another  except  in  spe-  be  removed  from  office  on  the 

cified  cases.  address   of  two  thirds  of   both 
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liOQses  of  the  General  Council 
to  the  Prmcipal  Chief.  The 
jodges  receive  a  stated  cooijpeDsa- 
tioa  and  are  not  to  receive  fees  or 
perquisites  of  office,  nor  to  hold 
aoj  other  office  of  profit  or  trust 
whatever.  They  are  appointed 
by  a  joiat  vote  of  both  houses  of 
the  General  Council,  and  are 
efigble  only  within  the  ages  of 
thirty  and  seventy  years. 

The  rights  of  the  citizens  are 
secured  in  the  following  manner; 
Id  all  criraiDal  prosecutions^  the 
accused  shall  have  the  right  of 
beiog  heard,  of  demanding  the 
nature  of  the  accusation,  of  meet- 
kig  the  witnesses  face  to  face^  of 
having  compulsory  process  for  ob- 
lainiog  witness  in  bis  favor  ;  and, 
in  prosecutions  by  bdictment  or 
bfennation,  a  speedy  public  trial 
by  an  impartial  jury  ot  the  vicin- 
age, nor  shaQ  he  be  compelled  to 
give  evidence  against  himself. 

The  people  shall  be  secure  in 
ibeir  persons,  houses,  papers  and 
possessions,  from  unreasonable 
setEores  and  searches,  and  no 
warrant  shall  issue  to  search  any 
plaee,  or  seize  any  person  or 
thing,  without  describing  them  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  nor  without 
good  cause,  supported  by  oath  or 
affirroaiien*  Alljprisoners  shall  be 
bailable  upon  sufficient  securities, 
unless  far  capital  offences,  where 
the  proof  is  evident  or  presump- 
tion great 

The  sixte^ith  article  declares, 
that  no  minister  of  the  gospel 
while  discharging  the  exercises  of 
his  functions,  shall  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  Principal  Chief,  or 
a  seat  in  the  Legislature. 

No  person  who  denies  the  be- 
iag  of  a  God,  or  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  shall 
hold  any  civil  office  in  the  nation. 


Universal  toleration  in  religion  is 
allowed. 

All  commissions  shall  be  in 
the  name  of  the  Cherokee  nation 
and  sealed  with  the  national  seal, 
and  be  signed  by  the  Principal 
Chief. 

No  person  shall,  for  the  same 
ofience,  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy 
of  life  or  limb,  nor  shall  private 
property  be  taken  or  applied  to 
public  use  without  his  consent. 

The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall 
remain  inviolate. 

Schools,  and  the  means  of  ed- 
ucation shall  be  encouraged  in  the 
nation. 

The  appointment  of  officers, 
not  otherwise  directed  by  the 
constitution,  is  vested  in  the  Le- 
gislature. 

The  adoption  of  this  constitu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Cherokee 
nation,  by  extinguishing  the  ex- 
pectations, which  had  been  hith- 
erto entertained  of  effecting  the 
removal  of  this  tribe,  from  the 
State  of  Georgia  with  its  own 
consent,  induced  the  local  authori- 
ties to  assume  a  new  ground,  and 
to  hold  a  different  language,  both 
to  the  Federal  Government  and 
to  the  Indians  themselves.  It  had 
been  until  now  conceded,  that  the 
Federal  Grovemment  had  the  en- 
tire jurisdiction  over  this  subject, 
and  the  Government  of  Georgia 
had  only  urged,  that  it  was  its  duty 
under  the  compact  of  1802,  to 
extinguish  the  Indian  title  for  the 
use  of  Georgia  ^t  the  expense  of 
the  United  States.  It  now  assert- 
ed a  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
matter,  and  undertook  to  pass 
laws  extending  its  criminal  and 
civil  jurisdiction  over  the  Indians 
within  its  limits,  by  virtue  of  its 
au^horitv  as  a  sovereign  State. 
Accordmg  to  this  new  doctrine. 
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the  Indian  territory  belonged  to 
Georgia  absolutely,  the  Cherokees 
were  tenants  at  her  will,  and  she 
had  the  right  at  any  time  to  de- 
lernninethat  tenancy,  by  taking 
possession  and  extending  her  au- 
thority over  the  tribe.  These 
principles,  so  novel  in  themselves, 
were  directly  contrary  to  the  es- 
tablished practice  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Indian  Intercourse 
Act,  passed  in  17^5,  and  continu- 
ed with  some  modifications  in  tlie 
details  by  the  act  of  1802,  which 
was  still  in  force.  By  this  law, 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
were  prohibited  from  going  into 
the  Indian  territory,  the  bounda- 
ries of  which  were  specified,  un- 
der pain  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. Setding  upon  the  Indian 
territory,  or  surveying,  or  desig- 
nating boundaries  thereon,  was 
declared  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment ;  and  the  President 
was  authorized  to  employ  the 
military  force  to  remove  persons 
intruding  on  the  Indian  lands,  and 
to  deliver  them  over  to  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  United  States. 
The  legislature  of  Georgia  in  1828 
had  advanced  principles  in  viola- 
tion of  this  act  by  way  of  resolu- 
tions, but  it  was  foreseen  that  so 
long  as  the  Federal  Government 
was  determined  to  preserve  its 
authority  inviolate,  these  declara- 
tions could  not  be  carried  into 
effect.  Similar  encroachments 
upon  the  federal  authority  had 
been  attempted  in  relation  to  the 
Creek  Treaty,  but  the  determina- 
tion expressed  by  Mr  Adams  to 
execute  the  laws,  and  his  orders 
to  the  military,  to  arrest  all  intru- 
ders upon  the  Creek  Territory, 


produced  their  proper  effect,  and 
after  many  threats,  the  State  au- 
thorities were  obliged  to  acquiesce 
in  the  calm  but  firm  decision  of 
the  Executive.  The  system  of 
threatening,  however,  was  not  de- 
parted from. 

In  1828,  the  State  Legislature 
passed  a  law,  to  take  efiect  pro- 
spectively, extending  her  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Indians.     In  1829, 
the  law  was  re-enacted  to  take 
effect  in   1 830.     A   change  had 
now  taken  place  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal   Govern- 
ment, which  was  followed  by  a 
change  in  its  policy  towards  the 
Indian  tribes   within  the  United 
States,  and  the  States  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  imitated  tbe  ex- 
ample of  Georgia.    These  States 
were  also  partly  occupied  by  In- 
dian tribes,  but  under  difi^rent 
circumstances.     The  right  to  tbe 
land,  after  the   extinguishment  of 
the  Indian  title,  became  vested  in 
the  United   States — the   States 
being  created  by  act  of  Congress 
out  of  the  public  territory,    and 
bound  not  to  interfere   witb  the 
public  lands.    In  Alabama  were 
the    Creeks,   a  portion  of    the 
Cherokees,  and  a  few  Choctaws 
and  Chicasaws.    These  two  latter 
tribes,  however,  chiefly  resided  in 
Mississippi,  and  their  relations  with 
the  United  States  were   in  the 
main,  similar    to  those    existing 
with  the  Cherokees.     They  were 
also  far  advanced  in  civilization. 

Almost  immediately  after  the 
inauguration  of  General  Jackson, 
communications  were  made  by 
the  Executive  to  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokees,  indicating  the  policy 
which  would  be  in  future  pursued 
toward  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the 
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views  entertained  by  him,  of  the 
tekdoos  existing  between  them 
and  the  United  States. 

The  letter  to  the  Cherokee 
CouncU,  together  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
memorial  of  that  nation  to  Con- 
gress, and  other  documents  con- 
taining the  statements  of  both 
sides  of  the  question,  will  be 
found  among  the  Public  Docu- 
ments in  the  second  part  of  this 
volume.* 

From  these  papers  it  appeared, 
that  the  federal  administration 
conceded  to  Georgia,  fall  power 
as  a  sovereign  State,  to  extend  her 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  Indians  mdim  her  limits ; 
and  that  the  treaties  made  with 
the  United  States,  so  far  as  they 
contravened  this  ai»thority  by  guar- 
antying the  Indian  title,  were  not 
faioidlDg  upon  the  General  Govern- 
ment, masmuch  as  it  had  not  a 
oeostitmiooai  right  to  make  such 
treaties.  It  was  also  asserted, 
that  the  Indian  title  was  only  a 
right  to  bunt,  and  consequently 
was  temporary  and  subject  to  be 
abridged,  whenever  the  country 
was  wanted  for  the  use  of  civiliz- 
ed man;  that  the  right  guar- 
antied was  a  mere  right  of  pos- 
session, and  that  the  gtiarantee 
was  never  intended  to  be  adverse 
to  the  sovereign  right  of  Georgia. 

The  State  had  hitherto  been 
indoced  to  forbear  to  act,  in  the 
expectation  that  some  satisfactory 
arrangement  would  be  made ;  but 
the  course  adopted  in  creatine  a 
Cherokee  Government  professing 
to  be  independent,  was  inconsist- 
ent with  the  political  system  of 


the  United  States,  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  apprehensions  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  aboriginal 
claims.  The  attitude  thus  assum- 
ed by  the  Cherokee  Nation  was 
one  which  was  never  contempla- 
ted and  in  which  it  could  not  be 
sustained  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Cherokee  chieftains  on 
then-  part  contended,  that  the 
right  of  their  tribe  to  its  territory 
was  anterior  to  ail  other  claims, 
and  had  been  recognised  by  the 
whites  and  guarantied  by  treaties ; 
that  their  right  of  regtilating  their 
domestic  affairs  was  equally  un- 
deniable and  had  never  been 
surrendered ;  that  tliey  had  taken 
no  part  in  die  formation  of  tho 
Constitution  of  tlie  United  States 
nor  of  the  compact  of  1802  with 
Georgia,  and  therefore  were  not 
bound  by  any  of  the  provisions  ia 
those  instruments  or  any  construc- 
tion put  upon  them ;  that  if  any 
difficulty  resulted  from  inconsist- 
ent obligations,  they  should  not  be 
affected  by  it ;  and  they  suggest- 
ed that  it  was  easy  for  the  Stato 
and  Federal  Governments  to 
modify  the  compacts  between 
them  so  as  to  preserve  the  honor 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  and  prosperihr 
of  a  people  whose  title  to  thcar 
territory  was  undeniable,  whose 
interests  were  becoming  ideoti- 
&ed  with  their  white  neigbbors 
and  who  had  been  always  ready 
to  obev  their  call  as  frieiids  and 

0 

allies. 

Had  this  controversy  been  cofi* 
Bned  to  these  parties,  no  difficulty 
probably  would   have  grown  out 
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of  the  dispute.  The  obligations 
of  the  Goveriunent  of  the  United 
States  were  too  dear  to  permit 
any  encroachment  hy  any  direct 
agency  upon  the  Cherokee  terri- 
tory. This  responsibility  was  as- 
sumed by  the  State  Goiremioent 
The  act  of  Georgia,  Tvhich  was 
passed  December  20tb,  1828,  * 
provided  for  a  division  of  the 
Cherokee  country  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  State  into  five  portions 
and  attached  them  to  the  fiv^ 
contiguous  countries.  The  laws 
of  Geor^a  were  extended  over 
the  white  residents  within  the  ter- 
ritory and  the  Indians  were  de- 
clared to  be  subject  after  the  first 
of  June,  1830,  to  such  laws  as 
the  Legislature  might  prescribe. 
The  Cherokee  laws  and  customs 
were  declared  to  be  void  after  the 
same  period,  and  all  Indians,  or 
their  descendants,  residing  within 
the  nation,  were  declared  to  he 
incompetent,  either  as  witnesses 
or  parties  in  a  suit  wherein  a 
white  man  was  a  party. 

The  hardi  and  arbitrary  char- 
acter of  this  law  excited  much 
feeling  throughout  the  country; 
and  the  view  which  the  new  ad- 
mihistration  took  of  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  towards  tbe 
Cherokees,  when  conflicting  with 
the  pretensions  of  Georgia,  gave 
good  ground  for  apprehension  as 
to  the  ulthnate  fate  of  this  tribe. 
Meetings  were  held  In  various 
parts  oi  the  Union  for  the  purpose 
of  remonstratbg  against  the  con- 
struction given  by  the  Executive 
o  tbe  treaties  between  the  United 
S^tes  and  the  Cherokees.  The 
Federal  Government  was  declar- 
ed to  be  bound   to  protect  this 


tribe  from  the  encroacfameots  of 
Georgia.  The  guarantee  was  in- 
tended as  a  substantial  protectioD 
against  all  invasions  upon  the  ter- 
ritory reserved,  and  especially 
against  encroachments  imder  the 
authority  of  States.  Tbe  diffi- 
culties, which  had  grown  out  of 
the  doubts  as  to  the  authority  of 
Congress,  under  the  articles  of 
confederation  were  the  induce- 
ment to  invest  the  General  Gpvem- 
ment  with  enlarged  authority  over 
this  subject  under  tlie  Federal 
Constitution,  and  the  encroach- 
ments which  the  inhabitants  of 
Georgia  had  formerly  made  upon 
the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  —  en- 
croachments which  had  more 
than  once  produced  hostilities 
between  them  and  the  whites- 
were  the  chief  motives  to  giving 
the  guarantee  in  question. 

The  faith  of  the  nation  was 
therefore  plighted  to  these  tribes; 
and  their  dependent  situation  gave 
them  a  strong  claim  upon  it,  re- 
quiring the  most  scrupulous  per- 
lormance  of  all  its  obligations. 
No  distinction,  drawn  iiom  the 
confederated  character  of  tbe 
Government,  could  be  regarded 
as  an  answer  to  these  claims. 
The  power  to  pledge  the  national 
faith  unquestionably  belonged  to 
the.  National  Government;  and 
whether  plighted  to  foreign  pow- 
ers, to  Indian  tribes  within  its 
limits,  or  to  its  own  citizens  in  a 
stale  of  rebellion,  it  gave  a  sacred 
character  to  its  stipulations,  which 
rendered  their  performance  of 
paramount  importance.  Tbe 
practical  construction  given  to 
these  treaUes  for  forty  years, 
which  had  been  hitherto  undis- 


*  For  act,  Tide  Domestic  Ocearrenceii  under  head  of  Georpa. 
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f medftke  promioiis of  the lodiaB 
inteiooarse  act,  io  conformkjr 
with  that  construction  for  netrljr 
the  same  ttroe,  were  also  urged  as 
uBtDswerable  reasons  whj  the 
Federal  GovenuDeot  should  coo- 
ttuieto  aflbrd  ks  protection  to 
the  Cherokees  as  it  had  hitherto 
done ;  and  a  strong  and  earnest 
appeal  was  made  lo  Congress  to 
prevent  the  Goireramant  of  Geor- 
gia from  carrying  into  efiect  a 
law  so  injurioos  to  the  natural 
rights  of  the  Indians  and  which 
was  a  direct  and  positive  violation 
of  those  treaties.  This  afq>eal 
did  not  induce  the  administration 
to  faregp  its  resolution  to  further 
the  desgns  of  Greorgia.  It  felt 
itseli  strong  in  the  support  of  a 
poweHul  party  in  the  coontry  and 
strong  bdications  were  given  that 
the  views  of  the  administranon 
respecting  the  Indians  would  be 
sostamed  by  a  large  portion  of 
that  party. 

Ine  government  of  Georgia 
however  felt,  that  the  harsh  and 
tmjastifid>le  steps  authorised  by 
the  act  of  1838,  could  not  he 
carried  into  efl^t  without  ex- 
citing a  torrent  of  public  feeling 
too  powerful  to  be  withstood. 
The  9th  section  of  that  law, 
which  ineapacitated  Indians  from 
appearmg  in  any  character  m 
Court  was  particulariy  objected 
to  as  violating  both  justice  and 
humanity.  An  act  was  therefore 
brought  in  at  the  nett  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  to  repeal 
that  section  of  the  law  of  1828. 
This  new  act  incorporated  the 
Cherokee  country  with  the  ad- 
joiaittg  counties  and  extended 
the  criminal  and  civil  jurisdicti<Ni 
of  the  State  over  all  persons  fai- 


habiting  it.  It  also  declared  all 
the  Cherokee  laws  void,  and 
rendered  it  criminal  to  carry  them 
into  effect  so  far  as  they  provided 
for  the  punishment  of  Indians  for 
seUmg  land  or  calline  or  attending 
a  Council  with  that  view.  It  was 
also  declared  a  misdemeanor  to 
dissuade  the  Indians  ttom  selling 
their  lands,  and  all  Indians  resid- 
rag  witlnn  the  Cherokee  territory 
were  rendered  incompetent  to 
testify  in  suits  where  a  ^ite  man 
residmg  out  of  the  nation  was  a 
party.  This  was  a  modification 
of  the  bill  of  1828,  and  permitted 
Indians  to  be  parties  in  suits  and 
witnesses  in  some  cases.  Most 
of  the  provisions  of  the  old  law 
however  were  left  still  in  force, 
and  the  Cherokees  were  in  great 
uncertainty  as  to  their  fate.  The 
States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
partially  followed  the  example  of 
Georgia  and  took  measures  to  ex- 
tend tneir  jurisdiction  over  the  In- 
dian territoiy  within  their  reject- 
ive  limits.  The  Legislature  of  the 
former  in  1629,  passed  a  law  ex- 
tending the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  over  the  Creek  nation  and 
authorizing  a  census  to  be  taken 
of  the  Indians.  The  law  of  Bfis- 
ff  ssippi,  which  was  passed  in  1 830, 
declared  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges held  by  the  Indians  by  vir- 
tue of  iheir  own  customs  to  be 
abolished,  and  placed  them  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  free  white 
citizens  of  the  State.  The  laws 
of  the  State  were  extended  over 
tiie  Indian  territory  and  it  was 
declared  to  be  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment  to  exeroise  any 
office  established  by  the  customs 
of  the  Indians.  Tne  passage  of 
these  laws,  together  with  the  un- 
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leonsiitutianal  course  of  Georgia, 
produced  much  excitement^  and 
the  humane  throughout  the  coun- 
try were  alarmed,  lest  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  GoTemment  to  t^lize 
them  ^houkl  be  rendered  abortive 
and  an  irreparable  injury  inflicted 
upon  the  character  of  the  country 
for  good  fakh  and  humanity. 

There  was  no  prospect,  that 
the  Federal  GoFemment  would 
interfere  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  this  law,  whether  it  was  con- 
strued to  be  an  infringement  of  the 
treaties  or  not.  The  Preddent 
had  declared,  that  he  did  not 
deem  it  comp^ent  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  interpose  its  au- 
thority between  the  State  and  the 
Indians,  and  this  opinion  was  reit- 
erated in  •his  message  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  21st  Congress.* 

The  late  attempt  of  the  Chero- 
kees  to  establish  an  independent 
government  within  the  States  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  although 
die  natural  result  of  the  policy 
of  the  United  States,  he  declared 
to  be  inconsistent  with  our  politi- 
cal system,  never  contemphted  by 
Ae  Federal  C^Nistitution  and  in 
which  they  could  not  be  sustained. 

He  had  informed  the  Cbero- 
kees  that  Oeorgia  and  Alabama 
had  a  right  to  extend  their  laws 
overthem  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  not  Interfere 
to  protect  them,  and  advised  them 
to  emigrate  beyond  the  Mississippi 
or  to  submit  to  the  Slate  laws. 
With  the  view  of  enabling  them 
to  subsist  as  an  independent  com- 
munity beyond  the  influence  of 
the  whites,  he  recommended  to 
Congress  to  set  iqiart  a  territory 


beyond  the  Mississippi  and  with- 
out the  limits  of  the  States,  to  be 
guarantied  to  the  Indians  forever 
and  (o  be  subject  to  no  other  con- 
trol from  the  United  Sutes,  thta 
what  was  necesssry  to  maiaum 
peace  and  tranquillity.  If,  bow- 
ever,  they  should  not  be  wUliog  lo 
emigrate,  they  ought  to  be  in- 
formed that  they  must  submit  to 
the  state  laws,  and  he  had  informed 
ibem  that  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States  would  cot  counte- 
nance them  m  their  attempts  to 
establish  an  indepeodem  Govem- 
meot.  This  subject  was  referred 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
their  respective  Committees  upon 
Indian  Affiiirs,  and  on  the  22do( 
Februarv,  1830,  the  committee 
of  the  Senate  made  a  ht^  re- 
port to  that  body,  approving  the 
reaimmendatioii  of  the  Execu- 
tive, accompanied  by  a  biU  to 
carry  it  into  eSkct.     A  similar  re- 

B>rt  and  bill  was  submitted  to  the 
ouse  of  Representatives  on  the 
24tb  of  February,  by  Mr  Bell,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Indian  Afl&irs  in  that  body.  This 
bill  authori£ed  the  President  to 
set  apart ^ch  portion  as  he  should 
deem  necessary,  of  the  public 
territory  west  of  the  Mississipni, 
to  be  dividedjnto  districts,  for  tne 
permanent  residence  of  the  emi- 
grating Indians.  The  President 
was  also  authorized  to  exchange 
tliese  disuricts  with  any  tribes 
thereof  residing  withia  the  Uni- 
ted States,  for  the  land  occupied 
by  them,  and  to  assure  them  that 
the  United  States,  will  seciffe 
such  land  to  them  and  their  pos- 
terity forever ;  and  a  patent  was 


*  Vide  l^Iblic  DocnniDnts,  jm^  10. 
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t5  be  gnmted  to  them  to  that  ef- 
fect. He  was  authorized  to  pay 
for  the  Indian  improvements  on 
the  exefaaDged  lands,  and  upon 
tlie  payment  of  the  appraised  ralue 
die  ifflprorements  were  to  belong 
to  the  United  States.  He  was  to 
cause  the  emigrants  to  be  assisted 
in  removing  and  settling  in  their 
new  country,  to  provide  for  their 
sostenance  for  the  first  year  after 
their  removal  and  to  protect  them 
in  their  new  residence  against  all 
other  tribes  or  persons. 

The  same  care  and  superintend- 
ence which  the  President  exer- 
cised over  the  Indian  tribes  by 
virtue  of  the  acts  regulating'inter- 
coarse  with  them,  he  was  to  con- 
tinae  to  exercise  over  them  after 
their  removal,  and  the  sum  of 
$500,000  was  proposed  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  the  provisions 
of  tKe  act  into  efiect. 

This  ImU  was  laid  on  the  table 
for  some  time  before  it  was  brought 
up  fat  discussion.  The  subject 
ifowever  was  often  agitated,  upon 
the  presentation  of  petitions  from 
various  quarters,  urging  Congress 
to  take  means  to  preserve  the 
ftithofthenatioa  inviolate.  The 
fepresematives  from  Georgia  were 
unasaaBy  sensitive  whenever  this 
subject  iras  agitated,  and  denounc- 
ed the  petitioners  as  impertinently 
iaterfering  with  their  local  con- 
cerns— they  even  sought  to  pre- 
vent the  reading  of  the  petitions, 
and  when  information  was  required 
as  to  the  character  of  the  laws, 
which  Georgia  had  enacted  con- 
eemiog  the  Cherokees,  they  en- 
deavored to  divert  publvc  attention 
from  that  point  by  including  the 
laws  anciently  passed  in  other 
States,  in  an     entirely  different 


state  of  things.  The  resolution 
was  accordingly  so  modified  by 
the  administration  party  in  Con- 
gress as  to  call  for  toe  old  laws  of 
States,  where  Indians  formerly 
lived,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the 
States  where  the  tribesstiH  existed. 
In  answer  to  this  call  liowever  the 
most  obnoxious  law  of  Georgia, 
that  of  1828,  was  omitted  and  the 
whole  subject  was  not  fairly  laid 
before  Congress.  The  discussion 
of  the  bill  was  commenced  in  the 
Senate  on  the  sixth  of  April  by 
Mr  White,  the  chairman  of  the 
Indian  Committee,  who  explained 
the  objects  proposed  and  went 
into  an  examination  of  the  claims 
and  rights  of  the  tribes,  the  States 
and  the  Greneral  Government. 
He  was  replied  to  by  Mr  Freliog- 
huysen  who  sustained  with  great 
power  of  argument  and  eloquence 
the  claims  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
authority  of  the  United  States 
over  the  whole  matter.  The  dis- 
cussion was  further  continued  until 
the  24th  of  April  by  Messrs 
Forsyth,  Adams,  and  McKinley 
in  support  of  the  bill  and  by  Messrs 
Sprague  and  Robbins  in  opposition 
to. 

Messrs  White  and  Frelinghuy- 
sen  again  took  part  in  the  debate 
and  various  amendments  were 
proposed,  which  together  with  the 
oill  itself,  were  decided  on  the 
24th  of  April. 

The  first  amendment  proposed 
by  Mr  Frelingbuysen  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  the  In- 
dians in  their  present  possessions, 
until  they  chose  to  remove,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights  of 
territory  and  government  as  here- 
tofore exercised.  It  also  provided 
that  before  the  removal  or  ex- 
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change,  the  rights  of  the  tribe  voted    with    the    majority.     On 

should  be  guarantied  by  tieaty  as  Monday,  the  26th  of  April,  the  bill 

formerly.  was  carried  to  the  House,  where 

This  amendment  was  rejected  Mr  Bell  moved,  after  it  bad  beeo 
by  a  party  vote  of  27  to  20,  all  twice  read,  that  it  should  be  ra- 
the administration  members  ex-  ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
cept  one  from  Pennsylvania  voting  whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
in  the  negative,  and  all  the  oppo-  Union  and  objected  to  its  being 
sition  except  two,  in  the  affirma-  referred  to  the  Committee  oa 
tive.  On  the  second  part  of  this  Indian  afiairs,  because  it  wassimi- 
amendment,  the  vote  stood  28  to  lar  to  the  bill  already  reported  by 
19,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  Committee.  That  course 
voting  with  his  party.  _  having  been  taken,  it  remained 

An  amendment  was  then  pro-  on  the  table  until  the  13th  of  May, 
posed  by  Mr  Sprague,  providing  when  Mr  Bell  nnoved,  that  the 
for  their  protection  in  their  pre-  special  orders  of  the  day  be  post- 
sent  possessions  and  in  the  enjoy-  poned  with  the  view  of  taking  up 
ment  of  their  rights  of  territory  the  Indian  bill.  This  motion  pie- 
and  government  according  to  the  vailed  and  the  discussion  was 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  commenced  in  the  Committee  of 
treaties  until  they  should  choose  the  whole  House  by  Mr  Bdl, 
to  pemove ;'  which  was  rejected  who  explained  the  objects  of  the 
i)y  the  same  vote,  20  affirmative,  bill  and  advocated  its  policy  at 
27  negative.  length*    He  was  followed  by  Mr 

Mr  Frelinghuysen  then  ofiered  Storrs,  who  condemned  the  bill 
an  amendment  providing,  that  the  as  a  violation  of  good  faith  and  as 
act  should  not  be  construed  so  as  countenancing  the  violent  course 
to  authorize  a  departure  from,  or  of  Greorgia.  The  discussion  was 
the  non-observance  of,  any  com-  continued  until  the  19th  of  May, 
pact  or  treaty  then  existing  be-  by  Messrs  Lumpkin,  Foster, 
tween  tfae  United  States  and  the  Wilde  and  Lamar,  all  from  Greor- 
Cherokees.  This  was  also  re-  gia,  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  by 
jected  by  the  same  vote.  Mr  Sand-  Messrs  Ellsworth,  Evans,  Hunt- 
ford  then  offered  an  amendment,  ington,  Johns,  Bates  and  Everett, 
authorizing  a  similar  exchange  of  against  it.  The  advocates  of  tbe 
lands  with  Indians,  who  occupied  bill  contended,  that  the  title  of  the 
lands  of  which  the  pre-emption  Indians  to  the  territory  they  claim- 
right  belonged  to  a  State  instead  ed  was  necessarily  temporary 
of  the  United  States,  and  tiiis  and  must  yield  to  the  claims  of 
being  amended  by  Mr  Woodbury  civilized  man,  whenever  the  land 
so  that  the  expense  should  not  be  was  needed  for  cultivation  ;  that 
charged  to  the  United  States,  was  the  Deity  made  the  earth  to  be 
rejected  37  to  10.  cultivated  and  improved,  and  that 

The  bill  was  then  passed,  28  to  it  would  be  preposterous  to  per- 

19,  every  Senator  voting  as  be-  mit  large  tracts  of  country,  suffi- 

fcre,   except    the  administration  cient  for  the  accommodation  of  a 

Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  numerous  population,  to  be  re« 
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served  merely  as  a  hunting  groond 
(or  a  few  wandering  savages. 
Tills  view  of  the  Indian  title  bad 
ahvays  been  taken  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers  'y  it  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  uniform  practice  of 
the  Colonial  Governments ;  by 
die  deci^ons  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Courts  and  was  taken  by 
our  commissioners  at  Ghent  in 
resisting  the  pretensions  of  Eng- 
land in  behuf  of  her  Indian  al- 
fies.  As  to  the  Cherokee  claims 
tinder  the  treaties,  they  denied 
that  the  treaties  were  binding; 
first,  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  not  authorized  to,  treat 
ivith  ln£ans,  although  a  different 
practice  had  sprung  up  through 
inattention ;  and  even  if  authorized 
to  treat,  the  States  were  secured 
by  the  Constitution  from  the  erec- 
tion of  any  new  State  within 
their  several  jurisdictions,  without 
the  consent  of  the  State  concern- 
ed^ and  tbere/bre  the  treaties  were 
vqkI  so  far  as  they  stipulated  to 
guaranty  the  territory  to  the  Cher- 
oltees  or  in  any  manner  for  their 
existence  as  a  distinct  community. 
The  condition  of  the  Indians 
themselves,  they  asserted,  would 
be  improved  by  removal,  and 
their  rductance  to  cede  their  ter- 
ritoiy  was  declared  to  be  solely  ow- 
ing to  a  few  whites  and  half  breeds 
who  resided  among  them  and  ex- 
erased  a  controllmg  influence 
in  thar  councils.  They  were  now 
surrounded  by  frontier  settlers 
and  the  only  intercourse  they  had 
widi  the  white  men,  imparted  to 
them  the  rices  and  not  the  virtues 
of  civilization.  Their  laws  and 
customs  were  still  savage,  and 
while  their  continuance  in  their 
fvesent  location  was  a  detriment 


and  incumbrance  to  the  States 
where  they  resided,  it  was  also  a 
positive  disadvantage  to  the  In- 
dians themselves,  who  were  grad- 
ually wasting  away  under  the 
deteriorating  influence  of  idleness 
and  intemperance.  It  was  also 
said,  that  this  bill  did  not  contem- 

Elate  any  forcible  removal  of  the 
ndians,  but  merely  to  afford  them 
aid  in  emigrating. 

On  the  other  idde  it  was  con- 
tended that,  however  undetermi- 
nate  and  temporary  might  have 
been  the  original  tide  of  the  In- 
dians to  their  territory,  it  was  ca- 
pable of  being  changed  into  a 
title  as  valid  and  definite  as  that 
of  a  civilized  community  to  soil 
occupied  by  its  citizens  :  that  this 
had  been  done  by  the  treaties 
concluded  with  these  tribes  with 
the  view  of  attaching  them  to  their 
countr}'  as  a  civilized  people,  and 
the  faith  of  the  United  States  was 
now  pledged  to  respect  that  title 
and  to  secure  them  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  territory. 

The  Indian  title  had  always 
been  respected  by  the  American 
Government ;  and  although  it  had 
been  customary  for  the  Indians  to 
relinquish  from  time  to  time  por- 
tions of  their  territory,  it  had 
never  been  contemplated  to  re- 
move them  entirely  without  their 
consent.  On  the  contrary,  ef- 
forts had  been  made  by  the  Gene- 
ral Government  to  change  their 
habits  and  to  fix  them  to  the  soil 
as  a  civilized  people.  Such  was 
the  object  of  the  treaties  which 
were  concluded  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  sanction  of 
Georgia  herself.  The  ground 
now  taken  concerning  their  un- 
constitutionality was  entirely  new 
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and  ioconsistent  ivith  die  uniform  nant  to  every  pru]ci|de  of  faini^ 

practice  of  the  Government  ever  and  josUce.    It  was  a  fraud  upon 

since  the  adoption  of  the  Consti-  the  Indians  and  would  be  to  re- 

tution,  which  had,   and  in  refer-  gfde<l   by  the  civilized  world, 

ence  to  this  very  pretension,  pro-  The  faith  of   the    country  wts 

hibited  States  from  entering  into  pledged  to  these  dependent  aad 

any  trea^,  and  conferred  upon  helpless  tribes,  and  public  opinion 

the  General  Government  the  ex-  would  exact  a   full  compliance 

elusive  power  of  making  treaties,  with    its  engagements.      These 

of  reeuiating  Indian  commerce  engagements  were  not  only  to 

and  of  repelUng  Indian  encroach-  guaranty  their  territory,  hot  to 

ments.    The  whole  power  was  aid  them  to  become  a  civifized 

thus  vested  in  the  Federal  Gov-  people.     Relying  upon  this  prom- 

emment ;  and  it  had  in  conibrmi-  ise,  the  Indians  had  relinquished 

ty  with  this  power  proceeded  to  their  savage  habits.    They  were 

make    treaties    with  the  Indian  no  longer  fitted  to  procure  tbetr 

tribes  under  every  administration,  subsistence  by  hunting.      They 

and  almost  every  year  of  its  ex-  were  agriculturists.     They  had 

istence  as.a  National  Government,  farms  and  cattle,  and  essentially 

without  the  slightest  objection  on  lived  like  their  white  neigbbc»'s. 

the  part  of  a  State,  or  any  inti-  They  perhaps  were  not  so  mneh 

mation  that  such  a  course  was  advanced  m  civilization ;  but  they 

unauthorized  by  the  Constitution,  had  undeniably  made  great  pro- 

The  Senate  had  sanctioned  these  gress,  and  they  could  not  relapse 

treaties  sessbn  after  session ;  Con-  into  a  state   of  barbarism  unless 

gress    bad    made  appropriations  by  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part 

and  passed  laws  to  give  effect  to  of  the  United  States.    To   that 

their  stipulations,  and  the  whole  policy  they  were  indebted  £3r  their 

Eractice  of  the  Government  had  elevation,  and  its  efkcts  were  seen 
een  in  conformity  with  the  prin-  m  an  entire  change  in  the  habits 
ciple  that  the  whole  subject  was  and  character  of  the  whde  com- 
exclusively  under  the  jurisdiction  munity.  The  increase  of  their 
of  the  Federal  Government.  In  numbers  within  a  few  years,  the 
the  belief  that  this  was  so,  the  commerce  they  began  to  carry  on 
Indian  tribes  had  entered  into  vnth  the  neighboring  States ;  the 
treaties,  had  ceded  lands  and  re-  establishment  of  a  newspaper 
linquished  claims.  The  Federal  amonc  them,  the  institution  of 
Government  had  accepted  of  their  form  of  government,  and  the 
these  cessions;  the  States,  and  orderly  and  moral  character  of 
especially  Georgia,  had  derived  the  tribe  were  all  proofs  of  the  ef> 
benefit  from  them  and  had  acted  ficacy  of  this  policy,  and  so  many 
as  if  they  were  valid ;  and  the  testimonials  to  the  good  faith  and 
pretension  that  the  treaties  were  benevolence  of  the  American 
void,  because  the  Federal  Gov-  Government, 
emment  had  not  been  vested  with  That  such  was  the  actual  con- 
power  to  make  them,  was  not  only  dition  of  the  southern  tribes,  ap« 
unsound  in  itself,  but  was  repug-  peared  not  only  by  the  accounts 
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fntt  ike  miflsionarief 
moif  tfaem,  but  by  the  repoits 
id  the  public  agents  themselves ; 
and  Coogress  was  adjured  not  to 
soier  kaelf  to  be  driven  from  a 
poiiejr  wfaiefa  bad  produced  such 
beaeficeot  resuhs  by  intemper- 
HB  deouoeiation,  and  threats  of 
State  authorities.  To  the  ar- 
gamenl  u^^,  that  this  bill  did 
■ot  contemplate  coercive  mea- 
sores,  it  was  repfied  that,  although 
il  did  not  directly  authorize  ooer- 
cioe,  its  oi]geot  was  to  appropriate 
asam  of  money  toco-operate.witfa 
the  Slates,  in  the  compulsoiy 
temovaiof  the  tribes.  Some  of 
the  States,  and  especially  Geo*- 
gia,  had  toog  aimed  at  that,  and 
ittd  been  prevented  only  by  the 
tudieriqr  oS  the  Federal  Govern- 
firam  carrying  this  dedgn 
^Sect.  They  had  lately 
paaaed  laws  deprfving  the  ladtans 
of  dieir  righiB  as  secured  by  trea- 
Mi^  and  rendering  it  impossible 
Ar  them  to  continue  in  their  pres- 
CBt  abode  without  submitting  to 
the  most  d^rading  conditions. 
The  Pkesideot  upon  that  informs 
that  be  cannot  and  will  not 
them  from  the  operation 
ef  these  laws ;  and  upon  the  ash 
of  Congress,  recom- 
this  bill  to  laoihtate  then* 
This  is  direcdy  abet« 
tBgeoereive  measures  to  remove 
and  renders  the  Federal 
responsible  for  the 
poi^  new  adopted  toward 
I.  The  measure  itself,  in  its 
en  Ae  Indians,  was  also 
aeasrcly  mticised.  l^e  territo- 
ly  which  was  offered  for  their  re- 
was  declared  to  be  cold, 
ifdmbitable. 
wmcii  Bad  ocen 
6 


made  with  a  part  of  the  Chero- 
kees  had  not  proved  suocessfol. 
Scarcely  had  they  settled  in  their 
new  abode  when  they  were  re- 
quired to  remove  still  further,  to 
accommodate  the  people  of  Ar- 
kansaw,  and  it  was  predicted  that 
such  would  be  the  fate  of  all  the 
tribes  who  mieht  consent  to  emi- 
grate beyond  the  Mississippi. 
Their  only  chance  to  preserve 
their  existence  as  a  people  was, 
by  remaining  among  the  whites 
and  not  by  receding  from  them. 
By  accustoroingthcmselves  to  the 
habitB  of  civilised  life  and  to  the 
presence  of  white  men,  they  might 
escape  extinction ;  but  how  could 
they  hope  to  recede  from  a  na- 
tion which  had  already  reached 
the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
which  would  soon  pass  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Rocky  Mountams  ? 
The  pledges  now  offered,  not 
again  to  disturb  them,  could  af- 
ford no  security.  No  pledges 
could  be  stronger  than  those  they 
now  had  in  the  treaties,  and  at 
some  foture  time  die  same  plea 
of  convenience  or  necessity  would 
be  used  to  justify  a  new  violation 
of  national  faith.  The  precedent 
would  be  on  record,  and  when 
once  a  Government  violates  her 
plighted  faith,  the  rubicon  is  pass- 
ed and  her  course  thereafter  is 
one  of  dishonor  and  broken  en- 
gagements. 

These  objections  however  were 
disregarded,  and  after  a  discussion 
in  the  committee  of  the  whole, 
which  lasted  five  days,  the  bill 
was  reported  to  the  House  on  the 
1 9th  or  May.  There  the  discus- 
sion was  renewed,  and  an  amend-* 
ment  by  Mr  Storrs  was  proposed » 
prcriubiting  the  occupation  or  pur- 
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chase  of  the  lands  or  claims  of 
any  individual  Cherokee,  without 
the  consent  of  die  tribe  by  treaty. 
The  20th  and  21st  of  May,  had 
been  set  apart  for  special  business, 
and  although  the  Chairman  of  the 
Indian  Committee  moved  each 
day  to  postpone  the  order  of  the 
day  with  the  view  of  proceeding 
with  the  Indian  bill,  the  House 
refused  to  suspend  the  rule  — 
yeas  107,  nays  88.  It  requir- 
ing a  vote  of  two  thirds,  to  carry 
the  motion. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  the  Indian 
bill  was  again  taken  up,  and  the 
previous  question  having  been 
demanded,  a  call  of  the  House 
was  made,  when  196  members 
answered  to  their  names  —  17 
only  being  absent. 

The  previous  question  was  not 
seconded,  only  78  members  rising 
in  favor  of  it,  and  Mr  Storrs' 
amendment  again  came  under 
consideration,  when  after  some 
discussion,  Mr  Storrs  withdrew 
his  amendment,  with  the  view  of 
giving  Mr  Hemphill  an  opportu- 
nity to  offer  an  amendment.  The 
discussion  was  again  renewed  on 
the  bill  and  Mr  Desha  again  de- 
manded the  previous  question, 
which  was  not  seconded,  93  affir. 
and  99  negative. 

The  discussion  was  continued 
until  about  8  o'clock,  when  the 
amendment,  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  —  viz.  that 
in  executing  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  the  faith  of  treaties  with  the 
Indians  should  not  be  violated, 
was  concurred  in — 141  ayes, 
53  nays. 

Mr  McDuffie  then  rose  and 

gfdd,  be  was  satis&ed  it  was  the 

mn  duty  of  the  House  to 


come  to  adecisioQODthbsutijet^ 
He  was  not  going  into  the  argu- 
ment, but  he  wi^ed  to  say  that 
this  was  a  practical     question. 
Whatever  we  may  think  here,  said 
he,  the  State  of  Georgia  had  as- 
sumed an  attitude  from  which  she 
will  not  shrink  ;  and  if  we  refuse 
to  exercise  the  power,  which  we 
may  constitutionally  assume  on  thb 
question,  the  guilt  of  blood  may 
rest  upon  us.     I  demand  the  pre- 
vious question.     This    was  not 
seconded;    the  House   dividing 
97  affir.  98  neg.    Mr  Hemphill 
then  rose  to  propose  a  substitute 
for  the  bill,  which  was,  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  three  com- 
missioners by  the  President  and 
Senate,  not  to  be  residents  of  any 
of  the  States  immediately  interest- 
ed, who  should  go  through  the 
Indian  tribes,  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  ascertain  their  disposi- 
tion to  emigrate  ',  then  to  expl(M« 
the  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and   ascertain  the   quality 
and  extent  of  the  country  which 
could  i>e  offered  to  the  Indians, 
in  exchange  for  their  lands  east  of 
the  river ;  whether  it  was  adapted 
to  the  agricultural   and   bunting 
pursuits  of  Indians ;  and  on  what 
terms  (hey  would  make  the  ex- 
change, dispose  of  (bdr  improve- 
ments, be,  and  remove  ;  and  re- 
port the  whole  to  the  President, 
to  be  laid  before  Congress  at  its 
next  Session,  with  an  account  of 
the  value  of  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  tribes  east  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, their  present  state  of   culti- 
vation, the  number  of  schools  and 
churches,  and  of  the  scholars  and 
members  in  the  same ;  the  pre- 
sent moral  and  political  condition 
of  the  Indians,  and  the  nature  and 
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extent  of  their  commerce,  and 
abo  an  estimate  of  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  removal  and  main- 
taining the  tribes  one  year  after 
their  removal,  and  appropriates 
^30,000  to  carry  the  provisions 
into  effect.  Mr  Hemphill  said  it 
was  not  bis  intention  to  go  into 
a  dbcussion  of  the  bill.  But  this 
bad  beea  called  a  party  question, 
and  the  advocates  of  the  bill  had 
appealed  to  the  friends  of  the 
adminbtration  to  support  the  Pre- 
adent  in  this  measure.  He  de- 
nied that  party  feeKngs  influenced 
him.  The  President  had  not  a 
better  friend  than  himself  in  the 
whole  natoon  ;  but  on  a  question, 
involving  as  this  did,,  the  moral 
and  political  character  of  the 
coontiy,  he  could  not  yield  up  his 
own  judgment  to  bis  regard  for 
the  President.  Mr  H.  then  briefly 
explained  the  object  of  his  amend- 
ment, which  was  to  obtain  full  in- 
fiirmatioo,  and  enable  Congress 
to  act  understandingly,  on  this 
tmratant  question.  The  original 
bBI  proposed  to  place  half  a  mil- 
Eon  of  doHars  m  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  to  efiect  a  removal  of 
the  Indians.  This  was  too  great 
a  responsibility  for  any  Executive. 
The  house  should  take  the  mea« 
sure  into  its  own  hands,  and  indi- 
cate the  mode  and  manner  in 
wUdi  it  should  be  efiected. 

Mr  Thompson,  of  Creorgia,  said 
he  had  iJMrbome  to  take  up  the  timq 
of  the  House  in  delivering  his 
views  at  large  on  the  bill,  and 
he  was  Aerefore  privileged,  he 
thought,  in  again  demanding  the 
previous  question  (which  would 
of  course  put  by  the  amendment.) 
Aecordiogly,  Tellers,  were  ap- 
poiitted  to  count  the  House,  who 


reported  98  in  favor  of,  and  98 
against  the  previous  question. 
The  Speaker  voted  in  the  affirm- 
ative —  and  the  motion  for  the 
Srevious  question  was  seconded. 
Ir  Miller  then  moved  to  postpone 
the  bill,  but  the  motion  was  nega- 
tived —  94  ayes,  103  nays.  Mr 
Bates  moved  to  adjourn,  in>  order 
to  give  an  opportunity  to  a  gentle- 
man absent  irom  indisposition  to 
vote,  bat  the  motion- was  lost  — 
84  ayes,  112  nays. 

The  previous  question  was  then 
put,  and  the  House  being  equally 
divided,  99  affir.  and  99  neg.,  the 
Speaker  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  main  question  was  order- 
ed, which  was,  shall  the  bill  be 
read  a  third  time  ? 

On  this  question  the  House  di- 
vided, 102  ayes,  97  nays,  and  it 
being  late  in  the  night,  a  modon 
for  adjournment  finally  prevailed. 

The  next  day  the  suUect  was 
resumed,  when  Air  Hempnill  mov- 
ed, that  the  bill  be  recommitted^ 
with  instructions  to  amend  it,  as 
he  had  proposed  to  amend  it  the 
day  before. 

With  the  view  of  preventing 
this  motion  from  being  put,  Mr 
Bell  moved  the  previous  question, 
which  was  again  seconded  after 
a  call  of  the  House  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Speaker  96  affir.,  96 

Upon  putting  the  previous  ques- 
tion however,  it  was  negatived,  98 
affir.,  99  neg. 

The  effect  of  this  decision  was 
to  remove  the  bill  from  before  the 
House  for  the  days  which  were 
devoted  to  other  business.  The 
26ih,  the  bill  was  again  taken  up, 
and  Mr  Hemphill's  motion  being 
still  pending,  the  previous  question 
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ivtf  again  deroaoded,  and  after 
hariog  been  secondedi  98  affir., 

96  neg.,  was  carried,  101  affir., 

97  neg. 

The  question  on  the  passa^  of 
the  bfl)  was  then  put  and  decided 
in  the  affirmative,  102  ayes,  97 
nays.  The  bill  having  been  thus 
forced  through  the  House  by  the 
surength  of  the  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration, was  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  concurrence  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  first  amendment  which 
was  one  of  form,  having  been 
concurred  in,  a  motion  was  made 
by  Mr  Frelinghuysen  to  amend 
the  2d  amendment  in  relation  to 
the  observance  of  treaties,  by  ad- 
ding a  provision  to  protect  the 
tribes,  from  all  State  encroach- 
ments, until  they  chose  to  remove. 
This  motion  was  negatived,  17 
ayes,  26,  nays. 

An  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
F.  to  provide  for  their  protection 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
treaties  was  also  rqected,  18 
Byes,  24  nays.  Mr  Sprague 
then  moved  an  amendment  de- 
claring, that  the  treaties  should  be 
fulfilled  according  to  their  true 
intent  and  meaning,  which  was 
rejected  by  the  same  vote,  as  was 
also  an  amendment  ofiered  by  Mr 
Clayton,  to  confine  the  provisions 
of  the  act  to  the  Indians  residing 
within  the  state  of  Georgia.  The 
second  amendment  was  then  con- 
curred in  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
bill,  after  receiving  the  sariction  of 
the  President,  became  a  law. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  con- 
nected with  the  course  taken  by 
the  President  in  relation  to  the 
Indians,  formed  an  era  in  the  po- 
licy of  the  United  States  respect- 
ing the  aboriginal  tribes. 


On  the  face  of  the  law,  with 
the  exception  of  that  section,  ao- 
thorizing  the  purchase  of  improve- 
ments from  individual  Indiins  in- 
stead of  a  council  of  the  tribe, 
there  was  nothing  to  which  anv 
serious  objection  could  be  urged. 
It  purported  to  be  a  law  to  »d  the 
Indians  in  emigrating  beycmd  the 
Mississippi,  and  did  not  contem- 
plate any  other  than  a  voluntary 
removal. 

But  in  connexion  with  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  legislatures  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississip- 
pi, and  the  construction  put  by  the 
President  on  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  indicated  an  entire  change 
in  its .  policy  toward  the  Indians. 

Hitherto  the  Indian  concerns 
had  been  deemed  under  the  care 
of  Congress,  and  the  Executive 
had  carried  into  effect,  pursuant 
to  his  oath  of  office,  the  laws  and 
treaties  made  by  the  treaty-making 
department. 

The  President  now,  bowerer, 
had  declared,  that  he  could  not, 
consistently  with  his  view  of  the 
subject,  interpose  to  prevent  a 
State  from  extending  her  laws  over 
tlie  tribes,  although  in  violation  of 
treaties. 

The  Indian  intercourse  act 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  President 
to  prevent  any  intrusion  upon  the 
territory  of  the  Indians,  with  the 
view  of  preserving  the  treaties 
inviolate.  This  act  had  hitherto 
been  faithfully  executed  by  each 
successive  administration,  and  the 
military  power  had  been  occasion- 
ally resorted  to,  in  order  to  en- 
force its  provisions. 

The  laws  of  Georgia  now  au- 
thorized an  intrusk>n  upon  ibo 
Indian  territory,  for  the  purpose 
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vS  sunreying  it,  and  in  extending 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  over 
it,  in  effect  rendered  it  subject  to 
the  intrusion  of  any  person. 

The  laws  of  the  States  thus 
came  directly  in  conflict  with  those 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  the 
President  had  deterrained  not  to 
execute  the  lawofCon^ress,  when 
it  conflicted  with  State  sovereign- 
ly, be  in  that  manner  adopted  the 
State  laws  as  part  of  the  national 
policy,  and  this  hill  thus  passed 
tiy    Congress,    although   not   in 


terms,  yet  in  efiect  came  in  aid 
of  the  local  policy  of  those  three 
Southwestern  States,  sanctioned 
as  tliat  policy  was,  by  the  new 
Federal  Administration^ 

The  Cherokees,  however,  re- 
fused to  acquiesce  in  this  policy, 
and  determined  to  maintain,  by 
all  the  means  in  their  power,  their 
rights  as  guarantied  by  treaty. 

In  this  unsettled,  and  unhappy 
condition  they  remained  at  tne 
close  of  the  period  about  which 
we  are  treating. 
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OpinioM  in  Sovth  Carolina,  -^  Proceedings  in  So^kefn  States,  — » 
Nullification.  —  P^dfRc  Landt*^'^^  System  of  disposing  of  same. 
—  Pretensions  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  —  Graduation  SiU.  —  Jlfr 
Foofs  Resolution.  —  Debdte  tkefteon.  —  Mr  Hayne^s  Speech.  — 
Mr  Webster^ s  Reply.  —  Effect  of  Disctission.  —  Oroduatum 
BiU  passes  the  Senate. -^  Laid  oter  in  House.  —  Nvllificaiicn 
Party. 


The  tendency  of  thetwopar^ 
ties,  into  which   the    American 

1)eople  were  divided,  to  assume  a 
ocal  character  has  been  noticed 
in  the  previous  vohimes  of  the 
Register,  and  it  may  be  remarked 
as  a  general  proposition,  that  the 
Southern  States  have,  with  the 
exception  of  South  Carolina,  been 
"uniformly  hostile  to  the  exercise 
of  power  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  State,  although  vot- 
ing with  the  adjacent  States  on  all 
local  stnd  on  most  national  ques- 
tions, had  on  some  occasions,  as 
in  1816,  been  foremost  in  asserting 
t!je  right  of  Congress  to  legislate 
on  certain  disputed  points. — 
Among  these  were  the  subjects  of 
Internal  Improvement,  the  United 
States  Bank  and  the  Tariff.  A 
change  of  opinion  had  now  taken 
place  there,  and  it  began  to  go 
beyond  any  of  the  advocates  of 
State  rights,  in  its  assertion  of 
Stale  sovereignty.  A  vehement 
opposition  to  the  tariff,  both  in 


1824  and  on  the  subsequent 
modiBcation  in  1828,  bad  been 
]ed  by  the  talented  delegation 
from  South  Carolina  in  Congress, 
and  when  they  were  defeated  in 
the  Halls  of  Legislation,  whh 
characteristic  energy  they  renew- 
ed their  eftbrts  to  overturn  thfe 
system  and  to  render  it  unpopalar 
with  the  people. 

At  first  it  was  contemplated  on 
its  passage  to  resign  their  seats  in 
Congress ;  and  a  meeting  of  the 
delegation  was  held  at  Washing- 
ton with  the  view  of  deciding  up- 
on the  steps  which  should  be 
taken.  This  proposition  was  dis- 
'cussed,  together  with  that  of  de- 
claring the  law  to  be  void  and  of 
no  OTOCt  within  the  State,  and  the 
chances  of  a  successful  resistance 
to  the  Federal  Government  were 
freely  canvassed. 

The  delegation,  however,  did  not 
concur  in  adopting  violent  mea- 
sures, and  it  was  determined  to  en- 
deavor upon  tlieir  return  home  Ip 
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rouse  their  constituents  to  a  more 
cffiectoa]  opposition  to  the  protect- 
ing sjstem.  No  exertions  were 
spared  to  excite  public  feeling 
against  the  law.  It  was  denounc- 
ed as  a  measure  local  m  its  char- 
acter, partial  and  oppressive  in 
Its  operation,  and  unconstitutional 
in  principle. 

Having  coovinced  themselves 
of  this,  they  began  to  question  the 
right  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  require  obedience,  and  almost 
simuluneously  with  the  legisla- 
ture of  Georgia,  which,  Decem- 
ber 5Mth,  1827,  resolved  to  sub- 
mit only  to  its  own  construction 
of  the  Federal  Compact;  tlie 
Senate  of  South  Carolina  insli- 
tuied  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov^ 
emmcot,  in  reference  to  certain 
sobjects  then  agitated. 

The  report  of  this  committee, 
which  received  tlie  sanction  of 
the  Ststte  Senate  on  the  twelfth 
sxi  of  the  House  on  the  nine- 
teeth  of  December,  1827,  as- 
serted thai  the  Federal  Consti- 
totioo  was  a  compact  origbally 
feraied,  DOC  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  at  latge,  but 
betweeo  the  people  of  the  difier- 
eot  States  as  distinct  and  inde- 
peiuient  sovereignties;  and  that 
wfa«i  any  vblation  of  the  letter  or 
spbit  of  that  compact  took  place, 
it  is  not  only  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  of  the  State  L<^islatures 
to  renoostrate  against  it;  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  re- 
spoosibie  to  the  people  whenever 
it  abused  or  injudiciously  exer- 
cised powers  intrusted  to  it,  and 
that  it  was  responsible  to  the 
State  Legislatures,  whenever  it 
asaamed   powers  not  conferred. 


Admitting  that,  under  the  Consti' 
tution  a  tribunal  was  appointed  to 
decide  controversies,  where  the 
United  States  was  a  party,  the 
report  contended  that  some 
questions  must  occur  between 
the  United  States  and  the  States, 
which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  sub- 
rait  to  anyjudicial  tribunal.  The 
Supreme  Court  had  already  mani- 
fested an  undue  leaning  in  favor 
of  the  Federal  Government ;  and 
when  the  Constitution  was  violated 
in  its  spirit,  and  not  literally,  there 
was  peculiar  propriety  in  a  State 
Legislature's  undertaking  to  de- 
cide for  itself,  inasmuch  as  the 
Constitution  had  not  provided  any 
remedy. 

The  report  then  proceeded  to 
declare  all  legislation  for  tlie  pro- 
tection of  domestic  manufactures 
to  be  unconstitutional,  as  being  in 
favor  of  a  local  interest  and  that 
Congress  had  no  power  to  legis- 
late except  upon  subjects  of  gene- 
ral interest.  The  power  to  con- 
struct roads  and  canals,  within  the 
limits  of  a  State,  or  to  appropriate 
money  for  that  purpose,  was  also 
denounced  as  unconstitutional,  as 
was  all  legislation  for  (he  purpose 
of  meliorating  the  condition  of  the 
free  colored  or  the  slave  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

On  this  last  topic,  it  was  inti- 
mated that  no  reasoning  could 
take  place  between  the  United 
States  and  South  Carolina.  It 
was  a  question  of  feeling,  too  in- 
timately connected  with  their  tran- 
quillity and  safety  to  be  discussed. 

In  remonstrating  against  these 
violations  of  the  Constitution,  the 
State  should  appear  as  ^  sove- 
reign, and  not  as  a  suppliant  be- 
fore the  Natbnal  L^slature,  and 
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resolutions,  expressive  of  the  ap- 
probation of  the  State  I  legislature 
of  these  principles,  having  passed 
both  Houses,  they  were  transmit- 
ted, with  the  report,  to  the  dele- 
gat^  in  Congress,  to  be  laid  be- 
fore that  body,  then  engaged  in 
tbe  consideration  of  the  tariff. 

That  law  having  passed,  the 
•State  Legislature,  at  the  next 
session,  sanctioned  a  protest, 
against  it  as  unconstitutional,  op- 
pressive and  unjust,  which  was 
transmitted  to  their  Senators  in 
Congress  to  be  entered  upon  tbe 
journal  of  the  Senate,  This  was 
done  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1629.  Tbe  change  which  took 
place  in  the  Federal  Government 
caused  a  belief  that  some  satisfac- 
tory modification  would  be  made 
of  the  tarifT;  and  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1829  the  excitement  ap- 
peared to  be  directed  less  against 
tbe  administration  and  more  con- 
centrated against  the  law  itself. 
Tbe  doctrine,  however,  of  the 
right  of  a  State  to  nullify  an  act 
ol  Congress  was  not  relinquished, 
although  it  seemed  to  be  conceded 
that  it  would  be  best  to  attempt 
first  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  law.  In  these  opin- 
ions the  State  Government  of 
Georgia  fully  concurred.  As  a 
measure  of  policy,  the  tariff  was 
equally  unpopular,  and  the  con- 
troversy respecting  the  Indians 
had  been  carried  to  that  length, 
as  to  bring  the  Stale  in  collision 
with  a  law  of  Congress,  and  to 
induce  (he  Legislature  to  declare 
that  it  should  be  disregarded  and 
.  held  void. 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  also 
declared  its  assent  to  the  same 
principle  of  nullification  by  a  vote 


of  134  to  68;  and  judging  irom 
the  opinions  expressed  by  tbe 
public  functionaries  of  those 
States,  the  time  appeared  to  be 
near  at  hand  when  the  Unioo  was 
about  to  be  dissolved  by  the  de- 
terminatbn  of  a  large  section  not 
to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government,  nor  to  any  com- 
mon tribunal  appointed  to  decide 
upon  their  constitutionality, 

A  check  was  indeed  given  to 
this  spirit  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  which,  although  not  less 
averse  to  the  policy  of  the  tarifl^ 
declared  itself  against  all  violeot 
measures  in  opposition  to  it. 

The  State  of  Alabama  also  in 
1 828,  when  remonstrating  against 
the  passage  of  the  tariff,  conceded 
the  right  of  Congress  to  pass 
revenue  laws,  akbough  the  inci- 
dental effect  might  be  to  prote^ 
domesuc  manufactures.  In  1829, 
indeed,  it  went  farther  and  assum- 
ed nearly  tlie  same  ground  with 
Virginia,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia ;  still  the  qualified  oppo- 
sition first  made  to  the  law  proved, 
that  the  South  was  not  united  in 
the  unconstitutional  stand  taken 
by  some  of  the  States  on  that  sub- 
ject^ and  that  the  injustice  and  op- 
pression which  were  so  vehe- 
mently denounced,  were  not  so 
plainly  and  generally  felt  as  to  ren- 
der resistance  to  the  tariff  a  popu- 
lar step.  Indeed  it  was  doubted 
whether  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  three  States,  which  had 
declared  in  favor  of  nullification, 
were  not  misrepresented  by  the 
local  legislatures.  However  de- 
cidedly they  might  have  disap- 
proved of  the  policy  of  protection, 
no  sufficient  evidence  had  yet 
been  given  that  they  deemed  it  a 
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greater  evU  than  disunion,  and 
the  declarations  and  resolutions 
put  ibrtb  b J  the  State  Crovemments 
were  justly  considered  as  the  sud- 
den eoallitioos  of  riolent  f^fings 
or  as  effi>rts  on  the  part  ofleading 
men  to  excite  a  tempest  in  the 
pobFic  mind  for  political  effect, 
Thb  movement  was  not  rendered 
less  dangerous  by  the  motives  of 
those  who  made  it.  When  the 
storm  began  to  rage,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  control  it.  It  might 
as  ea^fy  break  down  the  barriers 
of  the  Constitution  and  overturn 
the  government,  as  annul  an  un- 
popular law.  The  federative 
principle  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  whole  authority  of  Congress 
and  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  were 
pot  ki  issue  by  the  question  now 
started,  and  however  unwilling 
the  leaders  might  be  to  destroy 
the  Ufuon ;  still  experience  had 
too  clearly  sbown  the  difficulty  of 
restraining  an  excited  people,  not 
to  create  apprehension  as  to  the 
resuk  of  these  eflbrts  to  throw  off 
ibe  authority  of  the  General  (Jov- 
emment.  Similar  movements  in 
another  portion  of  the  Union,  also 
originating  in  local  interests,  and 
aiming  at  an  extension  of  State 
soverrignty,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  just  claims  of  the  Federal 
Government,  gave  additional 
s^round  for  these  apprehensions. 
Effiirts  bad  been  made  of  late 
years  in  some  of  the  Western 
States,  to  roduce  them  to  claim, 
under  pretence  of  their  rights  a's 
sovereign  States,  the  public  lands 
belonging  to  the  United  States 
widiin  their  several  limits. 

The  lands,  forming  the  pubKc 
domain  of  the  country,  were  ac- 
quired by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  two  modes. 


The  portion  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, forming  much  the  larger  part 
is  held  tinder  the  Louisiana  treaty, 
havingbeen  acquired  by  purchase 
from  France.  The  residue  was 
acquired  at  the  treaty  of  H-BS, 
the  fruits  of  conquest  from  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain.  Several 
of  the  States  set  up  claims  to 
these  lands,  theft  lying  beyortd  the 
farthest  frontier  settlements  and 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  and  in- 
habited only  by  Indian  tribes; 
but  after  some  dispute  these  claims 
were  relinquished  (New  York 
setting  the  example)  and  the  right 
of  the  United  States  acknowledged 
to  all  these  lands,  which  were  di- 
vided into  (he  Northwest  and 
Southwest  or  Mississippi  terri- 
tories. 

Out  of  these  territories,  new 
States  have  been  from  time  to  time 
erected  and  admitted  into  the 
Union  under  certain  conditions 
and  stipulations  inserted  in  the  act 
of  Congress,  authorizing  the  in- 
habitants to  form  constitutions. 
These  States  have  been  settled 
chiefly  by  emigrants  from  the  old 
thirteen  States  and  the  titles  to  their 
land  have  been  derived  mostly 
from  the  Unked  States.  Prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitutioq,  but  few  sales  had  been 
made* 

Three  large  tracts  were  sold, 
one  called  the  triangle,  north  of 
Pennsylvania,  east  of  Ohio  and 
west  of  New  York,  on  lake  Erie, 
consisting  of202,187  acres,  which 
was  sold  to  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, September  4th,  1778  ; 
one  tract  on  the  Ohio  and  Musk- 
ingum rivers,  to  the  Ohio  company, 
originally  containing  two  million 
acres,  but  afterwards  reduced  by 
consent  to  964,285  acres }  and  a 
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third  tract  between  the  Great  and 
Little  Miami,  to  John  Cleves 
Symmes,  containing  at  first  one 
million,  but  afterwards  reduced  to 
248,640  acres. 

Besides  these,  72,974  acres 
were  sold  in  1787,  under  the  or- 
dinance of  1785,  for  disposing  of 
lands  in  the  western  territory  and 
48,566  acres  in  1796,  were  also 
sold  under  the  same  ordinance. 
A  regular  system  was  afterwards 
adopted  for  the  disposition  of  the 
public  domain  and  Surveyor  Gen- 
erals appointed.  In  1800,  the 
acts  containing  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  present  land  system 
were  passed. 

They  have  been  subsequently 
modified,  and  in  1820,  cash  sales 
were  substituted  for  sales  on  cred- 
it; but  as  they  now  exist  they  are 
substantially  as  follows. 

The  public  lands  when  sur- 
veyed, which  is  done  under  the 
superintendence  of  five  Principal 
Surveyors,  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,  are  divided  into 
to&vnships  of  six  miles  square, 
and  these  are  subdivided  into  36 
sections  of  a  mile  square^  contain- 
ing 640acrej6  each. 

The  dividing  lines  run  east  and 
west  or  north  and  south,  though 
sometimes  a  ;navigable  river  or  an 
Indian  boundary  creates*  frac- 
tional section. 

The  section  No.  16,  in  each 
township,  is  reserved  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  in  the  town- 
ships and  distinct  reservations  are 
made  for  Colleges.  Salt  springs 
and  lead  mines  are  also  reserved, 
subject  to  be  leased  by  the  Presi- 
iJent. 

The  other  sections  are  offered 
for  saje  at  public  auction  for  cash, 


under  proclamations  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  minimum  price  of 
$1,25  per  acre.  Lands  not  sold 
at  public  sale  are  afterwards  sub- 
ject to  entry  at  private  sale  at  the 
minimum  price. 

The  whole  public  domain  of 
the  United  States  amounts  to 
1,063,000,000  acres,  while  the 
superfices  of  the  States  and  ter- 
ritories, as  owned  by  the  States 
or  their  citizens,  amount  to  less 
than  350,000,000  acres. 

Of  the  public  lands,  where  the 
Indian  title  has  not  yet  been  ex- 
tinguished, 750,000,000  acres  lie 
in  the  great  Western  Territorj' : 
56,804,824  acres  in  Huron  Ter- 
ritory, west  of  Michigan  Lake : 
11,411,040  acres  in  the  Territo- 
ries of  Michigan  and  Florida,  and 
38,574,598  acres  within  the  lim- 
its of  States  now  memb^^s  of  the 
Union.  Besides  this,  there  are 
72,892,661  acres  in  the  Territo- 
ries of  Florida,  Alabama  and 
Michigan,  and  1 32,780,037  acres 
within  the  limits  of  States  where 
the  Indian  title  has  been  extin- 
guished. 

About  150,000,000  acres  have 
been  surveyed  up  to  the  present 
time  ;  of  which  20,000,000 have 
been  sold;  20,000,000  have 
been  granted  by  Congress  for 
education,  internal  improvement 
and  other  purposes  ;  80,000,000 
have  been  proclaimed  for  sale 
and  are  now  subject  to  entry  at 
the  minimum  price,  and  30,000,- 
000  have  not  yet  been  proclaimed 
for  sale  on  account  of  the  want  of 
demand.  The  annual  expense 
of  these  surveys  amounts  to  about 
$70,000.  The  total  expense  of 
selling  the  public  lands  from  1 800 
to    1825  amounted  to  $1,154,- 
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^ly  and  the  moneys  received 
frocn  the  sales  during  the  same 
period  to  $319345,964,  besides 
$7,955,831  due  from  purchasers, 
of  which  only  part  can  be  recov- 
ered. 

Although  the  value  of  the  land 
not  sold  is  incomparably  less  in , 
proportion  to  the  quantity   than 
that  disposed  of,  the  increase  of 
population    and    the    advancing 
settlement  of  the  country  is  dai- 
ly augmenting  the   value  of  the 
portion   remaining  unsold;    and 
when  we  regard  the  future   and 
compare  it  with  the  past,  sufficient 
b  seen  to  convince   us  that  the 
puUic    domain   is  of   vast   and 
incalculable    importance  to  the 
Federal  Government.     Whether 
viewed  as  an  economical  or  as  a 
political  question,  it  is  one  full  of 
momentous    results;   and   when 
taken    in    connexion    with    the 
claims  of  State    sovereignties  it 
becomes  as  delicate  as  it  is  im- 
portant. 

The  large  quantity  of  lands 
within  the  Kmits  of  States,  now 
members  of  the  Confederacy, 
must  eventually  give  to  that  ques- 
tkn  an  ab8ort)ing  interest.  It 
has  even  now  begun  to  evince  the 
character  which  renders  it  a  dan- 
gerous question  to  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  (Government,  and 
connects  the  pretensions  of  the 
States  agitatmg  the  subject  with 
the  claims  and  doctrines  of  the 
States  of  Virginia,  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  Acting  upon  the 
new  principle  advanced  by  Geor- 
gia in  relation  to  the  sovereignty 
of  die  State  over  all  land  ,  within 
its  Kmits,  some  of  the  new  States 
liave  lately  set  up  a  claim  to  the 
ptoper^  in  the  soil  of  all  lands 


not  owned  by   individuals  as  an 
incident  of  sovereignty. 

Complaints  had  been  previous- 
ly made  of  the  system  pursued  by 
the  United  States,  in  disposing  of 
the  public  domain.    The  princi- 

Ele  of  holding  all  lands  in  the 
ands  of  the  Government  which 
did  not  bring  the  minimum  price, 
it  was  said,  prevented  emigrants 
from  settling  in  those  States, 
where  the  best  lands  had  been 
preoccupied,  and  the  population 
became  thus  sparsely  scattered 
over  a  vast  extent  of  country.  A 
system  of  graduated  prices  ac- 
cording to  their  actual  value 
would  bring  about  the  sale  of 
large  tracts  now  unsold,  and 
which  would  remain  unsold  so 
long  as  more  valuable  land  could 
be  purchased  farther  west  at  the 
same  price. 

Donations  of  small  tracts  were 
also  recommended  to  actual  set- 
tlers ;  and  a  contest  was  obviously 
about  to  commence  between  those 
who,  regarding  the  public  do- 
main as  a  fund  for  the  common 
benefit,  were  desirous  of  making 
it  productive  to  the  treasury,  by 
selling  it  upon  liberal  terms,  and 
those  who,  looking  only  to  the 
settlement  of  their  several  States, 
advocated  the  forcing  the  public 
territory  into  market  without  refe- 
rence to  the  demand,  or  to  any- 
thing except  the  promotion  of  lo- 
cal views  and  objects. 

Memorials  were  sanctioned  by 
some  of  the  Western  Legislatures, 
remonstrating  against  the  existing 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  public 
lands,  andlhe  State  of  Illinois  in- 
timated that  if  it  were  not  chang- 
ed grave  questions  would  arise 
among  them,  whether  the  title  of 
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the  United  States  to  the  public 
knds  was  valid  and  binding  over 
the  new  States,  and  whether  the 
claims  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, in  relation  to  the  public  do- 
main, were  not  inconsistent  with 
the  rights  of  the  several  States. 

The  memorial  containing  theie 
doctrines  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
February,  1829  ;  and  about  the 
same  time  the  State  of  Indiana 
undertook  to  decide  the  question 
for  herself,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  Southern  States  gave 
their  own  construction  of  the 
Federal  Compact  as  the  only  one 
to  which  they  would  submit.  On 
the  9th  of  January,  1829,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
iskture  of  that  State  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:  ^Resolved  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  that  this  State,  being 
a  sovereign,  free  and  independent 
State,  has  the  exclusive  ri^ht  to 
the  soil  and  eminent  domam  of 
all  the  unappropriated  land  within 
her  acknowledged  boundaries  — 
which  right  was  reserved  to  her 
by  the  State  of  Virginia  in  the 
deed  of  cession  of  the  Northwest 
territory  to  the  United  States,  be- 
ing confirmed  and  established  by 
the  articles  of  confederation  and 
the  Constitudpn  of  the  United 
States.^ 

Attempts,  too,  had  been  made 
in  other  States  to  excite  dissatis- 
faction at  the  mode  of  sellingpub- 
lic  territory,  adopted  by  the  Fede- 
ral Government,  and  to  throw 
doubts  upon  the  validity  oi  its  title 
to  that  portion  withm  the  limits  of 
States.    One  oi   the    measures 


teodiog  to  excite  and  proRMie 
dissatisfaction  on  this  subject,  was 
a  bill  provid'mg  for  the  selling,  at 
graduated  prices,  which  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  Mr  BeotoB, 
of  Missouri,  in  1826.»  The 
Legidatures  of  Alabama,  Uliaois 
and  Missouri,  at  differentsesaioos, 
passed  resolutions  approving  the 
principle  of  the  bill. 

By  these  movements  public 
attention  was  strongly  attracted 
towards  this  subject ;  and  od  the 
29th  day  of  December,  1^9, 
Mr  Foot,  of  Connecticut,  intro- 
duced the  following  resolution  into 
the  Senate : 

*  Resolved,  That  the  Committee 
on  Public  (lands  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
limiting,  for  a  certain  period,  the 
sales  of  the  PuWic  Lands,  to  such 
lands  only  as  have  heretofore  been 
ofl^ed  for  sale  and  are  subject  to 
entry  at  the  minimum  price, 
and  also  whether  the  office  of 
Surveyor  (Jeneral  may  not  be 
abolished  without  detriment  to 
the  public  interest.' 

The  next  day,  on  taking  vp 
this  resolution,  ill  Foot  said  he 
was  induced  to  offer  it  from  hav- 
ing ascertained  that  72,000,000 
acres  still  remained  unsold  at  the 
minimum  price ;  and  that  it  ap- 
peared from  the  report  of  the 
Land  Commissioner  that  the  an- 
nual demand  amounted  to  about 
one  million  acres,  and  that  in  one 
district  in  Ohio,  where  the  land 
was  of  inferior  auality  and  onb- 
300,000  acres  lor  sale,  the  cash 
sales    amounted    to    $35,000 ; 


*  Thii  propoflitioQ  was  iaTortbly  received  in  ^  Weat 
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^frtiile  10  otbcr  districts,  where  the 
land  was  of  better  quality,   and 
larger  tracts  Tor  sale,  the  sales ' 
aiDoinited  onty  to  3000. 

He  thotight,  therefore,  it  was 
proper  to  inquire  into  the  expe* 
cfieoc  J  of  stopping  for  a  time  this 
incfiscriminate  sale  of  public  lands. 

Mr  Benton  opposed  this  reso- 
hitJon  as  part  of  a  systematic 
poGcy  for  crippling  the  growth  of 
the  West,  which  had  been  pursu* 
ed  for  forty  years.  It  was  as  old 
as  the  existence  of  the  Govern^ 
inent.  The  practical  effect  of 
the  resolution  would  be  to  check 
emigratioD  to  die  West  —  for  who 
would  more  to  a  new  country  if 
it  was  not  to  get  new  lands  ?  He 
was  desirous  of  meeting  the  ques- 
tion now,  and  he  would  move  to 
make  it  the  order  for  a  future 
day.  Mr  Noble  was  opposed  to 
the  resolution,  but  was  willing  to 
meet  the  question,  and  proposed 
to  make  it  the  order  of  the  day 
for  Monday  next.  Mr  Benton 
wished  a  longer  day  and  mov- 
ed for  its  postponemeat  to  the 
succeeding  Monday. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1830, 
the  subject  was  resumed  and  Mr 
Beaton  commenced  a  speech  in 
opposUon  to  the  resolution,  which 
be  asserted  was  intended  to  stop 
the  surveying  of  public  lands  ;  to 
aboG^  all  the  offices  of  the  Sur- 
veyors Oeoeral,  and  to  limit  the 
■ales  to  the  land  now  in  market. 

The  efiect  of  these  measures 
wooU  be  to  check  emigration  to 
the  new  States,  to  retard  their 
•etdement,  to  deliver  up  larg^ 
portions  of  them  t(»  the  dominion 
of  wiM  beasts,  and  to  remove  all 
the  land  records  from  the  new 
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States  He  contended  that  the 
effect  of  the  inquiry  would  be  to 
alarm  and  agitate  the  West. 

Two  great  attempts  had  been 
made  to  prevent  emigration  toth*^ 
West,  besides  the  onenow  making, 
to  induce  the  people  of  the  East 
to  stay  at  home,  and  work  in  man- 
ufactories, instead  of  emigrating 
to  the  West,  The  Brst  great  at- 
tempt was  m  1786;  the  scheme 
was,  to  give  up  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  for  twenty6ve  or 
thirty  years,  to  Spain  j  seven  States 
north  of  Maryland,  voted  for  that 
surrender;  six  States  south  of 
Maryland,  inclusive,  voted  against 
it.  In  this  atten)pt  was  to  be 
discerned  the  germ  of  that  policy 
b^  which  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi had  been  dismembered, 
and  her  rivers  amputated.  The 
second  great  attempt  was  made 
by  a  committee  of  twelve  in  Con- 
gress, of  whom  eight  were  from 
the  north,  and  four  from  the  south 
of  the  Potomac.  The  commit- 
tee were  Messrs  Long,  of  New 
Hampshire ;  R.  King,  of  Massa* 
chusetts;  Howell,  of  Rhode 
Island ;  Johnson,  of  Connecticut ; 
R.  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York ; 
Stewart,  of  New  Jersey ;  Gar-* 
diner,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Henry, 
of  Maryland ;  Grayson,  of  Vip-* 
ginia;  Williamson,  of  North  Car- 
olina ;  Ball,  of  South  Carolina ; 
acd  Houston,  of  Georgia.  This 
committee  reported  the  pscoseot 

Elan  of  surveys  of  the  pubKe  land  ; 
ut  they  also  repc^ed  a  provision, 
which  would  have  prevented  sn 
settlement  out  of  sight  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line.  This  was^ 
tiiat '  each  township  shotjjd  be  sdd 
out  complete,  before  any  land  vu 
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o&red  ID  the  next  one.'  Tbii 
would  have  been  fatal  to  tbe  West. 
By  tbe  exertioosof  VirgiDia,  and 
the  whole  South,  aided  by  scatter- 
ed reinforcements  from  tbe  North, 
the  provision  was  stricken  out, 
and  thus  ended  the  second  great 
attempt  to  injure  the  West.  Tbe 
object,  however,  had  never  been 
abandoned,  and  it  could  be  seen 
at  intervals,  in  refusing  troops  and 
money  to  defend  tbe  frontiers  of 
the  West,  and  to  extinguish  tbe 
Indian  titles ;  and  in  Mr  Adams' 
withdrawal  from  the  market,  in 
violation  of  law,  of  1000  sauare 
miles  in  Missouri.  The  West 
must  still  look  to  tbe  solid  pbalanx 
of  the  South  for  succor,  until  by 
the  quiet  supemrity  which  the 
census  of  1840  would  give  her, 
she  could  set  all  right. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  Mr 
Smith  of  Maryland,  expressed 
himself  in  favor  of  tbe  inquiry, 
and  of  his  personal  knowledge 
denied  that  Mr  Adams  was  the 
first  to  relinqaiah  the  Colorado  as 
a  boimdary.  Mr  Adams  said 
that  must  and  should  be  our  west- 
ern boundary,  and  this  occasioned 
a  quarrel  betwixt  Mr  Adams  and 
Don  Onis. 

Mr  Holmes  of  Maine  objected 
to  an  attempt  to  charge  one  sec- 
tion with  hostility  to  another.  He 
had  never  been  sectional.  Dur- 
ing tbe  late  war  he  had  done  what 
be  could  to  sustain  the  West. 
The  East  hostile  to  the  West ! 
Where  ?  When  ?  In  what  act  of 
Congress?  Was  it  in  the  charier 
of  July,  1787  ?  Was  it  in  provid- 
ing by  that  able  state  paper  for 
new  States,  and  receiving  tliem 
when  they  possessed  60,000  in- 
habitants?   The  fact  of  purchas- 


ing laods  showed  that  the  Eatf 
was  not  hostile  to  emigration  ;  Mr 
Holroe^  replied  to  Mr  Benton  n 
detail.  He  stated  that  200,000,- 
000  of  acres  were  now  ready  ad 
in  the  market  for  settlers. 

Mr  Woodbury,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, oflfered  an  amendmeot^ 
which  proposed  an  inquiry  into 
the  expediency  of  hastening  the 
sales  and  extending  more  rapidly 
tbe  surveys  of  public  lands.  He 
alluded  to  tbe  bounties  given  to 
settlers  ki  Canada,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  countervailing  it. 

Mr  Foot,  of  Connecticut,  op- 
posed an  amendment. 

Mr  Barton,  of  Missouri,  would 
vote  for  tbe  amendment. 

Mr  Smith  of  Maryland,  could 
see  no  occasion  for  tbe  amend- 
ment. He  was  in  favor  of  an 
inquiry.  Tbe  result  of  an  inqui- 
ry would  sbow  that  no  hostility 
existed.  Tbe  Senate  had  always 
been  liberal  to  the  new  States  and 
they  had  acknowledged  it. 

Mr  Livingston,  of  Louisiana, 
said  there  was  a  regular  and  an 
irregular  mode  of  domg  business. 
By  the  regular  mode,  resolutions 
went  to  a  committee ;  by  tbe  ir- 
regular mode,  members  uudertook 
to  furnish  information  and  go  into 
subjects  at  length.  He  wished 
the  regular  mode  had  been  pre- 
ferred. He  was  opposed  to  the 
original  resolution,  but  in  favor  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr  Sprague,  of  Maine,  suggest- 
ed a  union  of  the  two  proposi- 
tions, and  Mr  Foot,  of  Connecti- 
cut, accepted  it ;  so  the  resolution 
as  it  stood,  orcjered  an  inquiry  mto 
the  expediency  of  hastening  as 
well  as  of  limiting  sales ;  and  of 
extending  more  rapidly  the  sur- 
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Teys,  as  wen  as  of  abolisbiog  tiie 
ofice  of  Surveyor  General. 

Mr  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina, 
now  rose  and  said,  that  to  oppose 
inquiry  was  not  necessarily  an  un- 
parliamentary course.  He  con- 
dtrred  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  that  it  could  never  be 
riebt  to  inquire  inio  the  expediency 
€f  doing  a  great  and  aehwwhdg- 
ed  wrof^.  There  were  two  great 
systeins  and  two  great  parties  in 
relation  to  the  settlement  of  the 
public  lands.  One  system  was 
that  wfoicti  we  had  pursued,  of 
sefliDg  the  land  at  die  highest 
price.  Another  was  that  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  of 
granting  dieir  hinds  for  a  penny  or 
a  peppercorn.  He  described  the 
opposite  results  of  these  systems. 
Tliat  of  the  United  States  pro- 
duced poverty  and  universal  dis- 
tress, and  took  away  from  the 
settlers  an  tlie  profits  of  labor.  It 
drained  the  new  States  of  all  their 
nKmey  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
South,  by  the  operation  of  the 
tarii^  was  drained  to  enrich  more 
fiivored  sections  of  the  Union. 
The  South  could  sympathize  with 
tbe  West.  If  the  opposite  sys- 
tem h»l  been  pursued,  who  could 
tell  how  much  good,  how  much 
improvement,  would  have  taken 
place,  which  has  not,  in  the  new 
St^es !  But  there  was  another 
purpose  to  which  it  was  supposed 
the  public  land  could  be  applied ; 
VIE*  so  as  to  create  and  preserve 
ID  certain  quarters,  a  population 
suitable  and  sufficient  for  manu* 
facturing  establishments.  It  was 
necessary  to  create  a  manufactory 
of  ftupers,  and  these  would  sup- 
ply the  manufactories  of  rich 
praprieton   and  enable  diem  to 


amass  great  wealth.  This  doc* 
trine  was  broached  by  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  lands  were  pledged  for  the 
public  debt.    This  would  be  paid 
in  three  or  four  years.    He  was 
in  favor  of  a  system,  which  tooked 
to  the  total  refinquishment,  at  that 
time,  of  the  lands  to  the  States  in 
which  they  He,  at  prices,  he  wotdd 
not  say  nominal,  but  certainly  so 
moderate,  as  not  to  keep  the  States 
long  in  debt  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr 
Hayne  appealed  to  the  gentlemen 
from  the  Atlantic  States,  if  it  was 
not  true  that  the  whole  of  their 
country  was  parcelled  out  and 
settled  under  the  liberal  system  of 
Britain,  instead  of  the  hard  and 
draining  one,  which  we  had  hith- 
erto pursued  in  regard  to  the  West. 
Mr  Hayne  urged  the  necessity  of 
disttrbuting  the  lands  to  the  States^ 
from  a  regard  to  State  sovereignty 
and  the  tendency  of  such  a  fund 
to  produce  consolidation. 

Mr  Webister,  of  Massachusetts, 
rose  to  reply,  but  gave  way,  on 
motion  of  Mr  Benton,  for  an  ad- 
jou**nment. 

Wednesday,  January  20th.  Mr 
Webster  took  tbe  floor     He  de 
nied  that  their  was  any  analogy 
between  tlie  cases  of  the  Briti^ 
colonies  and  the  Western  States. 
The  British  colonies  fled  from 
persecutbn,  or  came  and  settled 
here  at  their  own  charge  and  risk 
Otir  frontier  settlers  were  protect 
ed,  and  had  the  Indian  title  extia 
guished  for  them,  at  a  great  ex 
pense  both  of  blood  and  treasure 
A    protecting    arm    was    evei 
stretched  over  them.    They  hat. 
gone  forth  and  continued  unde'i 
{he  shadow  of  the  parent's  wing 
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He  said  ilnt  by  the  terms  of  re-  UnioR.'  He  [Mr  W.]  was  a 
Jiequbbment  of  the  territory  Dortb-  unionist^  and  in  tiiis  sense^  ana- 
west  of  the  Ohio,  by  the  States  tional  republican.  And  in  regard 
of  Virgiiiia,  Coooeoticut,  and  to  tiie  public  debt,  though  ha 
Massachusetts,  and  of  acceptance,  wished  it  dischaiged  as  onerous 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Stirtea,  to  the  industry,  of  the  country, 
Congress  had  no  right  to  apply  yet  if  a  collateral  consequence 
ibe  ItfidB,  or  the  proceeds  of  theui,  of  it  were  to  add  a  new  bond  to 
to  any  other  purposes,  than  for  the  Union,  he  should  not  regret 
the  common  oenejk  ^  all  the  that  consequence* 
Siaitt ;  or  to  *  relinquish  the  ad-  But  the  tari^  and  the  East,  the 
miniatration  of  these  lands  to  any  ohnox,iou9,  the  rdrnked,  and  al<- 
other  power  or  agent,  for  the  com-  ways  reproached  East !  The  t«- 
pact  is,  that  the  hnds  ihall  be  set-  rifi*  was  not  a  measure  of  the 
iied^  ei  suek  time,  and  in  mch  East :  on  the  contrary,  until  the 
Maimer  as  Congrem  shaU  orv-  policy  was  irrevocably  adopted, 
scribe.  The  gentleoiaa  trom  she  always  opposed  it.  Up  to 
South  Carolina  had  adnaiued  that  the  year  1824,  Virginia  had^vcoi 
the  lands  were  pledged  for  the  noore  votes  in  favor  of  it  than 
public  debt;  but  there  was  ai^  Massachusetts.  The  State  of 
earlier  mortgage,  coeval  with  the  Massachusetts  was  then  blamed 
cessions  by  the  States.  Mr  Web-  because  she  would  not  vote  for  if, 
ster  drew  a  powerful  picture  of  and  now  she  is  blamed,  because, 
what  Ohio  was,  and  of  what  she  accommodating  herself  tq  the  sk- 
now  is,  and  inferred  from  the  con-  uatipn  into  which  she  was  forced, 
trast,  tbat  no  hard  and  harsh  sys-  she  votes  for  it !  Mr  Webster 
tern  of  policy  had  been  pursued  adverted  to4be  ordinance  of  1787, 
toward  her*  In  regard  to  the  by  which  our  present  system,  in 
danger  of  corruption,  from  con-  regard  to  the  settlement  and  ad- 
sidering  the  lands  as  a  conunon  mission  of  new  States,  nortii  of  tb^ 
fund,  he  said  they  liad  been  ap-  Ohio,  had  been  established,  and 
propriated  for  education;  does  to  the  great  advantage  secured  to 
education  corrupt  ?  is  the  school-  Ohio  by  the  exclusion  of  slavery, 
master  a  corrupter  of  youth  ?  for  That  ordinance  was  drawn  by 
roads  and  canals ;  do  good  roads  1  ^  athan  Dane,  of  Massachusetts ; 
and  navigable  waters  corrupt  the  and  for  wisdom,  it  was  not  surpass- 
people.^  There  were  men,  who  ed  by  the  legislation  of  Numa  cm* 
seemed  to  deprecate  everything  Solon«  This  had  not  only  exr 
which  created  a  common  interest  eluded  slavery  but  litigation,  pre* 
in  the  States  to  keep  together  !  venting  land  from  being  singled 
It  was  called  consolidation.  For  over  with  tides  thirty  deep,  as  was 
his  part  he  liked  it ;  it  was  consti-  the  case  south  of  the  Ohio.  Mr 
tMtional  consolidatioo ;  it  was  Gen.  Webster  here  went  into  an  analy- 
Washington's  consolidation.  In  sisof  votes  on  measures  for  Uie 
the  letter,  submitting  the  Consti-  benefit  ofthe  West,  for  the  makkag 
tution,  the  firamers  of  it  used  these  and  repairs  of  Cumberland  Road, 
words,      '  consolidation   of     the  for  Louisville  and  Portland  Qaoel, 
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Hor^Mie  Wabash  Canal,  be,  and 
showed  that  if  the  Eastern  votes 
were  stricken  out,  those  and  sim- 
flar  measures  would  have  been 
lost,  and  the  improvements,  never 
made.     And   here  Mr   Werister 
tead  from  n  report  of  a  debate, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  1825,  in  which  Mr  McDuffie, 
of  South  Carotin)),  had  advanced 
and  supported  the  sentiment,  that 
ii  wotild  have  been  better  for  the 
prosperitj  and  weakh  of  the  ohl 
ibtrieen  States,  if  tio  lands  had 
ever  been  sold  or  settled ;  that 
the  whole  soothern  countr}'  was 
decaying,  by  her  population  being 
absorbed    in  the  vortex. of  new 
Slates.    In  the  same  debate,  Mr 
Webster  had  replied  to  Mr  Mc* 
Diiffie,  and  expressed  his  willing- 
ness x\m  the  population  should  go 
where  Providence  and  their  own 
ideas  of  profit  and  happiness  led 
them.     He  said  that  the  remarks 
t>f   the  gentteman    from   South 
Carofina  opened  to  him  some  new 
views  of  |>olicy.     He  [Mr  W.] 
knew  that  some  States  had  very 
bod  foads.     He  tliottght  he  could 
now  see  the  reason.     It  was  that 
the  ioliabftants  tnight  not  be  able 
to  go  away !      These  extracts 
showed  th:it  'n  1825,  the  leading 
representative  from  South  Caro- 
fintt  bad  expressed,  and  the  whole 
delegaijon  of  that  State  had  ac- 
qtiieseed  in  those  illiberal,  narrow, 
anti-emigration  feelings  and  viewi^, 
which  the  genrtleman  from  South 
Carolina  l^d  now  charged  upon 
Mamcbusetts  and   the  Atlantic 
Stfliies  Iff  the  North ;  and  that  a 
ropresenta6ve^m  Massachusetts 
hftd  oembatied,with  argument  and 
fidicale,  those  feelings  and  views, 
mi  btd  professed  and  advocated 
7* 


the  liberal  sentiments,  in  regard 
to  emigration,  for  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  now 
■claimed  exclusive  credit, 

Mr  Webster  concluded  by  ob- 
serving, that  during  the  whole  fif- 
teen years  that  he  had  been  a 
representative  or  senator,  lie  had 
never  made  so  many  remarks  of 
a  sectional  character,  as  he  had 
in  the  present  debate ;  but  while 
he  stood  here  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Massachusetts,  he  would 
be  her  true  representative,  and  by 
the  blessing  of  GtKJ  he  would  vin- 
cHcate  her  character,  motrres, 
and  history,  fi-om  every  imputa- 
tion, coming  from  a  respectable 
source* 

Mr  Benton,  nf  Missouri,  rose 
in  reply.  He  «nid,  that  if  it  had 
depended  on  New  England, — 
he  would  proclaim  it  to  the  world, 
—  not  a  -settlement  would  have 
been  made  in  the  West.  He  re- 
peated his  arguments  in  relatbn  to 
the  Spanish  Treaty,  and  the  non- 
settlement  dause;  he  said  the 
motive  of  the  North,  for  acceding 
to  the  surrender  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  was  to  have 
Spain  take  train  oil  and  codfish 
from  us,  id  esi^  from  JV«w  Eng*- 
land.  God  aave  us,  said  Mr  B., 
from  such  allies.  He  joined  issue 
with  the  gentlem&n  from  Massa- 
chtisetts,  ns  to  the  benefits  confer- 
red by  the  East  npon  the  West. 
Thnrsday,  January  31.  Mr 
Chambers,  of  Maryland,  hoped 
that  the  Senate  would  postpone 
the  -discussion  until  Monday^  as 
Mr  Wclbster,  who  had  taken  « 
part  in  ft,  and  wished  to  be  pre- 
sent at  It,  had  tinavoldable  en-, 
gagements  out  of  the  Senate,  and 
could  not  conveniently  attend. 
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Mr  Htyne,  of  South  CaroUna^  Uirow  out  some  i^s  vrhh  rogp^t 

said  that  somethings  had  fallen  to  die  policy  oflbeGovenraoueot  in 

from  the  gentleman  from  Maasa-  relatioQ  to  the  public  lands,  be 

chusetts,  which  had  created  sen-  did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon 

satioBS  &ere,  [touobing  his  breast,]  to  meet  such  an  argument  as  was 

from  wbxh  be  i¥ould  desire  at  uiged  by  the    gentleman   from 

once  to    relieve  himself.    The  Massachusetts.     J    charged    no 

gentleman  bad    discharged    his  party,  or  State,    or  aectioo  of 

weapon,  and  be  [Mr  H.]  wished  country  with  hostility  to  any  other, 

for  an  opportunity  to  iteturu  the  but  ventured  1  thought,  in  a  be- 

fife!  «coroing  spirit,  to  put  forth   my 

Mr  Webster.     I  am   ready  Id  'Own  sentiments  in  relation  to   a 

receive  it ;  let  the  discussion  pro-  ^great  national  question  of  public 

ceed.  policy.      The    gentleman    from 

Mr  BentfKi,  of  Missouri,  then  Missouri,  [Mr  Benton]  it  is  true, 
continued  bis  remarks,  denying  had  charged  upon  the  Eastern 
that  the  credit  of  framing  the  or-  States  an  early  and  continued 
dioance  of  1787  was  due  to  Na-  hostility  towards  the  West,  and 
than  Dane ;  it  belonged  to  -Mr  referred  to  a  number  of  bistorioal 
Jefibrson  and  the  South.  Mr  facts  and  documents  in  support  of 
Benton  said,  thatin^ew  England  that  charge.  How  have  these 
there  wad  a  dividing  line  between  difl9»*ent  arguments  been  met? 
the  friends  of  the  West,  and  those  The  honorable  gentleman  from 
whQ  thought  it  '  unbecoming  a  Massachusetts,  after  deliberating 
moral  and  neligious  people  to  re-  a  whole  night  upon  his  course, 
joice  at  victory:.'  On  one  side  cootes  into  this  chamber  to  vindi- 
was  democracy ;  -on  tiie  other,  cate  New  England ;  and  instead 
all  that  was  opposed  to  democra-  of  making  up  his  issue  with  the 
jcy ;  the  alliance  of  the  latter  gentleman  from  Missouri,  on  the 
party  offered  yesterday  to  the  charges  which  ke  had  prtf&rr^ 
West,  he  begged  leave,  in  behalf  chooses  to  consider  me  as  tbe 
of  tbe  West,  to  decline.  On  all  author  of  those  charges,  and  loa- 
the questions  in  which  the  West  ing  sight  entirely  of  that  geotle- 
had  9n  interest,  ^e  South  had  man,  selects  me  as  his  adversary, 
been  its  friend  ;  and  the  North,  and  pours  out  all  the  vials  of  lus 
if  not  all,  at  least  its  leaders,  ene-  mighty  wrath  upon  my  devoted 
roies  !  Massachusetts,  who  now  head.  Nor  is  he  willing  to  atop 
came  forward  to  offer  an  alliance,  tbere*  He  goes  on  to  assail  tbe 
was  found,  on  every  question,  institutions  and  policy  of  the 
oppo9ed  to  generous,  magoani-  South,  and  calls  in  queation  ite 
nious  Virginia.  principles  and  conduct  of    Uie 

Mr  B^  of  New  Hampshire,  State  which  I  have  the  honor  to 

moved  to  postpone  further  discus-  represent.    When  I  find  n  geiHlo- 

sion  until  Monday^  uiiich  was  ne<-  man  of  n^tur^  age  and  eaperi- 

gaiived,  ayes  1^,  noes  18.  once  *— *  of  ackoowled^  mmA 

Mr  Hayne  then  said,  when  be  and  profound  sanity — pursumg 

took  ocQasion,  two  days  ago,  to  a  oQura^  like  ^  deeliiufig  iIm 
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fjOfglMit  from  the  Weft,  ted  mik-  ealled  and  known  by  the  name  of 
ing  mr  upon  the  unoffending  the' Hartford  Convention.'  In  the 
South,!  must  believe,  I  am  bound  proceedii^s  of  that  assembly, 
10  believe,  be  has  some  object  in  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  will  be 
mBw  that  he  has  not  ventured  to  found,  in  a  few  hnes,  the  history 
discJoee.  Why  is  this  ?  If  it  be  of  Nathan  Dane ;  and  a  little  fur- 
his  object  to  thrust  me  between  Uier  on,  there  is  conclusive  evi- 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and  dence  of  that  ardent  devotion  lo 
himself,  b  order  to  rescue  the  the  interests  of  the  new  States, 
East  from  the  contest  k  has  pee-  which  it  seems  has  gtven  him  a 
voked  ^th  the  West,  he  shall  just  claim  to  the  title  of  '  Father 
not  be  gratiBed.  The  Sotith  of  the  West.'  By  the  second 
shall  not  be  ibroed-into  a  conflict  resolution  of  the  <  Hartford  Con- 
not  its  own.  The  gallant  West  vention,'  it  is  declared,  'that  it  is 
needs  no  aid  from  tbe  South  to  expedient  to  attempt  to  make 
repel  any  attack  which  may  be  prowkion for  restraimng  Congress 
made  on  them  from  any  quarter,  tii  the  txercise  of  an  unlimked 
The  gentleman,  in  commenting  power  to  meJee  tmo  States^  and 
OB  the  poKey  of  the  Government,  admit  them  into  the  Union.'  So 
in  relation  to  the  new  S'^tes,  has  much  for  Nathan  Dane,  of  Bev- 
introduced  to  our  notice  a  certain  erly,  Massachusetts. 
MuhanDane,  of  Massachusetts,  in  commenting  upon  my  views, 
to  whom  he  attributes  the  cele-  in  relation  to  the  public  lands,  the 
liraie4  Ordinance  of '87,  by  whioh  gentleman  insists,  that  it  being 
he  tells  us,  ^  slavery  was  forever  oneofthecondhions  of  the  grants, 
exohided  Crom  the  new  States  that  these  lands  should  be  ap[rfied 
BOrtb  of  tbe  Ohio.'  After  eulo*-  to  <  the  common  benefit  of  all 
gizing  tbe  wisdom  of  this  provis-  tbe  States,  they  must  always  re* 
km,  in  terms  of  the  most  extravfr-  main  <i  fund  for  revenue;*  and 
gaat  pruise,  he  breaks  forth  in  adds,  <  they  must  be  treated  as  so 
admiration  of  the  greatness  of  much  treasure.*  I  think  he  bas 
Nathan  Dane.  It  is  a  little  un-  applied  a  rule  of  construction  too 
fiMiunate  for  the  fame  of  this  great  narrow  for  the  case.  If  in  the 
legislator,  that  the  gentleman  from  deeds  of  cession,  it  has  been  de- 
Miaaoori  should  have  proved  that  dared  that  the  grants  were  in- 
he  was  not  the  author  of  the  Or-  tended  for  '  the  common  benefit 
dmance  of  '87.  I  doubt  not  the  of  all  the  States,'  it  is  clear,  from 
Seoctor  will  feel  some  coropassioa  other  provisions,  that  they  were 
far  our  ignorance,  when  I  tell  not  intended  merely  as  so  much 
him,  that  eo  Uttle  are  we  acquaint-  property  ;  for  it  is  expressly  de- 
ed wkh  tbe  modern  great  men  of  dared,  that  the  object  of  tbe 
Netr  England,  that  until  he  in-*  grants  is  the  erection  of  oew 
formed  OS  yesterday,  that  we  pos*  States;  and  the  United  States, 
aetied  a  Solon  and  a  Lyeurgus^  in  accepting  this  trust,  bind  them- 
ia  Ae  per$o«i  of  Nathan  Dane,  he  selves  to  facilitate  the  formation 
waao^ly  kBOwn  to  theSoutfaasa  of  these  States,  to  be  admhted 
f  of  a  celebrated  asaeaably,  into  the  Union,  with  all  the  righ^ 
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and  privilegcsoflhe  original  States. 
This,  sir,  was  the  great  end  to 
which  all  parties  looked,  and  it 
IS  by  the  fulfilment  of  this  high 
trust  that  ^  (be  common  benefit  of 
all  the  States'  is  to  be  best  pro- 
moted.    But  if  we  are  bound  to 
act  on  these  narrow  principles,  I 
am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
bow  he  <ran  reconcile  them  with 
bis    own    practice.     The   lands 
are,  it  seems,  to  be  treated  '  as 
so  much  treasure,'  and   must  be 
applied  to  the  *  common  l>enefit 
of  all  the  States.'    Now,  if  this 
be  so,  whence  does  he  derive  the 
right  to  appropriate     them     for 
partial  and   local  objects.    How 
can  he  consent  to  vole  away  im- 
Tiiense  bodies  of  these  lands,  for 
cannis  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  to 
the  Lfouisnileand  Portland  Canal, 
to  Kenyon  College,  in  Ohio,  to 
schools  for  the  deaf  and   dumb, 
and   other  objects  of  a   similar 
description?    If   grants    of  this 
character  can  fairly  be  consider- 
ed  as   made   for  the   *  common 
benefit  of  all  the  States,'  it  can 
only  be,  because  all  the  States 
are  interested  in   tlie  welfere    of 
each  —  a    principle  which,  car- 
ried to  the  full  extent,  destroys  aH 
distinction  between  local  and  na- 
tional objects;  and  is  certainly 
broad  enovgh    to  embrace   the 
principles  for  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  contend.    The  true  dif- 
ference between  us,  I  take  to  be 
this;  the    gentleman    -wishes  to 
treat  the  public   Unds  as  -a  great 
treasure,  just  as  so  much   money 
in  the  treasury,  lo  be  applied  to 
all  objects,  constitutional  and  un- 
constit4itional,  to  which  the  pub- 
lic money  is  now  constantly   ap- 
plied.   1  consider  it  as  a  sacred 


trust,  which  we  ought  to  AMI)  on 
the  principles  for  which  I  hirre 
contended. 

The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  thought  proper  to   pre- 
sent, in  strong  contrast,  the  friend- 
ly feeKngsi)f  the  East  towards  the 
West,  with  sentiments  of  an  oppo- 
sile  character  displayed   by  the 
South,  in  relation  to  appropria- 
tions for  internal   improvement. 
That  gentleman  at  the  same  time, 
acknowledged  that  the  South  en- 
tertains eonstitttiional  ecrvples  on 
this  subject.     Are  we  then,  sir, 
to  understand  that  he  considers  it 
a  just  subject  of  reproach,    that 
we  respect  our  oaths,   by  which 
we  are  bound  *  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  Um'ted  States  ? '  No,  sir,  I 
will  not  do  the  gentleman  so  great 
injustice.     He  has  fallen  into  this 
-error  from  not  having  duly  weigh- 
ed the  force  and  effect  of  the  re- 
proach which  he  was  endeavoring 
to  cast  upon  tlie  South.    In  rela- 
tion to  the  o!l)er  point,  the  friend- 
ship manifested  by  New  England 
towards  the    West,  in   their  sup- 
port of  the  system  of  internal  im- 
provement,   the   gentleman  will 
Eardon  me  for  saying,  that  I  think 
e  is  equally  unfortunate  in  hav- 
ing introduced  that  topic.     As  he 
has  forced  it  u|H»n  us,  however,  1 
cannot  suffer  it  to  pass  unnoticed. 
When  he  tells  us  that  the  appro- 
priatfons  for  internal  improvement 
in  the  West,   would,  in  almost 
every  instance,   have  failed,  but 
for  New  England  votes,  he  has 
forgotten  to  tell  ns  the  wheny  the 
kow    and    the     whertfvrej    this 
new  bom  sseal  for  the  West  sprung 
up  in  the  bosom  of  New  England. 
If  we  look  back  only  a  few  years» 
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will  find,  in  bolfa  Hoases  of 
fJoQgnssya  unirorm  and  steady 
oppoettion,  on  the  part  of  the 
members  from  the  Eastern  States, 
geoerally,  to  all  appropriations  of 
this  cbajmeter. 

It  must  be  well  biowQ  to  evary 
one  if  hose  experience  dates  back 
at  far  as  1825,  th^  up  to  a  certain 
perMf  New  fingland  was  gener- 
aUy  opposed  to  appropriatioDs  for 
iflteroAl  improveiQeiits  in  the 
West.  The  gendeinan  from  Mas^ 
saebusetts  niay  be  himself  an  ex,- 
cepcioQ»  but  if  be  went  for  tbe 
sjrstem  before  1825,  it  is  certain 
tbaihis  eoHeagues  did  notgp  with 
Utt.  In  the  sessioa  of  iS^  and 
1S259  howeter,  (a  roeoiorahle 
era  in  the  history  of  this  cottAtry) 
a  wonderful  change  took  place  in 
^ew  England,  in  relation  to  Wes- 
fern  interests*  An  extraordinary 
tnnoQ  of  sympathies  and  of  inter- 
asU  was  then  eflS^cted,  which 
brought  tbe  East  and  the  West 
into  cJase  alliance.  The  book 
from  which  1  have  before  read, 
ooKains  tbe  first  public  annuncoir 
tion  of  that  happy  reeonciliatioo 
of  conflicting  interests,  personal 
and  political,  which  brought  tbe 
East  and  West  totgether,  and 
locked  in  a  fraternal  embrace  the 
two  mat  orators  of  the  East  and 
4he  West.  Sir,  it  was  on  tbe 
18tb  January,  1825,  while  tbe 
result  of  tbe  Presidential  election, 
ia  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  still  doubtful,  while  tbe  whole 
coentry  was  looking  with  intense 
aoxie^  to  that  legislative  hall, 
where  the  mighty  drama  was  so 
soon  to  be  acted,  that  we  saw  the 
haden  of  two  great  parties  in  tbe 
house  and  in  the  nation,  ^  taking 
siveet  counsel  together,'  and  in 
a  celebrated  debate  on  the  Ctua- 


iarlofid  Ro^df  fighting  side  by 
side  for  we$term  intere$U.    It  was 
on  that  memorable  occasion  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
Add  out  the  vthiie  flag    to  the 
We$t^  and  uttered  those  liberal 
sentiments,  which  be,  yesterday, 
so  Bidigaaotly  repudiated .    Then 
it  was,  that  that  happy  union  be- 
tween the  members  of  tbe  cele^ 
braied  coaHtion  was  consumma- 
ted, whose  immediate  issue  was  a 
President  from  one  quarter  qfihe 
Uiuony  with  a  suocesskMi,  (as  was 
supposed)  seeured    to    another. 
The  *  American  System,'  before 
a  rude,  diqointedandmisshapeu- 
ed  mass,  now  assumed  form  and 
consistency.    Then  it  was,  that 
it  become  '  the  settled  policy  of 
the  Government,'  that  this  system 
should   be  so   administered  as  to 
create  a  reciprocity  of  interests, 
and  a  reciprocal   distribution  of 
covejcproent  favors, —  East  and 
West,  (the  tariff  and  internal  im- 
provements) while  the  South  -~ 
yes,  sir,  the  impracticable  South, 
was  to  be  '  out  of  your  protection. 
Tbe  gendeman   from  Massa- 
chusetts, in  alluding  to  a  remark 
of  mine,  that,  before  any  dispo- 
sition could  be  made  o  the  public 
lands,    tbe   national   debt  (for 
which  they  stand  pledged)   must 
be  first  paid,  took  occasion  to  in- 
timate ^  tliat  the    extraordinary 
fervor  which  seems  to  exist  in  a 
certain    quarter    [meaning     the 
South,  sir]   for  the    payment  of 
the  debt,  arises  from  a  disposition 
to  weaken  the  ties  which  bind  the 
people  to  tike  Union,^    While  he 
deajs  us  this  blow,  he  professes 
an   ardent  desire  to  see  the  debt 
speedily  extinguished.     He  must 
excuse  me,  however,  for  feeling 
some  distrust  on  that  subject  until 
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{  fifid  ihis  disposition  manifested  9el6sb  feelings  which  bktd  men 
hj  something  stronger  than  pro-  to  the  footstool  of  a  desfKit  bj 
fessions.  Sir,  if  I  were  at  liberty  bonds  as  strong  and  enditrtng  as 
to  judge  of  the  course  which  he  those  which  attach  them 'to  free 
would  pursue,  firom  the  princi*  institutions, 
pies  which  he  has  hid  down  in  The  honorable  gentleman  from 
relation  to  this  matter,  I  should  MassachnsetG  has  gone  out  of  bis 
be  bound  to  conclude,  that  he  way  to  pass  a  hi^  eulogiam  on 
will  be  found  acting  with  those  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  ^e  most 
with  whom  it  is  a  darling  direct  impassioned  tones  of  eloquence, 
to  prevent  the-pajrment  of  the  pub-  he  described  her  majestic  march 
lie  debt.  to  greatness.  He  told  vs  tfait, 
Sir,  let  me  tell  that  gentleman,  -having  already  left  all  the  other 
that  the  South  rapudfittes  the  idea  States  far  behind,  «(be  waanow 
that  a  pMmiary  dependence  on  passing  by  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
the  Federal  Government  is  one  vania,  and  about  to  take  her  sta- 
of  the  legitimate  means  of  holdii^  tion  by  the  side  of  New  York, 
the  States  together.  Amdneyed  To  all  this  1  was  disposed  most 
interest  in  the  Government  is  es^  cordially  to  respond*  When, 
^sentially  a  ba$e  intereei.  The  however,  he  proceeded  tocootfiast 
link  which  binds  the  public  credi-  the  Stttte  t)f  Ohio  with  Kentucky, 
^rs,  as  suckj  to  their  country,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter, 
•binds  them  equally  to  all  Govern-  I  listened  to  him  with  r^ret ;  and 
ments,- whether  arbitrary  or  free,  when  he  proceeded  fudber  to  at- 
In  a  free  Government,  this  princi-  tribute  the  great,  and,  as  he  sup- 
ple of  abject  dependence,  if  ex-  posed,  acknowledged  superionij 
tended  through  all  the  ramiSca^-  of  the  former  in  popnlatioo, 
tions  of  society,  must  be  fatal  to  wealth,  and  general  prosperity,  to 
liberty.  Already  have  we  made  the  policy  of  Nathan  Uanci  of 
Inarming  strides  in  that  direction.  Massachusetts,  which  had  secured 
The  entire  class  of  manufacturers,  to  tlie  people  of  Ohio,  (by  the 
the  holders  of  stocks,  with  their  Ordinance  of  '87)  a  pcfmlaii&n 
hundreds  of  millions  of  capital,  of  free  men,  I  will  confess  that 
are  held  to  the  Government  by  fny  feelings  suffered  a  revulsion, 
the  strong  link  of  pecunt/vrytn/er-  which  [  am  now  unable  to  de- 
eita;  millions  of  people,  entire  scribe  in  any  language  sufficiently 
sections  of  country,  interested,  or  respectful  towards  the  gentleman 
believing  themselves  to  be  so,  in  from  Massachusetts.  In  contrast- 
lbe  puMic  lands,  and  the  public  ing  the  State  of  Ohio  with  Ken- 
treasure,  are  bound  to  the  Gov-  tucky,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
cmment  by  the  expectation  of  out  the  iuperioriiy  of  the  former^ 
pecuniary  favore.  If  ^this  sys-  and  of  attributing  that  sitperioritjr 
tem  is  carried  fnuch  farther,  no  to  the  exigence  ofslaverym  the  oae 
man  can  fail  to  see,  that  every  State,  and  its  absence  in  the 
generous  motive  of  attachment  to  other,  I  thought  I  could  discern 


flie  country  will  be  destroyed,    the  very    spirit  cf  ^ 

and  in  its  place  will  spring  up    question     intruded  into  this  de- 

those  low,  grovelling,  base  and    bate,  for  objects  best  known  to 
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tha  eemlemaD  bioiBetf.  Did  tbui 
gfdodBiBaa,  when  he  ibrmed  the 
detennmarion  to  croes  the  south- 
era  border,  in  order  to  invade  the 
Stale  of  South  Carolina,  deem  it 
prud^it  or  necessary  to  enlist  un- 
der bis  banners  the  frffudiets  of 
tke  worldf  •  which,  like  Sun$$ 
tr9op9j  mxy  be  engaged  in  any 
cause^  and  are  prepared  to  serve 
under  any  leader?  Or  was  it 
supposed  that,  in  a  premeditated 
and  unprovoked  attack  upcMi  the 
South,  it  was  advisable  to  begb 
by  a  gentle  admonition  of  our 
mfpoied  weaknuSf  in  order  to 
prevent  us  from  making  that  firm 
and  manly  resistance,  due  to  our 
own  character  and  our  dearest 
interest?  Mr  President,  the  im- 
pression which  has  gone  abroad, 
of  the  wealmeu  of  the  South,  aa 
connecled  with  the  slave  question, 
exposes  us  to  sucb  constant  at- 
tacks, has  done  us  so  much  inju- 
ry, aod  is  cak^ulated  to  produce 
rach  infinite  mischieis,  that  I  em- 
brace the  occaaoQ  presented  by 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  of 
Maflsacbttsetts,  to  declare  that  we 
are  ready  to  meet  the  question 
prompdy  and  fearlessly. 

We  are  ready  to  make  up  the 
issue  wiih  the  gentleman,  as  to 
the  ioduence  of  slavery  on  indi- 
vidnaJ  and  national  character  — 
QQ  the  prosperity  and  greatness, 
ekber  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
particular  States.  When  arrai^- 
ed  befive  the  bar  of  public  opin- 
ion, oo  bis  charge  of  slavery,  we 
can  stand  up  wim  conscious  rec- 
titude, plead  not  euilty,  and  put 
omelves  upon  God  and  our 
We  will  not  stop  to  in- 
whethet  the  black  man,  as 
pbskMophers  have  contend- 
ed, is  of  an  inferior  race,  nor 


whether  his  c<dor  and  conditioa 
are  the  e&cts  of  a  curse  inflicted 
for  the  oflittces  of  his  ancestors? 
We  deal  in  no  abstractions.  We 
will  not  look  back  to  inquire 
whether  our  fathers  were  guiltless 
in  introducing  slaves  inio  this 
country.  If  an  inquiry  should 
ever  be  instituted  in  these  mat- 
ters, however,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  profits  of  the  slave  trade  were 
not  confined  to  the  South.  South- 
ern ships  and  Southern  sailors 
were  not  tlie  instruments  of  bring- 
ing slaves  to  the  shores  of  Ameri- 
ca, nor  did  our  merchants  reap 
the  profits  of  that  ^  accursed  tral- 
fic.'  But  we  will  pass  over  all 
this.  If  slavery,  as -it  now  ex* 
ists  in  this  country,  be  an  evil, 
we  of  the  present  day,  ybtmd  it 
readyi  made  to  our  hands.  Find- 
ing our  lot  cast  among  a  peoplo 
whom  God  had  manifestly  com- 
mitted to  our  care,  we  did  not  sit 
down   to  speculate  .on   abstract 

?uestions  of  theoretical  liberty. 
i^e  met  it  as  a  practical  question 
of  obligation  and  duty.  We  re- 
solved to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation  in  which  Providence  had 
placed  us,  and  to  fulfil  the  high 
trust  which  had  devolved  upon  us 
as  the  owners  of  slaves,  in  the 
only  way  in  which  such  a  trust 
coukl  be  fulfilled  without  spread- 
ing misery  and  ruin  throughout  the 
land.  We  found  that  we  had  to 
deal  with  a  people  whose  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual  habits  and 
character,  totally  disqualified  them 
firom  the  enjoyment  of  the  bles- 
sings of  freedom.  We  could  not 
send  them  back  to  the  shores 
from  whence  their  fathers  bad 
been  taken;  their  numbers  for- 
bade the  thought,  even  if  we  did 
not  know  that  their  condition  here 
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18  miioitely  preferable  to  what  it 
possibly  could  be  amone  the  bar- 
ren saods  and  savagt  triSes  of  Af- 
rica; and  it  was  wholly  irreconci- 
lable with  all  our  notions  of  hu- 
manity to  tear  asunder  the  tender 
tiei»  which  they  had  formed  among 
us,  to  gratify  the  feelmgs  of  a  iaise 
pUlanthropy. 

When  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  adopts  and  rek^- 
ates  the  old  charge  of  weakness 
as  resulting  from  davery,  I  mnst 
be  permitted  to  call  for  the  proof 
of  those  blighting  effects  which  he 
ascribes  to  its  influence. 

It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose 
that,  hi  any  possible  state  of  things, 
the  people  of  a  country  could  be 
called  out  en  maste^  or  that  half, 
or  a  third,  or  even  a  fifth  part  of 
the  physical  force  of  any  country 
could  ever  be  brought  into  the 
field.  The  difficulty  is  not  to 
procure  men,  but  to  provide  the 
meam  of  maintaining  them  ;  and 
in  this  view  of  the  sul^ect  it  may 
be  asked  whether  the  Southern 
States  are  not  a  source  of  strength 
and  power ^  and  not  of  ioeakneis  to 
the  country  ? 

I  know  it  has  been  supposed 
by  certain  ill-informed  persons, 
that  the  South  exists  only  by  the 
countenance  and  protection  of  the 
North.  This  is  the  idlest  of  all 
idle  and  ridicukms  fancies  that 
ever  entered  into  the  mind  of 
man.  In  every  state  of  this 
Union,  except  one,  the  free  white 
population  actually  preponderates; 
while  in  the  British  West  India 
Islands,  (where  tl^  average  white 
population  is  le$s  than  ten  per 
cent  of  the  whole)  the  slaves  are 
kept  in  entire  subjection;  it  is 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  the 


Southern  States  could  ever  €mi 
the  smallest  difficulty  in  tbis  re- 
spect. On  this  subjeet,  as  on  all 
others,  we  ask  nothkig  of  our 
Northern  brethren  but  to  '  let  «s 
afone.'  Leave  ut  to  the  uodis- 
turbed  management  of  our  domes- 
tic coDcems,  and  the  direelioD  of 
our  own  industry,  and  we  will  Mk 
no  more. 

But,  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  effect 
of  slavery  on  national  wealth  and 
prosperity,  if  we  may  trust  to  ex- 
perience, there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  has  never  yet  produced  any 
injurious  e&ct  on  individual  or 
national  character.  Looktfarough 
the  whole  history  of  the  country, 
from  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution  down  to  the  present 
hour,  where  are  there  to  be  found 
brighter  examples  of  intellectual 
and  moral  greatness,  than  have 
been  exhibited  by  the  sons  of  the 
South?  From  the' Father  of 
HIS  ConvTRT,  down  to  the  dis- 

TING17ISHED  CbIEFTAIN,  wIlO  has 

been  elevated  by  a  grateful  peo- 
ple to  the  highest  office  in  their 
gift,  the  interval  is  filled  up  by  a 
long  line  of  orators,  of  statesmeui 
and  of  heroes,  justly  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  ornaments  of  their 
country,  and  the  benefactors  of 
mankind.  Look  at '  the  Old  Do- 
minion,' great  and  magnanimous 
Virginia,  '  whose  jewels  are  her 
sons.'  Is  there  any  State  in  this 
Union  which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  honor  and  wdfareof 
the  country  P  Sir,  I  will  vieid 
the  whole  question  —  1  will  ac- 
knowledge the  fatal  effects  of 
slavery  upon  character,  if  anyone 
can  say,  that  -for  noble  dismter^ 
estedness,  ardent  love  of  coontry, 
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virtue,  Und  a  pure  and 
holy  denHion  to  Kbefty,  tbe  peo- 
ple of  tbe  Southern  Suites  have 
ever  been  Surpassed  by  any  in 
tbeworM. 

In  the  ceorse  of   my   former 
remarks,    Mr  President,   I  took 

eccason  to  deprecate,  as  one  of  licans !  —  a  new  name,  for  a  very 
the  greatest  evils,  the  eoMolida-  old  thine.  The  national  repnb- 
turn  of  this  OoTfemment.  The  gen-  licans  of  the  present  day  were  the 
tleman  takes  alarm  at  the  sound.  fedenUiits  of  '98,  who  became 
'  CansoUdatioHy  like  the  tariff,'  federal  repMieam  during  the  war 
grates  upon  his  ear.      He   tells    of  1812,  and  were  mamr^hirerf 


promotion  of  imjuMke^  eausiug 
domestic  discord^  and  depriving 
the  Stales  and  the  people  <  of  tbe 
blessings  of  liberty'  forever. 

The  gentleman  boasts  of  be- 
kmgmg  to  the  party  of  National 
RepuBLiCANS.   National  Repob- 


us '  we  have  heard  much  of  late 
about  conso&dadon ;  that  it  is  the 
rallying  word  for  all  who  are  en** 
deavonng  to  toeaken  the  Unton^ 
by  adding  to  the  power  of  the 
States.'  But  consolidation  (says 
the  gentleman)  was  the  very  ob- 
ject for  which  the  Union  was 
formed ;  and,  in  support  of  that 
ophiion,  he  read  a  passage   from 


mto  national  republicans  some- 
where about  the  year  1825.  As 
a  party,  (by  whatei'er  name  dis- 
tii^shed,)  they  have  always  been 
animated  by  the  same  principles, 
and  have  kept  steadily  in  view  a 
common  object,  the  consolidation 
of  the  Government.  The  party 
to  which  1  am  proud  of  having 
belonged,  from  the   very  com- 


the  address  of  the   President  of   mencemem  of  my  polidcal  life  to 
tbe     Convention    to    Congress,    the  present  day,  were  the  Demo^ 


which  he  assumed  to  be  authority 
on  his  side  of  the  questten.    The 
centlentan  is  mistaken.    The  ob- 
ject of  the   framers  of  the  Con- 
sdtution,  as  disclosod   in  that  ad- 
dress, was  not  tho   consolidation 
of  the  GovernmerU,  but  *  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Union.'    It  was 
not  to  draw  power  from  the  States 
in  order  to  transfer  it  to  a  great 
National  Government,  but,  in  the 
language  of  the  Constitution  itself, 
*  to  form  a  more  perfect    Uniony 
—  and    by    what    means?    By 
'  estabfisbing    justice,   promoting 
domestic  tranauillity,  and  securing 
the  blessings  of  Gberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity?*  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  gentleman's  reading, 
die  object  of  the  Constitudon  was 
to  consolidate  the  Government ^  and 
tbe  means  would  seem  to  be,  the 
8 


trots  of  '98,   (Anarchists,  Anti^ 
Federalists,  Revolutionists,  I  thmk 
they  were    sometimes    called.) 
They  assumed  the  name  of  Dem-^ 
ocratic  Republicans  m  1822,  and 
have  retained    their  name  and 
principles  up  to  the  present  hour. 
True  to  their  political  faith,  they 
have  always,  as  a  party,  been  in 
favor  of   limka^ons  of  power; 
they  have  insisted  that  ail  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  #'ederal  Gov- 
ernment are  reserved ;   and  liave 
been  constantly  struggling,  wr  ^hey 
now  are,  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
the  States,  and  to  prevent  then> 
from  being  iswallowed  up  by  one 
great  consolidated  goveiwnept^ 

The  triTO  distkictioa  between 
these  parties  is  kiid  down  in  a 
celebrated  manifesto  issued  by  the 
Convention  of  the  Feder^^lists  ol* 
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Massachusetts,  assembled  in  Bos- 
ton, in  February,  1824,  on  the 
occasion  of  organizing  a  party 
opposition  to  the  reelection  of 
Governor  Eustis.  The  gentleman 
will  recognise  this  as  '  the  canon- 
ical book  of  political  scripture  ;' 
and  it  instructs  us  that, '  when  tlie 
American  Colonies  redeemed 
themselves  from  British  bondage, 
and  became  so  many  independent 
naiionsj  they  proposed  to  form  a 
National  Union  —  (not  ^fed- 
eral Union,  sir,  but  a  National 
Union.)  Those  who  were  in  favor 
of  a  union  of  the  Stqtes  in  this 
formy  became  known  by  the  name 
o(  federcditts  ;  those  who  wanted 
no  union  of  the  States,  or  dis- 
liked the  proposed  form  of  union, 
became  known  by  the  name  of 
anti-federalists. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  while  he  exoner- 
ates, me  personally,  from  the 
charge,  intimates  that  there  is  a 
party  in  the  country  who  are 
looking  to  disunion.  If  he  had 
slopped  there,  the  accusation 
would  have  '  passed  by  me  as  the 
idle  wind  which  I  regard  not.' 
But  when  he  goes  on  to  give  to 
his  accusation  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name,  by  quoting  the  ex- 
pression of  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  South  Carolina,  (Dr  Cooper) 
'  that  it  was  time  for  the  South  to 
calculate  the  value  of  the  Union,' 
and  in  the  language  of  the  bitter^ 
est  sarcasm,  adds,  '  surely  then 
the  Union  caimot  last  longer  than 
July,  1831,'  — it  is  impossible  to 
mistake  either  the  allusion,  or  the 
object  of  the  gentleman.  The 
Senate  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
remember,  tlmt  at  the  time  this 
unprovoked  and  uncalled  for  at- 


tack was  made  upon  the  South, 
not  one  word  had  been  uttered 
by  me,  in  disparagement  of  New 
England,  nor  had  I  made  the 
most  distant  allusion  either  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  or 
the  State  he  represents.  But, 
that  gentleman  has  thought  proper, 
for  purposes  best  known  to  him- 
self, to  strike  the  South,  through 
me,  the  most  unworthy  of  her 
servants.  He  has  crossed  the 
border,  he  has  invaded  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  is  making  war 
upon  her  citizens,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  overthrow  her  principles 
and   her  institutions.     When  he 

rrovokes  mo  to  such  a  conflict, 
meet  him  at  the  threshold. 
It  is  with  unfeigned  reluctance, 
Mr  President,  that  I  enter  upon 
the  performance  of  this  part  of 
my  duUr  —  I  shrink  almost  instinc- 
tively from  a  course,  however  ne- 
cessary, which  may  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  excite  sectional  feelings,  and 
sectional  jealousies.  But  the  task 
has  been  forced  upon  me ;  and  I 
proceed  right  onward  to  the  per- 
formance of  ray  duty.  Be  die 
consequences  what  they  may,  the 
responsibility  is  with  those  who 
have  imposed  upon  me  this  ne- 
cessity. The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  thought  proper  to 
cast  the  6rst  stone ;  and  if  he 
shall  find,  according  to  a  homely 
adage,  'that  he  lives  in  a  glass 
house'  —  on  his  head  be  the  con- 
sequences. If  there  be  one  Stale 
in  the  Union,  Mr  President,  (and 
I  say  it  not  in  a  boastful  spirit)  that 
may  challenge  comparisons  with 
any  other  for  a  uniform,  zealous, 
ardent  and  uncalculating  devotion 
to  the  Union,  that  State  is  South 
Carolina.     From  the  very  com- 
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mencement  of  the  Revolution  up 
to  this  hour,  there  is  no  sacrifice, 
however  great,  she  has  not  cheer- 
futlf  made ;  no  service  she  has 
ever  hesitated  to  perform.  She 
ims  adhered  to  you  in  your  pros- 
perity ;  but  in  your  adversity  she 
has  clang  to  you  with  more  than 
filial  affection. 

What,  sir,  was  the  conduct  of 
the  South  duringthe  Revolution ? 
I  honor  New  England  for  her 
conduct  in  that  glorious  struggle. 
But  great  as  is  the  praise  which 
belongs  to  her,  I  think  at  least 
equal  honor  is  due  to  the  South. 
They  espoused  the  quarrel  of  their 
brethren,  with  a  generous  zeal, 
which  did  not  suffer  them  to  stop 
to  calculate  their  interest  in  the 
dispute.  Favorites  of  the  mother 
country,  po^3essed  of  neither  ships 
nor  seamen  to  create  a  commercial 
rivahhip,  they  might  have  found 
in  their  situation  a  guarantee,  that 
their  trade  would  be  forever  fos- 
tered and  protected  by  Great  Brit- 
ain. But  trampling  on  all  con- 
siderations either  oi  interest  or  of 
safety,  they  rushed  into  the  con- 
flict, and  fighting  for  principle, 
perilled  all,  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
freedom.  Never  was  there  ex- 
hibited in  the  history  of  the  world 
higher  examples  of  noble  daring, 
dreadful  suffering  and  heroic  en- 
durance, than  by  the  whigs  of 
Carolina,  during  the  Revolution. 
The  whole  State,  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea,  was  overrun  by 
an  overwhelming  force  of  the  ene- 
my. The  fruits  of  industry  per- 
ished on  the  spot  where  they 
were  produced,  or  were  consumed 
by  the  foe.  The  *  plains  of  Car- 
olina' drank  up  the  most  pVecious 
bkxxl  of  her  citizens  !  Black  and 


smoking  ruins  marked  the  places 
which  had  been  the  habitations  of 
her  children !  Driven  from  thev 
homes,  into  the  gloomy  and  almos 
impenetrable  swamps,  even  there 
the  spirit  of  liberty  survived,  and 
South  Carolina  (sustained  t^  the 
example  of  her  Sumpters  and  her 
Marions,)  proved  by  her  conduct, 
that  though  her  soil  might  be  over- 
run, the  spirit  of  her  people  was 
invincible. 

But  our  country  was  soon  call- 
ed upon  to  engage  in  another  re- 
volutionary struggle,  and  that  too 
was  a  struggle  for  principle.  I 
mean  the  political  revolution  which 
dates  back  to  '98,  and  which,  if  it 
had  not  been  successfully  achiev- 
ed, would  have  left  us  none  of 
the  fruits  of  the  revolution  of  '76. 
The  revolution  of  '98  restored 
the  Constitution,  rescued  the  lib- 
erty of  the  citizen  from  the  grasp  of 
those  who  were  aiming  at  its  life, 
and  in  the  emphatic  language  of 
Mr  Jefferson,  *  saved  the  Consti- 
tution at  its  last  gasp.'  And  by 
whom  was  it  achieved  ?  By  the 
South,  aided  only  by  the  denM>c- 
racy  of  the  North  and  West. 

I  come  now  to  the  war  of  1812, 
a  war  which  I  well  remember  was 
called  in  derision,  (while  its  event 
was  doubtful,)  the  Southern  war, 
and  sometimes  the  Carolina  war ; 
but  which  is  now  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  done  more 
for  the  honor  and  prosperity  of 
the  country,  than  all  other  events 
in  our  history  put  together.  What 
were  the  objects  of  that  war? 
*  Free  trade  and  sailors'  rights  ! ' 
It  was  for  the  protection  of  North- 
ern shipping  and  New  England 
seamen,  that  the  country  flew  to 
arms.     What   interest    had   the 
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South  m  dmt  eontest?  If  tbey 
had  sac  down  coolly  la  calcubie 
tbe  rahie  of  their  interests  involv* 
ed  in  it,  tbejr  would  have  found 
that  they  had  eYcrytbior  to  loee, 
and  notbiog  to  gain%  But  with 
that  gtnerous  devotion  to  country 
90  characteristic  of  the  South,  they 
only  asked,  if  the  rights  of  any 
jKXtion  of  their  feUow-cttizeas  had 
been  invaded  ;  and  when  tok)  that 
Northern  ships  and  New  Enghmd 
seamen  had  been  arrested  on  the 
conuBon  highway  of  natioiis,  they 
ielt  that  the  honor  of  their  countiy 
was  assailed  ;  and  acting  on  that 
exalted  sentiment '  which  feels  a 
stain  like  a  woimd,'  tliey  resolved 
to  seek  in  open  war,  for  a  redress 
of  those  mjuries,  which  it  did  not 
becoose  freemen  to  endure.  The 
whole  South,  animated  as  by  a 
-common  impulse,  cordialfy  united 
in  declaring  and  promoting  that 
war.  South  Carohnaseitt  to  your 
councik,  as  the  advocates  and 
supporters  of  that  war,  the  noblest 
of  her  sons.  How  they  fuKHed 
that  trust,  let  a  grateful  country 
teH.  Not  a  measure  was  adopted, 
not  a  battle  fought,  not  a  victory 
woo,  which  contributed  in  any  de- 
gree, to  the  success  of  that  war,  to 
which  Southern  councils  and 
Southern  valor  did  not  largelycoo- 
tribute.  Since  Soutli  Carolina  is 
assailed,  I  must  be  sufiered  to 
speak  it  to  her  praise,  that  at  the 
very  moment  when  in  one  quarter, 
we  heard  it  solemnly  proclaimed 
'  that  it  did  not  become  a  religious 
and  moral  people  to  rejoice  at  the 
victortes  of  our  army  or  our  navy,' 
her  Legislature  unanimously 

*  Resolved,  That  we  will   cor- 
dially support  the  Government  in 


the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  until  a  peace  can  be  obtained 
on  honorable  terms,  and  we  will 
cbeerlblly  stthmit  to  ev^  priva- 
tion that  may  be  required  of  us, 
by  our  Govemmeot,  for  the  ac- 
complislimeot  of  this  object.' 

South  Carolina  redeemed  tlial 
pledge.  She  threw  open  her 
treasury  to  the  Govemmenr. 
She  put  at  the  absolute  disposal 
of  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
all  that  she  possessed  —  lier  men, 
her  money  and  her  arms.  She 
appropriated  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  on  her  own  account,  in 
defence  of  her  maritime  frontier, 
ordered  a  brigade  of  State  troops 
to  be  raised,  and  when  left  to 
protect  herself  by  her  own  means, 
never  suffered  the  enemy  to  touch 
her  soil,  without  being  instantly 
'driven  off  or  captured. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  the 
South  —  such  the  conduct  of  my 
own  State  in  that  dark  hom* 
<  which  tried  men's  souls.' 

When  I  look  back  and  con- 
template the  spectacle  exhibited 
at  that  time,  in  another  quarter  of 
the  Union,  when  I  think  of  the 
conduct  of  certain  portions  of 
New  England,  and  remember  the 
part  which  was  acted  on  that 
memorable  occasion  by  the  po- 
litical associates  of  {he  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts — nay, 
when  I  follow  that  gentleman  into 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  lis- 
ten to  his  voice  during  the  darkest 
period  of  the  war,  1  am  indeed 
astonished  that  he  should  venture 
to  touch  upon  the  topics  which 
he  has  introduced  into  this  debate. 
South  Carolina  reproached  by 
Massachusetts !  And  firom  whom 
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floes  the  accusatioD  come  ?  Not 
from  the  Democracy  of  New 
Eaglaed  ;  for  tbey  have  beeo  io 
times  past,  as  they  are  now,  the 
friends  and  alfes  of  the  South* 
No,  sir,  the  accusation  eomea 
from  that  party,  whose  acts,  dur- 
ing the  most  trying  and  eventful 
period  of  our  national  history, 
were  of  such  a  character  that 
their  own  L^islature,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  actually  blotted  them 
out  from  their  records,  as  a  stain 
upon  the  honor  of  the  country, 
out  how  can  they  ever  be  blotted 
out  from  the  recollection  of  any 
one  who  bad  a  heart  to  feel,  a 
rabd  to  comprehend  and  a  memo- 
ry to  retain,  the  events  of  that 
day  ?  I  shall  not  attempt :  to 
write  the  history  of  the  party  in 
New  England,  to  which  I  have 
alluded  —  the  war  party  in  peace, 
and  the  peace  party  in  war. 
That  task  I  shall  leave  to  some 
future  biographer  of  Nathan 
Dane,  and  I  doubt  not  it  will  be 
(bund  quite  easy  to  prove  that 
the  peace  party  of  Massachusetts 
were  the  only  defenders  of  their 
country,  during  the  war,  and  ac- 
tually achieved  all  our  victories 
fay  land  and  sea.  In  the  mean- 
time, sir,  and  until  that  history 
sfaaU  be  written,  I  propose,  with 
the  feeble  and  glimmering  lights 
which  I  possess,  to  review  the 
conduct  of  this  party,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  war,  and  the  events 
which  immediately  preceded  it. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  our 
l^eat  causes  of  quarrel  with  Great 
Britaio,  were  her  depredations  on 
Northern  commerce,  and  the  im- 
pressment of  New  England  sea- 
men. From  evenr  quarter  we 
were  called  upon  tor  protection. 

8» 


Importunate  as  the  West  is  now 
represented  to  be,  on  another 
subject,  the  importunity  of  the ' 
East  on  that  occasion  was  far 
greater.  I  hold  in  my  hands  the 
evidence  of  the  fact.  Here  are 
petitions,  memorials  and  remon- 
strances, from  all  parts  of  New> 
England,  setting  forth  the  injus- 
tice* the  oppressions,  the  depre-. 
dations,  the  insults,  the  outrages, 
conmutted  by  Great  Britain 
against  the  unoffending  com- 
merce and  seamen  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  calling  upon  Congress 
for  redress. 

The  conduct  of  Great  Britain, 
we  were  then  told,  was  ^  an  out^- 
rage  upon  our  national  indepen- 
dence.' These  clamors,  which 
commenced  as  early  as  January, 
]  806,  were  continued  up  to  1 8  J  2.. 
In  a  message  from  the  Governor 
of  one  of  the  New  England 
Sutes,  as  late  as  the  10th  of 
October,  1811,  this  language  is 
held :  'A  manly  and  decisive 
coiu'se  has  become  indbpeosable : 
a  course  to  satisfy  foreign  nationa, 
that  while  we  desire  peace,  we 
have  the  means  and  the  spirit  to 
repel  aggression.  We  are  fabe 
to  ourselves,  when  our  commeree 
or  our  territory  is  invaded  with 
impunity.' 

About  this  time,  however,  a 
remarkable  change  was  observa- 
ble in  the  tone  and  temper  of 
those  who  had  been  endeavoring 
to  force  the  country  into  a  war. 
The  language  of  complaint  was 
changed  into  that  of  insult,  and 
calls  for  protectbn,  converted  in- 
to reproaches. 

The  war  at  length  came,  and 
what  did  we  behold  ?  The  very 
men  who  had  been  for  six  years 
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chimorotis  for  wary.and  for  vrbofo 
protection  it  wos  waged,  became 
'at  once  equaUj  clamorous  against 
it;    Tbey  bad  receivedamiracu^ 
lous  vbitation ;  a  new  light  bad 
suddenly    beamed     upon    tfaeir 
minds,  the  scales  fell  irom  tbeir 
eyes,  and  it  was  discorered  tbat 
the  war  was 'declared  from  ^  sub* 
sinriencyto  France;'    and  tbat 
Congress  and  the  Executive '  had 
sold   themselves  to  NapcJeon ;' 
that  Great  Britain  had  in    fact 
^done  us  no  essential  injury;'  that 
she  was  *  the  bulwark  of  our  re* 
ligion  ;'that  where  *  she  took  one 
of  our  ships,  she  protected  twen- 
ty,'   and  that  if  Great  Britain  had 
impressed  a  few  of  our  seamen, 
it  was  because  ^  she  could  not 
distinguish  them  from   her  own.' 
And  so  far  did  this  spirit  extend, 
tiiat  a  committee  of  the  Massa-o 
cbusetts  Legislature  actually  fell 
10  calculation,  and  discovered,  to 
their  infinite  satisfactbn,  bat  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  the  world 
beside,  that  only  deren  Massa^ 
cbusetts  saitors  had   ever  4>een 
impressed.    Wonderful  discove- 
ry i    The  Secretary  of  State  bad 
collected  authentic  lists  of  no  less 
than    six    tlKmsand    impressed 
Americans.    Lord     Castlereagh 
himself    acknowledged     sixteen 
hundred.      Calculations  on   the 
basis  of   the  nocnber  found   tm 
board  of  tlie  Ouerriere,  tbe  Mace- 
donian, the  Java,  and  other  Brit- 
ish  ships  (oapluredby  the  skill 
and  gallantry  of   those  heroes, 
whose     achievements  are     the 
treasured    monuments  of  their 
country's  gfery),  fixed  the  num- 
ber at  seven  thousand ;  and  yet. 


it  seems,  Massachusetts  bad  loat 
but  eleven  !  Eleven  MaflBacfai>- 
setts  sailors  taken  by  mistake  !  A 
cause  of  war,  indeed  !  Their 
ships,  too,  the  capture  of  winefa 
bad  threatened  ^  universal  bank- 
ruptcy,' it  was  discovered  ibat 
Great  Britain  was  their  friend  and 
protector  ;  ^  where  Ae  had  taken 
one,  she  had  protected  twenty.' 
Then  was  tlie  discovery  mnde 
that  subserviency  to  France^  hos- 
tility to  commerce,  *  a  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  South  and 
the  West  to  break  down  the 
Extern  States,  and  especially 
^as  reported  by  a  committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  L^isiature), 
to  force  tiie  sons  of  commerce 
1o  populate  the  wilderness,'  were 
the  true  causes  of  the  war.* 

But  let  us  look  a  little  fiarther 
into  the  conduct  of  the  peace 
part}'  of  New  England,  at  that 
important  crisis.  Whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  might  have 
existed  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
war,  the  country  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  when  once  invcdv- 
ed  in  the  contest,  all  America 
would  have  cordially  imtted  in 
•its  support.  Tbe  war  eflected, 
in  its  progress,  a  union  of  all  par* 
ties  at  the  South.  But  not  so  in 
New  England  ;  there,  great  ef- 
forts were  made  to  stir  up  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  oppose  it. 
Nothing  was  left  undone  to  em- 
barrass the  financial  operations  of 
tbe  Government,  to  prevent  the 
enlistment  of  troops,  to  keep  back 
the  men  and  money  of  New  Eng- 
land from  the  service  of  the 
Union,  to  force  the  President  from 
his  seat.    Yes,  siri  <  the  lalaad 
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of  Siba  !  or  a  baher  t'  were    the  was  tuffieientlj  |»epared  for  the 

akeroatires  ibey  presented  to  the  measure,  the  celebrated  HartfiDrd 

ezeellent    aad  venerd)le  James  Coaventkmwasgotep;  doc  as  an 

Hson.  The  war  was  further  op-  actofafew  unautboriced   indn 


pesed  by  openlj  carrying  oo  illicit  viduak,  but  by  authorit}''  of  the 

tnule  with  the  enemy,  by  permits  Legisiaiure  of  Massachusetts.    I 

liog  that  enemy  to  establish  herself  do  not  desire  to  call  in  question 

oa  tiie  Tery  soil  of  Massachusetts,  the  motives  of  the  gentlemen  wbo 

and  by  op^nga  free  trade  be-  composed  that  assembly.  1  knew 

tween  Great  Britain  and   Ameri^  many  of  them  to  be  in  prhrate 

ea,  with  a  separate  Custom  House.  Kfe  accomplished  and   honorable 

Tea,  sir,  those  who  cannot  endure  men,  and  1  doubt  not  there  were 

the  iboogfat  that  we  shouM  insist  some  among  them  who  did  not 

OD  a  kee  trade  in  time  of  pro^  perceive  the  dangerous  tendency 

Ibiind  peace,  could  without  scru-  of  their  proceedings.     I  will  even 

pie  tMm  and  exercise  the  right  go  iiarther,   and  say,  that  if  the 

ef  carrying  on  a  free  trade  with  authors  of  the  Hartford  Conven* 

the  enemy  in  a  time  of  war  ;  and  tion  believed,  that  *  gross,  delibe- 

finafly  by  getting  up  the  renown*  rate,  and  palpable  violations  of 

ed  *  Hartford  Convention,'  and  the  Constitution'  had  taken  place, 

preparing  the   way  for  an  open  utterly  destructive  of  their  rights 

resistance   to  the    Government,  and  interests,  I  should  be  the  last 

and  a  separatkxi  of  the   States,  man  to  deny  their  right  to  resort 

H  I  am  asked  for  the  proof  of  to  any  constitutional  measures  for 

those  things,  I  fearlesdy  appeal  redress.    But,  in  any  view  of  the 

to  cotemporary  history,  to    the  case,  the  time  when,  and  the  cir- 

piiblic  documents  of  the  country,  cumstances  under,  wliich    that 

to   the  recorded  opinions,    and  convention  assembled,  as  well  as 

acts  of  public  assemblies,  to  the  the  measures  recommended,  ren- 

deelaration  and  acknowledgments,  der  their  conduct,  in  my  opinion, 

MDce  made,  of  the  Executive  and  wholly  indefensible.     Let  us  con- 

LMoslature  of  Massachusetts  her-  temptete    for  a     moment,    the 

sen.  spectacle  then  exhibited  to  the 

Mr  Hayne  tlien  proceeded  to  view  of  the  world.    I  will  not  go 

iikifCnite  die  prevailing  feeKng  in  over  the  disasters  of  the  war,  nor 

the  Eastern   States  during    the  describe  the  difficuhies  in  which 

war,  by  reading  extracts  from  the  the  Government  was    involved. 

OKve  Branch,  in  which  are  col-  It  will    be  reccJIected    that  its 

leeled  quotations  from  the  speech-  credit  was  nearly  gone.     Wadi- 

ea  of  exeited   partisans,  fast  ser-  ington  had  fallen,  the  wliole  coast 

mooi  of  political  divines,  and  es-  was  blockaded,  and  an  immense 

aays  in  newspapers,  whh  the  de-  force  collected  in  the  West  Indies 

sign  of  proving  the  disaffectkHi  was  about  to   make  a  descent, 

of  the  inhabitants  of  those  States  which  it  was  supposed  we  had  no 

tt  that  critical  moment.     He  then  means  of  resisting.  Jn  this  awful 

aaid,  that —  ,  state  of  our  public  afiairs,   when 

As  soon  as  the  public  mind  the  (Government  seemed  almost 
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lo  be  totteriog  od  its  base,  when 
Crreat  Britain,  relieved  frooi  all 
her  otber  eoemies,  badprochim* 
ed  ber  purpose  of  '  reducing  ub 
to    uncooditionti   submission'—* 
we  beheld  the  peace  party  of 
N.ew  England  (in  the  language 
of  the  work  before  us),  pursuing 
a  course  calculated  to  do    more 
injury  to  their  country,   and  to 
render    England  more  effective 
service    than     all    her    armies* 
Those  who  could  not  find  in  their 
hearts  to  rejoice  at  our  victories, 
sang  Te  Deum   at  tlie  Kieg's 
Chapel,  in  Boston,  for  the  resto- 
ratioo  of  the  Bourbons.      Those 
who  could  not  consent  to  illumi^ 
nate  thehr  dwellings  for  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Guerriere,  could  give 
visible  tokens  of  their  joy  at  the 
fall  of  Detroit.      The  '  beacon 
fires'  of  their  hills  were  lighted 
up,  not  for  the  encouragement  of 
their  friends,  but  as  signals  to  the 
enemy;  and  in  the  gloomy  hours 
of  midnight,  the  very  lights  burn- 
ed blue.     Such  were  the  dark 
and  portentous  signs  of  the  times, 
which  ushered  into  being  the  re- 
nowned   Hartford    Coavontion. 
That  convention   met,  and  from 
their  proceedings  it  appears,  that 
their  chief  object  was  to  keep 
back  the  men  and  money  of  New 
England  from  the  service  of  the 
Union,    and     to  effect    radical 
changes  in  the   Government  — 
changes  that  can  never  be  eject- 
ed without  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the 
matter  further,  or  to  ask  what 
would  have  been  the  next  chap- 
ter in  tins  history,  if  the  measures 
recommended  had  been  carried 
into  effect;  and  if,  with  the  men 


and  money  of  New  Ikif^and 
withbdd  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  she  had  been 
withdrawn  from  tbe  war ;  if  New 
Orleans  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  if,  wiiboat 
troops  and  afanost  desutnle  of 
money,  the  Sotitbera  and  the 
Western  States  had  been  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the 
recovery  of  New  Orleans  ?  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  issue  ci 
the  contest,  the  Union  must  havie 
been  dissolved.  But  a  wise  and 
just  Providence,  which  '  shapes 
our  ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we 
vn6,^  gave  us  the  victory,  and 
crowned  our  efibrts  with  a  glori- 
ous peace.  The  ambassadors 
of  Hartford  were  seen  retnciiig 
their  steps  from  Washington,  ^  the 
bearers  of  the  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy.'  Courage  and  patriot- 
ism triumphed  —  the  country  was 
saved  —  tbe  Unkxi  was  preserv- 
ed. And  are  we,  Mr  President, 
who  stood  by  our.  country  then; 
who  threw  open  our  coders ;  who 
bared  our  bosoms;  who  freely 
perilled  all  in  that  conflict,  to  be 
reproached  with  want  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Union  ?  If  we  are 
to  have  lessons  of  patriodsra  read 
to  us,  they  must  come  from  a 
different  quarter. 

Mr  President,  I  wish  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  all  tbe 
remarks  I  have  made  on  this  sub- 
ject, are  intended  to  be  exclu- 
sively applied  to  a  party,  which 
I  have  described  as,  the  *  peace 
party  of  New  England.'  Sir,  no- 
thing has  been  further  from  my 
thoughts  than  to  impeach  the  char- 
acter or  conduct  of  the  people  of 
New  England.    For  their  steady 
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bdbiu  and  bardy  virtues,  I  trust  I 
eittBrt«Q  a  becoiniog  respect.  I 
iiilij  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  the 
deseriptioD  given  before  the  Rev-» 
fdotiooy  by  one  whose  praise  is 
the  laziest  edogy, '  that  the  per-> 
severaace  of  Holttody  the  acuvity 
of  France,  and  the  dexterous 
and  firm  sagacity  of  English  en- 
terprne,  have  been  more  than 
equaUed  by  ibis  <^  recent  people." ' 
Hardy,  enterprisiog,  sagsKUOus, 
iadnsmoiis,  and  moral,  the  people 
of  New  Enghnri  of  the  present 
^y,  are  worthy  of  their  anceskxrs. 
Si31  less,  Mr  President,  has  it  been 
my  inteotion  to  say  anything  that 
oontd  be  construed  into  a  want 
of  respect  for  that  party,  who, 
tran^Img  on  aU  narrow,  sectbnal 
feeli^s,  have  been  true  to  their 
priiict|ries  in  the  worst  of  times 
^-1  mean  the  Democracy  of  New 
Ea^and. 

i  will  dedare,  that,  highly  as  L 
appff«ciale  the  democracy  of  the 
Soucii,  I  consider  even  higher 
praise  to  be  due  to  the  democracy 
of  New  Enghnd,  who  have  main-' 
tained  their  principles  <  through 
gcMMl  and  throogh  evil  report,' 
who,  at  every  period  of  our  na-, 
tiooal  lustory,  have  stood  up  mao- 
fiofiy  fat '  tb^  country,  their  whole 
eoootry,  and  nothing  but  their 
coootry.'  In  the  great  political 
revolution  of  '93,  they  were  found 
udted  with  the  democracy  of  the 
South,  marching  under 'the  ban- 
ner of  the  constitution,  led  on  by 
the  patriarch  of  liberty,  in  search 
of  the  land  of  political  promise, 
which  they  lived  not  only  to  be- 
hold, but  to  possess  and  to  enjoy. 
Again,  in  the  darkest  and  most 
gbomy  period  of  the  war,  when 
our  country  stood  single  handed. 


against  <  tbe  ccniqneror  of  the  con- 
querors of  the  world,'  when  all 
about  and  around  them  was  dark 
asd  dreary,  disastnxis  and  dis- 
couraging, they  stood,  a  Spartan 
band,  in  that  narrow?  pass,  where 
the  honor  of  their  country  was  to 
be  defended,  or  to  find  its  grave. 
And  in  the  last  great  struggle, 
involving,  as  We  believe,  the  very 
existence  of  the  principle  of  pop- 
ular sovereignty,  where  were  the 
democracy  of  New  Ekiglaod? 
Where  they  always  have  been 
found,  struggling  side  by  side, 
with  their  brethren  of  the  South 
and  the  West,  for  popular  rights, 
aaid  assisting  in  their  glorious  tri- 
umph, by  which  the  roan  of  the 
pec^le  WHS  elevated  to  the  bigh^ 
est  office  in  their  gifL 

Who,  then,  Mr  President,  ^'e 
the  true  friends  of  the  Union? 
Those  who  would  confine  the 
Federal  Groverament  strictly  witli^ 
in  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution;  who  would  pre- 
serve to  the  States  and  the  peo- 
ple all  powers  not  expresdy  dele- 
gated ;  who"  would  make  tbis  a 
federal  and  not  a  national  Union, 
and  who,  administering  the  Gov- 
ernment in  a  spirit  of  equal  jus* 
tioe  would  make  it  a  blessing, 
and  not  a  curse.  And  who  are 
its  enemies?  Those  who  are  in 
favor  of  consolidation  -^  who  are 
constantly  stealing  pow^  from 
the  States,  and  adding  strength 
to  the  Federal  Government. 
Who,  assuming  an  unwarrantable 
jurbdiction  over  the  States  and 
the  people,  undertake  to  regu- 
late the  whole  industiy  and  capital 
of  the  country.  But,  of  all 
descriptions  of  men,  I  consider 
those  as  the  worst  enemies  of 
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the  Union,    who    sacri6ee  the    of  the  CoasUUition  of  the  United 
equal  rights  which  belong  to  eveiy    States,  and  on  that  day  paased. 


ineniber  of  the  confederacy^   to  among  others,  the  foUowiog 

<x>mbinatioQ8  of   interested   ma-  kitions* 

jorities,  for  personal  or  political        'The  Greneral  Assembly  dolb 
(Ejects.  explicitly  and  peremptori^  de- 
The  Senator  from  Massachu*  clare,  ttniC  it  views  the  powen  of 
setts,  in  denouncing  what  he  is  the  Federal  Government  as  re* 
pleased  to  call  the  Carolina  doe-  suiting  from  the  compact  to  which 
trine,    has  attempted    to  throw  the  States  are  parties,  as  limited 
ridicule    upon  the    idea  that  a  by  the  plain  sense  and  intentioa 
State  has  any  constitutional  reme-  of    the    instrument    constituting 
dy,  by  the  exercise  of  its  sove-  that  compact,  as  no  farther  valid 
reign  authority,  against  ^  a  gross,  thau  they  are  authorized  by  the 
palpable,  and  deliberate  vidation  grants  enumerated  in  that  com- 
of  the  Constitution.'     He  calls  it  pact^  and  that  in  case  of  a  de- 
^  an  idle 'or  a  '  ridiculous  notion,'  liberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous 
*or  something  to  that  effect,  and  exercise  of   other  powers,    not 
added,  that  it  would  make  the  granted  by  the  said  compact,  the 
Union  ^  a  mere  rope  of  sand.'  States  who  are  parties  thereto, 
As  the  gentleman  has  not  con*  have  the  right,   and  are   in  duty 
descended  Ao  enter  into  any  ex-  hound,  to  interpose  for  arresting 
amination  of  the   question,  and  the  progress  of  tlie  evil,  and  for 
has  been  satisfied  with  tlirowing  maintaining  within  their  respec- 
the  weight  of  his  authority  into  tive  limits,  the  authorities,  rights 
the  scale,  I  do  not  deem  it  neces-  and  liberties  appertaining  to  them.' 
sary  to  do  more  than  to  throw        In  addition  to  the  above  reso- 
into  the  opposite  scale  the  authori-  lution,  the  General  AssemUy  of 
ty  on  which  South  Carolina  relies,  Virginia    '  appeal  to     the  other 
and  tliere,  for  the  present,  I  am  States,    in  the    confidence  that 
perfectly  willing  to  leave  the  con-  they  would    concur  with     that 
troversy.    The   South    Carolina  Commonwealth,    that    the   acts 
doctrine,  that  is  to  say,  the  doc-  aforesaid  [the  alien  and  sedition 
trine  contained  in   an  exposition  laws]  are  unconstitutional,  and  that 
reported  by  a  committee  of  the  the  necessary   and  proper  mea- 
legislature  in  December,   1828,  sures  would  be  taken  by  each  for 
and  published  by  their  authority^  cooperating  with  Virginia  in  main- 
it  is  the  good  old  republican  doc-  tainiog,  unimpaired, the  authorities, 
trine  of  '98  —  the  doctrine  of  the  rights  and   liberties,  reserved   to 
celebrated  ^  Virginia  Resolutions'  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
of  that  year,  and  of  -^  Madison's  People.' 

Repon '  of  ^.     It  wdl  be  re-        The  L^islatures  of  several  of 

collected   that  the  legislature   of  the  New  England  States  having, 

Virginia  in  December,  '98,  took  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the 

into  consideration  the  Alien  and  Legislature  of  Virginia,  expressed 

Sedition  laws,  then  considered  by  their  dissent  from  these  doctrines ; 

all  republicans  as  a  gross  violation  the  subject  came  up  again  for 
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conaderatioD,  during  the  session 
of  1799,  1800,  when  it  was  re- 
ferred to  a  select  comroiitee,  by 
whom  was  made  that  celebrated 
report,  which  is  familiarly  known 
as '  Madison's  Report,'  and  which 
deserves  to  last  as  long  as  the 
CoDsthutioiii  itself.  In  that  re- 
port, which  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Legislature,  the 
whole  subject  was  deliberately 
re-examined,  and  the  objections 
urged  against  the  Virginia  doc- 
trines carefully  considered .  The 
result  was,  that  the  Legislature 
of  Virginia   re-aflSrraed   all  the 

{principles  laid  down  in  the  reso- 
utioQs  of  1798,  and  issued  to 
the  world  that  admirable  report, 
wfaicb  has  stamped  the  character 
of  Mr  Madison  as  the  preserver 
of  that  Constitution  which  he 
had  contributed  so  largely  to 
create  and  establish. 

But  our  authorities  do  not  stop 
here.  The  State  of  Kentucky 
responded  to  Virginia,  and  on  the 
lOib  of  November,  1798,  adopted 
these  celebrated  resolutions,  well 
known  to  have  been  penned  by 
the  Author  of  the  Dechi  ration  of 
American  Independence.  In 
those  resolutions  the  Legislature 
of  Kentucky  declares  *  That  the 
government  created  by  this  com- 
pact, was  not  made  the  exclusive 
or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
powers  delegated  to  itself,  since 
that  would  have  made  its  discre- 
tion, and  not  the  Constitution,  the 
measure  of  its  powers ;  but  that, 
as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact 
among  parties  having  no  common 
judge,  each  par^  had  an  equal 
rkbt  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well 
01  infractions  as  of  the  mode  and 
measure  of  redress.' 


At  the  ensuing  session  of  the 
Legislature,  the  subject  was  re- 
examined, and  on  the  1 4th  No- 
vember, 1799,  the  resolutions  of 
the  preceding  year,  were  deliber- 
ately reaffirmedj'and  it  was  among 
other  things  solemnly  declared  :' 

*  That  if  those  who  administer 
the  General  Government  be  per- 
mitted to  transgress  the  limits 
fixed  by  that  compact,  by  a  total 
disregard  to  the  special  delega- 
tions of  power  therein  contained, 
an  annihilation  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernments, and  the  erection  upon 
their  ruins  of  a  general  consoli- 
dated government  will  be  the  in- 
evitable consequence.  The  prin- 
ciples of  construction  contended 
for  by  sundry  of  the  State  Legis- 
latures, that  tlie  General  (Jovern- 
ment  is  the  exclusive  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  powers  delegated 
to  it,  stop  nothing  short  of  des- 
potism ;  since  the  discretion  of 
those  who  administer  the  govern- 
ment, and  not  the  Constitution, 
would  be  the  measure  of  their 
powers.  That  the  several  States 
who  formed  that  instrument,  be- 
ing sovereign  and  independent, 
have  the  unquestionable  right  to 
judge  of  its  infraction,  and  that  a 
nullification  by  those  sovereignties, 
of  all  authorized  acts  done  under 
color  of  that  instrument,  is  the 
rightful  remedy.' 

Time  and  experience  confirm- 
ed Mr  Jefiferson's  opinion  on  this 
all  important  point.  In  the  year 
1821,  he  expressed  himself  in 
this  emphatic  manner.  Mt  is  a 
fatal  heresy  to  suppose  that  either 
our   State  Governments  are  su- 

ferior    to  the   Federal,   or  the 
*ederal  to  the  States ;  neither  is 
authorized  literally  to  decide  which 
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belongs  to  itself  or  its  copeFtner 
in  government :  in  di^rences  of 
opinion,  between  their  different 
sets  of  public  servants,  the  appeal 
is  to  neither^  but  to  their  employ- 
ers peaceably  assembled  by  their 
representatives  in  Convention.' 
The  opinion  of  Mr  Jefferson  on 
this  subject  has  been  so  repeatedly 
and  so  solemnly  expressed,  that 
they  may  be  said  to  have  been 
among  the  most  fixed  and  setded 
convictions  of  his  mind. 

In  the  protest  prepared  by  him 
for  the  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
in  December,  1 825,  in  respect  to 
the  powers  exercised  by  the  Fe- 
deral Government  in  relation  to 
ihe  Tariff,  and  Internal  Improve- 
ments, which  he  declares  to  be 
*  usurpations  of  the  powers  retain- 
ed by  the  States,  mere  interpola- 
tions into  the  compact,  and  direct 
infractions  of  it,'  —  he  solemnly 
reasserts  all  the  principles  of  the 
Virginia  resolutions  of  98  —  pro- 
tests against  *  these  acts  of  the 
Federal  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  null  and  void,  and  de- 
clares that  although  Virginia 
would  consider  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union  as  among  the  greatest 
calamities  that  could  befall  them, 
yet  it  is  not  the  greatest.  There 
is  one  yet  greater  —  submission 
to  a  Government  of  unlimited 
powers.  It  is  only  when  the  hope 
of  this  shall  become  so  absolutely 
de^erate  that  further  forbearance 
could  not  be  indulged.' 

Such^  sir,  are  the  high  and 
imposing  authorities  in  sup- 
port of  '  the  Carolina  doctrine,' 
which  is  in  fact  the  doctrine 
of  the  Virgiaia  resolutions  of 
1798. 

Ai  that  day  the  whole  country 
was  divided  on  this  very  question. 


It  fermed  the  Boe  of  demareatioii 
between  the  federal  a«d  republi- 
can parties,  and  the  great  politkal 
revolution  which  then  took  place, 
turned  upon  the  very  questioo 
involved  in    these     reaciotioiis. 
That  question  was  decided  by  the 
people,  and  by  that  decisi#M  the 
Constitution  was,  in  the  emphatic 
language  of  Mr  Jefierson,  ^  stv«d 
at  its  last  gasp.'     I  should  sup- 
pose it  would  require  more  seiP- 
req)ect  than  any  gentleman  here 
wouM  be  willing  to  assume,  to 
treat  lightly,    doctrines    derived 
from  such  high  sources.     Rest- 
ing on  authority  Hke  this,  I  will 
ask  gentlemen,  whether    South 
Carolina  has   not    manifested   a 
high  regard  for  the  Union,  when 
under  a  tyranny  ten  times  more 
grievous  than  the  alien  and  sedi- 
tion laws,  she  has  hitherto  gone 
no  farther  than  to  petition,  remon- 
strate, and   to  solemnly    protest 
against  a  series  of  measures  which 
she  believes  to  be  wholly  uncon- 
stitutional, and  utterly  destructive 
of  her  interests.     South  Carolina 
has  not  gone  one    step  farther 
than   Mr  Jefferson    himself  was 
disposed  to  go  in  relation  to  the 
present  subject    of  our  present 
complaints  —  not  a  step  farther 
than  the  statesmen    from    New 
England  were  disposed  to  go  un- 
der similar   circumstances  ;    no 
farther  than    the    senator    from 
Massachusetts  himself  once  con- 
sidered as  vviibin  *  the  limits  of  a 
constitutional   opposition.'      Tlie 
doctrine  that   it  is  the   right  of  a 
State  to  judge  of  the  violations 
of  the  Constitution  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  to 
protect  her  citizens  from  the  op- 
erations of  uneonsututional  laws, 
was  held  by  llie  enlightened  citi 
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sens  of  Boston,  who  assembled  tion^  they  will  walk,  and  walk 

in  Faneoil  faali,  oo  the  25th  of  fearlessly.'     How  <  the  being  of 

Janoary,  in    1 809.    They  state,  the  GovernmeDt'  was  to  be  eo- 

m  tint  ceMmted  memorial,  that  daagered  by  '  constitutional  op- 

*dM¥  looksd  only  to    tho   State  position'  to  the  embargo,  I  leave 

Icgiriatufe,  who  were  competent  to  the  gentleman  to  explain. 
to  devise  rdtef  against  the  uncon-        Thus,  will  be  seen,  Mr  Presi- 


stitotional  acts  of   the   General  dent,    that  the    South  Carolina 

GoferfMient.     That  your  power,  doctrine  is  the  republican  doc- 

(say  tbey)  is  adequate  to  that  ob-  trine  of  '98 ;  that  it  was  promuK 

ject,  is  evident  from  the  organi-^  gated  by  the  fathers  of  the  faith  — 

ztama  of  the  confederacy.'  that  it  was  maintained  by  Virginia 

A  distiimiished  senator  from  and  Kentucky  in  the  worst  of 
one  of  ibe  New  England  States,  times  —  that  it  constituted  the 
(Mr  HiUbouae,)  in  a  speech  de-  very  pivot  on  which  the  political 
livered  here,  on  a  bill  for  enforc-  revolution  of  that  day  turned  — 
iBg  the  embtrgo,  declared  —  *  I  that  it  embraces  the  very  princi- 
ieel  myself  bound  in  conscience  pies,  the  triumph  of  which,  at 
to  declare,  (lest  the  bk>od  of  those  that  time,  saved  the  Constitution 
who  shall  £ill  in  the  execution  of  at  its  last  gasp,  and  which  New 
this  flieasure  shall  be  on  my  England  statesmen  were  not  un- 
head,)  th»t  I  consider  this  to  be  wilhng  to  adopt,  when  the;^  be- 
an act  which  directs  a  mortal  blow  lieved  themselves  to  be  the  vic- 
at  the  Ubenies  of  my  coimtiy  —  tims  of  unconstitutional  legislation. 
an  act  comainiog  unconstitutional  As  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Fede- 
provistoos,  to  which  the  people  are  ral  Government  is  the  exclusive 
not  botffld  to  submit,  and  to  which,  judge  of  tlie  extent  as  well  as  the 
in  my  opinion,  tliey  will  not  sqb-  limitations  of  its  powers,  it  seems 
mit.'  to  me  to  be  utterly  subver^iv^  of 

And  the  senator  from   Massa-^  the  sovereignty  and  independence 

cbusetts,  himself,  in  a  speech  de-  of  the  States.    It  makes  but  little 

livered  on  the  same  subject  in  difference,    in     my    estimation, 

the  odier  House,  said,  'this  op-  whether  Congress  or  the  Supreme 

position  is  constitutional  and  legal ;  Court  are  invested  with  this  pow- 

it  is  also  conscientious.     Ft  rests  er.     If  the  Federal  Government^ 

oo  settled  and   sober  conviction,  in  all  or  any  of  its  departments, 

that  such  policy  is  destructive  to  are  to  prescribe   the  limits  of  its 

the  imerests  of  the  people,  and  own  authority,  and  the  States  are 

dangerous  to  the  being  of  Grovern-  boundtosubmittothedec]sion,and 

menu    The  experience  of  every  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  examine 

dMy  confirms  these    sentiments,  and  decide  for  therpselves,  when 

Men  who  act  fftmi  such  motives  the  barriers  of  the  Constitution 

are  not  to  be  discouraged  by  tri-t  shall  be  overleaped,  this  is  practi- 

ffing otntades,  qor  awed  by  any  call^  h  ♦government  without  lim- 

dangers.     They  know  the  limit  itauon  of  powers.'    The   States 

of  constitutional  oppositwn  ;  up  are  at  once  reduced  to  mere  petty 

1Q  diat  fimit,  at  ibeir  own  discre-  corporations,  and  the  people  are 
9 
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eotirely  at  yoar  mercy.  I  have 
but  ooe  word  more  to  add.  In 
all  the  effi>rts  that  have  been 
made  by  South  Carolina,  to 
.resist  the  unconstitutional  laws 
which  Congress  has  extended 
over  them,  she  has  kept  steadily 
in  view  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  by  the  only  means  by 
which  she  believes  it  can  be  long 
preserved  —  a  firm,  manly,  and 
steady  resistance  against  usurpa- 
tion. The  measures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have,  it  is  true, 
prostrated  her  interests,  and  will 
soon  involve  the  whole  South  in 
irretrievable  ruin.  But  even  this 
evil,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  the  chief 
ground  of  our  complaints.  It  is 
the  principle  involved  in  the  con- 
test, a  principle,  which,  substitut- 
ing the  discretion  of  Congress  for 
the  limitations  of  the  Constitution, 
brings  the  States  and  the  peo- 
ple to  the  feet  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  leaves  them 
nothing  they  can  call  their  own. 
If  the  measures  of  the  Federal 
Government  were  less  oppressive, 
we  should  still  strive  against  this 
usurpation.  The  South  is  acting 
on  a  principle  she  has  always 
held  sacred  —  resistance  to  un- 
authorized taxation.  These  are 
the  principles  which  induced  the 
immortal  Hampden  to  resist  the 
payment  of  a  tax  of  twenty  shil- 
lings. Would  twenty  shillings 
have  ruined  his  fortune?  No! 
but  the  payment  of  half  twenty 
shillings,  on  the  principle  on  which 
it  was  demanded,  would  have 
made  him  a  slave.  If  in  acting 
on  these  high  motives  —  if  ani- 
mated by  that  ardent  love  of  lib- 
erty which  has  always  been  the 
most  prominent  trait  in  the  South- 
em  character — we  should    be 


hurried  beyond  the  bounda  ct.m 
cold  and  caloulatiBg  pnidefice« 
who  is  there,  with  one  noUe  aad 
generous  sentiment  in  bis  boaom, 
that  would  not  be  disposed,  in  the 
language  of  Burke^  to  exciaiis, 
'  You  must  pardon  soraethiog  to 
the  spirit  of  liberty  ! ' 

This  speech,  addressed  as  it  was 
to  the  local  prejudices  of  ibe 
South  and  West,  and  obviously 
with  a  view  of  uniting  those  ^eat 
sections  of  the  country,  in  a  oni- 
sade  against  the  predominant  party 
in  the  Eastern  States,  called  up 
Mr  Webster  in  a  reply,  which  for 
power  and  effect,  never  was  sur<- 
passed  on  the  floor  of  Cougresa. 
From  the  pointed  and  marked 
character  ot  tlie  attack,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  speech  of  Mr 
Hayne  was  eulogized  throughout 
the  country,  by  the  friends  of  tbe 
administration,  it  was  evident  that 
they  believed  a  fatal  bbw  had 
been  aimed  at  the  political  stand- 
ing of  tlie  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Tbe  reply,  however,  was  yet 
to  come,  and  his  acknowlec^ed 
ability  caused  some  apprebension 
as  to  the  result.  Public  attention 
was  strongly  excited,  and  tbe  Sen- 
ate Chamber  was  crowded  to 
overflowing,  in  expectation  of  the 
reply.  Folfewing  Mr  Hayne  ui 
debate,  Mr  Webster  commenced 
by  remarking  upon  tbe  manner  in 
which  they  bad  wandered  from 
the  resolution  before  tbe  Senate, 
and  asked  the  Secretary  to  read 
the  resolution.  He  then  proceed- 
ed. 

We  have  thus  heard,  sir,  what 
the  resolution  is  which  is  actually 
before  us  for  consideraticMi  j  and  it 
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itii  readiijr  oc^r<(o  ererjone 
tbtt  k  is  almost  the  only  subject 
about  vrhicb  something  has  not 
been  siid  in  the  speech,  running 
tbroogh  two  days,  by  which  the 
Seoaie  has  now  been  entertained 
inr  the  gentteman  from  Sooth  Car- 
Qfana.  Every  topic  in  the  wide 
range  4>f  our  public  affiiirs,  whether 
pastor  present — everjrthing,  gen- 
et«l  or  local,  whether  belonging  to 
national  politics  tHT  party  politics, 
seenns  to  bare  attracted  more  or 
less  of  the  honorable  member's 
attention,  save  onty  the  resolution 
belors  iis« 

When  this  debate  was  to  be  re- 
soMsed,  on  Thursday  morning,  it 
so  biq>pened  that  tt  would  have 
been  convenient  for  me  to  be  else- 
where. The  honorable  member, 
however,  did  not  incline  to  put  off 
die  (fiscusskm  to  another  day.  He 
bad  a  ^loi,  he  said^  to  return,  and 
be  wished  to  discharge  it.  That 
shot,  wfaicfa  ft  was  kind  thus  to  in- 
ibm  OS  was  coming,  that  we  might 
Stood  out  of  the  way,  or  prepare 
ourselves  to  fall  before  it,  and  die 
with  decency,  has  now  been  re- 
ceived*  Under  all  advantages, 
and  with  expectation  awakened  by 
the  tone  wbicb  preceded  it,  it  has 
been  iKseharged,  and  has  spent  its 
farce.  It  may  become  me  to  say 
DO  more  of  its  eSkcti  than  that,  if 
nobody  as  found,  after  all,  either 
ktted  or  wounded  bv  it,  it  is  not 
the  ftrst  timem  the  history  of  hu- 
man aftirs  that  the  vigor  and  suc- 
cess i^  the  war  have  not  quite 
come  up  to  the  lofly  and  soimding 
l^irase  of  the  manifesto. 

B«t  the  gentleman  inquires 
why .  be  was  made  the  object  of 
aach*a  reply  ?  Why  was  he  sin- 
ged out  ?    If  an  attack  had  been 


made  on  the  East,  he,  he  assures 
did     not  begin  it — it 


us 


was 


the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  I 
answered  the  gentleman's  speech 
because  I  happened  to  bear  it ; 
and  because,  also,  I  chose  to  give 
an  answer  to  that  speech,  which 
if  unanswered,  I  thought  roost 
likely  to  produce  injurious  impres- 
sions. I  did  not  stop  to.  inquire 
who  was  the  original  drawer  of 
the  bill.  I  found  a  responsible 
indorser  before  me,  and  it  was 
my  purpose  to  hold  him  liable, 
and  to  bring  him  to  his  just  re- 
sponsibility without  delay.  But 
this  interrogatory  of  the  honorable 
member  was  only  introductory  to 
another.  He  proceeded  to  ask 
rae,  whether  I  had  turned  upon 
him,  in  this  debate,  from  the  con- 
sciousness that  1  should  6nd  an 
overmatch,  if  1  ventured  on  a 
contest  with  his  friend  from  Mis- 
souri. If  the  honorable  member, 
ex  gratia  modestiaj  had  chosen 
thus  to  defer  to  his  friend,  and  to 
pay  him  a  compliment  without 
intentional  disparagement  to  oth- 
ers, it  would  have  been  quite  ac- 
cording to  the  friendly  courtesies 
of  debate,  and  not  at  all  ungrate- 
ful to  mv  own  feelings.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  esteem  any 
.tribute  of  regard,  whether  light 
and  occasional,  or  more  serious 
and  deliberate,  which  may  be  be- 
stowed on  others,  as  so  much 
unjustly  withholden  from  them- 
selves. But  the  tone  and  manner 
of  the  gentleman's  question,  for- 
bid me  that  I  thus  interpret  it.  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  consider  it  as 
nothing  more  than  a  civility  to  his 
friend.  It  had  an  air  of  taunt 
and  disparagement,  a  little  of  the 
loftiness  of  asserted   superiority, 
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\rfatcb  docs  not  allow  me  to  pass 
it  over  whhout  notice.  It  was 
put  as  a  question  for  me  to  an- 
swer, and  so  put,  as  if  it  were 
difficuh  for  meto  answer,  wbetb* 
er  I  deemed  the  member  from 
Missouri  an  overmatch  for  myself 
in  debate  here.  It  seems,  to  me, 
that  this  is  extraordinary  language, 
and  an  extraordinary  tone,  for  the 
disciussions  of  this  body. 

Matches  and  over-matches ! 
Those  terms  are  more  applicable 
elsewhere  than  here,  and  fitter 
for  other  assemblies  than  this. 
The  gentleman  seems  to  forget 
where  and  what  we  ure.  This  is 
a  Senate ;  a  senate  of  equals :  of 
men  of  individtial  honor  and  per^ 
sonal  character,  and  x>{  absolute 
independence.  We  know  no  mas* 
ters  :  we  acknowledge  no  dicta- 
tors. This  is  a  hall  for  mutual 
<x>nsukaCTon  and  discussion ;  nbt 
an  arena  for  the  cxhibi^n  of 
champions.  I  ofier  myseH^  as  a 
match  for  no  man ;  I  throw  the 
challenge  of  debate  at  no  mane's 
feet.  But  then,  since  the  hon- 
orable member  has  put  the  ques- 
tion, in  a  manner  that  calls  for  an 
answer,  I  wiO  give  him  an  answer ; 
and  I  tell  him,  that,  holding  my- 
self to  be  the  humblest  of  the 
members  here,  I  yet  know  nothing 
in  the  arm  of  his  friend  from 
Missouri,  either  alone,  or  when 
Hided  by  the  arm  of  his  friend 
from  South  Carolina,  that  need 
deter,  even  me,  from  efpou^ing 
whatever  opinions  I  may  choose 
to  espouse,  from  debating  when- 
ever I  may  choose  to  debate,  or 
irom  speaking  whatever  I  may  see 
fit  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. When  littered  as  matter 
«of  commendation  or  compliment. 


I   shouki  diflieDt  from    iioliMiK 
which   the  honorable    member 
might  say  of  his  friend.    Siiil 
less  dol  put  forth  any  pmeosioDS 
of  my   own.     But  wtwa  p«l  to 
me  as  matter  of  taoot,  1  thiaw  it 
back,  and  say  to  the  gooileaian 
that  he  could  possibly  say  noUuog 
less  likely  than  such  a  cempariaou, 
to  wound  my  pride  of  persooal 
character.      The    anger  of  the 
tone  rescued  the  remark  fKMn 
intcntfonal  h-ony,  which  otbcrwiae^ 
probably,  would  have  been  its  ge- 
neral acceptatioo.    But,  if  h  be 
imagined  that  by  this  mutoal  gus- 
tation and  oommendatio* ;  if  it  be 
supposed  that,  by    caaliag    the 
characters  of  the  dranaa,  aaaigMog 
to  each  his  part :  to  ose  the  at- 
lack;  to  another  the  cry  of  tmaet; 
t)r,  if  it  be  thought  that  by  a  foud 
and   empty  vaunt  of  antie^peied 
victory,  any  laitreb  are  to  be  jmm 
here ;  if  it  be  iraagided,  espedal- 
ly,  that  any,  or  idl  these  things^ 
will   shake  any  purpose  of  mine, 
I  can  tell  the  honorable  member 
once   for  all,  that  be  is  greatly 
mistaken,  and  that  be  is  dealing 
with  one  of  whose  temper^aed 
character  be  has  yet  mmcfa  to 
learn.    I  shall  notalfow  myself 
on  this  occasion,  I  hope  on  no  oc- 
casion, to  be  betrayed  into  my 
loss  of  temper,  but,  if  provoked, 
and  I  trust  I  never  shall  eUeiw 
myself  to  be,  into  criminatieQ  Had 
recrimination,the  hoooraUe  bmoi* 
her  may,  perhaps,  find,  that,  in 
that  contest,  there  wiH  be  blows 
to  take  as  well  as  Mows  to  give ; 
that  others  can  state  comparisons 
as  significant,  at  least,  as  bis  own, 
and  that  his  impunity  may  per* 
haps,  demand  of  him  whatever 
powers  of  taunt  and  sarcasm  b» 
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QMy  fpaaass.    1  commood  bkn  to  Qvev    that  coffloioBwaalth,    ber 

a  pnident  busbaodry  of  bis  re-  streagtU  and  popuktkm  would,  at 

aoarces.  tbis  dajr»  bave   been  far  greater 

Ja  Um  coarse  of  my  obserra-  tb^n  tbey  are.    If  tbese  o{iiQioos 

ikttBtbeoiberdayt  Mr  President,  be  tbouebt    doubtful,  diey  are, 

I  paid  a  passing  tribute  of  respect  nevertbelesSf  I  trust,  neitber  ex.- 

io  ft  very  wortby  man,  Mr  Dane,  traordinary    I  or      disrespecliuL 

ofMassftcbosetts.    Itsobappeoed  Tbey  attack  nobody,  and  menace 

th^  be  drew  tbe  ordioanoe  of  nobody.    And  yet,   the  gentle- 

1187,  lor  the  goveraaient  of  tbe  man's  optics    have   discovered, 

Nocthweslem  Territory.  even  in  the  mere  expression  oif 

I  spc^  of  tbe  ordinance  of  this  sentiment«   what  be  calls  tbe 

1782,  which  prdiibited  slavery,  very  spirit  of  the  Missouri  ques^ 

io  all  fimire  times,  northwest  of  tion  1     He  represenu  me  as  mak- 

ifae  CNuo,  as  a  measure  of  great  ing  an  onset  on  tbe  whole  South, 

wisdooi  and  foresight;  and  one  and  manifesdng  a  spirit  which 

which  had  been  attended   with  would  interfere  with,  and  disturb 

higjiily  beneficial  and  percilanent  their  domestic  condition!    This 

GOBse^nces.    I  supposed,  that  injustice  no  other\Yise  surprises 

OQ  this  point,  no  two  gentlemen  in  me,  than  as  it  is  done  here^  and 

tiie  Senate  could  estertaia  differ-  done  without  tbe  slightest  pretence 

eat  opiBiOQS.    But  tbe  simple  ex-  of  ground  for  iu    I  say  it  only 

presnoQ  of  thb  sentiment  has  led  surprises  roe,  as  being  done  here ; 

the   gentleman,  not  only  into  a  for  I  know,  foil  well,  that  it  is, 

labored  defence  of  slavery,  in  tbe  and  has  been  the  settled  pdicy  of 

abstract,  and  on   princi^e,  but,  some  persons  in  the  South,  for 

aJso,  into    a    warm    accusation  y^rs,  to  represent  the  people  of 

against  <»«•  as  havingattacfced  the  the  North  as  disjwjsed  to  interfere 

wstam  of  <Jomestic  slavery,  now  with  them,  in  their  own  exclusdve 

esustbg  in  tbe  Southern  States,  and  peculiar  concerns.    This  is  a 

For  ail  ibis   there  was  not  the  delicate  and    sensitive  pomt  in 

•ligblast  foundation,  in  anything  southern    feeling;    and  of   late 

^or  intunated  by  me-     I  did  yoars  it  has  always  been  touched, 

not  tixer  a  single  word,  whkib  any  and  generally  with  effect,  wben- 

iomnitf  could  torture  into  an  evev  the  object  has  been  to  unite 

attack  oo  the  davery  of  the  South,  the  whole  South  against  northern 

I  mi  o»lf  <hat  it  was  highly  wise  men  or  northern  measures.     But 

and  uscJul  in  legblating  for  tbe  tbe   feeling  is  without  adequate 

fiortbwesleni  country,  while  it  was  cause,  and  the  suspicion  wbicli 

yet  a  wiUeMess,  to  probibittlie  exists,  wholly  gisoundless.    There 

^  ■        ;  and  added,  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  dis-' 


ttaft  i  pMsamed,  in  the  neighbor-  position  in  tlie  North  to  interfere 

iar  «tai0  of  Kentucky,  there  was  with  these  interests  of  the  South, 

no  reiectiag  and  iatdligent  gen-  Such  interference  has  never  been 

tteman,  who  would  doubt,' that  if  supposed  to  be  within  the  power  of 

the  same  probibitkMi  had  beea  Government ;  uor  has  it  been  m 

caieiiited,attbe9ameearlypfiric4,  anj  way  attunpted-    It  has  at 
9* 
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ways  b«en  regarded  as  a  matter  original  bargain,  the  conpict  '^ 
of  domestic  i^iey,  left  with  the  let  it  atand :  let  the  advamap  of 
States  themselves,  and  with  which  it  be  fully  enjoyed.    The  UukNi 
the   Federal     Government    had  itself  is  too  full  of  benefit  to  be 
nothing  to  do.    Certainly,  I  am,  haMirdedinpropositioBsibrciMBig^ 
and  ever  have  been,  of  that  opin-  ing  its  original  b«sb.    I  go  for 
ion.     The    gentleman^    indeed,  the  Consdtution  as  it  is,  aod  for 
ai^esthat  slavery,  in  the  abstract,  the  Union  as  it  is.    Bitt  I  am  re- 
is  do  evil.    Most  assuredly,  I  need  solved  not  to  submit,  in  aileDcet 
not  say  I  difier  with  -hino,  altogeih*  to  accasations,  eitb«r  agaiast  my- 
er  and  most  widely,on ^lat  point,  self  individually,  or  against  the 
I  regard  domestic  slavery  as  one-  North,  wholly  wifoanded  and  wi- 
-o(    the  greatest  of  ^vih,  bodi  just;  acctraations  which  impute  to 
moral  and  political.    But  though  ua  a  disposition  to  evade  the  con- 
it  be  a  malady,  and  whether  it  be  stitutionai  compact  and  to  extend 
curable,  and  if  so,  by  what  means^  the  power  of  the  Government  over 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  the  internal  laws  and  domeatic 
be  the  mdnus  immedkabUe  of  4he  KXHididoD  of  the  States.    All  sach 
social  system,  [  leave  it  to  those  accusations,  wherever  aed  wbeo- 
whose  right  and   duty  it   is  to  in^  ever  made,  all  insinuaiious  of  the 
guire  and  to  decide.    The  do-  existence  of  any  such  purposes,  I 
raestic  slavery  of  the  South,   I  know  and  feel  to   be  grotwdleaa 
leave  where  I  find  it — in  the  and  injtirioos. 
hands  of  their  own  Governments.        An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
It  is  their  affair,  not  mine.     Nor  transfer,  from  the  North  to  the 
do  I  complain  of  the  peculiar  South,  the  honor  of  this  exckiaion 
efiect  which  the  magnitude  of  that  of  slavery  from  the  Northwesteni 
population  has  had  in  the  distribu-  Territory.     The  journal,  without 
tion  of  power  trader  this  Federal  argument  or    comment,  refates 
"Government.     We  know,  that  the  such  attempt.    The  cessioo  by 
represematkm  of  the  States  in  the  Virginia  was  made,  March,  1784. 
other  house  is  not  equal.    We  On  the  19tb  of  April  ibUowing,  a 
know  that  great  advantage,  m  that  commiuee,  consi^ing  of  Mesws 
respect,  is  enjoyed  by  the  slave  Jefferson,  Chase,  and  Howdl  re- 
holding  States;  and  we  know,  too,  ported  a  plan  for  a  temporary 
that  the  intended  equivalent  for  government  of  the  territoiy,  in 
that  advantage,  that  is  to  say,  the  whk;h  was  this  article ;  <  that,  after 
imposition  of  direct  taxes  in  the  theyear  1800,  there  shall  be  neitb- 
same  rutb,  has  become  merely  er  slavery,  nor  invcrfuntary  aervi- 
nominal;  the  habit  of  the  Gov-  tude  in  any  of  the  said  States, 
ernment  being  almost  invariably  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of 
to  collect  its  revenues  from  other  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall 
sources^    and  in    other  modes,  havebeenconvkited.' Mr  Spoilt, 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  complain  :  of    North  Carolina,    moved   to 
nor  would    I  countenance    any  strike  out  this  paragraph.    The 
movement  to  alter  this  arrange-  question  was  put,  aceordiog  to  the 
n^ent  of  representation.     It  is  die  iorm  then  practised  :  '  Shall  ihMd 
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wocds  stand,  as  put  of  the  pltB  ? ' 
New  Hampetiife,  Mttcacbti* 
Rhode  Iskod,  Coonecticiit, 
New  York,  New  Jmvey,  aad 
PeiwqrhpaDia*i— seven  states,  vol* 
edb-die  affiimslive.  Marykndi 
Vtfgiaia,  and  South  CareliDay  in 
tlw  negative.  North  CaroUna 
was  divuied.  As  the  oonsenc  of 
nine  States  was  necessary,  the 
words  coidd  not  stand,  and  were 
struck  ont  accordingly*  *^  Mr 
Jefiersoo  voted  for  the  ^uise,  but 
was  overroied  by  bb  cdleague-s. 

in  March  of  the  next  year, 
[17(36,]  Mr  King,  of  Massacbii- 
setli,  seconded  by  Mr  EUery,  c^ 
Rhode  Isbaid,|Ht>po6ed  the  form* 
erijr  rejected  article,  with  this  ad« 
ditMm :  *  Amd  tkat  thii  regulatum 
tkmU  be  an  articU  of  compact^ 
amd  rfwmm  a  fundammUd  pfin" 
tifU  if  the  cenetiiuiioni  between 
the  timrieen  er^inal  States  and 
emeh  of  tke  Stete$  described  t»  the 
re$ei9ej*  ^.  On  this  clause, 
whieh  provided  the  adequaleand 
tbofoogh  seeority ,  the  eight  Nordi- 
etn  States  at  that. time  voted  a(- 
fimativdy,  and  the  four  Southern 
States  negatively.  The  votes  of 
nine  Scateswere  not  yet  dbtamed, 
and  tfatts  the  provision  was  agam 
rmcted  by  the  Soothem  States. 
loe  pel  severance  of  the  Nortii 
beU  out,  and  two  years  afterwards 
the  object  was  attained.  It  is  no 
derogation  from  the  crecKt,  what^ 
ever  that  may  be,  of  drawing  the 
ordinance,  that  its  priacq)les  had 
beferebeoi  prepared  and  discuss* 
ed,  in  the  farm  of  a  resoiotion. 

But  the  honorable  mendier  had 
now  CmmhI  out  that  tins  gentleman, 
Mr  Dane,'  was  a  member  of  die 
Hartiord  Convention.  However 
laifenned  the  honorable  mem* 


her  nwy  be  of  characters  aQd  oc-' 
currences  at  the  North,  it  would 
seem  that  he  has  at  bis  elbow  on 
this  occaaon  some  high-minded 
and  lofty  spirit,  some  magpani-^ 
mous  and  true-heaited  monitor 
possessing  the  means  of  local 
knowledge,  and  ready  to  supply 
the  honorable  member  with  every- 
thing, down  ev^  to  forgotten  and 
moth-eaten  two-penny  pamphlets, 
which  may  be  used  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  bis  own  country.  But 
as  to  the  Hartford  ConveDtion, 
-allow  me  to  say,  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  body  seem  now  tobe 
Jess  read  and  studied  in  New 
England,  than  further  Souths — •" 
They  appear  to  be  looked  to^  not 
in  New  England^  but  ebewhere. 
fer  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  far 
they  may  serve  as  a  precedent. 
But  they  will  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose—  they  are  quite  too  tame. 
The  latitude  in  which  they  ongin- 
ated  was  too  cold.  Other  con- 
ventions, oi  more  recent  existence, 
have  gone  a  whole  bar's  length 
beyond  it.  The  learned  doctors 
of  Cdkton  and  Abbeville  have 
pushed  their  commentarieson  the 
Hartford  Collect  so  far  that  the 
tmginal  text-writers  are  thrown 
entirely  into  the  ^ade.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Hartford 
Convention.  Its  journal,  which 
the  gendeman  has  quoted,  I  never 
read.  So  far  as  the  honorable 
member  may  discover  in  its  pro- 
ceedings a  spirit  in  any  degree 
resembling  diat  which  was  avow- 
al and  justified  in  those  other 
conventions  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, or  so  far  as  those  proceed- 
ings can  be  shown  to  be  didoyal 
to  theConst^ution,  or  tending  to 
disunion,  so  fiur  IshaObeos  ready 


IM 
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as  any  one  to  bestow  od  them 
reprebension  and  censure. 

i  need  not  repeat  at  large,  the 
general  topics  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  8  speech.  When  be 
saki,  yesterdi^y  that  he  did  not 
attack  the    Eastern  States,  he 

•  certaroljr  must  have  forgotten,  noC 
only  particular  remarks,  but  the 
whole  drift  and  tenor  of  his 
speech  ;  unless  he  means,  by  not 
attacking,  that  he  did  not  com- 

'  mence  hostilities — but  that  an- 
other had  preceded  him  at  the  at- 
tack. He,  in  the  first  place,  dis- 
approved of  4he  whole  course 
of  the  Ooverntnent,  for  forty  years, 
in  regard  to  its  dispositk>Qs  of  the 
public  land ;  and  then,  turning 
•northward  and  eastward,  and 
fencying  he  had  found  a  caMse 
for  alleged  narrowness  and  nig- 
gardliness in  the '  aocursed policy ' 
x>(  the  tmnffj  to  which  he  repre- 

.  .sented  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land as  wedded,  he  went  on,  for 
a  foil  hour,  with  remarks,  die 
whole  soope  of  which  was  to  ex- 
hibit the  results  of  tbb  policy,  in 

'  fodings  and  in  measures  unfavora- 
ble to  the  West.  I  thought  his 
opinions  unfoimded  and  errone^ 
ous,  as  to  .the  general  course  of 
the  Government,  and  ventured  to 
reply  to  them. 

The  gentleman  had  remarked 

.on  the  analogy  of  other  cases, 
and  quoted  4he  conduct  of  Eu- 
ropean Grovemments,  towards* 
their  own  subjects,  settling  on  this 
continent,  as  in  point,  to  Show 
that  we  have  been  harsh  and 
rigid  in  seHing,  when  we  should 
have  given  the  public  lands  to 
settlers.  I  thought  the  honorable 
member  had  suiSered  his  jndg- 
ment  to  be  betra3red  by  a  false 


aoakmri  tbttbewuirtniek  wMh 
aTappearaoce  of  nsemblance, 
where  there  was  no  real  sttnilitiide. 

But  tills  isnot  the  point  of  the 
debate.  The  real  qnestkw  be- 
tween me  and  him  is,  where  has 
the  doctrine  been  advanced,  at 
the  Sottlh  or  at  the  East,  that  the 
populatKMi  of  the  WestsbouU  be 
retarded,  or  at  least,  need  not  to 
be  hastened,  on  accqitnt  of  its 
efieot  to  drain  off  the  people  dwa 
the  Atlantic  States?  Is  ma  doc- 
trine, as  has  been  alleged,  of 
Eastern  origin^  Has  the  gentle- 
man foimd  anything  by  wbicb  be 
can  make  good  his  accusatioD? 
I  submit  to  the  Senate,  that  be 
has  entirely  failed ;  and  as  &r  as 
thisilebate  has  shown,  the  only 
person  who  has  advanced  sueb 
sentiments,  is  a  gentleman  front 
South  Carolina,  and  a  friend  to 
the  honorable  member  himself. 

New  Ekigland  is  guiltless  of  the 
policy  of  retarding  western  pop- 
ulation, and  of  fltll  envT  and  jeaJ* 
ousy  of  the  growth  of  the  new 
States.  Whatever  tbeve  may  be 
of  that  policy  in  the  oountry,  no 
part  of  it  is  hers. 

We  approach,  at  length  to  a 
more  importapt  part  of  the  hon- 
orable gentleman's  observations. 
Since  ittloes  not  accord  with  my 
views  of  justice  and  policy  to  give 
away  the  public  lands  altogether, 
as  mere  matter  of  gratuity,  I  am 
asked  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
on  what  ground  it  is,  that  i  t;oo- 
sent  to  vote  them  away  in  particu- 
lar instances  i  How,  he  inquires, 
do  I  reconcile  with  these  profess- 
ed sentiments,  my  suppoit  of 
measures  appropriating' portions 
of  the  lands  to  particular  roods 
particular  canals,  particular  rimn^. 
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tnd  putiedhr  infllhiitkms  of  edtH  work  m  Obio.   'We  narrowm^tl*- 

citfioii  in  the  Wett?    Tfats  ietds  ed  people  of  New  t^ghnd  do 

to  the  real  aod  wide  diftrence  in  not  reason    thus.    Our    notion 

paKtiealopfDions  between  tbthon-  of  things  is   entnreljr   difierent. 

oraUe    geoUanan    and   mj'self.  We  look  upon  the  Sfates,  not  as 

On  my  partt  I  kx)k  upon  all  these  separated,  btit  as '  united.     We 

obfects    as    connected  with  d)e  bve  to  dwell  on  that  Union,  and 

common  good,  fiuriy    embraced  on  the  mutual  happiness  wt^bh  it 

in  its  objects  and  its  terms;  he,  on  has  so  much  promoted,  and  the 

the  contrary,  deems  4iem  ail,  if  common  renown  which  it  has  so 

good  at  sH,  only  beal  good.    Tlie  greatly    contributed  to   acqam. 

inierrogatety,  which  he  proceeded  In  our    contemplation,  CaiK^na 

to  put,  atonceexpiainsihisdifl^  and  (Mo  are  parts  of  the  same 

CQce.    *  What  inlere^,'  asks  he,  country;  States,  united  under  the 

^  has  South  Carolina  in  a  canal  in  same  General  Government,  hav- 

Ohio  i '  Tbb  very  questkm  de-  ing  interests  common,  associated, 

▼thpes  the  gentleman's   whirie  intermingled.      In    whMerer  is 

paKiacal  TSteoa  ;  and  its  answer  within  the  proper  q:riiere  of  the 

expounds  mine.    I  k)ok  upon  a  constitutional  power  of  this  Gor- 

rwd  ewer  the  AlMiaoy,  a  canri  emmeut,  we  look  upbn  the  Stfttes  * 

roood  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio^  or  as  one.    We  do  not  impose  geo- 

a  canal  or  railway  from  the  At-  graphical  limits,  to  our  patriotic 

kntic  to  the  western  waters,  as  leeHo^  or  regard ;  we  do  not  fol- 

being  objects  large  and  extensWe  low  rivers  and  moufitains,    atid. 

eooogbnibe  fairly  said  to  be  for  lines  of  latitude,  to  find  boun-. 

tbeoommoQ  benefit.    The  gen-  daries  beyond  which  pobfioim-* 

tfaoao  thinks  otherwise,  and  this  provements  do  not   benefit    us. 

is  the  kef  u>  open  fan  coastructien  We  who»come  here  as  agents  and 

oftbepowersof  the  Government,  representatives  of  those  narrow' 

On  that  syateao,  Ohk>  and  Caro*  ramde^  and  selfish  men  of  New 

lina  are  diflerem  Government  England,'  consider  ourseh^es  as  . 

aadfliSBreotcoirotries,  conected  bound  to  regard,  with  equal  ^ye, 

heK,  it  is  true,  by  some  sUght  the  good  of  the  whole,  in  what* 

aod  S-defined  bond  of    union,  ever  is  within  our  power  of  legis- 

bnt  in  al  main  respects,  separate  lation.     If  a  rail  rcrad-era  canal, 

aod   diverse.    On  that  qrslem,  begmning  in  South  CarpUna,  and 

Carolina  has  no  mere  interest  in  ending  in  South  Carolina,  appear* 

a  eand  m  Ot»o,  than  in  ftlexioo.  ed  to  me  to  be  of  national  impor- 

The  gentleman,  therefore,  only  taoce   and    m^iooal    magnitode, 

feibws  out  hu  own  priocqilsB ;  be  (believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  power 

does  no  more  thao  arrive  at  the  of  Government    extends  to  the 

natorai  eonclusions  of  his  own  encourageinent  of  works  of  that 

doecrioes ;  he  ody  anoounees  the  description,)  if  I  were  to  stand  up 

troe  results  of  that  creed  which  here,  rad  ask,  what  iaterest  has 

he  baa  adopted  himself,  and  woaM  Massachusetts  in  a  rail  road  m 

pereoade  others  to  adopt,  when  South  Carolina,  I  should  not  be 

he  tfans  deeiares  that  Soatb  Car-  willmg  to  face  my  constituents; 

ofina  has  no  interest  in  a  public  These  same  narrow  minded  men 
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'"TOijiki-^fneyihattbey  had  sent 
me  to  aot  for  the  whole  aamtiy, 
aod  that  oae  who  postessed  too 
little  comprehensioD,  either  of 
intellect  or 'feeling,  one  who  was 
not  large  enough,  in  mind  and 
heart,  to  embrace  the  whole,  was 
Jiotfitto  be  entrusted  with  the 
interest  of  any  part.  I  do  not 
desire  to  enlarge  the  powers  of 

,  the  Government,  bj  imjustifiable 
construction;  nor  to  exercise  ^uiy 

'  not  within  a  fair  interpretation* 
But  when  it  is  believed  that  a 
power  does  exist,  then  it  is,  inoijr 
judgment,  to  be  exercised  for  the 

Seneral  bene6t  of  the  whole;  so 
ir  as  respects  the  exercise  of 
such  a  power,  the  States  are  one. 
It  was  tW  very  object  of  the  Con- 
stitution to.creaie  unity  of  interests 
to  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the 
Creneral  Government.  In  war 
.and  peace,  we  are  one ;  in  com- 
merce one;  because  tbe  authority, 
of  the  General  Govemmeot  reach- 
es to  war  and  peace,  and  to  the 
regulation  of  commerce. .  I  have 
never  seen  any  more  difficuky  in 

.  erecting  light-bouses  on  the  lakes, 
than  on  the  ocean ;  in  improving 

'  tbe  harbors  of  inland  seas,  than, 
if  they  were  within  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide ;  or  of  removing 
obstructions  in  the  vast  streams  of 
the  West,  more  !than  in  any  work 

.  to  facilkate  commerce  on  the 
Atlantic  €oast.     If  there  be  power 

.  for  one,  there  is  power  also  for 
the  other;  and  they  are  all  and 
equally  for  thecotmtry. 

There  are  other  objects  appa- 
cently  more  local,  or  the  benefit 
of  which  is  less  general,  towards 
which,  nevertheless,  I  have  con- 
curred with  others  to  give  aid,  by 
donations  of  land .    It  is  proposed 


to  oonstmcc  a  road  inoriiirocn^ 
one  of  the  new  Stuei  in  wfaieb 
diis  GoranuDent  poMesses  fame 

2uaatities  of  land.  Have  tne 
JokeA  States  no  right,  as  a  great 
avd  untaxed  proprietor;  are  tbejr 
uader  no  obligation  to  contribute 
to  an  object  thus  cafeulaled  to 
promote  tbe  common  good  of  aU 
Ae  propri6C<Mrs,  tbemsdves  in- 
ebded?  And  even  with  respect 
to  educatkm,  which  is  the  extreme 
case,  let  the  qtiestion  be  consider- 
ed. In  the  6rst  phee,  as  we  bare 
seen,  it  was  made  matter  of  ceoeH 
pact  with  these  States,  that  tbey 
should  do  their  pert  io  promote 
ediicatk>n.  In  the  next  place, 
our  wbole  83rstem  of  land  laws 
proceeds  on  tbe  idea  that  edoea- 
tion  is  ibr  tbe  common  good;  be- 
cause, in  eveiY  division,  a  certain 
portion  is  uniformly  reeerved  and 
iqppropriated  forthe  useof  schoob.. 
And,  finally,  have  not  these  new 
States  singulasly  strong  clains, 
founded  on  the  ground  wkeady 
stated,  that  the  GovemoMit  is  a 
great  untaxed  proprietor  tn  the 
ownership  of  the  soil,  h  is  a 
consideration  of  great  importance, 
that  probably  there  is  in  no  part 
of  the  ^country  or  of  the  world, 
^  great  a  call  for  the  means  of 
education  as  in  those  new  States ; 
owing  to  tiiovast  number  of  per- 
sons within  those  ages,  in  wbich 
education  and  instruction  are 
usually  received,  if  received  at 
all.  This  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  receacy  of  settleraeet 
and  rapid  increase.  The  census 
of  these  States  show  bow  great 
a  proportion  of  the  whole  popula- 
tioo  oecupies  the  classes  between 
infancy  and  manhood.  These 
are  the  wide  fidds,  and  here  is 
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ibe  deep  and  qeiek  soil  for  the 
seeds  of  kaowledge  find  virtue ; 
end  tbifl  is  the  favoiped  season,  the 
miog  cicne  for  sowiog  tbeaw. 
WhiMeTer  the  (Sovertiineiit  can 
fiurijr  do  towards  these  objects^ 
m  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  done. 

These,  are  the  grounds,  suc- 
cinctly s^led,  on  whioh  my  votes 
for  grants  of  hnds  for  particular 
objeels  rest ;  while  I  maintain  at 
die  same  time,  that  it  is  all  a  com- 
mon fund,  lor  the  common  bene- 
ft.  Those  who  have  a  different 
view  of  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, of  course,  come  to  difierent 
conchisbns,  on  these,  as  on  other 
qQe8lion&  I  observed,  when 
sneaking  oo  thissolgect  before,  that 
if  we  looked  to  any  measure,  —  a 
road,  a  canal,  or  anything  else, 
intended  for  the  improvement  of 
the  West  —  it  would  be  found  that 
if  the  New  Eii^nd  ayes  were 
struck  oat  <tf  the  list  of  votes,  tlie 
sQuthefn  noes  would  always  have 
rriected  the  measure.  The  truth 
ol  this  has  not  been  denied  and 
cannot  be  denied.  In  stating  this 
1  tbou^t  it  just  to  ascribe  it  to 
the  constitotional  scruples  of  the 
Somfa,  radier  than  to  any  other 
leas  fiforaUe  or  less  charitable 
cause.  But  no  sooner  had  I 
done  this,  dian  the  honorable  gen- 
tleinan  adts,  if  I  reproach  him 
and  Ins  irieocfe  with  ttKir  constitu- 
tional seraples?  Sir,  I  reproach 
nobody.  I  MMed  a  fact,  and  gave 
the  noit  respectfol  reason  tor  it 
that  oconrred  to  me. 

Bat  how  has  the  gentleman  re- 
tained this  respect  ibr  odiers' 
opiniQes?  His  own  candor  and 
juilice,  how  have  they  been  er- 
Ubiled  towards  the  modves  of 
odbers  while  he  has  been  at  so 


much  pains  to  maintain,  what  no^ 
body  has  disputed,  the  purity  of 
his  own  ?  Why,  sir,  he  has  asked 
loAeyt,  and  how,  and  why,  New 
England  votes  were  found  going 
for  measures  favorable  to  the 
West ;  he  has  demanded  to  be 
informed  whether  all  this  did  not 
begin  in  1825,  and  while  the 
election  of  President  was  still 
pending^  To  these  questions 
retort  would  be  justified ;  and  it 
is  both  cogent,  and  at  hand. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  answer  the 
inquiry  not  by  retort,  but  by  facts. 
1  will  tell  the  gentleman  when,  and 
how,  and  why.  New  England  lias 
supported  measures  favorable  to 
the  West.  I  have  already  refer- 
red to  the  early  history  of  the 
Government  —  to  the  first  acqui- 
SBtk)n  of  the  lands —  to  the  orig- 
inal laws  for  disposing  of  them 
and  for  governing  the  territories 
where  they  lie  ;  and  have  shown 
the  influence  of  New  England 
men  and  New  England  principles 
in  all  these  leading  measures^ 
Coming  to  more  recent  times  and 
to  measures  of  a  less  general 
character,  I  have  endeavored  to 
prove  that  everything  of  this  kind 
designed  for  western  improve- 
ment, has  depended  on  tlie  votes 
of  New  England  ;  all  this  is  true 
beyond  the  power  of  contradic- 
tion. 

In  1820,  (observe,  Mr  Presi- 
dent,) in  1820,  the  people  of  the 
West  besought  Congress  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  lands. 
In  favor  of  that  reduction,  New 
England  with  a  delegation  of 
forty  members  in  the  other  house, 
gave  thirtythree  votes,  and  one 
only  against  it.  The  four  South- 
ern States,  with  fifty  members, 
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gave  ibittfimo  votes  for  it,  «ad 
seven  agaiost  it.  Aeuoi  in  1821 
(obierve  again,  sir,  iBe  time,)  (be 
law  pasted  ibr  the  relief  of  tbe 
purchasers  of  tbe  public  lands. 
This  was  a  measure  of  vital  im- 
portance to  tbe  West,  and  more 
especially  to  tbe  Soutbwest.  It 
autborized  tbe  relinquishment  of 
cxMrtracis  for  lands,  which  bad 
been  entered  into  at  high  prices, 
and  a  reduction  in  other  cases,  of 
not  less  than  37  1-2  per  cent  on 
tbe  purchase  money.  Many  mil<- 
lions  of  dollars,  six  or  seven,  I 
believe,  at  least,  probably  much 
more,  were  relmquished  by  this 
law.  On  this  bill  New  England, 
with  her  forty  members,  gave 
more  affirmative  votes  than  the 
four  Southern  States,  with  their 
fifty  two  or  three  members.  These 
two  are  far  the  most  important 
measures,  respecting  the  public 
lands,  which  have  been  adopted 
within  the  last  twenty  years. 
They  took  place  in  1820  and  '21. 
Tlir.t  is  tbe  time  when.  And  as 
to  the  manner  hoWf  the  gendeman 
already  sees  that  it  was  by  voting, 
in  solid  column,  for  the  required 
relief;  and  lastly,  as  to  the  cause 
whtfi  I  tell  the  gentleman,  it  was 
i>ecause  tbe  members  from  New 
England  thought  tlie  measures 
just  and  salutaty ;  because  they 
entertained  towards  the  West 
neither  envy,  hatred,  nor  malice  ; 
because  they  deemed  it  becoming 
them,  as  just  and  enlightened  pub- 
lic men,  to  meet  the  exigency 
which  had  arisen  in  the  West, 
with  the  appropriate  measure  of 
relief;  because  tbey  felt  it  due  to 
their  own  characters,  and  the 
characters  of  their  New  England 
predecessors  in  this  Government, 


to  act  towards  tbe  new  States  ip 
tbe  spirit  ^f  a  liberal,  patronizing, 
iny|npy^i^m^if^  policy* 

Having  recurred  to  these  two 
important  measures,  in  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  inquiries,  I  must 
now  beg  permission  to  go  back  tp 
A  period  still  somethii^  earlier, 
for  the  purpose  still  farther  of 
showing  now  much,  or  rather, 
bow  little  reason  there  is  for  tbe 
gentleman's  insinuauon  that  polit- 
ical hopes,  or  fears,  or  party  asso- 
ciations, were  the  grounds  of 
these  New  En^and  votes. 

Thb  government,  Mr  President, 
from  its  origin  to  tbe  peace  of 
181$,  had  been  too  much  engross- 
ed with  various  other  important 
concerns,  to  be  able  to  turn  its 
thoughts  inward,  and  look  to  the 
development  of  its  vast  internal 
resources.  In  the  early  part  of 
President  Washington's  adminis- 
tration, it  was  fully  occupied  with 
organizing  the  £ovemment,  pro- 
viding for  the  public  debt,  defend- 
ing the  frontiers,  and  maintaining 
domestic  peace.  Before  the  ter- 
mination of  that  administration,  the 
files  of  die  French  Revolution 
blazed  forth,  as  from  a  new  opened 
volcano,  and  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  ocean  did  not  entirely  se- 
ciure  us  from  its  effects.  The 
smoke  and  the  cinders  reached  us, 
though  dot  tbe  burning  lava. 
Difficult  and  agitating  questions, 
embarrassing  to  government,  and 
dividing  public  opinion,  sprung 
out  of  the  new  state  of  our  foreign 
relations,  and  were  succeeded  by 
others,  and  yet  again  by  others, 
equally  embarrassing,  and  equally 
exciting  division  and  discord, 
through  the  long  series  of  twenty 
years,  till  they  finally  issued  in 
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tbe  war  with  Enghfld.  Dot^to 
the  dose  of  that  wsr,  no  distiBct, 
oMirked  and  deltt>erate  attention 
had  been  given,  or  could  have 
been  gtreo,  to  the  internal  condi* 
lion  of  the  country,  itscapaeioas 
of  ieiproYement,  or  the  cansdtu* 
tiooai  power  of  the  Ooverament,  in 
ngm  to  objects  connected  with 
toch  improrement. 

The  peace,  Mr  President, 
broQght  aboutan  enth^ly  new,  and 
a  most  bteresting  state  of  things ; 
it  opened  to  ns  other  prospects, 
and  suggested  other  doties;  we 
oufsehres  were  changed,  and  the 
whole  world  was  chtmged.  The 
pacification  of  Europe,  after  June, 
1615,  assumed  a  firm  and  perma^ 
neni  aspect.  The  nations  eri- 
dently  manifested  that  they  were 
disposed  for  peace ;  some  agita- 
tion of  the  waves  mi^ht  be  expect- 
ed, even  after  the  storm  had  suh- 
si<ted,  but  the  tendency  was, 
strongly  and  rapidly,  towards  set- 
tled repose. 

It  so  happened,  sir,  that  1  was 
at  that  time  a  member  of  Congress 
and,  like  others,  naturally  turned 
my  attention  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  newly  altered  condition 
of  the  country  and  of  the  world. 
h  appeared  plainly  enough  to  me, 
as  weii  as  to  wiser  and  more  ex- 
perienced men,  that  the  policy  of 
the  Government  would  necessarily 
take  a  start  in  a  new  direction ; 
because  new  directions  would 
necessarily  be  given  to  the  pursuits 
tod  occupations  of  the  people. 
We  had  pushed  our  commerce 
(v  and  fast,  under  the  advantage 
of  a  neutral  flag.  But  there  were 
now  no  longer  flags,  eithernetitral 
or  belligerent.  ^Fhe  harvest  of 
oeutralhy  had  been  great,  hot  we 
had  gathered  it  all.  With  the 
10 


peace  of  Etifrope,  it  was  obvious 
there  wtMdd  spring  up,  in  hei* 
circle  of  nations,  a  revived  and 
invigorated  spwit  of  tride,  and  a 
new  activity  in  all  the  business  and 
ol^ects  of  civilized  Hfe.  Hereafter, 
onr  couMiereial  gains  wer^  to  he 
earned  only  by  success  fa  a  cfoete 
and  mtense  competiuon.  Other 
nations  would  produce  for  them- 
selves, and  calry  for  themselves, 
and  manufticture  for  themselves,' 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  ahffides. 
The  crops  of  our  phiins  would  ito 
longer  sustah)  European  armies, 
nor  our  ships  longer  supply  those, 
whom  war  nad  rendered  un^Me 
to  supply  themselves;  It  was  ob- 
vious, that  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, the  country  would  begin  to 
survey  itself,  and  to  estimate  its 
own  capachy  of  improvement. 
And  this  improvemem,  how  was 
it  to  be  accomplished,  and  who 
was  to  accom[d!sh  it  ? 

We  were  ten  or  twelve  millions 
of  people,  spread  over  klthost  half 
a  world.      We  were  twentyfoiir 
states,  some  stretching  along  the 
same  Seaboard,  some  along  thd 
same  line  of  inland  frontier,  and 
others  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
same  vast  rivers.     Two  consider- 
ations at  once  presented  them- 
selves, tn  looking  at  this  state  of 
things,  with  great  force.     One 
Was,  that  that  great  branch  of  im- 
provement,  which    consisted   in 
furnishing  new  facilities  of  inter- 
course necessarily  ran  into  difierent 
States,  in  every'leading  instance,  * 
and  would  benefit  the  ciHzens  of' 
all  such  Sthtes.     No  one  State,  ^ 
therefore,  in  such  cases,  would 
assume  the  whole  expense,  nor 
was  the  cooperation  of  several  * 
States  to  be  expected.    Take  thte 
instance  of  the  Pelaware  break- 
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vmum*  It  wiUooetsevendminioM 
ef  money.  Would  Peoniylvaiikt 
alone  have  ever  cooalnioled  it  ? 
Certainty  never,  while  this  Uam 
lasts,  because  it  is  not  for  her  sole 
bene6t.  Would  Penoqrlvenia, 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  have 
united  to  accooiplish  it,  at  their 
joint  expense  ?  CertainlT  not,  for 
the  same  reason*  It  could  not  be 
done,  therefore,  but  by  thegeneral 
govenuneot*  The  same  may  be 
said  di  the  large  inknd  undertak- 
ings, except  thit,  in  them,  govern- 
ment,  instead  of  bearing  the  whole 
expense,  cooperates  with  others 
whohear  apart.  Theotheroon- 
sideratioB  is,  that  the  United  Siaaea 
have  the  means.  They  enjoy  the 
revenues  derived  fromoommerqe, 
and  the.  States  have  no  abundant 
and  ea^  sources  of  public  income. 
The  custom4M>uses  fill  the  gene- 
ral treasury,  while  di^  States 
have  scan^  resources,  except  by 
resort  to  heavy  direct  taxes. 

Under  this  view  of  things,  I 
thouglH  it  necessary  to  settle,  at 
least  for  myself,  some  deinite  no- 
tions, with  respect  to  the  powers 
of  government,  in  regard  to  inter- 
nal affidrs.  It  may  not  savor  too 
much  of  self-commendation  to 
remark,  that  with  this  object,  I 
considered  the  Consdtution,  its 
judicial  construction,  its  cotempo- 
raneous  exposition,  and  the  whole 
histoiy  of  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress under  it ;  and  I  arrived  at 
the  conclusMMi,  that  government 
had  power  to  accomplish  sundry 
ckgects,  or  aid  in  their  accomfdish- 
raent,  which  are  now  commonly 
spoken  of  as  Internal  Improve- 
ments. That  conchiskw  was 
adopted,  and  acted  on,  even  so 

afy  as  1816.     And,  Mr 


dent,  Iteve  fortber  to  say,  that  I. 
Bttde  up  these  opmioiis,  and  enter- 
ed on  this  CDOffse  of  political  con- 
duct,  Tewero  Duce.    Yes,  sir,  I 
pursued,  in  all  this,  a  Sooth  Caro- 
lina uract.  I  repeat,  that  leading 
gentlemen  from   South  CaroBaa 
were  irst  and  foremost  in  behdf 
of  the  doctrines  of  internal  im- 
provements, when  those  doctrines 
first  came  lo  be  considered  and  act- 
ed upon  b  Congress.  The  debate 
on  the  bank  question,  on  the  tariff 
of  1816  and  on  the  direct  tax,  will 
riww  who  was  who,  and  what  was 
what,  at  that  time.    Theuriffof 
1816,  one  of  the  plain  cases  of 
oppression  and  usurpation,  from 
which,if  the  government  does  not 
recede,  rodividual  states  may  jus- 
ly  secede  from  the  government,  is, 
sir,  in  truth  a  South  Carolina  tariff, 
supported  bySouth  CaroUna  votes. 
But  for  those  votes,  it  could  not 
have  passed  in  the  form  in  which 
it  did  pass ;  whereas  if  it  had  de- 
pended on  Massachusetts  votes,  it 
would  have  been  k»t.    I  do  not 
say  this  to  reproach  Soutfi  Carol!-* 
na ;  I  only  state  the  fact,  and  I 
think  it  will  appear  to  be  true, 
that  among  the  earliest  and  boldest 
advocates  ofthe  tariff,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  protection,  and  on  the  ex- 
1)ress  ground  of  protection,  were 
eading  gentlemen  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  Congress.  The  act,  sir,  then 
passed,  and  received  on  its  passage 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
representatives  of  South  Carolina 
present  and  votmg.    Tbb  act  is 
the  first,  in  the  order  of  those  now 
denounced  as  plain   usurpations. 
We  see  it  daily  in  the  list  by  the 
side  of  those  of  1824,  and  1838, 
as  a  case  of  manifest  oppression, 
justifying  disunion.    1  pot  It  home 
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iK>  dK  faononMe  member  firon 
SoaA  C«roli«iv  thtt  bis  own  Smo 
weeaotooljr  ^artaadpart'  mthis 
measme,  but  the  cmmm  caufiipf; 
Wkhoat  ber  aki^  tbisaemiaal  Brin- 
eipb  ef  aueduefy  tfais  root  oC  Upast 
ocwki  not  bare  been  pkated*  I 
bave  abeady  saad,  aad  it  is  true, 
ibat  ihk  aet  proeeeded  oo  ih& 
9KMiadoCpiocection«  hinterfered 
direcslj,  viib  ezisttag  iaterests  of 
greas  Tsibie  and  ameuat.  It  cut 
up  tbe  Calcutta  cotton  trade  by 
the  roots-  Birt  it  passed,  nerer- 
dMleaSy  aad  it  passed  on  the  prin- 
cipteoC  pre^ting  manofacturfs. 
Oft  the  principle  against  free  trade, 
Oft  the  princifde  oppesedio  that 

Soeh,  Mf  President,  were  tbe 
opinions  of  important  and  leMUng 
g^oilemen  firom  South  Candina, 
Oft  tba  subject  of  internal  improve- 
ineat^  in  1816,  I  went  out  of 
Cooeress  d»e  next  year,  and  re- 
tuniflffaeaiB  hi  1623,  thought  I 
ibaftd&wtfh  Carolina  where  I  had 
left  ber.  I  really  supposed  that 
aU  ifakigs  feaaasoed  as  they  were, 
and  ibat  the  South  Carohna  doc- 
trine of  joteraal  improvements 
woeld  be  defended  by  the  same 
ekMpeot  voices,  and  the  same 
stroos;  arms,  as  formerly.  In  the 
lapae  of  these  six  years,  it  is  true, 
pofincal  assoeiatioos  had  assumed 
a  new  aspect  and  new  divisions. 
A  par^  had  arisen  in  die  South, 
home  to  the  doctrine  of  internal 
ioprotemeatsy  and  bad  vigorously 
■Harked  tbtt  doctrine.  Anti-con^ 
sofidattoft  was  the  flag  under  which 
this  par^  ibugbt,  and  its  support- 
ers iofse^hed  if  dbist  iitternal  im- 
praveaentSi  much  after  the  man- 
ner in  which  tbe  honorable  gentle- 
raaa,  baa  now  mreighed  against 
tbrai  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 


system  of  consofidatien*  whe- 
ther this  pffl*ty  arose  in  South 
Cardina  herself,  or  in  her  neigh- 
borboed,  is  more  ttran  I  know. 
1  dnnk  the  latter.  However  thee 
may  have  been,  there  were  thoee 
ibftnd  in  Sooth  Carohna  ready, 
to  make  w^  upon  it,  and  who 
did  make  intrepid  war  upon  it. 
Names  being  regarded  astfafaigs, 
in  soch  controversies,  they  be- 
slowed  on  tbe  anti-improv^nent 
gentlemen,  the  appellation  of  rad- 
icals. Tes,  sir,  the  name  of 
radicals,  as  a  term  of  distinc- 
tion, applieabie  and  applied  to 
tbose  who  deraed  the  libml  doc- 
trines of  internal  improvements, 
originaied,  according  to  the  best 
of  my  recoHectKHi,  somewhere 
between  North  Carolina  and 
G^eorgia.  Well,  sir,  these  muh 
chievous  radicab  were  to  be  put 
down,  and  the  strong  arm  of  South 
Carolina  was  stretcbed  out  to  put 
them  down.  About  tJm  time,  rar, 
I  returned  to  Congress,  lie 
battle  with  the  radicds  bad  been' 
fought,  and  our  Sonth  CaroKna 
chmpions  of  the  doctrines  of 
internal  improvements  had  nobly 
maintained  their  ground,  aad  were 
understood  to  have  achieved  a 
victory. 

Such  are  tbe  opimons,  sir, 
which  were  maintained  by  South 
Carolina  gemleoaen  in  tte  house 
of  Representatiires,  oa  the  subject 
of  internal  improvement,  when  I 
took  my  seat  there  as  a  member 
from  Massadnisetts,  in  1833. 
But  this  is  not  all :  we  had  a  bill 
before  us,  and  passed  it  in  that 
house,  entitled  ^  An  act  to  procure 
the  necessary  surveys,  plans,  and 
estimates,  upon  tbe  subieot  of 
roads  and  canals.'  L  at/^horiafed 
the  President  to  cause  such  surveys 
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fmdx  4simiiiuJ0  &•  made  ^f  ihn^  The  bOI  was  tbefi  pMi  QO  kf 

A<  wyA<  <fca>t  </  iMtimuil  twywr^  W  voted /•ru»  and  it  pais^aiMi 

(iMioe  til  a  tmwmaeeial  0r  M*2t|«iry  became  a  kwu 

fMi.^^iew^arfwrdkeiramqHar''  Nqw^  it  Arikes  roe,  sir,  ibat 

mionrfikemail;  midaffiopm^,  tbareisnoiaaiataimQgtbeserQles, 

ted  tUrijr  tbonsand  doHars  out  of  but  upon  tbe  poller  of  ieteKiu4. 

ihetreawryt  to  defray  tbe  expense,  infuroveweat,  in  ita  broadest  seoae. 

This  art,  iknigb  prtiimiiiary  io  its  In  trmh,  these  bills  Iwr  surveys 

oamie)  covered  tbe  whole  grouad.  and  .eaumates.  have  alii-ay&  heeo 

k  took  for  ^«nted  (be.  cocapleie  cooaiderod    as    test    qtifatkww 

povrar  of  kuenuil  irapcoveroeott  as  They  show  who  is  bif  and  wbo 

iara&anyof  its  advocates  have  asaiost    imemal     improreiuenu 

ever  ooeteaded  for  it.    Having  This  law  itself  went  the  vbole 

pasaed  the  otiier  house,  the  bill  leogth,  and  assumed  tbe  fuU  and 

caine  up  to  the  Senate,  and  was  complete  power.    Tbe    geode- 

here  considered  and  debated  in  man's  votes  sustained  that  power^ 

April,     IQM.    Tlie    lionorabla  in  every  form,  in  which  the  various 

member  fram  South  CaroliBa  was  propositions  to  amend  presented 

a  member  of  tbe  Senate  at  that  it.    He  went  for  tbe  entire  and 

time.    While  the  hiU  was  imder  unrestrained    authority,    without 

ooosideraiaen  here,  a  motion  was  consulting  the  Sutes,  and  without. 

made  toadd  the  folbwing  provtto :  agreeing  to  any  proportionate  dis* 

*  Provided^  Tfaatnotbmg  her«m  tiibution.  And  now,  sufier  me 
coatained  sfaaU  be  conslnied  to  to  remind  you,  Mr  President,  that 
afirm  er  mdmU  a  power  in  Con-  It  ia  this  very  same  power,  tiws 
gress  on  their  own  authority,  to  sanctioned,  in  ever  form,  by  ibe 
make  roada  or  canak,  within  any  gentleman's  own  opinion,  that  ia 
of  the  states  of  the  Union.'  so  plain  and  manifest  a  usurpation. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  that  tlie  state  of  South  Carolina  is 

on  this  proviso,  and  the  honorable  supposed  to  be  justified  in  refusing 

member  voted  in  the  negati9e»  submission  to  any  laws  carrying 

The  pcoviso  iailed.  the  power  into  effect. 

A  motion  was  tlien  made  to  add  Tbe  tariff  which  South  Caro- 

this  proviso,  viz.  lina  bad  an  efficient  hand  in  estab- 

*  Pr(mdedy  That  the  iaith  of  lisbmg,in  1816,  and  this  asserted 
the  United  States  is  hereby  power  of  internal  improvement^ 
pledged,  that  no  money  shall  ever  advanced  by  her  in  tbe  same  yeifr^ 
lie  expended  for  roads  or  canals,  and  as  we  have  now  seen  approved 
except  it  shall  be  among  tbe  and  sanctioned  by  her  represeota* 
several  States,  and  in  the  same  tives  in  1824,  these  twomeasitres 
properdoo  as  direct  taxes  are  laid  are  the  great  grounds  on  which 
and  assessed  by  the  provisions  of  she  is  now  thought  to  be  justified 
the  ConstitutkH}.'                  ^  in  breaking  up  the  Union,  if  she 

Tbe  honorable  member  voted  sees  fit  to  break  it  up  I 

at^aimt  this  promso  also,  and  it  I  may  now  safely  say,  I  thinks 

failed.  that  we  Irnve  had  the  authority  of 
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leading  wad  distinguisbed  gentle- 
men  firom  Sooth  Carolina  in  sup- 
port of  the  doctrine  of  intertial 
improfement.  I  repeat,  that,  up 
to  1894,  I,  for  one,  followed 
Sooth  Carolina  ;  but  when  that' 
stir  in  its  ascension,  veered  off  in 
an  mieipected  direction,  I  relied 
on  its  Kgbt  no  longer.  [Here  the 
Vice  President  said  —  does  the 
Chn*  understand  the  gentleman 
fioiii  BfassadiDsetts,  to  say,  that 
the  person  now  occupying  the 
Chair  of  the  Senate,  has  changed 
his  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
inlemal  improvements?]  From 
nothiBg  ever  said  to  me,  sir,  have 
1  had  reason  to  know  of  any 
change  in  the  minions  of  the  per- 
son fifing  the  Chair  of  the  Senate. 
If  such  change  has  taken  place,  I 
regret  it ;  1  speak  generally  of  the 
Sttrteof  Soudi  Carolina. 

As  weA  as  I  recollect  the  course 
of  hb  remarks,  the  honorable 
gentleman  next  recurred  to  the 
sobfecC  of  the  tariff.  He  did  not 
doubt  the  word  must  be  of  un- 
pteasant  eotrad  to  me,  and  pro- 
ceeded, with  an  efibrt  neither  new, 
nor  attwided  with  new  success,  to 
ioTolve  me  and  my  vote  in  in- 
consistency and  contradiction.  I 
am  happy  the  honoraUe  gemle- 
raail  has  famished  nie  an  oppor- 
tonity  of  a  timely  remark  or  two 
on  that  sttl^ect.  I  was  g(ad  he 
approached  it,  for  it  is  a  question 
1  enter  upon  without  fear  from 
anybody.  The  strenuous  toil  of 
the  gendeman  has  been  to  raise  an 
ineooMtency  between  my  dissent 
to  the  tariff  in  1824  and  my  vote 
in  1098.  It  is  labor  lost.  A 
phia  taile  explains  the  whole  mat- 
ler.  In  1 81 6, 1  had  not  acquiesced 
it  d»  tarii^  Aeii  st^ported  by 


South  CaroBna;  To  some  pans 
of  it,  especially,  I  felt  and  ex- 
pressed great  repugnance.  I  held 
the  same  opinions  in  1^1  at  the 
meeting  in  raneuil  Halt,  to  wfaicfa 
the  gentleman  has  alluded.  I 
said  then,  and  say  now,  that,  as 
an  original  question,  the  aothority 
of  Congress  to  exercise  the  re- 
venue power,  with  direct  reCsr- 
ence  to  the  protection  of  manu- 
factures is  a  questionable  authority^ 
far  more  questionable,  in  myjtidg- 
ment,  than  the  power  of  intenml 
improvements.  I  must  confess, 
that  in  one  respect,  some  impres- 
sion has  been  made  on  my  opin- 
ions htely.  Mr  Madtson*s  pubH^ 
cation  has  ptrt  the  power  in  a  very 
strong  light.  He  has  placed  ft^  I 
must  acknowledge,  upon  grotmds 
of  construction  and  argument, 
which  seem  impregnable.  But 
even  if  the  power  were  doobtfol 
on  the  face  of  the  Gonstititlion 
itself,  it  had  been  assneied  and' 
asserted  in  the  first  revenue  law 
ever  passed  under  that  same  Con- 
stitution ;  and,  on  this  ground^  as 
a  matter  setded  by  cotemporaoe- 
ous  practice,  I  had  r^raiaed  from 
expressing  the  opinioa  that  the  ta- 
riffla  ws  transcended  coosfiditioiiai  s 
limits,  as  thegendeman  supposes. 
Whh  a  great  mqority  of  the 
representatives  of  Maasaehosetfs, 
I  voted  againstthe  tariff  of  WM. 
My  reasons  were  then  gives,  and 
I  will  not  HOW  repeat  tb^n^  But, 
notwithstanding  our  diaseirt,  the 
great  States  of  ff ew  Toric,  Peim- 
syivania,  Ohio  and  Kentucky  weitt 
for  the  bill,  in  almost  aobfoken 
column,  and  ft  pasied^  Congress 
and  the  Pleiidenc  mirtioiied  it^ 
and  it  became  the  taw  of  Ihelaad* 
Whati  then^  were  ve  lo  do?  Onr 
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o«lj  optioa  was  ettiier  to  f^  in 
with  thi»  teided  course  of  public 
peKcy^    ami   accrnmnodate  our- 
selves to  it  as  well  as  we  could, 
or  to  embrace  the  Soutii  Carolina 
fioctrioe,  and  talk   of  nuUifj^ing 
the  statute  by  State  ioterterence. 
This  lust  alternative  did  notsuit 
<iur  principles,  aod,  of  course,  we 
adopted  the  former.     In    1827, 
the   subject  came  again    before 
Congress,  on  a  proposiiion  favor- 
able to  wool  and  woollens.    We 
looked  upon  tlie  system  of  pro- 
tection as  being  Bxed  and  settled. 
The  law  of  1824  remained.     It 
had  gone  into  full  operation,  and 
in  regar'd  to  some  objects  intended 
by  it,  perhaps  most  of  tbero  had 
produced  all  its  expected  e&cts. 
.    But  owing  to  subsequent  and 
unforeseen  occurrences  tbel»enc6t 
intended  by  it  to  wool  and  wool- 
len fabrics,  liad  not  been  reaiiced. 
Events,  not  known  here  when  the 
law  passed,    had    taken    place, 
which  defeated  its  object  in   that 
partienkr  respect.      A  measure 
was  accordingly  brought  forward 
to  meet  this  precise  deficiency,  to 
Kennedy  this  particular  defect.    It 
was  hmited  to  wool  and  woollens. 
Was  ever  anything  more  reasona- 
ble?   If  tiM  policy  of   the  tariff 
laws  had   become  establishe^l  in 
yHiAciple,  as  the  permanent  policy 
of  the  government,  should  they 
|iot  be  revised  and  amended,  and 
luade  Qqual,  like  etlier  laws,  as 
exigencies  slKHiId  arise,  or  justice 
require  ?  Because  we  Imd  doubt- 
ed abotit    adopting  the  s)'stem, 
were  we  to  refuse  to  cure  its  mani- 
fest defects,  after  it  becameadopt- 
ed,  and  when  no  one  attempted 
i^   repeal  ?   And  this  is  the  in« 
consistency  so  much  bruited*    I 


lifld  voted  against  tlie  tariff  of 
1824-^but    it    passed;  and    in 
]  827  and  1828, 1  voted  to  amend 
it  in  a  point  essential  K»  tbe  inter- 
est of  my  constituents.    I    need 
not  recur    to    the  history  of    a 
measure  so  recent.     Its  enemies 
5piced  it  with    wbalsoever   tbey 
tliouglit  would  render  it  distasteful ; 
its  friends  took  it,  drugged  as  it 
was.     Vast  amounts  of  property, 
many  milliona,  had  been  invested 
in  manufactures,  under  tbe  induce- 
ments of   1824.     Events  caUed 
loudly,  as  I  thought,   for   further 
regulation  to  secure  the  degree  of 
protection   intended  by  that  act. 
I  was  disposed  to   vote   for  such 
regulation,  and   desired   m^ing 
more ;  but  certainly  was  not  to 
be  bantered  out  of  my  purpose 
by  a  threatened  augmentation  of 
duty  on  molasses  put  into  tbe  bill 
for  tbe  avowed  purpose  of  n^iking 
it  obnoxious.    The  vote  may  hare 
been  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  un- 
vifiBe ;  but  it  is  liule  less^than  ab- 
surd to  allege  against  it  an  incon- 
sistency with    opposition    to  the 
former  law. 

As  lo  the  general  subject  of 
the  tariff  I  have  little  now  to  say. 
Anotlier  opportunity  ,may  be  pre- 
sented. ]  remarked  the  other 
day,  that  this  policy  did  not  begin 
with  us  in  New  England  ;  and 
yet,  su",  New  England  is  charged 
with  vehenience,  as  being  favora- 
ble or  charged  with  equal  vehe- 
mence, as  being  unfavorable  to 
tlie  tariff  policy,  just  as  be^  suits 
tlie  time,  place,  and  occanon  (or 
uiakiut;  sc«me  charge  against  her. 
The  credulhy  of  the  public  has 
been  put  to  its  extreme  capacity 
of  false  impressbn,  relative  to 
her  coadtict,   in  this  particular. 
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TbaKM^  aU  die  South,  diiring  the 
late  oonlest,  k  was  New  Eugland 
poliqr  aod  a  New  En^bod  ad- 
luiaistrauoD,  that  was  afBictiog 
ibe  country  with  a  tariff  policy 
b^ond  all  eDdurancei  wliileon 
the  other  side  of  the  Alleghany, 
eireo  the  aa  of  1828  itsdf,  the 
visry  auhlimated  esaeace  of  op- 
pre3stoa  according  to  Southern 
<yinio«6,  was  pronounced  lo  be 
ooe  of  those  blessings,  for  which 
the  West  was  indebted  to  the  ^  ge- 
nerous South.' 

With  large  investments  in 
naoDufactaring  establishments  and 
many  and  i^rious  interests  con- 
nected with  and  dependent  on 
ibem,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
New  Ensland,  any  more  than 
other  portions  of  xhe  country,  will 
now  consent  to  any  measure,  de- 
structive or  highly  dangerous. 
The  duty  of  the  Government,  at 
the  present  moment,  would  seem 
to  be  lo  preserve,  not  to  destroy ; 
to  maintain  the  position  which  it 
has  assumed ;  and  for  one,  1  shall 
£eei  it  an  indispensable  obligation 
to  hold  ii  steady,  as  far  as  in  my 
power,  to  that  degree  of  protec- 
tion which  it  has  undertaken  to 
bestow*     No  more  of  the  tariff. 

Professiog  to  be  provoked  by 
what  he  chose  to  poosider  acharge 
made  by  roe  against  South  Caro- 
lina, the  honorable  member,  Mr 
Pre»dent,  has  taken  up  a  new 
crusade  against  New  England « 
Leaving  altogether  the  subject  of 
the  public  lands,  in  which  his  suc- 
cess, perhaps,  had  been  neither 
diaiinjpiiished  nor  satislaotory,  and 
letting  go,  also,  of  tlie  topic  of  the 
tariff^  lie  sallied  ibrth  in  a  general' 
^asaolt,  on  the  opinions,  politics, 
and  parties  of  New  Engkind,  as 


they  liave  been  exhibited  iu  the 
last  thirty  years.  This  is  natural. 
The  ^  narrow  policy'  of  the  paUic 
lands  had  proved  a  legal  settlement 
in  South  Carolina,  and  was  not  to 
be  removed.  The  ^  accursed  poli- 
cy'of  the  tariff,  also,  had  estab- 
lished the  fact  of  its  birth  and  par- 
entagein  the  same  State.  No  won- 
der therefore,  the  gentleman  wish- 
ed to  carry  the  war,  as  he  express- 
ed it,  into  the  enemy's  countr}'. 
Prudently  willing  to  quit  these 
subjects,  he  was  doubtless  d^ir- 
ous  of  fastening  on  others,  which 
could  not  be  transferred  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  Une.  The 
|)olitk:s  of  New  England  became 
liis  tlieme.  What  has  he  done  ? 
Has  he  maintained  his  own 
charges  ?  Has  he  sustained  him- 
self,  in  his  attack  on  the  Govern- 
ment, and  on  tlie  history  of  the 
North  in  the  matter  of  the  public 
lands  ?  Oh,  no,  but  he  has  '  car- 
ried the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country ! '  Carried  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  country !  Yes,  and 
what  sort  of  a  war  has  he  made 
of  it  ?  He  has  stretched  a  drag- 
net over  the  whole  surface  of 
perished  pamphlets,  indiscreet 
sermons,  frathy  paragraphs,  and 
fuming  popular  addresses;  over 
whatever  the  pulpit,  in  its  mo- 
ments of  alarm,  the  press  in  its 
lieats,  and  parties  in  their  extra- 
vagance, have  severally  thrown 
off,  in  times  of  general  excitement 
and  violence.  He  lias  thus  swept 
together  a  mass  of  such  things, 
as  but  that  they  are  now  old,  the 
public  heahli  would  have  required 
him  ratiier  to  leave  in  their  state 
of  dispersion.  For  a  good  k>ng 
hour  or  two,  we  had  the  unbroken 
pleasure  of  listening  to  the  hon- 
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orabie  imstnber,  ithile  be  recited, 
with  his  usual  grace  and  spirit, 
and  with  evident  high  gusto, 
^rpeeelMs,  pamphlets,  addresses, 
and  all  the  ttteterat  ofxhe  poKt- 
ical  press,  such  as  warm  heads 
produce  in  warm  times ;  and  such 
as  it  would  be  *  discomfiture*  in- 
deed, for  any  one,  whose  taste 
did  not  delight  in  thatsort  of  read- 
ing, to  he  obliged  to  peruse.  That 
is  Jiis  war.  This  it  is  to  cany 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country. 
It  is  in  an  invasion  of  this  sort, 
that  be  flatters  Umself  with  the 
expectation  of  gaining  laurels,  fit 
to  adorn  a  Senator^s  brow. 

Mr  President,  I  shall  not,  it' 
will  not,  I  trust,  be  expected  that 
I  siiould,  either  now,  or  at  any 
lime,  separate  this  farrago  into 
parts,  and  answer  find  exanme  its 
components.  1  shall  hardly  bestow 
upon  it  at  all,  a  general  •  remark 
or  two.  In  tlie  run  of  forty  years 
under  this  Constitution,  we  have 
experienced  sundry  successive 
violent  party  contests.  Party 
nrose,  mdeed,  with  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  and,  in  some  form  or 
other,  has  attended  it  through 
the  greater  part  of  its  history. 
Whether  any  other  Consiittition 
than  the  dd  articles  of  confeder- 
ation, was  desirable,  was,  itself, 
a  question  on  which  parties  form- 
ed ;  if  a  new  Constitution  were 
franaod,  what  powers  shoirid  be 
given  to  it,  was  another  question ; 
and,  wlien  it  had  been  formed, 
what  was,  in  fact,  the  just  extent 
of  the  powers  actually  conferred, 
was  a  third.  Parties,  as  we  kiiow, 
existed,  under  the  first  administra- 
tion, as  distinctly  marked,  as  those 
which  manifested  tliemselves  at 
any  subsequent  period.    The  con- 


test immediatiely  preeeding  ibe 
political  change  in  1801,  and  that 
again,  wbieh  existed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  war,  tm 
other  instances  of  ^ arty  exeiie- 
ment,  of  something  more  than 
usual  strength  and  inteDsity.  In 
all  these  conflicts  there  was,  no 
doubt,  much  violence  on  bodi  and 
all  sides.  It  would  be  impossible, 
if  one  had  a  fancy  for  such  ein- 
ptoyment,  to  adjust  therehtivie 
quantum  of  yiotence  between 
these  contending  parties.  There 
was  enough  in  each,  as  must  al- 
ways be  expected  in  popular  Gcff^ 
emments.  With  a  great  deal  of 
proper  and  decorous  discussion, 
there  was  mingled  a  great  deal, 
also,  of  declamation,  virulence, 
crimtnafbn,  and  abuse.  , 

In  regard  to  any  party,  proba- 
bly, in  one  of  the  leading  epochs 
in  the  history  of  parties,  enough 
may  be  found  to  make  out  anoth- 
er equally  inflamed  exhibitkMi,  as 
that  with  which  the  honorable 
member  has  edified  t]s.  For  my- 
self, I  shall  not  rake  among  the 
rubbish  of  by-gone  times,  to  see 
what  1  can  find,  or  whether  I 
caimot  find  something,  by  which 
I  can  fix  a  btot  on  the  escutcfacKm 
of  any  State,  any  party,  or  any 
part  of  the  country.  Creneral 
Washington's  administration  was 
steadily  and  zealously  maintained , 
as  we  all  kn6w,  by  New  Engfaind. 
It  was  violently  opposed  ebe* 
where.  Weknow  in  what  quarter 
he  had  the  most  earnest,  constant 
and  persevering  support,  in  aH  his 
great  and  leading  measures.  We 
know  where  his  private  and  per- 
sonal character  was  held  in  the 
highest  degree  of  attachment  and 
veneratbn;  and  we  know,  too» 
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ta 


wWe  Ub  OMtmres  ivwe  Qffoaedi 
lwflenricesBtigbted,aiMlhU  cba- 
acftw  filified.  We  knawr,  or  we 
migbi  kaoir,  if  we  turaed  to  the 
jocmdmJs,  who  expretied  reapeet, 
gmiiude,  aod  regret,  wbee  be 
retired  limdieQliMfinegiiliaey ; 
aad  w1k»  i^iseA  to  exfuessekber 
pes|ieci,  gmtitaide,  or  regvet  —  I 
slnJl  Doi  opes  tlM>ie  joumtls. 
PoUicatioBeiBore  rimme  or  sour- 
rikitts  nearer  saw  the  lieht,  than 
were  aent  ibrtb  against  Waahiog- 
toB,  and  aU  bis  leading  measures, 
from  ptieaaea  somfa  of  New  Eng- 
land. Bafk  I  ahali  not  look  them 
op.  I  empky  no  aoavengora  — 
no  one  is  in  attendance  on  me, 
tendering  socb  means  of  retalia* 
tioa ;  and  if  there  were,  with  an 
ass*  toad  of  tbem,  witb  bulk  as 
huge  as  tbat  wfaiefa  the  geqlieman 
htmaetf  has  produced,  I  wouU 
nottooehona  of  them.  I  see 
enough  of  die  Tiolence  of  onr 
own  ttmes,  to  be  no  way  anzkM» 
Toreaooeiiom  ibrgetfnbieas  the 
extraraganees  of  times  past. 
Beaides,  what  b  all  tbia  to  tbe 
preaenc  purpoee  ?  It  baa  notbing 
to  do  with  tbe  pobKc  lands,  in 
ragardto  wbieb  tbe  atlaek  was 
bagnn;  wd  it  haa  notbiog  todo 
widi  thaae  sentiments  and  opinions 
wUdb  I  have  thought  tend  to  dia- 
uaioB,  and  all  of  which  tbe  hon- 
orable member  seems  to  have 
adopted  himaelf,  and  undertaken 
todcfend*  New  Engbuid  has, 
al  timeay  ao  argues  the  gentle- 
men, held  opbiona  as  dangerous 
astboae  wbieb  be  now  liolds.  Be 
it  ao>  But  why,  therefore,  does 
As  abuse  New  England  ?  If  be 
fiada  himself  countenanced  by 
aett  of  hers,  bow  is  it  that,  while 
be  relics  on  these  acts,  be  covers, 


or  seeks  to  eom,  their  anthavs 
with  reproach? 

But  if,  in  the  cousae  of  forty 
yeara,  there  have  been  imdue 
eftrveacences  of  pas^  in  New 
England,  baa  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened nowhere  else  i  Party  ani- 
mottQr,  and  party  outrage,  notin 
New  England,  but  elsewheae,  de- 
nounced Pres^ent,  Wafhrngloo, 
not  only  as  a  federalist^  but  asa 
tofnr,a  British  agent,  a  man  whe, 
in  to  high  office,  saaetio^ed  cor- 
ruption. Bat  does  the  honorable 
member  suf^XMC,  tbat  if  I  had  a 
tendo*  here,  who  should  pot  aueh 
an  effiision  of  wickedness  and 
(oAy  in  my  band,  tbat  I  weijild 
stand  up  and  read  it  agahist  the 
South?  Parties  ran  into  great 
heats,  again,  in  i7d9i,  and  1800. 

What  was  said,  or  rather  what 
was  not  said,  in  those  years, 
against  John  Adams,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Deckratkm  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  its  admitted  ablest 
defenderon  the  floor  of  Congress  ? 
If  the  eenlleroan  wishes  to  in- 
crease his  stores  of  party  abuse 
and  frotby  Tiolence ;  if  he  has  a 
determined  procbrity  to  such  pur- 
suits, there  are  treasures  of  that 
sort  south  of  the  Potomac,  much 
to  bb  taste,  yet  untouched. —I 
sbaH  not  touch  them. 

Tbe  parties  which  divided  tbe 
country,  at  the  eommeneement 
of  the  late  war,  were  violent. 
But  then  there  was  violence  on 
both  skies,  and  vtolenee  in  every 
State.  M  morities  and  majoriti^ 
wer<)  equally  violent.  There  was 
no  more  violence  aaainst  the  war 
in  New  England  than  in  other 
States;  nor  any  more  appearance 
of  violence,  except  that,  owing  to 
a  dense  population,  greater  facility 
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aff8emMMi;,a»A  more  piewii, 
tbere  may  mve  been  more  in 

nJtjr  spoken  aad  prbted  tlMfe 
ia  tone  other  piacee. 

It  is  eooagh  tor  roe  to  wtsf^ 
that  i(^  in  anj  partof  thisy  tbeir 
9ratefiiloecupati00|if,  ioalltbiir 
aeaeaffchea,  they  find  anything  in 
the  hi^ory  of  Massaohuaatts,  or 
New  Englaad,  or  in  the  proceed- 
ingf  of  any  Iwginlatiy,  or  olhar 
pii^lie  I^Dthr,  di^oyal  to  the  Unions 
^peeking  dighdy  of  ks¥ahie,proo 
posing  tobreak  it  up,  or  recom^ 
mending  non-iirterGoarse  w$h 
neif^bcmng  States,  onacooontof 
diflfereaee  ojf  political  opinion,  then, 
sir,  I  gire  them  all  tip  to  the  boi^ 
orable  gentleman's  unrestrained 
oabttke ;  expecting,  however,  that 
be  ivill  exlewl  his  bufiedngst,  in 
like  raaner,  io  all  simUar  pro* 
4»MiJittv,  wherever  eke  famma, 

Mrrresident,  in  carryin|his 
warfare,  such  as  it  was  into  New 
Eaghmd,  the  honorable  genlleinan 
all  along  professes  tone  selling 
on  the  defensiye.  He  desires  to 
eonaider  me  as  having  Assailed 
South  Carolina,  md  insists  ibat 
he.coQies  fiorth  only  asher  chun* 
pion,  nnd  in  her  defence. 

I  do  not  admit  thatlmade  any 
attack  whatever  on  South  Caro* 
lba»  Nothing  like  it.  The  honor- 
able  member,  in  his  first  speech, 
expressed  opbkms,  in  r^jard  to 
revenue  ,  and  some  other  topics, 
which  I  heard  both  with  pain  and 
with  surprise.  I  told  the  gentle- 
man that  I  vras  aware  that  sneh 
sentiments  were  entertained  out 
of  the  Croj^jarnment,  but  bad  not 
expected  to  find  them  advanced 
in  it ;  that  I  knew  tbere  were  per** 
sons  io  the  South,  who  qieak 
<{f  our  .Union  with  hxUflference, 


or  doobc,  tidcng  pabs  to  lon;^ 
its  evils,  and  to  say  noAmg  of  lie 
benefits;  thai  the  hunoinUenienir 
ber  himself,  I  was  son,  conM 
never  be  one  of  these ;  and  I 
regretted  the  exprtsskm  of  sneh 
opimoDs  as  he  bad  avowed,  be- 
cause I  thoQght  tisBirobvions  lea- 
deney  vpas  to  encooia^  ieriings 
of  disrespect  to  the  Umon,  and  to 
weaken  its  cenoexk>n.  1  sakt 
nolUng  of  the  reomit  cooveniieBe. 
I  spoke  in  the  most  gnardad  and 
carafol  manner,  and  only  expraas- 
ed  my  rq;ret  fer  the  pubbcation  of 
opinbns  wfakh  I  presnmnd  the 
hooovaUe  member  disapproved 
as  modi  as  myself.  In  this,  k 
seems,  I  was  mistaken'  I  do  not 
remember  tbat  dbe  gentleman  has 
disclaimed  any  sentimmt,  or  any 
epinioo,  of  a  supposed  anti-crnkm 
tendency,  which  on  aH  or  any  of 
the  recent  ooeasions  has  been  ex^ 
pressed.  The  whole  drift  of  bis 
speech  has  been  rather  to  prove 
thirt,  in  diverstimes  end  manners, 
seotimento  equally  liable  to  my 
oli^ection  have  heea  promulgated 
IB  New  England.  Aiidooewoidd 
suppose  thftt  his  object,  in  this 
reference  to  Massachusetts,  vms 
to  find  a  precedent  to  justify^  pr<H 
oeedings  in  the  South,  were  it  not 
for  the  mroacb  and  contumely, 
with  wbien  he  labors,  all  along,  to 
load  his  precedents. 

This  two-ibkl  purpose,  not  very 
consent  with  itself,  one  would 
think  was  eriuUted  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  his  speeeh. 
He  referred,  for  instance,  to  the 
Hartford  Convention.  Did  he  do 
this  for  authority,  or  for  a  topic  of 
reproach  ?  Apparently  for  both  ; 
for  he  told  us  that  be  should  find 
oofauh  with  the  mere  fact  nf 
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Mdfaigsiidi  a  copreiaioa,  and  coaventioii)  oouU  muolain  kselT 

cooflmriog  and  dkcmmg  sooh  one  moment  in  New  England,  if 

qoenioittaflbemippoeeswefetiien  assembled  for  any  such  purpose 

and  there  di8e»5sed }  but  what  as  the  geDdemao  say  would  ha?e 

leodered  it  obnoxious,  was,  die  been  an  attowable  purpose :    To 

it  was  holden,  and  the  eir»  hoM  conrentions  to  decide  ques- 

of  tlie  eoui^,  then  tioss  of  oonstitutional  law  i-— to 

i¥e  were  in  a  war^  he  try  the  bincKng  TalidiQr  of  statutes, 

miif  aod  the  country  needed  all  by  votes  in  a  convention !    Sir, 

Qor  aid  ;  the  hand  ot  Government  the  Hartfcvd  Convention,  I  pre* 

required  to  be  strengthened,  not  smne,  would  net  desire  that  the 

weakened  $  aiHl  patriotism  should  honorable  gentleman  sbodd  be 

have  postponed  such  proceedings  tbmr  defender  or  advocate,  tf  he 

to  another  day.    The  thiilg' itseU^  puts  their  case  upon  soeh  ontena- 

thoi^  is  a  precedent;  the  time  ble and  extravagant  grounds. 
and  mnmifr  of  it,  oidy,  suUeet       Then,  sir,  the  gentleman  has 

of  eenaure.    I  go  maich  lartber,  no  fault  to  find  with  these  recently 

on  this  poiflC,  than  the  honorable  promulgated  South  Carolina  opin- 

member,  Suppoeii^,  as  the  pen-  ions. 

tlenmn  seems  to>  t&t,  the  Hart^       And,  certainly,  he  need  have 

fort  Convention  assembled    for  none ;  for  Us  own  s^itiments,  as 

any  anch  purpose  as  breaking  up  now  advanced,  and  advanced  on 

the  Union,  because  they  thought  reflection,  as  for  as  I  have  been 

imeoDS^Mitioaal  kws  had  been  abte  to  conqurehend  them,  go  the 

pnssedy  or  to  ceneert  on  that  sub-  full  length  of  all  these  opinions. 

jee$t^ia€akulaitihevaht€cftAe  1  propose,  or,  to  say  something 

Umm;  msppamf^  thb  to  be  thekr  on  these,  and  to  consider  how  far 

pnfpeee,  or  any  part  of  it;  thmi  1  they  are  just  and  constitutional, 

aqnlipmeettog  itself  was  (Usloyal,  Before  doing  that,  however,  let 

and  was  obnoxious  to  censure,  me  observe,  that  the  eulogium 

whmber  held  in  time  of  peace  or  pronounced  on  the  character  of 

of  war,  <Mr  under  whatever  the  state  of  South  Cardina  by 

Aanees.      The    material  the  honorable  gentleman,  for  her 

ia  the  abjui.    Is  disscdu-  revolutionary  and  other  merits, 

tton  the  ^eetl  If  it  be,  ex-  meets  my  hearty  concurrence. 

tenal  dreomstanees  may  make  I  shall  not  aclmowledge,  tlurt  the 

iC  a  more  or  less  aggravated  case,  honorable  member  goes  before 

but  tanaot  aflbct  the  principle,  me  in  regard  for  whatever  of  dis- 

I  do  not  hold,  therefore,  sir,  that  tii^uished  talent,  or  distinguished 

the    tttftford  Convention    was  character.  South  Can^a    has 

pardonable,  even  to  the  exteai  of  prodoced.     I  ckim  part  of  the 

dw  gentleman's  admission,  of  its  honor,  I  parteke  in  the  pride  of 

obyacts  were  reafly  such  as  have  her  great  names.    1  cfoim  therii 

been  imputed  to  it.  There  never  for  countrymen,    one  and    all. 

was  a  time,  imder  any  degree  of  The  Laurens,    Rutledges,    the 

eicitsincnti  in  which  the  Hart-  Pinckoe]rs,theSnmpter8,tbeMa- 

foid  ConveMon,  or  any  ether  rions«— Americims    idl — whose 
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Itm^  is  DO  more  to  bo  heiwoJ   to  the  roof  of  my  nKHilh !    Sir, 
inbyStatelioesttbaD  thoir  taioats    ktmeroeurio  pleisiog recoBee* 
ond  ptttriotbm  wore  ciqMible  of  tbos — let  me  indulge  in  refresh 
being  circumscribed  wiibin  the    iog  remembreace  of  thtt  past'— 
same  Darrow  limits.    In  their  daj    let  me  remisd  jrou  that  in  early 
and  geoeraiioa,  they  served  and    times  no  States  cherished  greater 
hooorted  the    country,  and  the    hannooy,  both  of  prfnci|Mb  and 
whole  country,  and  their  renown    of  feeling,  than  Massachusetts  and 
is  of  the  treasures  of  the  whole    South  CaroKna.     Would  to  Ood, 
country.    Him,  whose  honored    ^hat  harmony  might  again  r^urn. 
name  the  gentleman  himself  bears    Shoulder  to  riioulder  they  went 
—  does  he  suppose  me  les8cap»*    through  the  refolutkm — handm 
ble  of  gratitude  for  his  patriotism,    hand  they  stood  round  the  ad» 
or  sympathy  forhissuflbringSi  than    ministration  of  Washington,  and 
if  bis  eyes  had  first  opened  upon    ieh  his  own  great  arm  leanonthem 
the  light  in  Massachusetts,  bstead    for  support.  Unkind  feelings,  if  it 
of   Soitth    CaroUoa  ?    Does  he   existB,  alienation  and  disttnat,  are 
suppose  it  in  his  power  to  exhSiit   the  growth,  unnatural  to  such  soils; 
a  Carolina  name  so  bright  as  to   of  fobe  principles  ^ce  sown, 
produce  envy  in  my  bosom?  No,    They  are  weeds,  the  seeds  of 
sir  —  increased  gratification  and    which  that  same  great  arm  never 
delight,  rather.      I  thank  Ood,   scanered. 
that  if  I  am  gifted  with  fittte  of       Mr  President,  I  shall  enter  on 
the  spirit  which  is  said  to  be  able    no  encomhim  upon  Massachusetts 
to  raise  mortals  to  the  skies,  I    .«— she  needs  none.     There  she 
have  yet  none,  as  I  trust,  of  that    h  —  behold  her    and  judte  for 
other  spirit,  whidi  woiiU  drag   yourselves.    There  is  her  fteiory 
angels  down.    When  I  shall  be    —  the  world  knows  it  by  hearts 
found,  in  mv  place  here  in  the    The  past,  at  least,   is    securer 
Senate,  or  ekewbere,  to  sneer  at    There-  is  Boston,  and  Concord, 
public  merit,  because  it  ha|^)cmed    and  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hifl  ; 
to  spring  up  beyond  the  little    and  there  they  wiH  remain  forever, 
limits  of  my  own  State  or  nagh-   The  bones  of  her  sons,  foHen  m 
borinod ;  when  I  refose,  for  any    ^  great  struggle  for  indepeiw 
such  causcf  or  for  any  cause,  the    dence,  now  lie  mingled  with  the 
homage  due  to  American  talent,    soil  of  every  State,    from  New 
to  devate  patriotism,  to  sincere    England  to  Georgia ;  and  there 
devotion  to  liberty  and  the  coun-    they  tviil  lie  forever.    And,  sir, 
try ;  or  if  I  see  an  uncommon    where  American  liberty  niised  its 
endovon^tof  heaven — if  I  see    first  voice,  and  where  its  youth 
escdraordiaanr  capacity  and  virtue    was  nurtured  and  sustained,  thefe 
in  any  son  of  the  South  — ^  and  if,    it  stHl  lives,  in  the  strength  of  itt 
moved    by  focal    prejudice,  or    manhood,  and  foil  of  its  original 
gangrened  by  State  jealousy,  I    spirit.     If  discord  and  disunion 
get  up  here  to  abate  die  tithe  of  shaH  wound  it  —  \t  party  strife 
ahair  from  his  just  character  and    arid  blind  ambition  shall  hilwk  at 
just  fame,  may  my  tongoe  deave   and  tear  it ;  if  folly  and  madness, 
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if  .aneasioa^  under  sahtary  tnd  an  authority  on  tfle  part  of  the 

neMmry  restraint,  shall  succeed  States,  ttnis  to  interfere,   for  the 

to  separaie  it  frona  that  union,  by  purpose  of  correcting  the  exercise 

wliieb  alone  1(3  existence  is  made  of  power  by  the  General  Govern- 

sarey  it  will  stand,  in  the  end,  by  ment,  of  checking  it,  and  of  Com- 

tfae  side  of  that  cradle  in  which  pelKng  it  to  conform  to  their  opin- 

itaiafaaey   was  rooked ;  it  will  ion  of  the  extent  of  its  power. 
stcelcb  ftmh  its  arm  with  whatever       I  understand  him  to  maintain, 

of  vigor  it  Buay  still  retain  over  the  that  the  ultimate  power  of  judging 

(riaods  who  gather  around  it ;  and  of  the  Constiiutbnal  extent  of  its 

it  will  iall  at  last,  if  fall  it  must,  own  authority,  is  not  lodged  ex* 

iaidsl  the  proudest  monuoMnts  clusively  m  the  General  Govern^ 

of  its  own  ^ory,  and  on  the  very  ment,  or  any  branch  of  it :  but 

spot  of  ks  origin.  that,^on  the  contraiy,  the  Stales 

There  yet  recnaios  to  be  per-  may  lawfaMy  decide  for  them- 

fomed.  Ml  President,  by  far  the  selves,  and  each  State  for  itself, 

faost  grave  and   important  duty,  whether,  in  a  given  case,  the  act 

which  I  feel  to  be  devohred  on  of  the  General  (?ovemfnent  trans- 

me  by  this  oocasioo*  It  is  to  state,  cends  its  power, 
and  to  defeod  what  I  conceive  to        I  understand  htm  to  'insist,  that 

be  the  true  principles  of  the  Con-  if  the  exigency  of  the  case,  in  the 

sthutioo  under  which  we  are  here  opinion  of  any  State  Grovemment 

aasemUled.    1  aaight  well  have  require  it,  such  State  (3overinnent 

desired  tbal  so  weighty  a  task  may,  by  its  own  sovereign  author* 

should  have  falleo  into  otlier  and  ity,  annal  an  act  of  the  Ger^eral 

abler  bands.    But  1  have  met  the  Government,    which    it  deems 

occasioBj  not  sought  it }  and  I  phnnly  and    palpably  unconstitu* 

shall  proceed  to  state  my  own  tiooal. 

scmioaeatSywithoutchallengingfor       This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  un- 

them  any  particular  regaid,  with  derstand  from  him  to  be  the  South 

studied  pUioness,  and  as  much  Careiiflfa  doctrine.     I  propose  to 

precision  as  possible.  consider  it,  and  to  compare  it  with 

I  understand  the  honorable  gen-  the  Constitution.    Allow  me  to 

tleoMui  (rom   South  Carolina  to  say,  as  a  preliminary  remark,  that 

maintain,  that  it  is  a  right  of  (he  T  caH  this  the   South   Carolina 

Slate    L^^atures  to  interfere,  doctrine,  only  because  the  gentle^ 

whenever,  in  their  judgment,  this  man  hknseif  has  so  denominated 

Government  transceacb  hs  Con-  it.    I  do^  not  feel  at  liberty  to  say 

stitotioaal  Ikoits,  and  to  arrest  tlie  that  South  Caroima,  as  a  State  has 

operation  of  its  laws.  ever  advanced  these  sentiilnents. 

I  cmdefstaDd  him  to  maintoin^  I  hope  she  has  not,  and  never 

tbb  right,  as  a  right  existing  an-  may.     That  a    great  majority, 

der  the.  Coostitutioo ;  not  as  a  of  her  peo))le  are  opposed  to  the 

ridutooTeribrowityonthegroand  tariff    laws   is    doubdess   true. 

oC  extreme  necessiiy,  soch  as  lliat  a  majority,  somewhat  less 

wa«I4  justify  violent  revohiiion.  thAEin  thai  just  mentioned,   con- 

I  uoderstand  hifli  tomaintaiii  soientiotislybeKelre'diesisIilW^  nu- 
ll 


^ 
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coostitotioiia],  may  probaUjr  alao 
be  true.  But,  that  any  majoritj 
bdds  to  the  right  of  direct  State 
interference,  at  State  discretioD, 
the  right  of  nullifying  acts  of 
Congress  by  acts  of  State  legisla- 
tion, is  more  than  I  know,  and 
what  I  shall  be  slow  to  believe. 

That  there  are  individuals,  be- 
sides the  honorable  gentleman, 
who  do  maintain  these  opinions,  is 
quite  certain.  1  recollect  the  re- 
cent expression  of  a  sentiment, 
which  circumstances  attending  its 
utterance  and  publication  justify 
us  in  supposing  was  not  unpre- 
meditated. ^  llie  sovereignty  of 
the  State  ;  never  to  be  controlled, 
construed,  or  decided  on,  but  by 
her  own  feelings  of  honorable 
justice.' 

[Mr  Hayne  here  rose,  and  said, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  being  clear- 
ly understood,  he  would  state, 
that  his  proposition  was  in  the 
words  of  the  Virginia  resolution, 
as  follows : 

'That  this  Assembly  doth  ex- 
plicitly and  pieremptorUy  declare, 
that  it  views  ^e  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government,  as  resulting 
from  the  compact,  to  which  the 
States,  are  parties,  as  limited  by 
the  plain  sense  and  intention  of 
the  instrument  constituting  that 
compact,  as  no  farther  valid  than 
they  are  authorized  by  the  grants 
enumerated  in  that  compact ;  and 
that,  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  pal- 
pable, and  dangerous  exercise  of 
other  powers,  not  granted  by  the 
said  compact,  the  States  who  are 
parties  thereto  have  the  right,  and 
are  in  duty  bound  to  interpose  .for 
arresting  die  process  of  the  evil, 
and  for  maintaimng,  within  their 


reapeotive  fimits,  the  autfaorilies, 
rights,  and  liberties  appertaining 
to  them.'] 

Mr  Webster  resumed : 
I  am  quite  aware,  Mr  Pre»dent, 
of  the  existence  of  the  resohition 
which  the  gentleman  read,  and 
has  now  repeated,  aad  that  he 
relies  on  it,  as  his  authority.     I 
know  the  source  too,  from  which  it 
is  understood  to  have  proceeded* 
I  need  not  say,  that  I  have  much 
respect  for  the  constitutional  opin- 
ions of  Mr  Madison ;  they  would 
weigh  greatly  with  me,  always. 
But  before  the  authority  of  his 
opinion  be  vouched  for  the  gentle- 
man's proposition,  it  will  be  proper 
to  consider  what  is  the  fair  int^- 
pretation  of  that  resoludon,  to 
which  Mr  Madison  is  usdentood 
to  have  given  his  saoctioii*    As 
the  g^tleman  construes  it,  it  is  an 
authority  for  him*    PossU)ly,  he 
may  not  have   adopted  the  r^t 
construction.     That    resolutioo 
declares,  that  in  the  ca$e  of  the 
dangerous  exerme  of  powers^  noi 
granted  by  the  General  Govern. 
merUj  the  States  may  interpose  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  eviL 
But  how  interpose,  and  what  does 
this  declaration  purport  ?  Does  it 
mean  no  more,  than  that  there 
may  be  extreme  cases,  in  which 
the  people,  in  any  mode  of  as- 
sembling, may  reast  usurpation, 
and  relieve  themselves  from  a 
tyrannical  government  ?    No  one 
will  deny  this.    Such  resistance 
is  not  only  acknowledged  to  be 
just  in  America,  but  in  England 
also.  Blackstone  admits  as  much, 
in  th^  theory  and  practice  too,  of 
the  English  constitution.      We, 
sir,  who  oppose  the  Carolina  doc- 
trine, do  not  deny,  that  the  people 
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may,  if  they  choose,  throw  off  any 
government,  when  it  becomes  op- 
pressire  and  intolerable,  and  erect 
a  better  in  its  stead.  We  all  know 
that  chril  institutions  are  established 
for  the  public  benefit,  and  that 
when  they  cease  to  answer  the 
ends  of  their  existence  they  may 
be  changed.  But  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  doctrine  now  contended 
lor,  to  be  that  which,  for  the  sake 
of  distinctness,  we  may  call  the 
right  of  revolution.  I  understand 
the  gentleman  to  maintain,  that 
without  revolution,  without  civil 
commotion,  without  rebellion,  a 
remedy  for  supposed  abuse  and 
transgresnon  oi  the  powers  of  the 
Ctena-a)  Government,  lies  in  a  di- 
rect appeal  to  the  interference  of 
die  State  Governments. 

[Mr  Hayne  here  rose :  He  did 
not  contend,  he  said,  for  the  mere 
right  of  revolution,  but  for  the 
right  of  constitutional  resistance. 
What  be  maintained  was,  that  in 
case  of  a  plain,  palpable  violation 
of  the  Coc^itution  by  the  General 
Government,  a  State  may  inter- 
pose; and  that  this  interposition 
IS  oonstitntional.]  Mr  Webster 
resomed  :  So  I  understood  the 
gentieman,  and  am  happy  to  find 
that  I  did  not  misunderstand  hitti. 
What  he  contends  for  is,  that  it  is 
constitutional  to  interrupt  the  ad- 
niinsstration  of  the  Constitution 
itself,  in  Ae  hands  of  those  who 
are  eboseoand  sworn  to  administer 
if.  by  the  direct  interference,  in 
form  of  law,  of  the  States,  in  vir- 
ttie  of  their  sovereign  capacity. 
The  inherent  right  in  the  people 
to  reform  their  government,  I  do 
not  deny ;  and  they  have  another 
right,  and  that  is,  to  resist  uncon- 
stittttiooal  laws,  without  overturn- 


ing the  governinent.  It  is  no 
doctrine  of  mine,  that  unconstitu- 
tbnaljaws  bind  the  people.  The 
great  question  is,  whoie  preroga- 
tive is  it  to  decide  on  the  constitu- 
tio^naKty,  or  unconstitutionalityy 
of  the  taws  ?  I  admit,  that  there 
is  an  ultimate  violent  remedy, 
above  the  Constitution,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  Constitution,  which 
may  be  resorted  to  when  a  revo- 
lution is  to  be  justified.  But  I  do 
not  admit,  that  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  in  conformity  with  it, 
there  is  any  mode  in  which  a  State 
government,  as  a  member  of  the 
Union,  can  interfere  and  stop  the 
progress  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, by  force  of  her  own  laws,  un- 
der any  circumstances  whatever. 
This  leads  us  to  inquire  into 
the  origin  of  this  government,  and 
the  source  of  its  power.  Whose 
agent  is  it  ?  Is  it  the  creature  of 
the  State  Legislatures,  or  the 
creature  of  the  People  ?  If  the 
(Government  of  the  United  States 
be  the  agent  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments, then  they  may  control  it, 
provided  they  can  agree  in  the 
manner  of  controlling  it ;  if  it  is 
the  agent  of  the  People,  then  the 
People  alone  can  control  it,  re- 
strain it,  modify  or  reform  it.  It 
is  observable  enough,  that  the 
doctrine  for  which  the  honorable 
gentleman  contends,  leads  him  to 
the  necessity  of  maintaining,  not 
only  that  this  General  Government 
is  the  creature  of  the  States,  but 
that  it  is  the  creature  of  each 
of  the  States  severally ;  so  that 
each  may  assert  the  power,  for 
itself,  of  determining  whether  it 
acts  within  the  limits  of  its  author- 
ity. It  is  the  servant  of  four 
and   twenty  masters,  of   differ- 
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eot  wilk  tfnd  dlfiereot  purposes ;  reignty  is  effectually  controlled. 

€ind  yet  bound  to  obey  all.    This  I  do  not  contend  that  itis,  or  ought 

absurdity,  (for  it  seems  no  less)  to  be,  controlled  farther.      The 

arises  from  a  misconception  as  to  sentiment  to  which  1  have  referred, 

ilie  origin  of  this  government  and  propounds  that  State  sovereignty 

its  true  character.     It  is,  sir,  the  is  only  to  be  controlled  by  its  own 

People's  Constitution,  the  Peo-  '  feeling  of  justice ;'  that  is  to  say, 

fle^s  Government ;  mude  for  the  it  is  not  to  be  controlled  at  all ; 

^eople ;  made  by  the   People  ;  for  one  who  is  lo  follow  his  own 

and  answerable   to   the   People,  feelings  is  under  no  legal  control. 

Hie  People  of  the  United  Stales  Now,  liowever  men  may  think  this 

havedeclarcdthatthis Constitution  ought  to  be,  the  fact  is,  that  the 

shall  be  the  supreme  law.     We  people  of  the  United  States  have 

must  either  admit  the  proposition,  chosen  to  impose  control  on  State 

or  dispute  their  authority.     The  sovereignties.     Tlie  Constitution 

States  are   unquestionably  sove-  has  ordered  the  matter  differently 

icign,  so  far  as  their  sovereignty  from  what  this  opinion  announces, 

is  not  affected  by  this  supreme  To  make  war,  for  instance,  is  an 

law.     The  State  Legislatures,  as  exercise  of  sovereignty  ;  but  the 

political   bodies,   however  sove-  Constitution    declares    that    no 

reign,  are  yet  not  sovereign  over  State  shall  make  war.     To  coin 

the  people.     So  far  as  the  People  money  is  another  exercise  of  sove- 

have  given  power  to  the  General  reign  power ;  but  no  State  is  at 

Government,  so  far  the  grant  is  liberty  to  coin   money.     Again, 

tmqueslionably    good,    and    the  the  Constitution  says,  that  no  sove- 

Government  holds  of  the  People,  reign  State  shall  be  so  sovereign 

and  not  of  the  State  Governments,  as  to  make  a  treaty.    These  prohi- 

We  are  all  agents  of  the  same  bitions,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  a 

supren>e  power,  the  People.   Tlie  control  on  the  State  sovereignty 

General    Government   and    the  of  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  of 

State  Governments  derive  their  the  other  States,  which  does  not 

authority  from  the  ^ame  source,  arise   *  from  her  own  feelings  of 

Neithercan,  in  relation  to  the  other,  honorable    justice.'      Such     an 

be  called  primary ;  though  one  is  opinion,  therefore,  is  in  defiance 

definite  and   restricted,  and   the  of  the  plainest  provisions  of  the 

•other  general  and  residuary.    The  Constitution. 
National   Government   possesses        There  are  other  proceedmgs  of 

tliose   powers  which  it  can   be  public  bodies  which  have  already 

^hown  the  People  have  conferred  been  alluded  to,  and  lo  which  I 

on  it,  and  no  more.     All  the  rest  refer  again   for  the   purpose   of 

belongs  to  the  Stale  Governments  ascertaining  more  fully,  what  is 

or  to  the  People  themselves.     So  the   length  and  breadth  of  that 

far  as  the  People  have  restrained  doctrine,  denominated  the  Caro- 

State  sovereignty,  by  the  expres-  lina  doctrine,  which  th^  honorable 

sion  of  their  will,  in  the  Constitu-  member  has  now  stood  up  on  this 

lion  of  the  United  States,  so  far,  floor  to  maintain.    In  one  of  them 

4t  must  be  admhted,  State  sove-  I  6nd  it  resolved,  tliat  *  the  Tariff 
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of  1838,  and  every  other  Tariff  per,  uid  strictly  constitotioDil. 
designed  to  promote  one  branch  And  now,  sir,  how  does  the  hon- 
of  mdustiy,  at  the  expense  of  orable  member  propose  to  deal 
others,  b  contrary  to  the  meaning  with  this  case  ?  How  does  he  get 
and  intention  of  the  Federal  com-  out  of  this  difficulty,  upon  any 
pact;  and  as  such,  a  dangerous,  principle  of  his?  Misconstruction 
palpable,  and  deliberate  usurpation  gets  us  into  it;  bow  does  he  pro- 
of power,  by  a  determined  major-  pose  to  get  us  out  ? 
ity,  wielding  the  General  GoTcrn-  In  Carolina,  the  tariff  is  a  pal- 
roent  beyond  the  limits  of  its  pable,  deliberate  usurpation ;  Car- 
delegated  powers,  as  calls  upon  olina,  therefore,  may  ntiZ/t^  it,  and 
the  States  which  compose  the  refuse  to  pay  the  duties.  InPenn- 
sufiering  minority  in  their  sove-  sylvania,  it  is  both  clearly  constitu- 
reigncapacity,toexercisethe  pow-  tional,  and  highly  expedient ;  and 
ers  winch,  as  sovereigns,  necessa-  there,  the  duties  are  to  be  paid, 
rfly  devolve  upon  them,  when  And  yet,  we  live  under  a  Govem- 
tbeir  compact  is  violated.'  ment  of  uniform  laws,  and  under  a 
Observe  that  this  resolution  Constitution,  too,  which  contains 
holds  the  Tariff  of  1828,  and  an  express  provision,  as  it  happens, 
every  other  Tariff,  designed  to  that  all  duties  shall  be  equal  in  all 
promote  one  branch  of  mdustry  the  States !  Does  not  this  ap- 
at  the  expense  of  another,  to  be  proach  absurdity  ? 
such  a  dangerous,  palpable,  and  If  there  be  no  power  to  settle 
deliberate  usurpation  of  power,  as  such  questions,  independent  of 
calls  upon  the  States,  in  their  sove-  either  of  the  States,  is  not  the 
reign  capacity,  to  interfere  by  their  whole  Union  a  rope  of  sand? 
own  power.  Here  is  a  case,  then.  Are  we  not  thrown  back  again, 
within  the  gentleman's  principles,  precisely,  upon  tlie  old  Confeder- 
and^aU  his  qualifications  of  his  prin-  ation  ? 

doles,    it  is  a  case  for  action.  It  is  too  plain  to  be  argued. 

Tlie  Constitution  b  plainly,  dan-  Four  and  twenty  interpreters  of 

gerously,  palpably,  and  deliber-  constitutional  law,  each  with  a 

ately    violated :  and   the  States  power  to  decide  for  itself,  and 

must  interpose  their  own  authority  none  with  authority  to  bind  any- 

to  arrest  the  law.     Let  us  suppose  body  else,  and  this  constitutional 

the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  law,  the  only  bond  of  their  union ! 

express  this  same  opinion,  by  the  What  is  such  a  state  of  things,  but 

v<»ce  of  her  Legislature.    That  a  mere  connexion  during  pleasure, 

woidd  be  very  imposing,  but  what  or,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the 

then  ?  Is  the  voice  of  one  State  times,  durit^  feeling  9  And  that 

coocloaive?   It  so  happens,  that  feeling,  too,  not  the  feeling  of  the 

at  the  very  moment  when  South  people,  who  established  the  Con- 

CaroUaa  resolves  that  the  tariff  stituiion,    btit  the  feelii^  of  the 

laws  are  unconstitutional,  Penn-  State  governments, 

sylvania,  and  Kentucky,  resolve  In  another  of  the  South  Caro- 

euctlv  the  reverse.     T^Uy  hold  Una  addresses,  having  premised 

those  laws  to  be  both  highly  pro^  that  the  crisis  requires  ^  all  the 
11* 
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cooceirtralecl  energr  of  pusion,' 
an  attitude  of  open  resistance  to 
the  laws  of  the  Unkmis  advised. 
Open  resistance  to  the  Isfws,  tbeo, 
is  the  constitutional  remedy,  the 
conservative  power  of  the  State, 
which  tlie  South  Carolina   docr! 
trines  teach  for  the  redress  of 
political  evils,  real  or  imaginary. 
And  its  authors  further  say,  that, 
appealing  with  confidence  to  the 
Constitution  itself  to  justify  their 
opinioBS,  they  cannot  consent  to 
try  their  accuracy  by  the  courts 
01  justice*    In  one  sense,  indeed, 
sir,  this  is  assuminff  an  attitude  of 
open  resistance  in  Mvor  of  liberty. 
But  what  sort  of  liberty?    The 
liberty  of  establishing  their  own 
opinions,  in  defiance  of  the  opinions 
of  aU  others ;  the  liberty  ot  judg- 
ing and  of   deciding  exclusively 
themselves,  in  a  matter  in  wbtcli 
others  have  as  much  right  to  judge 
and  decide  as  they  ;  the  liberty  of 
placing  their  own  opinions  above 
the  judgment  of  all  others,  above 
the  laws,  and  above  the  Constitu^ 
tion.   This  is  their  liberty,  and  this 
is  the  fair  result  of  the  proposition 
contended  for  by  the  honorable 
gentleman.    Or  it  may  be  more 
properly  said,  it  is  identical  with 
it,  rather  than  a  result  from  it. 
In  the  same  publication  we  find 
the  following :  *  Previously  to  our 
Revolution,   when  the   arm    of 
oppression    was    stretched  over 
New  England,   where    did  our 
northern    brethren  meet  with  a 
braver  spEipathy  than  that  which 
sprung  mim  the  bosom  of  Caro- 
linians.    We  had  no  txtortionf  no 
oppresnon^  no  coUmon  with  (he 
K%ng*s  mtfiuterr,  no  naimgation 
.interests  mingingup^  in  envious 
riwdtif  of  England.^ 

This  seems  extraordinary  lan- 


guage. South  Carol'ma  no  ooQk- 
sion  with  the  King's  ministers,  in 
1775  1  no  extortion  !  do  oppres- 
sion! But,  sir,  it  is  also  most 
significant  language.  Does  any 
man  doubt  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  penned  ?  Can  any  one  fail 
to  see  that  it  was  designed  to  raise 
in  the  reader's  mind  the  question, 
whether,  at  this  time  —  that  is  to 
say,  in  1828  —  South  Carolina 
has  any  collision  with  the  Kbg's 
ministers,  any  oppression  or  ex- 
tortion to  fear  from  Ezigland  ? 
Whether,  in  short,  England  is  not 
as  naturally  the  fi-iend  of  South 
Carolina  as  New  England,  with 
her  navigation  interests  springing 
up  in  envious  rivalry  of  England  ? 

And  now,  sir,  what  I  have  first 
to  say  on  this  subject  is,  that  at  no 
time,  and  under  no  circumstances, 
has  New  England,  or  any  State 
in  New  England,  or  any  respecta- 
ble body  of  persons  in  New  Eng- 
land or  any  public  man  of  standing 
in  New  Ei^land,  put  forth  such  a 
doctrine  as  this  Carolina  doctrine. 

New  England  has  studied  the 
Constitution  in  other  schools,  and 
under  other  teachers.  She  looks 
upon  it  with  other  regards,  and 
deems  more  highly  and  reverently, 
both  of  its  just  authority,  and  its 
utility  and  excellence.  The  his- 
tory of  her  legislative  proceedings 
may  be  traced  —  the  ephemeral 
efiiisions  of  temporary  bodies, 
called  together  by  the  excitement 
of  the  occasion,  may  be  hunted  up 
-*  they  have  been  hunted  up. 
The  opinions  and  votes  of  her 
public  men,  in  and  out  of  Congress 
may  be  exploi^d  —  it  will  be  in 
vain.  The  Carolina  doctrine  can 
derive  from  her  neither  counte- 
nance  nor  support  She  rejects 
it  now ;  she  always  did  reject  it ; 
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and  tin  she  loses  ber  senses^  she 
alir^s  will  reject  it.    The  honor- 
able member  has  referred  to  ex- 
pressbns,  on  the  subject  of  the 
embai^o  law,  made  io  this  place, 
hy  an  booorable  and  venerable 
gentleaian,  (lUr  Hillhouse,)  now 
/avoring  us  with  his  presence. 
He  quotes  that  distmguished  Sen- 
ator assaying,  that  in  his  judgment 
the  embai^o  law  was  unconstitu- 
tioaal,   and  that,  therefore,  in  his 
opinion,tbe  people  were  not  bound 
10  obey  it.     That,  sir,  is  perfecdy 
constitutional  language.    An  un- 
consdtutional  law  is  not  binding ; 
but  then  U  does  not  rest  vntha 
rtsoUaion   or  a  law  of  a   State 
Legislature  to  decide  whether  an 
•let  of  Congress    ie,  or  be  not 
constitutional*      An   uuconstitu- 
tional  act  of  Congress  would  not 
bind  the  people  of  this  district, 
although  they  have  no  legislature 
to  interfere  in  their  behalf;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  constitutional 
law  of  Congress  does  bind   the 
citizens  of  every  state,  although  al 
their  L^islatures  should  under- 
take to  annul  it,  by  act  or  resolution. 
Let  us  follow  up   this  New 
England  opposition  to  the  embargo 
laws;  let  us  trace  it,  till  we  dis- 
cern the  principle,  which  con- 
trolled and  governed  New  Eng- 
laod,  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  that  opposition.  We  shall  then 
see  what  simikritv  there  is  be- 
tween the  New  England  school 
of  constitutional    opinions,  and 
this    modern    Carolina    school. 
The  gentleman,  I  think,  read  a 
petition  from  some  single  individ- 
ual, addressed  to  the  Licgislature 
of  Massachusetts,  asserting  the 
Carolina  doctrine — that  is,  the 
right  of  State  interference  to  ar- 


rest  the  laws  of  the  Union.  The 
fate  of  tliat  petition  sliows  the  sen- 
timent of  the  Legislature.  It  met 
no  favor.  The  opinions  of  Mas- 
sachusetts were  otherwise.  They 
had  been  expressed,  in  1798,  in 
answer  to  the  resolutions  of  Vir- 
ginia, ^nd  she  did  not  depart  from 
them,  nor  bend  them  to  the  times. 
Misgoverned,  wronged,  oppressed 
as  she  felt  herself  to  be,  she  still 
held  fast  her  integrity  to  the 
UnioD.  The  gentleman  labors 
to  prove  that  she  disliked  the  em 
bargo,  as  much  as  South  Carolina 
dislikes  the  tariff,  and  expressed 
her  dislike  as  strongly.  Be  it  so ; 
but  did  she  propose  the  Carolina 
remedy  ?  did  she  threaten  to  in- 
terfere^ by  State  authority^  to  an- 
nul the  laics  qf  the  Union  ? 

The  very  case  required  by  the 
gentleman,  to  justify  State  inter- 
ference had  then  arisen.  Massa- 
chusetts believed  this  law  to  be 
'  a  deliberate,  palpable^  and  dan- 
gerous exercise  (f  a  power,  not 
S -anted  by  the  ConstiiutionJ* 
eliberate  it  was,  for  it  was  long 
coQtinued ;  palpable  she  thought 
it,  as  no  words  m  the  Constitutk>n 
gave  the  power,  and  only  a  con- 
struction, in  her  opinion  most  vio- 
lent, raised  it ;  dangerous  it  was, 
since  it  threatened  utter  ruu  to 
her  most  important  interests. 
Thousands  of  families,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  individuals, 
were  beggared  by  it.  While  she 
saw  and  felt  all  this,  she  saw  and 
felt  also,  that  as  a  measure  of 
national  polrcy,  it  was  perfectly 
futile ;  tbiait  the  country  was  no 
way  benefited  by  that  which 
caused  so  much  individual  dis- 
tress ;  that  it  was  efficient  onlv 
for  the  production  of  evil,  and  all 
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that  eri)  inflicted  cm  ourselves,  upon — that  the  questicm,  after 
In  such  a  case,  under  such  cir-  all,  must  foe  decided  b^  the  Judi- 
cumstances,  how  did  Massachu-  cial  tribunals  of  the  United  States, 
setts  demean  herself?  She  re«^  Before  those  tribunab,  therefore, 
monstrated,  she  memorialized,  they  brought  the  question.  Un- 
she  addressed  herself  to  the  (Sen-  der  the  provisions  of  the  law,  they 
eral  Government,  not  exactly  <  with  had  given  bonds,  to  miifions  in 
the  concentrated  energy  of  pas-  amount,  and  which  were  alleged 
sion,'  but  with  her  own  strong  to  be  forfeited.  They  suffered 
^nse,  and  the  energy  of  sober  the  bonds  to  be  sued,  and  thus 
conviction.  But  she  did  not  in-  raised  the  question.  In  the  old 
terpose  the  arm  of  her  own  power  fashioned  way  of  settling  disputes, 
to  arrest  the  hw,  and  break  the  they  went  to  law.  The  case  came 
embargo.  Far  from  it.  Her  to  hearing,  and  solemn  argument, 
principles  bound  her  to  two  things;  The  estwolished  tribunals  pro- 
and  she  fdlowed  her  principles,  ix>unced  the  law  constitutional 
lead  where  they  might.  First,  to  and  New  England  acquiesced, 
submit  to  every  constitutional  law  Is  not  this  the  exact  opposte  of 
of  Congress,  and  secondly,  if  the  the  doctrine  of  the  gendeman 
constitutional  validity  of  the  law  from  South  Carolina  ?  Accord- 
be  doubted,  to  refer  that  question  ing  to  him,  instead  of  referring  to 
to  the  decision  of  the  proper  tri-  the  judicial  tribunals,  we  should 
bunals.  The  first  principle  is  vain  have  broken  up  the  erobai^,  by 
and  ineflectual  without  the  second,  laws  of  our  own  ;  we  should  have 
A  majority  of  us  in  New  England  repealed  it,  jtuxi^  New  England  ; 
believed  the  embargo  law  uncon-  for  we  had  a  strong,  palpable,  and 
stitutional ;  but  the  great  question  oppressive  case.  We  beUeved 
was,  and  always  will  be,  in  such  the  embargo  unconstitutional ;  but 
cases,  who  is  to  decide  this ;  still,  that  was  matter  of  opinion, 
Who  is  to  judge  between  the  Peo-  and  who  was  to  decide  it  r  We 
pie  and  the  Government  ?  And,  thought  it  a  clear  case;  but,  never- 
it  is  quite  plain,  that  the  Consdtu-  tbeless,  we  did  not  take  die  law 
tion  of  the  United  States  confers  into  our  own  hands,  because  xve 
on  the  Government  itself,  to  be  did  not  vnsh  to  bring  about  n 
exercised  by  its  appropriate  De-  revolution,  nor  to  break  up  the 
partment,  this  power  of  deciding  Union  ;  for  I  maintain,  that,  be- 
uhimately  and  conclusively,  upon  tween  submission  to  the  decision 
thejust  extent  of  its  own  authority.  .  of  the  constituted  tribunals,  and 
If  this  had  not  been  done,  we  revolution,  or  disunion,  there  is 
should  not  have  advanced  a  single  no  middle  ground  -^  there  b  no 
step  beyond  the  old  Confedera-  ambiguous  condition,  half  allegi- 
tion.  ance  and  half  rebellion.  There 
Being  folly  of  opinion  that  the  is  no  treason  made  easy.  And, 
embargo  law  was  unconstitutional,  sir,  how  futile,  how  very  futile 
the  people  of  New  England  were  it  is,  to  adroit  the  riglit  of  State 
yet  equally  clear  in  the  q)inion  interference,  and  then  attempt  to 
—  it  was  a  matter  they  did  doubt  save  it  from  the  character  of  tm- 
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lawfbl  resstance,  bj  addbg  terms  than  others,  reduces  her  disseoti-' 
of  qoaiificatioQ  to  &e  causes  and  ent  fraction  to  five  votes.  Again 
occasioDS,  leaving  all  these  quali-*  I  ask  the  gentleman,  what  is  to 
ficidoBs,  like  the  ciae  itself,  hi  be  done  ?  Are  these  States  both 
the  discretion  of  the  State  Gov*  right  ?  Is  he  bound  to  consider 
enrnieots.  It  must  be  a  clear  them  both  right  ?  If  not,  which 
c»e,  k  b  aaid ;  a  ddiberate  case ;  is  the  wrong  ?.  or  rather,  wUch 
a  palpable  case;  a  dangerous  has  the  best  right  to  decide?  And 
case.  But  then  the  State  is  still  if  he,  and  if  ^  are  not  to  know 
left  at  iibertj  tt>  deckle  for  her>  what  the  Constitution  means,  and 
self,  wbat  is  clear,  whsx  is  deUIn  what  it  is,  till  those  two  State  legis- 
erate,  what  is  palpable,  whet  is  latures,  and  die  tw^itytwo  others, 
dangerous.  Do  adjectives  and  shall  agree  in  its  construction, 
epithets  avail  aiijtiang?  The  what  have  we  sworn  to,  whee  we 
horn  an  mind  is  so  constituted,  have  sworn  to  maintain  it  ?  1  w» 
that  the  merits  of  both  sides  of  a  forcibly  struck  with  one  reflection, 
coBtreversjrappear  very  dear,  and  as  the  gendenwn  west  on  in  his 
very  palpable,  to  those  wbo  re-  speech.  He  quoted  Mr  Madi* 
^pectively  espouse  them;  and  son's  resohitbns  to  prove  that 
both  sides  nmidUj  grow  dearer,  a  State  may  interfere,  in  a  case  of 
as  the  controversy  advances,  deliberate;  palpable,  and  danger- 
South  Carolina  sees  unconstitur  ous  exercise  of  a  power  not 
tiooality  in  theTariflf;  she  sees  granted.  The  honorable  member 
opfnesMD  there  also ;  and  she  supposes  the  tariff  law  to  be  such 
sees  danger.  Peeosylvania,  with  an  exercise  of  power;  imd  that, 
a  vision  not  less  abarp^  looks  at  consequently,  a  case  Ittis  arisen, 
tbe  utBO  Tmffi  and  sees  no  such  m  wtucb  the  State  may,  if  it  see 
thing  in  it  —  she  sees  it  all  coo-  fit,  interfere  by  its  own  law.  Now 
stiiHtioBtl,  all  tiaeful,  all  safe*  it  so  happens,  nevertheless,  that 
The  frith  of  South  Carolina  is  Mr  Madison  himself  deems  this 
streegitbened  by  opposttion,  and  same  Tariff  law  qnite  coastitu- 
she  now  not  onlv  sees,  but  Re^  tional.  Instead  oi  a  clear  and 
sduif  that  the  Tariffs  palpably  palpable  violation,  it  is,  in  his 
oneooslitulional,  oppressive,  and  j<idginQnt,  no  violation  at  all.  So 
dangerous ;  but  Pennsylvania,  not  that,  while  they  use  his  authority 
to  be  behind  her  neighbors,  and  ^  a  hypothetieal  case,  they  re- 
equally  wSliog  to  strengthen  her  jactit  m  the  very  ease  before 
own  faidi  by  a  confident  assevera-  them*  All  this,  ^ows  the  ia- 
tion,  .Befomt  also,  and  gives  to  herent— ^futility -^  I  bad  al- 
every  wana  affirmative  of  South  most  used  a  stronger  word  -*  of 
Carolittay  a  plain,  downright,  conceding  this  power  of  inter* 
Pennsylvania  negative.  Soudb  ferenceto  the  States,  and  then 
Carolina,  to  show  the  strength  and  attempting  to  secure  it  from  abuse 
unity  of  her  opinion,  brings  her  by  imposing  qualifications,  of 
aesenbly  to  a  unanimity,  within  which  the  Suites  themselves  are 
seven  votes;  Pennsylvania,  not  to  judge.  One  of  two  things  is 
tobe  oat  done  m  this  respect  more  true ;  either  the  laws  of  the  Union 
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are  beyond  the  discretion  and  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  States,  or 
else  we  have  no  Conatttatioo  of 
General  Government,  and  are 
thrust  back  again  to  the  days  of 
the  Confederacy. 

Let  me  here  say,  that  if  the 
gentleman's  doctrine  had  been 
received  and  acted  upon  in  New 
England,  in  the  times  of  the  em- 
bargo and  non-intercourse,  we 
shoHuld  probably  not  now  have 
been  here.  The  (Government 
would  very  Kkely  have  gone  to 
pieces  and  crumbled  into  dust. 
No  stronger  case  can  ever  arise 
than  existed  under  those  laws ; 
no  States  can  ever  entertain  a 
clearer  conviction  than  the  New 
England  States  then  entertained  ; 
and  <if  they  had  been  under  the 
influence  of  that  heresy  of  opinion, 
as  I  must  call  it,  which  the  hon- 
orable] member  espouses,  this 
Union  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  scattered  to  the  four 
winds.  I  ask  the  gentleman, 
therefore,  to  apply  his  principles 
to  that  case ;  I  aric  him  to  come 
forth  and  declare,  whether,  in 
bis  opinion,  the  New  England 
States  would  have  been  justified 
in  interfering  to  break  up  the  em- 
bargo system,  under  the  conscien- 
tious opinioRs  which  they  held 
u{^n  it }  Had  they  a  right  to  an- 
nul that  law?  Does  he  admit  or 
deny?  If  that  which  is  thought 
^tflpably  unconstitutional  in  South 
Carolina,  justifies  that  State  in 
arresthig  the  prepress  of  the  law, 
tell  me,  whether  that  which  was 
thought  palpably  unconstitutional 
aho  in  Massachusetts,  would  have 
justified  her  in  doing  the  same 
thing.  I  deny  the  whole  doctrine. 
It  has  not  a  foot  of  ground  in  the 


Constitution  to  stand  on.  No 
pubfic  man  of  repatalkm  ever 
advanced  it  in  Massachusetts,  in 
the  warmest  times,  or  couM  nMvin- 
tatn  himself  upon  it  there  at  any 
time. 

I  must  now  beg  to  ask,  whence 
is  this  supposed  right  of  the  States 
derived  ?  where  do  they  get  the 
power  to  interfere  with  the  Jaws 
of  the  Union?  The  opioioo, 
which  the  honorable  gentleman 
maintains,  is  a  notion,  founded  in 
a  totfil  misapprehension,  in  my 
jtKtgifient,  of  the  origin  of  this 
Government,  and  of  the  founda- 
tion on  which  it  stands.  I  boid 
it  to  be  a  popular  Goveramenty 
erected  by  the  People,  those  who 
administer  it  are  responsible  to  the 
People ;  and  itself  capable,  of  be- 
ing amended  and  modified,  just 
as  the  People  may  choose  itshooM 
be.  It  is  as  popular,  just  as  tnafy 
emanatmg  from  the  People,  as 
the  State  Governments.  It  is 
created  for  one  purpose ;  the 
State  (iovemroents  for  anodier. 
It  has  its  own  powers;  they  have 
theirs.  There  is  no  more  author- 
ity with  them  to  arrest  the  oper- 
ation of  a  law  of  Congress,  than 
with  Congress  to  arrest  the  oper- 
ation of  their  laws.  We  are  here 
to  administer  a  Constitution  mmii- 
ating  immediately  from  the  Peo- 
ple, and  trusted,  by  them,  to  our 
administration.  It  is  not  the 
creature  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments. It  is  of  no  moment  to 
the  argument,  that  certain  acts  of 
the  State  Legislatures  are  neces- 
sary to  fiUour  seats  in  this  body. 
That  is  not  one  of  their  origiaal 
State  powers,  a  part  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  State.  It  is  a  doty 
which  the  People,  by  the  Con- 
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stkntioD  ksdi^  have  unposed  on 
ibe  StUe  Legiskttures ;  aad  whicb 
they  ought  have  left  to  be  per- 
ferowd  ebewfaere,  if  they  had 
seen  it.  So  they  have  left  the 
choice  of  the  President  with  electa 
on;  but  aU  this  does  not  affect 
the  propoMtioD,  that  this  whole 
GoverDineat,  President,  Senate^ 
aod  House  of  Representi^vesy  is 
a  popular  CSovernment.  It  leaves 
it  still  all  its  popular  character. 
Tbe  Governor  of  a  State,  (b 
sooie  of  tbe  States)  is  chosen, 
Dol  directly  by  tbe  People,  but 
bjr  those  who  are  chosenHl)y  the 
People,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
femung  among  oiher  duties,  that 
of  ele^ing  a  Governor.  Is  the 
Goverameat  of  the  State  on  that 
acoooDt,  not  a  popular  Govern- 
ment ?  This  Government  b  the 
jndependent  offipring  of  the  pop- 
idtf  wilL  It  is  DoC  tbe  creature 
of  State  Legidatures ;  nay  more, 
if  tbe  whole  truth  must  be  tdkl, 
tbe  People  brought  it  into  exist- 
ence, established  it,  and  have 
hithtflo  supported  it,  for  the  very 
purpose,  among  others,  of  im- 
pomg  certain  salutary  restraints 
OD  8^  sovereignties.  The  States 
caoBOt  DOW  make  war,  they  cannot 
contract  aUtances,  they  cannot 
make,  each  for  itself,  separate  re- 
glidatk»8  of  commerce,  they  can- 
not lay  imposts,  they  cannot  coin 
money.  If  this  Constitutioo,  sir, 
be  the  creature  of  State  Le^da- 
taie$,  k  must  be  admitted  that  it 
has  obtamed  a  strange  cootrd  over 
the  voGtioos  of.  its  creators. 

Tbe  People  erected  this  Gov- 
emmeiit  They  gave  it  a  Con- 
sQtntioii,  and  in  t^t  Constkution 
ib^  have  enumerated  the  powers 
wfaicfa  they  b&tam  on  it.  They 
have  made  it  a  limited  Govern- 


ment. They  have  defined  its  au- 
thority. They  have  restrained  it, 
lo  the  exercise  of  such  powers 
as  are  granted;  and  all  others, 
they  declare,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  or  the  People.  But,  sir, 
tb^  have  not  stopped  here.  If 
they  had,  they  would  have  accom- 
plidied  but  half  their  work.  No 
definition  can  be  so  clear,  as  to 
avoid  poanbiKty  of  doubt;  no 
limitation  so  precise,  as  to  exclude 
all  uncertainty.  Who,  then,  shall 
construe  this  grant  of  the  Pec^e  ? 
Who  shall  interpret  their  will, 
where  it  may  be  supposed  they 
have  left  k  doubtfiil  ?  With  whom 
do  they  leave .  this  ultimate  right 
of  deciding  on  tbe  powers  of  the 
Government  ?  They  have  settled 
all  this  in  tlie  fullest  manner. 
They  have  left  it  with  tbe  Gov- 
ernment  itself,  in  its  appropriate 
branches  Sir,  the  very  cUef 
end,  the  main  design,  for  which 
the  whole  Constitution  was  framed 
and  adopted,  was  to  establish  a 
Government  that  should  not  be 
obliged  to  act  through  State  agen- 
cy, or  depend  on  State  opinion, 
and  State  discretion.  The  Peo- 
ple had  had  quke  enough  of  that 
kind  of  Grovemment,  under  the 
Confederacy.  Under  that  sys- 
tem the  legal  action  —  the  appli- 
cation of  law  to  individuals,  be- 
longed exclusively  to  the  States. 
Congress  could  only  recommend 
—  their  acts  were  not  of  binding 
force,  till  the  States  had  adopted 
and  sanctioned  them.  Are  we 
in  that  condition  still  ?  Are  we 
yet  at  the  mercy  of  State  discre- 
tion, and  State  construction  ?  Sir, 
if  we  are,  then  vain  will  be  our 
attempt  to  maiotaia  the  Consticu- 
tkm  under  which  we  sit. 

But  the  People  have  wisely 
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-provided,  in  die  Constitution  it- 
seif,  a  proper,  stmabie  mode,  and 
tritMinaJ,  for  settling  questions  of 
Constitutional  law.  There  are, 
in  the  Constitution,  grants  of 
powers  to  Congress ;  and  restrio> 
tions  on  these  powers.  There  are 
aho  probibitioos  on  the  States. 
Some  authority  must  therefore 
necessarily  exist,  having  the  ul* 
tiraate  jurisdiction  to  fix  and  as- 
certam  the  iKterpretation  of  these 
grants,  restrictions,  and  prohibi- 
tions. The  Constitution  has  it- 
self pointed  out,  ordained,  and 
established  that  authority.  How 
has  it  accomplished  this  great  and 
essential  end?  By  declaring, 
that  Uke  C^ftfiittaiim  and  the 
hvfs  of  the  UnUed  Statei,  made 
in  pursuance  ihereef^  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  anything 
in  the  Constitution  or  laics  of 
any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithr 
standing.* 

This,  sir,  was  the  first  great 
step.  By  this,  the  supremacy  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  is  declared.  The 
People  so  wiH  it.  No  State  law 
is  to  be  valid,  which  comes  in 
conflict  \irith  the  ConstituUon,  or 
any  law  of  the  United  States. 
But  who  shall  decide  this  ques- 
tion of  interference  ?  To  whom 
Bes  the  last  appeal?  This,  sir, 
the  Constitution  itself  decides, 
also,  by  declaring,  <  that  the  Jur 
dicUdpower  shall  extend  to  aU 
casa  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tian  and  Laufs  of  the  United 
States,*  These  two  provisions 
cover  the  whole  ground.  They 
are,  in  truth,  the  key-stone  of  the 
arch.  With  these,  it  is  a  Consti- 
tution, without  Uiem,  it  is  a  Con- 
federacy,   in  pursuance  of  diese 


dwr  and  express  provisions, 
CoDgress  estdriished,  at  its  very 
first  session,  in  the  Judkial  act, 
a  mode  for  carrying  them  into  full 
efiect,  and  for  bringhig  all  ques- 
tions of  Constitutional  power  to 
the  final  dedsion  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  then  became  a  Gov- 
ernment. It  then  had  the  means 
of  self-protection ;  and  but  for 
this,  it  would,  in  all  probabiliiy, 
have  been  now  among  things 
which  are  past.  Having  consti- 
tuted the  Government,  and  de- 
clared its  powers,  the  People  have 
fiirthin'  said,  that  since  somebody 
must  decide  on  the  extent  of 
these  powers,  the  Government 
shall  itself  decide ;  subject  al- 
ways, like  other  popular  Grovem- 
ments,  to  its  responsibility  to  the 
People.  And  now  I  repeat,  tow 
is  it,  that  a  State  legislature  ac- 
duires  any  right  to  interfere? 
Who,  or  what,  gives  them  the 
right  to  say  to  the  People,  we, 
who  are  yoin*  agents  and  servants 
for  one  purpose,  will  undertake  to 
decide,  that  your  other  agents 
and  servants,  appointed  by  you 
for  another  purpose,  have  tran- 
scended the  autliority  }'ou  gave 
them  ?  The  reply  wotrid  be,  1 
think  not  impertinent  —  *  Who 
made  you  a  judge  over  another's 
servants  ?  To  their  own  masters 
they  stand  or  feU.' 

I  deny  this  power  of  State  le- 
giriMures  altogether.  It  cannot 
stand  the  test  of  examination. 
Gentlemen  may  say,  that  ha  an 
extreme  case,  a  State  Govern- 
ment might  protect '  the  People 
from  intderable  oppression.  In 
such  a  case  the  People  mi^i 
protect  themselves,  tvidiovt  Ste 
aid  of  the  State  Governments. 
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SuGb  a  cise  wafraots  revolutioiu 
li  must  aasLkCf  when  it  cooaes,  a 
law  ibr  iiself.  A  nuUifyiog  act  of 
a  Scale  legislatupe  caimot  alter  tlia 
case,  DOT  make  reaistaaee  ai^ 
more  lawfuL  lo  maintaimog 
these  sentiments,  1  an  but  assert-' 
lag  the  rights  of  the  people.  I 
state  whtt  they  have  declared, 
and  insist  on  their  right  to  declare 
it.  They  have  chosen  to  repose 
this  power  in  the  General  Go^if" 
emmeot,*  and  I  thiok  it  my  duty 
to  support  it,  like  other  constitiH 
tional  powers. 

For  myseli^  I  doubt  the  juris- 
diction of  South  Carolina,  or  any 
mher  Scate,  to  prescribe  my  con-* 
stimtional  dn^,  or  to  settle,  be-» 
tween  me  and  the  people,  the 
validity  of  laws  of  Congress,  for 
which  1  have  voted.  I  decline 
her  ampirage.  I  have  not  sworn 
lottipportthe  Consdtutioo  accord- 
ing to  her  CQDstructioQ  of  its  clau- 
ses. I  havQ  not  stipulated,  by 
my  oath  of  office  or  (^herwise,  to 
come  under  any  responsibility, 
except  to  tlie  People,  and  those 
whom  they  have  appointed  to  paas 
upon  the  questioo,  whether  laws, 
supported  by  isy  votes,  conform 
10  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 
And  if  we  kx>k  to  the  general 
nature  of  the  case,  couU  any  tbiog 
have  been  more  preposterous, 
than  to  have  made  a  Government 
for  the  whole  Unioo,  and  yet  left 
its  powers  sd>ject^  not  to  one 
iocerpretanoo,  but  to  thirteen, 
or  twenty  four  interpretations? 
Instead  of  one  tribunal,  established 
by  all,  responsible  to  all,  with 
power  to  decide  for  all,  shall 
constitutiooal  queatioos  be  left  to 
ibur  and  twenty  popular  bodies, 
each  at  liberty  to  decide  for  itself 
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and  none  bound  to  aespect  tbo 
decisioas  of  others.;  and  each  ac 
lfl»erty,  too,  to  give  a  new  con- 
stnietioii,  on  every  new  electioa 
of  its  own  members  ^  Would 
anything,  with  siieti  a  principle 
in  it,  or  rather  with  such  a 
desthtilioB  of  all  principle,  be, 
&  to  ho  called  a  govemm^t? 
No,  sir.  It  should  not  be  denom- 
inated a  Constitution.  It  should 
he  called,  rather,  a  collection  of 
topics  for  everlasting  controversy ; 
heads  of  debate,  for  a  disi)utatious 
people.  It  would  not  be  a  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  not  be  ade- 
2uat^  to  any  practical  good,  not 
t  for  any  country  to  live  under. 
To  avoid  ail  possibility  of  being 
misuDderstood,  allofi^  me  to  repeat 
again^in  the  fullest  manner,  that  ] 
ekiui  no  powers  fov  the  Gk>vern- 
ment  by  forced  or  wAk  construe^ 
don.  I  admit  that  it  is  a^Govenn 
ment  of  strictly  limited  powers  ; 
of  enumerated,  specified,  and 
particularilsed  powess;  and  that 
whatsoever  is  not  granted,  is  with* 
held.  But  notwithstanding  all  this, 
and  ho'jpever  the  grant  oT  powei:s, 
may  be  expressed,  its  limit  and. 
eatent  may  yet,  in  some  case;), 
admit  of  doubt ;  and  the  General 
Government  would  h^good  for 
nothing,  it  wottU  be  ineif»able  of 
fong  existing,  if  some  ipode  had 
not  been  provided,  in  which  those 
doubts,  as  they  should  arise, 
might  be  peaceably,  but  authorijU^ 
lively,  served. 

Direct  coilision,  between  force 
and  fonce,  is  the  unavoidably 
result  of  that  remedy  for  the  re- 
vision of  uneonstitutioQal  laws 
which  the  gentlennan  con^ds  for* 
It  must  happen  b  the  very  first 
case  to  wbu^h  it  is  applied.    U 
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Boltbis the plsdo result?  Torestst, 
by  forcey  the  executioB  of  a  law 
generallyi  is  treason.  Cao  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  take 
notice  of  the  indalgence  of  a  State 
to  commit  treason  ?  The  com- 
mon saybgj  that  a  State  cannoc 
commie  treason  hersdf  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  Can  it  amhorize 
others  to  do  it  ?  If  John  Fries 
had  produced  an  act  of  Penn- 
^l?ania,  annuUbg  the  law  of 
Coogressy  would  it  have  helped 
his  case?  Talk  about  it  as  we 
will,  these  doctrines  go  the  length 
of  revolution.  They  are  incom* 
patible  with  any  peaceable  admin- 
istration of  the  (Government* 
They  lead  direcdy  to  disumon 
and  civil  commotion ;  and  there- 
fore it  is,  that  at  their  commence- 
ment, when  they  are  first  found 
to  be  maintained  by  respectable 
men,  and  in  a  tangible  fcHxn,  that 
I  enter  my  public  protest  against 
them  all. 

The  honorable  gentleman  ar- 
gues, that  if  this  Government  be 
the  sole  judjge  of  the  extent  of  its 
own  powers,  whether  that  right 
of  judging  be  in  Congress,  or  die 
Supreme  Court,  it  equally  sub- 
verts State  sovereignty.  This 
the  gendeman  sees,  or  thinks  he 
sees,  although  he  cannot  perceive 
how  the  right  of  Judging,  in  this 
matter,  if  left  to  the  exercise  of 
State  Legidatures,  has  any  ten- 
dency to  subvert  the  Government 
of  the  Unk)n.  The  gendeman's 
opinion  may  be  that  the  right 
avgkt  not  to  have  been  lodged 
wim  the  Greneral  Government; 
be  may  Uke  better  such  a  Conki- 
tution,  as  we  should  have  under 
the  right  of  State  mterference; 
but  I  ask  him  to  meet  me  on  the 


)Mn  matter  of  fact — I  ask  Un 
to  meet  me  on  the  Constitution 
itself— I  aric  him  if  the  power  b 
not  found  there  -—  clearly  and  visi- 
My  found  there  ? 

But  what  is  tliis  danger,  and 
what  the  grounds  of  it  ?  Let  it 
be  remembered,  that  the  Coosli- 
tutk>n  of  the  United  States  is  not 
unalterable.  It  is  to  continue  in 
its  present  form  no  longer  than 
tlw  People  who  establidied  it  shall 
dioose  to  continue  it.  If  they 
shall  become  convinced  that  they 
have  made  an  injudicious  or  in- 
expedient partition  and  distribu- 
tion of  power,  between  the  State 
Governments  and  the  General 
Government,  they  can  alter  that 
distribution  at  will. 

If  anything  be  found  in  the 
National  Constitution,  either  by 
original  proviskm,  at  subsequent 
interpretatKMi,  which  ought  not 
to  be  in  it,  the  people  know  how 
to  get  rid  of  it.  If  any  omstnic- 
tk)n  be  established,  unacceptable 
to  them,  so  as  to  become,  practi- 
cally, a  part  of  the  Constitution, 
they  wiU  amend  it  at  their  own 
sovereign  pleasure.  But  while 
the  people  choose  to  maintain  it 
as  it  is ;  while  they  are  satisfied 
with  it  and  refuse  to  chaise  it, 
who  has  given,  or  who  can  give, 
to  the  State  Legislatures,  a  ri^t 
to  alter  it,  eidier  by  interference, 
construction,  or  otherwise?  Gen- 
tlemen do  not  seem  to  recollect 
that  the  people  have  any  power 
to  do  anjTthmg  for  themselves; 
they  imagme  Uiere  is  no  safety 
for  them,  any  longer  than  they 
are  under  the  close  guardianship 
of  the  State  Legislatures.  The 
people  have  not  trusted  their 
lafeiy,  in  regard  to  the  Greneral 
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cwtkmioD,  to  these  bands* 
Tbcj  bare  required  other  Becu- 
ritjr,  tod  takenother  bonds.  Thej 
have  chosen  to  trust  tbemselTes 
first,  to  the  plain  words  of  the  io- 
stmment,  and  to  such  construcdon 
as  the  Gravemment  itself^  in  doubt- 
fid  cases,  should  put  on  its  own 
(lowers,  under  their  oaths  of  office, 
iod  subject  to  theu:  responsibility 
to  them ;  just  as  the  people  of  a 
State  trust  their  own  State 
GorerDflients  with  a  similar 
power.  Secondly,  they  have 
reposed  their  trust  in  the  efficacy 
of  frequent  elections,  and  in 
their  own  power  to  remove  their 
own  servants  and  agents,  when- 
ever they  see  cause.  Thirdly, 
they  have  reposed  trust  in  the 
juf&ctal  power,  which,  in  order 
dtat  k  might  be  trustworthy,  they 
have  made  as  respectable,  as 
disinterested,  and  as  independent, 
aa  was  practicable.  Fourthly, 
tbef  have  seen  fit  to  rely,  in  case 
of  necessity,  or  high  expediency, 
oa  their  known  and  admitted 
power,  to  alter  or  amend  the 
Goostkutiooy  peaceably  and  quiet- 
ly, whenever  experience  shall 
point  out  defects  or  imperfections. 
And,  finally,  the  People  of  the 
UniUHlStttes  have,  at  no  time, 
in  no  way,  directly  or  indirectly, 
aotborized  any  State  L^slature 
to  coastme  or  interpret  their  high 
instrument  of  government;  much 
le»  IQ  interlere,  by  their  own 
power,  to  arrest  itscqurse  and  op- 
eration. 

If  the  people,  in  these  respects, 
had  done  otherwise  than  they 
have  dooe,thetrCoo6tituuoncould 
aeitber  have  been  preserved,  nor 
woiikl  it  have  been  woKh  preserv- 
ing* And  if  its  plain  provisions 
shall   now  be  disregarded,  and 


these  new  doctrines  interpdated 
in  it,  it  will  become  as  feeble  and 
helpless  a  being  as  its  enemies, 
whether  early  or  more  recent, 
oould  possibly  desire.  It  will 
exist  in  every  Sute,  but  as  a  poor 
dependent  or  State  permissioo. 
It  must  borrow  leave  to  be,  and 
will  be,  no  longer  than  State  plea- 
sure, or  Sute  discretion,  sees  fit 
to  grant  the  indulgence,  and  to 
prolong  its  poor  existence. 

But  although  there  are  fears, 
there  are  hopes  also.  The  people 
have  preserved  this,  their  own 
chosen  Constitution,  for  forty 
years,  and  have  seen  their  liappi- 
ness,  prosperity  and  renown,  grow 
with  i{s  growth,  and  strengthen 
wkh  its  strength.  They  are  now, 
generally,  strongly  attached  to  it. 
Overthrown  by  direct  assault,  it 
cannot  be ;  evaded,  undermined,. 
NULLirifii),  it  will  not  be,  if  we, 
and  those  who  shall  succeed  us 
here,  as  agents  and  representatives 
of  the  people,  shaU  conscientiously 
and  vigilantly  discharge  the  two 
great  branches  of  our  public  trust 
— faithfully  to  preserve,  and  wise- 
ly to  administer  it. 

Mr  Presklent,  I  have  thus  stated 
the  reasons  of  my  dissent  to  .the 
doctrines  whicbhave  been  advanc- 
ed and  maintained*  I  am  con- 
scious of  having  detained  you,  and 
ihe  Senate,  much  too  long.  I  was 
drawn  into  the  debate,  with  no 
previous  deliberation,  such  as  is 
suited  to  the  discussion  of  so  grave 
and  important  a  subject.  But  it 
is  a  suUeot  of  which  ray  heart  is 
61II,  and  I  have  not  been  wiUIng 
to  suppress  the  utterance  of  its 
spontaneous  sentiments.  I  cannot 
even  now,  persuade  myself  to 
relinquish  it,  without  expressing, 
once  more,  my  deep  conviction. 
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timt  sfoce  h  respects  nothing  less 
than  the  Umon  of  the  States,  it  is 
of  most  vital  and  essential  impor- 
tance to  the  public  happiness.  I 
profess,  sir,  in  my  career  iiitherto, 
to  have  kept  steadily  in  view  the 
prosperity  and  honor  of  the  whote 
country,  and  the  preservation  of 
our  Federal  Union.  It  is  to  that 
Vnion  we  owe  our  safety  at  home, 
und  our  consideration  and  dignity 
abroad.  It  is  to  that  Union  that 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  what- 
ever makes  us  most  proud  of  our 
country.  That  Union  w«  readied, 
only  by  the  discipline  of  our  vir- 
tue;^, in  the  severe  school  of  ad- 
versitj*.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
necessities  of  disordered  finance, 
prostrate  commerce,  and  ruined 
credit.  Under  its  benign  infloen- 
ees,  these  great  interests  immedi- 
ately awoke,  as  from  the  dead, 
and  sprang  forth  with  newness  of 
life.  Every  year  of  its  duration 
has  teemetl  witli  freA  proofs  of  its 
utiii^  and  its  biessiogs;  and 
although  our  territory  hasstretcfa- 
^  out  wider  and  wider,  and' our 
population  spread  farther  and 
farther,  they  have  not  outrun  its 

Erotection,  or  its  benefits.  It  has 
e«n  to  us  all  a  copious  fountain 
of  national,  social,  and  personal 
.happiness.  I  have  not  allowed 
mysdK*,  sir,  to  look  beyond  the 
Union,  to  see  what  tnigbt  lie  hid- 
den in  the  dark  recess  behind. 
I  have  not  cooHy  weighed  the 
chances  of  preserving  liberty, 
when  the  bonds  that  unite  us 
togetl>er  shall  be  broken  asunder. 
I  have  not  accustomed  myself  to 
hang  over  the  precipice  of  disunion, 
to  see  whether,  with  my  short 
sight,  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of 
jihe  abyss  below;  nor  could  I 
gard  him  as  a  s^k  counsellor  in 


the  afiairs  of  this  Government, 
whose  thoughts  should  be  mainly 
bent  on  considering,  not  how  the 
Union  should  be  best  preserved, 
but  how  tolerable   might  be  the 
condition  of  the  people  when  it 
shall  be  broken  up  and  destroyed. 
While  the  Union  lasts,  we  have 
high,  exciting,  gratifying  prt>spect8 
spread  out  before  us,  for  os  and 
our  children.   Beyond  that,  I  seek 
not  to  penetrate  the  veil.    God 
grant,  that  in  my  day,    at  least, 
that  curtain  may  not  rise.     Grod 
grant,  that  on  my  vision  never 
may  be  opened  what  hes  behind. 
When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to 
behold,  for  the  last  time,  the  Sun 
in  Heaven,  may  I  not   see   him 
shining  on  the  broken  and  dishon- 
ored fragments  of  a  once  glorious 
Union ;  xm  States  dissevered,  dis- 
cordant, belligerent ;  on  a   hind 
rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched, 
it  may  be,    in   fraternal  blood! 
Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering 
glance,  rather,  bebcrfd  the  gor- 
geous Ensign  of  the  Republic,  now 
known  and  honored  thron^iout 
the  earth,  still  full  high  advweed, 
its  arms  and  trophies  streaming  in 
their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe 
erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single 
«tar  obscured -—bearing   for  its 
motto,  no  such  miserable  interro- 
gatory   as—  What  tt  aU    ikis 
uforth?   Nor  those  other  words 
of  delusion  and   folly  —  i^ikrfy 
first,  and  Union  afttrward$ — bat 
everywhere,  spread   all  otrer  in 
cliaracters  of  living  light,  bhtnng 
on  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  float 
over  tlie  sea   and  over  the  land, 
and  m  every  wind  under  the  whole 
heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear 
to  every  true  American  heart  — 
Liberty  anil  Union,  now  and  for 
evei",  one  and  inseparable ! 
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Tbe  ^kcX  of  this  speech 
tfaroerhout  tbe  Union  was  de- 
structive to  tbe  hopes  of  the  ad- 
▼ocsies  of  BuUificaiioii.  They 
bad  beeo  gradually  gaining 
strength  owisg  in  a  great  measure 
to  die  ioattentioa  ofthepublicio 
die  pernicioiis  consequences  of 
their  doctrines.  In  (Seorgia,  they 
famed  a  majority,  had  carried 
their  principles  into  practicai  ef- 
feet,  aod  their  doctrines  had  re- 
ceived the  implied  sanction  of  tbe 
Presideiit  in  reference  to  the  In- 
dian qoestioo.  In  South  Carolina 
and  Virgioia,  they  constituted  a 
manrity  of  the  l^slatures,  and 
in  New  York  an  obrious  leaning 
towards  the  same  principles  was 
maiiffested  by  tbe  dominant  party 
under  the  specious  pretence  of 
attachment  to  St«te  rights. 

PtiUte  opinion  howerer  was 
now  folty  awakened .  The  warm 
and  patriotic  language  of  tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  met  with 
a  ready  response  from  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  fek  the  Union 
to  be  m  danger  from  the  more- 
Bents  of  this  anti-federal  party 
and  they  evinced  their  attachment 
totbeConstitation  by  the  warmest 
approbation  of  the  sentiments  ad- 
vanced by  Mr  Webster.  These 
■nequivocal  testimonies  of  popular 
feelmg  checked  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  leading  politicians 
to  mttScation,  and  they  began  to 
letraee  their  steps. 

Tbe  IMmte  tn  the  Senate  amri- 
bihtted  the  party  by  demonstrating 
the  utter  inconsistency  of  their 
opiaioiis  with  nhe  peaceful  end 
l^al  admmistration  of  the  Gov- 
emneot.  Mr  Hayne,  upon  Mr 
Webster^  restmnig  Us  seat,  at- 
tao^ited  a  renly,  which  in  sub- 
aiance  is  as  follows. 
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After  commenting  on  the  per- 
sonal topics  introduced  into  the 
debate,  Mr  Hayne  proceeded  to 
deny  that  the  tariff  of  1816,  was 
the  commencement  of  the  ex- 
isting policy,  ft  was  a  bill  for 
reducing  the  dtities  from  tbe  war 
standard,  and  it  was  intended  that 
the  reduction  shonld  be  gradual, 
ttoti I  they  should  reach  the  lowest 
amount  necessary  for  revenue  in 
time  of  peace.  Kor  did  this  bill  de- 
pend upon  South  Carolina  votes. 
It  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  88  to 
58,  and  would  have  passed  if 
every  representative  from  South 
Carolina  nad  voted  agtunst  it.    . 

The  internal  improvement  bill 
referred  to,  was  one  not  appro- 
priating but  setting  apart  a  fixed 
sum  (the  bank  bonus)  for  internal 
improvements  to  be  distributed 
among  the  States  on  principles  of 
perfect  equality. 

This  measure  was  defeated  by 
the  veto  of  Mr  Madison,  but  if 
it  had  been  adopted,  it  would  have 
prevented  much  of  the  inequality 
and  injustice,  that  have  since  taken 
place.      Mr  Hayne  said  that  a 
great  change  of  opinion,  however, 
had  since  occurred  in  the  South- 
em  States  on  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal improvement.    The  war  had 
produced  a  feeling  in  favor  of  en- 
larging the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government,  but  before  time  had 
confirmed  tiuit  opinion,  the  evils 
of  the  system  were  so  folly  de- 
vebped  and  the  dangers  from 
that  source  so  manifest,  as  to 
thoroughly  convince   them  that 
the  system  of  internal  improve- 
ment was  not  only  unequal  and 
tinjust,  bat  an  elarmin?  innovation 
on  tbe  Constitution,    fie  thanked 
Mr  Webster  for  having  given  him 
an  fppommi^  of  expbinii^  bis 
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vote  oa  the  survey  bill  of  1634. 
He  was  then  new  in  bis  aeat  and 
bis  opinions  on  tbis  point  were 
not  (\i\ly  setUcH.  Tbat  bill  was 
advocated  on  tbe  ground  that  be- 
fore adopting  any  system,  it  was 
proper  to  have  tbe  whole  grotind 
beiore  Congress.  In  the  belief 
that  no  great  work  would  be 
adopted  until  all  the  information 
was  procured,  and  submitted  by 
the  r resident  in  one  complete 
view,  and  that  but  a  (ew  great 
works  in  which  all  the  States  had 
a  comnM>n  interest  were  intended 
to  be  embraced  in  the  bill,  he 
voted  for  it  and  he  also  voted 
against  every  proposition  to 
amend  it,  in  order  to  have  tbe  sub- 
ject befoi^e  the  public,  unembar* 
rassed  and  as  an  entire  sobeooe. 
In  this  expectation  he  bad  been 
deceived  and  ever  since  he  bad 
discovered  its  true  character,  he 
had  voted  against  all  appropria- 
tions for  surveys,  unless  they  were 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

After  explaining  tbe  motives  of 
the  opponents  of  thetariffof  1628, 
in  refusMig  to  strike  out  some  of 
its  obnoxious  previsions,  Mr 
Hayneeotered  upon  that  part  of 
his  argument  relating  to  the  Fed- 
eral C<^)stitution  and  the  powers 
of  the  Supreme  Courts.  He 
said  that  he  had  indeed  depre- 
cated the  consolidation  of  the 
Government,  but  he  bad  coo- 
teoted  himself  with  citing  the 
high  authorities  on  which  his 
opinions  rested.  The  proposition 
laid  down  by  bim,  was  taken  frpm 
the  Virginia  resolution  of  1798, 
and  stated  that '  in  a  deliberate, 
palpable  and  dangerous  exercise 
by  the  Federal  Government  of 
powers  not  granted  by  the  com* 


paet,  the  States,  who  are  parties 
thereto  had  a  right  to  jaterpose  to 
nrrem,  tbe  progress  of  tbe  evil, 
and  to  maintain  withio  ibeir  re- 
spective limits  tbe  authorities, 
rights  and  liberties  appertaining 
to  them.' 

Tbe  Senator  from  Maaeacbu- 
sects  coDteoded  tbat  the  Stales 
had  DO  right  to  decide,  wbetber 
the  ConatitutioD  had  beeo  violated 
or  not,  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  the  exclusive  judge 
of  its  own  powers.  Thai  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
final  OD  the  point  ia  diqxite. 
These  are  tbe  points  of  diffitreoce 
between  us,  and  in  order  to  de- 
cide them  it  wiU  be  necessary  to 
go  back  to  the  origin  of  tbe  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr  Hayne  asserted  tbat  be- 
fore tbe  formatk>n  of  tbe  Consti- 
tution, each  State  was  an  inde- 
pendent sovereignty,  and  afier- 
wards  tbey  remained  equally  in- 
dependent as  to  all  powers  not 
expressly  delegated  to  die  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  was  de- 
clared in  tbe  tenth  article  of  the 
amendments  to  tbe  Constitution. 
Its  true  nature  therefore  was  a 
compact  to  which  the  States  are 
parties,  agreeing  tbat  certain  de- 
signated powers  shall  be  exercised 
by  tbe  United  States  in  tbe  man- 
ner prescribed  in  tbat  instrument. 
All  acts  therdbreby  the  Federal 
Government  beyond  the  pale  of 
its  authority  are  clearly  FOid.  A 
State,  on  tbe  contrary,  naay  law- 
fully act  in  all  cases  where  she 
bas  not  restrii^ed  beraelf.  It  ia  f 
compact  between  aove)reignis,and 
the  question  arises  as  to  tbe  re- 
medy for  a  clear  violation  of  its 
terms  by  one  of  tbe  parties.    Mr 
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Hayae  cooteoded  diat  no  power 
of  decidii^  upon  the  extent  of 
its  o«ni  autbority,  had  been  grant- 
ed to  the  Federal  Government 
and  no  inference  in  favor  of  such 
poiref,  «)uld  be  drawo,  which 
wotdd  not  apply  with  equal  fierce 
in  behalf  of  a  State. 

All  sovereigns  were  necessarily 
etfual,  and  the  rule  applicable  to  a 
difference  of  opinion  conreming 
treaties,  was  applicable  to  that 
concerning  the  Federal  compact. 
The  Federal  (Soveroment  was 
DOC  superior  to  the  State  Gov- 
emraenta,  nor  had  the  latter  sdr- 
rendered  their  sovereignty. 

They  had  surrendered  certain 
specified  powers,  but  they  had  an 
independent  legislature,  executive 
and  judiciar}',  and  in  all  other  re* 
spects  tbej  were  as  omnipotent  as 
any  other  independent  nation.  He 
detiied  that  the  words  in  the  pre* 
amble  to  the  Constitution^  we  the 
people  of  the  United  States,' 
refecred  to  them  as  to  one  com- 
munity. It  related  to  there  only 
as  citizens  of  the  several  States. 
lo  every  part  of  the  instrument 
th^  are  spoken  of  in  that  char- 
acter,  and  when  every  Stale  but 
one  had  consented  to  its  adoption, 
that  State  was  not  held  to  be 
boood.  A  majority  of  the  people 
m  ai^  one  State  bound  that  State, 
but  tune  tenths  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  did  not  bmd 
Rhode  Island,'  utttil  as  a  State 
she  had  consented  to  the  com- 
pact. 

The  States  were  at  the  time 
of  fixmiog  the  Constitution-,  under 
organixea  governments,  and  if 
their  citizens  became  entitled  to 
the  character  of  citizens  of  other 
States,  it  was  by  virtue  of  that 


clause  in  the  Constitution  confer^ 
rhig  upon  them  such  privileges. 
After  quotii^  from  Mr  Madison's 
report     to    the*   Ijcgiskture    of 
Virginia  to  prove  that  the  States 
are  parties  to  the  compact,  Mr 
Hayne  asserted  that  in  a  com- 
pact between  sovereign  ppwers,. 
such  as  the  Constitution,  there 
cotild  be  no  tribunal  to  decide 
upon  its  violation.    The  Supreme 
Coiul  was  not  such  a  tribtmai, 
when  the  dispute  arose  between 
a  State  and  the  United  States^ 
No  such  authority  was  given  in 
the    Constitution.    Questions  of 
sovereignty  were  of  too  delicate 
a  nature  to  be  submitted  to  a  Ju- 
cKcial  tribunal.    Courts  were  the 
mere  creatures  of  the  severe^ 
power,  and    though  they  were 
competent  to  decide  upco  inci- 
dental questions  growing  out  of 
treaties,  they  were  not  the  proper 
tribunals  to  decide  upon  the  con- 
struction to  be  put  by  sovereigns 
upon  their  treaties.    These  are 
political,  not  judicial,  questions, 
and  the  jurisdiction  given  by  the 
Grovemmentto  the  Federal  Courts 
is  expressly  limited  to  all  ques- 
tions in  law  and  equity ;  L  e.  to 
cases  where  jurisdiction  is  inci- 
dentally acquired  in  the  ordinary 
adminbtration  of  justice.    The 
Supreme  Court  has    never  as- 
sumed   jurisdiction   over  ques- 
tions arising  under  treaties  be- 
tween the  sovereign  parties  there- 
to, nor  can  it  under  the  Con- 
stilution,    over     questions     be- 
tween individual  otates  and  the 
United  Stales.  It  is  entirely  with- 
out its  sphere.    Besides,  it  is  un- 
fitted for  the  office  by  being  en- 
tirely dependent  on  one  of  the 
parties,  i.  a.  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  ciiarter,  the  right  oT  the  States  to 
the  Slates  could  ever  have  de-  ioterpoae,  was  as  full  and  coin- 
signed  to  leave  to  a  courtto  be  pleto  as  before  the  Coiwtitotion 
created  by  the  Federal  Govera-  wasfbrmed.  It  was  plenary  then, 
ment  the  right  to  decide  oo  the  and  of  course  roust  be  {denary 
extent  of  its  powers.    Such  a  now. 

course  would  have  been  suici-  This  collision  of  opinion  be- 

dal  and  destructive  to  their  in-  tween  the  two  Govemmems   did 

•dependence.  not  necessarily  produce  war.     h 

After  illustraring  the  positions,  was  the  common  case  of  di^r- 

Mr  H.  proceeded  to  show  that  ence  m{  opinion  between  sove- 

Congress  could  not  be  the  proper  reigns  as  to  the  true  construction 

judge  of   its  own  constitutiopal  of  a  compact.    In  all  such  cases 

powers,  and  that  the  Constitution  some  mode  must  be  devised  to 

-was  framed  chiefly  with  the  de-  settle  the  difficulty,  and  bappHy 

sign  of  cooBning   the  majority  for  us,  the  mode  is  clearly  indicat- 

within  definite  limits.     Mr  Hayne  ed  by  the  Constitution   itself,  and 

inferred  froip  these  premises  that  results  from  the  form  and  stmc- 

the  right  of  a  Sute  to  judge  of  ture  of  the  Government.    The 

infractions  of  the  Constitution  on  creating  power  is  three  fourths  of 

the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern-  the  Siates.  By  their  decision  the 

ment,  resulted  from  the  nature  of  parties  to  the  compact  liave  agreed 

the  compact,  and  that  such  a  pow-  to  be  bound,  even  to  the  extent 

er  is  neither  expressedly  nor  im-  of  changing  the  entire  form  of 

pliedly    reserved    exclusively  to  the  Government,  and  it  fellows  of 

the  Federal  Government,  nor  <o  necessity,  that  in  cases  of  defib- 

any  of  its  departments.  erate  and   settled   dlfierence  of 

He  also  contended,  that  the  opinion  between  the  parties  to  the 

power  in  question  miglrt  be  fairly  compact,  as  to  the  extent  of  the 

considered   as   reserved  to    the  powers  of  either,  resorts  must  be 

States,  by  that  clause  of  the  Con-    had  to  their  common  superior 

stitution,  providing  that  jJl  powers  (that  power  which  may  give  any 

not  delegated  to  the  United  Sutes  character  it  pleases  to  the  Consti- 

are  reserved  to  the  States  respec-  tution)  viz.,  three  fourths  of  the 

tively  or  to  the  j>eopIe.     Before  States. 

the  States  entered  into  the  com-  Tbb  was  Mr  Jefferson's  opin- 
pact,  (he  «aid)  they  possessed  to  ion,  and  conftwrms  to  the  doctrines 
the  fullest  extent,  the  right  of  de-  of  die  famous  Virginia  resolutions 
termining  the  limits  of  their  own  and  report  of  '98,  tmd  the  Ken- 
powers,  tuckv  resohrtions  of  1799.     Mr 

They  had  never  parted  with  H.  then  cbntended  that  when  a 
that  right,  nor  agreed  to  limit  or  State  had  declared  a  law  of  Con- 
restrict  it.  They  had  agreed  that  gress  to  be  unconstitutbnal,  it 
certain  specific  powers  should  be  could  not  eo  into  etkct  until  it 
exercised  by  the  Federal  Gov-  had  been  sanctioned  by  three 
emment ;  but  the  moment  that  fourths  of  the  States. 
Goverameot  stepped  beyond  it»  If  the  nullifying  State  were 
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eoapdled  to  appeal  to  the  three  as  safely  entrusted  to  a  State, 

fomth  votes,  in  order  to  arrest  She  would  always  fee!  tlje  neces* 

the  taw,  she  would  be  compelled  sity  of  consulting  public  opinion 

lo  fidmiit  to  the  exercise  of  an  both  at  home  and  abroad  before 

uneoostitotional  power  and  it  would  she  would  Tenture  to  r^ort  to 

be  absurd   to  suppose  that  any  such  )i  measure,  and  as  it  was 

redress  coold  be  obtained  upon  only  an  extreme  case  that  would 

socfa  an    appeal,   even  if  a  State  justify    the    interposition,   there 

were  at  liberty  to  make  it.  would  be  no  danger  of  any  abuse 

A  majority  of  both  Houses  of  of  the  power. 

Congress  must  sanction  the  law  In  reply  to  the  call  to  show  the 

before  it  could  be  passed,  and  practical  effects  of  his  doctrine, 

there  vras  no  probability  of  its  Mr  Hayne  said  that  the  right  of 

being  declared  unconstitutional  by  «a    State  being  established,    the 

three  fixirtbs  of  the  States.    A  General  Government,  as  a  matter 

proposition  too,  to  amend  the  Con*  of  course,  was  botmd  to  acquiesce 

stitntiofi,  can  only  come  from  two  in  a  solemn  decision  of  the  State 

tUrds  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con-  acting  in  its  soverdgn  capacity, 

gressor  ftom  the  legislatures  of  two  until  the  people  by  an  amendment 

thods  of  the  States.     A  minority  of  the  Constitution  had   decided 

therefore  has  no  other  mode  of  to   the     contrary.      Until   this 

abtaiiiii^  redress.    There  is  no  solemn  decision  is  thus  reversed, 

danger  of  weakening  the  Union  the  i'ederal  Government  is  bound 

ID  tUs  manner.  The  Government  not  to  resort  to  any  means  of 

b  one  of  chedcs  and  balances,  coercion   against  the  citizens  of 

imd  it  u  in  the  ;tme  spirit  of  the  the  dissenting  States.    AH  col- 

^sieaiy  that  the  States  should  have  Itsionis  thus  prevented.    But  if 

the  power  to  check  the  Federal  a  iaw  nncoostitutional  in  the  opin- 

Govemmeat,  so  fiir  as  to  preserve  ion  of  the  citizens  of  any  one 

the  Coo^itiition  from  '  gross,  pal-*  State,  should  be  carried  into  efiect 

paUe,  and  deitberate  violations,'  even  with  the  concurrence  of  all 

and  10  compel  va  appeal  to  the  the  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

amendiDg  power  in  cas^  of  real  emment,  collision   must    ensue, 

doabt  and  difficulty.  The  juries  in  the  dissenting  State 

This  check  is  by  far  the  safest  would  not  gire  effect  to  the  un- 

and  least  liable  to  abuse,  of  any  constitutional  law,  and  unless  they 

provided  by  the  Censtitntion.    A  could  be  ooorced  by  the  bayonet, 

qnonun  of  tlie  Supreme  Court,  the  kw  would  be  in  effect  ncdli- 

can,  by  a  bare  majority,  consisdog  fied.     The    difference  between 

oo}y  of  three  judges,  declare  a  the  Senator  from   Massactusetts 

law  to  be  unconstitodonal.  and  himself  respecting  a  clear 

Mr  H.  said  that  without  mean*-  violation  of  the  Constitution  which 

ing  to  detract  from  that  high  tri-  ought  to  be  resisted,  was,  that  he 

bunal.  Sot  t^hose  decisions  when  adYooated  upon  the  principles  of 

confined    to    their    appropriate  revolution   and   he   ^Mr  Hayne) 

sphere  (^  questions  in  law  ecpiity')  upon  those  of  constitutional  re- 

lie  iiad  great  respect,  he  thought  sistance.     He  would  make  force 

that  that  delicate  power  might  be  the  only  arbiter  in  cases  of  colli- 
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skm  between  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments,  while  he 
(Mr  Hayne)  would  resort  to  a 
peaceful  remedy,  the  interposition 
o/ihe  States  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  eviif  until  a  conven- 
tion called  according  to  tlie  Con- 
stitution should  delennine  the  dis- 
pute. 

In  reply  to  this  argument  Mr 
Webster  said^  that  the  argaaoent 
of  Mr  H.  conasted  of  two  pro- 
positions, and  an  inference.  His 
propositions  are — 

1.  That  the  Constitution  is  a 
eempact' between  the  States. 

2,  That  a  compact  between 
two,  with  authority  reserved  to  one 
to  interpret  its  terms,  would  be  a 
surrender  to  that  one  of  all  potver 
whatever. 

S.  Therefore,  («uch  is  bis  in- 
Tereoee)  the  General  Grovemmeiit 
^does  not  possess  the  authority  to 
construe  its  own  powers. 

Now,  sir,  who  does  not  see, 
:wi{liout  the  aid  of  exposition  or 
detection,  the  titler  confusion  of 
ideas,  inv6lved4n  this,  so  elaborate 
and  systematic  argument. 

l^e-Constitudon,  it  is  said,  is  a 
compact  between  States;  the 
States,  then,  and  the  States  only, 
ere  parties  to  the  compact.  How 
comes  the  General  Govenun&it 
itself  «  party  9  Upon  the  honora- 
ble gentleman's  hypothesis,  the 
General  Government -b  the  result 
of  the  conpact,  the  creature  of 
the  compact,  not -one  of  the  par- 
ties to  it.  Yet  the  argument,  -as 
the  gentieman  bas  now  stated  it, 
makes  the  Govemnaent  itself  one 
of  its  own  creators.  It -makes  it  a 
party  to  that  compact,  to  whic'h  it 
owes  its  own  existence. 

J^or.tbejpurpose  of  erecting  the 


Constitution  on  the  basis  of  a 
compact,  the  gentleman  considers 
the  States  as  parties  to  that  coai- 
pect;  but  as  soon  as  his  compact 
IS  made,  then  he  chooses  to  con- 
sider the  General  Govemaient, 
which  is  the  offipring  of  thittcom- 
|iact,  not  its  (^Ispring,  but  one  of 
Its  parties ;  and  so,  being  a  partj, 
bas  not  the  power  of  judging  oa 
the  terms  of  the  compact.  la 
what  .school  is  such  reasoniag  as 
this  taught? 

If  the  whole  of  the  geotlemaa's 
main  proposition  were  conceded 
to  him, that  is  to  say*- that  the 
Constitution  is  a  compact  between 
States,  the  inferences,  whicbbe 
draws  from  that  propositioo,  are 
warranted  by  noiust  reason.  Bo- 
cause,  if  the  Constitution  be  a 
compact  between  Stales,  still,  tfait 
Constitutkni,  orthatoompact,  has 
established  a  govemment,  with 
certain  powers ;  and  whether  it 
be  one  of  those  powers,  that  it 
shaH  construe  and  interpret  for  it- 
setf,  the  terms  of  the  compact,  in 
dtMibtia]  cases,  can  only  be  de- 
cided by  kx>king  to  the  compact, 
and  inquiring  what  proyisiooa  it 
contains  on  this  point.  Without 
any  inconsistency  with  natural  rea- 
son, the  Grovemment,  even  thus 
created^  might  be  trusted  with  this 
power  <>f  construction.  The  ex- 
tent of  its  powers,  therefore,  mu^ 
sdH  be  sought  for  in  the  instru- 
ment itself. 

if  the  old  Confederation  had 
contained  a  clause,  declaring  that 
•resolutions  of  the  Congress  should 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
any  State  law  or  constitution  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and 
that  a  committee  of  Congress,  or 
anv  other  body,  created  by  it, 
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should  possess  Judicial  powers, 
extendiDg  to  aU  cases  arisiDg  uo- 
da  resohitioiis  of  Congress,  then 
the  power  of  ultimate  decision 
WDuki  bare  beeu  vested  iq  Con- 
gress, under  the  Confederatioo, 
akhough  that  Coofederation  was 
a  compact  between  States.  And 
for  this  plain  reason  :  that  it  would 
have  been  competent  to  die  states, 
who  alooe  were  parties  to  thd 
compact,  to  agree,  who  should 
decide  in  cases  of  dispute  arising 
OQ  the  construction  oi  the  com- 
pact. 

For  the  same  reason,  sir,  if  I 
woe  now  to  concede  to  the  gen- 
tleman lus  principal  propositions, 
viz.  that  the  Constitution  b  a  com- 
pact between  States,  the  questicm 
wcMiid  still  be,  what  provision  is 
made,  in  this  compact,  tosetde 
points  of  diluted  construction,  or 
contested  power,  that  shall  come 
into  controvert  ?  and  this  ques- 
tion would  sdil  be  answered,  and 
coDclusivety  answered,    by  the 
Constitution  itself.    While    the 
gentleman  is  contending  against 
construction,  he  himself  is  setting 
up  die  most  loose  and  dangerous 
construction.    The      Constitutb 
declares,  that  the  laws  of  Con- 
gre$$  JiaU  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.     No    construction  is 
necessary  here.    It  declares,  also, 
with  emial  plainness  and  precision, 
that  ike  Judicial  power  of 
Untied  States  shall  extend  to  every 
case  arising  under  the  laws  of 
Congress.    This  needs  no  con- 
structioD.    Here  is  a  law,  then, 
which  is  declared  to  be  supreme : 
and  here  is  a  power  established, 
which  is  to  interpret  that  law. 
Now,  sir,  iioWthas  the  gentleman 
met  tins  ?  Suppose  the  Constitn^ 


tion  to  be  acoropaet,yeth6re  are 
its  terms,  and  how  does-  the  gen« 
tleman  get  rid  of  them  .^  He  can- 
not argue  the  seal  off  the  bwMt, 
nor  the  words  out  of  the  instru^ 
mont.     Here   they   are  —  what 
answer  does  he  give  to  them? 
None  in  the  world,  sir,  except,  that 
the  effect  of   this  would  be  to 
place  the  States  in  a  condition  of 
inferiority ;  and  because  it  resuhs, 
from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
there  being  no  superior,  that  the 
parties  mast  be  their  own  judges ! 
Thus  closely  and  cogendy  does 
the  honorable  eentleman  reason 
on  the  words  of  the  Constitution. 
The  gentleman  says,  if  there  be 
such  a  power  of  final  decision  in 
die  General  Government,  he  asks 
for    the    crant  of    that  power. 
Well,  sir,  I  show  him  the  grant  — 
I  turn  him  to  the  very  words  —  I 
show  him  that  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress are  made  supreme;  and 
that  the  Judicial  power  extends, 
by  express  words,  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  these  laws.    Instead  of 
answering  this,  he  retreats  into  the 
general  reflection,  that  it  must  re- 
sult from  the  nature  of  things^ 
that  the  States,  being  parties,  roust 
judge  for  themselves. 

I  have  admitted,  diat  if  the 
Constitution  were  to  be  considered 
as  the  creature  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernments, it  might  be  modified, 
interpreted,  or  construed,  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure.  But  even 
in  that  case,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  they  should  agree.  One, 
alone,  could  not  interpret  itc  on- 
clusively ;  one,  aldne,  could  not 
construe  it;  one^  alone,  could 
not  modify  it.  Yet  the  gentle- 
man's doctrine  is,  that  Carolina, 
alone,^  may  construe  and  interpret 
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that  compact^  which  equally  I^isdi  it  is  as  all  the  People  of  the 
aU,  and  gives  equal  rights  to  all.  United  States,  that  they  establish- 
So  then,  sir,  even  supposing  the  cd  the  Constitution.  So  tliey  de- 
Constitution  to  be  a  compact  be-  clare ;  and  words  cannot  be 
tween  the  States,  the  geutleroan's  plainer  tlian  the  words  used, 
doctrine,  nevertheless,  is  not  naain-  When  the  gentleman  says  the 
tainable  ;  because,  first,  the  Gen-  Constitution  is  a  compact  between 
eral  Government  is  not  a  party  to  the  States,  he  uses  language  ex- 
that  compact,  but  a  Government  actly  applicable  to  tlie  old  Con- 
established  by  it,  and  vested  by  federation.  He  speaks  as  if  he 
it  with  the  powers  of  trying  and  were  iu  Congress  before  1789. 
deciding  doubtful  questions ;  and,  He  describes  fully  tliat  old  state 
secondly  because,  if.the  Consii-  of  things  then  existing.  Tbe 
tution  be  regarded  as  a  compact.  Confederation  was,  in  strictness, 
not  one  State  only,  but  all  tbe  a  compact :  the  States,  as  States, 
States,  are  parties  to  that  com-  were  parties  to  it.  We  had  no 
pact  and  one  can  have  no  right  other  General  Government.  But 
to  fix  upon  it  her  own  pecuKar  that  was  found  insufficient,  ami 
construction.  inadequate  to  the  public  exigen- 
So  much,  sir,  for  the  argument,  cies.  Tbe  People  were  not  satis- 
even  if  the  premises  of  the  gen-  fied  with  it,  and  undertook  to 
tleman  were  giranted,  or  could  be  establish  a  better.  They  under- 
proved.  But,  sir,  the  gentleman  took  to  form  a  General  Govem- 
has  failed  to  maintain  bis  leading  roent,  which  should  stand  on  a 
proposition.  He  has  not  shown,  new  basis  —  not  a  confederacy, 
it  cannot  be  shown,  that  the  Con-  not  a  league,  not  a  compact  be- 
stituiion  is  a  compact  between  tween  States,  but  a  Constitution ; 
Stale  Governments.  The  Con-  a  Popular  Government,  founded 
stitution  itself  in  its  very  front,  in  popular  election,  directly  re- 
refutes  that  :  it  declares  that  it  is  sponsible  to  the  People  them- 
ordained  and  established  by  the  selves,  and  divided  into  branches, 
People  of  the  United  States,  with  prescribed  limits  of  power. 
So  far  from  saying  that  it  is  esiab-  and  prescribed  duties.  They  or- 
lished  by  the  Governments  of  the  dained  such  a  Government ;  they 
several  States,  it  does  not  even  gave  it  the  name  of  a  ConstUu- 
say  that  it  is  established  by  tbe  tion,  and  thereki  they  established 
People  of  the  ieveral  States;  a disUibution  of  powers  between 
but  It  pronounces  that  it  is  estab-  this  their  General  Government, 
lisbed  by  the  people  of  tbe  Uni-  and  their  several  State  Govern- 
ted  Sutes,  in  the  aggregate.  Tbe  ments.  When  they  shall  become 
gendemafl  says  it  must  naean  no  dissatisfied  with  this  distribution, 
more  than  the  People  of  the  sev-  thej  can  alter  it.  Their  ov»n 
eral  States.  Doubtless,  the  Peo-  power  over  their  own  iostrument 
pie  of  the  several  States,  taken  remains.  But  until  they  shall  alter 
collectively,  constitute  the  Peo^  it,  it  must  stand  as  their  wiU^  and 
pie  of  the  United  States ;  but  it  is  equally  binding  on  the  General 
IS  b  this,  their  collective  capacity.  Government  and  on  the   States. 
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The  gentleman,  sir,  finds  an- 
^iog^  where  I  see  none.  He 
likens  it  to  the  case  of  a  treaty,  in 
which,  there  being  no  common 
superior,  each  party  must  inter- 
pret for  itself,  under  its  own  ob- 
figatjon  of  good  faith.  But  this 
is  a  Constitution  of  Government, 
with  powers  to  execute  itself,  and 
fulfil  Its  duties.  I  admit,  sir,  that 
this  Government  is  a  Govern- 
ment of  checksj  and  balances ; 
that  is,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  a  check  on  the  Senate, 
and  the  Senate  is  a  check  on  the 
House,  and  the  President  a  check 
on  both.  But  I  cannot  compre- 
hend him,  or,  if  I  do,  I  totally 
differ  from  him,  when  he  applies 
the  notion  of  checks  and  balances 
to  the  interference  of  different 
Governments.  He  argues,  that 
if  we  transgress,  each  Stale,  as 
a  State,  has  a  right  to  check  us. 
Does  he  admit  the  converse  of 
the  proposition,  that  we  have  a 
right  to  check  the  States  ?  The 
gentleman^s  doctrines  would  give 
us  a  strange  jumble  of  authorities 
and  powers,  instead  of  Govern- 
ments of  separate  and  defined 
rowers.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom, 
think,  to  avoid  this ;  and  to  keep 
the  General  Government,  and  the 
State  Governments,  each  in  its 
proper  sphere,  avoiding,  as  care- 
fully as  possible,  every  kind  of 
interference. 

Finally,  sir,  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman says,  that  the  States  will 
only  interfere,  by  their  power,  to 
Reserve  the  Constitution.  Tliey 
will  not  destroy  it,  they  will  not 
impair  it — they  will  only  save, 
tbey  will  only  preserve,  they  will 
only  strengthen  it !  This  is  but 
13 


the  old  story.  All  regulate'd  Gov- 
ernments, all  free  Governments, 
have  been  broken  up  by  similar 
disinterested  and  well  disposed 
interference!  It  is  the  common 
pretence. 

After  this  discussion  concern- 
ing the  relative  powers  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments, 
the  debate  continued  for  several 
weeks,  and  the  speakers  wandered 
from  the  subject  of  the  public 
lands  to  discuss  almost  every 
topic  of  general  interest  connected 
with  the  politics  of  the  day. 

The  right  of  the  President  to 
remove  without  cause  was  ex- 
amined, and  the  proscriptive  sys« 
tem  of  the  present  admmistration 
was  severely  censured,  and  as 
earnestly  defended. 

Many  of  the  speeches  were 
distinguished  for  eloquence,  inge- 
nuity and  power,  but  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  this 
work  to  pursue  the  analysis  of  the 
debate. 

The  original  cause  of  Mr  Foot's 
resolution  still  subsisted  in  the 
bill   for  the   graduation    of  the 

E rices  of  public  lands,  which  had 
een  brought  forward  early  in  the 
session  by  Mr  Benton  and  was  still 
urged  upon  the  Senate.  This 
bill  provided,  that  after  the  30tli 
of  June,  1830,  all  lands  which 
had  been  subject  to  private  entry 
since  1827,  might  be  entered  at 
$1  per  acre;  that  heads  of  fami- 
lies, single  men  over  21,  and 
widows  might  each  enter  one 
quarter  of  a  section,  remaim'ng 
unsold  on  payment  of  seventy- 
five  cents  per  acre  and  on  forth- 
with settling  and  cultivating  the 
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same  for  five  years.  Preemptioo 
rights  of  I  section  were  to  be 
graDted  to  settlers  at  seventyfive 
cents  per  acre.  Proviskm  was 
also  niade  for  the  closing  of  land 
officers  in  districts  where  the  land 
was  s(dd,  and  for  fixing  the  fees  of 
the  land  officers. 

Accorcf  ing  to  the  bill,  as  origin- 
ally proposed,  all  land  remaining 
misoid  on  the  30th  of  June,  1835, 
was  to  be  transferred  to  the  States 
within  which  it  was  situated,  for 
the  purposes  of  promoting  edu- 
cation and  internal  improvement ; 
but  upon  motion  of  Mr   Hajme, 
this  provision   was   stricken  out, 
as  was  one  (upon  motion  of  Mr 
Woodbury)  authorizing  donations 
of  80  acres  each,  to  persons  in  in- 
digent circumstances.      The  bill 
was  brought  up  for  final  decision 
on  the  5th  of  May.    Mr  Clajrton, 
moved  to  postpone  the  bill  inde- 
finitely, not  because  he  was  op- 
posed to  an  equitable  graduation 
or  reduction  of  the  price  of  the 
publicv  lands   (according  to  the 
real  value)  that  had  remained  in 
the  market  at  the  minimum  price 
for  a  length  of  time  and  unsold, 
but  because  he  objected  to  the 
.  principle  as  established  by  this 
bill,  or  equalizing  the  value  of  the 
seventy  millions  of  acres  of  the 
public  lands  upon  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  operate.    This  motion 
wasnegatived7eas20,  nays  25 


Mr  Bell  then  nooved  to  lay  the 
bill  on  the  table  until  the  next  day, 
in  order  jthat  it  might  be  printed 
as  amended,  which  was  negatived 
by  yeas  and  nays,  22  to  23. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
yeas  24,  navs  22,  and  wasfinalhr 
passed  by  tne  Senate  on  the  7to 
of  May  oy  the  same  vote. 

It  was  taken  up  in  the  House 
on  the  29th  of  May,  two  days  be- 
fre  the  close  of  the  session,  and 
it  being  deemed  too  late  to  dis- 
cuss a  bill  involving  the  policy  of 
the  existing  land  laws  of  the 
United  States,  a  motion  was  made 
by  a  western  member  to  lay,  the 
bill  on  the  table,  which  was  car- 
ried,  82  affirmative  and  68  neg- 
ative. 

Although  the  ostensible  cause 
of  this  great  debate  in  the  Senate 
was  thus  disposed  of,  the  real 
question  at  issue  concerning  the 
relative  powers  of  ^e  Federal 
and  State  Crovemments  was  still 
agitated,  and  in  South  Carolina 
the  nuUifjring  party  made  strenu- 
ous eflforts  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  State  (jovemment,  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  carrying 
their  principles  into  practice, 

A  State  convention  was  de- 
manded ;  but  the  proceedings  in 
relation  of  that  subject  properly 
fall  within  the  history  of  tne  next 
year. 
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Tbz  first  sessioa  of  the  twenty- 
fint  Congress  commenced  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1829. 

Thirtyfive  SealUors  appeared 
at  the  commencement  of  the  ses- 
aokf  and  Samuel  Smith  resumed 
the  Chair  as  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

la  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivis  191  members  answered  to 
their  names  and  proceeded  to  or* 
giniae  the  Hoose.  Upon  ballot- 
ing for  Speaker,  the  vote  stood, 

Andrew  Stevenson,  ....  162 

Wm.  D.  Martin, 21 

Scattering, 18 

Mr  Stevenson  having  been  elect- 
ed Speaker,  the  House  adjourned 
to  the  next  day,  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitted his  annual  Message  to 
Congress. 

This  message,  which  did  not 
ifl  point  of  expression  fall  behind 
those  of  bis  predecessors,  will  be 
ibtmd  among  the  Public  Docu- 
ments. 


It  gave  a  succinct  account  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  stated  emphatically 
that  in  the  execution  of  that 
branch  of  his  duties,  <  it  was  the 
settled  purpose  of  the  President 
to  ask  nothing  that  was  not  clearly 
right  and  to  submit  to  nothing  that 
was  wrong.' 

The  controversies  with  Eng- 
land, growing  out  of  the  disputed 
boundary  and  the  colonial  trade, 
were  stated  to  be  in  a  train  of 
adjustment,  and  a  strong  hope 
was  expressed  that  the  enorts  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  intercourse 
with  the  British  Islands  would 
prove  successful. 

The  claims  with  France  were 
said  to  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  the  special  attention  of  our 
minister,  who  was  instructed  to 
urge  their  settlement  upon  the 
French  Government  as  a  matter 
which  must  continue  to  furnish 
the  subject  of  unpleasant  discus- 
sion ana  possible  collision  between 
the  two  Governments. 
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The  iiiiiHsters  at  Denmark  and 
Spain  were  urging  the  daims  of 
Ajnerican  citizens  upon  those 
Governments  upon  their  attention ; 
and  their  claims  upon  the  South 
American  Governments  vrete 
stated  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

A  treaty  had  been  made  with 
Austria,  and  one  with  Turkey,  it 
was  intimated,  might  be  expected. 

The  relations  with  Portugal 
were  said  to  have  been  renewed 
upon  the  principle  of  acknowledg- 
ing the  Sovereign  de  facto,  and 
our  relations  with  the  new  Ameri- 
can powers  were  dedared  to  be 
on  a  satisfactory  footing,  with  the 
exception  of  Mexico,  where  an 
unfounded  and  extraordinary  jear 
lousy  prevails. 

Among  the  most  urgent  of  his 
duties,  the  President  considered 
that  of  recommending  an  altera- 
tion of  the  ConsUtution,  so  as  to 
make  the  election  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  immediate  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  limit  him  to  one  term 
of  service. 

He  also  recommended  the  ex- 
clusion of  Members  of  Ck>ngress 
from  all  offices  except  judicial, 
diplomatic  or  connected  immedi- 
ately with  the  Cabinet,  and  a  ge- 
neral extension  of  the  law  limiting 
appointments  to  four  years. 

Some  general  observations  were 
made  respecting  the  tariff,  and  a 
modification  of  its  details  was  re- 
commended with  the  view  of  ren- 
dering it  more  acceptable  to  the 
different  sections  of  the  Union. 

The  condition  of  the  treasury 
was  declared  to  be  flourishing. 
The  balance  in  the  treasury,  Jan. 
1  St,  1 829,  was  $6,972,435.  The 
receipts  of  the  year  were  estima- 


ted at  #24,602,230.  The  ex- 
penses at  $26, 1 64,595 ;  leaving  a 
balance  on  the  1st  January,  1830, 
of  #4,41 0,070.  During  the  year 
#12,405,005  had  been  paid  on 
account  of  the  public  debt,  re- 
ducing it  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1830,  to  #48,565,406,  including 
#7,000,000  subscribed  to  the 
stock  of  the  United  States  Bank. 

From  this  aspect  of  the  public 
finances,  he  infi^rred,  that  the 
speedy  discharge  of  the  national 
debt  would  soon  bring  a  large 
surplus  into  the  treasury,  which, 
however  beneficial  it  might  be  to 
apply  to  the  internal  improvement 
of  the  country,  could  not  be  so 
applied,  in  the  opinions  of  myany, 
without  a  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  in  the  opinions  of  all, 
at  the  expense  of  harm<my  in  the 
Legislative  Councils.  To  avoid 
those  evils,  he  recommended  an 
apportionment  of  the  suqdus  reve- 
nue among  the  several  States, 
according  to  their  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation. 

The  President  also  recoai- 
mended  the  creation  of  a  depart- 
ment, at  whose  head  the  Attorney 
General  was  to  be  placed,  to  en- 
force the  collection  of  debts  due 
to  the  United  States. 

The  military  academy  was  also 
highly  recommended  to  the  fos- 
tering care  of  Congress,  and  a 
modification  of  the  pension  law, 
so  as  to  impart  relief  to  every 
revolutionary  soldier  unable  to 
maintain  himself. 

The  attention  of  Congress  was 
directed  to  the  condition  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  a  system  of 
policy  recommended,  which  will 
be  found  fully  detailed  in  chapter 
third.    A  suggestion  was  made 
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»8  to  the  prc^rietj  of  raodtfying 
the  judicial  system  of  the  United 
SMe^f  bj  dmdiog  the  Circuit 
Judges  imo  two  classes,  and  pro- 
▼iding  that  the  Supreme  Court 
siioald  be  held  by  these  classes 
ahemately;  the  Chief  Justice 
always  presiding.  A  new  de- 
partment was  dso  recommended, 
to  be  called  the  home  department ; 
and  a  strong  opinion  was  express- 
ed against  the  propriety  of  re- 
newing the  charter  of  the  United 
States  Bank  upon  ite  expiration  in 
1836,  on  the  score  that  the  law 
creating  it  was  deemed  unconsti- 
totbnal  and  inexpedient ;  and  that 
It  had  Culed  in  establishing  a  uni- 
fotm  and  sovrod  currency. 

As  a  substitute  to  that  institu- 
tion, the  President  recommend- 
ed the  establishment  of  a  Natbn- 
al  Bank,  founded  upon  the  credit 
and  resources  oftheCrovernment. 

Other  topics  of  less  importance 
were  also  introduced  in  the  mes- 
sage, which  will  be  found  among 
the  Public  Documents  in  the  se- 
cond part  of  this  volume. 

So  much  had  been  said  by  the 
supporters  of  the  President  dar- 
ing the  late  canvass,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  re^^nchment  and  reform, 
and  the  augmented  expenditure 
of  the  Government  had  been  so 
direcdy  imputed  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  those  administering  it, 
diat  a  general  expectation  prevail^ 
ed  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
triunaphant  party  would  be  to 
curtail  the  public  expenses  by 
abolishing  offices  which  might 
be  deemed  useless,  and  by  di- 
minishing the  salaries  of  those 
wUeh  could  not  be  dispensed 
vnA,  The  two  parties  had  join- 
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ed  itgue  upon  these  points  dining 
the  contest ;  one  insisting  that  the 
increased  expenses  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  furnished  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  extravaguce  o( 
the  administration;  and  the  odier 
contending  that  they  grew  out  of 
the  increasing  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nadon  and  the  ex- 
tended relations  of  the  Gov^n- 
roent. 

The  people  had  decided  in  fa- 
vor of  the  (ormer,  and  it  now  de- 
volved upon  them  to  put  in  prac- 
tice  their  maxims  of  reform.  In 
the  message  to  Congress  the 
President  inrited  that  body  to  in- 

S're  into  the  condition  of  the 
vemment,  with  thei^ewtoa 
general  retrenchment  of  its  ex- 
penses ;  and  also  recommended 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  out- 
standing claims  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  recovery  of  most  of 
which  was  deemed  desperate. 

Congress  was  looked  to  as  a 
body,  therefore,  that  would  un- 
doubtedly act  upon  this  recom- 
mendation of  the  Executi?e,  and 
the  session  opened  with  an  ex- 
pectation of  the  speedy  realizatiovi 
of  thosepromises  of  reform  which 
had  been  so  liberally  made  when 
out  of  power  by  the  party  now 
in  possession  of  the  Goverhnient. 

Of  the  select  committees  ap- 
pointed in  the^  House,  was  one 
on  this  subject,  composed  of 
Messrs  Wickfiffe,  Coulter,  Davis, 
of  Massachusetts,  Lamar,  Coke, 
Huntington  and  Dewitf . 

The  recommendation  in  the 
message  was  of  course  referred 
to  that  committee,  as  upon  mo- 
tion of  Mr  Chilton  were  also  the 
bills  reported  by  the  committee 
on  retrenchment  at  the  last  Qon- 
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grow,  in  pursuance  of  the  views    the    prtctioe  of  ezaimniiig  the 
inculcated  in  its  celebrated  re-    '     '       *•  .,    i    j    .«? 

port. 

The  subject  was  tbereibre  again 
fully  before  the  country,  and  the 
Committee  felt  bound  to  at  least 
appear  to  act  in  behalf  of  a  cause  directly  at  retrenching  expenses, 
upon  which  so  much  stress  had  that  were  stigmatized  as  indioa- 
been  laid  during  the  pendency  of   tions  of  the  corrupt  admkustration 


books  of  the  land  officers  onee 
a  year  and  ascertaksng  the  bal- 
ance in  the  hands  of  the  recdrers. 
This  bill  was  passed  into  a  law, 
but  the  others,  which,  aimed  more 


the  appeal  to    public    opinion. 
Bills  were  accordingly  brought  in 
at  different  times  during  the  ses- 
sion, 1st,  to  regulate  the  mileage 
of  members  of  Congress ;   2d, 
the  allowance  for  forage  to  army 
officers ;  3d,  to  prevent  improper 
allowances  to  public    agents   in 
settling  their   accounts;  4th,  to 
abolish  the  board  of  Navy  Com* 
missioners ;  5th,  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  secret  service  money  in  time 
of  peace ;  6th,  to  abdbh  the  office 
of  Major  General  in  the  army ; 
7th,  brevet  rank  both  in  the  army 
and  marine  corps ;  8th,  to  abolish 
the  practice  of  annually  examin- 
ing Uie  land  officers ;  9th,  to  regu- 
late the  pay  of  military  and  na- 
val officers :  10th,  to  secure  the 
accountability  of  public  agrats  in 
foreign  countries. 

Resoluticms  were  also  brought 
in  by  the  Committee  to  abolish 
the  office  of  Draughtsman  of  the 
house ;  to  diminishthe  exoenses 
of  public  printing,  and  also  in 
favor  of  specific  appropriations; 
but  they  were  permitted  to  re- 
main undisturbed  except  the  r^ 
solution  reladng  to  the  Draughts- 
man, which  after  long  and  fre- 
quent debates  was  carried,  95  af- 
firmative, 8G  negative. 

A  similar  fate  attended    die 


of  affiiirs,  were  not  deoned  oS 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a 
vigorous  effort  to  carry  them.^ 

That  establishing  an  unilorm 
mode  of  computing  the  mileage 
of  members  of  Congress  indeed 
received  the  sanction  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  was  laid 
on  the  table  in  the  Senate  upon 
motion  of  Mr  Bibb,  and  remained 
there  until  the  termination  of  the 
session.  Most  of  die  other  bilk  re- 
mained undisturbed  in  the  House, 
and  the  session  closed  without 
further  notice  of  a  subject,  which 
had  proved  the  cause  of  so  much 
agitation  and  invective  during  the 
last  administration. 

Nothing  was  retrenched  and 
the  attempts  which  were  made 
by  some  of  the  accounting  offi- 
cers of  the  Treasury  to  introduce 
a  new  system  into  that  department, 
caused  so  much  confusicm  and 
inconvenience,  that  Canff ess  was 
compelled  by  resolution  or  by 
law  to  direct  the  continuance  of 
the  former  allowances. 

The  cause  of  reform  fared  no 
better  in  the  Senate,  where  a 
select  Committee  was  appobted 
to  take  this  and  other  subjects  of 
a  )H>litical  diaracter  into  consider- 
ation. 
Bills    were    reported  by  the 


bills  reported  to  curtail  the  ex-  chairman  ^Mr  Benton)  to  carry, 
penses  of  the  Government,  with  into  ^ect  the  principles  of  reform, 
tlie   xceptlon    of  that  abolishing    which  had  been  so  highly  praised 
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to  regulate  the  pablication  of  reception  in '  Congress.  The 
tiie  laws  and  pabnc  advertise-  President  bad  thought  it  inctrm* 
meots  ;  to  dbplace  defauhers ;  to  bent  on  him  to  express  a  strong 
reguhtte  the  appointment  of  post-  opmibn  against  the  propriety  of 
maalers,  cadets  and  midshipmen,  renewing  tbe  charter  of  the  bank 
aod  to  prevent  military  and  naval  of  the  United  States,  which  ex- 
officers  from  being  dismissed  at  pires  in  1836.  The  bank  had 
the  pleasure  of  the  President.  not  applied  for  a  renewal  of  its 
The  period  however  had  pass-  charter,  hot  as  the  attention  of 
ed  when  these  bills  were  in  the  Congress  had  been  thus  distinctly 
opnion  of  tbe  fiMmer,  indispensa-  directed  to  this  institution,  it  was 
biy  necessary ;  tempora  mutantur  referred  to  the  Committees  on 
et  nos  mutamur  in  illis,  had  now  finance  in  the  several  Houses  of 
become  tbe  motto  of  the  dominant  Congress  for  examination. 
paity,  and  tbe  work  jof  retrench-  The  subject  was  fully  consid- 
meot  and  reform  found  as  little  ered  by  these  Committees,  and 
favor  in  the  Senate  as  in  the  other  on  the  18th  of  April,  1830,  Mr 
bcandi  of  tbe  Legislature.  McDufiie,  the  chairman  of  the 

The  amendments  to  the  Con-    Committee  of  ways  and  means 
stitutioo  were    deemed   equally    in  the  House,   made'  a  report 
unimportant  and  met  with  like    diametrically  opposite   to  the  re- 
neglect.     The  message   of  the    commendation  of  the  President. 
President  recommended  them  to        Respecting  the  first  propositioQ 
tbe  altemion  of  Congress,  and  the    contained  in  the  message,  that 
Comnuttee  in  the  Senate  pursuant    Congress  had  not  the  constitu- 
te tbe  recommendation,  reported    tional  power   to    incorporate    a 
a  resolution  to  amend  the  Con-    bank,     the   committee    deemed 
stitution  by  altering  the  mode  of   that  question  no  longer  open  for 
electing  tbe  President  and  Vice    discussion.    They  however  cited 
President.    Nothing  however  was    iit  its  behalf,  not  only  the  deci- 
done  to  give  efiect  to  the  recom-    sions  of  the  judiciary   and  the 
mendation,  and  tbe  am«idment    opinions  of  all  tbe  leading  states- 
of  the  Constitution  dept  side  by    men  of  every  party,  but  the  offi- 
ce wHh  the  rdbrm  in  the  ad-    cial  sanctkm  of  every  President, 
ministration  of  tbe  Government,     including    Mr    Jefferson,  under 
These  subjects  of  excitement    whose  administration  the  old  bank 
bad  subverted  tbe  purposes  for    was  authorized    to   establish    a 
which  they  were  intended,  and    Branch  at  New  Orleans. 
tbe  objects  of  tbe  agitators  being        Tbe  first  bank  of  the  United 
answered  in  the  triumph  of  their    States  was  incorporated  about  two 
party,  the  instruments  by  which    years  after  the  formation  of  the 
ihey  bad  accomplished  their  ends.    Government,  when  most  of  tbe 
were  laid  aside  as  no  longer  ne-    framers  of  tbe  Constitution  were 
cessary.  either  in  Congress  or  in  tbe  Cab- 

met.  The  act  incorporating  it  was 
Another  topic  introduced  into    paieed  by  large  majorities  and 
die  message,  met  with  a  still  worse    received  the  sanction  of  General 
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Washington .    This  bank  comm-  of  the  btnk  as  shown  from  die  Coo* 

ued  Its  operatioDs  for  twenty  y^trSy  sthution  itself,  and  eanie  to  the 

during  which  time  public  and  pri-  eondusion,    thut  Congress    was 

vate  credit  were  advanced  to  an  empowered  to  mstitate  t  b«ak 

eletated  condition  ^  and  the  finan-  not  only  as  one  of  *  the  necessary 

ces  of  the  country  {^ed  upon  a  and  proper  means'  of  execotfaig 

solid  foundation.  the  powers  rested  in  it  by  the 

Mr  Jeferson  came  into  power  Constitution,  but  abo  as  ao  indi0- 

after  a  violent  political  conflict,  pensable  means  m  regcdatmg  the 

and  the  bank  was  in  popular  opin-  national  carrency. 

ion  associated  with  those  mea«  They  also*  came  to  a  diflbrant 

sures,  which  had  rendered  the  opinion  from  that  contained  m  the 

federal  party  unpopular.  message  respecting  the  expedient 

As  a  party,  therefore,  those  ad-  ey  of  the  measure.    At  the  time 

ministering  the  (Sovemment  were  when  the  bank  was  eMblisbed, 

opposed  to  the  renewal  of  its  the  currency  of  the  Unioa  was 

charter,  and  on  the  proposition  to  disordered  to  soch  an  extent  that 

renew  it,  the  question  was  nega-  in  some  places  it  was  depreciated 

tived  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  S5  per  cent  more  than  in  others. 

President  of  the  Senate  and  by  The  circulatii^  medium  of  the 

a  majoritv  of  a  single  vote  in  the  United  States  had  been  ioeretaed 

House  ot  Representatives.  by  the  excessive  issues  of  the 

Within  less  than  three  years  banks  to    1^110,000,000;     and 

after  the  expiration  of  the  charter,  the*eflfects  of  this    depreciated 

the  circulating  medium  became  curraicy  were  not  only  manifest** 

disordered,  the  public   finances  ed  in  all  the  busmess  transactions 

deranged,  and  the  public  credit  <^  the  community,  but  bad  been 

impaired .     Every  member  of  the  productive  of  irretrievaUe  rma  to 

Cabinet  was  convinced  by  experi-  thousands  of  inttocent    individ- 

ence  of  the  necessity  of  a  national  uals. 

bank,  and  the  measure  was  recom-  Shortly  after  the  establishment 
mended  to  Congress  by  the  Sec-  of  the  bank,  the  other  banks  were 
retary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr  compelled  to  resume  specie  pay- 
Dallas).  Con^ss  accordingly  ments  and  witUn  three  years  mxn 
took  the  subject  mtoooDsideratbn,  the  date  of  its  charter,  the  dr- 
and  finally  passed  by  large  ma-  culating  medium  of  the  country 
jorities,  the  act  incorporating  the  was  reduced  to  ^45,000,000, 
present  bank.  and  the  natkm  furnished  with  a 

This  history  of  the  bank  fur-  sound  currency,  more  uniform  in 

nished  a  strong  argument  hi  fiivor  its  value  than  specie  itself,  and 

of  its  constitutionality,  and  in  ad-  of  absolute  uniferm  vahie  for  aB 

dition  to  this,  there  was  a  deci-  the  purposes  of  paying  the  publi<^ 

skn  of  the  Svpreme  Court  di-  contributions  and  (ti^ursmg  the 

rectty  to  the  ^tme  point.    The  public  revenue, 

committee  then  went  into  an  ex-  As  the  annual  coUectioiB  of  the 

amination  of  the  oonstitutionality  goremment  amount  to  $^,000,- 
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OOO,  or  nearly  one  half  of  the 
whole  circuktuig  inedium  of  the 
coMDtrjr,  the  bilb  of  the  baok  are 
tfaos  rendered  of  nearly  uniform 
vabe  ibrall  purposes,  aud  more 
90  cfatn  the  circulating  medium  of 
any  cooatry  of  equal  extent  in 
the  world. 

They  therefore  concluded,  that 
the  bank  had  fulfilled  the  ends 
for  which  it  was  chartered,  and 
that  if  the  ouestion  were  now  on 
the  renewaJ  of  ks  charter,  that 
expedieocy  and  a  regard  for  the 
public  interest  would  dictate  its 
renewal* 

Those  in  whose  hands  the  io- 
BtitatiQii  was  now  placed  had 
managed  it  with  discretion  and 
ability,  and  had  scrupulously 
avoided  all  interference  with  poli* 
tics.  The  stockholders  had  gen- 
erally porchased  in  at  advanced 
fHrices,  and  a  large  portion  of 
them  were  sraaU  capitalists  or 
trustees  of  widows  and  ophans, 
and  it  was  befieved  that  as  advan- 
tageous terms  could  be  obtained 
by  the  government  for  a  Tenewal 
from  the  present  bank  as  from 
any  new  institution  with  a  greater 
certain^  of  their  being  fulfilled. 

Hie  Committee  then  proceeded 
to  examine  the  proposition  of  the 
President  to  estabhsh  '  a  national 
bank,  founded  upon  the  credit  of 
theCSovemmentand  itsrevenues.' 
Without  branches  they  thought  it 
would  iail  to  furnish  a  currency, 
that  would  be  available  to  the 
Union  at  large  and  would  in  efllect 
be  merely  a  district  bank,  but 
whether  with  or  without  branches 
it  would  be  objectionable ;  inas- 
much as  it  would  vest  in  its  direc- 
tion the  power  to  pledge  the 
whole  credit  and  resources  of  the 


Unked  States,  and  would  tdv 
away  all  limit  to  excessive  issues. 
With  branches,  it  would  be  still 
more  objectionable,  as  it  vested 
the  Federal  Government  with  a 
patronage  of  most  extensive  in- 
fluene  and  embracing  the  con- 
trol of  all  the  bank  accommoda* 
tioQs  to  the  standing  amount  of 
jt50,000,000.  Such  a  control 
would  introduce  more  corruption 
in  the  Government,  than  all  the 
patronage  now  belonging  to  it* 
It  was  a  desperate  financial  ex- 
periment, without  parcel  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  Com- 
mittee also  doubted  the  power  of 
Congress  to  vest  the  power  of 
loaning  the  public  funds  in  another 
body }  but,  if  it  were  dear,  the 
objections  to  the  scheme  were  so 
obvious  and  conclusive,  that  they 
unhesitatingly  condemned  it  as 
pregnant  with  the  most  porten- 
tous mischiefs  and  calculated  to 
introduce  the  most  pernicious  in- 
fluence into  the  public  councils. 

The  report  from  the  Committee 
on  finance  in  the  Senate,  concur^ 
red  with  that  of  the  House  in  its 
conclusions,  and  was  equally  de- 
cisive in  its  ccmdemnation  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  President. 

The  friends  of  the  administra- 
tion formed  a  majority  in  both 
Committees,  and  the  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  opinions  entertained 
by  them  from  that  expressed  in 
the  message,  afforded  a  striking 
proof  of  the  want  of  harmony 
between  the  Cabinet  and  the 
party  which  had  brought  it  into 
power. 

The  efifect  produced  in  the 
public  mind  by  the  message  was 
entirely  done  away,  and  the  stodc 
of  the  bank,  which  had  faUen 
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u|Min  die  iMhrfliy  of  die  mesMge 
fiom  126  to  120,  rose  after  the 
poblioation  of  these  rqx>rts  to 
127  end  finally  attained  the  price 
of  $130  per  share. 

On  another  topic  of  general 
importMcey  die  reoonraiendatioa 
of  the  President  met  w^h  more 
ra?or.  The  Tariff  of  1828,  be- 
came a  law  during  the  ezeitemefrt 
of  a  contested  dectioo,  and  in 
adjusting  its  details,  more  regard 
had  been  paid  to  the  poiiticu  ef- 
fect of  the  law  than  to  the  per- 
manent bterests  of  the  country, 
or  to  the  rules  of  political  econo- 
my. Indeed  some  proirisioiis  had 
been  introduced  into  the  bill  by 
its  enemies,  with  the  express  view 
of  rendering  it  olmoxious,  and 
the  very  end  of  the  law,  that  of 
encouraging  the  woollen  interest, 
was  ha^rded,  and  at  all  events 
rendered  more  difficuk  of  attain- 
ment by  the  almost  prohibitory 
duty  imposed  on  the  coarse  wod 
of  South  America* 

In  his  anMMd  message  the  Presi- 
dent had  invited  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  subject,  and 
stat^,  that  the  general  rule  to  be 
observed  in  imposing  duties  upon 
articles  of  foreign  production  was 
that  which  woidd  place  our  own 
in  fidr  eomp^ition  with  those  of 
other  countries,  except  those  ar- 
ticles vrhkh  are  of  primary 
necesmty  in  time  of  war*  In 
laying  down  this  rule  for  the 
modifieation  of  the  tariff,  an  im- 
{died  dissent,  except  as  to  articles 
required  in  time  of  war,  wa^ 
given  to  the  prtncipie  of  protection, 
upon  which  the  tariff  of  1828, 
waa  founded ;  nor  was  any  reser- 
vation made  in  £ivor  of  the  princi- 


ple o(  retaliation,  a  prraciple 
which,  in  the  opbton  of  many, 
was  deemed  to  have  entered  mcMre 
lareely  into  the  motive  to  the 
tariff  of  1828,  than  any  desire  to 
protectthe  American  manufac- 
turer from  foreign  competition. 

In  modifying  the  tan^  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  was  particu- 
larly invited  to  the  agricuhoral 
interest,  as  superior  in  importance 
to  all  other  interests,  whldi  were 
deserving  of  encouragement  only 
so  far  as  they  contribute  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  agicukoral 
productions ;  and  it  was  abo  ad- 
vised to  unite  m  diminishmg  all 
burdens  obnoxiotts  to  any  par- 
ticular section  of  the  Union. 

This  recommendation  was  too 
oracular  to  be  relied  onasindi- 
ci^e  of  the  real  opinions  of  the 
President  on  this  disputed  ques- 
tion. 

The  exceptions  in  favor  0f  arti- 
cles required  in  time  of  war 
might  be  indefinitely  extended, 
so  as  to  comprehend  more  than 
even  the  advo<»Uesof  an  ultra 
tariff  demanded. 

A  nation  requires  in  war  aO 
and  even  more  than  k  consumes 
in  peace,  and  even  in  an  army, 
woollen,  cotton,  linen  and  iron 
manufiictures  and  a  variety  of 
other  protected  ardeles,  are  of 
prime  necessity.  Unless  die  ex- 
ception be  confined  to  fire  arms, 
powder  and  ball,  it  is  too  in- 
definite to  mean  anything,  and 
with  that  construction,  die  recom- 
mendation is  hostile  to  the  tariflT 
policy. 

It  was  probably  so  understood, 
and  with  the  view  of  afieeticTg  a 
modification  of  the  revenue  sys- 
tem, several  b31s  were  introduced 


TARIFF;  Wi 

to  wpeal  or  dimiiiisb  the  duties  ODthegood^aodtopreveDtinuids 

oa  various  articles  ot  general  con-  or  fiUse  valuations  by  foreign  part- 

sumpUoQ.  ners  or  agents  of  the  reudoit  im- 

This  hostility  to  the  tariff  had  porters«    Tlie  bill   received  its 

been    naanife^ed  early    in  the  1st  and  2d  readings  and  then 

session  by  many  of  the  friends  of  remained  on  the  vSAq  until  the 

tbe  adaiinistration ;  but  an  equally  )  5th  of  April,  when,  after  diqx>8- 

stroQg  feeling  of    dissatisfaction  ing  of  some  preliminary  business 

with  the    existing    law,  on  tbe  in  the  Committee  of  the  whole 

ground  of  its  inadequate  protec-  house,  Mr  Mallary  moved,  that 

tiOD  to  the  woollen  manufacturer,  tbe  Committee  take  up  tbe  bill 

bad  induced  the  friends  of  the  amending  the  tariff,  which  was 

policy  to  bring  forward  tbe  sub-  carried. 

ject  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a       Tbe    bill  having    been  read 

modificatioa  of    the  law    more  through  — 
frvorable  to  their  interests,  and  to        Mr  Mallary  explained  that  the 

prevent  tbe  frauds,  which  were  object  of  the  bill  being  merelv  to 

alleged  to  be  daily  practised  on  tbe  give  effect  lo  die  Tariff  BiU  of 

revenue.  1828,  it  involved    no  principle 

A  bin  was  accordingly  reported  which  was  likely  to  distract  the 

in  tbe  House  of  Representatives  opinions  of  the  House^  as  be  pre- 

by  Mr  Mallary,  chairman  of  the  sumed  that  all  would  unite  in  giv- 

GommitteeoamanuCaictures,  on  the  ing  force  to  an  existing  law. 
27th  of  Jan.,  1830,  to  regulate        He  then  proceeded  to  show  in 

the  eitry  of  woollen  importadons.  what  manner  the  law  of  1828 

This  bill  provided,  that  a  sworn  had  been  violated,  and  to  point 

cofiy  of  tbe  invoice  of  manufac-  out  'the  efficacy  of  the  remedy 

tures,  of  which  wool  is  a  compo-  proposed  by  the  bill  under  con- 

nentpart,  should  be  delivered  to  sideration.    On  the  policy  of  Ibr- 

tfae  coHector  and  compared  with  eign  countries    in  reference   to 

die  goods  which  were  to  be  sent  their  trade,  he  made  some  re- 

to  m  custom-house  for  the  pur-  marks,  exonerating  France,  Hol- 

pose  of  comparison.  land,  &c,  from  any  attempts  to 

Provisioa  was  also  made  for  embarrass  our  trade.    En^and 

tbe  appraisement  of  the  goods,  adopting  her  new  notions  of  firee 

and  for  the  forfeiture  of  i  thereof  tracle,  bas  also  adopted  the  im- 

if  tbe  mpraised  value  exceeded  pression  that  it  is  abnost  doing 

the  invoice  price  more  than  10  per  God  service  to  put  down  our  pro- 

cent;  ^dmeofif  more  than  1$  tective  policy.    He  stated  what 

per  cent ;  and  for  the  forfeiture  of  were  the  regulations  of  tbe  exist- 

tbe  wbde,  if  more  than  20  per  ing  law  by  which  collectors  of 

ceoL    A  reappraisement  could  be  the  Custom  Houses  were  governs 

demanded  by  the  importer,  or  he  ed.    He  showed  that  the  cause  of 

mi^  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe  great  frauds  that  bad  been 

the  Treasury,  and  provbion  was  committed,  was  to  be  found  in  tbe 

alio  made  for  fbrfeitiare  fbr  alter-  fact  that  tbe  goods  were  not  left  in 

k%  or,  cooolerfeitiog  tbe  marks  the  possession  of  the  collector,  as 
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die  law  presumed  that  thej  would 
be,  and  that  the  only  goods  over 
which  he  was  able  to  exercise  con- 
trol, were  the  packaees  in  the  Ap- 
praiser's Office.  He  read  from  a 
private  memorandum  some  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  of  the  law. 

Mr  Cambreleng  wished  to 
know  the  authority  to  which  he 
referred. 

Mr  Mallary  replied  that  the  au- 
thority was  a  good  one. 

Mr  Drayton  rose  to  order. 

He  wished  to  know  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  was  not 
bound  to  give  up  his  authority 
when  asked  for  it. 

The  Chair  decided  that  Mr 
Mallary  was  in  order,  and  that  it 
was  entirely  at  his  discretion  to 
give  or  withhold  his  authority. 

Mr  Mallary  then  proceeded  to 
read  the  memorandum  which  he 
had  commenced,  together  with 
another  which  specifies  the  forms 
at  the  Custom  House.  One  pack- 
age in  twenty  only  b  sent  by  the 
Appraiser,  and  the  other  nineteen 
are  distributed  in  all  quarters, 
where  they  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Collector  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  penalty  or  ascer- 
taining value. 

He  stated  that  goods  which  it 
was  known  would  produce  five 
dollars  in  Boston,  had  passed  the 
Custom  House  in  New  York  un- 
der the  dollar  minimum. 

As  to  the  evasion  of  the  reve- 
nue, he  referred  to  the  message  of 
the  President,  and  to  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  show  that  theyare  such  as  re- 
quire remedy.  The  Collector  of 
rfew  York  also  admitted  that  mon- 
strous evasions  of  the  revenue 
have  taken  place :  but  he  wanted 


the  power  to  prevent  tbem.  Here 
he  complimented  the  vigilance 
and  industry  of  the  present  Col- 
leotor  in  the  highest  terms.  He 
had  done  hb  duty  as  far  as  he 
could,  and  the  present  bill  wouM 
give  that  power  which  is  required 
to  make  his  exertk>ns  efiecttial. 
He  stated,  on  the  authority  <^  an 
Appraiser,  what  was  the  |M-actice 
in  the  Appraising  Department 

Having  gone  through  these 
statements,  he  inquired  where 
was  the  security  which  this  law 
was  to  give  to  the  revenue  ?  It 
was  alleged  that  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturer and  aeent  are  honest 
men,  who  are  to  be  trusted.  Yet 
members  of  this  House,  it  had 
been  declared  on  this  floor,  could 
not  be  trusted  to  calculate  their 
own  mileage :  and  the  Speaker 
could  not  be  permitted  to  appoint 
a  draughtsman. 

He  took  a  view  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  importing  business. 
Before  the  war,  there  were  about 
fifty  importing  merchants  in 
New  York :  now,  there  are  not 
more  than  five  or  six.  At  Bos- 
ton there  were  thirty  or  {ortj: 
there  are  now  about  sev^. 
There  are  about  six  or  seven  out 
of  sevetity  in  Philadelphia ;  and 
they  are  in  about  the  same  ratio 
in  Baltimore.  Although  there 
were  formerly  about  160  import- 
ing merchants,  he  could  only  now 
make  out  about  sixteen.  The  na- 
ture of  the  importing  business  has 
also  undergone  great  changes. 
He  admitted  the  influence  wUch 
auction  sales  had  had  in  the  cor- 
ruption ot  trade,  but  contended 
that  this  corruption  had  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  successful 
frauds  practised  on  the  revenue. 
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On  tfae  suliject  of  the  individ- 
wris  who  are  engaged  in  the  tnr- 
por^ag  trade,  he  stated  that  many 
of  these  were  foreigners,  who 
came  here  to  carry  on  importa- 
tioe,  abuse  oar  country,  Kve  two 
or  three  in  a  garret,  where  (hey 
nake  out  their  invoices,  write  es- 
sajrs  on  free  trade,  and  having  an- 
swered the  purposes  for  which 
they  came,  return  home  to  enjoy 
the  profits  of  their  labors.  Thus 
tbe  fair  and  high  reputation  of  the 
American  merchant  had  been  un- 
dermined :  but  be  hoped  that  the 
day  was  at  hand  when  this  reputa- 
^on  would  be  again  placed  on  its 
oQce  elevated  station. 

He  stated,  that  from  all  the  evi- 
dence he  had  seen,  he  was  satis- 
fied that  in  ten  years  there  had 
been  evasions  of  the  revenue  to 
the  amount  of  thirty  millions, 
being  an  average  of  three  millions 
a  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
fraudulent  invoices  of  ad  valorem 
goods.  He  then  referred  to  the 
progress  which  smuggling  had 
made  within  a  short  time,  on  the 
frontier.  Fron>  an  investigation, 
be  had  recendy  come  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion,  that  great 
frauds  were  thus  iCommitted  on 
tbe  pubKc. 

After  going  through  the  general 
sulqect,  he  explained  the  details 
of  the  hill,  as  regards  tlieir  char- 
acter and  operation,  obviating 
tbe  objections  which  had  been 
made  against  it.  The  Committee 
bad  avoided  the  introduction  of 
any  new  principle,  and  had  kept 
as  near  the  letter  of  the  old  law 
as  possible. 

He  concluded   whh  urang  on 
Ae  House  the  necessity  of  enact*- 
iDg    some     remedies    for    tbe 
14 


etife  which  had  been  proved  tb 
exist. 

The  subject  was  then  postponed 
for  other  business,  omit  the  26th 
of  April,  when  upon  motion  of  Mr 
Mallary  the  house  again  went  into 
Committee  of  the  whole,  and  re- 
sumed the  consideration  ofihe  bfW. 

Mr  McDuffie  replied  to  Mt- 
Mallary,  and  cominenced  by  say- 
ing, that  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion was  designed  to  enforce  ex- 
isting laws  of  the  country,  and 
effect  a  more  faithful  collection  of 
the  duties  on  impoits.  This  was 
an  object  right  and  proper  in  iti- 
self,  and  one  which  be  waii  will- 
ing to  promote.  H^  woulJ  be 
always  in  favor  of  enforcing  th^ 
faithful  collection  of  the  revenue, 
even  though  he  might  object  to 
the  laws,  by  which  it  was  levied!  . 
In  this  case,  however,  he  would 
attain  the  faidifol  collection  of  the 
revenue  by  a  mode  different  from 
that  contemplated  by  the  bill.  He 
would  do  it  by  diminishing  tfae' du- 
ties, and  thereby  remov'ing  the 
inducement  to  evade  the  dutfes. 
With  this  view  he  moved  m  amend 
the  bill  by  striking  out  all  of  tho 
bxH  after  the  first  section,  a«H 
inserting  provisions  reducing  file 
duties  on  woollen  and  cotton  man- 
ufacttires,  iron  in  bars  and  bcJts, 
Iremp  flax,  molasses,  indigo;  co^ 
ton  bagging,  to  what  they  wei'e 
previous  to  the  tariff  <?f  182  4^ 
and  that  the^  duty  on  snh  be  re- 
duced to  15  cent9  per  btishel  of 
66  pounds,,  from  and  afler  th^ 
30th  of  Junti  next,  and  H)'  cen^s 
after  June,  1831. 

.Mr  McDuAe    said  that '  the 
course  prescribed  by  his  amend-  . 
ment,  would  aflTord  the  best  seciit-   . 
rity   for  the  faithful  collection  of 
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Ibe  revenue.  He  expressed  his 
convM^tion  that  the  present  Tariff 
gystem  was  not  only  destructive 
of  our  commerce,  ruinous  to  our 
commercial  marine,  and  oppres- 
sive on  the  Southern  States,  init 
also  oppressive  on  the  great  mass 
of  the  community,  even  on  the 
manufacturing  States  themselves, 
where  nine  individuals  are  injured 
for  the  benefit  of  one.  He  then 
went  at  great  length  into  ail  the 
arguments  which  have  been  from 
time  to  time  advanced  against  the 
Tariff  policy,  and  continued  his 
argument  on  that  question  during 
the  residue  of  that  day  and 
also  the  38th  and  29di  of  April, 
when  the  bill  was  again  considered. 
The  discussion  being  thus  begun, 
was  continued  in  Committee  on 
the  Sd,  4th,  5th,  7th,  8th,  10th, 
tod  11th  of  May*  when  the  bill 
was  reported  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment,  which  was  in  ef- 
fect the  substitution  of  a  new  bill, 
having,  however,  the  same  object 
in  view.  This  bill  with  some 
unimportant  amendments  will  be 
found  among  the  Acts  of  Con- 
gress in  the  second  part  of  this 
volume.*  Upon  the  report  being 
read,  Mr  McDuffie  moved  the 
amendments  proposed  by  him  in 
Committee.  The  first,  reducing 
the  duties  on  woollen  manufac- 
tures, was  negatived,  68  affirma- 
tive, 130  negative.  The  second  re- 
lating to  cotton,  hemp, '  iron,  mo- 
lasses, &(c,  was  negatived,  70  aff. 
117  neg.  and  the  third  reducing 
the  duty  on  salt,  to  15  cents  per 
bushel  after  September  1st,  1830, 
and  10  cents  after  September  1st, 
1P31,  was  carried,  120  affirmative, 
83  negative. 


Mr  Wilde  then  moved  an 
amendment,  the  effect  of  wbich 
was  to  repeal  the  tariff  of  1828, 
which  was  negatived  68  affirma* 
tive,  120  negative.  Mr  Gorham 
then  moved  a  reconsideration  of 
the  2d  amendment  proposed  by  Mr 
McDuffie  relating  to  the  duties 
on  hemp,  iron,  flour,  molasses, 
indigo  and  cotton  manufactures. 
Mr  Gorham  said  that  he  had  voted 
in  good  faith  with  the  friends  of 
protection,  against  what  was  re- 
garded as  a  general  hostile  move- 
ment against  the  tariff.  His  own 
original  objections  to  the  tariff 
were  known,  and  his  reasons  for 
refusing  to  repeal  it  after  the  sys- 
tem had  been  established.  He  had 
now  voted  with  the  friends  of  the 
system,  against  any  part  of  the 
repeal  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  even  on 
those  articles,  iron,  hemp,  be,  on 
which  he  most  disliked  to  con- 
tinue the  duty ;  but  as  the  decision 
of  the  House  on  the  salt  duty 
showed  that  it  was  willing  to  di- 
minish the  duty  on  one  article,  it 
was  necessary  to  re-open  the  sub- 
ject, and  see  whether  it  would  not 
also  modify  the  duty  on  other  arti- 
cles equally  deserving  of  reduc- 
tion. He,  therefore,  had  made 
this  motion,  and  went  on  to  sus- 
tain it  by  argument  at  considera- 
ble length. 

Mr  Storrs,  of  N.  Y.  concurred 
with  Mr  G.  in  his  objections  to 
the  repeal  of  the  salt  duty,  and 
in  favor  of  his  motion.  The 
State  of  New  York  had  been  a 
firm  supporter  of  the  protectmg 
system,  but  let  its  friends  repeal 
the  salt  duty,  and  thus  touch  one 
great  source  of  her  canal  fund^ 
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•nd  force  her  to  resort  to  a  direct  it  possible  to  agree  upon  any  biH 

tax  to  supply  the  loss,  and  gentle-  upon  this  subject,  be  would,   to 

men  /wouid  find  that  State  not  make  way   for  such   a   motion* 

going  with  them  much  longer  in  withdraw  the  motbn  be  bad  made. 

suppordDg  the  other  parts  of  tbe  Mr  Doddridge,    of   Virginia, 

Tariff.  having  intimated  a  disposition  to 

After  some  desultory  debate  make  tbe  motion  suggested  by' 
the  House  adjourned  to  tbe  next  tbe  member  from  Massachusetts, 
dav,  when  Mr  Gorbam  again  Mr  Gorham  vnihdrew  his  motion , 
bnefly  explained  bis  object  in  and  Mr  Doddridge  moyed  to  re- 
making the  motion  and  asked  what  consider  the  vote  upc»  M  B  irrio- 
would  be  the  effect  of  now  mov-  ger's  amendment  lor  reducing  the 
iog  tbe  previous  question  ?  duty  on  Salt, 

The  Speaker  said  it  would  then  Mr  Wayne,  of  Georgia,  as*ced 

bring  bacK  tbe  House  to  the  ques-  whether  it  was  tbe  intention  ot 

tion  of  reconsideration.  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

Mr  Gorham  then   asked,  that,  to  renew  his  motion  if  the  pend- 

supposing  he  withdrew  bis  motion  ing  motion  was  rejected. 

to  recorader,  and   then   moved  Mr  Gorham  declining  to  make 

the  previous  question,  what  would  any  pledge  on  that  point  — 

be  the  effect  ?  Mr  Wayne,  taking  it  for  granted 

Tbe  Speaker  said   the  effect  that  such  was  the  intention  of  Mr 

would  be  to  bring  back  the  bill  Gorham,  made  a  decided  speech 

before  tbe  House  in  its  original  against  the  course  now  proposed, 

shape,  as  reported  by  the  Com-  considering  it  as  a  mere  proposi- 

mittee  on  Manufactures,  exciud-  tion,  call  it  by  what  name  gentle- 

'mg  all  tbe  amendments  made  in  men  would,  of  bargain  and  sale  ; 

Committee  of  tbe  Whole.  against  which  he  inveighed   with 

Mr  Gorbam  said,  such  was  his  considerable  warmth  and  zeaL 

own  view.     He  would  therefore  Mr  Barringer,  of  North  Caro* 

withdraw  his  motion  to  reconsider,  lina,  deprecated  a  protracted  de- 

and  move  the  previous  question.  bate  on   this   question  of  recon- 

He  considered  the  vote  upon  sideration,  and  expressed  great 
tbe  Salt  Duty  as  breaking  in  upon  regret  that  so  much  difficulty 
the  present  system  of  revenue,  should  exist  in  obtaining  a  reduc- 
ir^siead  of  regulating  its  collection,  tion  of  the  duly  on  this  necessary 
which  was  the  object  of  the  orig-  of  life.  He  dwelt  upon  the  course 
iaal  bill  now  under  consideration,  of  tbe  State  of  Nonh  Cat^olina  in 
He  appealed  togentlemen  whether  reference  to  this  duty  and  to  tbe 
it  was  possible  to  pass  any  bill  on  Tariff  generally,  and  made  a  very 
this  subject  at  this  Session,  if  tbe  strong  appeal  to  the  magnanimity 
whole  field  of  debate  was  thus  and  spirit  of  conciliation  of  mem- 
thrown  open.  Mr  G.  concluded  hers  from  other  States  to  grant 
by  saying,  that,  under  this  view  this  little  boon  to  a  State  which 
<i  the  case,  if  any  gentleman  had  heretofore  asked  for  so  little, 
would  mo\'e  to  reconsider  tbe  vote  and  submitted  so  cheerfully  to  the 
upon  tbe  Salt  Duty,  so  as  to  make  laws  regulating  the  duties  on  im* 
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ports^  and  to  tbe  genera]  legisk* 
lion  of  Congress,  Mr  B.  con- 
rinded  liis  speech  by  a  rootion  for 
the  previous  question  (which 
would  have  been  upon  tlie  ques- 
tion immediately  pending,  viz. 
reconaideration.) 

The  House  refused  to  second 
the  previous  question,  by  a  vote 
•of  98  to  83. 

Mr  Keedy  of  Massachusetts, 
then  presentfcd  his  views  of  the 
subject  of  the  duty  on  Salt. 
He  reviewed  the  liisiory  of  tJie 
Salt  manufacture,  from  its  begin- 
ning at  the  commeiiceiuent  of  the 
Revolution,  and  its  present  state. 
He  expatiated x>n  the  value  of  this 
manufacture  and  the  dieapness 
of  the  article  now  produced  by 
the  Eastern  manufactories;  and 
showed  the  very  different  state 
of  things  existing  now  Iropu  that 
which  existed  when  the  duty  was 
fixed  —  a  state  of  things  which 
in  his  view  afforded  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  duty.  lie  repelled  the 
suggestion  of  bargam  in  this  mat- 
ter, remarking  that  all  legislation 
was  founded  on  compromise,  and 
that  giving  it  an  ill  name  did  not 
change  its  general  principle. 

Mr  Vinton,  of  Ohio,  addressed 
the  House  at  considerable  length 
against  tlie  repeal  of  the  duty ; 
when  he  had  concluded  — 

Mr  Thomson,  of  Georgia, 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider on  the  table,  and  asked  for 
the  ayes  and  noes,  but  he  widi- 
<irew  his  motion  at  the  request  of 

Mr  McCoy,  who  then  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty, 
and  against  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. He  renewed  the  motion 
to  }ay  die  resolution  on  the  table. 


The  ayes  ao^  noes  vere  tfaai 
ordered. 

Tlie  question  was  then  takco 
and  decided  in  the  negative  — 
ayes  95,  noes  101. 

Mr  Polk  tl)en  made  some  ob- 
£ervatk)ns  against  the  motioD  to 
reconsider. 

Mr  Everett  thinking  the  ques- 
tion sufficiently  argued,  deniaod- 
ed  the  previous  question. 

Mr  Wayne  moved  a  call  of  the 
House,  but  the  motion  was  nega- 
tived —  ayes  G8. 

The  call  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  seconded. 

Mr  Cambreleng  asked  for  the 
ayes  and  noes  on  the  previous 
question,  which  was  ordered. 

The  House  then  decided  that 
the  main  question  be  now  put — 
ayes  171,  noes  25. 

The  ayes  and  noes  were  then 
ordered  on  tlie  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  question  was  taken  and 
decided  in  the  affirmative  —  ayes 
102,  noes  97. 

So  the  House  agreed  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  question  then  recurring 
on  the  amendment  proposing  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  salt, 

Mr  McDuffie  modified  the 
amendment  so  as  to  defer  the  re- 
duction to  15  cents,  to  tbe  1st  of 
September,  1 831 ,  and  the  reduc- 
tion to  10  cents,  from  and  after 
tbe  31st  December,  1832.  < 

The  debate  was  now  renewed, 
and  continued  with  unabated  ani- 
mation and  occasional  pungency 
during  several  hours. 

Messrs  Cambreleng,  Drayton, 
Barringer,  Angel,  Semmes,  Craig 
of  Va.  Jennings,  Wildc  and  Liea, 
advocated   tbe  amendment,  and 
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the  propriety  of  reducing  the 
duty:  and  Messrs  Spencer  of 
N.  Y.,MaJlary,  Storrsof  N.  Y., 
Irvin  of  Ohio,  Test,  Davis  of 
Mass.,  and  Reed,  opposed  the 
amendment  for  various  reasons ; 
some  because  they  were  opposed 
to  the  reduction  as  impolitic,  and 
which  woold  not  diminish  the 
price  to  tlie  consumer;  others 
that  it  was  improper,  connected 
with  this  bill ;  othersthat  it  would 
put  the  bin  itself  in  jeopardy, 
though  they  were  not  opposed  to 
the  repeal  of  the  duty,  il  it  were 
an  unconnected  proposition.  For 
the  reason  last  mentioned,  Messrs 
Ramsay  and  Miller  stated  they 
should  vote  now  against  tlie 
amendment,  although  they  yester- 
day voted  for  it. 

The  question  at  length  being 
put  on  the  amendment,  it  was 
negatived  by  the  following  vote  ; 
98  affirmative,  102  negative 

The  question  then  recurring  on 
the  substitute  to  the  original  bill, 
agreed  to  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole, 

Mr  Polk  called  for  a  division 
of  the  question  so  as  to  leave  for 
separate  decision,  the  section  con- 
taining the  amendment  respecting 
the  duty  on  iron  (the  9th,)  offered 
ta  Committee  of  the  whole,  and 
after  some  explanatory  remarks 
by  Mr  P.  and  some  passages  be- 
tween him  and  Mr  Sterigere  on  a 
point  of  order, 

The  question  was  put  on  all 
the  sections  of  the  substitute,  ex- 
cepting that  above  mentioned,  and 
agreed  to  by  yeas  and  nays  — 
yeas  185,  nays  11. 

The  question  then  came  up  on 
the  amendment  of  Mr  Scott,  strik- 
ing out  the  provisos  in  the  9lh 
section  of  the  bill. 
41* 


The  question  being  put  on 
striking  out  the  proviso,  it  was 
negatived  by  yeas  and  nays — ^j'eas 
36,  nays  140. 

Mr  Chilton  moved  to  include 
in  the  amendment  imported  iron 
*  used  for  axes,  hoes,  or  ploughs, 
or  for  any  other  purpose  of  agri- 
culture,' and  made  some  remarks 
against  favoring  large  and  wealthy 
rail  road  companies,  and  refusing 
the  same  favor  to  the  poor  who 
labored  for  their  bread.  He  con- 
cluded by  asking  for  the  ayes  and 
noes  on  his  amendment,  but  they 
were  not  granted,  and  the  amend- 
ment was  negatived  —  ayes  57, 

Mr  Drayton  then  moved  to  add 
to  the  amendment  an  amendment 
providing  for  a  repeal,  after  De- 
cember next,  of  the  duty  laid  on 
imported  slates  by  the  tariff  of 
1828,  and  he  exhibited  a  number 
of  reasons,  and  several  facts  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr  Buchanan  made  a  state- 
ment of  facts  relative  to  the  abund- 
ant supply  of  slates  which  Penn- 
sylvania furnished,  to  show  the 
inexpediency  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  Carson  replied  to  Mr  B. 
and  controverted  the  propriety  of 
allowing  a  profit  of  300  per  cent 
to  the  workers  of  slate  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  Mr  Hunt  and  Mr 
Ihrie  sustained  the  statement  of 
Mr  B.  to  show  the  capacity  of  the 
country  to  supply  plenty  of  slate, 
but  that  the  business  could  not  be 
prosecuted  without  the  protecting 
duty. 

It  being  now  after  8  o'clock,  a 
motion  was  made  to  adjourn  -^ 
but  negatived. 

Mr  Drayton  replied  to  all  the 
objections,  to  show  that  th  •  duty 
was  onerous  and  improper. 

The  questk>n  being  then  put, 
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ttte  aroendmeiit  ofibred  by  Mr  D. 
was  rejected  —  ayes  55. 

Mr  Tucker  rose  to  move  an 
Timendment,  that  after  June  next, 
the  duty  on  molasses  be  reduced 
to  five  cents  a  gallon.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  had,  when  the  ob- 
noxious tariff  law  of  1825  was 
before  the  House,  voted  for  the 
high  duQr  on  molasses,  in  hopes 
of  killing  the  bill ;  be  thought  be 
could  make  good  come  out  of 
evil;  but  he  was  deceived.  He 
did  not  think  the  friends  of  that 
bill  would  swatlow  the  molasses, 
but  he  was  disappointed.  As  he, 
however,  had  aided  to  put  on  the 
duty,  he  now  wished  to  try  to  take 
it  off,  and  be  asked  the  yeas  i^nd 
nays  on  the  question  :  but  they 
were  refused  by  the  House  :  and 

The  amendment  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 

Mr  Drayton  then  moved  that 
after  the  30th  of  June  next,  the 
same  duty  now  imposed  on  a  ton 
of  slates,  be  imposed  on  1000 
slates,  for  reasons  which  be  ex* 
plained ;  but  the  motion  was  nega- 
tived. 

The  question  was  then  put  on 
the  amendment  of  Mr  Scott,  to 
insert  the  9th  section,  which  was 
carried,  yeas  lip3,  na}rs  ^9,  and 
the  bill  ordered  to  a  3d  reading, 
118  affirmative,  24  negative. 

On  the  13t)i  of  May  the  bill 
was  read  a  third  time,  and  the 
question  stated  —  *  shall  the  bill 


pass 
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Mr  Hall,  of  North  Carolina, 
made  a  few  remarks,  embracing 
his  objections  to  this  bill  and  to 
the  system  of  which  it  is  a  part ; 
and  stating  th^t  even  had  the  re- 
peal of  the  duty  on  salt  been  re- 
tained, much  as  he  desired  that 
ineasMTQi  he  could  not  have  voted 


for  the  biH.  He  ctiM  for  tbe 
yeas  and  nays  oo  its  passage,  asA 
they  were  ordered. 

Mr  Tucker,  of  Soulb  Caroboa. 
entered  pretty  largely  into  a  state- 
ment also  of  his  objections  to  the 
bill,  and  to  the  protecting  ^s- 
tem. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr  Chil- 
ton, of  Kentucky,  wfaa  argued 
earnestly  at  some  length  on  the 
same  side,  and  concluded  widk  a 
motion  to  lay  the  bill  on  tbe  taUe, 
which  was  negatived. 

Mr  Cambreieng  briefly  slated 
why  he  should  vote  for  the  biU, 
notwithstanding  bb  repugnance  lo 
some  of  its  provisions,  which  he 
deemed  improper,  but  which  be 
relied  on  tbe  Senate  to  rectify. 

The  question  was  then  put  on 
the  passage  of  tbe  bill,  and  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative  by  the 
following  vote :  127  yeas,  41 
nays. 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, which  reported  it  with 
verbal  amendments,  and  on  tbe 
19th  of  May  it  was  brought  up 
for  consideration,  when  the  ameno- 
roents  were  agreed  to.  MrCham- 
bersthen  moved  further  to  amend 
tbe  bill  by  inserting  in  tlie  sixth 
line  of  the  third  section,  after  the 
word '  article,'  the  words  ^  of  same 
price  in  the  invoice; '  it  was  de- 
termined in  tbe  negative,  as  fol- 
lows :  yeas  18,  nays  24. 

The  bill  was  then  further 
amended  and  reported  to  tbe 
Senate;  and  the  amendoieots 
being,  in  part,  concurred  in,  the 
bill  was  further  amended,  and  on 
the  question  of  engro6»ng  the  bill 
for  a  third  reading,  it  was  deter- 
mined in  tbe  affirmative  —  28 
yeas,  14  nays. 
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The  b3t  was  then  sent  back  to 
tte  House,  vfhere  the  amendments 
were  concurred  in,  and  tbe  biH 
beiag  sanctioned  by  tlie  President 
becwie  a  law. 

The   divisions  so     frequently 
taken  duri«g  tbe  progress  of  this 
bill,  showed   that  a  strong  party 
in  tbe  House  was  in  favor  of  re- 
4ttdng  the  duties  on  salt  and  mo- 
lasses, and  it  was  determmed  to 
urge  these  subjects  on  the  con- 
aderation  of  Congress.   As  many 
liad  declared  their  willingness  to 
vote  for  a  redoction  of  the  duties 
oo  these  articles,  but  had  inti- 
mated  a  wish  to  have  tbe  sulgects 
AstJDCtly  presented,  separate  bills 
were  btroduced  for  each  article. 
The  salt  duty  bad  been  frequent* 
ly  agitated    during  the  session, 
and  on  the    13th  of    May,  Mr 
Taliaferro  moved  a  resolution  to 
instruec  tbe  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  prepare  a  bill  to 
reduce  tbe  duty  to  ten  cents  per 
bushel,  and  after  September  30, 
1831,     abolishing  the  duty  al- 
together.    This  resolution    was 
discussed  during  the  hour  allotted 
to  tbe  consideration  of  resolutions 
en  the    16th,    17tb,  and  18lh  of 
May,  when  it  was  withdrawn,  the 
mover  having  been  informed  that 
the  Committee  had  prepared  a 
bfll  on  tbe  subject. 

On  the  19th,  accordingly,  Mr 
McDi^e,  from  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  reported  the 
following  bin  : 

Be  it  enacted,  be,  That  the 
doty  on  salt  be  fifteen  cents  per 
bu^iel  of  fifiysix  pounds,  from 
tbe  31  si  of  I>ecember  next,  until 
the  31st  of  December,  1831,  ajid 
ato*  that  time,  ten  cents  par  bush- 
el, and  no  more. 


The  bill  baviag'been  read,  Mr 
Earle  opposed  tbe  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  question  being  put  — 
*  shall  tlie  bill  be  rejected  ?'  Mr 
Davis,  of  South  Carolina,  moved 
a  call  of  the  House,  which  was 
ordered. 

The  call  was  proceeded  b  un- 
til the  doors  were  closed,  when 
further  proceedings  were  dispens- 
ed with,  and  the  doors  were  open- 
ed. Mr  Miller  briefly  gave  his 
reasons  for  voting  in  favor  of  this 
bill. 

Mr  Davis,  of  Massachusetts, 
spoke  against  the  present  reading 
of  the  bill  a  second  time,  and 
pledged  himself,  if  it  were  post- 
poned, to  offer  a  resolution,  call- 
ing for  information  which  was  ne^ 
cessary  for  the  correct  action  of 
the  House.  He  moved  to  post- 
pone the  bill  till  the  frst  Monday 
m  January. 

Mr  P.  P.  Barbour  asked  for 
the  previous  question  —  yeas  92. 
So  the  call  was  seconded. 

Mr  Powers  moved  to  lay  the 
bill  on  the  tabic. 

On  the  call  of  Mr  Conner  the 
ayes  and  noes  were  ordered  on 
this  questioiL 

The  question  was  then  taken 
and  decided  in  the  negative  — 
yeas  83,  nay^  102. 

The  ayes  and  noes  were  then 
ordeted  on  the  question— r^  shall 
the  main  question  be  now  put  ?' 
which  main  question  is — *  shall 
tbe  bill  be  rejected  ?' 

The  question  was  then  taken, 
and  the  House  determined  that 
tbe  main  question  shall  be  now 
put — yeas  1 10,  nays  73. 

The  question  was  then  taken 
on  the  question  •'^^  shall  the  bill 
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be  rejected  ?'  a^id   decided  in  the 
negative  —  yeas  84,  nays  102. 

On  the  20ih  the  bill  was  read 
a  second  time,  when  Mr  King,  of 
New  York,  moved  that  the  bill 
be  committed  to  the  Committee 
of  the  whole  House. 

Mr  McDuffie  opposed  this 
course,  as  merely  going  to  pro- 
duce delay  and  a  defeat  of  the 
bill,  which  if  there  was  a  majority 
favorable  to  the  object  should  be 
acted  on  immediately  to  efiect  its 
passage  this  session. 

Mr  Ingersoll  moved  that  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  be  in- 
structed to  amend  the  bill  so  as 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  molasses  to 
five  cents  per  gallon,  and  to  allow 
a  drawback  on  spirits  distilled 
from  foc^ign  molasses. 

Mr  Ingersoll  said,  if  there  was 
one  article  on  which  the  tariff  of 
1828  operated  unjustly,  it  was 
that  which  he  now  sought  to  re- 
lieve. The  injustice  of  the  double 
duty  imposed  on  molasses,  in 
1828,  would  be  very  generally 
acknowledged,  dnd  by  none  more 
frankly  than  those  by  whose  votes 
the  increase  was  eftected.  JVo 
man  would  now  deny  that  molas- 
ses was  loaded  with  a  heavy  duty 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
tariff  odious.  It  was  hoped  by 
the  Southern  gentlemen  who  voted 
it  in,  that  the  bill  would  be  thus 
drugged  by  too  heavy  a  dose  to 
go  down.  In  that  they  were  dis- 
appointed, and  he  was  glad  to  see 
a  disposition,  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed on  a  late  occasion,  by  one 
of  those  who  tvere  in  the  vote,  to 
undo  what  had  in  that  respect 
failed  to  answer  the  object  intend- 
ed.    Mr  Ingersoll  felt  more  soli- 


citude on  this  sobfect  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  from  having  recently 
examined  with  care  the  report 
from  the  Treasury  Department, 
in  regard  to  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  country  for  the 
past  year.  He  found  in  that 
document  that  our  trade  with  Cu- 
ba, the  island  from  whence  our 
greatest  importations  come,  had 
declined  nearly  a  million  of  dol- 
lars during  the  past  year  from 
what  it  had  usually  been.  The 
cause  of  this  decline  was  princi- 
pally to  be  attributed,  as  he  learned 
from  a  most  intelligent  resident  in 
that  isl^d,  to  the  fact,  that  under 
our  present  heavy  duty  upon 
molasses,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  expenses  of  freights  and 
casks,  the  islanders  could  not 
make  sales  of  the  article  to  us  to 
any  extent ;  and  they  now  actu- 
ally spread  over  their  land  and 
use  as  manure  immense  quanti- 
ties of  molasses,  which  they  would 
gladly  exchange  for  the  lumber 
and  breadstufl^  of  our  country  if 
we  would  but  let  the  trade  go  on. 
Are  gentlemen  aware,  said  Mr 
Ingersoll,  that  the  trade  with  Cu- 
ba is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
branches  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce ?  It  stands  on  the  list  next 
to  England  and  France  in  amount, 
and  strike  out  the  articles  of  cot- 
ton and  tobacco,  which  go  to 
these  countries,  and  it  will  exceed 
our  trade  with  both  nations. 
Nay,  sir,  as  a  market  for  our 
breadstuffs  it  is  more  valuable  to 
us  than  all  Europe.  It  is,  too,  a 
trade  in  which  every  section  of 
this  country  is  deeply  interested 
— •  it  has  no  sectional  bearing.  It 
takes,  in  large  quantities,  the  rice 
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o(  the  Souifay  the  hixa))er  of  North 
Carcdioat  the  graia  aad  beef  of 
ihe  West,  which  descend  the 
Mississippiy  and  find  there  alruost 
their  only  foreign  market  —  the 
flour  of  the  Middle  States,  the 
cofB,  meal,  lumher  and  live  stock 
of  New  £n^and.  Besides  this, 
iounenae  quantities  of  our  m^nii- 
facuired  articles  find  ao  outlet 
there.  Not  tlu>se  nianuljactures 
which  are  obnoxious  to  some 
parts  of  this  country,  but  those 
which  are  produced  in  the  work- 
shops of  our  meciianics  in  every 
State  of  the  Union  —  such  as 
hats,  leather,  carriages,  shoe^ 
harnesses,  soap,  candles  and 
cabinet  furniture.  A  trade  hke 
this  is  one  of  the  last  tliat  should 
be  shackled.  We  impose  heavy 
duties  on  European  goods,  be- 
cause we  cannot  barter  away  our 
breadstufii  or  agricultural  pro- 
ducts for  thetn;  but  here  is  a 
oiarket  that  offers  to  take  every- 
thing that  you  will  send  —  it  in- 
vites to  it  every  interest  that  can 
be  named.  Why,  then,  cripple 
it  by  an  ungenerous  regulation  of 
your  own?  and  why  visit  your 
heaviest  tax  upon  the  humblest 
article  which  goes  into  the  con- 
sumption of  the  poorest  people  of 
the  country  ? 

Mr  Ingersoll  said  he  would  say 
a  few  words  as  to  the  proposed 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt,  as 
he  might  not  have  another  op]x>r- 
tunity  to  give  his  reasons  for  tlie 
votes  he  had  given,  or  should 
^ve,  OD  that  question.  The  salt 
trade  of  tliis  country  had  not 
been  correctly  represented.  We 
have  heard  much  of  the  salt  tax, 
«a  bearing  severely  and  peculiar- 
ly on  the  poor :  and  so  far  as  that 


was  the  case,  he  could  go  as&r 
as  any  man  in  extending  relief. 
But  there  never  was  a  time,  even 
when  salt  was  duty  free,  that  it 
could  be  had  cheaper  than  it  now 
can,  even  on  the  seaboard ;  and 
n^ver  so  cheap  in  the  interior, 
near  the    extensive  salt    works 
which  have  grown  up  under  the 
operation  of  the   existing   duty. 
The  bulk  of  our  importation  of 
salt,  and  on  which  most  of  the 
duty  operates,  is  not  the  coarse 
West  India  salt,  used  to  pack  pro- 
visions, and  which  is  consumed 
pincipally  by  the  poorer  citizeoa, 
but  the  refined,  or  blown  salt,  as 
it  is  called,  which  we  import  from 
Liverpool,  or  other  ports  of  Great 
Britain.    The  value  of  foreiga 
salt  imported  during  the  lastyear^ 
as  appears  by  the  Treasury  re- 
turns, amounted  to  714,6 18   dol^ 
lars,  of  which  467,213   dollars 
was  imported,  not  from  'Turk's 
Island  or  from  any  West  India 
port,  but  from  England  and  Ire- 
land.   This  kind  is  imported  prio 
cipally  in   its  refined  and  manu- 
factured state,   for  the   tables  of 
the  rich,  and  is  as  fair  a  subject 
for  revenue  as  any  one   that  can 
be  named.     He  should  be  op- 
posed to  reducing  the  duty  on 
this  refined  article ;   but  would 
cheerfully  reduce  tlie  duty  on  the 
coarse  and  strong  West  India  or 
Turk's  Island  sak,  because  that 
was  used  by  the  poor,  and  goes 
largely  into  the  agricultural  ope- 
rations of  the  country.     Should 
the  amendment  which  he  now  of- 
fered prevail,  he  pledged  himself 
to  follow  it  up  by  another,  making 
a  discrimination  on  salt,  that  he 
thought  would  be  acceptable   to 
every  part  of  the  House, 
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Mr  Tucker,  For  the  purpose  of 
bringing  on  a  decision  upon  the 
bill  by  itself,  mored  the  previous 
question ;  which  motion  being  se- 
conded by  a  majority,  and  the 
previous  question  being  sustained 
by  a  vote,  by  yeas  and  nays,  of 
98  to  96. 

The  main  question  was  then 


put 


viz:  'shaU  the  bill  be  en- 


grossed and  read  a  third  lime  ? ' 
and  was  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  the  following  vote  :  yeas 
i03,  nays  87. 

On  the  27th  of  May  the  sub- 
ject was  again  resumed  and  the 
question  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill  being  stated,  a  motion  was 
made  by  Mr  Storrs,  of  New 
York,  that  the  said  bill  be  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  with  instructions  so 
to  amend  the  same  as  to  postpone 
any  reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt 
UDtil  the  30th  September,  1831. 

Mr  Storrs  alleged  as  a  reason 
for  his  motion  that  he  wished  to 
give  the  -State  of  New  York  time 
to  alleviate  by  her  legislation  the 
effect  of  this  measure  on  her  in- 
terest, and  to  adapt  her  policy  to 
a  change  which  would  inflict  so 
great  an  evil  on  her  pecuniary  in- 
terest. 

Mr  P.  P.  Barbour  moved  the 
previous  question. 

Mr  Stanberry  moved  to  lay 
the  bill  on  the  table ;  on  which 
motion  Mr  Vinton  demanded  the 
yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  or- 
dered. 

Mr  Potter  moved  a  call  of  the 
House. 

[At  this  moment  a  number  of 
the  Senators  coming  into  the  Hall, 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  Senate 
had  adjourned ;  and  as  the  joint 


roles  of  the  two  Houses  provkte 
that  *  no  biU  that  shall  have  pass- 
ed one  House,  shall  be  sent  for 
concurrence  to  the  other,  on  ei- 
ther of  the  three  last  days  of  the 
session,'  it  became  a  questkm, 
whether  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  pass  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion, inasmuch  as  this  was  the  last 
day  on  which  a  bill  could  be  sedt 
to  the  Senate  for  concurrence, 
and  the  Senate  had  now  adjourn- 
ed.] 

Mr  Taylor  was  of  opinion  that 
as  the  Senate  had  adjourned,  k 
would  be  useless  to  pass  the  bin, 
as  it  could  not  be  sent  there  far 
concurrence. 

Mr  McDuffie  said  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  Senate  bad  by  inad- 
vertence overlooked  the  rule,  and 
had  adjourned  without  being 
aware  of  the  effect;  therefore, 
doubdess  something  would  be 
done  to  remove  the  difficulty,  as 
there  were  several  bills  which  it 
was  indispensable  to  pass.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  the  Houae 
would  go  on  with  this  bill  and 
pass  it. 

Mr  P.  P.  Barbour  thought  the 
bill  could  be  sent  to  the  Senate, 
notwithstanding  it  had  adjourned. 
Suppose  the  Senate  was  not  to 
sit  two  of  the  four  last  days  of  the 
session;  could  that  deprive  the 
House  of  the  benefit  of  all  the 
bilk  which  might  bej>assed  by 
it  ?  Sir,  said  Mr  B.,  the  Clerk 
of  this  House  can  deliver  this  biH 
today,  if  it  pass,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate 
can  tomorrow  take  it  up  and  act 
on  it,  although  it  be  not  in  session 
today  when  the  bill  goes  there. 
•  Mr  Vance  now  moved  that  the 
House  adjourn,  and  the  yeas  and 
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lys  beiog  deniaiided  by  Mr  La- 

r,  tbey  were  takeo^  and  the 
BOtioa  was  negaUved  —  ayes  54, 
noes  127. 

Mr  Scerigere  moved  to  lay  it  on 
tbe  table,  and  the  motion  for  a 
call  of  tlie  House  was  ordered  to 
lie  ontbe  table.  The  question 
was  tbeo  taken  on  laykg  the  bi)l 
ea  the  table,  and  nc^tived  — 
ayes  83,  noes  99. 

The  previous  question  was  then 
seconded  by  a  majority  of  the 
Hovse,  and  the  previous  qu^on 
was  carried  by  yeas  and  nays, 
108  to  78. 

The  main  question  was  then 
put  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  and 
carried  in  the  affirmative  —  ayes 
105,  noes  84. 

So  the  bill  was  passed  and  sent 
to  the  Senate  for  concurrence. 

In  the  Senate  it  was  reported 
by  tbe  Committee  on  Finance 
without  amendment,  and  on  the 
29tb  of  May,  ob  motion  of  Mr 
Smith  of  Maryland,  the  Senate 
took  op  for  consideration,  as  in 
Committee  of  tbe  Whole,  the  bill 
entitled  '  An  act  to  reduce  the 
du^  <iD  salt'  —  yeas  25,  nays  12. 

Mr  Sanford  then  moved  to 
postpone  the  bill  indefinitely, 
which  was  negatived  by  the  fol- 
lowmg  vote  :  yeas  13,  nays  24. 

Mr  Silsbee  then  moved  to 
amend  the  bill  by  striking  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  in- 
serting—  that  from  and  after  the 
aOcA  of  June,  1832,  the  duty  on 
nk  shtiU  be  12^  cents  per  hmhd 
if  56  pounds f  and  no  more,  which 
was  negatived  by  the  folk>wing 
vote :  yeas  14,  nays  20. 

Tbe  bill  was  then  reported  and 
ordered  to  be  read  athird  time  — 


yeas  24,  nays  15,  and  became  a 
law. 

The  bill  reducing  the  duty  on 
molasses  met  with  less  opposition. 
The  duty  itself  had  been  aug- 
mented in  reference  to  other  ob- 
jects, and  those  whose  votes  had 
contributed  to  that  result  were 
particularly  anxious  to  remedy  the 
evil  that  had  been  caused  by  their 
indiscretion  in  a   moment  of  an- 

5er.  On  the  21st  of  May,  Mr 
fcDuffie,  from  the  Oommittee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  reported  a 
bill  to  reduce  the  duty  on  molas- 
ses to  five  cents  per  gallon,  and 
to  allow  a  drawback  of  four  cents 
per  gallon,  on  spirits,  distilled  from 
foreign  materials. 

The  bill  being  read  the  first 
and  second  time,  Mr  McDuffie 
moved  that  the  bill  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  moved 
and  ordered,  but  suspended  be- 
fore the  Clerk  had  got  through 
the  roll. 

Mr  Wickliffe  moved  to  lay  the 
bill  on  the  table,  and  asked  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion, 
which  being  ordered,  the  question 
was  taken,  and  the  motion  decid* 
ed  in  the  negative  —  ayes  56, 
noes  120 ;  and  the  bill  was  order* 
ed  to  be  read  a  third  time  by  a 
large  majority. 

On  the  27th  of  May  it  was 
read  a  third  time  and  put  on  its 
pateage. 

Mr  Barringer  moved  the  pre- 
vious question,  fearing  that  debate 
might  arise  on  the  bill  and  endan- 
ger it  by  delay. 

Mr  Vance  moved  to  lay  the  bill 
on  tbe  table,  which  wasnegatived ; 
and  the  previous  question  being 
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laeooded  and  agreed  to,  the  queih  poaewas  i^eported  tolbe  Hoti^ 

tioD  was  put  OD  the  passage  of  on  the  5th  of  Febuary  ifom-tlie 

the  bill,  and  decided  io  the  affir-  Committee  of  Wa^s  and  Mean^ 

matife,  by  yeas  and  nays,  118  and  after  bemg  twice  read,  k  I*- 

to  60.  mained  on  the  table  wntH  the  1 4di 

So  the  bill  was  passed  asd  or-  of   April,  when    Mr  Mcl>dffie 

dered  to  be  sent  to  the  Senate  (or  moved  in  the  Committee  of  the 

concurrence.  whc^  to  take  up  thisbiil ;  which 

In  the  Senate  it  was  referred  motion  waa  agreed    to,  atid-  tlie 

and     being     repotted     wkhout  bill  was  taken  up. 

amendment,  it  was  on  the  S9th  On  motion  of  MrMcDoffie,  the 

of  May  ordered   to  be  read  a  bill  was  amended  by  subBtittiting 

third  time,  and  passed  by  a  vote  a  specific  duty  of  two  and  a  liMT 

of  30  affirmative,  8  negative.  cents  a  pound  on  coffee,   instead 

The  auempts  to  reduce  the  of  the  ad  valorem  duty,  and  th«5 

duties  on  these  important  articles  period  for  the  commencement  of 

at  last  proved  successful,  in  coo-  the  reduction  changed  from  June 

sequence  of  each  subject  having  30  to  December  3],  1831. 

been   presented    distinctly    and  On  motion  of  Mr  McDof&e,  the 

separately  to  the  consideration  of  bill  was  further  amended  by  sab- 

the  House.     A  bill  introduced  by  stituting  a  specific  duty  on  tho  va- 

Mr  McDuffie,  at  an  early  period  rious  teas   (amounthtg  generally 

of  the  session  (Feb.  5),  for  the  to  about  half  the  former  doty), 

same  purpose,  but  inclodbg  also  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and 

a  reduction  of  the  dudes  on  wool-  the  period  for  its  operation  made 

len  and  cotton  mannfactures,  iron,  the  same  as  that  on  cofiee. 

flax,  hemp,  tc,  was  refosed  a  se-  Mr  Conner,  of  North  Cai^olina, 

Gond  reading  and  laid  upon  the  then  moved  to  insert  a  clause  to 

table,  107  yeas,  79  nays.    The  reduce  the  duty  on  salt  to  ten 

House  evinced  its  determination  cents  a  bushel, 

to  tneep  each  subject  of  considers-  Mr  McDuffie   beseeched  hii^ 

tbo  distinct  and  separate,  and  to  friend  from  North  Carolina  to  with- 

afoid  a  renewal  of  the  intermina«>  draw  this  amendment.   The  mer- 

Ue  discQssion  concerning  the  ta-  chants  had    been  suffering   for 

Tiff  policy  on  abstract  princi}des.  years  for  this  bill ;  vessels  were 

A  hill  to  reduce  the  duties  on  tea  now  coming  in    and  insolvences 

and  cofiee  was  sustained  on  differ-  must  be  the  consequence  of  fur- 

eot  grounds.  These  articles  did  not  ther    delay.     The     amendment 

come  in  competition  with  any  do-  wouM  bring  up  a  tariff  discussion, 

OMatic  productions,  and  a  reduc-  and,  although  as  much  opposed 

tkm  of  die  duties  was  advocated  to  that  whole  system   as  any  one, 

on  account  of  their  beinpof  pri-  he  deprecated  bringing  up  the 

mary  necessity,  and  lower  dudes  question  on  this  bill.     He  th^re- 

hfimf,  more  conformable  to  the  fore    begged  the   gentleman   to 
flourishing  condition  of  the  pub-    whhdraw  it. 
Ue  finances.    A  bill  for  that  pur-        Mr  Conner,  not  apprehending 
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ibtt  Us  aaeiidineBt  would  embar- 
nM  tlie  bill,  and  deeming  it  a 
pnfdt  opportiiDi^  for  trying  the 
qatmcm^  be  decKned  withdrawing 
his  inotioii. 

Mr  Burringer,  of  North  Caro- 
fino,  theo  moved  so  to  amend  the 
smeDdment  of  his  colleague  as  to 
D»ke  the  reductioa  of  the  dutv 
on  salt  gradual — first  to  be  fii- 
taen  cents  till  December  31, 
1832,  and  after  that  time  ten 


Tbe  question,  being  put  on  the 
profioatioas  successiirefy,  thejr 
were  both  negatived  by  large 
majorities. 

Ob  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Gror^ 
bam,  aod  alter  some  explanation 
liooi  him,  the  bill  was  so  modifi- 
ed as  to  apply  to  teas  imported 
firom  ^  any  place  east  of  die  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,'  instead  of  ^  from 
China^  akxie. 

Mr  Cambreleng  moved  to 
amend  tbe  bill  so  as  to  put  cofinse 
on  the  same  footing  as  to  the 
privil^e  of  being  deposited  in  the 
public  stores,  as  tea. 

This  motion  brought  on  some 
diseossion  between  t^  mover  and 
lieasra  McDuffie  and  C.  P. 
¥7hile,  m  the  coiuse  of  which  the 
kut  named  gentleman,  in  illustra- 
lioD  of  the  subject,  read  die  foU 
lowing  statemaat : 

C^Oet  Imported  in  1827, .  50,051^86  lbs. 
Exported, 21,e97,789  \bt. 

CooRuiied 28,354^97  Ibt. 

Coflbe  imported  in  1828, .  65,194,897  lbs. 
Exported,  ......  18,(07,964  lbs. 

Coofimied, 89,156,783  lbs. 

The  amendment  was  ultimat^ 
if^eed  to. 

Mr  Pearce  made  an  unsuccess- 
15 


ful  motion  to  insert  a  clause,  to 
allow,  after  a  certain  period,  a 
drawback  of  nine  cents  a  gaDon 
on  rum ;  when  the  bill  was  re* 
ported  to  the  House. 

On  the  SOth  of  April  the  House 
again  took  up  the  bill  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  tea  and  cofiee,  with 
the  amendment  reported  thereto 
to  the  CTommittee  of  the  Whole. 
The  amendment  respecting  tea 
was  concurred  in. 

The  amendment  fixing  the  du- 
ty on  cofl^  at  2jf  cents  a  pound, 
after  the  31st  December,  1831, 
coming  up,  Mr  Semmes,  of  Ma* 
ryland,    moved    to   amend  the 
amendment  by  strikii^  out  2^ 
cents,  and   inserting  one  cent  aS 
the  duty.    This  duty,   Mr  Sem- 
mes said,  was  not  necessary  f(x 
the  revenue,  as  under  any  modi- 
fication of  the  tariff,  that  was  like- 
ly to  take  place,   the   revenue 
would  be  sufficient  to  pay  off  the 
national  debt  as  fatt  as  it  becasfte 
due,  and  as  tbe  article  did  not 
come  in  competition  with  any  do- 
mestic product,  the  duty  was  not 
necessary  for  potection.     Fur- 
ther, the  article  was  no  longer  one 
of  luxury,  but  bad  become  one  of 
general  and  necessary  use,  and  he 
for  these  reasons  hoped  tbe  duty 
would  be  reduced  to  one  cent,  at 
the  time  proposed,  and  ultimately 
abdished  altogether. 

Mr  Burges  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  nxtng  ibe  duty  at  itvo 
cents.  This  would  be  a  very 
heavy  reduction,  and  he  thought 
would  be  sufficiem  for  the  pres- 
ent. 

Mr  Semmes  said  he  would 
vary  his  motion  so  as  to  striko  out 
the  two  and  a  half  cents,  and 
leave  the  bbmk  to  be  filled  with 
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two  or  one  as  the  House  might 
decide. 

Mr  Ingersoll  advocated  the 
policy  of  gradual,  not  great  and 
sudden  reductions  of  duties.  This 
was  the  reason  why  the  Ckmimit- 
tee  of  Ways  and  Means  reported 
b  favor  oi  two  and  a  half  cents, 
which  was  a  reduction  of  one  half 
the  present  duty.  This  alone 
would  probably  take  oflf  a  million 
of  revenue ;  and  with  the  reduc- 
tion on  tea  would  amount  to  a 
dimraution  of  two  millions  of  reve- 
nue. The  best  and  safest  policy, 
be  argued,  was  a  eradual  reduc- 
tion of  duties.  He  feared  the 
amendment,  if  passed,  would  em- 
barrass, perhaps  defeat,  the  biU ; 
and  the  agitation  of  the  quesdon 
so  long  before  its  passage,  had 
already  ruined  many  merchants. 

Mr  Semmeshad  abstained  from 
going  fully  into  the  merits  of  the 
question  when  he  offered  his 
amendment,  supposing  every  one 
was  ready  to  vote  on  the  subject. 
As  it  was  opposed,  however,  he 
would  ofier  a  few  reasons,  more 
at  hu^e,  in  favor  of  his  amend- 
ment. He  did  so,  and  avowed 
that  he  had  himself  been  in  favor 
of  a  total  abolition  of  the  duty,  for 
the  reasons  briefly  stated  above ; 
but  had  yielded  to  the  suggestions 
of  some  members  who  were  prac- 
tical merchants,  and  who  thought 
the  total  removal  of  the  duty 
mightaflbrd  opportunity  for  frauds, 
&c,  and  he  had  accordingly 
agreed  to  keep  on  a  duty  of  one 
cent.  He  was  in  favor  of  repeal- 
ing the  duty  on  all  articles  which 
do  not  'come  in  competition  with 
domestic  productions. 

The  question  on  striking  out 
two  and  a  half  was  decided  in  the 
negative — yeas  70,  nays  81. 


Mr  Tayfer,  of  New  York,  then 
moved  to  strike  out  the  half  cent, 
so  as  to  leave  the  duty  two  cents. 
This  motion  prevailed  —  ayes  96. 

Mr  Semmes  then  moved  to  in- 
sert an  amendment,  to  reduce  the 
duty  to  one  cent  at  the  expfav- 
tion  of  a  year  after  the  duQr  of 
3  cents  should  go  into  operauon  ; 
and  for  the  6rst  time,  asked  the 
yeas  and  nays.  Th^  were  or- 
dered, and  the  amenoment  was 
agreed  to  —  yeas  108,  nays  70. 

Mr  Reed,  of  Massachusetts, 
next  moved  to  insert  a  clause  to 
reduce  the  du^  on  Cocoa  to  one 
cent  per  pound.  The  present 
duty  is  two  cents ;  and  Mr  Reed 
said  there  was  last  year  imported 
5,331,000  pounds.  Tlie  com- 
mon price  is  only  five  cents  a 
Eound,  so  that  the  duty  was  a 
igh  one  in  proportion,  and  the 
article  entered  largely  into  the 
consumption  of  the  poorer  classes. 
He  would  not  argue  the  question, 
but  hoped  the  amendment  would 
prevail. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
without  a  division. 

Mr  Conner,  of  North  Carolina, 
now  renewed  bis  modon  which  he 
had  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  modified  agreeably  to  the 

Iiroposition  also  made  by  his  col- 
eague  (Mr  Barringer),  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  imported  salt,  first  to 
fifteen  cents,  and  at  a  stipulated 

Eerknl  thereafter  to  ten  cents  a 
ushel;  and  he  demanded  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  question. 

Mr  Barringer  spoke  at  consid- 
erable length,  and  with  earnest- 
ness, in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment* 

Mr  Gorham  was  opposed  to  try- 
ing this  often  debated  and  long 
contested  question  of  a  diminution 
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Qt  aboikipn  of  the  salt  duty  oq 
this  bill,  which  was  of  great  im- 
portaace,  had  been  reported 
troanuDoasly,  and  received  the 
geneial  assent  of  the  House,  and 
might  be  defeated  if  this  amend- 
mmn  prevailed,  or  was  again  de- 
bated at  large.  He  therefore,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  moved 
the  previous  question ;  but  with- 
drew it  at  the  request  of  Mr 
MeDuffie,  who  avowed  his  oppo- 
sitioo  to  the  salt  duty  as  one  of 
the  Doost  odious  and  oppressive 
features  of  the  system  bv  which 
the  South  was  burdened  ;  but  if 
the  amendment  were  adopted,  it 
woidd  not  onljr  embarrass  the  bill, 
but  possibly  defeat  it.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  the  motion  would  be 
withdrawn,  and  not  force  a  resort 
10  the  previous  question,  especial- 
ly as  tnere  was  a  bill  to  come  up 
(which  be  named)  on  which  the 
motion  would  be  consistent  and 
proper. 

Mr  Conner  denied  that  the' 
motion  would  embarrass  or  defeat 
the  bill,  because  if  there  was  a 
m^ority  for  the  amendment,  the 
same  minority  would  pass  the  bill. 
He  therefore,  for  this  and  other 
reasons  which  be  stated,  but 
eouU  not  be  distinctly  heard,  in- 
sisted on  the  amendment. 

llr  MeDuffie  then  moved  the 
previous  question,  which  was  se- 
conded hj  a  majority  of  the 
House. 

Mr  Barringer  demanded  the 
yeas  and  navs  on  the  previous 
question,  which  were  taken,  and 
the  main  qoeation  was  ordered  — 
yeas  107,  nays  76. 

The  main  question  was  acoord- 
ingiy  pot  (on  the  eogrossmeat  of 


the  bill),and  carried,  and  the  bilF 
ordered  to  a  third  reading. 

The  bill  was  accordingly  pass- 
ed the  next  day  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  for  concurrence. 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  pass- 
ed on  the  13th  of  May,  after  an 
ineffectual  attempt'to  insert  a  pro- 
vision, reducing  the  duty  on  salt,, 
which  was  rejected,  20  yeas,  26 
nays. 

The  other  amendment  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
not  being  important,  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Senate  and  concur- 
red m  by  the  House. 

A  bill  aboli^ing  the  tonnage 
duties  on  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  all  countries, 
where  the  discriminating  duties 
are  abolished  upon  vessels  of  this 
country,  was  brought  forward  in 
the  Senate,  and  having  passed 
that  bod^  without  tpuch  oppo^- 
tion  received  the  sanctiop  ot  the 
House  and  of  the  Executive,  and 
became  a  law. 

Other  measures,  proposed  with 
a  view  of  modifying  the  revenue 
system  were  left  for  future  con- 
sideration, or  laid  on  the  table  as 
visionary  and  impracticable. 

Among  the  former  of  these  was 
a  bill  proposed  in  the  Senate  to 
alter.the  terms  of  credit  on  cus- 
tom house  bonds,  with  an  ulti- 
mate design  to  establish  a  system 
of  cash  payments  of  duties. 

This  bill  passed  the  Senate  but 
remained  in  the  House  at  the  end 
of  the  Session  among  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

Among  the  latter  was  a  bill 
nat>posed  in  the  Senate  by  Mr 
JBenton,  which,  like  the  advertise- 
ments of  quack  medicines,  had 
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the  catching  title  '  to  provide  ibr 
the  abolition  of  unnecessary  du* 
ties,  to  relieve  the  people  of  six- 
teen millions  of  taxes  and  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  commerce 
and  navigation  of  ihe  United 
States. 

Another  bill  of  the  same  class 
Was  reported  in  the  House  by 
Mr  Cambreleng  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Commerce. 

This  bill  proposed  to  vest  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
with  power  to  arrange  the  com- 
merce between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  upon  the  fol- 
lowing footing  viz :  Whenever  he 
should  be  satisfied  that  the  pro- 
duce and  manufectures  of  the 
United  States  could  be  imported 
into  any  countr}'  at  a  rate  oi  duty 
not  exceeding  thirty  per  centum , 
ad  valorem,  lie  was  authorized, 
by  proclamation,  to  admit  twelve 
months  after  its  date  the  importa- 
tion of  the  produce  and  manufac- 
tures of  that  country  into  the 
United  States  at  the  same  rate  of 
duty. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  when 
this  bill  was  reported,  Air  Cam- 
breleng moved  that  it  be  commit- 
ted to  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
and  printed. 

Mr  Mallary  called  for  the  read- 
ing of  tlie  bill;  and  it  having 
been  read,  he  said  it  would  be 
impossible  to  act  on  such  a  mea- 
sure at  this  session,  if  it  ought  to 
be  acted  upon  at  all ;  tiierefore, 
he  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the 
table.  At  the  request,  however, 
of  Mr  Cambreleng  he  withdrew 
the  motion  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  explanation. 

Mr  Cambreleng  said  that  the 


majority  of  the  Comnutte^  oa 
Commerce,  under  whose  diree- 
tions  be  had  reported  this  biU, 
were  perfectly  aware  tbtt  the 
sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the 
House  were  in  opposition  to  it  at 
this  time.  The  Committee  had 
directed  him  to  say  that  it  \na 
not  their  intention  to  ask  for  its 
consideration  during  the  present 
session  —  perhaps  not  mt  the  next. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
novel  and  important,  and  require 
matured  defiberation.  All  that 
the  Committee  now  desire  is,  that 
the  measures  should  go  ibrtb 
to  the  nation  —  that  it  may  be 
generally  understood,  and  tbat 
the  great  agricultural  interest  of 
the  country  should  deterooine  far 
themselves  whether  th^  wiD  ex- 
change the  produce  of  th^  farms 
for  the  merchandize  of  other 
countries,  on  terms  of  just  reci- 
procity. There  is  no  novdty  in 
the  principle  of  the  bill — it  mere- 
ly proposes  to  carry  oat  the  rule 
of  reciprocity  which  this  Goveni-> 
ment  has  acted  upon  ever  annce 
the  war.  We  have  been  for  six- 
teen years  proposmgto  allnadoBs 
to  abolish  all  restrictions  on  naviga- 
tion —  we  have  been  prochuaung 
that  we  were  ready  whenever  diqr 
were,  mutually  to  exchange  pro- 
ductions on  reciprocal  terms. 
This  I  know  h  not  the  doctrine  of 
some  gendemen  in  this  Home, 
but  it  is  the  voice  of  two  thirds  of 
the  American  people.  They 'are 
willing  to  exchai^  die  vast 
amount  of  their  own  prodoe&Mis 
for  those  of  all  other  nations  who 
are  willing  to  receive  them  on 
terms  of  fair  recqirocity. 

Sir,  we  cannot  be*  insensible  te 
the  contest  now  going  on  ia  Eng- 
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famd — a  contest  between  the  de-    sent,  at  least  for  the  prescuat,  Ux 
mocracy  and  aristocracy  o(  that    receive  our  grain  in  exchange  for  - 
country,  similar  to  that  which  we    British  productions.     Neither  is  - 
now  see  in  this  country  —  where    it  probable  that  France  will,  for 
the  democracy,  who  are  crying    some  time  to  come,  reciprocate 
lor  cheap  bread,  are  oppressed    commerce  with  the  United  States 
as  die  democracy  of  this  country    on  the  equal  terms  proposed  by 
is  by  the  aristocracy.     Sir,  what    the  bill.    But  there  are  other  na- 
have  I  seen  in  this  House  ?  How    tions  with  whom  a  beginning  may 
were  the  tariffi  of  1 824  and  1 828,    be  made.     Portugal  is  one.     We 
passed  ?    Have  we  not  all  seen    had  once  a  valuable  trade  with, 
duties  voted  by  m^orities  of  four    that  countir  —  it  has  been  entirei|y^ 
and  five  votes  ?    Were  they  not    sacrificed  by  the  unwise  restric— 
carried  by  the  votes  of  those  who    tions  of  both  countries.     Thero 
were  interested  durectly  or  indi-    are  in  our  commerce  with   that 
rectly  in  the  stock  of  cotton  and    nation  no  conflicting  interests.    I 
woollen  companies — of  members    have  no    doubt    that  a  treaty 
whose  patriotism  lies  in  the  pock-    stipulating  commercial  reciprocity 
et  —  who    imagined  that  their    might  be  formed  with  that  nation 
bankruptcy  or  prosperity  depend-    tomorrow, 'by  which  we  should 
ed  on  the  vote  they  might  give  ?    very  soon  enjoy  a  large  and  valu-> 
Did  not  the  ultimate  (ate  of  the    able  trade  with  that  country  ia. 
tariff  of  1824  depend  on  the  cast-    the  mutual  exchange  of  our  pro- 
ing  votes  of  the   Speaker,  given    ductions.     There  are  countries,., 
on  aome  of  the  items  of  the  bill  ?    also,  in  the  North  of  Europe  with 
YeSf  sir,  I  sa^  there  is  in  this    whom  reciprocal    arrangements. 
countfy  an  aristocracy  of  manu-    might  be  made.     But  I  have  gona 
iacturing  capital'ists  who  would,  if   further  into  this  question  than  I 
they  could,  grind  the  democracy    had  intended  to  do. 
of  this  nation  to  ashes,  as  the  no-       The  Committee  merely  pro- 
bility  of  Great  Britain  would  the    pose  the   measure  tor  the  consid- 
poor  laborer  who  cries  "for  bread,    eration  of  the  House  and  of  tho 
Sir,  the  Committee  entertain   no    nation  — the  laboring,    the  me- 
delosive  hope  that  this  bill  will    chanic  and  the  agriculture  inter- 
a&ctthe  policy  of  Great  Britain    ests  of  the  country  — they  have 
—  at  least  for  some  vears  to  come,    no  expectation  of   changing  the 
No  —  ber  policy  in  relation  to    opinions  of  our  masters,  whose- 
grain  is  r^ulated  and  controlled    pecuniary  interests  are  involved.. 
aaoucB  has  hitherto  been  here,  by    We   ask  nothine,  sir,  from   the 
those  who  are  deeply  interested    majority  of  this  House,  but  what 
in  perpetuating  monopoly.    The    we  have  a  right  to  ask.     The  mi- 
ffeat    land    proprietors  of  the    nority  has  its  rights  as  well  as  the 
Ebuse  of  Lords  —  the  hereditary    majority.    They  have  a  right  to 
nobilhy  —  control  the  policy  of  expect     parliamentary  courtesy 
Great  Britain  by  their  votes.    It    from  the  majority  —  an  opportu- 
is  not  tp  be  expected  that  a   ma-    m'ty  to  be  heard  —  to  have  their 
jority  (^  that  description  will  con-    measures  fully  and  fairly  debated 
16« 
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-»  an  open  and  an  honorable  con- 
teat  This  new  course  of  arrest- 
ing measores  at  their  second  read- 
ing—-of  stopping  inquiry  and 
stifling  debate,  is  not  only  extra- 
ordinary, but  alarming.  Wfaen- 
erer  soch  should  become  the 
practice  of  a  majority  of  the 
House,  he  should  consider  it  one 
of  the  most  alarming  symptoms  of 
approaching  dissolution.  We  do 
not,  I  repeat  it,  desire  to  go  into 
this  debate  during  this  session. 
Let  the  measure  go  forth  to  the 
nation  -—  let  us  debate  it  at  the 
next  session,  and  then  kt 
gentlemen  do  as  they  please  with 
it. 

Mr  Mallary  asked  what  was 
the  real  character  of  the  bill  pro- 
posed ?  h  is  a  measure  that  is 
intended  to  give  the  power  to  the 
President  to  control  the  rreat  in- 
terests of  this  country.  No  such 
power  should  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  any  one  man  living. 

The  gentleman  tells  us  that  the 
whole  manufacturing  interest  is  in 
the  hands  of  an  aristocracy,  who 
oppress  and  grind  to  dust  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  nation.  This 
shows  clearly  and  plainly  that  he 
knows  notUng  about  either  the 
aristocracy  or  democracy  of  the 
country.  I  say  that  the  great 
agricultural  interest  north  of  Ma- 
son^s  and  Dixon's  line,  and  a 
solid  proportion  South  of  it,  are 
in  favor  of  the  protecting  policy 
—  the  Tariff.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  find  friends  and  advocates 
to  that  policy,  let  him  go  into 
every  hamlet  and  house  in  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
England,  and  he  will  find  a  vast 
majority  in  its  favor.  Talk  of 
the  aristocracy  of  the  country ! 
It  b  the    real    democracy  of 


the    United    States,    wbo    ate 
the  friends     and    advocates  of 
the    protecting     system.       Not 
British  agents  —  Liverpool  mer- 
chants.    Talk    of   aristocracy  ! 
The  farmers,  the  agricnlturiatey 
are  the  men  who  support    the 
Tariff.    They  well  know  that  the 
manufacturer  gives  a  maiket  for 
their  productions,    which  no  for- 
eign nation  aHows.   If  our  farmers 
did  not  know  that  their  iotereals, 
their  salvatbn  did  not  almost  de- 
pend on  the  manufacturing  sys- 
tem, they  would  be  wil&ig  to  give 
it  up.    Sir,  the  gentleman  openfy 
avows  that  his  object  b  bringtog 
this  bill  forward  is  not  for  disctid- 
sion  or  action  this  session,  and  per- 
haps not  the  next.     What  then 
is  his  intended  object  ?    Sir,  I 
think  I  know.     The  object  raani- 
festiy  is,  to  have  the  measine  hang 
over  our  protecting  poficy,  is  Ur- 
rorem^  like  a  portentous  cknid. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  seattermg 
doubts,  and  fears,  and  apprebeo- 
sions,  among  our  maaoMclmig 
interests,  and  to  invite  foreign  na- 
tions to  press  down  upon  us  with 
all  their  power,  and  overwhelm 
our  system  of  national  indepen- 
dence.    Sir,  I  cannot,  consent  to 
see  such  a  measure,  brought  for- 
ward under  soch  auspices,  held  tip 
toterrifvand  alarm  ourown  coon- 
try,  and  give  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions to  another.    The  gendefriaa 
says  he  does  not  expect  that  the 
bill  will  make  the  smallest  iropMs- 
sion  on  England.     Make  no  im- 
pression on  England  ?   I  suppose 
the  gendeman  considered  Et^i^and 
a  perfect  model  for  our  imitatieo ; 
that  free  trade  was  her  motto,  and 
that  she  really  meant,  what  she 
had  published  to  the  world !  ^t 
she  was  ready  to  throw  her  doors 
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tfide  open  to  the  commerce  of 
•B  mtioos.  He  telb  us  that  the 
measure  is  intended  to  help  the 
likoriBg  eksses  of  England  — 
The  democrats  of  England !  He 
sajs  they  are  crying  for  bread, 
tad  he  wants  lo  feed  them. 
His  fedings  are  all  engaged  for 
the  democrats  of  England.  Sir, 
I  nm  for  sustaining  the  democrats 
of  the  United  States.  Hiese 
Enghsh  democrats  bare  but  Httle 
affilction  for  th^  brother  demo- 
crttstbb  side  of  the  water.  Tbey 
are  hosde  to  our  prosperity. 
They  treiid>le  at  the  sight  of  a 
rising  mamifiielory  in  tbe  Unhed 
SMes.  They,  like  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  would  like  to 
see  die  domestic  industry  of  this 
coootrypelned,  prostrated.  The 
gentleman  says  the  bill  will  have 
no  operation  on  France.  We  all 
well  know  that.  France  minds 
her  own  business.  She  has 
adopted  tbe  protectmg  policy; 
and  all  tbe  arts  and  eflbrts  of  Eng- 
Jand  eaoBol  divert  her  from  her 
own  independent  course.  But 
up  tbe  Baltic  we  can  have  free 
tMe.  Peonsylvania  can  send 
eofft  to  Dantsic  I  That  is  flatter- 
ing !  We  ean  have  the  trade  of 
BartDgal.  That  die  gendeman 
seems  to  suppose  wouM  be  every- 
dring  to  US.  And  for  these  fan- 
€ied  benefits  we  are  to  invest  the 
President  with  the  most  extraordi- 
iMiiy  powers.  The  great  interests 
of  tiuseoimtryare  to  be  regulated 
by  the  caprice  or  poUey  of  any 
BalioB  in  the  world,  and  the  Presi- 
dent compelled  to  execute  it.  I 
wwdd  not  trust  the  power  he  pro- 
poeeetp  anyman.  Tbisisasub- 
jeet that betoDgs  to  Congress;  to 
the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Here  let  it  be  retained. 


Btat,  saad  Mr  M.  the  gratleman 
declares  tbatthe  bill  purposes  only 
reciprocity.  Let  England  put 
her  duties  at  thir^  per  cent  and 
we  will  do  the  same.  Thirty  per 
cent  on  floor  of  Ohio,  Pennqfl- 
vania.  Why,  sir,  it  wooid  cost 
more  to  send  a  barrel  of  floor^ 
worth  five  dollars^  in  the  New 
York  market,  to  Ltverpod,  than 
it  would  cost  to  brine  one  thou- 
sand — fivethousand&ilars  worth 
of  foreign  manuiactures  into  this 
Country.  The  diArence  may  be 
five  hundred  per  efM  against  us. 
The  fermmg  interest  of  the  Umted 
States  will  not  be  dehided  i^  such 
a  show  of  reciprocity. 

The  gentleman  telb  ns  about  a 
fremendmu  explotionj  if  the  friends 
of  the  tariff  pdicy  persist.  Sir, 
this  means,  in  plain  English,  re- 
belibn.  Are  we  to  be  driven 
from  our  path  of  duty — from  the 
true  interests  of  the  country,  by 
threatsof  a  tremendous  explosion  ? 
b  a  minority  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  to  tell  a  majority,  you  shall 
submit  to  our  will,  or  this  most 
dreadful  consequences  will  follow  ? 
For  one,  I  will  not  be  driven 
from  my  course  by  such  language. 
When  a  minority  can,  on  any 
question,  by  threats  and  menace, 
overawe  the  majority,  this  country 
must  be  reduced  to  the  most  ex- 
traordinary condhion. 

It  is  worse  than  no  govemm^t 
at  all.  How  are  we  to  decide 
on  any  great  question,  whether  it 
relates  to  die  established  policy 
of  the  country,  or  to  any  new 
measure  presented  for  delibera- 
tion and  action?  Is  a  majority 
to  shrink  back,  give  way,  surren- 
der, when  a  minority  demands  a 
right  to  rule  ?  This  is  the  essence 
of  aristocracy.    In  plain  truth. 
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sir,  if  Rc^mseatiaives  caooouome 
hero  and  exercise  their  owd  iode* 
peodeot  opiaioos,  without  being 
awed  and  menaced  into  subrois- 
sioQ  by  those  who  may  happen  to 
di&r,  the  Groremment  is  not 
worth  preserving;  its  republican 
character  is  gone. 

Mr  Wayne  then  rose  to  make 
some  remarks,  when  the  Speaker 
imemipted  bim  by  stating  that  the 
Clerk  had  informed  him  that  the 
bill  bad  received  its  second  read- 
ily, by  its  tkle,  which  fact  the 
Chair  had  averkxiked,  and  the 
question  being  now  simply  on  the 
commitment,  it  precluded  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  the  bilL 

Mr  Wayne  bowed  to  the'  de- 
cision of  the  Chair ;  and  'after 
some  under  conversation  between 
other  members. 

Mr  Gorham,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  bill  to  discussion, 
moved  its  indefinite  postponement. 

Mr  Cambreleng  regretted  that 
he  bad  not  on  thisocca»on  the  pow- 
erAil  aid  of  the  gmtleman  from 
Massachusetts — he  remembered 
nine  years  ago,  when  the  House 
was  electrified  by  that  gentleman 
for  near  three  hours;  and  he 
must  say,  that  he  heard  on  that 
day,  what  he  thought  then,  and 
still  thought  the  most  able,  ek>- 
quent,  and  convincing  argument 
be  ever  listened  to,  in  favor  of  the 
broad  principles  of  free  trade. 
He  hoped  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  would  vary  his 
raotkm  so  as  to  postpone  the  ques- 
tion till  the  first  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary next;  when  he  was  not  with- 
out hope,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  might  change  bis 
opinions,  again  become  an  advo- 
cate of  free  trade ;  at  all  events 
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ve  the  frieods  of  this  meftsure  a 
air  opportunity  to  defend  it» 
merits. 

Mr  Gorham  said,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  must  think  him 
very  sincere,  if,  after  the  extrava- 
gant but  altogether  uniaerited 
compliments  of  the  gentleman,  be 
still  persisted  b  his  opposition  to 
thb  bill,  as  a  measure  of  the  most 
extraordinanr  character  ever  pro- 
posed in  this  House.  Sir,  said 
Mr  G.  this  bill  contains  provisions 
which,  in  their  operatbn,  will  de- 
range our  whole  revenue  system, 
and  change  all  oi|r  commercial 
relations  at  liome  and  abroad,  in- 
troducing at  the  same  time  aa 
endless  series  of  firauds  and  per- 
juries. It  transfers,  loo,  to  the 
rresident,  almost  the  whole  con- 
trol over  tbe  commerce  tod  rev- 
enue of  tbe  country.  If  practi- 
cable, which  I  doubt,  it  will  in- 
troduce a  principle  into  conuner- 
cial  policy,  roischievoiis  in  the 
highest  degree. 

In  the  first  place,  it  redocea  at 
once  all  duties  to  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  to  tbe  extent  of  that 
reduction  is  a  repeal  of  the  Tariff 
laws ;  not  indeed,  as  it  may  suit 
tbe  interest  and  convenieoce  of 
our  own  Government,  or  our  own 
citizens,  but  when  the  will  or  m- 
terest  of  any  foreign  nation  may 
require  it.  The  mere  reduction  of 
duties  I  do  not  regard  as  tbe  worst 
aspects  of  this  part  of  tbe  biH. 
It  is  that  foreign  nations  are  to 
judge  for  us,  and  not  we  for  our- 
selves; tbatalljpec(/!c  duties  are, 
with  regard  to  some  nations,  to 
be  charged  in  ad  valorem  duties, 
and  reduced,  while,  with  r^ard 
to  others,  they  are  to  remain  spe*- 
cft/Ic,  and  at  their  old  rale ;   and 
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iVAtlhe  duties  on  aitibles  of  the 
same  kkid  from  different  countries, 
are  not  only  of  different  rates, 
b«c  diflbrandy  estimated.  And 
then,  too,  what  numberless  frauds 
xvtH  be  practised  in  fixing  thb  30 
per  cent  ad  ralorem,  bj  appraise- 
ments  wiAout  end,  not  only  in 
our  own  ports,  but  in  those  of  tiie 
nations  whioh  may  come  into  this 
strange  and  norel  scheme  of  re- 
dprocity? 

Mr  i^peaker,  time  does  not  per- 
mit me  now  to  say  anything  upon 
the  extradrdinary    princi^e    of 
traDsferrBig  to  the  Executive  De- 
panraent,  as  this  bill  would  sub- 
stiB^%  do»   almost  the  whole 
control  over  our  foreign  and  do- 
mestie  commercial  rektjons.  Nor 
cas  I  now  enumerate  one  half 
the  raisebiefe  of  a  difierent  char- 
aeter,  which  would  result  from  the 
adoption  of  diis  most  pernicious 
prejeci.    A  single  instance  will 
serve  to  ilhstrate  its  effects  in  a 
hundred  other  cases ;  and  I  will  ask 
the  atteotion  of  the  Houspe  to  only 
one  bmeii  of  commerce— the 
sugar  trade.    The  suear  of  Lou* 
isiana  is  now  protected  by^  a  duty 
of  three  cents  per  pound  upon  the 
imported  articie,  which  is  more 
thui  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  var 
lorem.    The  prosperity  of  that 
State  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  sugar  planting.    Now,  we 
bring  sugar  from  Cuba  and  oth- 
ers of  the  Weac  India  islands, 
from  South  America,  particularly 
from  Braal,  and  from  the  East 
Indies,  places  wholly  independent 
of  each  other.     Should  this  bill 
pass  into  a  law,  someone  of  these 
countries,  Brazil  probably,  f  and  I 
believe   Brazil  alone,)  would  ac- 
eapt  otir  <^r  of  reciprocatbg  du- 


ties ;  and  what  would  be  Ae  con- 
sequence i  the  sugar  of  Bra»l) 
which  costs  but  four  or  five  cents 
per  pound,  wouM  come  here 
charged  only  with  a  duty  of  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  equal  to  a  duty 
varying  from  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a 
hairless  than  half  the  present  du^. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  then, 
that  in  a  very  short  time  the  im- 
porter of  thM  article  would  dme 
the  Louisiana  planter  from  his 
own  market.  Tne  ruinons  efibcts 
to  that  State  are  obvkMis;  her 

Srosperity  is  destrc^ed  at  a  blow. 
For  is  tins  all :  Brazil  will  prd[>a- 
Uy  ame  to  thb  scheme ;  but  Cuba 
and  Fort  Rico,  being  dependent 
cies  of  Spain,  could  not.  The 
places  in  the  East  Indies  from 
which  we  bring  sugar,  from  the 
peculiarity  of  their  political  con- 
dition, could  not  or  would  not, 
adopt  it.  And  thus,  the  high  duty 
of  three  casts  on  sugar,  from  those 
places,  is  virtually  a  prohibition  of 
trading  with  them  ;  and  our  trade 
at  present  with  Cuba,  as  every  one 
knows,  and  particularly  in  sugar, 
is  one  of  the  most  flourishiog  and 
important  branches  of  our  com- 
merce. Frauds,  too,  of  a  differ- 
ent character  from  those  I  have 
mendoned  would  be  resorted  to  ; 
England  and  France  would  not, 
indeed,  cannot  reciprocate  this 
rule.  But  they  would  be  very 
desirous  that  we  should  adopt  it 
with  other  nations ;  because,  they 
could,  through  those  nations, 
derive  every  advantage  from  it, 
without  yielding  us  any  equivalent 
in  return.  There  is  little  doubt, 
that  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  all 
the  Hanseatic  towns,  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and  perhaps  Holland — 
some  if  not  all    these,   wouM 
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9iffee  vriih  us.  The  course  of  The  debate  thus  oommencad 
tbiBgs  would  then  be,  that  BritUi  was  contiDued  daily  during  tho 
and  French  goods  would  be  hour  allotted  to  the  consideratioo 
shipped  to  those  places,  tad  eitb-  of  resolutions  and  reports,  until 
er  there,  or  at  home,  so  mark-  the  4di  of  May,  when  Mr  Gam- 
ed and  packed,  that  they  mi^  breleng  moved  to  postpone  the 
be  imported  into  the  United  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
States  as  Dutch,  Swedish,  or  Dan-  till  the  first  Monday  in  January 
ish  goods,  at  the  f^uced  duty*  next. 

And  thus,  France  and  England,  This  motion  jprecludes  debate 
holding  firmly  to  their  restrictlTO  on  the  merits  of  the  bill, 
system  towards  us,  would  enj<^  Mr  Bates,  who  had  desired  to 
ihrough  other  nations,  all  the  ad*  enter  into  the  discussion,  request- 
vantages  of  a  total  relaxation  of  ed  that  the  motion  would  be  witb- 
our  system  towards  them.  drawn,  but  the  request  was   not 

The  measure,  if  adopted,  is  a  complied  with.  Mr  Reed  gave 
radical  change  in  our  revenue  sys-  some  reasons  why  the  further 
tem,  and  all  our  commercial  rda-  consideration  should  noi  be  post- 
dons,  and  cannot  but  be  followed  poned. 

by  the  most  pernicious  conse-  Mr  Storrs,  of  New  York,  said, 

^uences.  The  bill  is  strangely  en-  that  with  a  view  to  place  the  bill 

titled,  a  '  bill  to  amend  the  naviga-  where  it  should  not  be  heard  of 

tioi)  laws  of  die  United  States,'  again,  he  moved  to  lay  it  on  the 

yet  makes  no  reference  to  any  one  table. 

of  those  laws,  and  contains  not  On  the  call  of  Mr  Cambreleng, 

one  word  about  either  ships,  ves-  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

eels,  or  navigation.    It  should  be  on  the  questioa. 

entitled  *  a  biU  to  encourage  frauds  The  question  was  then  put  and 

and  peijuries,  disturb  the  revenue,  decided  m  the  affirmadve,  yeas 

and  embarrass  and  restrict  the  130,  nays  36. 

commerce  of  the  United  States.'  So  the  bill  was  laid  on  the 

Mr  G.  concluded  by  saying,  that  table. 

he  had  been  surprised  into  this  In  addkion  to  the  discussions 

debate :;  and  he  threw  out  those  growing  out  of  these  proposed 

few  remarks,  the  suggestions  of  bills,  extraordinary  efibrts  were 

the  moment,  to  show  the  impolicy  made  to  render  the  tariff  policy 

and   ruinous    tendency  of    the  unpopular    by     highly     colored 

measure.  statements  of  its  injurious  efiects 

Mr  Wayne  said  he  had   two  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 

things  to  complain  of,  one  of  them  tiy . 

in  common  with  the  gentleman  The  navigation  of  the  United 
from  Massachusetts  —  first,  he  States  was  asserted  to  be  in  a  de- 
bad  been  surprised  into  the  de-  pressed  and  declining  condition ; 
bate,  and  then  he  had  been  sur-  while  that  of  Great  Britain  was 
prised  out  of  it.  declared  to  be  highly  flourishing, 

(Here  the  hour  expired,  and  the  and  to  be  supplanting  our  vessels 

de£ate  was  arrested  Sot  the  day.]  in  various  branches  of  trade  ibr* 
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merely  monopolized  by  them  — 
results  which  were  attributed  sole- 
ly to  the  ruinous  efiects  of  the 
tariff  These  fables  were  gravely 
publidied  to  the  world  in  a  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Commerce 
to  the  House,  and  being  circulated 
with  unremitting  industry,  gave  a 
momentary  alam  to  the  public 
miod,  and  great  cause  of  exulta- 
tion to  the  Edmbui^  and  Quar- 
terly Reviews.  Unfortunately, 
liowever,  for  the  predictions  and 
inferences  of  these  theorists,  com- 
merce was  prosecuted  with  re- 
doubled activity.  The  returns  of 
the  tonnage  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  showed  an  increase  in  1828 
of  65,449  tons  :  while  the  in- 
crease of  the  tonnage  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade  m  1828  was 
55,335  tons.  This  increase,  which 
was  not,  however,  to  be  attributed 
to  the  turiff,  entirely  disproved  the 
predictions  of  the  alarmists ;  and 
the  fresh  impulse  given  to  trade, 
which  had  been  gradually  accom- 
modating itself  to  the  changes  in 
commerce  occasioned  by  the 
general  peace  in  Europe,  dissi- 
pated the  apprehension  of  tiie 
mercantile  class  and  reconciled 
them  to  the  modification  of  the 
revenue  system. 

While  commerce  evinced  such 
atrikbg  evidence  of  its  advancing 
prosperity,  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  interests  gave 
equally  strong  proofs  of  their  be- 
i^  favored  in  even  a  higher  de- 
gree. In  the  distant  West  the 
wilderness  was  rapidly  retiring 
and  giving  place  to  the  farms  of 


the  frontier  setders ;  while  in  the 
iMer  sections  of  the  country, 
greater  attention  was  paid  to  cul* 
tivatin^the  soil;  new  processes 
of  agricultural  and  more  conve- 
nient forming  implements  were 
introduced ;  the  breeds  of  domes- 
tic animals  were  improved,  and 
every  indication  afibrded  of  the 
substantial  and  healthful  prosperi- 
ty of  a  class  so  indispensable  to 
the  existence  of  the  community. 
Still  greater  activity  was  evinced 
by  the  manufacturing  interest. 
The  water  f  power,  both  on  the 
small  and  greater  rivers  began  to 
be  in  demand ;  and  while  large 
towns,  like  Lowell  on  the  Merri- 
roac,  were  suddenly  created  by 
the  wealth  of  capittdists  diverted 
into  the  manufacturing  business, 
single  factories  of  a  size  propor- 
tioned to  the  powerj^of  the  fall 
on  the  smaller  streams,  save  em- 
ployment to  the  neighborhood, 
and  furnished  a  domestic  market 
to  the  farmers  b  difierent  portions 
of  the  country. 

The  increasing  weahh  of  the 
community  was  also  exhibited  in 
public  improvements  of  a  perma- 
nent character,  to  facilitate  inter- 
nal communication  and  the  trans- 
portation of  produce  to^.  market. 
Canals  and  rail  roads  were  com- 
menced to  connect  the  most 
prominent  pomts  and  places,  and 
more  was  e&cted  in  this  species 
of  intemial  improvement  in  th^ 
United  States  within  the  last  five 
years,  than  all  that  had  been  pre- 
viously done  since  their  existence 
as  an  independent  nation. 
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Trtftiury  Report  for  1829.  ^  Affpr§friaiioni  for  1836.  -^  Si^ 

portof  Govemmmt.  -^Dueusston  onBiU. — Naeal  Service. 

Marine    Corp9.  —  ForHJicaHont.  ~  Engineer    Department. 

MUitari/  Service.  —  Indum  Department, — Masiockntette  Claim. 

The  anntial  report  of  the  new  Leaving  an  estimated  balance  in 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  (Mr  the  Treasury  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 

InghamJ,  on    the  state  of  the  ary,  1830,  of  $4,410,072. 

public  nnaaces  was  transmitted  to  It  thus  appeared  that  during 

Congress  on  the  1 6th  of  Decern-  the  first  year  of  an  administration, 

ber,  1829.  which  was  elected  upon  professed 

This  report  showed  a  balance  principles  of   retrenchment  and 

in  the  Treasury,  on  the  1st  of  reform,  the  expenditures  exceed- 

January,  1829,  of   $5,972,435.  ed  the  receipts  $1,562,364,  while 

The  actual   receipts  into  the  tthey  exceed  the  ependitures  of 

Treasury  during  the  first  three  1^8  by  the  sum  of  $675^81, 

quarters  of  the  year  1829  were  and  the  expenditures  of  the  pre- 

estimated  at  $19,437,231,  Tiz:  ceding    year   by     the   sum    of 

Cu8tom«, 17,770,745  $3,507,831, 

Land", »72,ow  The  receipts  for  the  year  1830 

SlSc'enL^^'  :   :   :   :       SJlm  '[^■•e  estimated  at  ^2^,840,000 

EstimAted  receipts  during  ^Z  : 

ike  fourth  quarter,    .    .       <,lg5,000     Customs, $22,000,000 

Total  receipts,    ....    »24.(W2,231  B^S^iwideidi    '.    \        \       ^^^ 

The  expenditures  during  the  ^'^^Wenui  receipts.   .   .   .        i«mnn> 

three  first  quarters  of  the  year  The  expenditures  at  $29,755^- 

1829,  were  estimated  at  $18,-  527yFiz : 

919,1 14,  viz  :  Civil,  diplomatic  and  niscel- 

dian  affairs  and  internal  im-  Leaving  an  estimated  excess  of 

N^Jd  ^i^f^uildin,^,  kc:  VMZ  *;  if«fP^r ''  '^"^  ^^P^ditures 

Public  debt, 8,716.463  Ol   $84,473. 

Estimated  expenditures  dur-  The  groSS  amount  of  duties  ac- 

ing  the  fourtli  quarter, .    .7.245,481  cruing  during  the  first  three  quar- 

Total  expenditure  for  1829,  $26,164,696  ters  of    1829  was    estimated   at 
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$21^1,500,  and  the  ifebealures 
for  drawbadcs  duriog  the  same 
period  amcNinted  to  $3,059,060. 

The  amount  of  debentures  out- 
standing on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1829,  chargeable  on  the 
reveooe  of  1830,  was  $1,111,- 
136. 

The  total  amount  of  the  public 
debt  on  the  1st  of  January,  1829, 
was  $58,406,418. 

Coonstiiig  of  six  per  cents,  $1C»279,822 
Fhne  per  cents,  iachidiiig 

if7JM0,000  iiabscribed  to 

Stock  of    United  Sutes 

Btnk, 12,792,000 

Poor  and  »  half  per  cents,  16,904,0C4 
Three  per  cents,  .  .  .  13,2964^0 
Unfbndcd  debt,     ....  44,282 

The  payments  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  public  debt  during 
1829  were,  on  account  of  interest, 
$2,563,994  ;  towards  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  principal,  $9,841,012, 
leaving  the  total  debt  on  the  first 
of  January,  1830,  at  $48,565,- 
406. 

The  Secretary,  besides  fur- 
nishing the  above  statements  con- 
cerning the  public  finances,  went 
into  an  esaminatbn  of  the  antici- 
pated demands  upon  the  Treasu- 
ry, and  came  to  the  conclusion, 
ibat  the  duties  on  various  articles 
night  be  reduced  without  any 
deOimcpt  U>  the  pdi>lic  service. 
Certain  regulations  were  also  re* 
commended  to  prevent  firauds  on 
ifae  revenue,  and  the  erection  of 
pobiic  warehouses  for  the  purpose 
of  storing  goods  entered  for  draw-^ 
back  or  on  which  the  duties 
should  not  be  paid.  A  change, 
too,  b  the  credit  on  bonds  for 
duties  was  proposed,  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  purchasers  to  bond  the 
gpodsjnstead  of  the  importer,  and 
to  make  the  term  of  six,  nine  and 
16 


twelve  months  tlie  average  terms 
of  the  credits  on  all  importations. 
Nothing  was  definitely  said  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  tariff  policy, 
from  which  the  sentiments  of  the 
administration  cotdd  be  gathered. 
The  Secretary's  report  and  the 
necessary  estimates  having  been 
furnished  to  the  House,  it  devolv- 
ed upon  Congress  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  the 
public  service* 

As  the  party  which  bad  been 
so  clamorous  for  economy  and 
retrenchment  was  now  iq  power, 
but  little  opposition  was  to  be  ex- 
pected to  those  appropriations, 
which  were  deemed  necessary  for 
the  ordinary  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; although  those  items 
duriQg  several  years  past  had  fur- 
nished the  most  (ruitful  topics  of 
debate^  It  was  to  be  presumed 
that  a  reforming  party  would  coo- 
fine  the  public  expenditure  vf  ithin 
the  proper  limits ;  and  so  long  as 
no  extraordinary  drafts  were  made 
on  the  treasury,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  interference  of 
those  who  were  not  ranked  among 
the  euppoiters  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  bills  providing  for  the  re- 
spective branches  of  the  public 
service  having  been  reported,  09 
the  17th  of  January,  1830,  that 
making  provision  for  the  revolu- 
tionary and  other  pensioners  was 
taken  up,  and  having  passed  both 
Houses  without  opposidon,  be* 
came  a  law.  By  this  act  $1,- 
157,961  were  appropriated  for 
pensions  for  1630,  and  $101,700 
for  the  arrearages  of  1829. 

The  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  the  Government 
for  1830  was  taken  up  in  the 
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House  on  die  9th  of  Februtfy.  ment.    He  said  it  woyld  be  md- 

l^en  the  bill  was  before  die  fedual  lo  aocompUsh  the  obfeotit 

Committee  of   the    Whole,  Mr  professed  to  have  io  view,  iiuit- 

McDuffie  moved  to  fill  up  the  much  as  from  the  very  nature  of 

blank  of  the  section  of  the  bill  cootingeni  expenses,  ic  would  be 

cootainmg  the   appropriation  for  impossible  to  enumerate  all  tfe 

the  contingent  expenses  of  both  articles  which  the  circunoAiaooes 

Houses  of  Congress  with  the  sum  of  Congress  may  render  necessary 

of  135,000  dollars.  hereafter.    He  also  said,  that  it 


Mr  Wicklifie  moved  to  amend  implied  a  reproach  on  the  cbar- 

the  bill  by  adding  thereto  the  fol-  acter  and  integrity  of  the  two 

lowing  paragraphs :  Houses  of  Congress,  since  it  de- 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  prived  them  of  the  discretiooary 
printing  for  the  two  Houses  of  power  vested  in  the  other  depart- 
Congress,  performed  by  the  public  ments  of  the  (jovemment  to  man- 
Printer  of  each  House,  agreeably  age  their  own  funds  as  their  exi- 
to  his  contracts.  gencies.  may  require. 

Stationary,  book  binding,  fuel,  Mr  Polk  supp(Hted  the  amend- 

newspapers,  post  office,  carpen-  ment. 

ters'  work,  furniture,  repairs  to  Mr  McDuffie  said   he  vrouU 

the  Senate  Chamber  and  Hall  of  have  no  objection  to  the  amead- 

Congress  and  Rooms.  ment  of  Mr  Wickliflfe  if  he  was 

Messengers  and  horses,  blank  certain  it  embraced  all  the  arti- 

books  and  ruling  paper  and  books,  cles  of  the  contingent  expenses  of 

Expenses  of  the  Police  of  the  both  Houses  of  CoogreBS.    He 

Capitol.  suggested    to  Mr    WickliA  to 

Elxpenses  of  witnesses,  includ-  amend  his  proposition  by  reserv- 
ing officers'  fees,  for  summoning,  ing  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dd- 
&c.  lars  to  meet  expenses  which  may 

Expenses  of  engraving  maps  possibly  be  omitted  m  the  enu- 

and  surveys,  ordered  by  either  mention  he  has  made.    He  in- 

House.  quired  irom  what  source  the  spa- 

Mourning  and  funeral  expenses,  cifications  in  his  amendment  were 

Hack  hire,  when  employed  in  [Mrocured. 

the  public  service.  Mr  Everett  and  Mr  IngeraoB 

Extra  clerk  hire.  severally  opposed  the  ameodmeot 

Mr  Wicklifib  said  his  object  in  and  expressed  their  r^ret  that 

proposing  this   amendment  was,  the  appropriation  ImUs  should  be 

to  confine  the  contingent  fund  to  thus  encumbered.    Mr  Ingersdl 

the  legiumate  expenses  of  both  said  that  it  would  be  a  belter 

Houses  of  Congress,  and  for  that  mode  to  introduce  a  specific  bill 

purpose    he  procured  from   the  embracing   the    objects  of   Mr 

Clerk  of  the  House  an  enumera-  WickMe's  amendment,  especially 

tion  of  the  different  items  of  ex-  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  antici- 

penditure  for  the  last  session  of  pate  the  contingent  expenditures 

Congress,  which  are  all  embraced  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.     He 

in  the  amendment.  asked    in  what    department    of 

MrCoulteropposed  the  amend-  Government    this    discretioiiaiy 
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po«9er  wUefa  the  ameDdnent  pro- 
pofedtotake  awaj,  could  be  de* 
ponied,  if  not  wkb  the  represen- 
t«tire»of  the  people  ? 

Mr  Baninger  opposed  the 
maaAnetitj  acid  condemoed  the 
pratfee  of  thus  attempting  to 
remedy  special  -tfyila  by  general 

l^gBI8QOn« 

Mr  Ellswonfa  and  Mr  Hunting- 
ton  were  also  opposed  to  the 
anesdiiieiit* 

Mr  Daniel  supported  it  at  con- 
siderable length. 

Mr  W3de  opposed  the  amend- 
ment, and  said  that  the  object  of 
it  would  be  much  bettor  accom- 
pMied  by  the  introduction  of  a 
distinct  biH  to  limit  the  expendi- 
tores  asjNToposed. 

Mr  Polk  suggested  to  Mr 
Wields  a  modification  of  his 
amendment  so  as  to  meet  the 
views  of  Mr  Barringer  who 
ecpreaaed  bn  disapprobation  of 
general  acts  of  legislation  for  par- 
tieiilar  caees.  He  said  he  would 
make  socfa  a  motion  if  Mr  Wick- 
liSb  would  not  accept  it  as  a 
niodificarion  of  his  amendment. 

Mr  WieUifie  replied  that  it 
was  not  in  bis  power  to  comply 
wirii  the  request  of  Mr  Polk,  as 
the  amendment  he  ofiered  was 
not  at  bis  own  instance,  but  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Committee  on 
RecreDcbment. 

Mr  Polk  then  motred  to  amend 
the  amendment  by  adding  to  it 
the  fcUowing  words : 

*  To  the  p^ment  of  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  cobtingent 
food  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repvesentatires :  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  Ms  appropriation  shall 
benppUed  to  pay  for  any  printing 
oat  cottMeted  with  the  proceed- 


iegs  of  eHher  House  of  Con- 
gress, and  executed  by  the  pub- 
lic printer,  unless  the  same  be 
authorized  by  a  joint  resolution,  or 
a  law  providing  for  the  same.' 

The  amendment  was  agreed 
to  —  yeas  65. 

After  a  few  observations]  from 
Mr  Taylor  the  amendment  as 
amended,  was  also  agreed  to  — 
yeas  65,  nays  61. 

Mr  Semmes  moved  to  amend 
the  biH  by  adding  the  following 
proviso : 

'iVonde€?,  That  nothing  here- 
in contained  shaU  be  construed  to . 
prevent  any  expenditure  already 
authorized  by  either  House  of 
Congress.' 

The  question  on  this  amend- 
ment was  negatived  —  yeas  49, 
nays  53. 

Mr  Everett  proposed  to  amend 
that  part  of  the  biU  relative  to  the 
library,  by  adchng  to  it  the  folfow- 
ing  words : 

^  For  the  library  of  Congress, 
5,000  dolhrs.' 

This  amendment  was  agreed 
to  —  yeas  56,  nays  49. 

After  some  further  amend- 
ments in  Committee  on  the  10th 
of  February,  the  bill  was  reported 
to  the  House  on  the  1 1th,  when 
the  question  being  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendments  of  Mesnrs  Wick- 
liffe  and  Polk,  in  relation  to  the 
printing,  a  division  was  demanded 
and  the  vote  was  91  yeas,  68 
nays. 

The  question  recurring  on  the 
bill,  Mr  Wickltfie  a^ed  why  th 
approprialion  for  the  diplomatic 
service  was  greater  than  that  for 
the  last  year  ? 

Mr  McDuffie  replied  that,  un- 
til the  last  year  there  had  been 
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an  accumulation  of  unexpended 
balances,  which  being  expended, 
a  larger  sum  was  reqnfiped  for 
ibis  year. 

Some  further  conversation  oc- 
curred, ID  which  Mr  Ingersoll  took 
a  part,  when  Mr  Verpbnck   rose 
and  disclaiming  any  intention  to 
make  party  alhisions,   stated  that 
Mr  Adams  provided  liberally  (or 
the  foreign  intercourse  during  the 
first  year  of  his  own  term,  hav- 
ing when    Secretary  of   Sate, 
drawn  the  bills,  or  stiggested  ttie 
appropriations;  there  being,  when 
he  came  in,  a  large  unappropriated 
balance.     Notwithstanding    this, 
and  the  fact  that  bis  own  poKcical 
friends  filled  the  diplomatic  de- 
partment, he  asked  for  two  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  thousand  dolhra 
for  this  fund  during  his  first  year. 
The  year  after,  corresponding  to 
the  present   year  of  the  present 
administration,  he  asked  for  one 
hundred  and  eiefatyntne  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars ;  then  came  a 
call  for  forty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  Panama  Mission.     Making  a 
total  of  fotir  hundred  and  forty- 
two  thousand   five  btmdred  dol- 
lars, deemed  proper  and  conve- 
nient to  be  used,  and  passed   by 
ti)e  House,  during  the  two  first 
years  of  tbat  administration.     At 
the  close  of  that  administration 
there  was  on  hand  a  surplus  fund  to 
a  considerable  anoount.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State,  with  a  laudable 
desire  to  do  up  his  business,*asked 
for  no  addition  to  the    surplus 
fund*    Under  these  circumstan- 
ces only  one  hundred  andtUrty- 
seven  thousand  doltars  was  given 
for  contingencies. 

Certain  reasons  induced  the 
present  Executive  to  make  some 


recalls ;  and  under  Ibese  eh  cut* 
stances  it  was  hardly  WDndcdul 
that  some  additional  appr^nkdMi 
was  necessary*    The  admiBiiMni* 
tion  now  asked  two  himdfed  asd 
ten  thousand  dollars.  Tbeamouot 
(he  presumed)  which  wodd  he 
called  for  during  the  two  (km 
years  of  this  administratioii   for 
foreign  interconrae  would  be  three 
hundred  and  fortyseven  thouaand 
dollars.     Making  a  diAceaee  ot 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  favor  of  the  present  ad* 
ministration.    Thetdnnnustratkn 
meant  to  go  back  to  tbe  good  dd 
act  of  1810  —  an  act  drawn  with 
more    than    usual    preeisioa— * 
which  left  notbinp  lo  come  from 
the    cootiogent      fond.    Tliere 
would  be  no  more  constructive 
embassies—  no  more  forty  thou- 
sand   dollars    appropriated    for 
hunting  up    Congresses    wUeb 
were  not  to  be  found;   uttfeas, 
indeed,  they  were  in  the  naooo, 
or  in  that  other  place  described 
by  the  poet  as  the  ^  receplarie  of 
thines  lost  upon  earth.' 

Under  iheae  circumsttmces,  be 
presumed  the  Government  woqU 
get  along  the  two  years  for  one 
hundred  thousand  dcdlars  less  Amn 
the  last  administration. 

Mr  Ingersoll  repBed  that,  siKce 
Mr  Verplanck  got  up  lo  put  me 
right,  he  has  put  hmntf  dooUjr 
wrong.  I  understood  him  to  say 
that,  during  the  two  first  years  of 
Mr  Adams'  term  two  buodred 
and  tUrteen  thousand  doHarswere 
appropriated  for  tbe  foreign  inter- 
course. If  he  will  take  tbe 
trouble  to  look  into  tbe  startvie 
books  he  will  see  tbat  tbe  sum 
was  but  one  hundred  and  forlj*- 
seven  thousand  five  liundfed  del* 
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kfs.  He  w%6  abo  iaeorrect  in 
stung  tbe  sam  called  for  during 
iIm  kst  jear  of  Mr  Monroe's  act- 
flMiMMttoo.  He  sajs  it  was  two 
huodbed  thousand  dollars.  The 
hook  sbovrs  that  it  was  but  one 
hoodred  and  seveatysix  thousand ; 
smI  that  ansount  was  not  expend- 
ed, bol  was  fiiitbfully  accounted 
far  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
dwn  at  the  boKl  of  the  State 
Dmartnetit. 

The  gfltttleisaQ  from  New  York 
threw  out  another  insinuation, 
when  alltidioglothe  extravagance 
of  the  admbistration  when  the 
lato  President  was  Secretary  of 
Slate.  Is  he  aware  where  that 
leads  him?  The  appropriations 
then  were  liberal.  The  last  year 
that  Mr  Adams  was  Secretary  of 
SlBle,  the  year  1824,  the  appro- 
priaiiOQwas  one  hundred  and  for- 
tyniae  thousand  dollars  —  liberal, 
bat  not  more  liberal  t  ban  the  pres- 
eoe  year.  In  the  year  1 823  there 
was  bol  aeventylbur  thousand  dol- 
lars called  fer  -^  not  one  half  as 
much  as  is  adted  for  this  year. 
h  the  year  1822,  but  eightythree 
thouBand  doUars  was  asked  for 
thia  finid.  The  increase  was 
gffwleal  — the  piddic  hisKxry  ex- 
plabed  the  cause  of  the  increase ; 
if  the  gantlemao  from  New  York 
woold  ^uimiQe,  he  wouM  find 
that  the  expenaes  were  not  more 
than  was  reasonable^  and  notbe- 
TMd  those  of  the  present  time. 
llie  aabries  are  all  fixed  by  law, 
aaid  Ae  mm  to  be  called  for  is 
aoeordioi^y  ascerteioed.  In  my 
prenooa  remarks  I  made  no  inti- 
mation that  there  was  anything 
than  necessity  called  for  at 
Iwoukl  sanarttothe 
gMtJemaBy  however,  u,  in  refer- 
16* 


ring  to  abuses  wfabh  have  hereto- 
fore existed,  it  is  worth  our  while 
to  run  into  those  which  we  have 
condemned  ?  Are  we,  in  the 
first  year  of  reform,  to  do  the 
very  thing  we  have  once  censur- 
ed f  It  appears  that  outfits  have 
been  taken  this  year  from  the 
contingent  fund.  1  dor  not  com- 
plain because  they  do  this,  but 
because  they  do  now  what,  dur- 
ing the  last  administration,  they 
condemned. 

Mr  Buchanan  said,  he'did  not 
expect  the  House  would  get  into 
a  party  debate  upon  an  appro- 
priation bill.  He  did  not  thhik 
either  of  the  gendemen  who  had 
spoken  had  taken  a  correct  view 
of  the  subject.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, in  the  regulation  of  foreign 
intercourse,  that  a  small  saving 
may  be  an  immense  loss.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  have 
the  foreign  intercourse  so  conduct- 
ed that  the  interests  of  the  country 
shall  suffer  no  loss.  It  could  not 
be  possible  that  the  wisdom  or 
folly  of  any  administration  was  to 
b^  tested  by  the  expenditure  un* 
der  one  or  another  head  of  appro- 
priations. Statesmen  looked  at 
the  otgects,  and  considered  what 
the  country  required.  I  was 
one  that  condemned  the  last  ad- 
ministration, not  on  account  of 
the  money  expended,  but  because,, 
in  my  judgment,  they  expended 
it  in  violation  of  the  law  of  1810. 
That  system  had  grown  up  under, 
one  President,  followed  by  the* 
others,  until  outfits  were  charged^ 
for  appointments  made  abroad. 
There  had  been  appointments^ 
made  of  Ministers  about  to  return^ 
converting  their  Secretaries  intov 
CkargU^  and  allowing  them  foma^' 
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thousand  five  bcmdred  doDars  fer  but  one  hundred  and  ffairtyaev«i 
outfits  ;  and  iii  one  case  this  had  thousand  ?  To  his  inquirj  the 
been  done  only  to  return.  But  Chairman  of  the  Comroittee  of 
this  was  a  question  for  the  people  Ways  and  Means  had  replied  tbti, 
to  settle.  The  Executive  was  there  had  been,  previous  to  the 
competent  to  make  recalls,  and  last  year,  an  accumuhtioB  of  an- 
who  would  condemn  him  for  expended  balances  of  foniMir  sp^ 
using  his  discretion.  It  must  be  propriatioDs,  whiehhad  rendered  k 
an  extreme  case,  indeed,  for  the  necessary  to  appropriate  less  far 
House  to  withhold  appropriations  that  year  ;  but  that  these  9Qr(du»^ 
enabling  the  Executive  to  use  a  es  being  all  expended,  a  larger 
discretion  which  he  was  at  liberty  sum  was  required  for  Ms  yesr.. 
to  use.  The  people  would  decide  With  great  deference  to  the  source 
whether  his  movements  were  ju-  from  which  this  statemem  pro* 
dicious.  ceeded,  Mr  Everett  could  Bot 
Mr  Everett  S2iid  ^t  he  agreed  agree  to  its  correctneas.  He  did 
with  the  gentleman  from  Petmsyl*  not  find,  in  looking  at  the  estH 
vania,  who  had  just  taken  his  seat,  mates  from  the  Departmettt  of 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  ii>creasein  State  for  18S9,  that  there  was 
the  appropriation.  That  gentle-  any  such  surplus  under  dikheid 
man  had  stated  it  to  be  the  recall  of  appropriation, 
of  several  of  the  foreign  ministers  Mr  MeDuffie  said  it  w»  &r 
and  the  outfits  of  their  successors ;  from  his  intention  to  say  anything 
and  it  was  evident,  from  the  com-  which  any  human  being  could 
parisonofthebillof  this  year  with  construe  into  a  party  alluaioR. 
the  appropriation  law  of  the  last,  He  did,  in  reply  to  the  question 
that  such  was  the  fact.  He  also  of  the  gendeman  from  Kentscky, 
agreed  with  the  gentleman  from  state  the  reason  that  the  bahnoe 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  recall  and  of  the  fund  was  all  expended, 
appointment  of  Ministers  was  ti  Mr  Everett  said  that,  the  gen- 
matter  of  Executive  discretion  ;  tleman's  explatiacioQ  was  in  ae- 
and  that  it  was  only  in  an  extreme  cordance  with   his  own   view  of 


case  that  the  Housewrould  be  jus-  the  case,  and  he  was  about, 

tified  in  interposing  to  withhold  an  self,  immediately  lo  state  that,  the 

appropriation  for  the  outfit  of  a  surplus  alluded  to  was  in  a  diftr- 

iMinister  thus  appointed.  Mr  Ev-  entfund,  for  which  no  appropria^ 

erett  begged  to  recall  to  the  i^col-  don  at  all  was  made  in   1829; 

lection  of  the  House  the  manner  and  that  consequently  the  increase 

in  which  this  debate  arose.    The  of  forty  thousand  dollars  intJhe 

gentleman   from  Kentucky  (Mr  dipfomatic  aerviee  irf*  the  present 

Wi^klifife),  had  put  the  question  year  over  the  last,  was  not  owing 

to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Commit-  to  any  stich  sorphis  bek^  added 

tee  of  Ways  and  Means,  why  the  to  the  appropriatioa  of  18^^     h 

appropriation  for  the  diplomatic  was  an  increase  of  expenditure, 

service  of  this  year  amounted  to  owing,   as    the   gentleman  from 

one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  Pennsylvania  stated,  to  the 


dollars,  while  the  last  year  it  was    call  of  the  foreign  Ministers  and^ 
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the  appakmiWDt  of  iimlr  succes- 
aofs.  Supposing  this  matter  to 
be  BOW  understood  all  round  tbe 
House,  be  should  say  no  more 
about  it. 

He  must  however,  dwell  a 
■xxBeot  on  another  point  con- 
aected  wkh  this  appropriation,  iu 
wbiob,  after  what  had  been  said, 
he  need  not  diselaim  being  a  vol'- 
anteer.  These  outfits,  to  the 
aoKKJot  of  over  forty  thousand 
dollars,  have  been  paid,  without 
any  specific  appropriation.  On 
tbe  cootraiy,  a  gendeman  from 
Geo^  (Hr  Wilde),  tbe  last 
wkder,  proposed,  in  Committee 
of  die  Whole,  tomake  an  appro- 
priation for  the  outfits  of  Minis- 
tars  who  might  be  appointed; 
and  the  Committee  declined  mak- 
ing such  an  appropriation.  They 
ptssed  the  bill  as  they  found  it, 
with  specific  appropriations  for 
certain  designated  salaries  and 
outfits,  with  an  estimated  addition 
ibrooBtingeBcies  of  twenty  thou- 
shkI  dolkcs.  This  looked  rather 
— wbeo  considered  in  connexion 
with  tbe  refusal  of  the  Committee 
jvt  aUnded  to  — >  like  excluding 
dl  outfits  not  provided  for  in  the 
ISL  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  forty  thousand  dollars,  in  out- 
fitt,  for  which  no  appropriation 
h«l  been  made,  have  been  paid 
daring  tbe  past  summer. 

Mr  Everett  did  not  mention 
lUs  as  criminating  tbe  present 
idnunistratioB,  biu  as  vindicaung 
die  past.  It  bad  been  asserted 
and  reiterated  here  and  else- 
where, that  tbe  late  adminiatra- 
tkkibad  improperly  paid  outfits 
oat  of  the  copdngeot  fund ;  and 
transferred  to  one  object   what 


was  specifically  appropriated  to 
another.  Now  here  we  have  forty 
thousand  dollars  expended  in  out- 
fits, without  any  specific  appro- 
E nation ;  although  two  outfits,  he 
elieved,  were  specified  in  the 
act  of  last  year.    From  what  fund 
the  money  was  taken  he  could 
hardly  tell.     That  part  of  the 
estimates    was  not  very  clear. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a '  di- 
pbmatjc  fund'  known  to  tbe  ap- 
propriation law.    Tbe  sum  now 
asked  for  appears  to  be  asked  as  a 
repayment  of  so  much  taken  fiom 
other  items.    Of  this  he  was  not 
disposed  to  complain;    but  he 
hoped  gentlemen  would  now  feel 
bow  unjusdy  the  late  administra- 
tion   had  been   criminated  for  a 
course  so  soon  adopted  by  the  pres- 
ent, and  which  must  of  necessity 
be  adopted  by  any,  administration. 
Mr    Mcbuffie  replied   that, 
whatever  other  people  had  said, 
be  had  made  no  such  charge 
against  the  late  administration,  nor 
had  he  said  such  appropriations 
were    wron^.     Whoever  made 
such  objection  could  not  under- 
stand tbe  sublet. 

Mr  £verett  replied  that,  he  did 
not  maintain  that  the  gendeman 
from  South  Carolina,  individually, 
had  held  this  doctrine.  But  it 
had  been  disdncdy  laid  down,  in 
the  reports  of  two  Committees  of 
the  House,  at  the  last  Congress, 
tbe  Committee  on  tbe  £xpendi- 
tures  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Retrmicbment  Commit- 
tee. The  latter  Committee  had 
recommended  the  abolition  of  the 
fond  for  the  contingent  expenses 
of  the  Foreign  Missions  on  the 
ground  that  it  enabled  the  Ex- 
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ecutive,  at  bis  'discretion,  to  aug- 
ment Uie  allowance    to  Foreign 

Ministers. 

Mr  Cambreleng  thought  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
must  have  confounded  the  Secret 
Service  Fund  with  the  Fund  for 
Foreign  Intercourse.  That  was 
the  only  fund  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ketrenchment  proposed  to 
abolish. 

Mr  Everett  said,  I  am  no: 
mistaken.  The  Committee  of 
Retrenchment  proposed  to  abolish 
the  fund  appropriated  for '  the 
contingent  expenses  of  all  the 
missions  abroad,' as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  would  find  by 
turning  to  their  report. 

Mr  Norton  said,  during  his  legis- 
lative life  he  had  always  voted  for 
the  largest  sum  reported  by  the 
Committee.  He  was  not  one 
who  expected  to  build  himself  up 
by  talking  of  retrenchment.  He 
did  not  feel  as  if  he  was  called 
upon  to  inquire  whether  the  sum 
received  was  large  or  small ;  he 
trusted  to  the  able  gendenwm  who 
was  at  the  head  oi  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means,  and  he 
should  vote  for  it  as  it  stood. 

The  bill  was  then  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence. 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  taken 
up  on  the  4th  of  March  and  an 
amendment  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance  to  strike  out 
the  amendments  proposed  in  the 
House  by  Messrs  Wickliffe  and 
Polk,  in  relation  to  the  printing 
of  Congress,  became  the  topic  of 
discussion.  The  debate  was  inter- 
rupted by  other  business  and  post- 
Eoned  to  the  next  day,  when  the 
ill  was  again  taken  up. 


A  diviMon  was  ca])edibr  by 
Mr  Barnard,  and  the  question 
was  taken  on  the  first  member  of 
the  sentence,  vis :  to  strike  tmt 
the  words,  Protidedy  That  no 
part  of  the  appropriatKMi  shall  be 
applied  to  any  pnnttng  otbenhan 
of  such  documents  or  papers  as 
are  connected  with  the  ordtoary 

troceedings  of  either  of  the  said 
louses,  during  the  session,  and 
determined  in  n^ative — yeas 
22,  nays  23. 

On  the  questioQ  to  strike  out 
the  residue  of  the  sentence,  vis  : 
and  executed  by  the  public  prin- 
ters agreeably  to  their  contracts, 
unless  authorized  by  an  act  cm*  a 
joint  resolutkm ;  it  was  determiD- 
ed  in  the  negative — yeas  22, 
nays  23. 

A  motion  was  made  to  strike 
out  the  outfits  of  the  new  minis- 
ters appointed  since  the  4th  of 
March,  1829,  and  negatived  — 
yeas  3,  nays  39. 

Certain  unimportant  am^id- 
ments  were  then  made  in  the 
bill,  which  was  passed  and  srat 
to  the  House,  where  the  amend- 
ments were  concurred  in  and  the 
bill  became  a  law. 

By  this  act  the  following  ap- 
propriations were  made,  viz  * 

For  the  expenses  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department,  includ- 
inf  aalariefl  of  Ylea  Presl- 
<leDt»«ll  the  Departments  at 
Washington  and  of  the  terri- 
torial governments,    .    . 

Of  D^ilomatic  intercooreet    . 

Of  CoQcress, 

Of  the  Judicial  Department,    . 

For  light-houses,  beacons,  &c. 

PorpengioQf,    ...    ... 

For  miscellaneoas  expenses,  . 

For  taking  the  census  of  1830, 
in  addiUon  to  ^850,000  fbr- 
merly  appropriated. 


#640,184 

a4S«5eo 

670,060 

$48,023 

9S1,10S 

1,7M 

07.700 


.    •    • 
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The  bill  nitlmg  appropriations 
for  tbe  naval  service  for  1 830  was 
takeo  up  on  tbe  23d  of  February, 
and  hanag  passed  tbe  House  was 
sent  to  tbe  Senate,  wbere  it  also 
utased  witbout  ameodment  and 
oeoaraea  law. 

Tlu  act  appropriated  for  pay, 
•obiittMic*  and  pnmika,  fl,»78,S08 

Rapaks  of  veaaeb,    ....    500,000 

Medicines  and  hospital  stores,       30,500 

CVfaance  and  ordnance  stores,      80,000 

Bapaifi  and  ifliproT«ineot  of 
navy  yards,       180,500 

Gradual  increase  of  nayy,    .      152J380 

tonmarated  eontingendes  for 
mo, JMyOOO 

NoQ  enumerated  contingen- 
cies,      6,000 

Frpf  saa  of  marina  corps  for 
1890, 188,466 

Arrearages  of  marine  corps  for 

18», 11,973 

Be^des  tbe  appropriation  for 
arrearages  in  1829,  lor  the  ma- 
rine corps,  a  law  was  also  passed 
for  the  arrearages  in  the  naval 
service  for  that  year,  appropria- 
ting 

For  pajr  and  snhsjstance,  .  $186,928 
For  repairs  of  vessels,  .  .  .  82,841 
FWcoBtioMit  expenses,  .  .  80,392 
'Of  nadiciiMS,  aM,  .  •  •  •  8,50o 
For  marine  corps 16,767 

Ao  act  was  also  passed  for  re- 
pttring  and  fitting  out  tbe  Frigate 
HnaMijrwiBe,  appropriating  $92,- 
369  tor  that  purpose. 

An  additional  sura  was  also 
appropriated  for  tbe  Marine  Corps 
tbe  last  day  of  tbe  session,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  determination  of 
tbe  new  iburtb  Auditor  ^Amos 
Kendall)  to  iatfodoce  a  relorm  in 
bis  Department.  In  bis  zeal  to 
do  this  be  refused  to  make  cer- 
taio  extra  allowances  to  tbe  offi- 
^cefs  of  tbe  Marine  Corps,  which 
bad  been  babitualiy  maoe,  on  tbe 


ground  that  they  were  not  aotbor- 
iaed  by  any  law. 

When  this  reform  was  brought 
to  tbe  knowledge  of  Congress, 
a  joint  resolution  was  passed  di- 
recting those  unauthorized  allow- 
ances to  be  made  as  former- 
ly ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  upon  discovering  that 
these  albwances  had  not  been  in- 
cluded m  tbe  estimates  presented 
to  Congress  by  tbe  Department,  a 
law  was  brought  in  and  hurried 
through  both  Houses,  appropri-  ^ 
ating  in  general  terms  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  pay  those  extra  altew- 
ances.  The  sole  effect  of  this 
reform  was  to  cause  great  distress 
to  tbe  officers  of  that  corps,  who 
were  curtailed  of  their  pay  for 
neariy  a  year,  and  finally  loose 
and  hasty  legislation  to  remedy 
the  eril. 

The  sum  formeriy  appropriated 
for  tbe  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  was  reappropriated  at  the 
last  day  of  the  session  as  an  ex- 
penditure falling  under  the  super- 
vision of  tbe  Navy  Department. 

No  change  had  been  recom- 
mended in  the  policy  adopted  by 
tbe  Government,  to  gradually 
place  the  cbast  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence by  fortifying  the  principal 
points  and  seaports,  and  tbe  bill 
appropriating  toe  necessary  sums 
for  that  purpose  encountered  no 
serious  opposition. 

By  that  bill  the  following  stuns 
were  appropriated  for  the  com- 
pletion of  fortifications,  viz : 


For  Fort  Adams,  .     . 

'•    Hamilton,  . 

**    Monroe, 
**      "     Calhoun,     . 
«      ««    Macon, 


(ft 


«« 


$100,000 

86,000 

100,000 

100,000 

60.000 


las 
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FortatOakltltiid,    ....  t60,«00 

Fortificatient  in  Charleston,    .  26,000 

at  Mobile  point,  90,000 

Jaekaon,    .   .  85.000 

Penaacola,    .  180,000 

OoDtingencies  and  porcbase  of 

a  site  for  a  fort, 15,000 

The  bill  making  appropriatioqs 
for  the  Eogioeer,  Ordoaoce  and 
Quarter-master's  Department  was 
taken  up  in  the  House,  March 
30th  and  continued  under  exami- 
nation the  next  day  and  also  April 
first  and  fifth.     An  appropriation 
of  $150,000  for  arming  the  new 
fortifications  was  stricken  out  by 
the  House — yeas  130,  nays  43. 
A  motion  made  by  Mr  Crocket 
to    strike    out  an  appropriation 
of  3,500  dollars  for  erecting  a 
military  laboratory  at  West  Point 
was  negatived:    as  was  also  a 
motion  to  strike  out  an  appropria- 
tion for  a  military  road  in  Arkan- 
sas, and  one  for  the  purchase  of 
five  and  a  half  acres  of  land  in 
Springfield  for  the  use  of  the  na- 
tional armory. 

The  bill  was  amended  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  concurred 
in  two  of  the  amendments.  From 
the  other  amendment  it  dissented 
and  the  Senate  receding  from  it, 
the  bill  passed  and  became  a  law. 

By  this  act  appropriations  were 
made 

Forbarraeki, $69,064 

«*  atore-housafl,    ....  3,500 

*'  armories  and  arsenals,    .    .    47,700 

**  roads, 49,452 

*'  mlscellaneoas, 44,421 

The  military  appropriation  bill 
for  1830  was  taken  up  on  the 
22d  of  February,  and  was  sanc' 
tioned  by  both  Houses  without 
opposition.  It  made  the  folbw- 
ing  appropriations : 


Forpty  of  Hm  anny  imI 

sistenoe  of  oflicers»    .    .    $1,06S«M# 

Forage  and  subsistence,    .    .  341,719 

ClothlDg, 16$,7r4 

ModicafaMl  Hospital  Dtpart- 

ment, 28,000 

Quarter-master's  Department  407,000 

Militarj  Aeademy,  ....  24,16S 

Ceotbifencies, 10,000 

National  armories,    ....  360,000 

Armament  of  fortifications,  .  100,000 
Conent  expenses  of  ordnance 

service,  ....  apijwv 

Arsenals, 90,000 

Recruiting  service,        .    .    .  8,977 

For  arrearages  pflor  (n  18IT,  6,000 

"          *<          of  1828,      .    .  270 

The  appropriatk>n8  ibr  the  In- 
dian service,  an  expcndiftire  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  War 
Department,  ibr  1830  were. 

For  the  expenses  of  the  Indan 
Department,    .    .    .    •    .    $87,975 

For  presents  to  the  Indians    .    .  15,000 

Expenses  of  distributing  Indian 
annuities  and  of  holding  con> 
ferences  with  them,     .    .    .    21340 

Of  blacksmith  shops,  ....    28,766 

To  carrj  into  effect  subsisting 
treaties 148,799 

Expenses  in  holding  Indian  trea- 
ties,  14,022 

When  the  bill  appropriatmg 
these  last  items  came  under  con- 
sideration, Mr  Vaoce  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  clnuse  giving 
pay  to  Cokmel  M^NwIl,  so  as  to 
preckide  him  from  reoeivk^  pay 
both  as  an  officer  of  the  amy  and 
as  a  commissioner  to  bold  a  trea- 
ty with  the  Indians. 

Mr  MiUer  asked  if  the  officer 
alluded  to  had  received  his  pay 
as  an  officer  and  was  about  to  re- 
ceive the  pay  as  a  commissioner. 

Mr  Vaace  said  he  did  notkaow 
the  fact,  but  he  knew  what  had 
been  the  practice.  The  officer 
now  at  the  head  of  this  goven>^ 
ment  received  his  full  pay  as  an 
officer,  and  also  as  a  commiaaoo- 
er  for  holding  treaties. 
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Cnabreleng  asked  if  there 
noC    some  bcidental    ex- 


Mr  Vance  said,  that  eoold  not 
eflbet  the  item  under  considera- 
tioD. 

Mr  Wicklifie  said  he  should 
Tote  fxx  the  amendment. 

Mr  McDuffie  su^ested  that 
General  M'Neill  should  have  his 
optioD,  either  to  take  his  pay  as 
an  officer  or  his  pay  as  a  com- 
raisaioDer. 

Kr  Vance  then  modified  his 
amendment  so  as  to  make  its 
pbraaecdc^  correspond  with  the 
wishes  of  Mr  McDuffie. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 
Tbe  Ml  was  then  reported  to  the 
House,  when 

Mr  Miller  objected  to  the 
amendment  as  to  the  pay  of  Gen- 
eral M'NolL 

Mr  Buchanan  also  took  excep- 
tion to  An  amendment,  on  the 
grocmd  that  however  just  the 
prnicqiie  that  the  Government  had 
an  undoobced  right  to  the  whole 
aanrioes  of  their  officers,  it  was 
DOC  correct  to  apply  the  principle 
m  a  case  where  the  officer  must 
have  accepted  the  du^  under 
the  implied  understancKog  that 
the  okl  practkse  was  to  be  con- 
doaed.  He  su^ested  that  the 
Committee  on  Retrenchment 
sbcNdd  report  a  bill  to  prevent 
tbeee  douUe  allowances. 

Mr  WickMe  stated  that  the 
Committee  had  reported  such  a 
bilL 

Mr  Barges  spcke  in  iavor  of 
tbe  ameodmeot,  and  asked  gen- 
tleoMo  from  what  law  or  practice 
efficen  received  extra  pay  for 
civO  services.  If  there  was  none 
such,  then  there  could  be  no  im- 


plied undei-standing   that  in  the 
present  case  such  would  be  the 
resuh.     He  stated  the  practice  to 
have  been  that  an   officer  who 
was  emptoyed  in  the  civil  service, 
rfiould  not  receive  pay  as  an  offi- 
cer at  the  time  that  he  was  re- 
ceiving pay  for  those  civil  services. 
There  was  a  rule  in   existence 
under  the  old  Congress  which 
prevents  such  double  pay;  and 
no  gentleman  had  produced  anv 
kw  showing  a  conu^ry  practice. 
We  are,  however,    promised  a 
milennium  of  retrenchment ;  and 
so  we  had  been  promised  from 
year  to  year.     He  hoped  such 
would  be  the  case,  and  that  abuse 
after  abuse  should  not  be  permit- 
ted until  we  became  bankrupt  by 
precedent.    He  would  have  given 
this  officer  his  double  pay  if  such 
was  the  contract  made  with  him, 
but  not  under  the  idea  that  there 
existed  any  implied  understand- 
ing in  consequence  of  any  exist- 
ing law  tolerating  such  construc- 
tion. 

Mr  Polk  made  some  observa- 
tions in  reply,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself  content  with  the 
amendment. 

Mr  Vance  disclaimed  any  idea 
of  introducing  party  feelings,  as 
was  intimated  by  the  last  gende- 
man.  He  thought  that  ahhough 
he  did  not  befong  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Retrenchment,  he  had 
supposed  he  nn'eht  ofier  some- 
thmg  like  a  bit  of  retrenchment. 
He  stated  that  he  had  always 
been  an  enemy  to  those  double 
allowances ;  and  had  determined 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  re- 
sisting them.  In  this  case  the 
officer  was  perhaps  less  entided 
to  this  double  pay  than  any,  be- 
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cause  be  commandad  a  post  in 
the  immediate  neigbborbood  of 
ibese  Indians,  and  as  the  comman- 
der of  tbe  post  be  had  double  ra- 
tions and  extra  allowances.  He 
did  not  wisb  to  introduce  parQr 
considerations.  He  bad  indeed 
referred  to  a  distingubbed  individ- 
ual wbo  bad  received  double  pay ; 
and  if  tbe  gentleman  wisbcMd  to 
fdraw  back  money  from  tbose 
wbo  bad  received  double  dIow<- 
ances  it  will  operate  as  eeverely 
at  bead-quarters  as  anywbere. 
He  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  tbis  question. 

Mr  Drayton  defended  tbe  prac* 
tice  of  employing  officers  as  com- 
missioners to  bold  Indian  treaties, 
and  moved  to  amend  tbe  amend- 
ment  of  tbe  gentleman  from  Obio, 
by  striking  out  all  after  tbe  word 
^  tbat,'  and  inserting  words  which 
made  tbe  provision  general  and 
prospective. 

Air  Vance  said  be  bad  been 
asked  by  a  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania if  ^tsbad  been  tbe  prac- 
tice of  Government,  and  be  bad 
risen  and  said  tbis  was  the  prac* 
tice,  and  had  referred  to  the  only 
case  within  his  knowledge.  He 
wished  to  be  understood  as  hav- 
ing had  good  reason  for  bis  refer- 
ence ;  and  if  he  had  misunder- 
stood the  exact  terms  of  the  in- 
terrogatories put  to  him  he  had 
merely  made  a  mistake,  and  he 
was  willing  to  have  it  attributed 
to  him  whether  be  bad  made  bis 
remaric  gratuitously  or  not. 

Mr  Grennell  replied  briefly  to 
the  remarks  of  tbe  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  as  to  the 
peculiar  propriety  of  employing 
officers  as  negotiators,  and  to  the 
idea   thrown  out   that    G^eral 


M'Neill  bad  entered  ooibe  duties 
of  comnotssioner  tmder  the  inipiiod 
understanding  that  be  was  endtled 
to  douUepey. 

Mr  Barnwell  made  some  re- 
marks in  favor  of  tbe  double  al- 
bvance  to  General  M'NeiU.  He 
contended  that  where,  by  an  er- 
roneous construotioQ,  officers  had 
received  more  than  the  sums  to 
which  tfaey  were  entitled,  it  was 
m^ust  to  compel  him  wbo  had 
rendered  tbe  service,  to  refinvL 
llie  lault  is  in  those  who  have 

Cit  the  fake  constructiOQ  on  the 
w,  and  who  akwe  should  be  re- 
sponsible. 

Mr  Davis,  of  M^sachuaetts, 
rose  and  observed  that,  he  should 
not  detain  the  House  but  a  010- 
ment,  as  it  appeared  to  be  anx- 
ious to  take  the  questicnu  But 
be  would  join  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr  Barnwell,) 
in  calling  attention  back  to  tbe 
real  ground  of  discussbn.  Hie 
biU  provided  for  the  mBBkwae^ 
ment  of  money  paid  by  tbe  £x* 
ecutive,  where  no  appropriatioB 
bad  been  made,  for  the  services  of 
an  officer  of  tbe  army  hoUing  by 
brevet  tbe  rank  of  a  BrigiKlier 
General,  who  had  served  as  a 
commissioner  m  making  a  tr^ity 
with  the  Winnebagoes  and  others. 
This  officer,  at  the  time  of  his 
appointm^t,  was  in  tbe  military 
service,  and  drawing  his  pay ;  and 
the  question  is,  whether  hie  shall, 
in  addition  to  bis  pay  as  an  officer, 
receive  also  the  pay  of  a  com**' 
missioner. 

The  appointment,  he  said,  was 
noC  a  mditary  command,  which 
the  officer  was  obliged  to  obey, 
but  a  civil  commission  which  be 
had  his  "option  to  accept  or   de- 
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cUoe,  as  be  mi^  tfaiDk  expedient. 
It  was  an  appoiotmeDt  to  another 
aerrice  of  a  totally  different  char* 
acter,  and  to  be  rewarded  in  a 
difierant  maaoer •  He  accepted 
that  appointment  and  performed 
tke  service,  and  it  had  been  said 
that  the  Government  became 
thereby  bound  to  allow  him  bis 
pay  ts  a  mXtary  officer,  and  also 
the  same  amonot  in  addition  as 
dM  other  commissioners  had  who 
served  in  but  one  capacity.  This, 
sir,  woold  be  paying  for  service 
by  eoostruction-^  because  no* 
thing  is  more  phan  than  that  he 
woiudnoC  render  service  to  the 
the  Govemment  in  both  offices. 

Whoi  he  accepted  the  appoint* 
raent  as  commissioner  and  enter* 
ed  upon  the  duties,  be  ceased  to 
perform  all  dudes  as  a  military 
officer  and  thereby  ceased  to 
have  any  right  to  pav  unless  we 
mean  to  adopt  the  doctrine  that 
a  person  shall  have  pay  for  8er<> 
viees  wUch  he  does  not  and  can* 
notpeifotm*  He  could  not,  he 
said,  bring  his  mind  to  the  belief 
that  the  Gh)vemment  was  under 
any  1^1  or  equitable  obligation 
to  vuke  saeh  an  allowance,  as 
the  service  as  commissioner  was 
the  volontary  choice  of  the  officer, 
and  assumed  by  him  with  a  full 
knowledge  that  Ms  military  ser- 
vice nnst  cease,  and  therefore 
his  pay  ought  to  stop. 

It  ttts  been  said  that  prece- 
dents eziat.  On  this  poRit  he 
obeerved  he  was  uninformed :  but 
if  sneh  precedents  existed  it  was 
now  admowle^ed  on  ail  hands 
lobe  an  abuse,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  the  injurious 
practice  should  be  further  coun- 
tenanced. This  officer,  by  his 
17 


own  election,  phced  himself  on 
the  same  ground  as  other  com* 
missioners,  and  it  would  seem 
hardly  just  to  them  to  pay  him 
twice  as  much  as  they  receive 
for  their  services.  He  therefore 
hoped  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  i^om  Ohio  (Mr  Vance) 
would  so  far  prevail  as  to  limit 
the  principle  to  those  bounds. 

Mr  Clay  suggested  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  to 
withdraw  bis  amendment  until 
the  other  amendment  should  be 
disposed  of. 

Mr  Drayton  withdrew  his 
amendment. 

Mr  Buchanan  then  stated  the 
case  of  General  M'Neill  and  ad- 
vocated the  propriety  of  his  ap- 
pointment, and  of  the  remunera- 
tion now  made  to  him  by  the  bill. 
The  money  had  been  received, 
as  appeared  on  the  face  of  the 
bill,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  com- 
pel him  to  refund  it. 

Mr  Coulter  admitted  that  the 
President  might  employ  a  general 
of  the  army  to  negotiate,  and  it 
often  occurs  that,  inconsequence 
of  this  military  character,  he  is  a 
negotiator.  A  Governor  of  a 
State  is  often  employed,  but  a 
Governor  is  not  an  officer  of  the 
United  States.  A  military  officer 
in  the  pay  of  the  United  States 
has  no  claim  to  additional  com"- 
pensation  for  his  civil  service,  and 
if  he  has  received  double  pay,  he 
cannot,  in  conscience,  retain  it. 
He  referred  to  the  case  of  Com 
modore  Decatur,  who  negotiated 
a  treatywith  the  Barbary  Pow- 
ers. Tl)ere  was  an  officer  om- 
ployed  by  General  Washington  to 
negotiate  a  treaty.  He  was  allow- 
ed his  expenses,  but  not  double 
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pay.  He  understood  that  the 
expeDses  are  allowed  to  General 
M'Neai. 

Mr  Sutherland  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  allowance  in  the  bill  and 
against  the  amendment 

Mr  J.  W.  Taylor  said  the  only 
question  is,  if  you  will  reimburse 
your  condngent  fund  the  mon^ 
which  has  been  taken  out  of  it. 
If  you  do,  the  contingent  fund  is 
made  whole ;  if  not,  your  C(»itin- 
gent  fund  is  short.    It  is  not  a 

Juestion  if  you  will  pay  Greneral 
FNeiU.  He  has  receiyed  his 
money;  and  if  yQu  direct  the  law 
officer  to  institute  a  suit  against 
Greneral  M'Neill,  the  general  will 
produce  the  commission  of  the 
rresident — prove  that  he  has 
done  his  duty,  and  no  court  will 
compel  him  to  refund  a  cent. 
He  tnought,  therefore,  the  amend- 
ment irrelevant  and  would  vote 
against  it. 

Mr  Sterigere  now  called  for 
the  previous  question,  which  was 
seconded  by  a  majority  of  the 
House. 

The  previous  question  was  then 
put  and  carried  [which  supersedes 
all  pending  amendments,]  and  the 
mam  question  was  put,  viz :  on 
the  engrossment  of  the  bill,  and 
carried  —  yeas  84,  nays  62. 

The  sum  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand doUars  was  also  appropria- 
ted to  carry  into  efl^  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  removal  of  the 
Indians.  An  account  of  this  bill 
has  already  been  given  in  chapter 
third. 

Certain  sums,  being  unexpend- 
ed balances,  were  also  reappro- 
priated 


An    appropriation    was    aho 
made  for  the  partial  setdement 
of  a  claim  of  long  standing,  and 
which  involved  no  slight  political 
feeUng.    Tins  was  the  claim  finr 
the  services  of  the  militia  of  Mas- 
sachusetts   durinff  the  late  war 
with  Great  Britam.    This  claim 
had  been  objected  to  because  the 
Government  of  the  State  had  re- 
fused to  place  the  militia  under 
officers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ;  and  though  in  some  in- 
stance their  services  were  such 
as  to  render  the  claim  undenia- 
ble, yet  no  distinction  had  been 
made  between  the  difierent  class- 
es of  claims,  and  the  unadjusted 
account  had  hitherto  been  the 
subject  of  diqpute.    Now,  how- 
ever, an  appn^riation  was  made 
of  lour  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  dollars,  for  the  pajrm^it  of 
all  claims  for  services  where  the 
militia  were  called  out  to  repel 
invasion,  either  actual  or  where 
good  ground  existed  to  apprehend 
it :  2d.    Where  the  calling  out 
was  recognised  by  the  Federal 
Government :   3d.  Where  they 
were  called  out  and  served  under 
the  requisition  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  an  officer 
of  the  United  States. 

Appropriati(»)s  were  also  noade 
for  the  internal  improvement  of 
the  country ;  but  from  the  pecu- 
liar importance  which  this  sub- 
ject assumed  towards  the  cbse 
of  the  session,  it  is  deemed  proper 
to  treat  of  this  class  of  appropri- 
ations in  a  separate  chapter. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


'Progrtu  of  htemal  hnprovemenU  —  Act  of  1824.  —  Ojj^osition 
to  Skfstem.  —  Course  of  Disctission,  —  Presidents  Opinion.  — 
Orhan*  and  Buffalo  road  hill.  —  Survey  hiU.  —  Discussion 
concerning  same,  —  Conditional  approval,  — MaysviUeroad  biU; 
Rg'ected  —  Discussion  on  Message. —  Washington  turnpike 
biu;  Rgected,  —  Louisville  Canal  and  Light-house  bills ;  Re- 
tained.  —  Harbor  bill. 


Pbetious  to  the  accession  of 
Mr  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency, 
the  necessities  of  the  country  and 
the  demands  upon  the  public 
treasury  growing  out  of  the  debts 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  organ- 
ization of  the  government,  had 
prevented  the  application  of  any 
part  of  the  pubhc  revenue  to  the 

Sirposes  of  mtemal  improvement, 
o  question  was  made  as  to  the 
powers  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  make  such  application, 
because  more  urgent  demands 
upon  its  attention  had  prevented 
the  agitation  of  such  a  question. 

The  finances  of  the  country 
then  began  to  wear  a  more  pro- 
misng  aspect  and  a  surplus  in  the 
treasury  left  the  Government  at 
liberty  to  attend  to  other  demands, 
besides  those  of  primary  neces- 
sity. 

The  difficulty  of  access  to  the 
great  western  wilderness  from  the 
want  of  roads  soon  forced  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  Congress, 


and  May  1st,  1802,  a  law  was 
passed,  making  appropriations  for 
opening  roads  m  the  Northwest 
territory.  This  was  the  first  ap- 
propriation made  by  Congress  K>r 
such  a  purpose,  and  during  Mr 
Jefferson  s  administration,  it  was 
followed  up,  by  acts  making  ap- 
propriations for  roads  from  Nash- 
ville to  Natches,  from  Georgia  to 
New  Orleans,  and  other  roads 
within  the  limits  of  States,  be- 
sides appropriations  for  the  Cum- 
berland road,  and  for  roads  with- 
in the  State  of  Ohio,  under  the 
act  of  March  3d,  1803,  appropri- 
ating d  per  cent  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands  in  that  State, 
for  the  purposes  of  internal  im- 
provement. A  survey  of  the 
coast  was  also  authorized  and 
$50,000  appropriated  for  that 
object. 

A  report  was  also  made  to  the 
Senate  oy  Mr  Gallatin,  in  answer 
to  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr 
J.  Q.  Adams,    in  1807,  which 
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gave  a  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject and  presented  a  digested  and 
systematic  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country. 

Under  that  administration,  the 
policy  of  internal  improvement 
by  the  General  Government,  may 
be  considered  as  having  been  com- 
menced, and  it  was  thenceforward 
prosecuted  with  more  or  less  ac- 
tivity according  to  the  state  of  the 
public  finances. 

During  Mr  Madison's  adminis- 
tration, the  appropriations  for  this 
purpose  were  increased,  and  by 
the  act  of  May  11th,  1812,  a 
survey  was  authorized  of  the 
main  post  road  from  Robinstown 
in  Maine,  to  St  Mary's  in  Geor- 
gia. ^ 

While  Mr  Monroe  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  these 
appropriations  were  still  further 
augmented,  and  surveys  were 
ordered  of  the  interior  rivers,  and 
roads  were  opened  by  the  author- 
ity of  Congress  —  all  indicating 
the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
nation  and  the  increasing  attention 
of  the  government  to  this  subject. 
A  check  was  indeed  given  to  the 
policy  by  the  veto,  which  Mr 
Monroe  in  1822,  put  upon  the 
bill  authorizing  the  collection 
of  tolls,  for  the  preservation  and 
repair  of  the  Cumberland  road. 
This  veto  was  founded  on  an 
opinion,  that  Congress  had  not 
a  complete  right  of  jurisdiction 
and  sovereignty  over  the  soil  for 
the  purposes  of  internal  improve- 
ment, which  he  considered  as 
distinct  from  the  power  to  make 
appropriations  for  that  end,  with 
the  consent  of  the  States,  through 
which  the  road,  or  canal  should 
pass. 


In  this  opinion  the  President 
difiered  from  his  cabinet,  and  al- 
though his  veto  was  sustained  by 
an  additonal  message,  settling 
forth  at  length  his  reasons  for  bis 
opinion,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
he  subsequently  changed  his 
views  of  the  question,  as  the  ob- 
jects contemplated  by  the  acts  of 
April  30th,  1824,  (to  which  he 
assented)  are  at  variance  with  the 
strict  construction  of  the  powers 
of  Congress  contended  for  in  his 
veto  message. 

This  act,  which  appropriated 
$30,000  for  the  necessary  surveys, 
plans  and  estimates  of  such  roads 
and  canals  as  were  deemed  by 
the  President  of  national  impor- 
tance; and  also  authorised  the 
employment  of  the  engineer  corps 
in  that  service,  was  justly  regarded 
as  the  deliberate  adoption  of  a 
system  of  internal  improvement. 

It  was  indeed  only  an  initiatory 
step ;  but  the  direction  to  lay  the 
estimates  before  Congress,  plainly 
indicated,  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  act  effi- 
ciently, and  that  in  the  belief  of 
Congress  the  time  had  arrived, 
when  he  resources  of  the  country 
could  not  be  more  advantage- 
ously employed  than  in  improving 
the  channels  of  .communication 
between  different  portions  of  the 
Union.  The  engineer  corps  was 
accordingly  ordered  upon  that 
service,  and  Mr  Adams,  when  he 
assumed  the  office  of  chief  mag- 
istrate, intimated  his  determina-- 
tion  to  give  effect  so  far  as  fell 
within  the  sphere  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department,  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  Congress :  and  also 
an  entire  conviction  of  the  ex- 
pediency   of  the  policy  and   tho 
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coDstitutkwalitjr  of  the  power. 
This  frank  exposition  of  his 
views  removed  a  difficulty,  which 
had  prevented  many  appropria- 
tions during  the  preceding  ad- 
ministration, and  Congress  took 
into  immediate  consideration  those 
plans  of  internal  improvement, 
that  were  deemed  of  the  most 
immediate  importance. 

During  that  admbistration,  ac- 
cordingly, more  appropriations 
were  made  for  that  purpose,  and 
a  greater  impulse  was  given  by 
the  Government  to  the  internal 
improvement  of  the  country,  than 
m  all  the  preceding  admmistra- 
tioQS.  It  was  indeed  one  of  its 
disdnguishing  characteristics,  and 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
awaken  the  hostility,  which  was 
waeed  against  it,  from  its  organi- 
zation. 

The  Representatives  from  the 
Southern  States,  excepting  South 
Carolina,  had  generally  evinced 
great  repugnance  to  the  exercise 
of  this  power  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Government,  as  one  not 
authorized  by  the  Constitution. 
All  power  vested  in  that  Govern- 
ment, they  argued,  must  be  either 
specifically  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution, or  incidental  to  some 
power  specifically  granted.    No 
power  to  make  internal  improve- 
ment was  to  be  found  among  the 
jspedfied  powers,  nor  was  it  in- 
cid^ital  to  any  of  those  powers. 
Those  who  maintained  that  the 
power   existed   in   the    General 
Government  contended,    that  it 
was  derived  1st,  from  the  power 
to  esul>lish  post  roads;  2d,  from 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
between  the  States;  3d,  from  the 
power  to  make  and  carry  on  war, 
17* 


and  as  oneof  the  necessary  means 
to  construct  roads  and  canals  for 
the  transportation  of  troops  and 
munitions;  4th,  from  the  power 
to  la^  taxes  to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States;  5th,  from  the  power  to 
^pass  all  laws  necessary  to  carry 
mto  efl!ect  its  constitutional  powers, 
and  Gth,  from  the  power  to  make 
all  needful  rules  respecting  the 
public  territory. 

As  in  most  constitutional  dis- 
cussions, both  parties  were  fixed 
in  their  own  conclusions,  and  al- 
though those  who  denied  tho 
power  were  invariably  overruled 
in  Congress,  they  were  no  less 
clamorous  in  protesting  against 
its  exercise  as  one  of  the  sinking 
proofs  of  the  tendency  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  corrup- 
tion and  consolidadon. 

The  question  of  the  expediency 
of  exercising  such  a  power  by 
Congress  was  also  strongly  ques- 
tioned, and  it  was  predicted  that 
it  would  be  productive  of  dis  en- 
sions  and  improper  combinations 
in  the  legislature ;  great  extrava- 
gance   in    the    expenditure    oi 
public  moneys;  accumulation  of 
power  in  the  Federal  Govera- 
tnent,  which  would  render  the 
State  Governments  mere  depen- 
dencies upon   its  generosity  or 
caprice,  and  that  it  would  place  at 
its  command  a  host  of  contractors, 
engineers,  toll  gatherers  and  su-  . 
perintendents,  who  would  exer- 
cise a  ciontrol  m  the  local  elections 
incompatible  with  the   indepen^ 
dence  of  the  State  Governments* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  neces^ 
sity  of  these  improvements ;  the 
inability  of  the  State  Governments 
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or  of  private  assooktioDs  to  exe- 
cute tnem ;  and  tbeir  tendency 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union 
were  eloquently  pourtrayed ;  and 
it  was  apdy  replied  that  any  argu* 
ment  drawn  from  the  danger  to 
the  independence  of  the  State 
Governments,  or  of  dissensions  or 
improper  combinations  in  Con-  * 
gress,  or  of  extravagant  expendi- 
tures on  account  of  apprc^ria- 
rions  of  thb  character,  was  just  as 
applicable  to  the  system  of  fortifi- 
cations or  to  any  appopriations 
for  local  objects  undeniably  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Government. 

That  the  subject  matter  of 
legislation,  if  within  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress,  must 
be  left  to  its  discretion,  and  how- 
ever much  that  discretion  might 
be  abused,  its  abuse  did  not  ef- 
fect the  constitutional  question 
which  necessarily  dep^ded  upon 
reasons  of  a  diffisrent  kind.  The 
remedy  for  an  abuse  of  power 
was  vested  in  the  people,  and  a 
sufficient  check  would  be  bund  in 
the  periodical  elections  to  prevent 
all  tendency  to  extrava^ce  or 
corruption  in  the  exercise  of  a 
power  so  indispensable  to  the  pros- 
peritjT  of  the  country. 

While  this  discusrion  as  to  the 
expediency  and  constitutionali^ 
of  the  power  was  renewed  with 
unusual  animation,  durbg  Mr 
Adams'  administration,  tiie  oppo- 
nents of  internal  improvement 
seemed  to  have  forgotten,  that 
th^^posing  candidate  to  the  in- 
cumbent had  evinced,  while  in  tiie 
Senate  of  the  United  States 
qvite  as  latitudinarian  opinions  on 
this  disputed  point.  His  votes  on 
certain  bills    making  appropria- 


tions for  roads  and  canak  were 
not  only  in  favor  of  the  system  of 
surveys  as  established  by  the  act 
of  1824,  but  also  in  favor  of  sub- 
scriptions to  the  stock  of  private 
canal  companies  and  of  appropri- 
ations for  roads  within  the  fimits 
of  particular  States.  This  be- 
teroidoxy  was  overlooked,  or  in- 
dulging in  the  hope,  that  die  con- 
stitutional principles  of  that  can- 
didate were  not  yet  definitely 
settied,  or  that  as  the  refU'eaenta- 
tive  of  a  reforming  party,  he 
might  be  induced  to  make  them 
more  conformable  to  their  own 
political  creed,  the  Southern  States 
and  those  of  the  same  party  in 
the  north  yielded  him  tl^ir  most 
ardent  support,  tmdaunted  by  the 
fact,  that  he  was  represented  in 
the  Western  and  Middle  States  as 
the  friend  of  internal  improve- 
ment and  that  these  votes  were 
appealed  to  as  conclusive  evidence 
of  ius  sentiments.  His  inaugural 
message  gave  no  indicatfoo  of  any 
change  of  opinion,  but  simjdy 
advanced  the  oracuhr  proposition 
that '  internal  improvement  and  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  so  far  a$ 
they  can  be  promoted  by  the  con- 
stitutional acts  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  of  high  impor- 
tance.' In  the  message  ax  the 
opening  of  Congress,  he  ficst  man- 
ifested an  unwillingness  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power  by  Coogjeesa ; 
hut  his  recommendatiop  of  an 
afqportionment  of  the  surplus 
revenue  among  the  States,  as  a 
substitute  for  internal  improve- 
ment by  the  Federal  Govemmeot 
was  scarcdv  regarded  as  a  mea- 
sure seriousqr  contem{datied. 

As  the  session  advanced,  bow- 
ever,  the  divisioos  on  the  passage 
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e(  cenaiD  biBs  authorizing  inter- 
na improvements  began  to  indi- 
cate, that  no  sapport  of  these 
bills  could  be  expected  from  the 
more  confidential  friends  of  the 
Executive  and  that  die  cause  of 
internal  improvement  would  be 
left  chiefly  to  the  care  of  the  op- 
position. Many  however  who 
were  classed  among  the  supporters 
of  the  administration  were  staunch 
advocates  of  internal  inprove- 
roent  and  so  vitally  important  did 
they  deem  the  assertion  of  the 
powers  of  Congress  on  this  ques- 
tion, that  in  one  instance,  after  the 
rejection  of  a  bill  of  this  charac- 
ter by  too  strong  a  vote  to  hope 
for  its  final  passage,  they  voted 
in  favor  of  its  reconsideration  to 
prevent  any  inference  being  drawn 
as  to  the  motive  which  influenced 
their  votes.  This  occurred  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  re- 
ference to  a  Ull  brought  forward 
early  io  the  session  to  construct 
a  national  road  from  Buffiilo  to 
New  Orleans. 

After  much  discussion  concem- 
ii^thisbffl,  on  the  14th  of  April, 
the  previous  Question  was  called 
for,  and  the  House  decided  by  a 
vote  of  88  yeas,  150  nays,  that  it 
sboold  not  be  read  a  third  time. 
Mr  P.  P.  Barbour  then  rose 
and  coDgratohtiDg  the  House  on 
this  decisk>n,.  observed  that  it  had 
achieved  gbry  enoudi.  for  one 
day  and  moved  an  adjournment. 
Tfeg  ohwf  vation  ofiended  man^ 
who  voted  against  the  bill,  as  it 
aeened  to  place  its  rejection  up- 
on die  ground  of  its  being  con- 
sidered -unconstitutional,  whereas 
dieir  voles  were  given  simply  in 
reference  to  the  expediency  of 
nakiog  dm  particular  road. 


The  motion  to  adjourn  thus 
asked  was  accordingly  negatived, 
78  yeas.  Hi  nays,  and  the  next 
day  upon  motion  of  Mr  Spenc«r 
of  New  York,  the  House  deter- 
mined to  reconsider  the  bill,  99 
yeas,  91  nays.  As  it  was  not 
intended  to  press  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  a  motion  was  then  made, 
that  it  lie  on  the  table,  and  car- 
ried, 94  yeas,  88  nays. 

The  discussion  was  again  re- 
newed upon  the  consideration  of 
the  bill,  making  appropriation  for 
examinations  and  surveys.  This 
bill  was  taken  up  in  the  House  on 
the  25tb  of  March,  when  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr  McDuffie,  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  Committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  and  took  up  the  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  examina- 
tions and  surveys,  8tc,  viz : 

For  defi'apng  the  expenses  in- 
cidental to  making  examinations 
and  surveys  for  national  works 
under  the  act  of  30th  April,  1824, 
and  also  for  arrearages  on  account 
of  surveys  in  1826,  1827,  and 
1828,  30,000  dollars; 

For  completing  the  Cumber- 
land Road  from  Zanesville  to 
Columbus,  91,000  dollars; 

For  continuing  the  road  from 
Detroit  to  Fort  Gratiot,  7,000 
dollars  ; 

For  continuing  the  road  from 
Detroit  to  Saganaw  Bay,  7,000 
dollars; 

For  continuing  the  road  from 
Detroit  to  Chicago,  8,000  dol- 
lars; 

For  completing  the  road  from 
Pensacola  to  St  A^gustme,  10,000 
dollars; 

For  completing  the  survey  and 
estimate  of  a  canal  to  connect  the 
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waters  of  the  Atlantic  with  the 
Gulf  f    Mexico,  10,400  dollars. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr 
Wicklijfe. 

Mr  McDuffie  said  that  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
had  determined  to  make  the  ap- 
propriation this  year,  but  there  was 
a  disposition  in  the  Committee  to 
discountenance  any  excess  of  ex- 
penditure on  these  objects. 

Mr  Hall,  remarkmg  on  the 
term  '  National  objects,'  asked  if 
there  was  not  a  national  object  to 
which  the  revenue  could  be  pro- 
perly and  beneficially  applied ;  he 
meant  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt.  That  was  the  only,  national 
object  in  hb  view.  Mr  Hemphill 
slated  that  the  present  appropria- 
tion was  partlv  required  to  com- 
flete  surveys  already  commenced. 
le  thought  the  appropriation  of 
$30,000  insufficient :  and  moved 
to  add  $5000. 

Mr  Ingersoll  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania had  moved  to  increase 
the  sum.  He  stated  that  it  had 
been  the  practice,  till  this  year, 
to  pay  the  arrearages,  as  well  as 
the  current  expenses  out  of  this 
30,000  dollars ;  but  he  under- 
stood that  this  year  the  Depart- 
ment had  ordered  only  the  current 
expenses  out  of  the  30,000  dollars. 

JMr  Hemphill  withdrew  hb 
proposition  to  amend. 

Mr  Wicklifie  moved  so  to 
amend  the  bill  as  to  confine  the 
appropriation  to  surveys  of  nation- 
al works  which  have  been  com- 
menced and  are  not  completed. 

Mr  Clay  opposed  the  amend- 
ment, the  object  of  these  surveys 
being  to  give  that  information 
on  which  Congress  may  found 
legislation. 


Mr  Mercer  also  expressed  his 
hope  that  no  sudden  impulse  caus- 
ed by  the  remarks  of  the  gende- 
man  fromlEentucky,  would  induce 
the  House  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. He  adverted  to  charges 
which  had  been  formerly  made  of 
improper  expenditures  in  these 
surveys,  charges  which  he  said 
had  never  been,  in  any  single  in- 
stance supported  by  anything  like 
a  plausible  argument.  He  instanc- 
ed the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  to  show  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  subject  to  call  after 
call  for  the  same  o^ect.  For  that 
canal,  which  the  Engineers  esti- 
mated at  eight  millions,  Congress 
had  subscribed  one  million.  No 
second  application  had  been  made 
and  he  would  say  further,  that  no 
second  call  would  be  made  on 
Congress  to  aid  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  work,  estimated  at  eight 
millions.  He  stated  that  these 
surveys  are  made  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  knowledge ;  and  with- 
out that  knowledge  we  must  legis- 
late in  the  dark,  and  the  public 
money  would  be  wasted,  in  larger 
sums,  in  useless  discussions  as  to 
the  routes  of  roads  and  canals. 

Mr  Lea  suggested  to  Mr  Wick- 
lifie,  to  enlarge  hb  proposition,  so 
as  to  include  all  objects  which 
may  be  recommended  by  either 
House  of  Congress. 

Mr  EUsworth  thought  the  lim- 
itation unjust  and  unreasonable. 
If  there  are  objects  which  are  na- 
tional, vet  to  be  commenced,  it 
would  he  unjust  to  pos^nethem 
because  they  had  not  been  begun. 

Mr  Wicklifie  accepted  the 
amendmentof  Mr  Lea  as  a  mod- 
ification of  hb  amedment. 

The  question  was  then  put  on 
the  amendment  as  modified,  and 
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decided  in  the  negative — yeas 
50,  nays  66. 

The  hill  haviog  been  reported 
to  the  House  was  again  taken  up 
on  the  3 1  St  of  March,  when  Mr 
Wjcklifie  moved  to  amend  the  bill 
in  the  clause  appropriating  money 
for  surveys,  by  adding  a  proviso, 
that  the  sum  appropriated  should 
be  expended  on  works  heretofore 
directed,  or  which  may  be  directed 
by  either  House  of  Congress. 

Kir  Ellsworth  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  amendment  would  not  be 
adopted.  He  reminded  the  House 
that  it  had  been  customaiy  to  pass 
an  appropriation  of  this  Kind 
annually ;  and  he  desired  that  it 
be  appued  on  the  usual  principle, 
that  toe  same  discretion,  which  had 
been  hitherto  given  to  the  proper 
department  in  the  disbursement  of 
this  nuxiey ,  should  still  be  given  to 
them.  He  argued  against  the  pro- 
posed change  as  inexpedient,  un- 
just and  unreasonable. 

It  seemed  to  contemplate  that 
whenever  a  proposition  for  any  ap- 
propriation for  any  particnlar  work 
is  made,  the  subject  is  to  undergo 
a  discussion  in  this  House ;  and 
members  are  to  be  called  on  to 
decide,  with  the  superficial  know- 
ledge they  must  be  supposed  to 
possess,  on  the  preference  of  mak- 
mg  a  survey  for  a  route  Aere, 
over  that  for  a  route  there.  He 
hoped,  tlierefore,  that  the  amend- 
ment would  not  prevail. 

Mr  McDuffie  repeated  ,the  ob- 
jections be  had  urged  against  this 
limitatjon  at  the  last  session,  when 
a  similar  proposition  was  negativ- 
ed bv  a  vote  of  four  to  one.  If 
this  limitation  should  be  adopted, 
every  member  will  have  his  own 
peculiar  project  carried  through 


or  no  propositions  will  pass.  Com- 
plaint had  been  made  that  the 
works  begun  were  not  national, 
yet  it  was  proposed  to  compel  the 
Government  to  complete  them  in- 
stead of  taking  up  others  which 
might  be  national.  It  was  there- 
fore an  unreasonable  proposition, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be 
adopted. 

Mr  Wickfifie  defended  his 
amendment  on  the  ground  gene- 
rally of  the  abuse  which  the  presem 
mode  led  to,  the  unimportant  na- 
ture of  the  works  which  it  enabled 
members  to  procure  to  be  under- 
taken, be. 

Mr  Martin  stated  that,  although 
opposed  to  the  system,  he  was 
still  more  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment, in  its  present  form.  If 
the  system  was  to  be  continued, 
he  was  for  leaving  its  exercise 
where  it  was  now,  to  the  Execu- 
tive, and  to  keep  this  House  as 
clear  as  possible  of  the  contention, 
and  the  agitatk)n  which  it  was  cal- 
culated to  produce  here.  He  then 
moved  to  amend  the  amendment 
by  striking  out,  '  or  such  as  may 
hereafter  be  directed  by  either 
House  of  Congress.' 

Mr  Trezvant  made  some  re- 
marks against  the  commitment  of 
a  discretion  to  the  Departments 
as  to  the  direction  of  any  surveys. 
He  wished  to  confine  the  appropri- 
ation to  such  surveys  as  have  been 
commenced,  and  that  the  House 
should  afterwards  decide  on  the 
propriety  of  new  ones.  He  argu- 
ed at  some  length  in  explanation  of 
his  views,  and  hoped  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  would  not  be  adopted. 

Mr  Hall  opposed  the  whole  sys- 
tem, tl)e  amendment  as  well  as 
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the  bill  itself.  If  he  took  the 
amendment  of  Mr  Martin,  the  re- 
mainder of  MrWickliffe's  amend- 
ment would  contain  enough  to  in- 
volve all  his  principles.  He  could 
vote  for  none  of  the  questions  pro- 
posed. 

Mr  Mercer  suggested  that  many 
surveys  had  been  ordered  by  Con- 
gress which  have  not  yet  been 
commenced.  And  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  would  be  to  relieve 
the  Executive  of  all  responsibility 
whatever. 

The  amendment  moved  by  Mr 
Martin  to  the  amendment,  was 
then  negadved. 

Mr  P.  P.  Barbour  suggested  a 
modification  of  the  amendment  so 
as  to  strike  out  the  words  *  either 
House  of,'  so  as  to  read  —  shall 
be  directed  by  Congress. 

Mr  Wickhflfe  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  modification. 

Mr  P.  P.  Barbour  then  moved 
his  proposition  as  an  amendment. 

Mr  Drayton  stated  that  his 
opinion  had  always  been  that  the 
act  of  1824,  authorizing  this  ex- 
penditure for  surveys,  was  uncon- 
stitutional. He  consequently  was 
opposed  to  all  appropriations  for 
these  objects ;  but  he  was  in  favor 
of  ^e  amendment  for  reasons  he 
stated  —  the  chief  of  which  was 
that  it  would  tend  to  prevent  abuses 
in  the  execution  ot  the  act,  and 
contending  that  works  beginning 
and  ending  in  the  same  State, 
could  not  be  deemed  national,  but 
many  such  under  the  present  sys- 
tem had  been  undertaKen. 

Mr  P.  P.  Barbour  enforced 
the  propriety  of  the  amendment 
he  had  offered.  The  vote  of  this 
House  is  the  vote  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  while 


that  of  the  Senate  is  the  vote  of 
the  representatives  of  the  States ; 
and  he  wished  to  unite  both.  He 
declared  himself  utterly  opposed 
to  the  whole  system,  and  every 
scheme,  survrey,  and  appropria- 
tion under  it. 

Mr  Mercer  advocated  the  pow- 
er of  the  Government  to  make 
these  surveys,  and  the  practice 
which  had  prevailed  under  that 
power,  denying  peremptorily  that 
It  had  led  to  any  abuses,  although 
the  allegation  was  so  often  repeat- 
ed, and  arguing  that  a  work  com- 
mencing and  ending  in  a  State 
might  be,  and  often  was  strictly 
national ;  many  cases  of  which  he 
cited ;  among  others,  he  main- 
tained that  if  a  line  of  canals  from 
Maine  to  (Seorgia  was  a  national 
work,  anv  part  of  that  line,  how- 
ever small,  is  national.  The  whole 
work  cannot  be  completed  at 
once ;  it  must  be  constructed  in 
detail  and  in  parts.  Tl|e  Bufiab 
and  New  Orleans  road,  he  coa** 
sidered  as  national,  whedier  it  was 
cut  up  in  decimal  parts,  or  viewed 
as  a  whole.  He  said  he  had 
carefully  investigated  the  practice 
of  tlie  Department,  and  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  free  from  abuse. 
Even  in  a  case  which  he  had  four 
years  ago  considered  the  most 
doubtful,  he  had  subsequently 
satisfied  himself  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  doubt.  To  objections 
on  the  score  of  local  interests  be- 
ing too  influential,  he  replied  that 
in  time  of  war  it  was  as  important 
a  power  which  regulated  the  di- 
rection of  an  army,  as  that  which 
gives  the  (direction  of  a  road. 
The  western  part  of  tlie  State  o( 
New  York  had  entirely  sprung  up 
under  the  fosteiing  influence  of 
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the  late  war,  as  miOions  had  been 
expended  there,  in  consequence 
of  the  march  of  troops  there. 
Yet  no  one  contended  that  in  that 
case  the  Government  should  be 
controHed  lest  the  local  interests 
of  one  section  should  be  preferred 
to  those  of  another. 

Mr  Ambrose  Spencer  stated 
that  the  question  as  to  the  power 
of  the  Government  to  make  these 
surveys,  was  settled  by  the  act  of 
1824,  and  that  it  was  useless  now 
to  rai^e  it  a  subject  of  discussion. 
He  was  opposed  to  imposing  upon 
the  present  administration  a  lim- 
itation which  had  not  been  impos- 
ed on  their  predecessors.  He 
declared  himself  adverse  to  the 
amaidment  to  the  amendment, 
as  weQ  as  to  the  amendment. 
He  expressed  his  concurrence  in 
the  views  which  had  fallen  from 
the  last  speaker,  and  controverted 
the  idea  that  works  confined  en- 
tirely to  particular  States  were 
necessarily  not  national,  cases  of 
which  he  cited. 

Mr  Irwin  of  Penn.  expressed 
lis  hope  that  both  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gendeman  from  Ken- 
tucky and  that  of  the  gendeman 
firom  Va.  would  be  rejected. 

Mr  Mallary  contended  that  it 
was  due  to  the  President,  who  is 
at  the  head  of  the  military  force, 
to  ^e  to  him  an  entire  command 
over  those  works  which  are  con- 
nected inth  the  military  defence 
of  the  country.  He  couki,  in  the 
exercise  of  that  power,  lead  to 
more  fiiU  and  more  satisfactory 
residts,  than  we  can  ever  be 
broc^  to  by  Ustenine  to  the  con- 
tendmg  claims  of  conflicting  inter- 
ests in  the  House.  There  was 
no  reason  for  imposing  this  Umita- 
Mk  on  the  present  Executive. 


Mr  Barringer  said  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  could  only 
lead  to  a  multiplication  of  Purveys, 
and  he  argued  briefly  to  show  the 
inexpediency  of  the  amendments. 

The  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  negatived  —  yeas  72, 
nays  96. 

The  question  was  then  taken 
on  the  amendment  o^  Mr  Wick- 
liflfe,  and  decided  in  the  negative 
—  75  yeas.  111  nays. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  a 
third  reading — 121  yeas,  64 
nays,  and  having  been  passed  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  for  concur- 
rence. 

In  the  Senate,  it  was  amended 
by  two  additional  sections,  appro- 
priating $100,000  for  opening 
the  Cumberland  road  west  of 
Zanesville^  $60,000  for  contin- 
uing it  through  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana ;  $40,000  for  continuing  it 
through  Illinois;  and  $32,400 
for  opening  it  firom  St  Louis  to 
Jefiferson  City  in  Missouri,  and 
also  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  superintendence  of  tt^t  road  in 
those  States,  upon  the  same  terms 
as  those  superintending  the  road 
in  Ohio.  These  amendments 
were  sanctioned  by  the  Senate ; 
yeas  26,  nays  16. 

An  appropriation  of  $15,000 
was  also  made  for  arrearaces  on 
account  of  the  Cumberland  road. 
An  amendment  was  also  offered 
by  Mr  Dickerson,  to  strike  out 
the  appropriation  for  the  survey 
of  a  canal  between  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Adantic.  This 
was  rgected,  15  yeas,  31  nays, 
and  the  bill  was  passed  the  next 
day  (April  17th)  26  yeas,  17 
nays. 

In  the  House  the  amendments 
were  concurred  in  except  those 
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providiQg  for  the  conunuatioD  of 
the  Cumberland  road  from  St 
Louis  to  Jefferson  City.  Those 
parts  were  stricken  out  in  the 
House,  on  the  29th  of  May,  and 
the  Senate  having  concurred,  the 
bill  was  sent  to  the  President  for 
his  sanction. 

He  had  now  taken  his  stand  on 
the  question  of  internal  improve- 
ment—  (the  message  rejecting 
the  bill  for  constructing  the  Mays- 
ville  road,  having  been  transmitted 
on  the  27th  of  May,)  —  and 
having  there  set  up  certain  dis- 
tinctions between  national  and  lo- 
cal improvements,  to  justify  his  re- 
jection of  that  bill,  he  undertook 
to  approve  of  this  bill  with  a  quali- 
fication. This  qualification  con- 
sbted  in  a  reference  to  a  message 
sent  to  the  House,  together  with 
the  bill,  wherein  he  declared  that 
as  the  section  appropriated  $8000 
for  tlie  road  from  Detroit  to  Chi- 
cago might  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize the  application  of  the  ap- 
propriation to  continue  the  road 
beyond  the  territory  of  Michigan, 
he  desired  ^  to  be  understood  as 
having  approved  the  biU  with  the 
understanding,  that  the  road  is 
not  to  be  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  tlie  said  territory.' 

This  message  exemplified  in  a 
striking  manner  the  crude  and  un- 
settled notions  of  the  President 
and  of  his  constitutional  advisers 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  duties  of  the 
Executive.  The  President  by  the 
Constitution  is  vested  widi  the 
right  of  returning  bills,  that  he 
does  not  choose  to  sanction,  with 
his  objections  to  the  Houee  where 
they  originated.  Here  the  biH 
is  reconsidered  and  unless  it  is 


sanctioned  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds 
of  both  Houses,  it  does  not 
become  a  law.  This  ri^  of  the 
President,  however,  is  a  mere 
naked  right  of  approval  or  disap- 
proval. He  cannot  annex  any 
conditions  or  qualifications  to 
his  approval.'  Still  less  can  he 
undertake  to  give  any  particular 
construction  to  a  law  at  the  time 
of  his  approval.  The  President 
however  seemed  to  think  other- 
wise, and  notwithsunding  the  sec- 
tion directed  the  application  of 
this  appropriation  to  a  road  ex- 
tending from  Detroit  in  Michigan, 
to  Chicago  in  Illmois,  he  under- 
took to  limit  its  application  to 
such  part  of  the  road  as  was 
within  Michigan,  and  to  imagine 
that  that  declaration  of  his,  that 
he  would  so  apply  it,  rendered 
the  appropriation  constitutionally 
within  the  power  of  Congress. 

No  declaration  of  his  could 
make  such  an  appropriation  con- 
stitutional, unless  Congress  was 
originally  authorized  to  make  the 
appropriation  as  made  in  the  bill. 
It  not  so  authorized,  the  Presi- 
'  dent  should  have  returned  the  bill 
with  his  objections,  and  a  declara- 
tion, that  he  would  apply  an  un- 
constitutional appropriation  upon 
a  constitutional  object,  was  super- 
adding to  a  legblative  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  a  breach  of  his 
own  duty  as  the  chief  executive 
magistrate  of  the  Union.  This 
difficulty  was  occasioned  by  the 
views  expressed  in  his  Message 
rejecting  the  Maysville  and  Lex- 
ington road  bill,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  second  part  of  this 
vokmie»  page  22. 

This  bill,  which  originated  in 
the  House,  where  it  was  reported 
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February  24th,  authorized  a  sub- 
scription to  the  stock  of  the  Mays- 
Tille  ami  Lexington  road  Com- 
pany. It  was  passed  in  Cotn- 
mittee  of  the  whole  House,  on 
the  26th  of  April,  and  on  the  28th 
of  April,  it  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  96|Yeas,  87  nays. 
The  next  day  Mr  Martin  of  South 
Carolina  nmved  that  it  be  laid  on 
the  table,  which  was  negatived, 
85  yeas,  102  nays.  The  pre- 
rious  otiestion  being  then  called 
(or  by  Mr  Crocketl,the  bill  passed, 
102  yeas,  85  nays,  and  was  sent 
to  the  Senate  for  concurrence. 

In  that  body  Mr  Forsyth  moved 
when  it  came  up  for  considera- 
tion (May  14th)  to  strike  out  the 
J  St  section  of  the  bill,  but  the 
motion  was  rejected,  yeas  18, 
nays  25.  The  next  day  the  bill 
was  passed,  yeas  24,  nays  18,  and 
on  the  19th  of  May,  it  was  signed 
and  sent  to  the  President.  The 
President  retained  the  bill  until 
tJie  27tb,  when  he  returned  it  to 
the  House  with  his  objections, 
as  set  forth  at  length  in  his  mes- 
sage before  referred  to. 

According  to  this  message  he 
seetns  to  be  of  opinion,  that  un- 
der the  Constitution,  Congress 
can  m  no  case  construct  or  pro- 
mote any  works  of  internal  im- 
provement within  the  limits  of  a 
State  provided  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  territory  occupied  by  them  be 
necessary  for  their  preservation 
and  use. 

As  to  the  appropriation  of 
money  in  aid  of  such  works, 
when  undertaken  by  State  au- 
ihority  surrendering  the  claim  of 
jurisdiction,  the  message  advances 
die  opinion,  that  by  the  practical 
e^nstmotion  of  the  Federal  Con- 
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stitution.  Congress  has  acquired 
the  power  to  appropriate  money 
in  aid  of  works  of  internal  im- 
provement provided  such  works 
be  '  of  a  general  not  local  —  na- 
tional not  State  character,'  The 
work  in  question  he  considered 
of  the  latter  class,  and  be  there- 
fore returned  the  bill  authorizing 
the  sabscription  to  its  stock  to  the 
House  where  it  originated.  Be- 
sides this  view  of  the  subject,  the 
President  went  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  expediency  of  enter- 
ing upon  a  system  of  internal 
improvement  and  by  reasons  re- 
ferring to  the  liquidation  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  and  the  extravagant  char- 
acter of  certain  proposed  improve- 
ments indicated  a  feeling  of  hos- 
tility to  the  exercise  of  the  power 
by  Congress. 

The  reading  of  this  message 
produced  great  excitements  in 
Congress.  Many  of  the  friends 
of  the  President  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  from  the  west,  had 
relied  upon'  his  jidhering  to  his 
former  opinions  on  this  question, 
and  this  message  first  forced  upon 
their  minds  a  conviction  as  un- 
welcome as  it  was  unexpected. 

The  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject was  postponed  until  the  next 
day  (May  28th,)  when  the  House 
proceeded  to  the  reconsideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  notwithstanding 
the  objections  of  the  President, 
The  Constitution,  in  such  cases 
requires  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  con- 
firm the  bill. 

Mr  Daniel  said,  he  had  sup- 
ported the  measure  condemned 
by  the  message,  but,  as  a  co-or- 
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dinate  branch  of  the  Goverament 
has  called  on  this  body  to  stop 
their  career,  he,  for  one,  was 
disposed  to  gire  the  people  of  the 
nation  an  opportunity  to  consider, 
coolly  and  dispassionately,  the 
objections  urged  by  the  Presi- 
dent agabst  the  mode  of  appro* 
priatmg  money  to  objects  not 
national.  It  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world  that  the 
Executive  of  a  nation  has  inter- 
posed his  authority  to  stop  ex- 
travagant and  ruinous  appropria- 
tions. He  was  elected  on  the 
principle  of  economy  and  reform ; 
and  if  the  representatives  of  the 
people  refuse  to  him  a  proper 
support,  it  b  impossible  that  the 
object  for  which  he  was  elected 
can  be  obtained.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  bis  duty  as  the  servant 
of  a  free  and  independent  people, 
and  in  obedience  to  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  their  will,  he  has  laid 
this  subject  before  them.  They 
will  have  to  pass  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  views,  and  I  feel 
disposed,  out  of  respect  to  them 
ana  the  President,  to  give  them 
an  opportunity. 

Mr  Daniel  said  he  was  b  favor 
of  internal  improvement :  but  the 
system,  as  it  has  heretofore  been 
carried  on  and  pursued,  was  bet- 
ter calculated  to  destroy  than  to 
promote  it.  The  House  had 
been  admonished,  on  a  former 
occasion,  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr  Storrs),  that  the 
friends  of  the  system  were  break- 
ing it  down  by  their  extravagance 
and  folly.  It  was  clear,  from 
the  message, ,  diat  if  the  system 
was  pursued  as  it  had  been  at- 
tempted at  the  present  session, 
this  nation  woidd  soon  be  involv-^ 


ed  in  a  large  and  immeBse  na- 
tional debt.  The  members  of 
Congress  would  understand  each 
other  —  if  not  corruptly,  the  ef- 
fect would  be  the  same  ;  they 
would  vote  for  each  other's  pro- 
jects without  regard  to  the  public 
good.  A  host  of  federal  officers 
would  be  created  to  superintend 
the  collection  of  tolls,  and  the 
repairing  and  amending  those 
improvements.  The  tax  on  the 
people  would  be  increased,  until 
their  leaders  would  be  as  great 
as  they  are  in  any  despotic  gov- 
ernment on  earth.  Besid^it 
would  end  m  corruption  bevond 
control.  The  members  of  this 
House  cannot  now  read  all  the 
documents  printed  and  laid  on 
the  tables.  This  system  will  pro- 
duce a  swarm  of  <^cers  and  ac- 
counts without  end.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  can 
never  examine  them  —  the  offi- 
cers become  irresponsible  and 
corrupt,  and  it  will  produce  con- 
solidation of  the  Government.  If 
the  ^stem  is  to  be  persevered  in, 
let  us  adopt  one  that  will  not  be 
productive  of  this  evil. 

Mr  Stanberry  said  that,  in  the 
view  he  took  of  the  matter,  be 
considered  the  communication 
which  bad  been  just  received,  as 
the  voice  of  the  President's  min- 
istry, rather  thm  ifaat  of  the 
President  lumself;  or,  toq>eak 
more  correctly,  the  voice  (m  his 
chief  minister.  The  band  of  the 
^  great  madcian'  was  visible  in 
every  line  €l  the  me^ge.  There 
was  nothing  candid,  nobbing  open^ 
nothing  honest,  in  it.  As  one 
reason  why  the  Executive  re- 
jects the  bdl,  he  assigns  the  ex* 
travagance  of  this  Congress  as 
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baling  been  so  great  that  there . 
wiD  not  be  money  enough  in  the 
Treasury  to  meet  the  small  ap- 
propriation contained  in  the  re- 
jected bill.  And  as  an  evidence 
of  the  correctness  of  such  appre- 
hension, the  appendix  contains  a 
Est  of  all  the  bills  which  have 
been  reported  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House,  but  not  passed. 
These  are  relied  upon  in  the  ar- 
gument as  if  they  had  passed  and 
become  laws.  When  it  is  well 
known  to  all  of  us,  that  most  of 
these  bills  are  only  evidence  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Committees 
by  whom  they  were  reported  j 
and  there  is  not  even  a  probabili- 
ty that  they  wiD  ever  become 
laws.  Among  the  bills  of  this 
description,  contained  in  the  ap- 
pendix, is  the  bin  reported  in  the 
Senate  pro)dding  for  the  amount 
of  French  spoliations,  which,  of 
itself,  makes  an  item  of  five 
mtlfions  of  dollars.  There  is  also 
included  in  the  appendix  the  bill 
lor  the  relief  of  Susan  Decatur, 
and  that  for  the  Beaumarchais 
claim  and  the  claim  of  Richard 
W.  Mead.  There  is  added  also, 
^e  bill  for  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety, proposing  to  pay  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  each  negro  in  the 
United  States.  And  to  swell  the 
amount,  the  claim  of  President 
Monroe  is  also  added.  All  these 
amomits  put  together,  give  to 
the  proceedings  of  this  Congress 
an  appearance  of  extravagance 
which  does  not  belong  to  them. 
On  the  whole,  I  consider  this 
document  artfully  contrived  to 
bring  the  whole  system  of  inter- 
nal improvement  into  disrepute, 
and  as  calculated  to  deceive  the 
people.  Such  a  document  can 
never  have  issued  firom  the  Presi- 


dent. It  is  not  characterized 
by  that  frankness  which  marks 
his  character.  It  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  low  electioneering 
document,  not  worthy  of  the 
eminent  source  to  which  it  is  at- 
tributed. 

But,  sir,  if  extravagance  has 
marked  the  proceedings  of  this 
Congress,  it  is  not  chargeable  on 
the  majority  of  this  House.  The 
appropriations  which  have  been 
made  have  been  asked  for  by  the 
Executive  officers  themselves. 
And  they  have  asked  for  more  than 
we  have  granted.  And  the  most 
extravagant  project  of  this  session, 
and  one  which  will,  I  fear,  for- 
ever disgrace  this  Congress,  I 
mean  the  bill  for  the  removal  of 
all  the  Southern  Indians  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  came  recom- 
mended to  us  as  the  peculiar  fa- 
vorite of  the  Executive. 

I  can  say,  with  truth,  that  many 
members  of  this  House  were  in- 
duced, contrary  to  their  con- 
sciences, to  vote  for  the  bill  in 
consequence  of  their  not  having 
independence  to  resist  what  they 
supposed  to  be  the  wishes  of  the 
Executive.  They  were  literally 
dragooned  into  its  support.  I 
certainly,  sir,  had  many  other 
reasons  for  my  opposition  to  the 
bill ;  but  not  the  least  of  my  rea- 
sons was  a  belief  that  its  passage 
would  strike  a  death  blow  to  the 
whole  system  of  internal  improve- 
ment' It  received  die  support  of 
all  the  enemies  of  internal  im- 
provement, as  their  only  means 
of  destroying  the  system  ;  and  it 
is  accordingly  relied  upon  in  thb 
message,  and  I  will  admit  that  it 
is  the  only  good'  reason  assigned 
in  it  against  any  further  appro- 
priations for  the  improvement  of 
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the  country.  And  yet  wef,  who 
are  the  friends  of  this  adminis- 
tration, but  still  greater  friends  to 
the  honor  and  prosperity  of  tlie 
country,  have  been  threatened 
with  denunciations  by  certain 
members  of  this  House ;  but  who 
have  no  other  claim  for  the  sta- 
tion which  they  have  assumed  as 
our  leaders  than  the  single  cir- 
cumstance of  their  coming  from 
Tennessee,  for  our  opposition  to 
the  Indian  bill  —  for  our  contu- 
macy in  opposing  what  they  were 
pleased  to  represent  to  us  as  the 
wishes  of  the  Executive.  Sir, 
let  them  commence  their  denun- 
ciation —  I  fear  no  bravo,  unless 
he  carries  the  assassin's  knife. 
Against  every  other  species  of 
attack  I  am  prepared  to  defend 
myself. 

Mr  Polk  said  that,  while  it  had 
been  understood,  in  conversation 
through  the  House  that  the  friends 
of  this  measure  were  disposed, 
without  further  debate,  to  take 
the  vote  on  reconsideration,  on 
the  veto  of  the  President,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, he  thought  he  could 
speak  confidently,  when  he  said 
that  those  opposed  to  it  had  de- 
termined to  pursue  a  similar 
course. 

Tlie  debate  had,  however,  been 
brought  on.  The  violent,  vindic- 
tive and  unprecedented  character 
of  the  remarks  which  had  just 
fallen  from  the  member  from 
Ohio  (Mr  Stanberry,)  had  open- 
ed the  whole  discussion. 

Mr  Polk  said,  he  took  the  liber- 
ty to  say  to  the  member  from 
Ohio  that  this  violent  torrent  of 
abuse,  poured  upon  the  head  of 
the  Chief   Magistrate,  was  gra- 


tuitous, and  wholly  unjustifiable, 
not  sustained  in  a  single  particular 
by  the  truth,  and  whoUy  unfound- 
ed in  fact. 

No  man  in  the  nation,  of  any 
party,  who  knows  the  character 
of  the  President,  believed  what 
the  gentleman  bad  charged  upon 
him.  He  was  glad  that  the 
member  had  at  length  thrown  off 
the  cloak,  under  which  he  had 
eovertly  acted  during  the  present 
session.  He  had  been  elected 
to  his  seat  here  by  the  friends  of 
the  President.  He  came  here 
professing  to  give  to  bis  adminis- 
tration a  fair  and  an  honest  sup- 
port —  professing  to  be  enumera- 
ted among  his  political  friends. 
Had  he  sustained  one  single 
measure  which  the  President  re- 
commended ?  Not  one  —  and  it 
was  matter  of  no  regret  that  the 
member  had  at  length  thrown  off 
the  mask.  He  cannot  claim  this 
occasion  or  this  bill  as  a  pretext 
for  his  desertion  from  bis  former 
professed  political  attachments. 
What  was  there  in  this  occasion 
to  call  forth  such  a  tirade  of 
abuse  .^  The  President  has  re- 
turned to  this  House,  as  it  was 
his  constitutional  right,  and,  en- 
tertaining the  opinion  he  did>  his 
duty  to  do,  a  bill  which  has  passi- 
ed  Confess  and  been  presented 
to  him  for  his  constitutional  sanc- 
tion. He  had,  in  a  very  temper- 
ate, and  he  added,  in  a  very  able 
manner,  assigned  the  reasons  why 
he  had  felt  himself  constrained, 
from  a  high  sense  of  public  duty, 
to  withhold  his  signature  and  sanc- 
tion from  it.  JVe  were  called 
upon  by  an  imperative  provimoD 
of  the  Constitution  to  reconsid- 
er  the  vote   by  which   a   ma- 
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jority  of  this  House  bad  aereed  which  this  bill  is  part,  wis  fiist 
to  pass  the  bill?  The  bill  and  hastening  us.  It  required  just 
the  inessaee  of  the  President  such  a  man,  in  such  times,  to  re- 
were  the  fair  subjects  of  delib-  store  the  Constitution  to  its  origi- 
eraticm  and  discussion  for  this  nal  reading.  He  had  never  failed 
.  House.  to  assume  responsibility  when  be 
The  message  of  the  President,  should  assume,  it  ^  and  m  no  in- 
he  undertook  to  stake,  was  em-  stance,  in  his  public  life,  had  he 
phatically  his  own ;  and  the  dis[Jayed  in  a  more  eminent  de* 
views  presented  for  <  the  rejection  gree,  tiiat  moral  courage  and 
of  this  bill  were  the  result  of  the  firmness  of  character,  which  was 
honest  conviction  of  his  own  de-  peculiarly  characteristic  of  him, 
liberate  reflection.  Was  it  an  then  in  this.  By  this  single  act, 
electioDeering  measure?  No  man  he  verily  believed,  he  had  done 
who  knows  his  character  vrill  be-  more  than  any  man  in  this  country, 
Ueve  it.  Such  considerations  are  for  the  last  thirty  years,  to  pre- 
only  suited  to  the  bent  of  such  serve  the  Constitution  and  to  per- 
grovelling  minds  as  are  them-  P^^uate  the  liberties  we  enjoy, 
selves  capable  of  making  the  The  Constitution  was,  he  hoped, 
cbai^ge.  No,  sir,  on  the  contra-  to  be  again  considered  and  prac- 
ry — on  the  brink  of  a  great  tised  upon,  as  it,  in  fact,  was  one 
crisis  —  at  a  period  of  unusual  of  limited  powers,  and  the  States 
pofitical  excitement,  to  save  his  permitted  to  enjoy  all  tbe  powers 
country  from  what  he  conscien-  which  they  originally  intended  to 
tiously  believed  to  be  a  danger-  reserve  to  themselves  in  that  com- 
our  iniractKHi  of  the  Constitution  pact  of  union.    The  pernicious 

—  to  avert  the  evils  which  threat-  consequences,  the  evil  tendencies, 
ened,   in  its   consequences,  the  to  say  nothing  of  the  corrupting 
long  continuance  of  the  Confed-  influence  of  the  exercise  of  a  pow 
eracy,  upon  its  original  principles  er  over  internal  improvements  by 

—  M  had,  with  a  patriotism  nev-  the  Federal  Grovemment,  were 
er  surpassed,  boldly  and  firmly  not  fully  developed  until  within  a 
staked  himself,  his  present  and  very  few  years  last  past.  Mr 
lus  future  popularity  and  fame,  Madison^  on  the  last  day  of  his 
against  what  seemed  to  be  the  term  x>f  oflice,  put  his  veto  on  the 
-current  of  public  opinion.  Had  1)onus  bill.  In  the  foUowing  year 
lie  agped  this  biU,  the  road  on  Mr  Monroe  rejected  a  bill  assura- 
which  be  would  have  travelkd  ing  jurisdiction  and  fixing  tolls  on 
would  iiave  been  a  broad  pave-  the  Camberland  road.  The 
•oMnt*  and  Us  continued  elevs^ion  subject  of  tbe  power  was  discuss- 
certtuo,  'beyond  a  possibility  of  ed  at  great  length,  and  with  great 
dodit.  As  it  was,  be  had  plant-  ability  in  the  next  Congress. 
ed  himtelf  upon  the  ramparts  of  The  House  of  Representatives, 
4be  Constitution,  and  had  taken  by  a  small  majority,  at  that  time, 
4iie  bigh  responsibility  upon  him-  affirmed  the  power  to  npprtypriatt 
aetf  to  check  tbe  downward  money  for  objects  of  national  im- 
marcby  in  which  the  mtem  of  provements,  but  denied,  and  by 
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the  n>te  of  the  House  negatived, 
the  power  to  construct  roads  or 
canals  of  any  character,  whether 
mUitetryj  commercial  or  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mail.  It  was 
not  uotii  the  last  administration, 
that  the  broad  power  to  the  ex- 
tent now  claimed,  limited  only  i>y 
the  arbitrary  discretion  of  C<ni- 
gress,  was  asserted  and  attemjpt- 
ed  to  be  maintained  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  by  Congress.  It  was 
not  until  that  period  that  its  dan- 
|E;ers  were  fully  perceived.  The 
President  had  manifested,  in  the 
message  before  us,  that  he  bad 
beoi  an  attentive  observer  of  its 
progress,  and  its  probable,  if  not 
its  inevitable  consequences.  He 
could  noc  shut  his  eyes  to  the  con- 
stant collisions,  the  heart  burn- 
ings, the  combinations  and  the 
certain  corruption  to  which  its 
continual  exercise  would  tend, 
both  in  and  out  of  Ckmgress.  In 
the  conscientious  discharge  of 
Constitudonal  duty,  which  be 
was  not  at  liberty  to  decline,  he 
had  withlield  his  signature  from 
this  bill,  and  had  frankly  submit- 
ted to  us  his  views  upon  this  im- 
portant question ;  and  he  trusted 
we  would  deliberate  upon  it  tem- 
perately, as  we  should,  and  in 
the  vote  which  we  were  about  to 
give  upj  the  reconsideration  of 
this  bill,  accordbg  to  the  powers 
of  the  Constitution,  eiq>ress  the 
opinions  which  we  entertain,  and 
not  make  a  false  issue,  growing 
out  of  a  personal  assault  upon  the 
character  or  motives  of  the  Chief 
Maipstrate. 

By  denving  the  power  to  con- 
struct roads  and  canals,  by  refus- 
ing to  assume  the  exercise  of  any 
doubtful  power,  and  by  deeming 


it  safest  to  refer  the  question  to 
our  common  constituents  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
the  President  had  deprived  him- 
self of  a  powerful  branch  of  Ex- 
ecutive patronage  and  influence, 
and  has  thereby  given  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  of  bis  integ- 
rity of  pttfpose,  and  the  strongest 
refutation  of  the  affected  and 
stale  cant  of  his  enemies,  tliat, 
because  he  was  once  a  leader  of 
the  armies  of  bis  country,  be 
would  be  disposed  in  the  civil 
government  to  assume  more  pow- 
ers than  legitimately  bek»ged  to 
him.  The  power  of  interposing 
the  Executive  veto  upon  the  le- 
gislation of  Congress  had  been 
often  exercised  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Government 
under  the  present  Constitution. 
It  had  generally  been  exerobed 
upon  Constitutional  ground.  But 
instances  were  to  be  fotmd  where 
the  power  had  been  exercised 
wholly  upon  the  grounds  of  the 
inexpediency  of  the  measure.  A 
single  instance  he  would  cite. 
On  the  28th  Febniaryt  1797^ 
Greneral  Washington  returned^ 
with  liis  objections,  to  the  House 
in  which  it  originated,  a  bill  which 
had  passed  Congress,  md  wUcb 
had  been  presented  to  bim  for  his 
signature,  entided  '  An  act  to  as- 
certain and  fix  the  nufiury  es- 
ublishment  of  the  United  Su^es.' 
He  withheld  his  signature  from 
this  bill,  not  becatise  of  the  un- 
constitutionality of  its  provnioos, 
but  because,  m  his  opinion,  it 
was  inexpedient  to  pass  it.  Mr 
Madison,  during  his  administra- 
tion, had  put  its  veto  upon  seve- 
ral biUs  besides  the  bonus  blU. 
The  exercise  of  this  constitution* 
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d  power  by  the  Ex^catire,  had  riably  awarded  by  public  opinion 
oever  been  received  with  alarm ;  to  &nnoe8s  and  fidelity  in  the 
but,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  performance  of  public  trusts, 
regarded,  as  it  was  intended  to  The  Constitution  proceeds  up- 
be,  as  a  necessary  and  wholesome  on  the  idea  that  Congress,  corn- 
check  upon  the  acts  of  the  legis-  posed  of  the  Senate  and  House 
lature.  of  Representatives,  is  not  infEillI- 

Mr  P.  P.  Barbour  rose  andsaid,  hie.  It  has,  therefore,  erected 
be  feh  impelled,  by  an  imperious  the  additional  barrier  of  the  Ex- 
sense  of  justice,  to  say  something  ecudve  veto  against  hasty  or  inju- 
in  vindication  and  justification  of  dicious  action, 
'the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union,  It  contemplates  that  veto  as 
against  the  strong  animadversion  countervailing  the  opinion  of  one 
in  which  gentlemen  had  indulged  third  of  both  Houses,  because  its 
towards  him,  because  he  bad  interposition  makes  the  concur- 
dared  to  do  his  duty.  rence  of  two  thirds  of  both  Houses 

Was  it  in  the  contemplation  of  necessary.    To  complain,  then, 

tboae  who  framed  the  Constitu-  of  its  exercise  is  to  quarrel  with 

tion,  that  the  President  should  be  the  form  of   Government  under 

set  up  as  a  mere  pageant,  with  which  we  live.    It  is  the  precise 

powers  possessed  in  theory,  but  reverse  of  a  complaint  which  we. 

never  to  be  reduced  to  practice  ?  have  often  heard  of  in  a  Euro- 

or  was  it  intended  that  this  veto  pean     monarchy.     There,    the 

upon  le^btion,  like  every  other  King  complained  whenever  the 

power,  should  be  exercised  when-  Parliament  refused  to  register  his 

soever  the  occasion  should  occur  edicts.    Here,  the  Congress  are 

to  make  it  necessary  ?    Do  not  to  compfein  whenever  Uie  Chief 

gemlemen    perceive    that  they  Magistrate   declines  to    register 

mi^t,   with  as    mudi    reason,  their  will. 

compbin   that  the    Senate  bad  I  rejoice,  sir,  that  he  has  so  de- 

negadved  one  of  our  bills  ?    for  dined.  I  congratulate  my  country 

tb^,  too,  are  only  a  coordinate  that,  in  this  instance,  the  Chief 

branch  of  the  legislature,  as  is  Magistrate  has  displayed  as  much 

the  Executive  Magistrate.  of  moral,  as  he  heretofore  did  of 

Sir^  each  department,  and  eve-  phy»cal  courage, 
ry  branch  of  each  department  of  The  main  purpose  of  the  gen- 
Government  has  its  apprq)riate  tleman  from  Ohio  seems  lo  be 
funetioDs  assigned.  Tlie  coun-  to  inculcate  (he  opinion  that  the 
try  expects  and  requires  every  rejection  of  the  bill  in  question 
one  to  do  its  duly,  whether  it  was  with  a  view  to  acquire  popu- 
coDsists  of  one  man  or  a  plurality  larity.  Look  at  the  circumstan- 
of  m«>.  And  whosoever  shall  ces  of  the  case,  and  tell  me 
fail  to  do  so,  though  he  may  hope  whether  this  opinion  can  be  sus- 
to  consult  Us  safety  by  an  avoid-  tained. 

ance  of  responsibility,  will  find  This  bill  was  not  ody  carried 

that  be  has  forfeited  the  esteem  by  a  majority,  as  it  must  have 

and  ooofidence  which  are  inva-  been,  but  by  a  decisive  majority 
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of  bodiHous^  of  Congress.  Can 
any  man  suppose  that  a  President 
who  set  out  upon  an  adventure  in 
quest  of  popularity,  would  make 
his  first  experiment    against    a 

Question  which,  by  passing  both 
[ouses  of  Congress,  seemed  to 
carry  with  it  the  approbation  of 
the  States,  and  the  people  of  the 
States?  On  the  contranr,  if  he 
were  going  for  himself  rather 
than  for  his  cotmtry,  would  he 
not,  by  approving  the  bill,  have 
just  floated  down  the  current  of 
apparent  public  opinion,  without 
encountering  the  least  impedi* 
ment  in  his  course  ?  Instead  of 
this,  sir,  what  has  he  done  ?  Re- 
garding his  country  more  than 
himself,  looking  with  an  eye  that 
never  winked  to  the  public  good, 
and  not  to  his  personal  aggran* 
dizeraent,  he  has  withholden  his 
approval  from  this  bill,  which  was 
a  lavorite  banding  with  a  majori- 
ty of  both  Houses  of  Congress ; 
he  has  thus  placed  himself  in  a 
position  where  he  has  to  win  his 
way  to  public  approbation,  in  this 
respect,  under  as  adverse  circum- 
stances as  the  mariner  who  has 
to  row  up  stream  against  wind 
and  tide. 

Sir,  the  man  who  is  m  quest 
of  popularity  and  power  would 
have  taken  a  diflerent  course. 
By  approving  this  bill  and  thus 
continuing  the  system  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  the  President 
would  have  commanded  an  im- 
mense amount  of  patronage,  as 
wdl  in  the  disbursement  of  count- 
less millions  of  money,  as  in  ap- 
pointments to  office.  And  yet, 
though  these  meuis  of  power 
and  influence  would  be  at  his  own 
command,  diough  he  presents  the 


rare  examine  of  an  Executive 
Magistrate  rejecting  the  use  of 
that  which  would  contribnte  so 
much  to  personal  aggrandizeoient, 
he  is  still  charged  with  courting 
popularity. 

Sir,  I  ban  this  act  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  ominous  of  the  most 
auspicious  results.  Among 
the  many  excellent  doctrines 
which  have  grown  out  of  our 
republioan  system,  is  this;  that 
the  blessings  of  freedom  can- 
not be  enjoyed  without  a  fre- 
quent recurrence  to  fundamental 
principles.  In  this  instance  we 
are  making  that  recurrence.  It 
would  seeni,  sir,  that  the  period 
of  about  thirty  years  coostituteB  a 
political  cycle.  Thirty  years 
ago,  at  the  opening  d'the  present 
century,  our  Government  was 
drawn  back  to  its  original  princi- 
ples ;  the  vessel  of  state,  like  one 
at  sea,  had  gotten  upon  a  wrong 
tack,  and  the  new  pUot  who  vFas 
then  placed  at  the  helm,  brought 
it  again  into  the  right  course  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  its  proper 
destination.  In  the  pn^ress  of 
a  long  voyage  it  has  again  de- 
clined from  its  proper  course. 
And  I  congratulate  the  whole 
crew  that  we  have  found  another 
pilot  with  enough  of  skill  in  navi- 
gation and  firmness,  a^un  to  cor- 
rect the  declination.  The  present 
dhief  Magistrate,  sir,  <  bad  done 
the  State  some  service'  hereto- 
fore ;  but  in  my  estimation  it  was 
but  as  dust 'in  the  balance,  com- 
pared with  the  good  wfaieh  he 
has  now  done. 

I  not  only  concur  with  the 
I^resident  as  far  as  be  goes  in  bis 
views,  bm  I  go  farther.  He  do- 
mes the  power  of    Coogrees  to 
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coDstnict  roads,  with  a  claim  of 
jurisdiction  So  do  I.  He  ad- 
mits that,  as  the  ConstitutiOQ  has 
been  long  construed,  the  power  to 
appropriate  tDOoey  for  such  pur^ 
poses  as  are  really  national,  roust 
DC  acquiesced  in,  until  the  diffi- 
culty is  renK>ved  by  an  amend- 
ment. In  this  I  differ  from  the 
President,  as  he  has  a  right  to 
drfller  ftom  me  and  from  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  But  as  I 
claim  the  right  to  follow  the 
Hghts  of  my  own  judgment,  so  I 
am  always  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  of  die  President  to  do  the 
same. 

But  I  will  not  now  go  into  the 
Constitutional  question.  Apart 
from  this,  let  me  ask  whether 
there  are  not  abundant  reasons 
for  the  course  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  pursued  ?  He  tells  you 
tfie  subject  has  been  involved  in 
doubt,  and  has  produced  much 
diversity  of  opinion.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  pohtical  history  of  the 
country.  Is  it  not  the  part  of 
wisdom,  as  well  patriotism,  to 
submit  this  question  to  the  States, 
m  the  form  of  amendment,  rather 
than  press  on  against  the  known 
win  of  a  large  portion  of  them  ? 
The  States  feel  a  deep  sense  of 
loyalty  to  the  Union ;  but  they 
feel,  too,  that  they  have  rights  to 
demand  as  well  as  duties  to  per- 
form. Let  us  not  place  them  in 
a  situation  where  they  may  be 
driven  to  a  course  that  would  be 
caNed  patriotism  by  some  and 
rebeWion  by  others,  btit  which, 
by  whatsoever  name  it  might  be 
called,  would  endanger  the  suc- 
cess of  our  great  experiment,  the 
benefits  of  which  concern  the 
whole  human  family.  The  course 


suggested  by  the  ChiefMagislrate 
is  calculated  to  avert  these  dan- 
gers. When  members  on  this 
floor  maintain  any  principles,  they 
have  no  weight  but  that  which 
belongs  to  them  as  individuals ; 
but  when  a  su^estion  comes 
from  the  Executive,  and  espe- 
cially accompanying  his  rejection 
of  a  biU,  it  brings  with  it  all  the 
authority  to  which  the  opinion 
of  a  branch  of  the  Government 
is  entitled.  An  issue  is  thus 
made  up  between  him  and  Con- 
gress, which  wiH  cause  the  people 
to  deliberate ;  and  thus  we  may 
hope  that  it  will  be  calmly  deci- 
ded by  them,  so  as  to  put  the 
subject  forever  to  rest. 

Sir,  there  are  other  reasons 
why  this  course,  pursued  by  the 
Executive,  should  meet  our  de- 
cided approbation.  I  allude  to 
the  inequality  and  demoralizing 
tendency  of  this  system. 

A  distribution  made  upon  prin- 
ciples of  actual  inequality  will 
produce  deep  disgust  on  the  obe 
side,  and  fosterii^  corruption  on 
the  other. 

I  mean  no  oflknce  to  any  State 
or  individual ;  the  remark  applies 
without  distinction,  to  all  States 
and  individuals,  under  all  circum- 
stances. Sir,  the  history  of  all 
people,  nations,  tongues  and  lan« 
guages  teaches  us  the  same  mel- 
anclioly  truth,  that  all  Govern- 
ments, of  whatever  form,  have 
finally  perished  by  corruption. 

Mr  Vance  said  that,  the  course 
pursued  by  the  President  would 
not  operate  on  his  mind,  either 
for  or  against  that  individual.  He 
reminded  the  House  that  he  had 
himself  been  always  an  advocate 
of  the  system  of  internal  improve- 
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ment.  He  stated  that,  by  that  roDe  hftnd  in  hand  with  &e  gen- 
system  the  west  mast  stand  or  rteman  from  Tennessee,  and  had 
fall.  Unless  it  be  sustained,  the  gained  die  victory.  'They  bad 
west  can  never  have  any  partici-  attained  the  triumph  and  now 
pation  in  the  appropriations  of  the  they  were  receivmg  dteir  reward. 
General  Government.  As  soon  When  this  message  came  mto  tbe 
as  tbe  weahb  derived  from  emi-  House  it  struck  a  damp  to  tbe 
gration  shall  be  exhausted,  the  feelinesof  those  individuab,  who 
west  must  be  drained  of  every  dien  telt  the  final  destruction  of 
dollar  unless  this  system  be  co»-  all  their  fond  hopes. 
timied.  It  is  only  by  its  contiif-  Mr  Bell  said,  when  the  Hi^n- 
uance  that  the  prosperity  of  those  her  from  Ohio  ^Mr  Stanberry), 
who  now  Kve  in  the  west  can  be  took  his  seat,  Ins  feelings  had 
prevented  from  be^ominr  hewers  prompted  an  immediate  reply, 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  not  more  because  of  tbeunprece- 
tbe  Eastern  States.  He  stated  denied  manner  of  the  attack  upon 
that  the  south  had,  during  the  the  message  which  had  been  the 
last  year,  received  more  of  tbe  subject  of  remark,  dian  of  the 
disbursements  of  the  General  nature  of  the  allusion  which  had 
Government  than  had  been  ex-  been  made  to  abiH  not  now  be- 
pended  in  the  whole  of  the  west-  fore  tbe  House, 
em  country  on  internal  improve-  The  member  (h>m  Ohio  has 
ment.  He  then  defended  his  told  the  House  that  a  majoritjr  of 
coHeague  from  the  attack  made  its  members  were  d  ragooned  mto 
upon  him  by  die  gen^man  from  the  passage  of  the  Indian  bill  by 
Tennessee.  His  colleague  (Mr  the  Heads  of  Departments.  1 
Stanberry)  vtras  able  to  sustain  had  hoped  that  we  should  hear  no 
himself.  That  gentleman  should  more  upon  the  subject  of  that 
have  more  gratitude  for  his  col-  bill,  upon  this  floor,  in  the  tone 
league  and  lor  the  balance  of  the  which  had  been  so  finely  indulg- 
OhH)  and  Kentucky  and  Pennsyl-  ed  by  many  of  the  gendemen 
vania  delegation,  who  would  now  who  had  spoken  against  it,  par- 
vote  against  him  on  the  question,  tieularly  as  the  concluding  argu- 
For  himself,  he  felt  no  disappoint  metrt  had  been  waived.  It  was 
ment,  for  be  had  foretold  from  not  enough  that,  in  the  discus«on 
the  stump  the  course  which  the  of  that  bill  when  it  was  directly 
present  administration  would  take,  before  the  House,  every  epithet 
His  colleagues  had  also,  from  of  reproach  had  been  thrown  out 
the  stump  declared  that  they  weH  against  its  author :  that  one  mem- 
understood  the  thing,  and  that  ber  should  say  it  was  perfidious  ; 
General  Jackson  was  the  firm,  another,  that  it  was  infamous,  and 
steady  and  conastent  friend  of  a  third,  that  open  bribery  had 
internal  improvement.  It  was  found  a  sanction  in  the  oflScers 
clear  that  he  had  so  far  succeed-  of  the  Government ;  and  all  these 
ed  in  concealing  his  real  feelings  denunciations  did  pass  almost  un- 
on  the  sutject  as  to  deceive  those  noticed  by  the  friends  of  tbe  ad- 
gentlemen.    They  had,  however,  ministration.     I  sat  stiH  and  for- 
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borerepljr  under  repealed  slan-  sion.  The  admiaistration  has 
ders  of  this  kiod ;  and  at  the  in-  been  charged  wkh  taking  an  im- 
stance  of  the  fneiids  of  the  mea-  proper  interest  in  it ;  and  it  has 
sure,  and  in  consideration  of  the  been  repeatedly  referred  to  as  an 
advanced  period  of  the  ses^on,  instance  of  the  extravagance  of 
permitted  the  question  to  be  final-  this  Congress.  We  have  been 
fy  taken,  witbcHit  reply.  toM,  in  this  debitte,  that  while 
The  President,  in  taking  the  the  President  scruples  to  appro- 
ground  he  did  upon  the  Indian  pri^te  money  to  internal  improve- 
questioo,  knew  that  he  was  incur-  ment,  he  has  urged  the  adopdon 
rii^  great  responsibility ;  that  he  of  another  measure,  and  by  his 
was  shocking  deeply  wrought  influence,  carried  it  through  the 
prqudices  in  various  classes  of  House,  involving  an  expendiatre 
the  community  ;  in  many  sec-  of  half  a  million  of  doWs,  and 
tions  strong  religious  feelings ;  that,  too,  to  further  a  ruinous  and 
that  he  was  exposing  himself  to  disgraceful  policy.  I  consider 
the  arts  and  misrepresentations  of  everything  I  have  said,  or  shall 
his  political  enemies,  yet  he  dared  say  upon  this  subject,  strictly  in 
to  take  die  course  he  did,  be-  order.  When  this  measure  was 
cauae  he  loved  his  country  and  directly  the  subject  of  discussion, 
its  institutions ;  that  country  for  I  stated  that  the  extravagance  of 
which  be  bad  hazarded  more  an  administration  would  never  be 
than  mere  personal  popularity  decided  merely  by  the  amount 
upon  repeated  occasions  — for  expended — that  the  intelligence 
which  he  had  offered  to  die.  of  the  country,  in  making  up  its 
What  bad  be  gained  by  his  course  verdict  upon  such  a  question, 
upon  that  question  ?  The  Prea-  would  look  to  the  propriety  of 
dent  had  taken  a  strong  interest  the  expenditure  —  to  the  neoes- 
in  the  success  of  the  policy  of  sity  which  demanded  the  appli- 
removiag  the  Indians,  because  he  cation  of  the  public  treasure ;  and 
thought  It  calculated  to  preserve  that  praise  or  censure  would  fol- 
tbe  harmony  of  the  republic,  and  low  as  die  olxects  to  be  accom- 
its  reputation  from  a  Dk)t,  which  plished  were  for  good  or  for  evil. 
the  mherent  difficulties  of  our  I  also  then  stated  that,  the  removal 
relations  with  the  southern  tribes,  of  the  Indians  would  bring  more 
and  the  irritations  likely  lo  grow  money  into  the  Treasury  by  re- 
out  of  ih&n.  might  bring  upon  it.  moving  the  incumbrance  of  the 
Bot,  sir,  when  he  had  laid  the  Indian  title  from  the  public  lands, 
proposition  before  Congress  he  than  would  be  drawn  from  it ;  but 
feh  his  conscience  free.  He  had  enough  of  this  now. 
done  what  duty  (Nrompted ;  the  It  has  been  said  in  the  course 
rest  was  to  be  decided.  [Here  of  the  debate,  that  the  President 
Mr  Vance  called  Mr  Bell  to  or-  has  undertaken  to  decide  against 
der,  aa  he  was  discussing  a  bill  the  will  of  the  peo[^,  as  ex- 
not  before  the  House].  Sir,  I  pressed  through  their  representa^- 
refer  to  thb  measure  oecause  it  tives  in  Congress,  that  appropria- 
has  been  brought  into  this  discus-  tions  shall  not  be  made  to  objects 
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of  imernal  improvement.      The 
Constitution  allows  the  veto  of 
the  President  upon  the  will  of  a 
majority  of  Congress.     By  the 
course  pursued  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  sutgect  is  recommit- 
ted to  Congress,  and  an  appeal 
will  uhiinately  be  carried  before 
the  people,  who  will,  in  their  re- 
turns to  the  next  Congress,  pro- 
nounce upon  the  motives  of  the 
President,  and   ap(Nrove  or  con- 
demn his  councik,  as  they  shall 
think   fit.    Before  that  tribunal 
he' will  be  arraigned,  and  if  they 
shall  not  see  the  evils  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  appropriation  in  the 
light  he  does,  he  is  willing  to  be 
prostrated  in  their  esteem.     But, 
sir,  I  do  not  understand  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  opposed  to  internal 
improvement.     ]t  is  the  present 
unequal  and  distracting  mode  of 
appropriating  the  public  treasure, 
which  he  has  set  his  feoe  against. 
A  patriotic  system  of  dispensing 
the  general  funds  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country  —  a  system 
which,  while  it  professes  to  act 
for  the  general  good,  and  to  be- 
come a  cement  to  the  Union, 
shall  be  so,  in  fact ;  one  which 
shall  be  secured  against  abuses 
by  an  amendineni  of  the  Consti- 
tution, is  decidedly  approved  by 
the  message.     The  expediency 
of  proceeding  in  the  system,  as 
at  present  practised,  is,  it  is  true, 
as  decidedly  denied ;    but  it  is 
not  proposed  to  dam  up,  forever, 
the  stream  from  the  Treasury  for 
the  beneficent  purposes  of  inter- 
nal improvement ;  this  I  do  not 
beUeve  the  people  will  consent 
to ;  but  it  is  proposed  to  check 
its  flow  in  its  present  wild  and  tm- 
restricted  channel.    It  is  believed 


that  the  preset  burtheos  of  tbe 
country  may  be  greatly  diminish- 
ed; that  manufactures  may  be 
duty  encouraged,  «id  still  have  a 
surplus  in  the  Treastiry,  ample 
enough  for  the  accom{^8hmem 
of  every  desirable  object  of  inter- 
nal improvement. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  last 
up  (Mr  Vance),  has  ^x>ken  in  an 
improper  manner  of  the  fadmg 
prospects  of  the  west ;  and  dep- 
recated the  idea  of  diminished 
expenditures  for  its  benefit.  I 
claim  also  to  be  a  friend  to  tbe 
interests  of  the  west  —  that  west 
to  which  I  bebng  by  birth,  and  I 
promise  that  gentleman  to  gp 
along  with  him,  side  by  side,  in 
asserting  its  claim  to  be  r^arded 
in  the  di^ribution  of  the  favors  of 
this  Government  —  its  claim  to  a 
fair  portion  of  whatever  funds 
shall  be  appropriated  to  internal 
improvement;  but  I  differ  with 
him  as  to  the  mode  of  applying 
them.  1  contend  that  the  half 
million,  which  it  would  require 
to  extend  the  Z^esville  road 
through  Kentucky,  and  to  make 
it  permanent,  applied  und^r  tbe 
direction  of  the  L^islature  of 
that  State,  to  various  roads  of 
smaller  extent,  leadbg  from  her 
interior  secluded  and  fertile  dis- 
tricts, to  the  great  outlets  which 
nature  has  already  provided  for 
carrying  off  the  productions  of  the 
whole  west,  would  secure  a  great- 
er actual  amelioration  of  tbe  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State,  than  two  millions 
expended  upon  any  firee  great 
road,  extending  quite  through 
the  State,  and  belonging  to  any 
great  system  of  national  improve- 
ment, executed  under  the  wai^e- 
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M  sopermtendence  of  the  Geoe- 
ral  Government.  I  affirm  that 
the  same  increased  proportion  of 
actual  advantage  and  ftraeliora- 
tion  would  attend  the  application 
of  a  small  amount  to  similar  ob- 
jects in  Ohio,  or  in  any  other 
western  State  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  local  authorities,  over 
a  large  sum  admmistered  by  the 
(jeneral  Government 

Mr  Sutherland  said,  he  should 
vote  in  favor  of  the  bill.  He 
said  Pennsylvania  was  the  friend 
of  internal  improvements,  and 
abo  the  friend  of  General  Jack- 
son, and  she  would  abide  by  both, 
waiting  with  confidence  for  the 
sbw  but  certam  process  by  which 
fbesystem  of  improvements  would 
universally  prevail.  The  Presi- 
dent had,  in  rejecting  the  bill, 
exercised  only  his  constitutional 
power,  and  he  (Mr  Sutherland,) 
and  his  constituents,  in  support- 
ing ft,  were  only  exercising  the 
power  which  the  Constitution 
granted  to  them.  He  represent- 
ed a  State  which  was  friendly  to 
both ;  for  in  fact,  Pennsylvania 
was  the  first  State  which  had 
given  the  present  Chief  Magistrate 
am  undivided  support,  and  which 
was  also  while  it  had  lost  no  con- 
fidence in  its  first  object,  being 
the  general  good  of  his  country, 
friendly  to  the  great  principle  of 
internd  improvement.  That  such 
would,  sooner  or  later,  be  the 
universal  sentiment  of  the  nation, 
he  bad  no  doubt  the  course  of 
time  and  the  course  of  human 
afiairs  would  render  apparent. 

Mr  Isacks  said,  he   was  sin- 

cerehr  ^sorry  to  feel  it  a  duty  he 

owed   to   himself  to  say  a  few 

words  on   ttiis    subject.    From 
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what  had  of  late  fallen  from  dif- 
ferent members,  and  other  indi- 
cations, he  scarcely  knew  wheth- 
er even  he  was  regarded  as  the 
friend  or  enemy  of  this  administra- 
tion. To  such  as  jnight  wish  to 
monopolize  the  entire  support  of 
the  administration  he  had  but  lit-  , 
tie  to  say.  This  he  might  say  ^ 
perhaps,  without  offence,  that  ^  he 
was  an  older  (not  a  better)  sol- 
dier' than  thos(3  who  had  on  this 
day,  so  much  to  his  satisfaction, 
pronounced  their  eulogies  upon 
the  President.  He  had  been 
longer  in  the  service  of  that  cause 
which  brought  the  present  Ex- 
ecutive into  power  than  many 
who  were  now  far  ahead  of  him, 
at  least,  in  their  own  estimation. 

Mr  Isacks  said,  when  he  came 
here  some  seven  years  ago,  a  col- 
league of  the  President's,  if  mem- 
bers of  different  Houses  can  be 
called  so,  the  Tennessee  delega- 
tion, with  one  exception,  old 
Greorge  Kremer,  and  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  others,  were  all  the 
political  friends  that  eould  then 
be  numbered  for  him  in  Con- 
gress. Nothing  could  be  more 
grateful  to  him  than  the  multipli- 
cation since.  He  was  now,  and 
had  been  ever  since,  to  this  mo- 
ment, no  less  the  devoted,  per- 
sonal and  political  friend  of  the 
President  than  he  was  then  and 
had  been  before.  And  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  honor,  his  honesty, 
patriotism  and  firmness  of  pui^ 
pose,  he  would,  on  any  proper 
occasion,  '  go  as  far  as  he  that 
goes  farthest,  and  he  trusted  that 
his  acts,  in  and  out  of  this  House, 
during  the  two  last  struggles  foi 
the  Presidency  would  be  taken 
aj  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  that 
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pledge.      But    on    the    present 

Juestion   he    differed  from  the 
Resident,  and  what  of  that  ?  We 
have,  said  Mr  Isacks,    differed 
before.      During  the  Congress 
that  we  were  representatives  of 
Tennessee,   we    often  differed ; 
but  there  was  then  a  class  of  sub- 
jects we  did  not  differ  upon.    We 
voted   together  (I  speak    from 
memory,   not  records)    on   the 
survey  bill,  on  the  bill  to  subscribe 
stock  to   the   Chesapeake    and 
Delaware  canal,  on  the  bill  for 
the  construction  of  the  road  from 
Canton  to  Zanesville,   in  Ohio, 
and  on  the  bill  appropriating  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  remove  ob- 
structions in  the  Mississippi  river. 
I  do  not  say,  and  must  not  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  that,  by  those 
votes,  either  he  or  I  stand  com- 
mitted for  this  bill :  but  for  my- 
self I  will  say  that,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  opinions  formed  during 
the  period  in  which  those  bills 
were  discussed,  and  which  opin- 
ions have  never  since  been  chang- 
ed or  shaken,  I  did,  upon  mature 
reflection,  vote  for  this  bill  when 
it  was  here  before ;  my  opinion, 
notwithstanding  the  arguments  by 
which  the  President's  objections 
are  so  powerfully  urged,  remain 
the  same,  and  if  I  live,  I  will  vote 
for  it  again.     And  do  I  expect  by 
tliat  to  offend  the  President  ?  Not 
so.     If  it  were  to  do  it,  it  would 
prove  that  I  am  what  I  am,   and 
neisnot  Andrew  Jackson!  !  !  I 
think  I  know  the  man  who  now 
fills    the    Executive    chair  well 
no  ugh  to  be   convinced   that  if 
ithout  a  change  of  opinion,  I 
should  feel  so  strongly  the  influ- 
ence of  the  message  as  to  change 
my  vote  on  this  bill,  he  would 


think  me  a  villain.  I  am  certain 
he  ought,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  despise  me,  as  I 
should  myself,  and  am  sure  he 
would.  But  suppose  we  had  a 
Chief  Magistrate  capable  of  tak- 
ing o^nce,  and  feeling  resent- 
ment for  honest  consistency  in 
others,  I  would  say  to  him,  1  can- 
not help  it ;  to  you,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, iowe  no  responsibilities ; 
to  none  but  God  and  my  con- 
stituents do  I  acknowledge  re- 
sponsibility, and  these  I  will  dis- 
charge as  I  may. 

My  colleague  (Mr  Bell)  anti- 
cipates the  final  settlement  of 'the 
great  question  of  internal  im- 
provement when  the  people  shall 
decide,  and  their  will  is  repre- 
sented. I  heartily  join  him  in 
that  appeal  to  the  people,  and  so 
far  as  i  can,  will  cheerfully  stake 
the  fate  of  internal  improvement, 
yes,  and  my  own  fate  politically, 
upon  that  issue.  Will  my  col- 
league do  likewise  ? 

Mr  Kennon  observed  that,  be- 
ing perfectly  satisfied  in  his  own 
mind  that  all  the  arguments 
which  could  be  adduced  would 
not  change  a  single  vote  upon  the 
subject,  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  hy 
a  vote  of  yeas  lOS,  nays  76.  So 
the  previous  question  was  car- 
ried. 

The  main  question,  which  was 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  ob- 
jections of  the  President  notvrith- 
standing,  was  then  put,  when 
there  appeared  to  be  yeas  96, 
nays  92.  Two  thirds  of  the 
House  not  agreeing  to  pass  the  • 
bill,  it  was  rejected. 
On  the  29th  of  May  the  House 
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proceeded  to  take  up  several 
other  bills,  which  originated  in 
the  Senate,  authorizing  internal 
improvements ;  and  as  if  with  the 
view  of  evincing  its  total  disregard 
of  the  opinions  of  the  President, 
the  House  passed  the  foUowing 
bills: 

1st.  One  authorizing  a  sub- 
scription to  the  Washington  Turn- 
pike Coropanj.  *  The  previous 
question  was  decnanded  and  the 
bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing— yeas  81,  nays  47,  and 
passed,  74  yeas,  39  nays. 

3d.  A  bill  authorizing  a  sub- 
scription to  the  stock  of  the  Lou- 
isville and  Portland  Canal  Com- 
pany. Here  an  attempt  was 
made  to  delay  the  proceedings 
by  demanding  a  call  of  the 
House;  but  the  call  was  refused, 
43  yeas,  91  nays.  The  previous 
question  was  then  demanded  and 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  83  yeas,  52  nays,  and 
passed,  80  yeas,  37  nays. 

The  act  making^ppropriations 
for  light-houses,  improving  har- 
bors and  directing  surveys,  8ic, 
which  had  been  amended  in  the 
Senate,  was  also  called  for,  and 
various  eflforts  were  ineffectually 
made  by  the  friends  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  prevent  a  vote  on  the 
bin  by  motions  to  adjourn  and 
for  a  call  of  the  House.  These 
having  failed,  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  ordered,  yeas  95,  nays 
44,  and  the  amendments  proposed 
by  the  Senate  were  put  separate- 
ly and  passed. 

On  the  amendment  relating  to 
the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  Back  Creek,  in  Maryland, 
the  vote  stood,  yeas  76,  nays  60. 
The  amendments  having  all  pass- 


ed, the  bill  was  sent,  togetb^ 
with  the  two  other  bills,  to  the 
President  for  his  approbation. 
The  first  bill  being  similar  to  the 
one  already  rejected,  was  return- 
ed to  the  Senate,  where  it  origi- 
nated, with  a  reference  to  the 
message  rejecting  the  MaysviUe 
bill  for  his  reasons.  The  Senate 
then  proceeded  to  reconsider  this 
bill,  and  on  the  question  of  its  pas- 
sage, notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tions; the  vote  stood,  yeas  21, 
nays  17,  an dthe  bill  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  other  bills,  viz.  that  au- 
thorizing a  subscription  to  the 
LfOuisville  Canal,  and  the  bOI  for 
building  light-houses  were  retain- 
ed for  further  consideration  unti 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 
The  manner  in  which  they  were 
finally  disposed  of  must  of  course 
be  reserved  for  a  future  volume. 
This  determination  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive against  the  system  of  in- 
ternal improvement  gave  great 
offence  to  many  ot  his  friends 
and  entirely  alienated  some  from 
his  party. 

Even  in  Congress  such  an  in- 
creasing want  of  confidence  was 
manifested  that  the  decided  ma- 
jorities which  the  administration 
possessed  in  both  Houses  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session  had 
dwindled  before  its  close  into  fee- 
ble and  ineflScient  minorities.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  difficulty  to 
which'  the  President  had  expos- 
ed himself  by  his  decision.  In 
seeking  to  temporize  and  to 
lay  down  a  rule  satisfactory  to 
both  parties,  he  had  assumed  an 
unsafe  position,  more  difficult  to 
maintain  than  either  of  the  oppo- 
site points,  which  he  sought  Uy 
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avoid)  and  contradictory,  not  only 
to  bis  votes  when  a  federal  Sena- 
tor»  but  also  to  bills  already  sanc- 
tioned by  him  asPresident.  The , 
Cumberland  road,  the  Detroit  and 
Chicago  road  were  within  the  lim- 
its of  states,  while  the  bill  for  the 
improvement  of  harbors  and  re- 
moving obstructions  in  rivers  was 
only  another  branch  in  the  gener- 
al system  of  internal  improve- 
ment. That  bill,  which  was  ap- 
proved April  23d,  appropriated 
for  removing  obstructions  in  the 
Ohio  and  other  interior  rivers 
485,474  ;  for  improving  by  piers 
and  otherwise  the  harbors  in  the 
lakes  $21,607 ;  for  improving 
harbors  on  the  Atlantic  $28,507; 
for  piers  and  breakwaters  on  the 
Atlantic  $185,010  ;  for  the  pre- 
servation   of  Plymouth     beach 


$1,850  ;  for  deepenins^  an  inland 
passage  between  St  John's  and 
St  Mary's  rivers  $1,500;  for 
improving  the  navigation  of  rivers 
on  the  Atlantic  $27,688. 

The  approval  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizing these  appropriations  left 
it  still  doubtful  how  far  the  Presi- 
dent felt  at  liberty  to  assent  to 
internal  improvement  bills,  and  of 
the  exact  extent  and  limits  of 
the  principles  by  which  be  intend- 
ed to  be  governed  during  the  res- 
idue of  his  administratk>n.  Some 
dissatisfaction  was  excited  by  the 
unusual  course  he  adopted,  of  re- 
taining bills  until  the  next  session^ 
and  the  country  looked  forward 
with  some  curiosity  for  the  further 
development  of  his  views  on  this 

Question,  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 


CHAPTER    VIIl. 


M'EXI  C  O  • 


Condition  of  Country, — twasion  from  Havana.  ^^^Deftat  and 
Capitulation  of  Bivaders,  —  Revolution.  —  Separation  of  YucO" 
tan.  —  Abdication  of  Guerrero.  —  Bu$tamente  chosen. 


The  last  important  incideDt  re- 
corded in  our  summary  of  events 
10  Mexico,  for  the  year  ending  in 
July,  1829,  was  the  exj>edition 
fitted  out  against  her  in  the  Ha- 
vana, under  the  command  of 
General  Isidor  Barradas ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  instead  of  in- 
flicting injury  upon  the  nascent 
liberties  of  the  Mexicans,  was 
(or  a  time  productive  of  great  and 
important  benefits.  The  sanguine 
hopes  that  had  been  entertained 
of  permanent  tranquillity  and  pros- 
perity under  the  vigorous  admin- 
istratioo  of  President  Guerrero, 
had  already  began  to  fade  away ; 
the  seeds  of  disease  were  too 
deeply  planted,  to  be  eradicated 
so  easily;  the  finances  of  the 
country  were  inextricably  en- 
tangled ;  commerce  was  still  de- 
cfintog,  and  the  revenues  were 
necessarily  diminished  in  propor- 
tiOD.  The  army,  strengthened  id 
power  and  encouraged  in  pre- 
sumptioQ  by  its  agency  in  the 
late  revolution,  had  too  long  in- 
dulged in  license  to  vield  quietly 
to  the  supremacy  of  civil  rule, 
and  but  for  the  approach  of  dan- 
19* 


ger  from  abroad  to  occupy  its 
attention  and  employ  its  energies, 
it  is  probable  that  anarchy  would 
soon  have  triumphed  over  the 
fatal  weakness  of  the  new  admin- 
btration. 

The  hopes  of  the  Spanish 
Government  and  the  royalist  party 
from  the  invading  exp^ition  were 
soon  to  be  dissipated. 

They  had  calculated  largely 
upon  the  internal  difficulties  and 
dissensions  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
the  utter  impossibility  of  defence 
was  strongly  insisted  on.  The 
celebrated  castle  of  St'  Juan 
D'UIIoa  was  said  to  be  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation ;  the  Mexican  fleet 
was  greatly  inferior  to  that  under 
the  command  of  Commodore 
Laborde;  and  the  greatest  reli- 
ance was  placed  upon  the  intes- 
tine divisions  of  die  country,  and 
the  supposed  unpopularity  of  the 
Grovernment,  arising  from  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Spaniards.  But 
if  the  means  of  resistance  were 
feeble,  those  of  the  invaders  were 
contemptible,  and  their  measures 
the  most  ill-judged  and  unwise 
that  ever  disgraced    an  ineompe- 
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tent   coraroander.      The   ivbole  but  a  few  hundreds  had  been  left 

number  of   the   Spanish    army  by    Barradas    for   its    defence, 

was  but  litde  more  than   4000 ;  These,  with  the  sick,  off^ed  a 

and  with  this  inconsiderable  force,  stout  resistance  to  the  eflbrts  of 

they  landed   upon  the  shores  of  the  Mexicans  for  a  time ;  but  the 

Mexico  in  August,  a  season  of  disparity  of  numbers    was    too 

the  year  when  pestilence  taints  great  and  the  remnant  of  the 

every  breeze,  to  attempt  the  con-  Spaniards  were  actually  in  treaty 

quest  of  a  country  through  which,  for  the  surrender  of  the  place, 

on  account  of   ph}  sical  impedi-  when  their  General,  abandoning 

ments,  it  is  difficult  to  march  a  the  pursuit  of  La  Gargia,  arrived 

body  of  troops  even  when  unop-  by  a  forced  march  to  their  assis- 

posed,  and   in  which  they  could  tance  and  Santa  Ana  was  com- 

rely  only  upon  their  own  resources  pelled  to  retire.    The  rest  of  the 

for  supplies  and  subsistence.  month  of  August  was  passed  in 

The  Spaniards  landed  at  Tam-  inaction,  but  every  day  added  to 
pico  on  the  27th  of  July ;  and  the  distresses  and  difficulties  of 
'  notwithstanding  the  alleged  weak-  the  Spaniards.  The  'reinforce 
ness  of  the  Government  and  luke-  ments  which  they  expected  from 
warmness  of  the  people,  the  Cuba  <lid  not  arrive ;  the  number 
most  vigorous  preparations  were  of  the  sick  daily  increased ;  and 
prompdy  made  for  their  reception,  the  army  of  S^ta  Ana  was  con- 
The  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  stantly  receiving  accessions  of 
its  unlimited  prerogative,  invested  fresh  troops  and  of  artiUery. 
the  President  with  extraordinary  The  result  could  not  be  long  de- 
powers,  to  be  retained  until  the  layed ;  and  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
danger  should  be  at  an  end ;  and  tember.  General  Barradas  surren- 
Greneral  Santa  Ana  at  the  head  dered  upon  favorable  terms  of 
of  about  two  thousand  men  ad-  capitulation.  The  Spaniards 
vanced  to  Tuspacu,  distant  only  evacuated  the  citadel,  and  deliv- 
70  miles  from  the  place  of  de-  ered  up  their  arms,  standards  and 
barkation.  As  soon  as  he  re-  ammunidons,  but  the  officers  were 
ceived  inforfnauon  of  the  landing  permitted  to  retain  their  swords ; 
of  the  enemy,  he  hastened  to  and  it  was  agreed  that  until  the 
meet  them  at  Taropico  where  he  arrival  of  transports  from  Havana, 
arrived  on  the  19th  of  August.  the  invaders  should    remain    at 

Barradas  in  the  meantime  had  Vittoria,  defraying  their  own  ex- 
marched  with  the  greater  part  of  penses,  and  giving  their  parol 
his  force,  to  attack  General  La  never  to  return  or  bear  arms 
Gargia,  then  occupying  Altamiva  against  the  MeJLican  republic, 
with  about  3000  men,  whore-  The  success  of  Santa  Ana  was 
treated  before  him  —  but  he  was  hailed  by  the  people  with  the  ut- 
soon  recalled  from  the  pursuit,  most  enthusiasm,  and  the  only 
On  the  20th  of  August,  Santa  effect  of  the  Spanish  invasion 
Ana  attacked  the  old  town  of  appeared  to  be  an  increase  of  the 
Tampico,  the  head  quarters  of  power  and  stability  of  the  Gov- 
the  Spaniards,  of  whom  however    emment,  by  the  distinction  of  a 
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mifitary  triumpli*  But  the  gain 
was  ODly  temporary.  The  re- 
action of  feeling,  particularly 
among  the  military,  was  powerful 
m  the  extreme,  and  soon  resulted 
in  another  revolution,  less  violent 
indeed  than  those  which  had  pre- 
ceded it,  but  equally  effectual 
and  far  more  unaccountable. 

The  state  of  Yucatan  com- 
menced by  a  declaration  against 
the  Federal  Government  and  in 
&vor  of  a  Central  Government. 
The  immediate  cause  of  discon- 
tent appears  to  have  been  the  re- 
luctance of  Guerrero  to  resign  the 
extraordinary  powers  with  which 
he  had  been  invested  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Spaniards ;  but  it 
IS  probable  that  this  unwillingness 
was  only  seized  upon  by  his 
pdidcal  opponents  as  a  pretext 
for  resorting  to  violence.  Various 
insorrectionary  movements  of 
slight  importance  occurred  in 
several  of  the  States^  of  which 
the  Vice  President  Bustamente 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal instigator;  but  no  serious 
apprehensions  were  entertained 
by  Guerrero  and  his  party  until 
the  4th  of  December,  1 829,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Yorkino  revo- 
lution of  the  preceding  year. 
On  that  day  Bustamente  pkced 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army 
of  reserve,  stati(xied  in  the  state 
of  Vera  Cruz,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion denouncing  the  abuses  and 
usurpations  of  the  executive,  and 
commenced  his  march  upon  the 
capita]  to  enforce  the  reform  which 
he  alleged  to  be  necessary. 

Santa  Ana  published  an  ener- 
getic proclamation  promising  to 
support  Guerrero,  but  before  he 
had  reached  Salapa,  he  received 
news  of  his  overthrow. 


Guerrero  immediately  resigned 
his  extraordmary  powers,  con- 
voked the  Congress,  and  appeal^ 
ed  to  them  for  support.  He  then 
left  the  Capital  with  a  small  body 
of  troops  to  meet  the  approach- 
ing  enemy.  His  departure  was 
the  signal  for  the  troops  left  in 
the  city  of  Mexico  to  declare 
their  adherence  to  the  party  of 
Bustamente,  and  a  complete  and 
bloodless  revolution  was  effected 
on  the  22d  of  December.  Gen- 
eral Quintanar,  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  in  the  Capital,  made  a 
declaration  of  adherence  to  the 
plan  of  Bustamente,  urging  the 
assembling  of  a  council  of  gov- 
ernment, and  naming  three  per- 
sons to  compose  it,  one  of  whom 
was  the  President  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  justice.  At  dawn  the 
garrison  troops  peaceably  occu- 
pied the  citadel,  the  Acordada,' 
and  aU  the  other  guard  posts  ex- 
cept the  Palace,  from  which  they 
were  fired  upon  for  a  short  time^ 
between  one  and  two  o'clock^ 
and  again  from  about  half  past 
five,  A.  M.  to  nine,  when  that 
ako  was  taken,  after  the  loss  of 
(Mily  ten  or  twelve  men.  No 
disorder  took  place  afterwards, 
and  the  shops  and  public  walks 
were  open  the  same  day  as  usual. 

The  council  immediately  as- 
sembled, nominated  Quintanar 
and  Alaman  as  associates  with 
Sr.  Velez,  President  of  the  court 
of  justice,  to  exercise  the  (jov- 
emment,  and  they  began  their 
duties  that  very  evening.  Guer- 
rero thus  placed  between  two 
enemies  and  suspicious  of  the 
fideli^  of  the  small  number  of 
sddiers  who  still  adhered  to  him, 
found  himself  compelled  to  adopt 
the  only  safe  course  that  remained 
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to  him,  by  abdicating  the  Presi- 
dency and  returning  to  his  es- 
tate. His  example  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  Santa  Ana 
and  the  other  leaders  of  his  party, 
and  the  provisional  Government 
composed  of  Velez,  Alaman  and 
General  Quintanar,  assumed  the 
admbistration  of  aiBTairs  until  the 
arrival  of  Bustamente.  Perfect 
tranquillity  was  at  once  restored 
to  the  Capital,  and  General  Bus- 
tamente  was  elected  by  the  army 
as  the  temporary  successor  of 
Guerrero. 

This  latest  change  in  the  Gov- 
ernment is  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  differ- 
ent parties  by  whose  united  in- 
fluence it  was  effected,  and  the 
difficulty  of  discovering  the  mo- 
tives by  which  some  of  them  can 
be  supposed  to  have  been  actuated. 
Federalist  and  Centralist,  York- 
inos  and  Escoceses  seem  to  have 
forgotten  all  their  animosities,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  discern  in  the 
composition  of  the  triumphant 
party,  any  distinctive  principle  by 
means  of  which  the  incongruities 
of  their  co-operation  can  be  ex- 
plained. Certain  it  is  that  the 
popularity  of  Guerrero  was  much 
diminished  even  among  his  own 
immediate  partisans,  and  that  his 
measures  after  his  elevation  to  the 
Presidency,  were  received  with 
but  little  ravor  by  the  people  in 
general. 

The  rich  were  diseased  with 
his  decree  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  which  yet  was  productive 
of  but  little  benefit  to  the  slaves, 
whose  condition  was  already  but 
very  slightly  inferior  to  that  of 
the  citizens.  The  greatest  dis- 
content however  prevailed  among 


the  military,  and  is  in  all  die 
other  Mexican  revolutions,  the 
downfal  of  Guerrero  is  chiefly  to 
be  ascribed  to  their  immediate 
agency.  Its  consequence  upon 
the  republic,  were  of  no  great 
importance.  In  fact  the  revolu- 
tion cannot  be  considered  as  the 
triumph  of  one  party  over  anodier, 
and  not  likely  to  be  attended  with 
any  results  much  more  striking 
or  permanent,  than  a  change  of 
administration  produces  in  this 
country  or  in  England. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  the  fol- 
lowing States  of  the  Confedera- 
tion had  sent  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  new  order  of  things :  —  Mex- 
ico, Guanajuato,  Zacatecas,  Jalis- 
co, Queretero,Puebla,  VeraCruE 
and  Oajaca.  Bustamente  had  ap- 
pointed the  Cabinet  already  pub- 
lished }  and  the  old  ministers  had 
returned  to  their  homes. 

The  manifesto  published  by 
Bustamente  at  Mexico  on  receiv- 
ing the  Grovemment,  is  very  long, 
and  promises  to  conduct  every- 
thing with  the  utmost  submission 
to  order  and  the  Constitution, 
speaking  of  the  continued  exer- 
cise of  the  extraordinary  powers 
by  Gruerrero  as  very  improper, 
and  of  various  improvements  m 
the  administration  as  necessary 
and  required  by  die  public  exi- 
gencies and  the  public  wish. 

The  only  incident -of  moment 
which  appeared  to  grow  out  of 
the  demonstration  of  ^stamente, 
was  the  separation  of  the  State 
or  province  of  Yucatan  from  the 
confederacy,  which  was  declared 
by  a  Federal  Act  of  the  Provin- 
cial Legislature,  signed  at  Nerida 
on  the  9th  of  November,  imme- 
diately after  die  issuing  of  die 
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proclamation  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. And  even  this,  it  is  not 
improbable,  would  have  taken 
place  although  perhaps  not  so 
soon,  had  Guerrero  continued  to 
fill  the  presidential  chair.  In 
fact  the  little  importance  of  the 
revolutioD,  as  it  is  called,  consid- 
ered with  reference  to  its  efiects 
upon  the  policy  and  condition  of 
the  republic,  is  proved  by  the 
facility  with  which  it  was  acconx- 
plished,  and  the  remarkably  short 
period  in  which  perfect  tranquillity 
was  restored.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  how  long   the   Government 


of  Bustamente  is  to  continue, 
and  whether  and  to  what  extent 
his  administration  is  likely  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  and  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people.  Up 
to  the  present  time  (August,  1 830) 
everything  has  gone  on  well  ana 
harmoniously.  No  incident  of  im- 
portance has  occurred  since  the 
installation  of  the  new  President, 
and  he  is  represented  as  popular, 
and  as  being  actively  and  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  the  arduous 
task  of  restoring  the  finances,  and 
augmenting  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  republic. 


CHAPTER   IX 
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Mo$quera  elected  President,  —  Castillo^  project  of  a  Comtitutian. 
—  Congrea  convoked  on  January,  183b.  —  Attempt  to  introduce 
a  Monardiy. — Revolt  of  Cordova.  — Arrival  of  Bolivar  at  Bo- 
gota, —  Resigns  his  office  to  Congress.  —  Message  to  Congress  ; 
Character  of  do.  —  Separation  oj  Venezuela.  —  Causes  of  Dis- 
content. —  Overthrow  of  Government.  —  Negotiations.  —  Mos- 
quera  chosen  by  Congress.  —  Commotions  at  Bogota.  —  Con^itu- 
tion  accepted.'-^ Sucre  assassinated. — Movements  in  favor  of 
Bolivar.  —  Dissolution  of  the  Government.  —  Bolivar  reassumes 
the  Government.  —  Bolivar^ s  Death. 


'  The  history  of  Colombia  during 
the  period  which  falls  within  the 
history  of  this  year  is  so  interwov- 
en with  former  events,  that  for  the 
purpose  of  a  full  understanding  of 
Its  political  relations,  it  will  be 
necessary  briefly  to  recapitulate. 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  Regis- 
ter will  be  found  a  detailed  account 
of  the  manoeuvres  which  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  Bolivar  as 
Supreme  Chief  of  the  republic. 
In  this  station  he  remamed  until 
the  4th  of  May,  1820,  at  which 
period  the  Constituent  Congress 
having  received  his  eighth  and 
last  renunciation,  elected  Senor 
Joachim  Mosquera,  President  of 
Columbia. 

During  this  last  administration 
of  the  Government  by  Bolivar, 
certain  facts  occurred,  which  as 
having  an  important  bearing  on 
the  subsequent    history  of  the 


country,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
detail. 

The  Liberator  having  been  in- 
vested with  unlimited  authority, 
named  a  council  of  State  to  assist 
him  in  the  administration  of  the 
public  affairs,  composed  of  the 
following  inidviduals : 
Jose  Maria  Castillo,  President  of 

the  Council, 
Jose  Manuel  Restrepo,  Secretary 

of  the  Interior, 
Gen.  Rafael  Urdaneta,  Secretary 

of  War, 
Istanislao  Vergusa,  Secretary  of 

Foreign  Affairs, 

Nicolos  Fanno,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Geronimo  For- 
nes,  Joachim  Mosquera,  Jose 
Felix  Valdivia,  the  Archbishop  of 
Bogota,  Maotin  Santiago  ofYcusa, 
and  Colonel  Domingo  Espinar, 
Secretaries. 

Mosquera  unwillingly  accepted 
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the  appointment  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  Bolivar  and  after  three 
months  sent  in  his  resignation  and 
retired. 

During  the  first  session  of  the 
council,  oenor  Castillo,  submitted 
the  project  ofa  Constitution,  which 
throws  some  additional  light  upoi^ 
the  motives  and  designs  of  the 
dominant  party.  According  to  this 
project  the  executive  power  was 
vested  in  a  President  without  re- 
sponsibility and  five  ministers  of 
State  to  be  appointed  by  him  apd 
responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  the 
executive. 

The  legislative  power  was  to  be 
composed  of  two  chambers,  one 
of  senators,  who  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  who 
could  remove  them  at  pleasure, 
and  the  lower  house  of  representa- 
tives, one  to  be  chosen  by  each 
province. 

There  was  also  to  be  an  exec- 
utive council  of  State  composed 
of  the  Vice  President,  who  was  to 
be  elected  by  the  Provinces,  and 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  a  num- 
ber of  depudes  from  the  chamber 
of  representatives.  All  the  coun- 
cilbrs,  with  the  exception  of  Mos- 

Juera,  approved  of  this  basis. 
losquera  expressed  an  opinion 
adverse  to  the  project  founded  on 
various  reasons,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal ones  were,  that  in  his  judg- 
ment, allowing  that  the  acts  of  the 
people  were  the  expression  of  their 
iiree  will,  still  they  had  conferred 
the  dictatorship  upon  Bolivar,  only 
until  the  next  assembly  of  the 
natiooal  representation,  and  that 
these  words  were  an  express  re- 
serve of  the  right  of  constitutbg  a 
Congress  of  Deputies  of  their  own 
free  choice.    He  also   observed. 


that  the  Colombians  hadgenerally 
manifested  their  opposition  to  a 
Senate  subject  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  executive,  and  luthough  it 
would  be  joined  by  a  chamber  of 
duputies,  they  were  few  in  number 
and  utterly  dispropordoned  to  the 
population  of  the  provinces. 

Finally  he  explained  the  causes, 
which  induced  him  to  believe  that 
if  such  a  Constitution  were  given 
to  Colombia,  it  would  produce 
another  revolution.  ' 

The  Liberator  then  said,  that 
although  there  was  but  one  vote  in 
opposition,  the  reasons  advanced 
by  Mosquera  gave  him  great  pain 
and  he  would  take  time  to  delib- 
erate. 

On  the  following  day  he  de- 
clared to  the  council  his  opinion 
agreeing  with  Mosquera  and  the 
project  was  abandoned. 

The  Supreme  Chief  then  pub- 
lished the  organic  decree  of  the 
27th  August,  1828,  which  was  to 
serve  as  a  provisional  Constitution 
until  the  second  of  January,  1830, 
for  which  period  he  offered  to 
convoke  the  national  representa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  new 
Constitution  to  the  Republic. 

After  the  termmation  of  the 
war  with  Peru,  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  9oncluded  in  Guayaquil  on 
the  22d  September,  1829,  public 
attention  was  directed  to  the 
meeting  of  the  constituent  Con- 
gress convoked  for  the  2d  of  Jan- 
uary, 1830,  with  the  view  of  giving 
a  complete  and  efficient  reorgani- 
zation of  the  repubUc  upon  a  firm 
and  permanent  basis. 

On  arriving  at  this  epoch,  which 
has  terminated  in  universal  confu- 
sion, we  will  briefly  review  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  facts  which 
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have  thus  placed  Colombia  on  the 
brink  of  ruin  and  shaken  her  po- 
litical fabric  to  its  foundation. 

During  the  absence  of  Bolivar 

in  the  South,  the  administration  of 

,   the  (jovernment  was  placed  in  the 

hands  of  his  council  of  Ministers. 

It  had  before  been  suggested, 
that  the  most  appropriate  form  of 
government  for  Colombia,  was  a 
Monarchy,  and  tl^e  present  mo- 
ment wrs  seized  upon  to  effect 
the  change. 

M.  de  oresson  and  the  Duke  of 
Montebello  had  just  arrived  at  Bo- 
gota as  Commissioners  of  the  King 
of  France,  and  the  project  was 
proposed  to  them,  with  the  under- 
standing thatif  France  would  ren- 
der her  assistance,  they  would 
propose  the  coronation  of  a 
French  Prince. 

This  treasonable  project  was 
mainly  supported  by  Gen.  Rafael 
Urdaneta,  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil and  Istanislao  Vergusa,  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Relations. 

The  French  Commissioners 
merely  replied  that  they  would 
inform  the  government  of  the  pro- 
posal, as  they  had  no  authority  to 
act  in  an  affair  of  this  character, 
and  the  French  Government  up 
to  this  period  has  not  interfered. 

This  affair  constitutes  one  of 
those  blots  in  the  career  of  Bolivar, 
which  the  memory  of  his  good 
deeds  is  scarcely  sufficient  to 
eiRice. . 

That  Bolivar  knew  of  the  pro- 
ject there  is  no  doubt,  that  he  dis- 
approved of  it  is  equally  true ;  but 
his  subsequent  conduct  clearly 
indicates  that  his  disapproval  was 
grounded  not  on  his  opposition  to 
a  monarchy  but  to  a  French  mon- 
arch. 


General  Urdaneta  wrote  to 
Paez  at  Venezuela  communicating 
to  him  the  designs  of  the  council 
of  ministers,  and  as  will  presently 
appear,  produced  an  excitement, 
which  was  only  quieted  by  the 
separation  of  that  ancient  province 
from  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

Meanwhile,  Jose  Maria  Cordo- 
va, generalof  division,  arrived  from 
the  South  and  placmg  himself  at 
the  head  of  some  patriots  in  the 
province  of  Novita,  raised  the  cry 
of  liberty.  The  Governor  of  the 
province  of  Novita  followed  his 
example ;  but  the  movement  was 
partial  and  ine^ctual. 

The  council  of  ministers, 
knowing  the  intrepidity  and  patri- 
otism of  Cordova  had  prepared 
themselves  for  the  ^emergency. 
And  a  strong  column  was  imme- 
diately despatched  from  Bogora 
against  him,  headed  by  Greneral 
O'Leary,  by  whom  he  was  defeat- 
ed, and  mortally  wounded,  not 
without  suspicions  that  his  wounds 
were  not  received  in  battle. 

Bolivar,  who  was  still  in  the 
South,  and  who  knew  full  well 
the  disposition  of  Cordova,  receiv- 
ed from  him  a  letter  in  which  he 
declared  with  frankness  and  ener- 
gy his  firm  resolve  to  die  if  neces- 
sary in  defence  of  the  liberty  of 
his  country  and  the  republican 
system. 

The  inflammatory  state  of  Ven- 
ezuela and  the  causes  which  were 
there  preparing  another  revolution 
were  equally  known  to  him,  and 
filled  with  alarm  and  disquietude, 
he  set  out  on  his  march  for  the 
Capital.  The  precarious  situation 
of  public  afiairs  and  the  increasing 
distrust  of  his  own  motives  and 
designs,  at  length  determined  the 
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liberator  again  and  for  the  last 
time  to  retire  from  the  civil  com- 
mand, still  however  ofiering  to 
sustain  with  his  sword  the  Consti- 
tution vMch  the  new  Congress 
dioald  give  to  the  republic. 

In  the  department  of  the  South, 
the  popular  choice  fixed  upon 
llosquera,  who  was  then  in  ra- 
payan,  having  withdrawn  himself 
trom  public  iSidrs  since  hb  retire- 
ment from  the  office  of  State 
Councillor.  Bolivar  on  his  march 
from  the  South  visited  Mosquera 
in  Papayaa  and  urged  upon  him 
his  w£sh,  that  he  would  consent 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
chair  of  State. 

It  was  said,  tliat  Mosquera  at 
first  declined  the  dangerous  hon- 
or, pleading  his  ill  health  and  his 
repugnance  to  undertake  so  ar- 
duous a  charge  as  that  of  re- 
conciling the  discordant  materials 
of  which  Colombia  was  com- 
posed. 

It  c^tainly  was  a  difficult  mat" 
ter  Ibr  a  single  citizen  to  under- 
take to  quiet  the  tempest  then 
raging  in  the  republic,  and  how- 
ever highly  we  think  of  the  patri- 
otism and  talents  of  Mosquera, 
we  are  disposed  to  question  his 
power  to  have  controlled  the  in- 
dependence of  the  immense 
mmiber  of  military  chieftains 
with  which  the  country  was  ha- 
rassed, and  which  had  in  fact  ren- 
dered it  a  military  republic. 

Bolivar  arrived  at  B<^ota  on 
the  1 5th  of  Januaiy ,  1830,  and  on 
the  26th  of  the  same  month  in- 
stalled the  Constituent  Congress 
of  the  republk. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  of 
the  same  date,  he  makes  use  of 
ibese  reoEMukable  words: 
20 


*  If  it  had  not  been  ray  lot  to 
possess  the  honorable  advantage 
of  callJDg  upon  you  to  represent 
the  rights  of  the  people,  that  in 
conformity   with  the    wishes  of 
your  constituents,  you  might  re- 
model our  institutions,  this  would 
be  the  place  to  exhibit  to  you  the 
fruit  of   twenty  years'  exertions 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  my 
country.     But  it  is  not  for  me  to 
point  out  what  all  the  citizens  have 
the  right  to  demand   from  you. 
I  alone  am  deprived  of  this  civic 
privilege,  because  having  called 
you  together  and  explained  your 
duties,  it  is  not -permitted  me  in 
any    manner  to  influence  your 
counsels.     It  would  be  superflu- 
ous to  '  repeat  to  the  delegates  of 
the   people  what  Colombia  has 
written   m   characters  of  blood. 
My  only  duty  is  reduced  to  unre- 
stricted submission  to  the  laws 
and  the  magistrates  you  may  be- 
stow upon  us,  and  my  fervent  as- 
piration is  that  the  will  of  the 
people  may  be  proclaimed,  re- 
spected and  fulfilled  by  its  dele- 
gatesj' 

Alter  recommending  in  tlie 
strongest  terms  the  neces^ty  of 
naming  another  individual  for  the 
chair  of  State,  he  proceeds. 
*  Believe  mc,  a  new  magistrate  is 
indispensable  for  the  republic. 

'  The  people  wish  to  know  if  I 
shall  ever  cease  to  command. 
Show  yourselves,  citizens,  worthy 
of  representing  a  free  people  by 
banishing   every  idea  that  up- 

rs  me  necessary  to  the  repub- 

^  A  state  dependent  on  one  man 
ought  not  to  exist,   and  will   not 
exist    Hear    my  supplicat'o  is 
Save  the  repubhc !  Preserve  mj 
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glory,  which    is    the  ^ory   of  but  the  greater  part  prefer  aa 

Colombia.    Dispose  of  the  c^ke  elective  and  temporal  Chief  Ma- 

of  Presdent,  which  I  respect-  gistrate.' 
fully   resign    into    your    hands. 

From  this  day  I  amno  more  than  Itmay  be  necessary  with  a  view 

a  citizen,  armed  to  defend  my  to  a  fiill  and  complete  understand- 

country  and  ready  to  obey  its  laws,  ing  of  the  important  events  of  this 

Discontinue  my  public  employ-  year,  to  explain  the  character  of 

ments  forever.    I  make  to  you  the  Congress  to  which  this  mes- 

a  formal  and  solemn  dehveiy  of  sage  was  addressed.    The  elec- 

the  supreme  authority  which  the  tions  were  undoubtedly  free  and 

national  suffinges  have  conferred  regular.  The  difl^nt  parties  ex- 

upon  me.'  er^  themselves  as  customary  in 

contested  elections,  in  favor  of  their 

Besides  the  message  of  the  Li-  respective  candidates;    and  the 

berator,  there  was  presented  to  contest  terminated  b  the  choice 

Congress  by  his  order,  an  exposi*  of  a  large  majority  of  ancient  and 

tion  relating  to  the  difierent  bran-  well  tried  patriots,  and  among  the 

ches  of  amninistration,  and  the  most    illustrious   in     Colombia, 

political  circumstances  of  the  Re-  Among   the   deputies   at  large, 

public.  Bolivar  had  unquesdonably  a  ma- 

This  document,  signed  by  the  jority,  embracing  therein  a  portion 

President  of  the  council,  35th  of  of  those,  who  were  in  favor  of  a 

January,  1830,  after  pmnting  out  republican  system  of  government, 

the  evils  which  had  afflicted  the  and  who  were  unwilling  to  be- 

republio,  contains  the  following  lieve   the  liberator  otlier  than 

extraordinary  expressions.  friendly  to  the  system,  which  they 

*  During  the  last  four  years  themselves  were  pledged  to  sup- 
diere  have  been  discussions  more  port.  The  conduct  of  Bdivar  at 
or  less  warm,  more  or  less  impar-  this  moment,  when  the  mere  ex- 
tial,  upon  the  form  of  government  pression  of  his  opinions  in  favor  of 
suited  to  Colombians,  and  in  the  a  republic,  would  have  prostrated 
multitude  of  writings,  the  opinions  the  nopes  of  the  actors  and  gone 
of  almost  all  the  citizens  have  far  to  have  reconcded  the  feuds  ex- 
been  expressed.  isting  throughout  the  oountiy,  was 

*  All  without  etception  have  vacillating  and  temporizing.  He 
manifested  their  desire  for  the  refused  to  continue  in  office,  but 
establishment  of  a  gov^nment,  declined  the  expression  of  bis 
which  shall  be  the  firmest  fotinda-  opinion  as  to  the  form  of  Consd- 
tion  of  liberty,  which  shall  secure  tution  they  should  adopt  It  is 
individual  rights,  and  preserve  sa-  certain,  had  it  been  hb  wish,  Bo- 
cred  the  bviolability  of  property  livar  might  have  been  elected 
of  every  kind.  In  regard  to  the  President,  but  the  deference  of 
executive  power  alone,  there  are  that  portion  of  his  friends,  who 
differences  of  opinions.  Some  de-  were  attached  to  a  liberal  form  of 
sire  a  Supreme  Magistrate  for  life,  government  and  wfaei  bdd  the  bal- 
odiera  an  Hereditary  Monarcli,  ance  of  power,  would  carry  ibmtk 
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DO  fimher,  and  as  be  persisted  in 
his  refusal  to  serve,  they  waited  on 
another  candidate^-  Meanwhile 
the  long  smothered  flame  burst 
forth,  and  V^iesuela,  with  Paez 
at  her  head,  declared  herself  in* 
dependent  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment  at  Bogota. 

We  wiD  here  briefly  trace  the 
causes  which  led  to  this  result* 

From  the  year  1821,  when  the 
Constitution  of  Cdombia  was  first 
proclaimed,  the  municipality  of 
Caraccas  on  taking  the  oath  ob- 
served, that  that  portion  of   the 
republic  had  not  been  properly 
represented  in  the  formation  of 
diat  compact,  and  repeated  mani- 
festations of  discontent  were  sub- 
sequently evinced  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Venesuela  towards  the 
government  at  Bogota,  whieh  ex- 
cited fears,  that  they  would  think 
of  separating  firom  the  rest  of  the 
republic.    In  1826,  as  we  have 
before  remarked  in  a  previous 
vdhime  of  this  work,  a  revolution 
broke  out  prodairaing  the  federal 
form  of  government,  and  although 
the  Liberator  was  able  at  that 
time  to  repress  it,  the  fire  of  dis- 
cord still  burnt  unnoticed.    In  the 
department  of  the    Soutli,  and 
particularly  in  Quito  (capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Equator) 
they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Constitution  in  1822,  after 
having  freed  themselves  from  the 
Spanish  sway,  but  expressed  their 
unwillingness  to  be  dependent  on 
a  Centrd  Government  resident  at 
Bogota. 

Prom  the  first,  they  constantly 
insisted,  that  the  Constitution 
had  been  formed  without  their 
coocmrence,  being  at  the  time 
of  its  prooDulgatbn  under  the 
jcke  of  Spain. 


The  Constitution  was  indeed 
obeyed,  but  a  jealous  distrust  of 
the  government  at  Bogota,  was 
evinced  even  in  the  act  of  render- 
ing it  obedience. 

This  jealousy,  like  that  which 
exists  in  our  own  country,  was 
excited  and  fostered  as  well  by 
local  parties  as  by  the  peculiar 
situatio  n  of  the  countiy . 

The  two  great  branches  of  hu- 
man industry,  Manufactures  and 
Agriculture,  were  brought  into 
direct  collision.  While  the  de- 
partments of  the  North  were  en- 
gaged in  '  agricultural  pursuits, 
the  labor  and  wealth  of  the  South 
were  entirely  devoted  lo  manu- 
factures. 

Instead  of  mutual  usistance 
and  support,  dependent  as  they 
are  upon  each  other,  the  same 
petty  jealousies,  that  have  else- 
where been  exhibited  between 
these  important  branches  of  do- 
mestic industry  prevailed  there 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  seemed 
to  widen  the  breach,  whicfa  was 
already  almost  beyond  repair. 

The  plan  of  the  Bolivian  cos- 
federation  reanimated  the  projects 
of  the  South,  and  of  Venesuela 
in  iavor  of  the  federal  system,  and 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Constitution. 

The  fdbwing  letter,  written  by 
General  Bolivar  to  General 
Herez,  who  was  then  living  at 
Lima  as  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  State,  having  received  his  ap- 
pointment as  such  from  the  Libe- 
rator, served  to  encourage  die 
hopes  of  the  dissentients. 

Dec  4, 1826. 

During  the  eight  days  that  I 
have  remained  in  Bogota,  1  have 
been  solely  engaged  in  enforcing 
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upon  the  Vice  President  an<}  Se- 
cretaries, the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing the  plan  of  the  confederacy 
of  the  six  States,  and  I  beBere 
that  the  Vice  President  will  sup- 
port it  with  all  his  rofluence.  We 
have  agreed  not  to  reassemble  the 
Congress,  and  to  convoke  a  Grand 
Convention,  when  it  will  be  easv 
to  confirm  the  right  of  that  which 
in  fact  now  exists.  Venezuela  is 
in  truth  independent,  and  she  will 
enter  deeply  into  this  plan,  be- 
cause torn  to  pieces  by  warm 
passions  and  by  jarring  interests, 
vacillating  without  a  government, 
and  full  of  misery  as  she  is,  she 
cannot  but  adopt  it  vritb  pleasure. 
All  the  South  anxiously  desires  it 
and  New  Crrenada  cannot  remain 
isolated  between  two  States  em- 
bracing its  boundaries.  This  let* 
ter,  as  respects  its  politics,  is  also 
for  Creneral  Santa  Cruz  and  his 
worthy  mbisters,  to  whom  you 
vrill  impart  these  suggestions,  that 
ihey  jnay  he  prepared  when  Pe- 
rez shall  propose  to  Colombia  the 
confederatioa  heretoibre  agreed 
-on. 

The  Constitution  being  dius 
overthrown,  various  eflbrts  were 
made  to  restore  it,  and  the  best 
hopes  of  the  people  tested  on  the 
Congress  of  1830. 

These  hopes  however  proved 
fallacious,  the  expectations  firom 
the  Congress  were  destroyed  by 
the  plan  of  a  monarchy  before 
mentioned,  and  Venezuela,  alarm- 
ed at  the  prospect,  declared  a 
separation. 

The  25th  November,  1829, 
Caraccas  declared  her  separation 
from  New  Grenada,  by  disown- 
ing the  authority  of  Bolivar,  and 
aU  the  provinces  of  the  ancient 


Captain  GeneraMiipof  Venezue* 
la  followed  the  example. 

The  cause  assigned  Was  Ae 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  heads 
of  the  government  to  subject  Ve- 
nezuela to  a  monarch. 

General  Pedro  B.  Mendez  io 
a  letter  to  Genera]  Bermudex 
published  by  him,  makes  use  of 
this  strong  expression.  After 
describing  in  studied  language  the 
advantages  of  monarchy,  he  says, 
*  the  principal  question  in  New 
Grenada  is,  as  to  the  best  means 
of  carrying  it  into  efiect.* 

This  disclosure  was  followed 
by  a  burst  of  indignation,  which 
resounded  throughout  the  repub- 
lic, and  convinced  the  partisans 
of  the  measure,  of  the  difficult 
nature  of  their  undertaking  to  de- 
liver over  the  country  into  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  monarch.  A 
representation  signed  by  15M 
citizens  of  Caraccas  on  the  24th 
Dec.  1829,  was  sent  to  General 
Bdivar,  informing  him  of  their 
resolution,  and  concluding  with 
these  words — 

^  The  world  vrill  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  misfc^tunes,  deaths, 
and  horrors  which  will  ensue, 
and  will  not  be  deceived  by  the 
pretexts,  by  which  they  are 
sought  to  be  imputed  to  us^  We 
would  leave  open  the  graves  of 
the  victims,  that  our  posterity  may 
see  the  blood  shed  by  their  fath- 
ers, and  the  wounds  which  they 
received  from  the  hands  of  those 
who  wished  to  destroy  their  heroie 
patriotism.' 

The  news  of  the  commotion 
in  Venezuela  and  her  separation 
from  the  republic,  having  reached 
Bogota,  the  question  was  at  once 
presented  to  Congress;  whether 
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ibree  should  be  empkyed  to 
c  ompela  submission  to  tlie  central 
government,  or  conciliating  roea* 
sores  adopted.  Bolivar  proposed 
to  Congress  on  the  27tb  of  Janua- 
ry, 1830,  to  go  personally  to  treat 
with  Paez,  on  the  boundary  line 
of  Venezuela,  in  order  to  bring 
him  over  to  the  union ;  and  to 
make  his  eflbrts  of  more  avail, 
he  recommended  that  Congress 
should  by  direct  vote  authorize 
him  to  undertake  the  mis^on. 
After  a  long  debate,  it  was  resolv- 
ed, to  send  to  Venezuela  commis- 
akmers  authorized  to  treat  with 
Paez,  and  instructed  to  present  to 
him  and  the  towns  under  his  con- 
trol, the  basis  of  the  Constitution 
framed  for  Colombia,  according  to 
which,  the  Government  was  to  be 
republican,  popular,  representa- 
tive, elective,  alternative  and  re- 
8pon»ble.  General  Antonio  Jose 
de  Sucre,  Jose  Maria  Estenes, 
Bishop  of  Santa  Marta,  and 
Francesco  Aranda,  members  of 
the  same  Congress,  were  named 
for  this  commission  of  peace,  and 
it  was  believed^  that  Venezuela  on 
understanding  the  basis  of  the 
new  Constitution,  would  desist 
from  the  undertaking  of  separa- 
ting herself  from  the  republic  and 
the  formation  of  an  mdependent 
State. 

In  the  meantime  the  battalion 
of  Boyaca  raised  the  cry  ofliberty, 
disowned  the  authority  of  the  lib- 
erator, and  being  unable  to  sustain 
itself  against  the  forces  b  Magda- 
lena,  set  out  for  Maracaibo  and 
pot  itself  under  the  command  of 
the  new  government  of  Veoezuelt. 

Congress  meanwhile  proceeded 
in  the  discusaon  of  the  project  of 
a  Constitudon,    recognising  the 
20* 


central  form  of  government.  It 
was  feared  even  before  its  adop- 
tion, that  the  Consdtution  woiud 
be  shipwrecked  on  one  of  two 
riioals,  either  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  sustain  it  by  force,  in 
order  to  insure  its  adoption  by 
Venezuela,  and  expose  the  coun- 
try to  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  or 
that  it  would  fall  through  from  the 
separation  of  Venezuela  and  the 
consequent  want  of  the  consent  of 
all  the  States,  necessary  to  its 
adopdon. 

The  Government  then  existing 
at  Bogota,  sent  a  division  under 
the  command  of  Greneral  CLeary 
to  the  dividing  line  of  Venezuela 
and  New  Grenada  to  prevent  the 
progress  of  the  revolution  in  that 
part  of  Colombia  which  encamped 
m  Pampluna,  while  the  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela,  fearing  an  at 
tack,  on  their  part  sent  another 
column  to  the  frontier  of  New 
Grenada  under  the  command  of 
General  Santiago  Marino  which 
took  up  its  quarters  in  Ghuidalito. 
On  all  sides,  the  dread  of  a  civil 
war  prevailed,  the  prospect  of 
which  was  rendered  tbetnore  ter- 
rible from  the  fact,  that  the  de- 
partments of  the  South  were  in- 
clined to  follow  the  example  of 
Venezuela  and  to  constitute  them- 
selves into  independent  States. 

A  confederation  was  proposed 
by  some  as  a  means  of  harmoniz- 
ing local  pretensions  and  preserv- 
ing the  national  integrity,  but  men 
of  influence  in  Bogota  opposed  it 
and  Congress  rejected  the  mea 
sures  considering  themselves  as 
sembled  in  conformity  with  the 
fundamental    law,     constituting 
New  Grenada  and  Venezuela  into 
a  central  republic,  and  as  therefore 
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invested  with  no  other  power  than 
that  of  remodelling  the  Constitu- 
tion upon  the  basis  of  a  central 
Goremment. 

A  project  was  then  proposed  by 
some  oi  the  deputies,  of  district 
assemblies  of  the  departments, 
-  with  the  power  of  deliberating  in 
ail  municipal  matters  and  of  pro- 
po^ng  to  the  executive  the  Pre- 
fects of  their  respective  depart- 
ments :  which  project  was  adopted 
and  incorporated  into  the  Consti- 
tution. 

But  the  agitation  was  great  on- 
ail  sides,  and  Venezuela'  still  re- 
mained unmoved.  New  proofs 
of  the  inflexible  resolution  to  sep- 
arate daily  arrived  at  B(^ta,  and 
in  nearly  all  the  acts  of  its  govern- 
ment and  in  the  public  papers, 
was  manifested  an  inveterate  aver- 
sion to  Bolivar,  who  they  suppos- 
ed, was  to  obtain  the  command 
of  the  republic. 

Among  the  population  of  New 
Grenada  itself,  there  was  evinced 
much  sympathy  with  the  Venezue- 
lians,  and  a  repugnance  to  the  em- 
ployment of  force  to  compel  a  sub- 
mission to  the  central  government, 
and  petitions  were  presented  in 
March  to  Congress  from  nearly 
all  the  towns  of  the  piovinces  Pa- 
payan,  Paste,  Buoniaventuera, 
Choco,  Neiva  and  Pampluna, 
praying  that  war  might  not  be 
declared  against  Venezuela  and 
that  the  Federal  system  or  con- 
federative  form  of  government 
might  be  adopted  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  Colombia. 

In  the  province  of ,  another 

revolution  broke  out  on  the  4th  of 
April,  disowning  the  general  gov- 
ernment and  placing  itself  under 
the  protection  of  Venezuela. 

About  the  middle  of  April  the 
division  under  the  command  of 


General  Marino  approached  the 
Tachura  (the  river  which  sepa- 
rates the  territories  of  New  Grena- 
da nnd  Venezuela]  and  on  the  2l9t 
of  April  the  inhabitants  of  Cucuta 
proclaimed  themselves  indepen- 
dent of  the  central  government, 
disavowed  the  authority  of  Boli- 
var, declared  themselves  infav  or 
of  the  federal  system,  and  asked 
the  protecuon  of  Marino  aeainst 
the  body  of  troops  then  in  Pam- 
pluna. 

This  revolution  occurred  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress,  who 
were  then  in  Cucuta,  having  been 
prohibited  by  an  order  from  Paez, 
from  entering  the  territories  of 
Venezuela. 

On  the  part  of  Venezuela,  Ma- 
rino, Ignacio  Fernandez  Peira 
andM.  Tobar  were  named  as 
commissioners  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  commissioners  from 
Congress* 

They  met  in  San  Jose  de  Cu- 
cuta on  the  line  of  the  Tachura, 
on  the  18th  of  April,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  protocol  of  the  confer- 
ence published  in  the  Gazette  of 
Colombia,  the  official  paper  signed 
as  the  only  result  of  their  meeting, 
the  following  propositions  were 
presented  by  the  commissioners 
on  thepart  of  Venezuela. 

i .  That  it  be  permitted  to  New 
Grenada  and  the  departments  of 
the  South  to  constitute  themselves 
fi'eely  and  independently  as  Vene- 
zuela had  done. 

2.  That  Congress  decide  on 
the  proper  means  to  promote  die 
foreign  relations  of  the  country 
and  to  preserve  the  public  credit, 
until  the  representatives  of  the 
different  States  should  agree  upoQ 
the  understandbg  to  be  establish- 
ed among  tliem  for  the  future. 
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3.  That  no  individual  who  had 
enjoyed  the  executive  power  or 
had  been  Secretary  of  State  should 
be  again  appointed  to  those  offices. 

4.  That  necessary  measures 
should  be  taken  for  the  accom- 
plisbnoent  of  what  had  been  es- 
tablished m  the  first  proposition. 

5.  That  the  constituent  con- 
gresses of  the  three  States  of  the 
North,  Centre  and  South  should 
fix  upon  ties  adapted  to  bbd  them 
toge^er  for  the  future. 

6.  That  it  be  permitted  to  the 
officers  of  the  army  to  remove  to 
any  of  the  three  States,  and  that 
the  soldiers  sliould  be  at  liberty  to 
return  to  their  houses  —  and 

7.  That  no  individual,  civil  or 
military  be  molested  on  account 
of  his  pditical  opinions  up  to  that 
time. 

6uch  was  the  only  result  of  the 
mission  of  the  Congress  to  Vene- 
xuela. 

By  this  time  General  Bolivar 
had  retired  to  his  country  seat 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bogota,  and 
General  Caicedo,  who  was  theti 
in  charge  of  the  Executive  pow- 
er, anxious  to  avoid  the  horrors 
of  a  civil  war  and  a  general  popu- 
lar commotion,  in  conforroitv  with 
the  expressed  opinions  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  sent  to  Congress 
a  message,  which  on  account  of 
its  infiuence  on  public  afiairs,  as 
well  as  the  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference caused  thereby  of  the 
British  minister,  whose  under- 
standing with  the  partisans  of 
Bolivar  was  by  such  interference 
folly  confirmed  —  we  publish  en- 
tire. 

BofoU,  April  ISth,  1S30. 

Most  ezMUaat  PrtsideBt 

of  die  Constitiient  Congreii. 

Sir  —  A  great  portion  of  the 


Republic  being  in  a  state  of  com- 
motion, it  was  easy  to  see  that 
these  movements  would  soon  be 
communicated  to  the  other  towns 
and  that  the  tranquillity  of  these 
also  would  soon  be  disturbed. 
The  representation  addressed  by 

the  Prefect  of ,  and  that 

of  the  commandant  of  Boyaca, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit to  your  Excellency,  are  the 
proofs  of  this  fact.  In  such  criti- 
cal circumstances,  and  with  the 
present  precarious  condition  of 
the  Government,  I  cannot  answer 
for  the  tranquillity  of  the  towns 
nor  the  security  of  the  country. 
For  some  days  past  the  Govern- 
ment has  entertained  the  opinion 
that  the  labor  of  the  Congress 
towards  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitutbn  will  be  fruitless ;  under 
the  supposition  that  Venezuela 
is  dispcHsed  to  resist  it  with  force  ; 
atid  if  granted  for  the  Republic 
it  would  not  be  adopted  by  all  the 
departments. 

Of  what  use  would  a  Constitu- 
tion be  that  is  to  be  in  force  but 
for  a  single  day  i  A  Constitution 
is  one  of  those  works  which  should 
be  framed  only  when  it  is  expect- 
ed it  will  be  obeyed.  If  the  con- 
trary is  the  case  it  is  better  to 
withhold  it.  A  grievous  evil  is 
infficled  upon  the  towns  by  ac- 
customing them  to  look  upon  the 
Constitutions  framed  by  the  Na- 
tional Representation  as  mere 
unmeaning  pieces  of  paper. 

The  Government  is  of  opinion 
that  the  labors  of  Congress  would 
be  useless  to  the  nation  unless  di« 
reeled  to  the  granting  of  an  or- 
ganic decree,  pointing  out  the 
attributes  of  the  supreme  Grovem- 
ment,  insuring  individual  and  so- 
cial securi^,    naming  the  high 
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fuDCtioDaries  in  whose  hands  ire 
to  be  placed  the  reins  of  State, 
and  authorizing  them  to  conFoke 
a  Convention  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  oo  the  fate  of  these 
towns.  Such  is  the  general 
v/iAf  such  is  public  opinion,  and 
such  the  means  of  remedying 
the  evils  which  are  not  merely 
feared  to  exist,  but  which  lure,  in 
fact,  at  this  moment  in  contact 
with  us. 

The  movement  of  a  single 
Pnnrince  may  conduct  us  from 
partial  revolutions  to  absolute  dis- 
union and  anarchy.  If  the  union 
with  the  departments  of  Venezue- 
la is  possible,  the  representatives 
of  the  two  people  will  be  able 
while  tranquillity  exists  to  fix  upon 
the  nnion,  to  settle  their  diner^ 
ences  and  to  agree  upon  the  ties 
to  bind  them  for  the  future.  But 
in  the  midst  of  revolutions  and 
disorder,  the  people  will  precipi- 
tate themselves  to  rum. 

Having  made  thb  representa- 
tion to  you,  I  consider  it  my  duty 
to  declare  that  the  measure 
pointed  out  is  as  urgent  as  it  is 
necessaiy. 

Please  submit  it  to  the  wisdom 
of  Congress,  which,  penetrated 
with  the  best  desires,  will  un- 
doubtedly pursue  the  measures 
best  calculated  to  insure  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  people  and  the  well 
being  of  the  Republic. 

DomNeo  Caicebo. 

The  message  bavins  been  read 
to  Congress,  was  referred,  with 
the  accompanying  documents,  to 
a  committee,  by  \dK>m,  after  care- 
ful deliberation,  a  report  was 
made,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following : 

*In  this  state  of  afiairs,  the 


committee  do  not  thiak  that  Con- 

Sess  should  occupy  itself  with  the 
rmation  of  a  provisional  Gov- 
ernment for  the  departments  of 
New  Grenada,  which  might  be 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  votes. 
The  committee  entertain  the  opin- 
ion that  some  consideration  is  due 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  that  a  reply  should  be 
delayed  until  the  result  of  the 
mission  of  peace  to  Venezuela 
is  fully  known.  The  committee 
therek>re  have  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

*  1.  Resolved^  That  before  re- 
plying to  the  message  of  the  Grov- 
emment  they  will  wait  for  the  re- 
suh  of  the  mission  of  peace,  with- 
out in  the  meantime  suspending 
their  deliberations  lor  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Constitution. 

«2.  That  the  Chief  of  the  Gov- 
ernment be  invited  to  a  confer- 
ence with  a  special  commissaon, 
that  by  means  of  mutual  explana- 
tions an  understanding  may  be 
efiected.' 

Congress,  ia  the  face  of  the 
report  of  the  committee, 

*  Resolved,  That  they  would  re- 
ply to  the  acting  Executive,  that 
Congress  was  occupied  with  de- 
vising means  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  threatened  disturban- 
ces, and  that  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment every  efibrt  should  be 
made  to  calm  the  public  mind,  and 
to  reestablish  order  by  all  the 
means  in  its  control.' 

Congress  having  thus  deter- 
mined on  their  reply  to  the  mes- 
sage of  the  acting  Executive,  Mr 
Turner,  Envoy  Extraordinary  of 
His  Britannic  Majesty,  on    the 
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19th  of  April,  addressed  a  note 
to  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Re- 
htMMis,  in  which  he  says  that, '  He 
has  observed  with  eqttai  regret 
and  surprise  in  the  Uovemment 
Gazette,  a  copy  of  an  official 
message  addressed  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  ExeoutiYe  power  of 
Cokxnbia,  in  which  was  proposed 
the  formation  of  a  separate  Gov- 
ernment for  New  Grenada,  and 
the  consequent  dissolutbn  of  the 
Republic'  After  protesting 
agamst  any  wish  to  interfere  with 
the  domestic  concerns  of  Colom- 
bia, he  gives  notice  that, '  if  such 
a  measure  is  sanctioned  by  the 
Congress  and  carried  into  efiect, 
the  existing  treaty  betwe^i  Great 
Britain  and  Colombia  would 
become  ipsofado  annulled  and 
the  functions  of  the  undersigned 
will  cease.' 

The  Secretary  of  Foreign  Re- 
lationa  repb'ed  that,  ^  l^e  message 
of  the  Government  of  the  15th, 
bx  from  having  for  its  object  the 
liissokition  of  the  Republic,  was 
intended  to  preserve  it ;  and  that 
the  measures  proposed  were  to 
lead  to  a  calm  dehberation  on  the 
part  of  ancient  Venezuela  and 
New  Grenada  to  restore  the  un- 
mk  unfortunately  interrupted.' 

On  the  twentysecond  day  of 
April  there  was  much  alarm  in 
Bogota  on  account  of  a  suppos- 
ed intendoo  to  confer  anew  the 
supreme  power  upon  Bolivar. 
This  arose  simply  from  the  pro- 
ceedingsof  Colonel  Diaz, who  was 
engaged  in  obtaining  signatures  in 
B^ota  to  a  petition  to  the  Con- 
gress, havbg  this  object  in  view, 
and  of  other  ofScers  who  were 
similariy  engaged  in  several  of  the 
neighboring  towns.   But  the  at- 


tempt was  received  with  indigna- 
tion by  the  people,  and  Creneral 
Caicedo  promptly  resorted  to  vig- 
orous measures  to  suppress  it,  ap- 
pointing Urdaneta,  who  was  the 
Grovemor  of  Bogota,  to  command 
die  troops  destined  to  oppose  the 
agitators.  On  the  37th  of  April 
Bolivar  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress renewing  the  protestations  of 
his  unwillingness  to  assume  the 
chief  command,  and  containing 
these  expressions  —  *  Venezuela, 
to  efiect  its  separation  from  the 
Republic,  has  accused  me  of  am- 
bitious views.  It  will  now  allege 
that  my  reelection  will  prove  an 
obstacle  to  reconciliation  and  that 
in  the  end  the  Republic  must  un- 
dergo either  a  dismemberment  or 
a  civil  war.  Jt  is  the  duty  of  Con* 
gress  to  give  to  the  towns  of  Co- 
lombia a  new  Magistrate,  invested 
with  powers  adequate  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  time  and  the  vigor- 
ous administration  of  the  laws.' 

General  Caicedo  had  ordered 
General  Velez  to  take  command 
of  the  division  of  Pampluna  but 
the  officers  of  the  division  disobey- 
ed the  mandate  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  refused  submission  to 
the  order  of  Velez,  having  enter- 
ed into  an  agreement  to  that  ef- 
fect on  the  29th  of  April.  This 
division  was  a  source  of  great  un- 
easiness to  the  people,  as  being 
under  the  control  of  neither  of  the 
Governments  of  Colombia  and 
Venezuela.  Its  refosal  to  obey 
was  supposed  to  be  concerted  be- 
tween Montilla,  who  was  then  at 
Magdalena,  and  the  other  friends 
of  Bolivar,  who  wished  to  see 
him  resume  the  chief  command, 
and  this  was  a  new  motive  for 
distrust  and  alarm  m  those  whose 
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desire  vas  to  see  quiet  and  the 
supremacy  of  tbe  laws  reestablisb- 
ed. 

On  tbe  29th  of  April  die  Con- 
gress  of  Colombia  ratified  the 
Constitution  of  the  Central  Re- 
public, notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sitiop  of  the  towns;  but  to  satisfy 
the  friends  of  the  federal  ^stem 
it  was  decreed  that,  in  each  de- 
partment a  district  Chamber 
should  be  established  with  the 
power  of  dir'ecting  the  local  and 
municipal  afiairs  of  the  depart- 
ments. 

By  a  decree  of  the  1 1th  of  May, 
the  mode  of  nominating  and 
electing  the  SoMitors  and  R^re- 
sentatives  was  established,  and  by 
another  decree  of  the  same  date, 
the  Province  of  Antiochm  was 
erected  into  a  Department 

The  most  important  decree, 
however,  of  thb  period,  was  that 
which  fixed  the  time  and  manner 
of  the  publication  of  the  Consti- 
tution* 

On  the  4th  of  May,  Confess 
went  into  an  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  Re- 
public There  were  three  can- 
didates, Canabal,  Caicedo  and 
Moaquera.  The  former  was  the 
candidate  of  the  Bolivian  party, 
the  two  latter,  of  the  liberal  and 
moderate  parQr*  Mosquera  es- 
pecially enjoycKl  the  confidence  of 
all  parties,  as  a  patriot  of  strict 
probity  and  one  whose  desires  and 
actions  were  solely  directed  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country.  Bolivar 
had  himself  expressed  hb  prefer- 
ence for  Mosquera,  but  it  was  un- 
derstood that  he  had  absolutely 
refused  to  accept  the  af^intment 
if  ccmferred  upon  him ;  assigning 
a  reason  bis  infirm  state  of 


beahh  and  physical  debility,  pro- 
duced by  a  bng  and  dangerous 
sickness,  from  which  be  was  just 
recovering.  Canabal  was  consid- 
ered as  the  candidate  of  tbe  mon- 
archial  party. 

On  the  first  ballot  tbe  votes 
were,  for  Canabal  36,  Mosquera 
17,  and  Caicedo  5  —  total  48. 

Two  thirds  being  necessary  to 
a  choice,  and  neither  candidates 
having  received  that  number,  a 
second  balloting  was  gone  into. 
The  result  was,  for  Mosquera  27, 
Canabal  17  and  Caicedo  5  —  to- 
tal 49.  The  third  balloting  was 
limited  to  the  two  highest  candi- 
dates and  the  result  was,  (or  Mos- 
quera 34,  Canabal  17  —  total  51. 
Senor  Joachim  Mosquera  vras 
tbereibre  declared  duly  elected 
President  of  Colombia.  For 
Vice  President  the  votes  were, 
for  Caicedo  33,  Canabd  12,  Val- 
larina  2 — total  47.  G^eral 
Domingo  Caicedo  was  therefore 
declared  elected  Vice  President. 
This  result  was  maihly  attribu* 
table  to  that  portion  of  the  repre- 
sentation who,  entertaining  a  pre* 
ference  ibr  Bolivar  and  an  ardent 
attachment  for  his  services,  were 
opposed  however  to  the  doctrines 
advanced  by  some  of  his  partisans  ; 
a  concurrence  in  which  had  alrea- 
dy diDsinished  the  otherwise  de- 
served popularity  of  the  Liberator 
and  placed  the  Republic  on  tbe 
verge  of  ruin.  Bolivar,  in  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  congratulated 
them  <m  the  result,  and  on  having 
chosen  for  the  first  offices  of  the 
Republic  men  who  bad  deserved- 
ly obtained  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  the  nation ;  and  after- 
wards in  replying  to  an  address 
made  -  to  him  at  Carthagena  <hi 
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ibe  eve  of  his  imended  departure 
for  Europe,  by  the  Prefect  of  that 
Dqwrtmenl,  made  use  of  expres- 
sioDS  highly  complimentary  to 
Bksqaera,  describing  him  as  a 
man '  adorned  with  all  the  civic 
vvtoes,  vrfaose  administration 
noaM  ethct  the  re-establishment 
of  the  laws  which  he  had  studied 
widi  distinguished  reputation.' 

The  hist  act  of  the  Congress 
was  the  enactment  of  a  decree 
teodering  the  gratitude  and  hom- 
age of  the  Republic  to  Bolivar, 
foA  bestowing  upon  him  a  pen- 
sion of  dnrqr  moosand  dollars  per 
annom  fi>r  life,  commencing  at 
the  period  of  his  retirement  nnom 
oflke.  The  Congress  then  ad- 
iouroed,  and  by  thaf  act  took  from 
Mosquera  the  power  of  declining 
die  Presideocy,  as  was  his  inten- 
tion, which  by  the  Constitution 
could  only  be  done  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Congress,  dy  a 
coauBunication,  dated  the  1 4th  of 
Mqr,  the  Prendent  elect  adverted 
to  this  fact,  statmg  that  he  should 
have  resigned  hiul  the  Congress 
been  in  session  to  receive  his  re- 
signation, believing  himself  inade- 
qotte,  bcdi  phyrically  and  moral- 
7,  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  As 
it  was,  however,  he  thou^t  him- 
self boimd  to  undertake  it  in  obe- 
dieoce  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  promised  to  devote  bis  best 
eoerpes  to  the  promotion  of  the 
pobfie  good. 

The  time  was  prdific  ofdiffi- 
cnkies  and  troubles;  and  the 
very  commeDcement  of  Mowjue- 
ra's  administration  was  signalised 
by  coBUDOtioii.  The  battaUoo 
winch  at  that  time  formed  the 
fftrrisonof  Bogota,  eommanded 
by  Cobneb  Ifagueira  and  Cas- 


telli,  on  die  7ih  of  May,  arrested 
those  officers,  placed  themselves 
under  the  orders  of  General  Por- 
to Carrero  and  demanded  of  the 
Vice  President,  who  was  at  that 
time  Governor  of  the  Province, 
their  arrears  of  pay,  amounting  to 
seventy  thousand  dollars  and  mo* 
ney  to  defray  their  expenses  to 
Venezuela,  of  which  Province 
they  were  natives.  It  was  said 
at  the  time  and  has  since  been 
repeated,  that  Porto  Carrero  was 
the  instigator  of  this  mutiny,  and 
that  he  was  actuated  by  a  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  because  Bolivar 
was  no  longer  in  power  ;  and  the 
assertion  has  been  m  some  degree 
confirmed  by  his  subsequent  con- 
duct in  unitmg  himself  to  Bolivar, 
with  whom  he  continued  until  the 
death  of  that  remarkable  man. 

The  Vice  President,  having  no 
troops  imder  his  control,  was 
obliged  to  temporize,  and  sent  to 
Bohvar,  requestbg  his  interces- 
sion with  Porto  Carrero,  who  had 
declared  that  he  would  obey  no 
commands  but  such  as  should 
emanate  from  him.  The  Libera- 
tor declined  to  interfere,  and  the 
Vice  President  thus  left  to  his 
own  resources,  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing a  body  of  about  five  hundred 
troops,  which  he  placed  under  the 
command' of  Greneral  Urdaneta, 
and  eventually  quelled  the  insur- 
rection without  resorting  to  arms, 
partly  by  the  demonstration  of  bis 
power  to  resist  their  demands  and 
partly  by  promises  and  the  distri- 
bution of  some  money.  The  mu- 
tineers dispersed  and  joined  the 
various  bodies  of  soldiers  that 
were  collected  in  difierent  Prov- 
mces ;  many  of  which  gave  strong 
manifestatioas  of  a'dispositioD  to 
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renew  and  increase  the  distrac- 
tions that  had  so  long  embarrass- 
ed the  Government  and  oppressed 
the  people.  In  Venezuela  in  par- 
ticular and  in  New  Grenada,  there 
were  numerous  chieftains,  whose 
designs  it  was  difficult  to  pene- 
trate, but  whose  conduct  was  such 
as  to  excite  suspicion  and  unea- 
siness in  the  minds  of  those  who 
desired  to  see  order  and  stability 
restored  to  the  Grovemment  and 
the  people.  And  it  was  apparent 
that  the  task  which  Mosquera,  by 
his  acceptance  of  the  Presiden- 
tial authority,  had  undertaken  to 
accomplish,  would  prove  ex- 
tremely arduous. 

On  the  30th  of  April  the  Con- 
gress of  Venezuela  met  in  Valen- 
cia, and  on  the  same  day  received 
from  Paez  a  congratulatory  mes- 
sage, in  which  he  manifested  the 
roost  favorable  opinion  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  public  order  and 
the  advancement  of  the  happi- 
ness- of  Venezuela. 

The  progress  of  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  federal  system,  was 
still  permanent  and  increasing. 
On  the  V3xh  of  May,  Quito,  the 
most  populous  city  of  Colombia, 
and  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  Equator,  declared  itself  in 
(avor  of  this  system,  and  its  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  Gruayaquil 
ana  Azuai,  the  other  deparfanents 
of  the  south. 

General  Flores,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  d^artment  of 
the  south,  lent  diem  his  assistance, 
and  was  appointed  interior  chief 
of  those  departments,  until  the 
meeting  of  Congress  to  constitute 
them  into  a  separate  state,  and 
the  formation  of  a  federal  form  of 
government.    Thb  movement  in 


Quito  occurred  befisre  the  resuk 
of  the  deliberations  of  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  the  ConstittitioQ 
was  known,  and  seems  to  exhiUt 
the  strong  oppomtion  exiatiog 
thoughoutthe  country  to  a  central 
government.  A  letter  from  Bol- 
ivar annouooing  his  inteatioa  <^ 
embalming  for  £uiope,  had  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  conduct 
of  Flores.  Fkres  knew  the  sen- 
timents of  the  people  of  the  south 
— that  they  were  opposed  to  a 
central  form  of  government,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ob- 
tain for  it  support,  without  the 
efiusion  of  much  bkx>d,  and  a 
civil  war  with  Venezuela.  The 
letter  of  Bolivar,  freeing  him  from 
the  trammels  of  previous  engage- 
ments, left  him  at  liberty  to  pur- 
sue the  course  his  inclination  dic- 
tated, and  he  yieMed  to  the  popu- 
lar impulse  ofthe  country  in  which 
he  was,  and  in  which  his  interests 
were  identified  by  marriage  with 
a  young  lady  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished^  families  in  Quito. 

We  come  now  to  the  conduct 
of  Bolivar  during  this  critical  pe- 
riod of  public  a]^rs.  After  his 
retirement  Irom  the  supreme  com- 
mand, he  had,  as  we  have  before 
mentioned,  taken  up  his  residence 
at  his  country  seat  near  Carthage- 
na,  and  was  understood  to  be  pre- 
paring for  his  departure  to  Eu- 
rope. Whether  this  was  serioudy 
his  intention  must  remain  matter 
of  conjecture.  The  letter  to  Flo- 
res seems  to  prove  it  was,  and 
another  fact  confirms  us  in  this 
impression.  Colonel  Whittle  was 
in  garrison  at  Papajmn  with  the 
battalion  of  Vargas.  He  was  a 
devoted  friend  of  Bcdim^,  baring 
saved  fait  Hfe  in  the  conspiracy  of 
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die  35th  of  Sept.  1829,  aod  was 
considered  among  his  warmest 
partisans.  This  officer  also  re- 
eetred  a  letter  from  Bolivar,  in- 
ibrming  him  of  his  ioteation  to 
leave  the  country,  and  inviting 
bim  to  accompany  him,  if  it  was 
his  wish  to  leave  Colombia.  An 
ond^standing  was  immediately 
efiected  between  Colonel  Whitde 
and  General  Flores  in  regard  to 
the  popular  movements,  and  a 
warm  and  efficient  support  was 
yielded  by  these  officers  to  the 
federal  cause.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  Bolivar  should  have  tiius  in- 
flueaced  bis  friends  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  if  it  had  been  hls^tntemion 
to  hive  remained  in  the  country 
and  resumed  the  supreme  com- 
mand. We  believe  it  was  his  own 
wish  and  serious  intention  to  have 
departed,  and  thereby  relieved 
his  countnr  from  the  distraction 
caused  by  nis  presence.  In  this 
intention,  Bolivar  was  actuated  by 
an  anxious  wish  to  preserve  the 
Slbries  attached  to  his  name ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  he  should 
have  yielded  his  better  judgment 
to  the  desires  of  Mantilla  and  oth- 
er partisan  chieftains,  who  feared, 
with  his  departure  a  destruction  of 
their  own  undeserved  power. 

Mosquera  arrived  at  Bogota  on 
the  12th  of  June  and  was  receiv- 
ed by  all  parties  with  enthusiasm. 
On  the  next  day  he  swore  to 
the  Constitution  and  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office.  His  first 
ptMie  act  was  a  proclamation  or 
inesBage,  explaining  his  views  and 
the  principles  which  governed  him 
durmg  the  short  period  of  his  ad- 
mioistratbn.  It  was  in  these 
words:  — 
21 


^  Joaquim  Mosquera,  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  te 
his  feUow  countrymen  — 

Colombians The  grand 

drama  which  we  represent,  is  not 
for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  all 
South  America  —  a  favorable  op- 
portunity is  now  presented  to  you 
of  setting  a  great  example  of  mor- 
ality and  virtue  in  the  regeneration 
of  Colombia  —  the  destruction  of 
anarchy,  and  the  foundation  of  a 
government  of  laws,  the  only  rem- 
edy against  popular  passions  and 
the  sole  hope  of  liberty. 

The  Constituent  Congress  has 
aflbrded  you  the  legal  means  of 
expressing  the  national  will, 
through  the  medium  of  deputies 
of  your  own  freexhoice. 

The  Liberator  of  Colombia  has 
retired  from  among  us,  to  calm 
the  jealous  friends  of  liberty, 
concealing  his  laurels,  and  remov- 
ing every  pretext  for  disorder. 

In  this  important  crisis,  the 
representatives  of  the  people  have 
entrusted  me  with  the  provisional 
administration  of  the  republic  con- 
formably to  the  Constitution  te 
wliich  I  have  this  day  sworn,  and 
this  is  the  point  of  contact  which 
they  have  fixed  on,  by  which  we 
may  procure  a  general  concert  for 
the  salvation  of  Colombia  from 
the  dissolution  which  threatens 
her.,  I  invoke  my  country  and 
liberty  to  obtain  your  hearing.  — 
Pure  love  of  my  country  is  the 
sacred  torch  which  guides  me, 
and  you  may  ask  all  from  a  man 
like  myself,  taken  suddenly  from 
private  life  to  be  the  sacred  minis- 
ter of  your  will.  Express  it  then, 
as  your  honor,  your  glory,  and 
the  national    interest  command, 
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and  the  good  of  our  country  will 
be  your  work. 

Citizens  of  all  opinionsi  upite 
for  the  interest  of  our  country.  — 
The  true  friends  of  liberty  are  not 
those  who  seek  for  a  constant 
necessity  of  change  —  let  there 
be  no  new  revolutions;  and  let 
the  one  already  begun,  be  con- 
cluded. Colombians,  we  have 
yet  time  to  preserve  our  glory  and 
our  political  existence  —  let  us 
give  an  example  of  order  to  the 
new  states  of  our  continent,  and 
prove  to  our  detractors,  that  we 
are  not  immoral  men  and  not  un- 
worthy of  being  free. 

JoAi^UIM  MoSi^UERA. 
Bogota,  18th  Judo,  1880. 

The  Vice  President,  who  had 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  gov- 
ernment until  the  arrival  of  Mos- 
quera,  had  made  no  change  of 
ministry,  but  had  retained  in  of- 
fice all  those  who  had  filled  the 
various  departments  of  state  under 
Bolivar ;  and  Mosquera  confirmed 
their  appointments.  They  were 
Vicente  Borrero,  niinister  of  for- 
eign afiairs ;  Alexandre  Osoris,  of 
the  interior ;    Jose  Gracio  M as- 

Suez,  of  finances,  and  General 
oaquim  Paris,  of  war.  The  fol- 
lowing persons  composed  the 
Council  of  Slate.  The  archbish- 
op of  Bogota,  Don  Felix  Restre- 
Jo,  General  Jose  Maria  Ortega, 
uan  Ferdinandez,  Soto  Mayor, 
Manuel  Benito  Revallo,  Modesto 
Lannea,  Vicente  Alvarez,  Jose 
Joachim  Almedo,  Vicente  Asuero, 
Diego  Fernando  Gomez,  General 
Jose  Fabrega,  and  Vicente  Borre- 
ro, all  sound  patriots,  and  eminent 
for  probity  and  talent. 


The  treasury  was  at  this  time 
completely    exhausted  and    the 
government  was  moreover  largely 
indebted  to  individuals,  who  bad 
made  loans  to  enable  it  to   carry 
on  its  afifairs.    By  the  Constitution 
the    executive    was    prohibited 
from  making    loans,     decreeing 
contributions,  or  establishing  new 
imposts ;  and  it  therefore  b^ame 
at  once  a  serious  question,  bow 
the  expenses  of  the  state  were  to 
be  provided   for.     The    utmost 
that  Mosquera  and  his  mmisters 
could  do,  was  to  watch  vigilantly 
over  the  expenditures,  and  to  take 
the  most  vigorous   and  4)rudent 
measures  to  repress  and  prevent 
abuses  and  misapplications  of  tbe 
public  money,  which  had  existed 
to  an  alarming  extent,  and   bad  in 
fact  occasioned  the  want  of  means 
by  which  the  new  government  was 
so  much  embarrassed.  The  Pres-« 
ident  himself  received  no  compen- 
sation  for  his  services,  and  he 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
induce  all  the  other  officers  of 
state  and  public  functionaries,  to 
limit    theur    demands  upon   the 
finances  of  the  republic  to  the 
smallest  possible  amount. 

In  the  meandme,  in  the  de- 
partment of  New  Grenada,  the 
Constitution  was  sworn  to  in  most 
of  the  provinces,  though  with 
some  opposition ;  and  the  people 
of  those  districts  which  refused  to 
adopt  the  Constitution,  were  yet 
willing  to  support  the  government 
of  Mosquera.  On  his  part,  he 
gave  the  discontented  to  mider- 
stand,  that  unless  the  Constitution 
were  respected,  he  would  not  be 
President ;  and  sent  commission- 
ers to    the    various    districts   in 
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wbich  opposition  was  manifested, 
to  induce  the  people  to  follow  the 
general  example ;  and  the  efforts 
of  his  emissaries  were  in  general 
crovmed  with  success.  Mosque- 
ra  then  directed  his  attention  to 
the  departments  of  Venezuela,  and 
the  South,  where  the  dissent  of 
the  people  was  more  resolute  and 
more  general. 

The  province  of  Casanare,  of 
die  borders  of  Venezuela,  follow- 
ing the  impulse  of  the  revolution, 
had  declared  in  favor  of  Venezue- 
la, and  had  requested  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  component  part  of 
that  state.  The  Congress  ofVen- 
ezuela  had  refused  to  admit  this 
province,  from  a  desire  to  pre- 
ser?e  the  friendship  of  New 
Grenada,  and  had  offered  to  the 
government  of  New  Grenada  its 
good  offices,  to  bring  back  this 
refractory  province,  by  persuasive 
and  indulgent  measures,  manifest- 
ing also  its  hopes  that  its  adhesion 
would  be  easOv  obtained,  after 
the  fears  caused  by  its  separation 
should  have  disappeared  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Constitution. 

In  the  month  of  June,  General 
Sucre  was  assassinated  in  the 
wood  of  Benuecos  near  Pasta,  on 
his  way  to  Quito  from  the  Con- 
stituent Congress,  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  Pasta  in  1822  had 
declared  for  old  Spain.  Sucre 
had  received  intimations  from  his 
friends  that  a  plan  for  his  assas- 
sination had  been  laid  in  Pasta, 
but  he  took  no  precautions  to 
prevent  it.  His  death  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  liberal  party,  but  it  is 
more  probable,  that  the  assassina- 
tion was  the  act  of  some  of  the 
people  of  Pasta,  among  whom  he 
bad  many  enemies,  and  whom  he 


had  deeply  incensed  in  1822, 
when  he  took  the  place  by  assault 
and  delivered  it  up  to  pillage.  — 
Suspicion  also  fell  upon  Generals 
Ovando  and  Lopez,  between 
whom  and  Sucre,  hostility  had 
for  some  time  existed ;  but  there 
is  no  proof  of  their  guilt,  and  the 
act  still  remains  a  mystery. 

The  President  Mosquera  made 
great  and  strenuous  efforts  to  de- 
tect and  punish  the  assassins,  but 
without  success.  Symptoms  of 
revolt,  or  rather  of  disunion,  had 
for  some  time  past  exhibited  them- 
selves in  Venezuela  and  the  de- 
partment of  the  Equator.  In  the 
former.  General  raez  held  the 
supreme  command,  and  General 
Flores  in  the  latter ;  and  the 
movements  of  these  officers  indi- 
cated great  reluctance  on  their 
part  to  the  adoption  of  a  Consti- 
tution and  mode  of  government, 
which  must  necessarily  have  the 
effect  of  diminishing  their  authori- 
ty and  restraining  their  influence. 
Flores  in  particular  appeared 
strongly  inclined  to  erect  his  de- 
partment into  an  independent 
state,  of  which  he  should  be  the 
head;  and  it  was,  not  without 
reason,  supposed  that  Paez  was 
well  disposed  to  imitate  his  exam- 
ple, should  his  undertaking  prove 
successful.  Mosquera  exerted 
hhnself  to  the  utrhost  to  induce 
Flores  to  lay  aside  his  design,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  would 
have  succeeded,  if  his  administra- 
tion had  not  in  the  meantime 
been  so  suddenly  brought  to  its 
conclusion.  In  Venezuela,  the 
repugnance  of  the  people  to  the 
central  system  of  government  was 
extreme;  and  this  feeling  was 
very  ,  strongly  displayed  at  the 
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meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the 
department  in  July.  The  suspi- 
cions of  the  Venezuelans  were 
also  at  this  time,  strongly  excited 
against  Bolivar,  who  was  still  at 
Carthagena,  having  apparently 
abandoned  his  design  of  visiting 
Europe,  and  who  was  vehemently 
suspected  of  an  intention  ^to  as- 
sume once  more,  either  by  in- 
trigue or  violence,  the  supreme 
authority.  Events  appeared  to 
justify  their  doubts  of  the  integri- 
ty and  intentions  of  the  Liberator. 
Early  in  June  several  insurrec- 
tionary movements  had  been  made 
in  various  parts  of  Venezuela,  in 
all  of  which  Bolivar  was  proclaim- 
ed, and  the  intention  of  the  insur- 
gents to  restore  him  to  die  head 
of  afiairs  was  openly  avowed  ; 
but  by  the  energetic  movements 
of  the  government,  these  attempts 
were  suppressed  without  difficul- 
ty. But  all  diese  alarms  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  repug- 
nance of  the  people  to  the  consti- 
tutional or  central  system,  which 
had  originated  with  Bolivar,  and 
of  making  them  more  than  ever 
desirous  of  a  separate  indepen- 
dency. In  the  meantime  troubles 
b^an  to  break  out  in  the  centre 
of  the  republic ;  in  Bogota,  move- 
ments in  favor  of  Bolivar  had 
taken  place,  and  the  military  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  pacific  and 
moderate  administration  of  Mos- 
quera.  But  little  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  any  of  the 
generals;  and  the  government, 
without  money,  and  doubtful  of 
the  fidelity  of  its  military  agents, 
had  no  support  except  the  unarm- 
ed people,  who  desired  nothing 
more  than  peace,  tranquillity  and 
security.     In  August,   symptoms 


of  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  capi- 
tal itself,  which  were  with  difficnl- 
ty  suppressed  In'  th^  prudence 
and  firmness  of  Mosquera.  In 
August  an  alarminc  conspiracy 
broke  out  in  the  hattalioii^  of 
Boyaca  and  Callao,  under  the 
command  of  Cdonels  Castelli  and 
Simenes,  who  approached  vrithin 
two  leagues  of  the  capital,  where 
there  was  not  at  the  time  a  force 
sufficient  to  oppose  them.  Mosr 
quera  was  extremely  anxious  to 
avoid  bloodshed,  and  for  that  rea- 
son eamesdy  endeavored  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  insurgents  to  with- 
draw, and  resume  their  duties. 
Negotiations  were  entered  into 
between  Urdaneta  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  and  Castelli  as 
the  spokesman  of  the  rebels,  and 
continued  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  miHith;  the  demands 
of  the  conspirators  were  principal- 
ly directed  towards  a  change  of 
the  ministry  ;  but  it  was  obvious 
that  their  real  intentions  were  to 
subvert  the  government  and  usuip 
the  supreme  authority.  Mosque- 
ra and  his  counsellors  resorted  to 
every  measure  of  conciliation  that 
was  consistent  with  the  safety  and 
dignity  of  the  government,  but 
without  effect ;  and  at  last  it  be- 
came necessary  to  resort  to  arms. 
On  the  26th,  a  column  of  the  best 
troops  in  the  capital,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Garcia,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  rebels,  whom 
they  encountered  at  a  place  called 
the  Sanctuary,  three  leagues  from 
the  capital,  where  they  were 
strongly  entrenched .  The  attack 
was  unfortunate  in  its  results ;  the 
government  troops  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter ;  and  the  in- 
surgents   flushed    with   success» 
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marched  upon  the  city  with  the 
aFowed  inteotion  of  taking  it  by 
stortn.  The  Dumber  of  troops 
remainiDg  in  the  capital  was  but 
600,  and  of  these  nearly  400  de- 
serted or  fled  at  the  approach  of 
the  enemy.  But  two  courses 
were  left  to  the  PresiAsnt ;  eith- 
er to  give  up  the  city  to  the  hor- 
rors of  an  assault,  or  to  submit  to 
necessity,  and  capitulate  at  once. 
He  determined  u|K)n  the  latter, 
and  appointed  commissioners  to 
treat  with  the  insurgents  for  such 
terms  of  surrender  as  should  se- 
cure to  the  citizens  their  lives  and 
property.  On  the  28th,  the  con- 
querors entered  the  city  without 
committing  any  excess,  and 
JUosqu^ra,  looking  upon  their  suc- 
cess as  the  triumph  of  a  military 
faction,  with  which  the  civil  pow- 
er of  the  state  was  unable  to  con- 
tend, assembled  the  council  on 
the  29th  and  declared  the  govern* 
ment  dissolved. 

The  council  earnestly  advised 
and  entreated  the  President  to  re- 
tain bis  authority,  and  continue  to 
fulfill  the  duties  of  his  exalted  sta- 
tion ;  and  Mosquera,  though  with 
great  reluctance,  consented  to  fol- 
low their  advice,  M  least,  until  it 
could  be  ascertained  what  were 
the  wishes  of  the  people.  Urda- 
neta,  whose  military  reputation 
gave  him  some  influence  with  the 
conquerors,  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  War  in  the  place  of  Gen- 
eral Paris,  (who  had  retired  on 
account  of  sickness^  and  was  in- 
structed to  ascertajn  the  senti- 
ments of  the  soldiery,  and  their 
disposition  to  obey  the  existing 
government.  On  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember Urdaneta  reported  that  the 
troops  bad  represented  to  him 
21* 


their  unwillingness  to  submit  to 
the  authority  of  any  government 
but  that  of  Bolivar,  whose  recall 
to  the  head  of  the  republic,  they 
stated  to  be  the  wish  of  the  peo* 
pie  as  well  as  of  themselves.  The 
report  of  Urdaneta  was  confirmed 
by  Simenes  the  leader  of  the  pre- 
vailing party,  and  Mosquera  was 
distinctly  given  to  understand,  that 
nothing  short  of  the  reassumption 
of  supreme  power  by  the  Libera- 
tor, would  satisfy  them.  On  the 
same  day,  Mosquera,  finding  that 
no  alternative  was  left  to  him,  re- 
signed; and  General  Urdaneta 
was  appointed  temporary  Presi- 
dent, until  the  arrival  of  Bolivar, 
whose  recall  to  power  was  decreed 
by  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  sol- 
diers and  citizens. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  Ur- 
daneta wrote  to  Bolivar,  inform- 
ing him  of  what  had  takenplace 
at  Bogota,  and  calling  upon  him 
in  the  strongest  terms  to  come 
and  take  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Bolivar  consented  to  comply 
with  the  call  of  the  people,  and  to 
take  upon  himself  the  office  of  the 
government,  declaring,  however, 
that  it  shouldbe  only  until  new 
elections  could  take  place,  when 
he  should  return  once  more   to 

Private  life,  from  which  nothing 
ut  the  wishes  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens could  have  induced  him  to 
remove. 

On  the  17th  December,  1830, 
died  General  Simon  Bolivar,  the 
Liberator  of  South  America.  His 
character  and  services  we  shall 
hereafter  fully  examine;  our 
present  purpose  is  with  the  clos- 
ing scene.     Had  Bolivar  adber- 
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ed  to  his  original  purpose  of  leav- 
ibg  Colombia,  his  life  might  have 
been  spared  —  his  fame  certainly 
—  as  it  was,  he  died  th  chief  of 
a  party,  in  arms  against  the  consti- 
tutional eovemment  of  his  country. 
Great  allowance  must  be  made 
on  account  of  the  discordant  ma- 
terials that  he  was  obliged  to  bring 
into  the  government,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  by  whom  he 
was  surroundetl .  Unused  to  pop- 
ular forms,  or  to  the  peaceful  ad- 
ministration of  equal  laws,  they 
themselves  formed  a  great  oh- 
stacle  to  the  establishment  of  re- 
publican institutions  to  be  con- 
trolled only  by  public  opbion. 
Still,  with  all  these  allowances, 
there  is  much  which  needs  ex- 
planation in  his  political  career, 
and  the  mystery  which  bancs 
over  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
compels  history  to  pause,  before 
definitively  pronouncmg  upon  his 
character. 

His  death  occurred  at  Cartha- 
gena  at  his  country  seat,  where 
he  had  resided  since  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  supreme  command. 
Every  respect  was  paid  to  his 


memory,  and  funeral  processions 
were  bad  in  almost  every  town  in 
the  republic.  His  last  proclama- 
tion to  his  countirmen  evinced  the 
most  noble  sentiments  of  patriot- 
ism, and  it  is  deeply  to  be  lament- 
ed that  with  the  expulsion  of 
Spanish  power,  and  the  formation 
01  a  free  constitution,  Bolivar,  like 
our  own  Washington,  had  not  at 
once  retired  to  the  shades  of  pri- 
vate life. 

His  will  exhibits,  what  none 
ever  doubted,  his  total  disregard 
of  fortune.  Men  like  Bdivar  are 
seldom  governed  by  pecuniary  mo- 
tives, and  it  would  have  been  far 
better  for  his  country,  if  his  disin- 
terestedness had  been  equally  ex- 
hibited, in  his  disregard  oi  the 
temptations  of  power. 

That  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  state  of  parties  of  Colombia, 
we  subjoin  a  statistical  account  of 
the  population  of  the  different 
Provinces  and  Departments  of 
Colombia  —  considering  a^  liber- 
als, all  who  opposed  themselves  to 
the  usurpation  of  Urdaneta,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Mosquera. 


POPULATION. 


SIS 


Deptrtmenti. 


Orinoco. 


Venezaelm. 


Salia. 


Apare, 


\ 


Province*. 
Camuia. 
Gnajrana. 
B^celona. 
Margarita. 
Caraccas. 
Carabobo. 
Maracaibo. 
Coro. 
Merida. 
TruxUlo. 
Varinas. 
Apnre. 
TboM  foar  Departmenta  formerly  com 
prised  ancient  Venezuela,  and  now  com 
priee  the  State  of  Venezuela. 

Picbincha. 
Imbubabnra. 
Cbimborazo. 
C     Goayaquil. 
}     Manabi. 
f     Cuenca.  78,000") 
Loja.        48,000  V 
Jaen.        49,000  j 
These  three  Departments  are  those  of 
the  South,  and  are  now  constituted  as  a 
State  under  the  name  of  the  Equator. 

U  f     Popayan. 

Buenaventura. 
Paste. 


Equator. 
Guayaquil. 


Asuai. 


v« 

I 


] 


Population. 
70,000  ^ 
46,000  I 
46,000  f 
16,000j 

860,000 

48,700^ 
80,000 
60,000 
83,400 

80,000 


Liberals.      Under      Under 


Cauca,  since  ad 
ded     to    the 


Equator. 


1 


Choco. 


Cundiaamarca. 


Boyaca. 


Tstaao. 


Magdalene. 


Boffota. 

AnBoquia. 

Mariquita. 

Neiya. 

Tunja. 

Socarro. 

Pamplona. 

Casanare. 

Panama. 

Veragua. 
f    Cart^na. 
1     SantaMarta. 
;     Mompor* 
!.    RIe. 


256,000 
90,000 


176,000 


721,000 
172,000  ^ 
104,000  I 
46,000  ' 
50,000 
200,000 '^ 
159,000 
76,000 

60,000) 

40,000) 

100,000^ 

62,000  I 

70,000  r 
.  7,000J 


176,000 

850,000 

182,100 

80,000 


767,1 


731,000 


UfiQO 


1,507,100 


lUrdaneta 


22,000 


871,000 


426,000 


239,800 


Espinar 


90,000 


1,067,800 


90,000 


It  appears  from  tbe  foregoing,  that  the  population  under  the  sway  of 
Urdaneta,  cofaasted  of  1 9057,300  souls. 

Tbe  population  of  the  provinces  which  had  separated  from  the  cen« 
tral  government,  aniounted  to  1,507,100  souk.  In  addition  is  tbe 
populatioD  of  the  Isthmus  under  tbe  administration  of  Espinar,  which 
had  declared  itaelf  in  favor  of  Bolivar,  and  was  equaUj  opposed  to 
Urdaneta  and  the  liberal  states,  amounting  to  90,000. 
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Qmdiium  of  Country.  —  CivU  War.  —  Retreat  of  Rosas,  —  New 
Oovemment.  —  Pacification,  —  Viamout  elected  Governor,  — . 
Proceedings  concerning  Dorrego's  Execution,  —  Rosas  eUded 
Governor,  —  New  Disturbcmces,  —  ^iroga  defeated,  —  Inva^ 
sion  of  Cayo,  —  Meeting  of  Legislatwre,  —  Condition  of  Coun- 
try, —  Monte  Video, 


The  history  of  the  Argentine 
Republics  was  brought  down  in  a 
previous  volume  of  this  Register, 
to  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
agreed  upon  on  the  24th  of  June, 
in  1829,  between  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  those  of  the  in- 
terior :  General  Lavalle  being 
then  self-constituted  Provincial 
Governor  of  the  former^  and  com- 
mander of  its  forces.  The  task 
of  pacifying  the  interior  was  as- 
signed to  General  Rosas..  A  brief 
narration  of  the  events  which  sub- 
sequently happened,  during  the 
period  of  time  comprehended  in 
the  present  volume,  is  necessary 
to  the  execution  of  its  plan.  A 
more  uninteresting  detail,  howev- 
er, can  scarcely  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  any  nation,  civilized  or 
savage.  The  only  historical  les- 
son taught  by  it  is,  that  a  cpuntnr 
cannot  be  tranquil,  whose  desti- 
nies are  confided  to  ambitious 
military  chiefs ;  and  the  only  re- 
sult of  these  events  has  been,  that 


Buenos  Ayres  and  the  formerly 
confederated  provinces  are  in  but 
a  very  little  better  condition  now, 
as  to  the  sound  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  laws,  their  social  and 
moral  ifnprovement,  and  the  reg- 
ular operations  of  industry,  than 
they  were  at  the  time  to  which  we 
last  brought  up  the  record .  Gen- 
eral history  will  find  little  or  no 
room  for  the  particulars. 

We  must  refer  back  a  little  in 
point  of  time,  to  preserve  th  e 
chain  of  the  narration.  General 
Paz  was  at  the  head  of  the  Uni- 
tarian party,  opposed  to  the  fed- 
eralists of  Cordova  and  Santa  Fe, 
and  had  taken  possession  of  the 
former  city,  from  which  Bustos 
retired  on  his  approach,  with 
about  800  men.  Paz  pursued 
hhn  f#r  some  distance  and  return- 
ed. Bustos  rallied  his  forces, 
and  having  joined  General  Qiiiro- 
ga,made  tus  appearance  again, 
with  a  force  of  5000  men.  Paz  did 
not  wait  for  a  siege,  but  went  out 
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to  meet  the  eneroy^  and  some  se- 
vere fighting  ensued,  on  the  22d 
ind  2dd  of  June,  which  ended  in 
the  total  rout  of  the  federalists ; 
fifteen  hundred  of  them  being 
either  killed  or  captured. 

The  news  of  this  victory  pro- 
duced great  sensation  in  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  By  the  Con- 
vention of  the  24th  of  June,  rep- 
resentatives for  the  Provincial 
Congress  were  to  be  elected  with 
all  convenient  speed,  and  that 
body  was  to  organize  a  perma- 
ment  Government ;  on  the  forma- 
tion of  which,  Lavalle  and  Rosas 
were  to  lay  down  their  temporary 
authority.  The  hopes  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  Unitarians  increas- 
ed ;  and  at  the  election  hefd  on 
the  26th  July,  Lavalle,  bv  his  in- 
fluence, and  the  bayonets  he  com- 
manded, carried  everything  his 
own  way.  Rosas  saw,  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  election,  no  security 
for  the  fnlfilment  of  the  terms  on 
which  he  had  insisted  on  the  24th 
June,  and  withdrew  with  his 
troops  to  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles  from  the  city.  His  attitudte 
was  too  formidable  not  to  be  re- 
spected; and  new  negotiations 
were  commenced.  To  refer  to 
the  events  in  the  order  of  their 
dates,  on  the  3d  of  August  La- 
vaUe  issued  a  proclamation,  stat- 
ing that  Government  was  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace,  and  assuring  the 
citizaos  that  a  renewal  of  civil 
war  was  not  to  be  dreaded .  The 
interior  provinces,  were,  however, 
at  that  moment  in  a  very  unset- 
tled state.  On  the  7th  he  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  an  en- 
tirely new  Cabinet.  Manuel  I. 
Crarcia  was  appointed  Secretary 


of  the  Treasury;  Thomas  Guido, 
Secretary  of  State  and  of  Foreign 
Relation8|ManuelEscalada,  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  Marine  (which 
ofiScehad  been  held  by  Kosas, 
under  Dorrego)  and  I.  A.  Gelli, 
Minister  of  Police.  Another 
proclamation  promising  security 
and  tranquillity  followed.  On  the 
8th  Rosas  dismissed  the  several 
bodies  of  Indians  who  had  acted 
under  him,  to  their  respective 
territories. 

The  language  of  the  new  min- 
isters wasof  an  encouraging  char- 
acter, though  the  Secretary  of 
State  candidly  declared  that,  Mn 
a  field  covered  with  ruins,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  avoid  stumb- 
ling.' 

By  a  new  convention  between 
Lavalle  and  Rosas,  on  the  24th, 
the  elections  of  July  26th  were 
declared  void;  and  by  an  ar- 
rangement unintelligible  to  citi- 
zens who  live  under  a  pure  de- 
mocracy, General  Juna  Jose 
Viamout,  an  ancient  officer  of  the 
corps  of  Patricios,  and  who  had 
not  meddled  in  these  civil  feuds, 
was  placed  provisionally  at 
head  of  the  Crovemment  of  the 
Province ;  in  war  to  be  assisted 
by  a  council  of  twentyfom*,  a 
senado  coruultaiivOf  selected  from 
the  rnost  respectable  owners  of 
real  estate,  merchants  and  eccle- 
siastics. 

Solemn  Te  Deum  was  cele- 
brated at  the  Cathedral,  for  the 
termination  of  civil  war.  Con- 
gratulations on  the  return  of  peace 
were  received  from  every  quar- 
ter. The  French  Consul  return- 
ed from  Montevideo  and  resumed 
his  functions.  Lavalle  was  ap- 
pointed by    the  new  Governor 
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commander-in-cbief  of  the  cav- 
alry troops  of  the  line,  and  accept- 
ed the  office.  He  shortly  after- 
wards retired  to  Montevideo.  Or- 
ders were  issued  prohibiting  the 
use  of  fire-arms  by  citizens  not  in 
the  municipal  service.  The  pris- 
oners who  had  been  sent  to  Ba- 
lina  Blanca  in  the  preceding 
March  were  set  at  liberty,  and 
returned  to  the  capital.  So  that 
in  Buenos  Ayres  Proper  and  in 
Santa  Fe,  to  which  Provinces 
alone  the  new  arrangement  rela- 
ted, quiet  was  considered  as  being 
fairlv  established^ 

The  deficit  in  the  revenue  of 
1828  was  ascertained  to  have 
been  more  than  thirteen  millions, 
while  the  amount  collected  during 
the  same  period  was  less  thair 
four.  The  governor  was  induct- 
ed into  office  on  the  28th  August. 
The  installation  of  the  senado 
consultative  took  place  on  the 
1 6th  of  September.  Seventeen 
of  the  twenty  four  members  chosen 
were  considered  Federalists.  It 
was  hoped  that  Viamout,  being  a 
moderate  man,  would  mediate  be- 
tween the  parties ;  and  in  his  in- 
augural proclamation,  he  declared 
his  intention  to  bury  past  political 
feuds  in  oblivion,  and  to  punish 
with  all  the  severity  of  the  laws, 
those  who  should  violate  them,  or 
raise  the  cry  of  sedition. 

The  ministers  before  mention- 

^  ed,  and  whom  he    retained,  were 

also  understood  to  be  Federalists^ 

but  moderate  men  in  their  views 

and  feehngs. 

Some  clouds  hung  over  the 
initiation  of  the  new  Government 
into  its  functions.  Several  of  the 
members  of  the  consultative  Sen- 
ate did  not  attend,  and  others. 


under  various  pretexts  resigned 
their  places.  This  circumstance, 
together  with  another  equally  susr 
picious,  which  was,  that  the  si^ 
tings  were  strictly  private,  dimin- 
ished the  public  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  the  new  Government. 
The  Council,  however,  elected  a 
President  and  Vice  President, 
and  adopted  measures  in  relation 
to  the  revenue,  and  the  protectioD 
of  the  frontiers  against  the  Indians. 
Their  legislation  had  some  efilect 
in  both  instances,  for  the  moment; 
as  the  value  of  ounces  fell  in  the 
stock  market  from  $120  to  $92 ; 
and  apprehensions  from  the  in- 
roads of  the  Indians  were  quiet- 
ed by  the  organization  of  what 
was  deemed  a  sufficient  force, 
under  General  Paduco.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  wisely,  at  this 
period,  besought  the  new  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  Santa  Fe,  to , 
relieve  the  country  from  the  in- 
convenience of  the  innumerable 
holidays,  with  which  ecclesiastical 
shrewdness  gratified  constitutional 
laziness  in  Catholic  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  makes  idleness  a  work  of 
holiness.  We  do  not  learn  that 
the  Bishop  complied  even  nomi- 
nally, with  the  request;  and.  the 
evil  still  exists,  and  will  exist,  un- 
til the  removal  of  the  final  cause* 
An  interesting  communication 
was  received  about  this  time  from 
the  widow  of  the  murdered  Dor- 
rego.  The  honor  of  representa- 
tives at  a  former  period,  had  voted 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
him  for  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered his  country ;  and  the  exist- 
mg  Government  honestlv  or  from 
policy,  being  desirous  of  not  par> 
ticipating  in  any  of  the  stain  of 
bis  executon,  decreed  the  pay- 
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ment  of  stock  to  that  amount,  to 
bis  widow.  She  informed  them 
that  10  the  fewliours  between  the 
iotimatioo  of  his  sentence  and  its 
bemg  carried  into  effect,  he  had 
tbou^t  of  his  country  and  of  the 
gaUant  army  just  returned  from 
the  Brazilian  campaign ;  and  had 
enjomed  it  upon  her  to  put  one 
dmd  of  the  amount  voted  to  him, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 
The  oflfer,  however,  was  declin* 

Acting  further  on  this  generous 
or  politic  principle,  the  Govern- 
ment  passed  a  decree  on  the  29th 
October,  directing  the  remains  of 
Dorrego  to  be  conveyed  from  the 
church  of  Navarro,  where  they 
bad  been  deposited,  to  the  ceme- 
tery north  of  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ajres,  where  a  monument  was 
ordered  to  be  erected  to*  his 
memory.  The  removal  and  in- 
terment took  place  in  December 
foUowiog  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony,  and  nothing  seemed 
wantittg  to  the  onlv  atonement 
which  could  then  be  made,  but 
the  immolation  of  Lavalle  to  the 
maoes. 

A  treaty  of  friendship  and  alli- 
ance, between  the  Provinces  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Santa  Fe  was 
ratified  in  October.  Rosas  and 
Lopez,  the  Governor  of  Santa  Fe, 
were  sworn  friends.  The  treaty 
bound  them  to  mutual  protection 
against  their  neighbors,  provided 
ior  the  reimbursement  ol  the  ex- 
penses of  the  armv  under  Rosas 
and  authorized  the  Government 
of  Buenos  Ayres  to  transact  all 
foreign  affairs  with  European  and 
American  States.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Santa  Fe  {Mromised  to 
procure  the  consent  of  the  two 


Provinces  of  Entre-rios  and  Cor- 
rientes,  not  only  to  obtain  equal 
authorization  in  favor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Buenos  Ayres,  but 
also  that  they  might  be  allied  to- 
gether by  express  compacts,  and 
form  one  cause  with  the  Province 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  conforming 
themselves  to  its  political  and 
consUtutional  principles.  The 
appearance  of  afiairs  thus  contin- 
ued to  grow  better.  Justice  ob- 
tained some  of  its  legitimate  vic- 
tims, who  had  been  guilty  of  as- 
sassinations. The  foreign  mifais- 
ters  resident  in  the  city  partook 
in  festivities  with  those  of  the 
Crovernment.  A  decree,  howev- 
er, prohibiting,  under  severe  pen- 
alties, the  publication  of  any  re- 
marks concerning  the  conventions 
of  June  24th  and  August  24th, 
indicated  a  sense  of  insecurity. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  Ro- 
sas was  elected  Governor    and 
Captain  General  of  the  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  receiving  thir- 
ty two  votes ;  there  being  only  one 
against  him.     A  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel, named  Smith,  had  made  an 
imsuccessful  attempt  to  persuade 
the  officers  and  men  of  his  regi- 
ment to  revolt,  and  join  Paz  in 
Cordova.    The  alarm  created  by 
the  rumor  of    this    transaction 
seems  to  have  been  the  pretext 
for  investing  the  new  Governor 
with  extraordinary  powers.     He 
was  installed  on  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, and  issued  proclamations 
to  the  citizens,  to  the  armv  and 
navy,  and  to  the  militia.     He  re- 
tained Guide  and  Garcia  in  thehr 
respective  appointments,  and  ap- 
pointed I.   K.  Balcarce'minister 
of  war.      He  issued  circulars  to 
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the  Governors  of  all  the  proviD- 
ces,  urging  the  importance  of 
reunion,  by  every  consideration  of 
wisdom  and  policy.  He  alluded 
among  other  things  to  *  the  severe 
neutrality  of  the  -first  republic  of 
this  continent ;  and  stated  that  a 
war  of  twenty  years  with  Spain 
bad  not  been  sufficient  to  secure 
the  political  independence  of  the 
Argentine  states ;  nor  could  it  be 
secured  without  a  strict  federation. 
Rosas  was  considered  a  bigot,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives 
seemed  disposed  to  favor  his  views 
by  resoluuon  against  the  extent 
to  which  freedom  of  religious  opin- 
ion and  worship  had  been  previ- 
ously tolerated  m  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  Governor  was  also  solicited  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  the 
Pope.  The  Press  was  put  under 
most  rigid  restraints ;  and  the  ac- 
counts which  the  journals  furnish 
of  passing  events,  are  of  course 
meagre  and  delusive. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of 
Cordova,  from  inclination  or  fear, 
submitted  to  Paz,  the  usurping 
Governor,  who  was  at  this  time  at 
the  head  of  4000  men,  most  of 
whom  belongetd  to  the  militia*  — 
The  province  was  in  a  wretched 
condiuon,  however,  disturbed  bv 
the  insurgent  peasantry,  with 
whom  frequent  skirmishes  took 
place.  A  convention  between 
this  provmce  and  that  of  Buenos 
Ayres  was  published  in  January. 
A  mutual  co-operation  against 
foreign  invasion  was  agreed  upon ; 
and  an  alliance  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, against  the  Indians,  was 
entered  into.  The  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  was  also  authoriz- 
ed, as  it  had  been  at  the  conven- 
tion with  Santa  Fe,  to  transact 


the  busbessof  the  provmce  in  its 
foreign  relations.  The  two  gov- 
ernments invited  those  of  the  oth- 
er provinces  to  convoke  assem- 
blies for  the  organization  of  the 
nation,  as  soon  as  internal  troubles 
riiould  have  been  quieted.  But 
this  consummation  was  far  from 
being  at  band.  Quiroga  had  ta- 
ken the  field  against  Paz ;  and 
the  latter  availed  himself,  perfidi- 
ously, as  is  alleged,  of  an  improp- 
er opportunity,  to  cut  up  the  for- 
ces of  his  antagonist.  Commis- 
aoners  fix)m  Buenos  Ayres, 
despatched  to  efiect  a  pacification 
of  the  disturbances,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  convention  above 
referred  to,  were  m  Quiroga's 
camp,  on  the  plains  of  I^gtma 
Larga.  He  expected  of  course 
no  immediate  assault.  His  force 
consisted  of  2300  men.  On  the 
25th  of  February  Paz  came  upon 
him  by  surprise,  with  3200,  and, 
after  six  hours'  engagement,! 000 
men  were  killed  or  missmg,  and 
all  the  baggage,  infontry,  and  ar- 
tillery of  Quiroga,  were  captured. 
His  cavalry  was  dispersed,  and  be 
betook  himself  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  he  was  well  received  by 
the  government  party.  Indigna- 
uon  was  generally  felt  at  the  con- 
duct of  raz,  and  a  rupture  with 
Cordova  was  anticipated. 

The  Unitarians  however  ex- 
ulted in  the  success  of  Paz.  I 
has  been  mentioned  that  Lavalle 
retired  to  Montevideo.  He  sent 
in  his  resignation  as  commander 
in  chief  of  the  cavalry,  in  no  very 
respectful  terms.  Most  of  his 
party,  on  the  establishment  of 
Rosas  in  the  government,  left  the 
city  in  disgust.  They  complain- 
ed loudly  of  the  weakness  of  the 
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tdmiaistfatioQ.  Instead  of  order- 
ing the  eleetioo  of  a  new  legisla* 
uire,  the  goveroraeot  bad  reinsta- 
ted the  old  oue,  whose  acts  had 
beeo  specially:  displeasiog  to  the 
UoitariaBS..  The  funeral  honors 
decreed  to  Dorrego,  the  re-estab- 
lisboieot  of  intercourse  with  the 
Pope,  and  the  legislative  si^pres- 
SJOQ  of  all  writings  printed  during 
Lavalie's  coDtinuatice  in  power, 
ciitictstng  the  acts  of  the  now 
donainaat  party,  were  all  equally 
offiaosive  to  that  wliich  had  beien 
deeted  from  power.  Many  of 
them,  in  ooBsequence, joined  Paz 
ID  Cordova. 

Some  of  th^r  complaints  seem 
not  to  have  been  unfotmded.  *— 
Rosas  certainly  carried  it  with  a 
high  band,  in  relation  to  tbem.  — ^ 
By  a  decree,  dated  March  13tb,  it 
was  declared  that  ^  Every  person 
who  might  be  publicly  considered 
as  author,  abetter  or  accomplice  of 
the  aftur  of  December  1st,  1826, 
(the  dateof  Lavalle's  usurpation) 
Off  any  of  the  outrages  committed 
agtiost  the  laws  by  the  intrusive 
gavemment,  and  who  had  not 
given  a^  should  not  thencefor- 
ward gire  unequivocal  proof  that 
they  viewed  such  proceedings 
with  abomination,  should  be  pun- 
ished as  guilty  of  rebellion.'  — 
And  tke  decree  went  on  to  enact, 
that  *  All  persons  who  either  liy 
word  or  writing,  of  in  any  other 
mtener,  shouU  manifest  them- 
selves io  {avor  of  the  said  meeting 
of  December  16th,  or  any  of  the 
a^Mresaid  outrages,  should  be 
equally  punished.'  Despotism 
caooot  go  ftrtber  th^n  to  attempt 
a  suppression  of  the  j^nvilege  of 
spee<^h;  and  despotism  itself  cax- 
not  effect  it. 

22  ' 


In  reply  to  a  communication 
from'  Paz,  giving  an  account  of 
his  defeating  Quiroga,  in  which 
the  blame  was  of  course  laid  on 
the  latter,  an  answer  was  des- 
patched on  the  /16th  March  by 
the  Buenos  Ayrean  government. 
The  efforts  it  bad  made  to  pre- 
vent the  further  efiusbn  of  Uood, 
and  the  expectations  it  had  cher- 
ished from  the  mission  of  the 
commissioners,  charged  to  medi- 
ate between  all  parties,  were  set 
forth ;  and  the  hope  was  express- 
ed that  the  affair  of  the  25th 
February  might  be  the  last,  in 
which  Argentine  blood  wotdd  be 
shed  by  fraternal  hands. 

The  hopes  of  the  Unitarians 
generally  became  stronger.  Sev- 
eral of  the  interior  provinces  were 
understood  to  be  in  their  favor.  — 
Santa  Fe,  however,  remained 
faitbful  to  the  convention;  and 
Corrientes,  Entre  Rios  and  oth- 
ers, were  relied  upon  by  the  party 
in  power.  Paz  followed  up  his 
victory,  by  despatching  a  part  of 
liis  forces  against  the  province  of 
Cuyo.  Their  Commander,  Cas- 
tillo, occupied  the  fortress  of  San 
Luis  without  difficulty,  making  its 

f^vemor  and  garrison  prisoners. 
le  was  moving  on  Mendoza, 
when  he  was  met  by  a  deputation 
of  the  government  of  the  province. 
A  treaty  of  peace  was  jset  on  foot, 
but  its  ratification  was  interrupted. 
The  Governor  retreated  with 
the  forces  he  had  at  command, 
amounting  to  700  men.  A  new 
governor  was  named ;  bvA  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants  not  feel- 
ing safe  in  any  event,  attempted 
to  escape  into  Chili.  Many  were 
interrupted  at  the  passes  of  the 
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Cordilleras,  by  a  detachment  of 
troops,  and  made  prisoners. 

Tne  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives met  pursuant  to  adjournment 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  3d  of 
May.  The  governor  informed 
them,  that,  during  their  brief  re- 
cess, the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country  had  remained  in  statu 
quo;  that  though  the  government 
had  vainly  used  eVery  efibrt  to 
prevent  the  efiiision  of  blood  in 
Cordova  and  Cuyo,  its  zeal  was 
not  diminished  for  the  attainment 
ofpeace,  nor  would  its  exertions 
be  relaxed.  As  to  the  revenue,  it 
was  frankly  admitted,  that  very 
great  sacrifices  must  be  made  to 
put  the  credit  of  the  country  on 
any  tolerable  footing.'  The  de- 
preciation of  the  despised  curren- 
cy paralyzed  industry,  and  men- 
aced the  community  at  large  with 
hopeless  distress  and  embarrass- 
ment. 

The  Chambers  passed  a  law 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  coin 
and  bullion,  which  had  a  partial 
effect  in  lowering  the  difference 
of  exchange.  The  actual  value  of 
the  currency  of  the  country,  at 
this  time,  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact,  that  nour  of  inferior  qual- 
ity was  sold  at  $70  the  barrel.  — 
Higher  duties  were  laid  on  sever- 
al of  the  most  important  articles  of 
importation.  Trade,  notwithstand- 
ing, continued  in  a  most  languish- 
ing condiuon,and  very  few  Amer- 
ican vessels  visited  the  port.  The 
Governor  made  a  tour  in  the  inte- 
rior, for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  state  of  the  country.  Depu- 
ties were  appointed  by  the  provin- 
ces of  Buenos  Ayres,  Entre  Rios, 


Corrientes  and  Santa  Fe,  to  set- 
tle definite  terms  of  peace  and 
alliance  between  them,  and  strong 
hopes  were  entertained  of  their 
^successful  negotiation.  New 
troubles  and  rumors  of  insurrec- 
tions, however,  arose,  which  indu- 
ced the  legidature  on  the  21st  of 
July,  again  to  invest  the  Governor 
with  extraordinary  power's,  to  con- 
tinue during  the  existence  of  the 
crisis.  Corbolan,  the  ex-govern- 
or of  Mendoza,  made  an  attempt 
to  retake  that  city,  and  his  force 
was  entirely  cut  up  by  the  In- 
dians. He  was  slain,  with  nearly 
all  his  principal  officers.  But  we 
have  reached  the  limits  assigned 
to  the  present  barren  record." — 
Since  die  memorable  July  of  this 

J  ear,  the  attention  of  the  world 
as  been  occupied  with  far  more 
important  events  than  the  com- 
paratively petty  afiairs  of  the  Ar- 
gentine provinces.  We  cannot 
but  hope,  however,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  ^ese  events  may  be  sal- 
utary as  regards  them ;  and  that 
in  the  general  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  freedom,  they  may  be- 
come enlightened  enough,  not 
only  to  understand  but  to  act  upon 
the  principles,  that  in  union  alone 
there  is  strength,  and  that  civil 
liberty  cannot  be  enjoyed  under 
the  sway  of  priests  and  generals. 
In  the  state  of  Monte  Video, 
durine  the  period  we  have  passed 
over,  Kondeau  the  Crovemor,  was 
deposed  by  a  movement  excited 
by  his  improper  trafficking  with 
ambitious  men.  A  new  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  which  was  guar- 
antied by  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Brazil,  and  was  sworn  to  in  July. 


CHAPTER  XI, 


FRANCE. 


Vicissitudes  in  France,  —  Polignac  Ministry.  —  Public  Opinum» 
—  La  Fcmtie  in  Lyons.  —  Breton  Association,  —  rarisian 
Cafes.  —  Panmhlets,  —  Joumak,  —  Journalism,  —  Condte  Di- 
recteur.  — Jesuits., —  State  of  the  Question.  —  Meeting  of  the 
Chambers.  —  Character  of  Parties. 


It  has  been  the  destiny  of 
France,  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
world  by  alternate  scenes  of  de- 
gradation and  ^ory ;  by  astonish- 
ing vicissitudes  of  political  condi- 
tion ;  by  the  commission  of  the 
darkest  public  crimes,  and  by  the 
exhibition  of  magnanimity  and  of 
enthusiasm  m  the  pursuit  of  great 
national  objects,  seldom  surpass- 
ed ;  aqd  as  the  theatre  in  short, 
of  those  events,  achievements,  sac- 
rifices, and  revolutions  in  human 
affidrs,  whereon  history  delights 
to  dwell.  .The  bcideots  of  1830 
have  added  another  chapter  of 
deep  and  absorbing  interest  to  her 
already  wonderful  annals.  Since 
the  second  Restoration,  a  period 
of  comparatively  long  tranquillity, 
both  internal  and  external,  had 
elapsed,  when  the  Revolution  of 
the  Three  Days,  and  the  subordi- 
nate events  which  preceded  or 
accompanied  it,  came  to  interrupt 


the  protracted  calm  and  monotony 
of  afilkirs,  in  the  bosom  of  that 
people,  so  habituated  to  the  con- 
-templation  of  the  most  exciting 
changes,  the  most  extreme  and 
violent  vibrations,  in  the  combi- 
nations of  its  political  condition. 
Tranquil  the  period  may  well  be 
called,  for  France,  which  at  home 
saw  nothing  more  important  than 
the  assassination  of  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  the  descent  of  the  crown 
in  the  regular  order  of  hereditary 
succession,  an  occasional  upris-^ 
ing  and  consequent  fusillade  of 
the  uneasy  spirits  among  the  peo- 

t>Ie,  the  suppression  or  re-estab- 
ishment  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press, 
the  disbanding  of  the  National 
Guards,  a  contested  election,  the 
funeral  of  a  Manuel  or  a  Foy, 
stormy  discussions  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  of  capricious 
shiftings  of  the  ministerial  portfolios 
from  one  to  another  of  the  unsta- 
ble tenants  of  office  :  and  which 
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abroad  saw  nothing  more  innpor- 
tant  than  the  unopposed  invasion 
of  Spain,  or  the  bloodless  occu- 
pation of  the  Morea.  In  our  own 
fortunate,  peaceful,  and  prosper- 
ous land,  where  the  stability  and 
quiet  of  a  happy  form  of  govern- 
ment and  of  wise  laws  prevent  the 
frequent  occurrence  oi  those  pro- 
foundly interesting  events,  which 
electrify  mankind,  such  things 
could  not  pass  without  filling  a 
space,  by  no  means  insignificant, 
in  our  annals.  But  in  France  it 
is  otherwise  :  for  what  is  a  change 
of  ministry,  compared  with  a 
change  of  dynasty,  the  abolition 
^f  a  law  to  the  abolition  of  a  con- 
stitution, the  dispersion  of  a  hand- 
ful of  turbulent  students  to  the 
defeat  of  a  noble  army,  the  de- 
mise of  a  king  to  his  dethrone- 
ment, the  doating  ineptitude  of  a 
Louis  or  a  Charles  to  the  sublime 
aspirations  and  splendid  errors 
of  Napoleon?  And  the  inglo- 
rious chase  of  the  unresisting  Con- 
stitutionalists of^Spab  —  how  little 
worth  it  could  be  to  men,  who  had 
participated  in  the  magnificent 
triumphs  of  Marengo  and  Jena,  or 
the  bloody  reverses  of  Leipsic 
and  Watertoo!  But  animation 
and  vicissitude  and  preparation 
and  anticipation  have  once  more 
regained  their  sway  over  the 
course  of  pvblic  afiairs  in  France, 
and  by  consequence  in  the  rest  of 
Europe;  and  in  resuming  our 
narrative,  we  enter  apon  the  rec- 
ord of  events,  which  do  not  yield 
in  imponance  or  interest,  to  those 
which  signalized  the  days  of  the 
Republic  or  the  Empire. 

We  closed  the  history  of  France 
for  1829  with  an  account  of  the 
ibrmatioD  of  that  ministry,  which, 


in  the  brief  period  of  elerea 
months  from  its  appointment,  was 
destbed  to  overthrow  the  throne 
thev  were  designed  to  strengthen 
ancl  confirm.  M.  de  Polignac  had 
been  transferred  from  the  court 
of  St  James  to  the  hotel  of  For- 
eign Affairs  and  invested  with  the 
responsible  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, first,  as  minister  merely,  and 
afterwards  as  President  of  the 
Council,  in  order  to  gain  a  name 
synonymous  with  incapacity  as  a 
statesman,  and  fatuity  as  a  man. 
His  associates  were  either,  like 
*  MM.  de  Bourmont  and  La  Bour* 
donnaye,  the  most  supremely 
odious  individuals  in  France,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  great  body  of 
the  Nation;  or  like  MM.  Cour- 
voisier,  Chabrol,  and  Montbel, 
and  M.  Guemon  de  Ranville,  who 
soon  took  the  place  of  La  Bour- 
donnaye,  were  chiefly  distb- 
guished  for  thehr  known  or  sup- 
posed devotion  to  the  cause  of 
ulura-royihy  and  ittepttrti-pretre. 
Such  was  the  Cabbet,  consisting 
of  names  b  part  but  too  notorious 
at  the  present  hour,  whose  organ- 
ization signalized  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1829;  and  it  was  re- 
ceived with  those  ominous  and 
threatening  bursts  of  public  indig- 
nation, which  clearl]^  indicated  an 
approaching  crisis. 

if  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had 
been  at  this  time  in  session,  the 
Opposition  would,  of  course,  have 
chqsen  that  as  the  theatre  of  their 
resistance  to  the  new  Cabinet,  and 
the  voice  of  France  would  there 
have  been  heard  on  this  momen- 
tous subject.  But  Charles  and 
his  Camarilla  had  purposely  se- 
lected this  moment  for  a  change 
of  Mbistry,  b  order  to  give  the 
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new  MiDisters  time  to   mature 
tbeir  plans,  and  if  possible   ac- 
quire firmness  in  their  places,  be- 
fore they  should  be  called  upon  to 
face  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
If  the  opinions  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  Nation  had  not  been  long 
before  fully  made  up,  if  the  Peo- 
ple diemselves  had  stood  in  need 
of  any  regular  and  responsible 
coDcentration  of  public  opmionfor 
their  information  or  guidance  in 
this  emergency,  the  King  would 
hsLve  deriyed  great  advantage  from 
this  arrangement.  For  itisto.be 
considered  that  France,  with  its 
thirty  millions  of  inhabitants,  pos- 
sessed but  one  popular  assetnbly, 
but  one  body  in  which  the  great 
intelligences  of  the  times  could  in 
their  own  persons  address  the  lan- 
guage of  warning  or  persuasion  to 
their  feUow   citizens.  Provincial 
bodies,  analogousto  our  state  leg- 
islatures, unfortunately.it  had  not ; 
for,  by  a  political  oversight  of  the 
most  fatal  character,  the  ancient 
provinces,  which  at  the  Revolu- 
tion ofiered  so  favorable  a  basis  for 
a  Federal  Republic,    had  been 
sedubusly  and  anxiously  melted 
down  in  the  revolutionary  cruci- 
ble into  one   homogeneous  mass; 
Political  meetings  of  an  occasion- 
al nature,  suited  to  the  expression 
of  opinion  concerning  the  admin- 
isu^tion    of  public  affairs,  were 
either  contrary  to  the  laws,  or  un- 
sanctioned by  the  usages  of  the 
French.     The  Press    remained, 
and  the  Press  alone,  as  the  direct 
and  legitimate  channel  for  com- 
municating to  the  People  at  large 
the  views  and  feelings,  the  hopes 
and  apprehensions,  of  the  master- 
minds of  the  Nation.  Happily  the 
Press,  that  potent  engine  of  pub- . 
22* 


lie  movement  and  impulse,  was  at 
this  time  free,  and  was  thus  ena- 
bled to  utter  the  decisions  of  the 
national   will,    and     invoke  the 
friends  of  liberty   and  order  to 
stand  fast  each  by  the  other  in  the 
great  catastrophe  that  seemed  im- 
pending.    In  what  manner  the 
Press  discharged  thb  most  sacred 
duty  we  shall  presently  see  ;  but 
that  it  was  not  the  Press,   which 
created  the  public  excitement  im- 
mediately consequent  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Polignac  minis- 
try, is  satisfactorily  proved  by  the 
reception  given  to  La  Fayette  at 
this  period,  in  the  south  of  France. 
Since  the  Revolution  of  the 
Three   Days,  so  many  personal 
details  and  anecdotes  in  illustra- 
tion of  that  event  have  been  spread 
before  the  world  in  the  newspa- 
pers, that  all  men  now  understand 
the  elevated  position  occupied  by 
General  La  Fayette  in  his  own ' 
country.     They   have  seen  the 
extraodinary  influence  exercised 
by  him,  a  simple  Deputy,  in  giv- 
ing direction  to   the  march  of 
opinions  and  of  action.  It  was  the 
accumulated  result  of  reiterated 
acts  of  lofty  patriotbm  at  home, 
brightened  by  the  reflected  splen- 
dor of  his  illustrious  reputation  in 
another  hemisphere.    He  had  re- 
turned to  France,  after  the  Amer- 
ican war,  the  youthful  hero  of  a 
new-born     empire.      With    the 
characteristic  ardor  of  his  nature, 
he  threw  himself  into  that  Revo- 
lution, which  in  its  outset  promis-- 
ed  so  much  for  the  lasting  good  c» 
France.    When  bad  men  seized 
upon  the  helm  of  state,  and  La 
Fayette    was    compelled  to  fly 
from  a  country  reeling  with   the 
wild  vertigo  of  revolutionary  mad 
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ness,  he  became  the  martyr  of 
liberty,  as  the  prisoner  of  him, 
\N  ho  worthily  rules  the  Croats  and 
Huns  on  the  borders  of  European 
civilization  ;  —  of  him,  who,  not 
content  with  the  infamy  which  at- 
tached to  the  name  of  Austria,  as 
the  kidnapper  and  base  jailer  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  suffered 
that  name  to  be  in  like  manner 
disgraced  once  more,  by  re- 
peating the  same  petty  outrage 
against  the  laws  of  hospitality  and 
lionor  in  the  person  of  La  Fay- 
ette. When  restored  to  personal 
freedom  and  to  his  country,  he 
proudly  and  conscientiously  refus- 
ed that  homage  to  the  victorious 
child  of  the  Revolution,  which  ma- 
ny n  emigi^e  professor  of  ultra  roy- 
alism  had  condescended  to  pay,  but 
which  La  Fayette  could  not  be- 
stow even  upon  the  *  great  Julius' 
when '  false  to  Rome. '  Consistent 
in  his  untiring  zeal  for  national  lib- 
erty at  the  latter  epoch  of  the  Res- 
toration, he  of  course  earned  the 
honor  of  being  hated  by  the  Bour- 
bons in  proportion  as  he  was  be- 
loved by  France.  Meantime  he 
revisited  America,  and  retrod,  in 
one  continued  ovation,  —  such  as 
never  royal  progress  or  march  of 
oriental  pomp  had  exhibited,  — 
the  scenes  of  his  early  usefulness 
and  glory.  Bringing  back  to  his 
native  country  a  treasure  of  heart- 
felt blessings  and  heaped-up  to- 
kens of  eternal  gratitude,  to  show 
the  world  how  republicans  loved 
to  honor  their  benefactor,  here- 
appeared  anK)ng  the  children  of 
young  France  as  the  patriarch  of 
the  revolution,  holding  in  1829 
the  liberal  opinions  of  1789,  un- 
shaken by  misfortune  or  change, 
and  standing  as  it  were  the  im- 


movabletgod  Terminus,  to  indi- 
cate the  limits  between  liberty  and 
despotism. 

Such  at  this  moment  was  the 
general  position  of  La  Fayette, 
such  his  absolute  popularity  as  an 
individual.  His  intimate  connex- 
ion with  America  was  inciden- 
tally the  occasion  of  a  considera- 
ble enhancement  of  the  charm 
attached  to  his  name.  Col.  Le 
Vasseur's  Journal  of  his  patrcm's 
visit  to  America  had  recently  been 
published,  and  was  eagerly  read 
and  greatly  admired,  as  well  fix- 
its  own  intrinsic  merits,  as  onac- 
count  of  the  flattering  picture  it 
gives  of  the  political  condition  of 
the  United  States.  We  in  Amer- 
ica, who  judge  of  this  work  in  the 
translation,  and  who  are  familiar 
with  all  the  subjects  it  discusses, 
cannot  fully  appreciate  the  excel- 
lence and  value  of  it  as  composed 
for  the  meridian  of  France/  The 
highly  talented  and  most  estima- 
ble author  of  the  Journal,  who 
eourageou^  periOed  his  life  in 
the  combat  of  the  Three  Dajrs, 
and  bore  off  in  honorable  wounds 
the  brave  man's  badge  of  glory, 
wrote  ^  the  book  for  France,  who 
needed  the  examples  and  infor- 
mation it  contained,  not  for 
America,  who  ahready  possessed 
them  in  all  their  original  fullness. 
This  publication  therefore  so  op- 
portunely made,  while  it  direcdy 
added  to  the  celebrity  of  La  Fay- 
ette, operated  in  the  same  way 
indirectly,  by  reviving  the  sym- 
pathies of  edlightened  Frencfatnen 
in  the  prosperity  of  republican 
America,  and  gathering  those 
sympathies  around  La  Fayette  as 
the  visible  representative  of  trans- 
atlantic freedom. 
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These  explanations  are  neces- 
sary to  the  understandiiig  of  the 
fact  we  are  about  to  relate ;  at  the 
same  time  that  they  will  serve  to 
elucidate  the  deference  paid  to  La 
Fayette,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
in  the  preparadon  and  accom- 
plishment of  the  revoluuon  of  the 
Three  Days.  When  die  ordi- 
nances nominating  the  new  Minis- 
ters appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  La 
Ftryette  was  on  the  way  to  the 
south  of  France,  to  visit  his  pauri- 
monial  estates  in  his  native  prov- 
ince of  Auvergne,  which  had  been 
restored  to  him  under  the  law  of 
indemnity  ;  and  his  journey  was 
extended  to  the  delightful  resi- 
dence of  his  grand-daughter,  Mad- 
ame Adolphe  terrier,  amid  the 
rich  valleys  of  Dauphiny  and  the 
Isere.  Nothing,  except  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  welcome  to 
America^  could  exceed  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  La  Fayette  was 
fits  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
through  which  he  passed.  The 
people  seized  with  extreme  avid- 
ity upon  this  occasion  for  tesdfy^ 
ing  their  admiration  of  a  great 
man,  and  their  sense  of  the  actual 
complexion  of  the  political  affairs 
of  the  country.  ^  The  occasion 
was  most  auspictoos  in  both  res- 
pects. 

Thirtyeight  years  had  rolled 
rapidly  away  since  La  Fayette 
was  last  among  them ;  and  what 
a  mighty  mass  of  overpowering 
reflectioa  belonged  to  that  period 
in  the  flight  of  time  !  The  bright 
hopes  of  the  6rst  constitution,  the 
hind  splendors  of  the  Republic, 
the  maddening  excitements  of  the 
Empire,  the  two  Restorations  with 
all  their  train  of  humiliating  con- 
sequeoces,  arose  in  quick  succes- 


sion  before  the  imagination. — 
Louis  XIV.,  the  rash  tribunes  of 
the  Republic,  Napoleon,  and  an- 
other Louis,  had  all  passed  off  like 
a  dream,  and  the  ^contest  for  the 
secure  possession  of  constitutional 
freedom,  formerly  waged  by  the 
people  of  1791,  was  now,  after  so 
many  bloody  but  fruitless  sacrifi- 
ces,   renewedly  waging  by  the 
people  of  1829  with  untiring  res- 
olution and  pertinacity.    There 
lived  a  man,  bearing  the  name  of 
Charles  Capet,  and  the  ude  of 
King  of  France,  to   ^hom  the 
dreadful  lessons  of  the  age  seem- 
ed as  water  spilled  on  the  ground, 
or  seed  scattered  on  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  ;  and  who  in  sight  of 
the  red  soil  of  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  bronze  columns  of  the  Place 
Vendome  on  the  other,  was  medi- 
tating to  deprive  France,  as  she 
believed,  of  the  liberties  dearly 
l)ought  with  her  blood.     La  Fay- 
ette^ the  champion  of  freedom  iu 
1791,  reappeared    amoi^  them 
again,  the  champion  of  keedom 
in  1829 ;  and  he  seemed  as  one 
risen  from  the  dead,  the  resusci- 
tated memorial  of  a  by-gone  era, 
a  revenue  from  among  the  beati- 
fied spirits  of  the  early  days  of 
revolutionized  France,  come  to 
encourage  the  zealous,  to  fix  the 
wavering,  to  stimulate  the  p|ileg- 
matic,  and  to  deliver  a  mi^6n  of 
gratulation  and  hope  to  a  regener- 
ated race.    What  fitter  opportu- 
nity could  be  found  for  speaking 
out  the  universal  mdignadon  felt 
by  the  people  at  the  appointment 
of  a  ministry,  whose  very  existence 
in  office  they  considered  as  a  de- 
clared   conspiracy   against    the 
Charter? 
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Accordingly,  every  conceivable 
demonstration  of  popular  regard 
was  lavished  upon  La  Fayette,  — 
His  reception  in  the  great  city  of 
Lyons  may  be  taken  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the^  enthusiasm  which  ani- 
mated the  friends  of  liberty.     He 
was  escorted  into  tlie  city  in  tri- 
umph; illuminations  and  proces- 
sions   honored    his    arrival ;     a 
magnificent  dinner  was  given  him, 
which  several  distinguished  patri- 
ots attended ;  and  the  toasts  and 
speeches  pronounced  at  the  din- 
ner, were  proclaimed  in  every  cor- 
ner of  France,  by  the  thousand 
tongues  of  the  newspaper  press, 
and  in  myriads  of  small  pamphlets 
purposely  printed   to  be  widely 
circulated    among    the     people. 
La  Fayette  and  his  friend,  in  their 
speeches,    denounced   the    new 
Ministers  as  the  enemies  of  their 
country,  placed  in  office  by  the 
King  as  the  first  act  in  a  systema- 
tized design  for  arbitrarily  effect- 
ing a  total  change  in  the  Charter, 
and  circumscribing  the  rights  of 
the  People;     and   the  speakers 
boldly  and  confidently   declared 
that  France  never  would  and  nev- 
er could  submit  to  such  usurpation, 
but  was  ready  to  maintain  by  force 
the  integrity  of  the  Charter.     The 
Ministers  interposed  all  the  obsta- 
cles they  could  devise  in  the  way 
of  this  continual  demonstration  of 
public  exultation,  but  were  wholly 
unable  to  pevent  its  taking  place. 
The  vexation   and   annoyance  it 
occasioned  themi  was  excessive, 
and  they  displayed  the  most  pet^r 
and  pitiable  resentment  in  their 
attempts  to  check,  disparage,  or 
punish  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Peo- 
ple.   They  removed,  for  instance, 
the  mayor  of  ViziUe  on  account  of 
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his  participation  in  tb^  solemnities 
and  rejoicings  in  honor  of  La 
Fayette ;  but  unfortimately,  when 
the  appointment  of  a  successor 
came  up  for  consideration,  no  in- 
habitant of  the  place,  qualified  by 
law,  could  be  found,  who  had  not 
committed  the  same  unpardonable 
sin,  which  occasioned  the  remov- 
al of  the  late  mayor.    In  short  the 
leople  had  now  acquired  a  vent 
:or  their  feelings,   a  channel  for 
pouring  Out  their  sentiments    of 
contempt  of  the  Bourbons,  their 
indignation  at  the  appointment  of 
an  anti-constitutional  ministry,  and 
their  devoted   attachment  to  the 
Charter  and  the  great  principles 
of  the  Revolution.  And  the  King, 
if  possessed  6f  the  ordinary  dis- 
cernment and  understanding  of  a 
child,  when  he  witnessed  the  loud, 
general,  and  spontaneous  burst  of 
inflamed  feeling,  which  greeted 
the  accession  merely,  of  Ministers 
of  obnoxious  political'  principles, 
might  have  anticipated  the  explo- 
sion to  be  produced  by  any  open 
violation  oi  the  Charter. 

Meanwhile,  a  measure  of  oppo- 
sition and  of  anticipated  securihr 
against  usurpation  was  adopted, 
which  perplexed  the  Government 
still  more  than  the  manifestation 
of  regard  for  La  Fayette,  because 
it  was  a  direct  attack  on  the  march 
of  the  Grovemment  itself.  Appre^ 
bending,  with  what  reason  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  that  the  Min- 
isters intended  to  violate  the 
Charter,  that  a  part  of  the  scheme 
would  be  an  arbitrary  change  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
that  the  taxes  must  of  course  be 
voted  by  such  an  unconstitutioDal 
Legislature,  or  eke  levied  by  roy- 
al ordinance  without  any  pretence 
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of  regard  for  the  forms]  of  tbe 
Charter,  tbe  people  immediately 
saw  that  tbe  taxes  afibrded  anoint 
of  legal  and  peaceful  re^stance  to 
tbe  Government,  of  tbe  roost  ad- 
vantageous description.  It  was 
plainly  impossible  for  tbe  Minis- 
ters to  proceed  Witb  tbe  afiairs  oi 
the  kingdom  without  pecuniary 
resources,  either  in  imposts  or 
loans ;  and  tbe  latter  could  never 
be  obtained  unless  with  a  prospect 
of  repayment  by  means  ot  tbe  for- 
mer, or  some  mode  of  permanent- 
ly binding  tbe  Nation  to  their  re- 
imbursement. If  the  constitutional 
representatives  of  the  People  were 
deprived  of  their  proper  influence 
in  the  Government,  as  regularly 
exercised  in  the  grant  of  supplies, 
the  People  themselves  bad  the 
power  to  redress  the  wrong  by 
refusing  to  pay  any  tax  unlawiuUy 
imposed  on  their  estates.  The 
idea  was  deemed  a  happy  one  for 
the  liberal  and  national  party,  as 
it  was  a  dangerous  one  for  the 
Ministers  ;  and  a  plan  was  imme- 
diately arranged  and  put  hi  opera- 
tion for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
de^red  object,  which,  from  being 
first  adopted  by  the  landholders  of 
tbe  oM  province  of  Bretagne,  be- 
came known  by  the  name  of  tbe 
Breton  Subscription  or  Associa- 
tion. 

This  Association  had  a  twofold 
object.  They  proposed  in  tbe 
first  place  to  refuse  to  pay  any 
illegal  tax,  and  in  ,tbe  second 
place  to  raise  by  contribution  a 
common  fund  for  indemnifying 
any  subscriber,  whose  property  or 
person  might  suffer  by  reason  of 
his  refusal.  .  An  article  of  the 
Prospectus  explains  the  plan  in 
tbe   words  of  the  projectors.  — 


'  Tbe  Subscription  will  form  a  ^ 
fund  common  to  Bretagne,  des- 
tined to  indemnify  the  subscribers 
for  the  expenses  which  they  may 
incur  in  consequence  of  a  refusal 
to  pay  public  contributions  illegally 
imposed :  whether  without  tbe 
free,  regular  and  constitutional 
agreement  of  tbe  King  and  tbe 
two  Chambers,  in  conformity  with 
tbe  Charter  and  existmg  laws,  or 
with  the  agreement  of  Chambers 
formed  by  an  electoral  system, 
which  shall  not  have  been  voted 
according  to  constitutional  forms.' 
Tbe  scheme  appears  to  have 
been  a  perfect  one,  as  the  means 
of  peaceable  resistance  to  any 
arbitrary  acts  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment. If  generally  subscribed, 
the  prospectus  would  have  tbe 
effect  of  combining  the  whole  Na- 
tion in  a  lawful  confederacy  to  sus- 
tain tbe  Charter  in  spite  of  the 
physical  force  which  might  be 
wielded  by  the  King.  For  if  a 
subscriber  refused  to  pay  his  tax, 
tbe  Grovemment  could  but  order 
a  distraint  on  bis  propertv,  and  it 
was  easy  to  foresee  that  this 
would  aot  benefit  the  Treasury. 
The  whole  of  tbe  doMti  industri- 
e22e«,  tbe  great  capitalists  and  land- 
holders, tbe  possessors  of  tbe 
moveable  riches  of  the  country, 
were  in  general  ardent  friends  of 
tbe  liberal  cause.  If  thev  enroll- 
ed  themselves  as  parties  to  the 
Subscription,  a  distraint  would, 
avail  nothing,  because  there  would 
be  nobody  to  buy  the  property 
distrained  :  and  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  with  all  the  weahh  and  feel- 
ing of  the  Nation  on  one  side,  and 
nothing  but  a  taxgatherer's  war- 
rant on  the  other,  M.  de  Polignac 
would  be  greatiy  puzzled,  even  if 
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aided  by  all  the  alchymy  of  the 
baroD  Rothschild  and  his  brothers, 
to  transmute  into  good  current 
louisd'ors  that  all  important  por- 
tion of  the  annual  budget  of  one 
thousand  millions  of  francs,  which 
consists  in  direct  taxes.  If,  there- 
fore, a  more  summary  method  of 
testing  the  strength  of  parties  had 
not  been  adopted  during  the  Three 
Days,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
Ministry  must  have  gone  to  ship- 
wreck upon  the  shoalsof  the  Bre- 
ton Association ;  for  subscriptions' 
were  extensively  formed  as  well  in 
the  other  provinces  as  in  Bretagne. 
A  Prospectus  of  the  intended 
Subscription  was  published  at 
Paris  on  the  11th  of  September, 
in  a  zealous  liberal  newspaper  email- 
ed the  Journal  du  Commerce^  even 
before  the  formation  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  Government  pro- 
fessed to  look  upon  the  mere  im- 
putation of  unconstitutional  inten- 
tions, conveyed  in  the  Prospectus, 
as  an  aggravated  seditious  libel  and 
according  ordered  the  prosecution 
of  M.  Bert,  the^^ran^,x>r  respon- 
sible conductor  of  the  Journal  du 
Commerce.  The  ground  of  the 
prosecution  was  that  the  publica- 
tion tended  to  provoke  disobedi- 
ence to  the  laws,  and  to  bring  the 
King's  Government  into  hatred 
and  contempt,  by  spreading  a  be- 
lief that  the  Ministers  had  conspir- 
ed with  him  to  overthrow  the 
Charter.  And  although  the  editor 
was  condemned,  yet  th^  princi- 
ples assumed  by  the  Court  in  giv- 
ing judgment  converted  the  defeat 
into  a  triumph.  The  Court  de- 
cided that,  as  the  acts  intended  to 
be  guarded  against  would  be  un- 
lawful in  the  highest  degree,  it 
was  an  ouurage  on  the  Govem» 


meot  to  ascribe  to  it  the  btendoa 
of  committing  those  acts ;  thus  i  n- 
directly  sectioning  the  objects  and 
principles  of  the  Association,  while 
condemning  the  publication  of  the 
Prospectus. 

During  the  readue  of  the  au- 
tumn, and  until  the  announce- 
ment in  Januanr  of  the  approach- 
ing assembly  of  the  ChamoerSyDo 
public  event  of  such  consequence 
transpired ;  but  the  discussion  of 
the  great  political  question  now 
pending  agitated  all  France.  It  b 
not  true,  as  many  English  writers 
hs[ve*supposed,  that  the  great  pro- 
vincial cities  of  France  are  influ- 
enced solely  by  the  movements  of 
the  Parisians.  Lyons,  Rouen,. 
Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  and  the  oth- 
er great  cities,  all  possess  their 
own  opinions  and  feelings,  which, 
in  matters  affecting  the  political 
condition  of  the  country,  have 
sometimes  been  in  advance  and 
sometimes  in  arrears  of  Paris. 
Still,  as  the  permanent  seat  of  the 
Government,  as  the  great  capital 
of  literature  and  fashion,  as  the 
occasional  residence  of  the  men 
of  wealth  and  influence  froai 
the  provinces,  and  especially  as 
the  seat  of  an  administration, 
which  is  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree centralized  and  organized 
into  a  regular  subdivision  and 
subordinauon  of  bureaux^  and  as 
the  focus  of  the  national  intel- 
ligence and  improvement,  Pa- 
ris, very  properly,  or  at  least  very 
naturally,  communicates  an  impe- 
tus and  a  tone  to  public  measlires 
in  the  various  departments,  and 
therefore  seems  to  be  the  dictator 
of  that  national  sentiment,  of  which 
she  is  merely  the  visible  repre- 
sentative, the  chosen  mouth-piece, 
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ud  as  it  were  the  concentra- 
tion and  the  collected  essence. 
There,  at  any  rate,  the  changes 
of  political  deling  are  best  ob- 
served and  measured,  and  the 
opinioDS  expressed  there  will  be 
those  of  men  possessed  of  the 
largest  means  of  information  and 
the  most  competent  powers  of 
judgment.  In  addition  to  the 
Court,  the  high  functionaries  of 
Church  and  State,  the  wealthy 
manufacturers,  proprietors'  and 
bankers,  the  multitude  of  unem- 
ployed officers  of  the  army,  the 
men  of  science  and  letters  attach- 
ed to  the  various  institutions  of 
the  metropolis,  and  the  intelligent 
strangers  attracted  from  abroad, 
are  to  be  reckoned  the  large  num- 
ber of  clerks  and  subordinate 
employes  of  the  public  offices  or 

givate  enterprises  concentrated  in 
aris.  Therefore,  in  tracing  the 
Jrogress  of  opinion  and  events  in 
*rance  at  this  period,  it  will  prove 
to  be  sufficient,  in  general,  to 
draw  our  facts  and  inferences 
from  the  capital,  as  a  fit  barome- 
ter of  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
country. 

Paris  was,  in -fact,  the  place 
in  wluch  the  Ministers  them- 
selves chose  to  discuss  their  own 
purposes,  through  that  division  of 
the  press,  which  acted  as  their 
organ,  and  wliere  of  course  the 
opposition  exerted  their  greatest 
strength  in  the  same  way.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  the  Press 
havbg  been  free  from  the  shac- 
kles of  the  censure^  had  spoken 
with  a  boldness  and  talent,  espe- 
cially b  Paris,  which  had  con- 
verted all  men  into  politicians, 
and  bad  rendered  the  perusal  of 
ncy  political  disquisitions  one  of 


the  necessaries  of  life*  The  fa- 
vored modes  of  living  in  Paris 
greatly  facilitated  the  extensive 
circulation  of  the  public  journals, 
by  spreading  them  before  the 
thousands  who  frequented  the 
C(^s,  to  which  same  end  the 
establishment  of  numerous  Cabi" 
nets  de  Lecture  largely  contribu- 
ted. The  number  of  places  of 
refreshment  at  Paris,  under  vari- 
ous names,  at  which  the  journal^ 
can  be  read,  is  well  known  to  be 
very  great  in  itself,  and  they  are 
scattered  over  every  part  of  the 
city ;  being,  of  course,  especially 
numerous  in  the  Palais  Royal,  on 
the  Boulevards,  and  in  other  quar- 
ters, where  amusement  or  business 
attracts  the  greatest  concourse  of 
persons.  But  places  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  reading  the  newspa- 
pers and  other  light  periodical 
publications  had  been  multiplied 
at  the  period  in  question,  through 
the*  growing  interest  felt  in  the 
subject  of  politics,  created  by  the 
progress  of  free  discussion.  These 
Cabinet  de  Lectures  are  a  kind  of 
reading  rooms  wholly  unknown 
among  us,  being  well  suited  to 
the  exigencies  of  a  numerous  and 
unsettled  population  like  that  of 
Paris,  and  admirably  calculated 
for  their  wants  and  tastes ;  but 
very  difierent  from  the  reading 
rooms  which  are  found  in  our 
large  towns,  whether  provided  by 
editors  of  journals,  private  associ- 
ations, or  commercial  and  literary 
bodies  of  various  kinds.  The 
citizens  or  stranger,  who  enters  the 
Cabinet  de  Lecture^  pays  a  sous 
for  the  perusal  of  any  paper  he 
may  select ;  and  in  the  favorite 
promenades  and  public  gardens, 
asintheTuileriesand  elsewhere, 
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little  pavQions  are  tenanted  by  in-  ecute  composed  the  .staple  of  the 
dividuals,  who  keep  a  collection  nrahitude  of  light  publicationa. 
of  the  jouraals  to  be  let  on  the  Being  printed  ehndestinely  and 
sanfie  terms.  In  addition,  there-  anonymously  in  many  cases,  and 
fore  to  the  ordinary  means  of  thus  free  from  the  responsibility, 
circulatiag  political  disquisitions,  either  to  the  laws  or  to  good  man- 
which  exist  in  other  places,  Paris  ners,  which  checked  the  boldness 
possessed  others  peculiar  to  itsdf,  of  the  periodical  Press,  these  pam- 
which  gave  to  the  spirited  and  phlets  were  often  peculiarly  dioing 
eloquent  articles  of  the  journalist  and  personal  in  assailing  the  royid 
a  notoriety  unequalled  for  extent  family  as  well  as  die  officers  of 
and  celerity  ot  diffiision.  The  Goremment.  Such  interesting 
liberal' parQr  availed  themselves  works  gave  ample  occupation  to 
of  the  facilities  thus  aflbrded,  with  the  presses  of  that  very  proHGc 
consummate  address  and  extra-  and  highly  respectable  firm,  '  Les 
ordinary  zeal ;  spreading  before  Marcbands  des  Nouveautes^' 
the  reading  public,  in  pamphlets,  whose  publications  might  easily 
newspapers,  and  hrg^perthdicali  be  found  on  the  counters  of  the 
an  unremitted  treat  of  the  most  Palais  Royal  and  in  the  Passage 
aj^pe^istfi^ingrediaits;  maintain-  Colbert  or  Vero-Dodat|  but 
ing,  in  short,  a  war  of  argument,  whose  printing  office  or  study 
ridicule,  and  denunciation  against  wouki  be  rather  likely  to  elude  ob- 
the  Ministers,  to  which,  indeed,  servation. 
the  latter  responded,  but  with  far  It  may  well  be  supposed  that 
less  efficiency  and  ability,  and  in-  in  these  brochures  some  Bussy- 
comparably  less  of  influence  on  Rabutin  would  not  faQ  to  handle 
the  minds  of  the  People.  with  litde  reverence  the  scanda- 
Foremost  in  violence  of  Ian-  lous  chronicle  of  the  alleged  ten- 
guage  and  pungency  of  matter  der  interest  of  a  certain  Comte 
were  innumerable  pamphlets  of  d'Artois  in  the  Prince  Polignac ; 
various  kinds,  from  the  argumen-  that  the  English  connexions, 
tative  octavo  down  to^  the  littie  known  EngKsh  partialities,  and 
five  sous  brodiursy  which  made  supposed  Erfiglish  dependency  of 
up  in'  extent  of  eirenicon  for  the  new  Premier  were  Uazoned 
whatit  wanted  in  dignity  oPform.  in  glaring  colors;  and  that  his 
Vituperative  histories  of  the  lives  want  of  capacity,  his  subserviency 
and  past  conduct  of  the  several  to  the  Jesuits  and  his  hostile  in- 
Ministers  ;  sharp  and  bitter  crit-  tentioos  towards  the  Charter, 
iques  on  their  speeches,  writings,  were  held  up  to  public  scorn  and 
and  state  papers  ;  denunciations  indignation  with  all  the  warmth  of 
of  their  character  and  purposes  enthusiastic  but  unscrupulous  iek>- 
of  the  severest  strab;  pithy  anec-  quence.  The  Comte  de  Boar- 
dotes  and  &onf*-motf,  in  short,  every  nEKmt  presented  another  favcnite 
form  of  attack  and  annoyance,  object  of  attack,  in  which,  mdeed, 
which  the  fertile  mmds  and  busy  his  whole  military  and  political 
bands  in  the  great  Iherary  wcurk-  life  were  treated  with  imsparing 
sh<q>  of  Paris  coidd  devise  and  ex-  severi^r,  but    which  aimed   its 
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keenest  shafts,  of  course,  against 
bb  traitorous  abandonment  of  the 
Nttion  prior  to  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo:—  For  few,   very  few  of 
his  countrymen  could  be  found, 
who  did  not  view  that  act  of  double 
fraehood  considering  the  precise 
moment  when  it  was  perpetrated, 
as  twason  to  France  rather  than  to 
Napoleon.  During  the  few  months 
he  was  in  office,  the  Corote  de 
La   Bourdonnaye    was    equally 
loaded  with  obloquy  for  the  ex- 
travagance and  absurdity  of  his 
avowed  political  creed,    as  the 
wtux  dievalier  of  ukrabm,  the 
Don  Quixote  of  the  extrSme  droits 
who  had  opposed  M.  de  Villele 
as  almost  a   liberal,  end   M.  de 
Mart^ac  as  little  better  than  a 
jacobm.    MM.   Counroisier,   de 
liombel,  and    Chabrol   aflbrded 
fewer  grounds  of  violent  reproach 
than  their  colleagues;    but  they 
most  have  been  more  than  human 
to  have  presented  no  weak  point 
to  the  keen  scrutiny  of  the  wits  of 
Paris,  who  knew  how  to  depreci- 
ate and  ridicule  where  they  could 
not  condemn.     And  we  ought  to 
remark,  in  ibis   connexion,   that 
the  new  Prefect  of  Police,  M. 
Mangtn,   was  commemoraied,  in 
these  ephemeral  publications,  with 
more  than  bis  due  share  of  bitter- 
ness on  account  of  bis  zeabus  and 
oncompromising  Bourboni$m, 

The  productions  of  the  graver 
and  of  the  lithographic  pencil 
m%ht  well  have  a  place  by  the 
tide  of  the  foregoing  skirmish- 
ers and  light  troops  of  political 
warfare.  Indeed  the  lithographic 
pre»  is  going  far  towards  opera- 
ting the  same  revoluuon  in  regard 
to  the  art  of  engraving,  that  the 
primbg  press  has  in  respect  of 
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writing,  haviag  a  similar,  although 
not  equal,  comparative  facility  and 
cheapness  in  the  multiplication  of 
its  productions.  Of  course,  it  is 
capable  of  no  little  efficiency  as 
the  vehicle  for  circulating  impres- 
sions and  sketches,  and  thus  act- 
ing upon  the  popular  mind*  But 
the  French  are  not  particularly 
happy  in  the  design  or  invention 
of  political  caricatures.  In  this 
particular  they  are  ereatly  sur- 

i>a8sed  by  the  English,  while  the 
atter  are  immeasurably  behind 
their  national  rivals  in  the  compo^ 
sition  of  witty  and  wdl  aimed 
controversial  writings  of  a  light 
character.  If  the  stage  bad  not 
been  too  directly  under  tbe  su^ 
pervision  of  the  Police,  the  pub- 
lic feeling  would  have  sought  and 
found  a  ready  utterance  in  the 
lesser  theatres  of  Paris.  When- 
ever a  line  occurred  in  Marino 
Faliero  or  tbe  other  current  pieces 
of  the  day,  which  admitted  of 
application  to  public  affiirs,  the 
excitable  spirits  of  the  parterre 
were  sure  to  single  it  out  for  their 
applause.  But  the  Government 
jealously  watched  to  prevent  any- 
thing of  a  political  tendency  from 
being  introduced  on  the  stage.  A 
trifitng  incident  betrayed  tbeir 
sensitiveness  on  this  point.  The 
play  of  Paul  et  Pirginu  had 
been  announced  by  one  of  the 
minor  theatres,  which  little  piece 
has  among  its  dramatis  persona 
a  map  of  the  name  of  La  Bour^ 
donnaye*  This  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  awaken  the  apprehensions 
of  the  (jovemment,  who  *  antici- 
pated, perhaps,  that  the  occasion 
might  be  embraced  by  some  mer- 
ry ^  gentlemen  about  town'  to  ex- 
hibit marks  of  aflfectioo  for  tbe 
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ministerial  nahi^sake  of  Sainl- 
Pierre's  worthy  governor;  and 
Pavlet  Virginit  was  accordingly 
withdrawn  and  another  play  sub- 
stituted in  its  place* 

But  we  are  to  look  to  the  po- 
litical journals,  as  the  most  vig- 
orous and  efficient  combatants  in 
the  war  of  words  which  raged  at 
this  time ;  and  as  they  exercised 
great  influence  over  the  public 
sentiment  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  struggle  between  the  two 
antagonist  parties  in  the  kingdom, 
and  at  the  crisis  of  the  Three  Days 
acquired  a  direct  historical  interest 
in  the  Revolution,  it  is  proper  to 
enter  here  into  some  explanation  of 
the  c<Hidition  of  the  Newspaper 
Press  in  Paris.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  legal  ques- 
tions and  provisions  relating  to  this 
head,  any  further  than  to  state 
that,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
preliminary  forms  attending  the 
establishment  of  a  newspaper,  one 
of  which  was  the  very  just  one  of 
giving  responsible  security  to  meet 
any  claim  of  damages  which  might 
arise,  the  newspaper  press  was  at 
this  time  sdi)stant]ally  free  in  the 
same  sense  that  it  is  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  In  giving  such  secu- 
rity, the  editor  of  a  journal  was 
required  to  choose  his  vocation, 
for  the  reason  that  a  political  jour- 
nal assumed  liabilities  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  from  those  which  attach- 
ed to  ^jowmtd  des  modes j  a  lite-' 
rary  periodical,  or  a  theatrical 
courier.  And  some  of  our  read- 
ers may  need  to  be  informed 
that  a  much  more  complete  sub- 
division and  classification  of  the 
public  journals  exist  in  France 
than  in  England  or  America. 
Each  jL'uiUe  being  small  in  its 


dimenskms,  compared  with  ours, 
is  usually  appropriated,  in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree,  to  a  single  class 
of  subjects,  paying  only  incidental 
attention  to  others  out  of  its  main 
province,  instead  of  presenting  a 
comprehensive  and  universal  epi- 
tome of  intelligence,  miscellany, 
and  disquisition.  Thus  one  di- 
vision of  the  Paris  journals  is  de- 
voted mainly  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  tribunals,  another  to 
the  theatres,  others  to  religion,  to 
literature,  to  the  fashions,  to  dis- 
tinct departments  of  science  and 
the  arts,  and  so  forth ;  and  these, 
by  the  conditions  of  their  autliori- 
zation,  abstain  from  entering  upon 
the  troubled  sea  of  political  dis- 
cussion, unless  they  give  security 
for  that  ex  press  object.  It  is  cus- 
tomary, also,  to  issue  sheets  de- 
voted altogether  to  .  advertise- 
ments, called  .^^^icAfif;  so  that  un- 
like ours,  the  popular  daily  politi- 
cal journals  of  Paris,  such  as  the 
Journal  des  Dibats  and  the  Con-^ 
stiiuHonnely  contain  but  few  ad- 
vertisements, and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  purely  original  n>at- 
ter,  on  political  subjects.  Of. 
course,  the  whole  system  of  the  me- 
chanical arrangements  appertain- 
ing to  the  political  journals  in  Paris 
is  totally  different  from  our  own  ; 
and  a  popularyeutV/e  of  that  class, 
instead  of  being  made  up  of  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  public  doc- 
uments, laws,  judicial  proceed- 
ings, advertisements,  and  stale 
migratory  extracts  from  other  pa- 
pers, is  a  valuable  original  sheet 
of  political  news  and  discussions, 
enlivened  by  the  admixture  only 
of  such  a  portion  of  other  inter- 
esting topics  as  may  serve  to  give 
zest  to  the  more  solid  contents  of 
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the  paper.  They  constitute  « 
febicle  io  which  a  man  of  standiog 
and  talent,  an  eminent  statesman, 
a  profound  scholar,  a  peer  of  rank 
and  fioeage,  may,  without  dero- 
gation firom  his  character,  com- 
monicatehis  opinions  and  views 
of  public  affairs  to  the  People. 

One  of  these  journals,  it  is  well 
known,  is  a  sort  of  national  fixture, 
a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
GovemmCTt,  which  has  altered 
its  principles  a  hundred  times  in 
half  a  century  without  losing  its 
consistency,  and  whith,  although 
continually  changing,  is  always 
the  same.  The  Moniteur  is  al- 
ways the  organ  of  the  Govern- 
ment, just  in  the  same  way  as 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  the 
elements  of  speech ;  and  the 
Moniteur  feels  no  more  personal 
responsibility  (so  to  speak)  for  the 
sentiments  it  utters,  than  the  al- 
phabet does  for  the  use  we  make 
of  it  in  the  intercourse  of  life. 
This  journal  performs  a  double 
duty,  being,  in  the  first  place,  the 
authoritative  publisher  of  all  gov- 
ernment acts,  such  as  royal  ordi- 
nances, and  the  like,  and  being 
ennloyed,  in  the  second  place,  to 
defend  or  explain  the  doings  of 
the  Ministers  upon  information 
fiimisbed  by  themselves  for  that 
purpose*  It  is  an  arrangement 
which  seems  to  us  to  possess 
manifold  advantages  in  this  re- 
spect It  is  highly  desirable  that 
a  smgle  journal  should  constantly 
^ppear  at  the  seat  of  administra- 
tion of  a  great  country,  for  the 
information  as  well  of  its  own 
citizens  as  of  foreign  nations. 
Great  inconveniences  ensue  from 
the  wtmt  of  such  a  newspaper  in 
those  countries  where  the  plan  is 


imperfectly  carried  into  ^^t. 
In  England,  although  the  Courier 
was  long  the  nearest  accredit- 
ed organ  of  the  Ministers,  yet  it 
never  was  identified  with  the 
Gk>vemment  like  the  Moniteur, 
and  on  a  change  of  administra- 
tion has  ceased  to  possess  any 
particular  authority.  In  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  Journal  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  IiHelligencer  as 
the  official  paper,  and  the  Tele- 
graph to  the  Journal,  and  now 
again  the  Globe  to  the  Telegraph, 
as  the  shifting  tides  of  popular  fa- 
vor ebb  and  Bow,  and  one  party 
after  another  gairis  a  temporary 
ascendency  at  Washington.  It 
would  be  infinitely  better  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  the  French, 
in  order  that  all  men,  at  all  times 
and  places,  the  citizen  and  the 
foreigner,  the  present  generation 
and  the  future  historian,  might  be 
able  to  recur  to  a  single  journal  to 
obtain  a  sure  expoation  oj*  the 
views  of  the  Government  itself 
and  an  authoritative  record  of  its 
acts.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  to 
say  that  the  pages  of  the  Moniteur 
exhibit  principles  of  the  most  va- 
rious and  opposite  character,  and 
tbiA  so  it  is  inconsistent  with  it- 
self. So  is  the  statute-book  in- 
consistent ;  for  this  year  it  con- 
tains a  repeal  of  the  law  which  it 
promulgated  the  last,  although 
its  name  remains  unchanged.  It 
is  important  now,  it  is  desirajile 
hereafter,  to  know  what  Ministers 
think,  as  well  as  what  they  do; 
and  no  permanent  individuality  of 
character  being  claimed  by  the 
MonUeurj  no  consistency  is  for- 
feited by  its  adopting  the  succes- 
sive colors  of  the  existing  Giov- 
emment* 
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But  while  the  Polipac  Minis-  ed  the  triiUDpbaiiC  ezpedicot  of 
trjr  found  an  advocate  in  the  Man-  meeting  the  libellen  on  iheir  own 
itewr  as  a  mauer  of  course,  it  re-  ground  bj  means  of  talented  wri- 
lied  upon  other  journals,  the  pro-  ters  employed  to  defend  the  Mio- 
fessed  adherents  of  the  royalist  isters*  Prosecutions,  he  wiselj 
party  as  a  party,  and  by  cons^  remarks,  only  serve  in  such  cases 
quence  of  tne  leaders  of  that  par-  to  give  popularity  and  importance 
ty  when  invested  with  the  direc-  to  obscure  writers  of  pamphlets 
tion  of  public  affiiirs.  It  appears  and  newspaper  paragraphs.  Let 
from  some  of  the  curious  manu-  the  Ministers  empl^  the  same 
scripts  ibund  in  the  Tuileries  sbce  weapons  of  satire  and  ailment  in 
the  expulsiofi  of  the  Bourbons,  beating  down  the  Opposition  which 
that  tlM9y  very  liberally  employed  the  latter  directs  against  them  and 
the  pubhc  money  in  the  support  their  chance  of  success  will  in 
of  newspapers  favorable  to  their  general  be  far  greater  than  hv 
cause,  particularly  at  this  contin-  filing  criminal  informations.  M* 
gency.  No  less  than  five  millions  de  Polignac  made  use  of  both 
of  francs  had  been  expended  in  expedients,  it  is  true^  the  Utter  as 
the  purchase  of  anti-national  jour-  well  as  the  fonner ;  and  the  roy- 
nals.  Le  Piiote  had  received  alist  journals  in  his  pay  display- 
four  hundred  and  fourteen  thou-  ed  as  much  acrimony,  if  not  as 
sand  four  hundred  francs  ;  Le$  much  sincerity  and  talent,  as  their 
TabUttes  UniverseUes  three  hun->  more  numerous  adversaries, 
dred  and  etgbtyibur  thousand  fif-  Among  the  newspapers  entitled 
tythree  francs ;  Le  Journal  de  to  particular  consideration  as  tak- 
jTortif  nine  hundred  and  ejghtyfour  ing  the  royalist  part  in  the  great 
thousand  nme  hundred  francs;  constitutional  controversy  awaken- 
L^Oriflawime  four  hundred  and  ed  by  the  appointment  of  the  new 
twentysix  thousand  seven  htmdred  Ministry,  the  Oiioiidienne  and  the 
fortyone;  La  Quotidienne  four  Oazetie  de  France  should  be 
hundred  and  iortytwo  thousand  mentioned  as  possessing  the  re- 
three  hundred  sixtyfour  francs ;  spectability  of  established  daily 
Le  Jowmal  det  Moire*  four  bun-  journab,  having  a  name  and  repu- 
dred  and  sixtythree  thousand  five  tation  in  the  departments  as  well 
hundred  francs;  LaFaudre  for-  as  at  Paris.  These  two  newspa- 
tynine  thousand  francs ;  La  Go-  pers  participated,  it  will  be  seen, 
xette  de  JFVoiice  three  hundred  m  the  pecuniary  support  directly 
and  ninetyone  thousand  six  hun-  aflbrded  by  Government  to  tfaio 
dred  thirtythree  francs.  The  ministerial  section  of  the  Press, 
Government  was  fully  aware,  no  and  are  therefore  open  to  the  ex* 
doubt,  of  the  truth  and  justice  of  ception  of  acting  a  mercenary  part 
that  principle  which  is  laid  down  as  the  paid  agents  and  advocates 
by  Sir  Francis  North,  who  re-  of  the  measures  and  the  men  they 
cords  of  himself  that,  while  other  upheld.  Still  their  patrons,  sup- 
advisers  of  the  Crown  had  urged  porters,  and^  conductors  were  all 
prosecutions  against  those  who  of  the  royalist  side  from  prbctple, 
libelled  the  Ministers,  he  pn^pos-  or  at  least  in  principle ;  and  the/. 
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oododitedly  maintained  the  same  editors  of  these  iournak ;  for  who 

cause  tbejr  would  have  done  with-  would  not  have  been  proud  to  act 

out  any  golden  promptings  from  with  such  associates,  in  the  fur- 

the  Government.  therance  of  principles  equally  dear 

It  is  perfectly  notorious  that  to  the  hearts  of   all  ?     And  al- 

vastly  moreoftalent,  standing,  and  though  they  difiered  in  minor  ob- 

iotelUgence   was  enlisted  m  the  jects,  some  being  for  a  Republic, 

liberal  journals,  in  the  same  pro-  some  for  the  Charter  as  it  stood, 

portion  that  the  French  Nation,  for  Charles  X.,  but  with  better 

and  especially  the  ardent  young  advisers  around  his  tlirone,  and 

^Nrits  of  the  rismg  generation,  some  for  an  amendment  Charter, 

were  in  a  great  measure  heartily  and  another  dynasty  to  wear  the 

attached  to  the  liberal  cause,  and  crown,  yet  all  agreed  in  attach- 

eidier  zealously  opposed  to  the  ment  to  France,  and  hostility  to 

Bourbons,  or  at  any  rate  deter-  M,  de  Polignac  and  his  associates 

mined  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  as  the  enemies  of  France* 

the  Charter.     In  fact  the  mind  of       When  this  administration  came 

France  viewed  the  contest  as  one  into  office,  five  popular  daily  jour- 

between  the  Nation,  and  a  single  nals    immediately  and  ardently 

family^  however  the  high  ecclesi-  arrayed  themselves  against  it.  — . 

astics  and    the  imigris    nobles  Two  of  these,  the    Constitution- 

might  give  seeming  numbers  and  ne/and  the  Journal  dea  DibatSj 

adherents  to  that  single  family.  —  had  a  wider  circulation,  and   ex- 

When,  therefore,    we  come  to  efcised  a  greater  influence,  than 

wezk  of  the  Cofistitutianndj  the  any  other  papers  in  France.  — 

Jommal  de$  Dtbati^  the   Glohe^  One  of  these,  to  be  sure,  spoke 

and  other  liberal  papers,  we  have  the  well  known    sentiments  of 

no  bnger  to  deal  with  mercenary  Chateaubriand,  who,  through  all 

clerks  in  the  public  bureaux  writ-  his  active  opposition  to  the  Villele 

mgupthe  reputation  of  their  cAe/i,  ministry,  and  in  his  opposition  to 

or  humble  Grub-street  drudges,  the  Polignac  ministry,  retained  his 

executing  so  many   squares  of  fidelity  to  the  Bourbon  interest, 

newspaper  articles  according  to  which,  indeed,  he  has  manfully 

order  to  earn  their  daily  bread,  or  acted  up  to  ^nce  the  Revolution  of 

onprincipled  hirelings  laboring  on  the  Three  Days.     How  far  re- 

dirough  columns  of  vulgar  ribaldry  sentment  against  M.  de  Villele 

orblundering  fatuity  in  support  of  may  have  influenced  M  deCha- 

abad  cause.    It  was  the  Con-  teaubriand  we  pretend  not  to  say; 

stants,  the   Chateaubriands,  the  nor  is  it  material,  in  considering 

Jays,  the    K6ratrys,    the    Gui-  the  eflfect  of  his  writings  upon  the 

sols,  the  Broglies,  and  others  of  popularity  of  the  Government. — 

the  great  literary  iUuttratiom  of  But  the  other,  the  Conitituiion' 

France,  who  gave  dignity  and  in-  ne/,  entertained  no  scruples   to 

fluence  to  the  sheets  of  the  oppo-  prevent  its  entering  thoroughly  m- 

ation  presses ;  although  yoUnger  to  the  cause  of  the  Charter  and 

and  meaner  men  were  their  col-  the  People,  at  whatever  risk  to 

itAorateuTM  and  the  responsible  the  Bourbons.    Next  to  these  in 
28* 
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credit  were  the  Jaunuddu  Com^ 
meree,  a  paper  conducted  v  Jb 
^r^at  boldness  as  well  as  taiorjt, 
^hi%  the  Courrier  Franeaii.^-^ 
Ttie  MtMioger  dei  Chwmbres 
was  originally  estaUisbed  in  favor 
of  the  Martignac  ministrj,  but 
under  new  control  now  passed  in- 
to the  ranks  of  the  Opposition. 

Without  undertaking  to  specify 
or  characterize  all  the  daily  or 
other  papers  on  both  sides,  which 
at  this  time  existed,  we  mention 
two  others  that  were  distinguished 
for  the  efficacy  of  their  para- 
graphs. One  of  these  is  called  Lt 
Figaro.  The  journals,  which  we 
have  heretofore  mentioned,  are 
digni6ed  gazettes  of  that  class 
which  must  necessarily  cultivate 
a  certain  degree  of  retenu  and 
good  manners  in  their  style  of  dis- 
cussion and  the  tenor  of  their  arti- 
cles. They  contain  powerful  dis- 
cussions of  great  constitutional 
questions ;  elaborate  disquisitions 
on  the  state  and  prospects  of  the 
cotratry ;  earnest  appeals  to  the 
good  sense,  patriotism,  and  high 
feeling  of  the  Nation  ;  and  at- 
tacks oo  the  character,  principles, 
and  measures  of  the  Ministers  of 
a  more  labored  and  less  un- 
assuming nature.  But  the  Fig" 
aro  had  no  dignity  to  maintain, 
or  Uemiances  to  consult.  Rid- 
icule, sarcasm,  cutting  unspar- 
ing satire,  wit  in  every  shape, 
such  are  the  weapons  of  the 
Figaro ;  and  it  must  be  confess- 
ed that,  however  light  and  super- 
ficial its  articles,  they  were  sig- 
nalized by  talent,  spirit,  ingenui- 
ty, and  point,  which  made  them 
often  of  more  avail  than  the  most 
eloquent  effiisions  of  the  Journal 
df>s  Debati  or  the  ConstUutionnel. 
An  d  a  miscellaneous  Sunday  jour- 


nal, denominated  the  C&urrier  iet 
Bketeursj  acted  its  part  very  efii- 
ciently,  by  exhibiting,  often  is 
light  spirited  articles,  equal  hostil- 
ity against  the  'BImisters.  An 
example  wtU  best  illustrate  the 
nature  of  these  little  paragraphs. 

^OnconstrmVs^ys^o  Cowrrier 
dei  Electeurij  *  en  ce  monoent  des 
voituresy  qui  feront  la  route  de 
Paris  a  Bruxelles,  et  qu'  on  ap- 
pellera  Boumumtaiiei ;'  alluding 
to  the  familiar  carriages  of  Paris 
called  EeosioiieSf  Biamaisetf  tic. 
Again,  says  the  Courrier :  ^  On 
vend  au  Palais  Royal  un  grand 
nombre  de  tabati^res  sur  lesquel- 
lef^  est  riffiaeutke  la  Sainta  Gene 
de  Paul  Veronese,  avec  ces  mot 
au  has :  En  v6rit£  je  vous  le  dis, 
I'un  de  vous  doit  me  trahir.  On 
les  appelle  boites  d  la  Bourmonte.* 
Another  paragraph  states  the 
ainotmt  ot  his  appointments  in 
these  words:  ^Tarif  de  la  Fidi- 
lit6.  BourmontrecoitpourZet^^- 
vices  qu^il  a  rendut  dam  lajour^ 
nee  du  16  Jtiiit,  1815,  un  traite- 
ment  annuel  de  163,100  francs, 
savoir,  he,  be. '—  Pour  sa  part 
de  I'indemnit^,  lui.  ^iniral  de  la 
Ckouannerie  ei  de  PEmpire,  \\  a 
touch6  106,871  francs.'  We 
give  these  extracts,  not  as  specie 
mens,  but  as  examples,  of  the 
style  and  spirit  of  the  unceasing 
storm  of  political  missiles,  that 
were  thus  showered  upon  the  new 
Ministers. 

Leaving  out  of  consideratioQ 
the  Pariscr  Zeiiung  and  Galigna- 
ni's  Messenger,  papers  printed  one 
in  Germanjind  the  other  in  Eki- 
glish,  and  the  latter  with  an  evident 
leaning  to  the  popular  cause,  we 
see  that  the  majority  of  the  jour- 
nals in  number,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  ably  conducted. 
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were  opposed  to  the  Ministers.  — 
At  the  same  ume,  tlie  increasing 
fermentation  of  the  public  mind, 
the  apprehension  universally  en- 
tertained of  an  approaching  crisis, 
and  the  enthusiastic  ardor,  of  the 
young  politicians  of  the  day  led 
to  the  estabHshment,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  of  several  new 
papers,  which  outstripped  the  old- 
er Journals  in  boldness,  and  have 
acquired  a  lasting  reputation  by 
the  events  of  the  Three  Days.  — 
Such  are  the  Temps^  the  liation- 
al^  and  the  Rivolution^  — journals 
whose  names  are  sufficiently  indi- 
cative of  their  character.  They 
started  into  being  amid  the  con- 
cussion of  passions  and  opinions, 
*  to  share  in  the  glory  and  danger 
of  the  struggle  f  and  threw  them- 
selves into  the  contest  with  a  fear- 
lessness and  a  violence  of  spirit, 
which  nothing  but  the  extremity 
of  the  public  exigencies  could 
have  called  for  and  justified. — 
And  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
the  Qlobti  a  philosophical  and 
literary  journal,  distinguished  by 
the  contributions  of  M.  Guizot  and 
the  Due  do  Broglie,  quitted  its 
academic  walks  to  engage  in  the 
agitations  of  the  forum.  In  short, 
an  extraordinary  combination  of 
ability  slnd  zeal  was  now  exerting 
itself  through  the  liberal  press, 
having  for  its  professed  object  the 
maintenance  df  the  Charter,  but 
apparently  aiming  at,  or  at  least 
countenancing  some  ulterior  ob- 
ject; thus  constituting  a  new 
power  in  the  nation,  which  the 
royalist  party  designated  by  the 
name  of  Journaltsme.  In  fact 
Jaumalisme  and  the  ComU  IHr 
reeteur  formed  at  this  period  the 
bugbear  of  the  royalists,  as  the 


Congregation  did  that  of  the  fib- 
erals.  It  is  presumable  that  neith- 
er party  was  entirely  mistaken  in 
ascribing  influence  to  these  mys- 
terious abstractions ;  and  that  they 
were  not  mere  phantoms  of  the 
imagination,  conjured  up  by  ex- 
cited feelings  in  the  murky  atmo- 
sphere of  civil  discord. 

Journalismej  it  is  plain,  was  no 
imagmary  existence,  but  a  potent 
and  terrible  engine  of  the  times, 
which  might  well  awaken  the 
dread  of  an  interested  party,  or  of 
anti-national  Ministers.  The  pe- 
riodical Press  was  anything  but  a 
phantom.  It  was  the  Nation  de- 
claring itself  against  the  King,  and 
against  his  policy,  his  measures, 
his  principles,  and  his  advisers.  — 
Without  referring  to  any  inferior 
authority,  we  will  quote,  from  the 
celebrated  Report  of  the  Minis- 
ters themselves,  their  views  of  the 
influence*and  tendency  of  Journal- 
ism. ^  It  would  be  denying  what 
is  self  evident,*  they  say,  *  to  re- 
fuse seeine  in  the  journals  the 
principal  focus  of  a  corrnpt!on, 
the  progress  of  which  is  every 
day  more  sensible,  and  the  first 
source  of  the  calamities  which 
threaten  the  Kingdom.  Experi- 
ence speaks  more  loudly  than 
theories.  Men  who  are  doubtless 
enlightened,  and  whose  good  faith 
is  not  suspected,  led  away  by  the 
ill-understood  example  oi  a  neigh- 
boring people,  may  have  believed 
that  the  advantages  of  the  period- 
ical Press,  would  balance  its  in- 
conveniences, and  that  its  excesses 
would  be  neutralized  by  contrary 
excesses.  It  is  not  so :  the  proof 
is  decisive,  and  the  question  is 
now  judged  in  the  public  mind.  — 
At  all  times,  in  fact,  the  periodi- 
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cal  Press  has  been,  aod  it  is  in  its 
nature  to  be,  only  an  iDstrument 
of  disorder  and  sedition.  *  *  * 
It  endeavors,  by  constant,  perse- 
vering, daily-repeated  efforts,  to 
relax  all  the  bonds  of  obedience 
and  subordination ;  to  weaken  all 
the  springs  of  public  authority ;  to 
degrade  and  debase  it  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  People;  to  create 
agamst  it  everywhere  embarrass- 
ment and  resbtance.  Its  art  con- 
sists not  in  substituting  for  a  too 
easy  submission  of  mind,  a  prudent 
liberty  of  examination,  but  in  redu- 
cing to  a  problem  the  most  posi- 
tive truths.  Not  in  exciting  upon 
political  questions  frank  and  useful 
controversy,  but  in  placing  them 
in  a  false  light,  and  solving  them 
by  sophisms.  The  Press  has  thus 
excited  confusion  in  the  most  up- 
right minds,  has  shaken  the  most 
firm  convictions,  and  produced  in 
the  midst  of  society  a  confusion  of 
principles,  which  lends  itself  to  the 
most  fatal  attempts.  It  is  by  an- 
archy in  doctrines,  that  it  paves 
the  way  for  anarchy  in  the  State.' 
Such  is  the  view  taken  of  the 
character  of  Joumalismehy  ihe 
Ministers ;  and  it  is  evidently  a  false 
one ;  for  it  is  nothing  but  the  case 
made  out  in  all  ages  by  the  few, 
who  have  violently  possessed 
themselves  of  undue  power,  in 
opposition  to  the  many,  who  are 
continually  seeking,  by  peaceable 
means  if  they  can,  by  forcible  if 
they  must,  to  restore  the  equality 
of  political  rights,  which  the  God  of 
Nature  and  of  Christianity  bestow- 
ed on  the  human  race. 

In  fact,  it  is  not,  so  much  the 
periodical  Press,  as  it  is  the  art  of 
printing,  or  rather  the  faculty  of 
thinking  and  writing,  whose  use- 


fulness the  French  Ministers  would 
thus  impugn.  Tyranny  and  big- 
otry have  always  bad  their  grudge 
against  the  press ;  and  MM.  de 
Polignac,  Montbel,  and  their  as- 
sociates, were  not  singular  in  tlienr 
unfavorable  estimate  of  its  tenden- 
cy, as  an  agent  to  spread  abroad 
the  impressions,  operations  and  re- 
sults of  mind.  We  should  be 
departing  from  our  present  pur- 
pose to  argue  the  various  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  Ahis  subject ; 
and  to  argue  the  general  question 
in  the  United  States,  would  be  as 
idle  a  task  as  to  inquire  whether 
Washington  was  a  great  man, 
Franklin  a  wise  man,  or  Arnold  a 
bad  man.  America  settled  all 
those  points,  to  her  own  satis- 
faction at  least,  if  not  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  monarchs  and  their 
ministers  in  Europe,  soon  after  the 
year  1776.  We  confine  our- 
selves, therefore,  to  the  remarks 
necessary  to  disposing  of  this 
matter  as  an  imporiant  fact  in  the 
late  affairs  of  France. 

M.  de  Polignac's  position  is  that 
^  at  all  times  the  periodical  Press 
has  been,  and  U  is  in  its  nature 
to  6e,  only  an  instrument  of  disor- 
der and  sedition,'  and  this  we  say 
is  entirely  false.  Was  die  period- 
ical Press  '  only  an  instrument  of 
sedition'  under  the  paternal  guid- 
ance of  the  censure  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVIII.  ?  Was  it  only  an 
'  instrument  of  sedition'  in  the  reign 
of  Napoleon,  when  it  very  judi- 
ciously ^and  complaisantly  uttered 
what  he  directed,  and  loyally  sup- 
ported the  most  legitimate  of  Em- 
perors, him,  who  carved  out  his 
own  empire  with  his  own  eood 
sword,  instead  of  deriving  it  from 
the  accident  of  parentage,  or  by 
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treosmissioD  through  the  vulgar 
cbaonel  of  birth  ?  Is  the  Oaceta 
de  Madrid  or  the  Austrian  Ob* 
server  'only  an  instrument  of 
sedition'  ?  We  fancy  that  all  the 
sedition  which  these  pliant  ^  in- 
struments' of  power  excitO)  arises 
out  of  the  disgust  and  recoil  which 
tbeir  subserviency  awakens  in  the 
breasts  of  the  friends  of  justice 
and  liberty.  Nay,  to  come 
directly  to  the  very  case  itself, 
was  La  Quotidienne  'only  an 
instrument  of  sedition'  ?  Was  Le 
Drapeau  Blanc  ?  Was  UOrir 
fiamme  ?  If  either  of  these  jour- 
nals furthered  the  cause  of' anar- 
chy,' or  served  as  a  '  focus  of 
corruption»'  it  certainly  was  no 
want  of  good  will  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Saint  Louis,  or  of  zeal  in 
support  of  the  '  divine  right'  of 
kings,  which  subjected  them  to 
such  ungrateful  reproof  at  the 
hands  of  Charles  Dix. 

M.  dePolignac's  primary  error, 
therefore,  consists  in  attributing 
to  the  whole  periodical  Press  that 
character  which  could  only  be 
prttended,  upon  his  own  premises, 
of  that  portion  of  it  which  profes- 
sedly acted  in  defence  of  the 
Charter.  If  the  newspapers,  on 
that  side  of  the  question,  were 
coooparatively  speaking  so  numer- 
ous, so  able,  and  so  influential,  as 
to  constitute  a  new  power  in  the 
State,  it  was  either  the  fault  of 
the  Ministers  or  the  fault  of  their 
cause.  If  their  cause  was  that  of 
truth  and  reason,  why  did  they 
not  make  it  appear?  If  theur 
cause  was  th^t  of  the  national 
good,  why  did  they  not  carry 
with  them  the  feelings  of  the 
Nation  ?  They  understood  well 
the  Lord  Keeper  North's  pan- 


acea for  eountejacting  the  poison- 
ous effects  of  poliucal  libels  against 
the  Government,  and  they  admin- 
istered the  medicine,  it  seems,  in 
very  liberal  doses.  Having  the 
means  of  diverting  unaccounted 
millions  from  the  pockets  of  the 
People  into  those  of  such  skilful 
ccmtroversialists  of  their  party  as 
stoocl  ready  to  fight  the  mmisterial 
battles,  if  they  accomplished  noth- 
ing it  must  have  been  because 
their  cause  was  a  bad  one,  since 
the  vantage  ground  was  theirs,  and 
they  were  contending  not  for  hon- 
or merely  or  abstract  principles, 
but  for  their  very  existence.  As 
to  the  influence  of  Jaumalismej 
therofore,  in  promoting  the  Revo- 
lution of  the  Three  Days,  the 
plain  unvarnished  fact  is  this :  — 
The  liberal  journals  supported  the 
interests  of  the  Nation,  while  the 
ministerial  journals  were  doomed 
to  the  laborious  and  ungrateful 
task  of  supporting  the  adverse  in- 
terests ^  de  deux  vieillards  et  d'un* 
enfant,'  with  their  dependants, 
who  had  been  forced  upon  France 
by  the  bayonets  of  her  confeder- 
ate enemies.  The  Bourbons, 
^  the  two  old  gentlemen  and  one 
child,'  constituted  one  party,  and 
France  constituted  the  other. 
Of  course,  notwithstanding  all  the 
immediate  power  possessed  by 
the  King,  as  the  fountain  of  hon- 
ors, the  dispenser  of  rank  and  of- 
fice, the  bead  of  the  army  of 
troops  and  army  of  employes^  and 
master  of  the  public  revenues,  — 
notwithstanding  all  this,  when 
the  question  came  to  be.  Who 
should  reason  best,  who  should 
write  best,  who  should  conduct  a 
newspaper  best,  the  King  or 
the  Natioc,  it  was  easy  to  fore* 
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see  that  all  the  ripe,  spontaneous, 
independent,  patriotic  talent  of 
France  would  speedily  be  con- 
centrated into  the  new  power  of 
Jaurnalitme* 

The  remaining  subject  of  hor- 
ror, which  BO  disturbed  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  government  was 
invisible  in  itself,  liowever  sensi* 
ble  it  ma  V  have  been  in  its  effects. 
We  allude  to  the  alleged  Comiti 
DireciewTf  a  supposed  peroanent 
body,  stated  to  have  its  head 
quarters  at  Paris,  and  to  have  for 
its  object,  to  give  organization, 
system,  and  consequentefficacy, 
to  the  efforts  and  members  of  the 
omstitutional  party.  What  the 
fact  may  be  in  regard  to  any  such 
secret  *  Committee  of  Safety'  is 
unknown  to  us ;  but  we  must  say 
that  it  would  be  strange  if  such 
a  body  had  not  existed,  con- 
sidering the  stormy  aspect  of 
public  affairs.  Here  was  a  ma- 
tured plain,  it  was  believed,  on  the 
part  of  the- King,  to  endeavor,  by 
means  of  bis  Ministers,  to  over- 
throw the  Charter.  The  Minis- 
ters were  the  King's  permanent 
Comitc  Directeur  to  revolutionize 
France  in  the  interests  of  despo- 
tism. What  more  natural  and 
reasonable  than  that  the  people 
should  have  their  Comiti  Direc- 
teur to  sustain  the  constitution  of 
government  as  it  was,  or  even  to 
revolutionize  France  in  the  inter- 
ests of  liberty  ?  All  the  advan- 
tages were  certainly  on  the  side 
of  the  King's  Comiti  Directeur. 
They  had  the  physical  force  of  a 
large  standing  army  and  all  the 
apparatus  of  war  at  command  : 
their  antagonists  had  nothing  to 
meet  it  but  moral  courage  and 
brave  hearts  to  abide  the  issue.  -* 


The  people  unfortunately  had  to 
provide  funds  for  both  sides.  For 
we  may  be  sure  that  neither 
Charles  nor  M.  dePoiignac  pro- 
vided, out  of  their  own  private 
resources,  the  budget  of  ten  hun- 
dred millions  of  francs,  which 
they  had  both  power  and  will  to 
employ  in  furtherance  of  their 
schemes  of  usurpation  ;  and  we 
may  be  equally  sure,  if  MM.  La 
Fayette,  La6tte,  and  their  friends 
expended  any  money  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  support  of  jour- 
nals, in  defraying  the  cost  of  de- 
fending against  political  prosecu- 
tions, or  otherwise,  that  neither 
was  this  money  derived  from  the 
private  patrimony  of  M.  de  Polig- 
nac  or  Charies.  We  do  not  sup- 
pose that  such  a  desperate  moral 
contest,  as  was  carried  on  by  the 
national  party  in  Fiance,  from 
August  01  1829  to  July  of  1830, 
was  conducted  without  some  de- 
gree of  concert  among  their  trust-  ' 
ed  leaders,  or  a  ceitab  quantity 
of  revolutiofiary  rent  to  meet  the 
unavoidable  expenditures  of  such 
a  crisis.  And  we  know,  from 
authentic  documents,  now  before 
the  world,  that  the  Ministers  were 
combined  in  an  illegal  purpose, 
and  profusely  employed  the  pub- 
lic money  in  promoting  it.  Nay, 
if  the  liberals  had  a  secret  Comiti 
Directeur  to  manage  their  affiiirs, 
was  there  not  a  secret  Camarilla 
behind  the  throne,  an  irresponsi- 
ble cabinet,  equally  unknown  to 
the  Charter  with  the  Comiti^  and 
at  least  equally  dangerous  to  the 
State? 

And  this  inquiry  brings  us  to 
the  other  mysterious  power,  whose 
operations  were  too  sensibly  felt, 
and  which  constituted  the  subject 
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of  borror  to  the  friends  of  the 
Charter,  namely,,  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  Conjugation  or  affiliated  dis- 
ciples of  the  parti  pretre^  having 
ample  scope  for  intrigue  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  or  personal 
associates  of  the  Sovereign.  It 
was  well  remarked,  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Polignac  Mints- 
try,  that  it  could  not  stand ;  for 
the  Ministers  are  alone,  it  was 
said ;  nothing  sustains  them  but 
the  clergy  and  the  Ultras ;  and  in 
France  there  are  but  forty  thou- 
sand priests  and  a  hundred  thou- 
sand Ultras,  to  withstand  ihuiyone 
millions  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  constitutionalists.  But 
in  admitting  the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark, we  must  consider  the  great- 
er means  of  direct  influence 
possessed  by  a  Camanlla  of 
Clergy  and  Courtiers  behind  the 
throne,  than  can  be  exerted  by  the 
well  wishing,  patriotic  individuals 
of  the  people  at  large. 

We  might  well  believe,  if  we 
did  not  know,  that  the  Court  of  an 
emigrant  devotee  like  Charles  X., 
a  man  in  his  dotage,  with  but  scant 
remains  of  the  little  sense  he  ever 
was  blessed  with,  and  given  up  to 
ascetic  observances  and  the  chase, 
without  either  capacity  or  inclina- 
tion to  elevate  his  understanding 
to  the  level  of  the  times,  —  that 
in  such  a  Court  men  of  his  own 
temper,  character,  and  fortunes, 
would  be  the  favored  private  ad- 
visers of  his  conduct  and  keepers 
of  his  conscience,  whoever  might 
be  his  responsible  p  iblic  Minis- 
ters. The  lay  me  nbers  of  the 
Court,  of  course,  woild  consist  of 
the  privileged  families  of  the  an^ 
den  regime^  accustomed  to  bask 
in  the   sunshine  of  royal  grace. 


and  to  feed  their  extravagance  out 
of  the  treasures  of  the  state ;  sine- 
curists,  household  functionaries 
and  favorites,  the  retained  repre- 
sentatives of  tl)ose  courtiers  by 
profession,  who  had  ruined  the 
Bourbons  once,  and  were  now 
laboring  in  their  vocation  to  do  it 
again.  '  Habituated,'  says  a  live- 
ly French  writer,  *  to  contract 
debts,  to  spend  beyond  their  rev^ 
enues,to  live  tranquil  in  presence 
of  a  great  mass  of  creditors,  who 
could  be  silenced  by  a  lettre  de 
cachet  if  occasion  required,  they 
did  not  now  relish  absolute  sub* 
mission  to  legal  order.  No  longer 
to  find  an  odious  protection  in  the 
misapplication  of  the  laws ;  to  be 
compelled  to  Inre  on  their  income, 
and  not  at  the  charge  of  the  traders 
or  the  royal  treasury ;  to  be  able 
now  to  devour  only  a  determinate 
quantity  of  the  civil  h'st,  and  no 
more,  for  the  Cour  des  Comptet 
stares  them  in  the  face ;  to  be 
debarred  from  making  large  for* 
tunes  by  means  of  favoritism  or 
the  mistresses  of  the  King  ;  to 
tolerate  a  free  Press,  which  un- 
ceasingly reproaches  the  exactions 
and  follies  of  those  in  power  ;  no 
longer  to  tyrannize  over  comedi- 
ans and  authors :  — Such  are  the 
undying  tortures  which  perpetual- 
ly sting  the  gentry  of  the  Court. 
These  bloodsuckers  of  the  throne 
and  the  Nation  wish  for  the  whole, 
while  they  can  have  no  more 
than  their  appropriate  share ;  and 
hence  they  are  sworn  enemies  of 
the  Charter,  because  it  is  the 
Charter  which  binds  them  down 
to  that  state  of  things,  '  in  which 
consists,  not  their  happiness,  but 
the  happiness  of  France.*  If  this 
picture  is  highly  colored,  it  un- 
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doubtadly  possesses  too  much 
truth,  r  raoce  was  young  and 
new,  while  the  Court  was  old  and 
decrepit.  France  had  been  re- 
cently accustomed  to  nobles  by 
nature,  not  by  parentage;  to 
courtiers  who  could  speak  of  their 
own  achievements,  not  of  their 
ancestors  in  the  middle  ages.  — 
Tlie  Court  of  the  Restoration  had 
abundance  of  old  historical  names 
to  sbovff  but  France  had  forgotten 
them ;  the  illutirations  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Empire  we  e 
resplendent  with  contemporary  tri- 
umphs, which  had  efiaced  the 
expiring  glories  of  men,  who  held 
their  honors  by  virtue  of  the  deeds 
of  some  old  knight  of  yore,  who 
died  in  his  harness  four  hundred 
years  ago  m  a  petty  skirmish  un- 
der the  banners  of  Orleans  or 
Burgundy.  Who  now  thought  of 
Duras  or  Aumont^  or  cared  for 
Rohan  or  Polignac?  But  the 
name  of  Lannes  or  Ney,  of  Souk 
or  Massena,  was  like  the  voice  of 
a  trumpet  swelling  upon  the.  ear 
from  the  distant  bills.  It  spoke 
to  every  soulin  France  of  strick- 
en fields,  of  victories  achieved,  of 
glories  ineffiiceable,  of  •imperial 
splendors;  of  all  that  could  mad- 
den the  fancy  and  dwell  in  daz- 
ding  brilliancy  before  the  mind^s 
eye  forever.  Is  it  wonderful, 
then,  if  the  Court  which  surround- 
ed Charles  and  Louis  Antoine 
was  little  respected  by  the  Peo- 
ple, and  gained  no  confidence  from 
them ;  or  if  this  Court,  witli  the 
sympathies  it  possessed  and  the 
^  position  in  the  public  estimation  it 
occupied,  should  have  given  oc- 
casion to  make  itself  considered, 
in  its  general  influence,  hostile  to 
the  Charter? 


The  People  entertained,  at  this 
period,  stll  greater  disdrustof  the 
mfluence  of  the  Jesuits.  They 
saw  the  Congregation  extending 
its  ramifications  through  all  the 
provinces,Teceivmg  many  acces- 
sions from  superstition,  but  more 
firom  policy  and  aspiring  motives, 
and  especially  potent  in  the  region 
of  the  Palace  itself.  They  had 
struggled  hard  to  procure  even 
the  nominal  enforcement  of  the 
laws  against  the  Jesuits,  and  with 
little  efi^t.  France  believed 
that,  if  this  intriguing  and  ambi- 
tious order  of  priests  had  sway, 
ahhough  they  conspired  with  the 
King  and  the  aristocracy  to  en- 
slave the  ))eople  today,  they  would, 
when  they  had  advanced  thus  far, 
conspire  with  the  lowest  of  the 
People  to  enslave  the  King  tomor- 
row ;  and  that  they  labored  the 
triumph  of  absolution  only  in  or- 
der afterwards  to  build  up  an  in- 
quisition by  its  means.  In  a  coun- 
try like  France,  where  genuine 
and  rational  religion  bad  unfortu- 
nately lost  so  nuich  of  its  author- 
ity, it  was  not  to  be  presumed  that 
any  forbearance  would  be  felt  for 
designing  hypocrisy  which  assum- 
ed its  garb,  or  ambitious  Jesuitry, 
seeking  temporal  power  through 
the  permission  of  its  forms. 

We  have  deemed  it  proper  and 
useful,  as  well  as  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  our  work,  to  enter 
into  these  considerations,  although 
in  part  somewhat  argumentative 
in  their  nature,  because  they 
present  a  view  of  the  facts,  which, 
as  we  go  along,  will  be  found 
gradually  to  unfold  the  causes  of 
the  Revolution  of  the  Three  Days. 
We  proceed,  therefore,  to  explain 
the  state  of  the  great  question  at 
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issue  between  the  two  parties,  as  Ministers  actually  did  in  July, 
presented  tons  in  the  journals  1830,  and  recollect  bow  truly  the 
and  elsewhere,  during  the  period  liberal  party  anticipated  their  de- 
anterior  to  the  convocation  of  the  sign  eleven  months  before,  it 
Chatnbers.  would  seem   that  some  objure 

From  the  very  instant  of  the    intimation  of  that  purpose  had  es^ 
announcement  in  the  Moniteur  of   caped  from  those,who  wereat  the 
tbe  appointment  of  M.  de  Polig-    bottom  of   the   plot  against  the 
nac  and  his  associates,   a  never    Charter.     It  may   be,  however, 
ceasing  war  of  obloquy  had  been    that,  from  discussions  among  the 
carried  on  by  the   writers  in  the    courtiers  of  what  was  feasible  or 
interest  of  the  Opposition.     The    expedient,  men   acquainted  with 
liberd  party  did  not  pretend  that    the  ieelings  of  the  King  could  form 
anj  unconstitutional  measures  had    a  pretty  safe  conjecture  as  to  what 
been  adopted   by  the   Ministers,    the  Mmisters  would  attempt.     A 
but  took  a  stand  against  their  sup-    blow  at  the  liberty  of  the  Press  was 
posed,  intentions,  as  inferred  from    at  any  rate  to  be  reasonably  ex-^ 
various  circumstances.     Of  this    pected,  although  not  in  what  pre- 
course  the  Ministers  complained,    cise  manner  and   time   it  would 
as   being   factious    and    unjust,    be  struck.    Intentions  to  aher  the 
Wait,  said  they,  until  we  violate    composition  of  the  Chamber  of 
the  Charter,  or  manifest  some  dis-    Deputies  by  ordinance,   and   to 
position  to  do  it,  before  you  treat    remodel  the  electoral  system  in  the 
us  as  miscreants  and  traitors.  The    same  way,  were  confidently  impu- 
King  has  exercised  I^is  constitu-    ted,  as  steps  to  be  taken  prepara- 
tional  prerogadve  in  selecting  us    tory  to  gradually  doing  away  with 
to  be  his  responsible  advisers ;  it    all  those  provisions  of  the  Charter, 
will  be  time  enough  to  denounce    which  abridged  the  power  of  the 
our  character   and  conduct    as    Crown.     Such  were  the  design9 
Ministers,  when  as  Ministers  we    attributed  to  the  Ministers,  and 
deserve  reproach  by  the  commis-    of  which  the  People  were  called 
sioD  of  illegal  acts.    To  this  the    upon  to  beware. 
Eberal  part^"  replied  :  —  We  know        But  on  what  ground,  it  will  be 
that  vour  purposes  are  bad,  and    asked,  did  the  liberals  pretend  to 
we  can  hope  to  prevent  their  ac-    believe  that  the  Charter  was  in 
complishment  only  by  anticipating    danger  ?    We   answer,    that  the 

Jour  design,  and  preparing  the  known  character,  the  avowed  poli- 
fation  to  meet  the  possible  contin-  tics  of  the  Ministers,  and  the  fact 
eency ;  and  until  you  '  leave  the  of  their  being  in  office,  were  suf- 
Ministry,  and  men  of  other  princi-  ficient  to  convict  th^  King  and  the 
pies  are  appointed  in  their  place,  Dauphin  of  meditating  a  violation 
we  shall  not  cease  to  sound  the  of  the  Charter.  M.  de  Martignac 
toesin  of  alarm  and  proclaim  and  his  colleagues  were  royalists 
our  distrust  of  the  Government,  they  were  no  revolutionaiy  zealots 
Which  ade  was  justified  by  the  neither  democrats  nor  Bonapart- 
fccts?  ists.  Why  were  they  thrust  out  of 

When  we  consider  what  the  office,  unless  because  they  were 
24 
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considered  too  moderate,  tootem- 
poriziog,  too  conscientiously  at- 
tached to  the  Charter?  No  other 
plausible  reason  could  be  or  was 
alleged.    Again,  when  the  Mar- 
tignac    IMinistry    was  displaced, 
why  were   Polignac,  and  Bour- 
mont,  and  La  Bourdonnaye  plac- 
ed at  the  head  of  affairs,  unless 
because  they  were  tdtra  in  their 
principles,   and   prepared,    from 
rashness  or  ignorance,  to  go  fur- 
ther in  the  cause  of  absolutism 
than  M.  de  Martignac  could  be  in- 
duced to  proceed  ?  Nootber  plau- 
sible reason   could  be  or  was  al- 
leged. These  Ministers  are  not  to 
b^  considered  as  new  men,  of  un- 
tried opinions,  whose  future  acts 
could  be  left  to  develope  their  prin- 
ciples, so  that  thus  they  might  be 
judged.     It  would  have  been  as 
easy  to  suspect  the  Duchefse  d' An- 
gouleme  of  republican  tendencies, 
asM.  de  Polignac  or  M.  de  la 
Bourdonnaye  of  affection  for  the 
Charter.  Long  since  they  had  not 
only  hoisted  their  colors,  but  nail- 
ed them  to  the  mast.     M.  de  Po- 
lignac was  the  reputed  son  of 
Charles  X.,  in  the  same  way  that 
Richard  become  the  father   of 
Faulconbridge ;    and  he  arrived 
at  the  Premiership,  not  as  M.  de 
Villele  did,  by  force  of  talents,  by 
parliamentary  address  and  influ- 
ence, by  capacity  for  conducting 
public  cffairs,  but  as  De  Luynes 
or  Cinq-Mars  obtained  the  helm 
under  Louis  XllL,  or    Robert 
Carre  under  James  L,  through  the 
by-paths  of  personal  favoritism.  It 
was  undeniable  that  whatever  the 
King's  Camart^  willed,  Polignac 
would  will,  because  it  could  only 
be  to  represent  tbem,  and  to  act 
fir  Charles  as  an  individual,  not 
as  tie  Sovereign  of  a  great  Nation, 


that  be  was  made  Premier.  H. 
de  La  Boumonnaye  was  the  furi- 
ous orator  of  uhra  ultraism  ;  the 
extreme  of  the  extreme  gauche. 
M.  de  Bourmont  was,  in  bis  po- 
litical fortunes  indissolubly  iden- 
tified with  the  Bourbons  as  a  fami- 
ly, ever  since  that  act  of  treache- 
ry, which  gained  him  the  indigna- 
tion of  all  France.  It  was  enough 
for  the  liberals,  then,  to  see  such 
men  in  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  fact  alone  was  deci- 
sive of  the  question  ;  for  how  did 
they  come  into  office,  but  in  or- 
der to  sustain  the  counter  revolu- 
tion, the  Jesuits  and  absolutism  ? 

Unfortunately  for  M.  de  Po- 
lignac, he  was  open  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  subservient  to  the 
views  of  England ;  an  alleged  sub- 
serviency, which,  real  or  imagina- 
ry, was  a  very  efficacious  ground 
of  reproach,  in  consequence  of 
the  excessive  sensitiveness  of  the 
French  People  ou  this  subject. 
His  wife  was  English,  his  ibrttme 
was  in  England,  his  children  were 
brought  up  in  England,  he  pro- 
fessedly adipired  the  English 
Constitution  as  the  exemplar  of  a 
perfect  Government,  and  he  was 
a  personal  friend  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  having  long  resided  in 
England  in  the  capacity  of  am- 
bassador of  King  Charles.  These 
circumstances  were  sufficient  to 
coimtenance  the  imputation,  and 
to  enable  the  liberals  to  employ 
it  as  the  means  of  augmenting  his 
unpopularity ;  but  it  proved,  in 
the  sequel,  tJiat  he  paid  but  too 
little  heed  to  the  warnings  of 
Wellington  against  attemptmg  a 
eoup  cPitat, 

It  is  one  oi  the  extraordinary 
features  of  the  period  that  the 
Quottdienn0^  and  the  fewotl:er  pa 
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pers  which  supported  the  Minish 
\»rSi  performed  their  duty  with  a 
feeble  and  timid  spirit,  which  was 
oddly  contrasted  with  their  affect- 
ed scorn  of  the  liberal  party,  and 
the  blustering  tone  of  assumed  de- 
fiance and  reproach  which  mark- 
ed the  effusions.  They  were 
very  liberal  and  profuse  of  the 
terms  jacobin,  rivolutionnaireSj 
enemies  of  the  Kmg,  and  the  like ; 
but  they  made  a  wofuUy  lame 
apology  for  the  characters  and 
known  principles  of  the  Ministers  ; 
and  by  the  course  of  argument 
they  pursued,  as  to  the  question 
whether  a  violation  ofthe  Charter 
was  contemplated,  they  by  no 
means  tended  to  allay  the  public 
ferment  and  agitation.  Among  the 
documents,  wUch  have  come  to 
light  since  the  Three  Days,  are 
some  which  explain  this  seemmg 
mystery.  It  is  demonstrated  that 
the  King  and  his  back-stair  Cabi- 
net were  determined  to  expunge 
the  Revolution,  —  so  to  speak,  to 
carry  France  back  to  the  good  old 
days,  when  instead  of  an  elective 
Chamber  was  a  convenient  Coun- 
cil of  State  ;  when  the  Ministers 
were  responsible  to  nobody  but 
the  Ring,  and  the  King  was  re« 
sponsible  to  nobody  but  his  public 
luurbt,  some  shameless  Madame 
de  Pompadour  or  Madame  du 
Barry ;  and  when,  so  long  as  the 
hereditary  head  of  the  State  had 
a  Pone-atu?-  Cerfs  to  repair  to  for 
bis  amusement,  and  so  long,  as 
the  nobliMse  about  the  Court  had 
free  access  to  the  Treasury,  it 
mattered  little  what  became  of 
thetaxpayingpoytant  and  hour' 
geais  of  France. 
It  seems  that  when  La  Bourdon- 
naye  gave  place  in  November,  to 


M.  Guemon  de  Ranville,  this 
gentleman,  in  entering  the  Cabinet 
felt  bound  to  file  a  sort  of  protest 
against  their  proceedings  in  their 
intention  to  nullify  i^  Charter. 
*  Tlie  project,'  he  says,  *  which 
some  imprudent  royal'ists  would 
wish  to  push  the  Government  to 
adopt,  would  consist  in  dissolving 
the  Chambers  and  convoking  a 
new  one,  after  having  modi  i  d  , 
by  ordinance  the  electoral  law, 
and  suspended  the  freedom  ofthe 
Press  by  re-establishing  the  ceo- 
sorship*  1  know  not  if  this  would 
save  the  Monarchy  ;  but  it  would 
be  a  cavp  dT  itat  of  extreme  vio- 
lence. It  would  be  a  violation  id 
the  tbirtyfifth  article  of  the  Char- 
ter ;  that  is,  a  violation  of  the  oath 
taken  to  maintain  it.  Such  a  step 
would  never  become  the  King  nor 
conscientious  Ministers.'  Unhap- 
pily for  the  Bourbons  the  ingenu- 
ous advice  of  this  their  devoted 
servant,  a  man  of  unsuspected  at- 
tachment to  their  dynasty,  was 
not  favorably  entertained  ;  and 
the  Minister  himself  was  after^ 
wards  reasoned  oot  of  his  own 
better  judgment,  and  drivea  into 
a  participation  in  the  violent  e&up 
d*€iQt,  which  rubed  the  Monarchy 
and  himself. 

Other  ad^sers  were  at  work, 
whose  counsels  were  more  palata- 
ble to  the  dotard  on  the  throne, 
than  those  of  the  clear  sighted  M* 
Guemon  de  Ranville ;  as  plainly 
appears  .from  the  language  of  a 
memorial  communicated  to  the 
Dauphin  by  some  irresponsble 
foe  to  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
<  A  Sovereign,'  says  the  memorial, 
^  may  make  coups  JPeicU  for  the 
good  of  his  subjects.  They  will 
aknost  always  succeed,  tfhe  shows 
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that  they  are  for  the  benefit  of 
preat  proprietors  and  the  arroy, 
provided  force  and  secrecy  are  em- 
ployed tn  their  execution^  and 
prompt  justice  is  executed  oo 
the  factious.  Bayonets  support  • 
thrones.  The  soldier  belongs  to 
him  who  pays  him.  The  party 
of  the  liberals  is  without  a  chief. 
That  the  people  or  the  troops 
should  revolt,  they  must  find  or 
hope  for  safety  and  guarantees. 
It  is  not  a  few  groups  of  students, 
easy  to  be  dispersed  by  a  few 
shots  or  a  few  charges  of  cavalry, 
that  will  give  those  guarantees.' 
Here  are  precious  maxims  for  a 
constitutional  King.  The  great 
proprieiorsj  that  is,  the  oligarchy 
about  the  throne,  are  to  befiatter- 
ed  and  conciliated  with  the  prom- 
ise of  power,  and  the  army  is  to 
be  corrupted  by  largesses,  and 
then  all  will  go  well :  for  thrones 
are  supported  by  ^  bayonets,'  not 
by  the  afifection  of  the  People. 
This  rule  of  governing,  to  be  sure, 
may  not  prove  palatable  to  the 
millions  who  pay  and  suffer ;  but 
no  matter ;  they  are  unarmed ; 
they  are  base  fellahs,  bom  to  till 
the  ground,  to  discharge  imposts, 
to  bqget  slaves,  and  po  die  ;  and  if 
they  speak  of  their  chartered 
righto,  the  bayonet,  the  sabre,  and 
the  guillotine  will  reduce  them 
to  silence  and  submission.  We 
thank  Grod  that '  the  people,  and 
'  the  troops'  and  a  few  groups  of 
students,'  of  whom  this  menoorial- 
ist  speaks  so  contemptuously,  gave 
a  lesson  to  crowned  heads  on  *  the 
29th  of  July,'  which  will  be  re- 
membered by  the  servile  instru- 
ments of  oppression  in  Europe,  so 
long  as  a  iCing  cumbers  the  earth. 
But  the  memorialist    proceeds 


in  an  equally  significant  strain. 
^  Strike,'  says  he,  <  strike  with  a 
firm  hand  the  institutions  which 
owe  their  liitb  to  the  Revdution, 
and  by  which  it  is  perpetuated.' 
That  is,  suppress  the  Charter  by 
force,  and  aix>lish  all  thejiistand 
equal  laws  of  the  last  forty  years : 
and  he  might  as  well  have  added, 
demolish  half  Paris,  and  waste 
France  with  fire  and  swwd ;  for 
it  is  the  splendid  monuments  of 
one  and  the  wide  spreading  proa- 
perity  of  the  other,  qui  perp£tuesU 
la  revolution.  '  The  national  rep- 
resentation is  contrary  to  the  ge- 
nios,  the  manners  and  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Nation  firivoknis  and  tur- 
bulent like  ours.  Witi^  fifty  thou- 
sand advocates,  the  same  Dum- 
ber of  attorneys  and  clerks,  and 
such  a  host  of  physicians  and  sur- 
gecms  imbued  with  revohitioBaiy 
principles,  the  representative  form 
of  government,  resulting  from  the 
Charter,  is  a  continual  struggle 
of  parties,  which  engenders  dis- 
order, divides  the  country,  and 
oafeebles  the  State.  There  is  a 
repugnance,  a  natural  antipathy 
between  France  and  the  represen- 
tative system.  The  Monarchy 
requires,  in  order  to  be  firm  and 
preponderating  without,  as  well  as 
within,  a  Supreme  CouneUj  noi 
tu>o  rival  Chambers.  The  no^ 
blesse  has  incontestable  rights  to 
the  administration  of  the  State ; 
and  the  clergy  can  no  longer  re- 
main a  stranger  to  the  government 
of  France.'  It  is  impossible,  in 
our  apprehension,  to  conceive'  of 
principles  more  wretched,  coun- 
sels more  infatuated,  or  ignorance 
more  profound,  than  these  pas- 
sages betray.  We  tmdertake  not 
to  justify  or  extenuate  the  hotrors 
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and  excesses  of  the  French  ]Elevo- 
iution  ;  but  we  must  say  that  so 
long  as  Kings  maintain  that  no 
biSk  b  to  be  kept  with  their  sub- 
jects and  ik>  oaths  are  binding  in 
their  favor,  and  that  their  fellow 
men  are  of  no  farther  considera- 
tioo  but  to  be  '  taiU6s  et  corves  a 
la  roisericorde/  for  the  benefit  of 
a  few  idle  and  profligate  courtiers, 
—  we  cannot  discipline  our  re- 
publican feelings  into  a  state  of 
▼ery  extreme  sorrow  that  a  terri- 
ble lesson  of  retributive  and  recip- 
rocal justice  should  occasionally 
be  visMted  on  such  implacable  ene- 
mies of  the  whole  human  race. 

Having  thus  seen  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  apprehensions  en- 
tertained by  the .  constitutional 
party,  and  how  much  cause  there 
was  for  such  apprehensions,  we 
have  but  one  more  subject  to  ad- 
vert to,  before  proceeding  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Chambers.  We 
mean,  the  probable  issue  of  a  de- 
cisive struggle.  All  that  the  liber- 
ab  asked,  and  all  that  they  profess- 
ed to  desire,  was  the  conservation 
ofthe  Charter  and  the  appointment 
of  a  National  Ministry.  Yet  it  is 
uedeniable  that,  so  early  as  the 
close  of  1829,  very  just  calcula- 
tions could  be  made  re^rding  the 
probable  event,  if  the  Kin^  should 
tamper  with  the  Charter  and  fail. 
Many  hoped  and  desired  that  he 
wodid  attempt  a  coup  d^itat,  in 
the  anticipation  of  its  resulting  in 
the  gratification  .of  their  peculiar 
fedings  and  wbhes.  But  even 
those,  who  believed  in  the  expedi- 
ency and  success  of  a  coup  cP^tat 
as  a  royalist  measure,  could  not 
fail  to  reflect  on  itspotiibU  failure, 
and  to  look  to  what  would  be  the 
consequence.  The  analogy,  thus 
24* 


far,  strikingly  perfect,  between  the 
history  of  the  three  last  Stuarts  in 
England,  and  the  three  last  Bour- 
bons in  France,  was  continually 
folbwed  out  in  private  conversa- 
tion to  its  final  catastrophe,  and 
not  seldom  alluded  to  in  the  news- 
papers, especialy  those  of  Great 
Britain.  We  feel  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  mere  contem- 
plation of  this  analogy  had  great 
mfluencein  familiarizing  the  minds 
of  men  to  the  idea  ol  the  Due 
d'Orleans  as  a  kind  of  predestin- 
ed substitute  for  Charles  X.  We 
shall  not  here  anticipate  the  his- 
tory of  a  later  period,  by  under- 
taking to  develope  the  various 
circumstances  of  family  and  per- 
sonal popularity  and  public  con- 
venience which  subsequently  rais- 
ed Lfouis  Philippe  to  the  throne. 
We  speak  only  of  the  under  cur- 
rent of  public  sentiment,  the  pri- 
vately expressed  opinion,  the  half 
formed  fears  or  hopes,  which 
might  be  discerned  in  France 
late  in  1829,  and  before  any  ac- 
tual collision  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  People  and  the  King 
personally. 

We  know  the  fact  to  be  that, 
at  the  period  in  question,  the 
Orleans  family  occupied  this 
singular  position,  in  the  supposi- 
tion of  an  impending  revolution : 
They  were  the  first  choice  of  but' 
few,  they  were  the  second  choice 
of  nearlv  all.  The  Republicans 
regarded  the  succession  of  the 
Due  d'Orleans  as  the  next  best 
thing  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Republic;  the  Bonapartists  ad- 
mitted that  it  would  be  next  best 
to  the  restoration  of  the  rights  of 
the  young  Napoleon  ;  and  the 
Bourbonists  felt  that  it  would  be 
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next  best  to  the  coutinuance  in 
power  of  Charles  or  Louis  Ap- 
toine,  or  young  Henri.  The 
Republicans  would  prefer  it,  now, 
to  tne  reigning  family  or  to  the  son 
of  Marie  Louise ;  the  Royalists  to 
Napoleon  or  a  Republic  ;  and  the 
Bonapartists  to  a  Republic  proba- 
bly, certainly  to  the  Bourbons, 
whose  thorough  adherents  formed 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  Nation, 
and  that  fraction  neither  the  most 
intelligent  nor  the  most  influential. 
And  thus  Louis  Philippe,  while,  if 
he  relied  for  success  on  choice 
by  absolute  preference,  had  little 
chance  of  reaching  the  throne, 
had  the  fairest  prospects  as  the 
choice  by  compromise  and  politi- 
cal necessity. 

Such  was  the  state  of  public 
affiiirs,  when  the  royal  ordinance 
appeared  on  the  7th  of  January, 
appointing  the  2d  of  March  ensu- 
ing for  the  assembling  of  the 
Chambers.  It  could  no  longer 
be  said  that  the  King  intended  to 
dissolve  the  Chambers,  and  thus 
save  the  Ministers  from  the  in- 
convenience of  meeting  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Nation.  The 
question  now  was,  what  the  Cham- 
bers would  do,  and  what  the 
Ministers,  in  case  the  Legislature 
should  go  so  far  as  to  insist  on  a 
change  of  Ministry  as  the  condi- 
tion of  a  vote  of  supplies.  Mean- 
while, after  six  months  of  inactive 
irresolution,  of  almost  absolute 
quiescence,  of  timid,  fearful 
movenoent  in  tlie  mere  vicious  cir- 
cles of  6ttreaiicra/tc  formality,  the 
Ministers  had  really^  ventured  to 
do  something,  to  take  a  step  in  of- 
fice of  some  kind.  As  to  the  in- 
ternal afiairs  of  the  Kingdom  they 
bad  gone  so  far  as  to  conclude  to 


face  the  Chambers;  and  they 
even  made  a  couple  of  moves  ia 
relation  to  external  affiJrs. 

The  wise  rulers  of  Ekirqpe,  who 
had  crushed  the  power  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  by  mere  inadver- 
tence, and  called  into  being  a 
Republic  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  by  mistake,  were 
sorely  puzzled  to  decide  bow  to 
retrace  their  steps  with  becoming 
solemnity  and  gravity,  so  as 
not  to  encounter  too  much  re- 
proval  fi-om  an  injured  fellow- 
king,  nor  too  much  ridicule  from 
scoffing  and  irreverent  liberals. 
Among  other  ingenious  manoeu- 
vres to  this  aflTect,  they  were  now 
busy  in  selecting  some  unprovided 
member  of  the  royal  c^ue,  to  be 
imposed  upon  Crreece,  wi^  as  little 
consideratk)n  for  the  wishes  of  the 
interested  parties,  as  they  had  for- 
merly shown  in  subjecting  Genoa 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  Belgium 
to  William  of  Nassau,  or  France 
to  the  Bourbons.  The  fact  at 
length  became  known,  that  the 
choice  of  the  Allies  bad  fallen 
upon  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe 
Coburg,  and  was  made  the  subject 
matter  of  most  vehement  declama- 
tion against  M.  de  Polignac,  in 
consequence  of  the  relation  Leo- 
pold stood  in  as  to  Great  Britain. 
All  that  had  been  said  at  first 
against  Polignac,  as  being  under 
English  influence,  as  being  the 
tool  of  Wellington,  and  so  forth, 
was  now  renewed  wi^  tenfold  fury. 
What,  said  they ;  did  the  French 
fight  the  battle  of  Navarino,  did 
they  expend  their  blood  and 
treasure  in  drivine  Ibrahim  (inoro 
the  Morea,  that  me  son-m-law  of 
George  IV.,  uncle  and  nearest 
male  relation  of  the  Princess  yio- 
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toria,  the  dependent  pensioner  of 
England,  should  be  King  of 
Greece  ?  It  seemed  to  their  ex- 
cited minds  incontrovertible  proof 
of  the  subservience  of  the  Prince 
de  Polignac  to  the  arobiiious  views 
of  Great  Britain,  and  continued 
to  be  the  subject  of  angry  discus- 
sion, until  other  more  deeply  in- 
teresting topics  came  to  supply 
its  place. 

The  Ministers  had  now  begun 
in  earnest  to  set  about  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Dey  of  Algiers, 
with  whom  France  had  long  been 
at  issue,  without  taking  any  very 
decided  measures  to  bring  the 
^  controversy  to  a  close.  Had  they 
undertaken  the  expedition  in  good 
faith,  and  with  singleness  of  heart, 
solely  for  the  vindication  of  the 
honor  of  France,  it  might  have 
been  serviceable  to  the  reputation 
of  themselves  and  their  master.  — 
But  they  had  been  so  baited  by 
the  liberal  party,  that  tliey  could 
imdertake  nothing,  they  could 
think  of  nothing,  except  as  it  bore 
upon  the  question  of  their  minis- 
terial populari^,  and  the  success 
of  their  conspiracy  against  the 
Charter.  Therefore,  instead  of 
going  to  war  with  Algiers  in  order 
to  punish  a  violent  horde  of  pirates, 
as  England  had  done  not  long  be- 
fore ;  instead  of  going  to  war  in 
Airica  to  make  a  rich  and  valua- 
ble conquest,  as  England  was 
doing  every  few  years  in  Asia ; 
instead  of  pursuing  either  of  these 
objects,  M.  de  Polignac  entered 
upon  war  as  an  electioneering  ma- 
ncEuvre^  hoping  to  divert  public 
attention  from  bis  domestic  plans 
by  giving  it  new  occupation  abroad 
and  to  strengthen  himself  in  the 
public  iavor,  by  providing  food 


to  gratify  the  passion  for  militanr 
glory,  which  so  generally  prevail 
in  France.     But,  detecting  and 
exposing  hb  purpose  with  their 
customary  readiness  and  address, 
the  liberal  party  converted  even 
this  far  fetched  scheme  of  popu- 
larity into  an  addkional  ground  of 
public  condemnation  and  disgrace. 
Events  now   began  to  assume 
that  rapid  march,  which  had  been 
so  long  preparing  by  the  discus- 
sions and  agitations,  whereof  we 
have  thus  far  been  occupied   in 
giving  an  account.    The  Legisla- 
ture met, at  the  appobted  time ; 
and  the  remarkable  part  it  per- 
formed may  warrant  some  details 
as  to  the  parties  which  composed 
it,  and  the  prominent  men  in  each 
party.     While   every  one  knew 
familiarly  the  general  division  of 
each  Chamber,  attentive  observ- 
ers could  go  further,   and  single 
out  fractions  of  the  several  great 
parties,  sometimes  almost  as  bos- 
tile  to  each  other,  as  the  primary 
parties  themselves.      Beginning 
with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as 
the  popular  and  elective  branch, 
we  shall  then  add   a  few  words 
concerning  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
Conspicuous  in  the  Chamber  as 
the  professed  friends  of  the  crown 
was  the  Contre-Opposition^   the 
administration  party,  that  is,  com- 
monly known  frx>m  their    local 
position  as  the  Right.     In  this 
section  you  might  see  some,  who, 
independent  royalists,  having  come 
to  the  Chambers  with  sentiments 
rather  unfavorable  to  the  consti- 
tutional system,   had   learned  to 
admit  the  necessity  of  it  for  the 
safety  of  the  throne,  as  well  as  for 
the  tranquillity  of  France.  These 
men  formed  a  valuable  ingredient 
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of  tbe  Chamber.      Tbey  were 
consthotionalists  in    good     faith, 
always  iDcliiiingi  nevertheless,  to 
strengthen  the  royal   prerogative. 
They  spoke  a  constitutional  lan- 
guage, respected  the  Charter,  and 
had  resigned  themselves  to  follow 
its  forms,  without  seeking  to  in- 
fringe or  nullify  it     In  the  same 
i general  division  were  men,  who, 
eeling  as  if  the  great  question  still 
was  between    Royalty  and    the 
Revolution,  were  disposed  to  sus- 
tain the  Government  in  its  political 
weakness,   but  who,   guided   by 
conscientious  mot]ves,stood  ready 
to  repulse  all  Jesuitical  influence, 
and  to  demand   economy  in  the 
public  expenditures  and  a  proper 
consideration  of  the  public  wel- 
fare.    There,  also,  it  is  certain, 
were  some  men  whose  whole  souls 
were  given  up  to  the  contre  revo- 
lution in  its  purity  and  simplicity, 
who  had  reproached  all  past  ad- 
ministrations for  not  rushing  fast 
enough  in  a  retrograde  career, 
who  hailed  with  joy  tbe  advent  of 
Ministers  after  th^ir  own  heart, 
and  whose  only   fear  was  lest  a 
lingering  scruple  of  timidity  or  in- 
decision, should  so  cb^ck  the  lib- 
erticide  dispositions  of  M.  de  Po- 
lignac,  as  to  save  the  Charter  yet 
a  little  while.    And    associated 
with  these  last  were  some  few 
fanatical   congr^anititSy    urging 
the  Govemm^t  to  give  free  scope 
and  career  to  the  movements  of 
the  Jesuits.  Such  were  the    Con- 
tre-Opposition. 

From  the  very  commencement, 
a  large  third  of  the  Chamber  bad 
consisted  of  the  old  and  constant 
friends  of  liberty,  beaded  by  the 
men  who  had  ever  been  true  to 
France.    We  may  be  sure  their 


numbers  bad  not  dimi wished   iia« 
der    the    cmu^ing  ministry  of 
Martignac,  nor  their  zeal  under 
the    noTKoneediw    ministry  of 
Polignac  These  Deputies,  strong 
by  their  talents  still  more  than  by 
their  numbers,  might  be  regarded 
as  tbe  type  of  a  true  national  rep- 
resentation.   You  saw  there  tbe 
choice  spirits  of  France ;  iUustra* 
tiom  of  every  class ;  the  delega- 
tion of  the  genuine  interests  of  tbe 
Nation ;  U$  glories  of  the  army, 
of  science,  of  literature,  of  philos- 
ophy, of  the  bar ;    the  eminent 
names  among  the  great  landhold- 
ers, the  capitalists,  and  the  manu- 
facturers;   tbe  old  cddnitys  of 
the  year  '89  and  the  new  one 
since  aggregated   to  their  noble 
phalanx.      Whatever  shades  c^ 
division  might  exist  among  these 
soldiers  of  the  Charter,  however 
they  m'^t  individually   deare  to 
infuse  more  or  less  of  liberty  into 
the  institutions  of  their  country, 
they  were   fimly  united  in  one 
thing,   and  that  was,   determined 
hostility  to  the  Polignae  Ministry, 
their    measures,    principles  and 
intentions. 

Neutrality  and  nooderation  in 
pditics,  however  patriotic  the  mo- 
tive of  the  bdividual  professing 
these  qualities  may  be,  are  never 
held  in  high  favor  m  a  great  na- 
tional crisis.  Neutrality  is  apt  to 
be  considered  tbe  retreat  of  time- 
serving men,  who  have  not  inde- 
pendence enough  to  throw  them- 
selves frankly  into  the  ranks  of 
any  decided  party.  Unquestion- 
ably, however,  the  right  and  left 
Centres  of  the  Chamber  contain- 
ed many  worthy  men,  who  could 
not  be  accused  either  of  timidity 
or  of  calculation  m  assuming  a 
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kind  of  intermediate  position  be- 
tween tbe  widely  sundered  ex- 
tremes of  tbe  Opposition  and  Can- 
ire-Opposition.  Besides,  it  was 
bat  a  few  years  since,  that,  of 
more  than  four  hundred  Deputies, 
only  Mriy  were  found  to  vote 
against  tbe  Ministers ;  and  now 
tbey  outnumbered  their  antago- 
nists, perhaps,  or  at  least  were 
likely  to  do  it  with  the  aid  of  the 
Centre. 

Id  eharacterizing  the  smaller 
subdivisions  of  this  Chamber,  a 
spirited  author  has  said  that  the 
extreme  Right  consisted  of  the 
Jacobins  of  Royalty ;  the  Right, 
of  Royalists  somewhat  less  furious 
^n  their  neighbors  ;  the  Right 
Centre,  of  Royalists  having  a  vi- 
olent incKnation  to  be  reasonable  ; 
the  Left  Centre,  of.  Royalist  who 
desired  a  varnish  of  constitution- 
ality over  the  solid  advantages  of 
ministerialism  ;  the  Left,  of  the 
sincere  friends  of  the  Charter ; 
and  the  Extreme  Left,  of  the  Re- 
publicans, the  Radicals,  the  insa- 
tiable* 

La  Bourdonnaye,  who  had  just 
retired  from  office,  had  preten- 
sions to  be  considered  a  leader  of 
the  Extreme  Right,  these  pala- 
dins of  the  old  noblessBj  who  cer- 
tainly did  more  harm  than  good 
tolhe  King  by  their  extravagance. 
What  party  could  be  strengthen- 
ed by  a  Duplessis-Gren^dan;  who 
had  loudly  demanded  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  rack  and  other 
atrocious  barbarities  of  feudality, 
and  who  opposed,  the  law  of  in- 
demnity because  it  did  not  wrench 
all  the  fragments  of  the  national 
domain  from  the  hands  of  inno- 
cent purchasers,  and  restore  tbe 
very  estates  themselves  to  the  old 


proprietors  ?  By  a  La  Boesiere, 
who  deemed  it  a  breach  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  question  the 
propriety  of  anything  emanating 
from  the  Ministers  ?  By  a  Sala- 
berry,  to  whom  the  name  of  the 
Press  or  of  the  Charter,  was  as 
water  to  a  subject  of  the  hydro- 
phobia ?  And  if  others,  like  Cor- 
biere,  had  more  of  discretion,  tal- 
ent,  or  knowledge  of  the  world, 
they  labored  under  a  load  of  un- 
popularity, which  rendered  them 
of  little  avail  in  the  present  crisis. 
The  C<wi<rc-oppo«iion,  however, 
contained  men,  to  whom  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  the  respect  due 
to  integrity  and  ability,  although 
associated  in  positions  with  men, 
who  were  blindly  hastening  on  a 
new  Revolution.  Martignac  and 
.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  independendy 
of  their  numerous  other  claims  to 
consideration,  had  earned  a  new 
title  to  it  in  being  driven  from  the 
Ministry  to  make  room  for  the 
vowed  foes  of  the  Charter.  MM. 
de  Conny,  Delalot,  and  de  La- 
rocbefoucauld  with  others  of  their 
class,  might  also  be  singled  out 
from  the  rdnks  of  the  Right,  as 
uniting  great  personal  respecta- 
bility with  a  creed,  which  compri- 
sed the  Charter  and  the  King, 
the  Bourbons  and  France.  The 
Right  was  to  derive  what  aid  it 
might  from  the  Ministers  them- 
selves, at  least  from  such  among 
them  as  possessed  capacity  for  the 
business  of  a  deliberative  assem- 
bly ;  and  how  weak  they  bad 
previously  been,  in  this  essential 
element  of  a  vigorous  Cabinet,  is 
rendered  apparent  by  their  calling 
Guernon  de  Ranville  from  a  pro- 
inncial  bar  to  suceed  La  Bour- 
donnaye, on  account  of  the  rhetor- 
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ical  powers  and  supposed  parlia- 
mentary talent  of  the  former  gen- 
tleman. 

How  differently  constituted  -was 
the  Opposition  in  all  the  elemeuts 
of  national  consideration  and  the 
means  of  exercbing  popular  influ- 
ence !  Since  the  Three  Days 
their  names  have  become  familiar 
to  us  by  the  deeds  they  have  per- 
formed, or  the  speeches  they  have 
delivered,  in  the  cause  of  the 
Charter.  If  the  Left  contained 
fewer  of  the  old  aristocratical  fam- 
ilies, which  the  Restoration  had 
given  back  to  France,  it  was  rich 
in  everything  else,  and  in  that 
respect  even  was  not  deficient.  — 
If  the  La  Fayettes  aad  the  La- 
rochefoucauld-Liancourts,  with 
genealogies  running  back  into  eras 
co-existent  with  the  conquests  of 
the  French,  were  not  numerous 
among  the  Opposition,  who, 
among  the  Contre^Opposition^ 
deserved  to  foe  matched  with  the 
Royer  Collards,  the  Duponts,  the 
Piriers,  the  Dupins  ?  Here  were 
Firmin  Didot,  Lefebvre,  Jars,  Ca- 
simirP^rier,  Lafitte,  Balguerie, 
Temaux,  Laisne  de  Villevesque, 
who  broughtlo  the  deliberations 
of  the  Chamber  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  commerce  and  manu- 
factures of  their  country,  worth 
all  the  sangre  azvl  in  France  ; 
and  several  of  them  could  be  as 
eloquent  in  the  tribune,  as  they 
were  wise  and  well  informed  in 
the  committee  room.  Among  the 
great  publicists  and  eminent  mag- 


istrates were  Dupont  de  PEore^ 
exhibiting  a  life  of  public  useful- 
ness and  exalted  public  virtues  in 
legislative  and  juridical  functioiis 
coeval  with  the  Kevolution  ;  Me- 
chin,  a  contemporary  of  the  last 
in  the  length  of  his  public  services, 
and  distinguished  for  zeal  as  a 
debater  ;  Birenger,  a  publicist, 
whom  some  of  the  American  let- 
ter writers  have  absurdly  mistaken 
for  B^ranger  the  poet ;  Dupm 
and  Mauguin,  practising  advo- 
cates of  Paris,  equally  distinguish- 
ed at  the  Bar  and  in  the  Senate  ; 
and  Sclionen,  a  counsellor  of  the 
Cour  Royale  of  Paris  of  the  high- 
est  reputation  for  talents  and  pat- 
riotism. It  b  one  of  the  distinc- 
tions of  science  and  letters,  that 
they  diffu^  a  reputation  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  ordinary  politi- 
cal notoriety ;  and  Royer-CoUard, 
Etienne,  CharlesDupin,  K^ratry, 
and  Benjamin  Constant,  had  inore 
than  a  single  claim  to  be  known, 
whether  in  or  out  of  France.  — - 
Nor  should  we  omit  to  mention 
the  virtuous  Labbey  de  Pom- 
pieres,  since  lost  to  his  coirotry  by 
death  ;  or  Louis,  who  had  twice 
resigned  the  ministry  of  Finance 
rather  than  participate  in  acts  in- 
jurious to  his  country,  and  was 
now  a  steady  opponent  of  the 
Government,  or  S^bastiani  and 
Gerard,  the  former  so  well  known 
as  a  diplomatist,  and  both  as 
among  the  great  generals  of  the 
Empire  ;*  or  Laborde,  eminent 
as  an  author  and  a  politician,  and 


*  We  feel  tempted  to  extract  from  t  biographical  work  before  us,  a  specimen  of 
wel  applied  humor  conceroing  another  of  these  military  veterans.  Tlie  Deputy, 
General  Adam  de  La  Pommeraye,  says  an  author,  is  one  of  those  brave  soldiers,  who 
are  not  ashamed  of  having  planted  the  jPrench  colors  on  every  Cathedral  in  Enrope. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Chambers  of  1820,  always  voting  with  the  Lef^.  One  da? 
t  certain  Prefect  being  at  the  tribune,  where  he  spdce  rather  ungraciously  of  our  old 
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not  less  so  as  the  generous  dis- 
penser of  a  noble  fortune,  and  as 
a  spirited  public  benefactor. 

We  need  occupy  but  liule  time 
in  speaking  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  which  from  deliberating  in 
private,  attracted  less  of  general 
interest,  and  has  been  almost  pas- 
sive \fi  the  changes  of  the  Three 
Days.  It  contained  two  very  dis- 
tinct divisions,  one  of  which  would 
dadly  have  aided  M.  de  Polignac 
m  restoring  the  good  old  times, 
and  the  other  would  have  prefer- 
red to  let  things  remain  as  they 
were.  It  b  observable  tliat  neith- 
er did  all  the  ancient  nobles  be- 
long to  the  first  class,  nor  all  the 
novi  homines  to  the  latter,  but 
singular  mixtures  had  occurred  on 
both  sides.  Many  gentlemen 
of  name  and  arms  had  become 
reasonable  by  the  influence  of  re- 
flection and  experience.  Such 
were  MM.  the  jDucs  de  Morte- 
mart,  de  La  Vauguyon,  de  Choi- 
seul,  de  Broglie,  de  Doudeau- 


ville,  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand, 
the  Marquis  de  Jaucourt,  the  Vi- 
comte  de  Chateaubriand,  the 
Comtes  de  La  Ferronays  and  de 
Laroche-Aymond,  the  Marquis 
de  Catelan,  th«  Comtes  de  Pon- 
tecoulant,  de  Segur,  the  Due  de 
Praslin,  and  others  who  justly 
appreciates!  the  mad  schemes  of 
the  Government.  They  remem- 
l>ercd  what  the  noblesse  had  al- 
ready lost  in  the  unequal  contest 
of  parchment-privileges  against 
force,  they  foresaw  what  it  would 
again  lose  by  another  ^ch  strug- 
gle, and  they  sought  to  calm,  by 
moderation  and  prudence,  the  ex- 
altation and  exaggeration  of  the 
wild  apostles  of  a  royalist  revolu- 
tion. Although  sustained  by  the 
brilliant  cortege  of  the  titled  he- 
roes of  the  Republic  and  the 
Empire,  by  the  great  functiona- 
ries u  bo  had  been  the  lights  of 
their  times,  and  who  retained  in 
old  age  the  patriotic  spirit  of  their 
youth,  —  although  efficiently  aid- 


deleoder*,  M.  de  La  Pommeraye  interruped  the  Prefect  with  some  sharpness,  utter- 
log  an  exctamation  which  the  journals  of  next  day  translated  into  the  polite 
woMb,  You  are  a  piti/itl/eihw  !  Hereupon  the  orator  demanded  of  his  coUea^e, 
Ihroogh  the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  whether  the  General  had  really  intended  to 
insuU  him ;  and  Vk.  de  La  Pumineraye  frankly  answered  that  he  certainly  did 
intend  the  words  as  an  insult ;  to  which  the  Prefect  made  no  reply,  being  perfecUy 
•at  fffied  with  this  very  interesting  explanation. 

Another  EN^puty  is  thus  disposed  ofin  the  same  work  :  --- 

Delarode  (Yonne,  niinLfterial.)  Un  clou  €ha$te  V autre. 

M.  Boutin,  Deputy  going  out.    What  do  you  want 

M.  Delarode,  Deputy  entoriog.    Your  place. 
{  M.  B.  Are  you  a  vtntru  7 

M.  D.  M.  Piet  and  my  colleagues  wi!l  acknowledge  me  as  such. 

M.  B.  What  is  the  duty  of  ^  veniru  7 

Iff.  D.  To  vote  according  to  his  comicience. 

M.  B.  Where  is  the  conscience  of  aoenfru? 

M.  D,  In  his  interest 

M.  B.  Do  you  promi-ie  on  your  conscience  to  do  as  I  have  done,  to  vote  for  the 
Ministers,  and  to  cry  que$tion  /  when  occasion  requires  ? 

M.  D.  I  promise. 

M.  B.  Give  the  countersign. 

M.  D.  Ok>edience  and  profit. 

M.  B.  The  sacred  pledge. 

JM.  D.   Fi/e/Ze,  quand  mime  f 

M.  B.  It  is  well ;  take  your  place,   vote,  and  prosper 
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ed  bj  such  men,  the  Mortem  arts 
aod  the  Ch&teaubriaDds  strove  in 
rain  to  control  a  suicidal  mad- 
ness of  policy,  which  they  knew 
would  work  the  destruction  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  had  reason  to 
fear  would  prove  equally  fatal  in 
its  consequences  to  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  Of  M.  de  Pastoref,  the 
perpetual  President,  we  will  mere- 
ly add,  that  he  had  well  attained 
his  political  elevation  by  a  career 
of  meritorious  public  services,  hav- 
ing traversed  the  Revolution  with 
honor,  b  was  pointedly  remark- 
ed of  him,  long  before  any  body 
anticipated  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Three  Days :  — '  U  ne  nuira  ja- 
mais de  lui-mSme  a  I'ordre  ^ta- 
bli  ;  mais,  si  on  voulait  le  renver- 
ser,  il  laisserait  faire.'  The  eyent 
has  very  strikingly  verified  this 
prediction. 

Such  was  the  Legislature,  be- 
fore whom  the  Ministers  were 
now  called  upon  to  account,  not  for 
their  measures,  but  for  their  exis- 
tence in  office.  Anxious  expec- 
tation filled  every  mind,  and  an- 
gry discussions  were  heard  in 
every  circle,  as  to  the  form  in 
which  this  great  question  would 
come  up,  and  the  effect  of  any 
hostile  demonstration  on  the  part 
either  of  the  ministers  or  of  the 
Opposition.     Would   the   Minis- 


ters resign  if  the  Address  of  the 
Deputies  should  be  against  tbem, 
and  a  dissdution  of  the  Chamber 
ensue  ?  The  rojralist  journals 
said,  no.  '  The  Address,'  they 
argued,  *  is  of  little  consequence: 
if  it  is  hostile,  Ministers  will  put  it 
in  their  pockets,  and  pursue  their 
course  as  before;  they  ar^  not 
persons  to  retire  because  they  are 
asked  to  do  so.  Let  them  hold 
firm;  the  Address  will  pass  ibr 
nothing  ;  and  they  will  have  the 
majority  for  the  Budget.'  Sup- 
posing this  to  be  their  course,  and 
the  Mbisters  to  disregard  the 
menaces  of  the  Opposition,  yet, 
if  the  latter  should  have  the  ma- 
jority in  the  Chamber,  what  would 
or  ought  to  be  the  e&ct  of  their 
refusing  the  Budget?  Would 
the  Ministers  then  yield  to  the 
National  Representatives  ?  Or 
would  the  King,  indignant  at  such 
an  interference  with  his  pretended 

Srerogative  in  the  selection  of  his 
linisters,  dissolve  the  Chambers  ? 
And  if  so,  would  he  order  a  new 
election  thus  making  an  appeal 
to  the  voice  of  the  li  ation  ?  Or 
would  he  undertake  a  coup  JPetat^ 
in  the  hope  of  maintaining  his 
ground  by  force?  These  deli- 
cate andf  difficult  questions  were 
at  leneth  cut  short  by  the  unex- 
pected arival  of  the  national  crisis. 
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FBANCE,   CONTINUED. 


Meeting^of  the  Chambers.  —  Speech  of  the  King.  —  Address  ef 
the  Veputies.  —  Prorogation.  —  Discussions.  —  Dissolution  of 
the  Chamber.  —  New  Ministers,  -r-  Elections.  —  Algerine  Expe- 
dition. — State  of  Algiers.  —  Cause  of  the  War.  -^  Prepara- 
tion.  —  handing  in  Africa.  —  Surrender  of  Algiers.  —  Colo- 
nization of  Africa. 


The  French  Chambers  assem- 
bled OD  the  2d  of  March.  All 
Fraoceawait^id  with  intense  anxi- 
ety the  result  of  this  the  most 
important  legislative  meeting 
which  had  occurred  since  the 
Restoration. 

The  King's  Speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  after  al- 
luding to  the  probable  termina- 
tion of  the  negotiations  regarding 
Greece  and  the  intended  Alge- 
rine expedition,  and  to  some  mi- 
nor topics  of  internal  policy,  con- 
cluded with  these  words  :  ^  The 
Charter  has  placed  the  public  lib- 
erties under  the  safeguard  of  the 
rights  of  my  throne.  These 
ri^Us  are  sacred ;  my  duty  is  to 
transmit  them  entire  to  my  suc- 
cessors. Peers  of  France  and 
Deputies  of  Departments,  I  doubt 
not  of  your  co-operation  in  effect- 
ing the  good  which  I  wish  to  ac- 
25 


coraplish.     You  will   repel  with 
contempt  the  perfidious  insinua- 
tions which  malevolence  endeav- 
ors   to   propagate.    If  culpable 
manoeuvres      should    raise    up 
against  my  Government  obstacles 
which  I  am  unable  —  (he  added 
on  recovering  himself)  which  I 
do  not  wish — to  foresee,  I  shall 
find  the   power  of  surmounting 
them  in  my  resolution  to  maintain 
the  public  peace,  in  my  just  con- 
fidence in  the  French,  and  in  the 
love   which  they    have  always 
shown  for  their  Kings.' 

In  weighing  impartially  these 
expressions,  which  occasioned  so 
much  heat,  excitement  and  dis- 
cussion at  the  time,  and  which  had 
such  a  decided  eflect  in  precipi- 
tating the  critical  moment,  it  seems 
clear  to  us  that  the  great  error  of 
the  Speech  was  in  its  mal-adapta- 
tion  to  the  sentiments  and  qpin- 
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ions  which  then  pervaded  France. 
It  appeared  little  beuer  than 
mockery  to  speak  of  *  the  love' 
which  the  French  had  *  always 
shown  for  their  Kings,'  in  sight  of 
the  half  finished  monument  of  the 
Place  Louis  Quinze,  where  the 
statue  of  Liberty  stood  within  the 
memory  of  all  men,  and  where 
Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  Madame  Elizabeth  perished 
on  the  scafibld.  h  was  a  compli- 
ment to  the  Frencn  no  less  equivo- 
cal, for  a  Bourbon  to  pretend  a 
*  just  confidence'  in  them,  when 
tbey  bad  seized  on  all  occasions  to 
inspire  that  family  with  well  found- 
ed distrust,  Inr  killing  four  of  its 
males  within  forty  years,  and  only 
tolerating  the  residue  from  dire 
necessity.  And  to  talk  of  the 
<  sacred  rights'  of  a  throne,  which 
was,  by  the  confession  of  the 
Ministers  themselves,  already 
shaken  to  its  foundations  by  the 
assaults  of  revolutionary  violence ; 
to  propose  to  place  the  *  public 
liberties''  under  the  safeguard  of 
kscrumbling  fabric ;  andcompla- 
eendy  to  hold  up  the  liberties  of 
die  rcople  m  contrast  with  the 
rights  of  royalty :  all  this  would 
have  been  injudicious  at  any  time, 
but  at  the  present  conjuncture  was 
unspeakably  ridiculous.  It  was, 
however,  the  denunciation  of 
the  *  perfidious  insinuations,'  of 
the  *  malevolence'  and  of  the 
^  culpable  manoeuvres'  of  the 
Opposition;  and  the  implied 
threat  b  the  concluding  sentence^ 
which  roused  the  resentment  and, 
stimulated  the  resolution  of  the 
Chamber. 

The  Opposition,  feeling  entire 
confidence  in  carrying  with  theni 


a  decided  majority  of  the  Deputies, 
proposed  an  Address  in  reply  to 
the  Speech,  expressiveof  their  de- 
termined purpose.  The  debates 
m  the  French  Chamber  have  al- 
ways been  prone  to  assume  con- 
Hiderable vivacity t>f manner;  but 
never,  since  the  Restoration,  had 
an  occasion  arisen,  in  which  the 
greatness  of  the  stake  could  better 
have  sanctioned  the  most  earnest 
appeals  of  parliamentary  elo- 
cpience.  The  royalists,  conscious 
as  tbey  must  have  been  of  the 
probable  issue,  did  not  abate  one 
jot  of  their  confidence  in  language. 
They  pretended  the  Charter  was 
a  mere  gift  of  royalty,  not  a  eon- 
sequence  or  efl!ect  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  nay,  that  it  was  a  voluntary 
and  an  unexpected  sift.  All 
France,  said  M.  de  Conny,  is 
counter-revolutionary,  and .  now 
asks  nothing  of  the  Ministe,rs,  but 
that  they  shall  consolidate  the  Res- 
toration, combat  and  destroy  the 
spirit  of  faction,  unite  the  elements 
of  an  aristocratic  power,  and 
restore  to  the  Departments  their 
moral  life  of  which  they  have 
been  deprived.  M.  Gruemon  de 
Ranville  contended,  that  the  at- 
tack of  the  Chamber  on  the  royal 
prerogative  exerted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  Ministers,  was  an  act 
of  intolerable  usurpation  and  anti- 
monarchical  tyranny.  But  the 
comfortable  assurances  of  M.  de 
Sainte-Marine  were  the  most 
edifying.  *  The  great  maiori^  of 
the  population,'  said  he, '  the  third 
party  between  the  liberal  faction 
and  the  Cabinet,  consisting  of 
thir^rtwo  millions  of  Frenchmen, 
enjoys  the  present,  confides  m  the 
future,  loves  what  exists,  is  feanfol 
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of  changesi  and  knows  that  a  pro- 
gressive system  is  a  change,  as 
well  as  a  retJXKrade  system.  They 
cherish  their  Kiog,  they  love  to  be 
governed  by  him,  they  repose  con- 
fidence in  his  wisdom,  and  his  love 
finr  his  People.  They  wait  for 
the  acts  of  the  ministers ;  and  as 
the  only  thing  that  they  now 
know  is,  that  the  King  has  chosen 
them,  bis  choice  is  a  presumption 
in  their  favor,  and  not  a  reason  for  - 
their  condemnation.'  It  is  impos- 
sible, in  any  period  of  history,  to 
find  arrogant  pretensions  more 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  feal 
state  of  the  facts. 

At  length  the  Address  was  car- 
ried against  the  Ministers,  by  a 
vote  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
toe  to  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
one,  and  concluded  thus : 

*  Sire,  the  Charter,  which  we 
owe  to  the  wisdom  of  your  august 
predecessor,  and  the  benefits  of 
which  yournaajesty  is  firmly  re- 
solved to  cbns'oUdate,  consecrates 
as  a  right  the  btervention  of  the 
country  in  the  discussion  of  the 
public  interests.  This  interveu- 
tion  must  be,  it  is  in  (act,  indirect, 
wisely  measured,  circumscribed 
witbin  limits  exacdy  traced,  and 
which  we  shall  never  suffer  to  be 
passed ;  but  it  is  positive  in  its 
resuk,  for  it  makes  the  permanent 
agreement  of  the  political  views  of 
your  Government  with  the  wishes 
of  your  People  an  indispensable 
condition  of  the  regular  conduct 
of  public  afiairs.  Sire,  our  k>y- 
alty,  our  devotedness,  condemn 
us  to  say  that  thi$  agreemeni  does 
not  exist, 

*  An  anxious  distrust  of  the  sen- 
timents and  reason  of  France  is 


now  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
administrauon.  It  afflicts  your 
People,  because  it  insults  them ;  it 
excites  their  apprehension  because 
it  threatens  their  liberties. 

*  This  distrust  cannot  aj^rpacb 
your  iK>Ue  heart.  No,  Sire, 
France  no  more  desires  anarchy 
than  you  desire  despotism*  She 
deserves  your  faith  m  her  loyalty, 
as  she  reposes  faith  in  your  prom- 
ises. 

'  Between  those,  who  misua«* 
derstaod  a  nation  so  calm,  so  faith- 
ful, —  and  us,  who,  with  a  pnn 
found  conviction,  come  to  confide 
to  your  bosom  the  sorrows  of  a 
People  jealous  of  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  their  King,  let  the 
wisdom  of  your  majesty  pro- 
nounce. Your  royal  prerogatives 
have  placed  in  your  hands  the 
means  of  securing  between  thie 
{towers  of  the  State  that  constitu- 
tional harn(K>ny,  which  is  the  first 
and  necessary  condition  of  the 
strength  of  the  throne,  and  of  the 
grandeur  of  France.' 

This  Address  by  nomeaw^ex^ 
pressed,  in  all  its  parts,  the  con- 
curring sentiments  of  ail  those 
who  voted  for  its  adoption.  Ma- 
ny of  them  were  avowed  Bepub- 
licans,  who  neither  entertained 
that  respect  for  tbe^Monarch  per- 
sonally, nor  for  monarchy  in  the 
abstract,  which  is  put  forward  io 
the  Address.  But  such  men  folt 
willing  to  overlook  expressions  of 
that  kind,  and  to  adopt  the  whole 
as  a  measure  of  opposition.  Had 
the  King  been  capable,  at  thistimp 
or  at  any  other,  of  calculating  his 
own  position  and  rightly  estimait- 
ing  the  disposition  cm  the  country, 
be  might  undoubtedly  have  saved 
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bis  throae  for  a  while,  and  per- 
haps transmitted  it  peaceably  to 
the  Dauphin,  by  making  the  con- 
cessions, which  the  temper  of  the 
times  demanded  at  his  hands.  A 
change  of  Ministers,  a  frank  and 
sincere  committing  of  himself  to 
such  projects  of  public  improre- 
ment  as  the  liberal  party  propos- 
ed, might  have  left  nim  the  popti- 
lar  King  of  a  great  nation,  if  it 
deprived  him  of  the  dubious  hon- 
ors of  being  the  chief  of  an  aris- 
tocratical  faction.  But  with  the 
infatuation  of  another  James 
II.,  be  rushed  headtone  on  to  his 
destruction,  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
ing voice  of  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience. He  immediately  com- 
municated to  the  Deputies  his 
fixed  resolution  to  persist  in 
sustaining  the  Ministers,  and  or- 
dered the  prorogation  of  the 
Chambers  to  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber :  it  being  well  understood  that 
be  intended  soon  to  order  a  disso- 
lution, thus  taking  the  chances  of 
a  new  election,  or  at  least  pro- 
crastinating the  contemplated  blow 
at  the  Charter. 

Charles  X.  was  now  at  war 
with  France.  The  nation  had 
declared,  in  every  form  wherein 
such  a  resolution  could  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  King,  that  his 
Government  should  not  go  on  so 
long  as  the  present  Ministers  re- 
mained in  onice  ;  and  he  had  as 
resolutely  declared  that  he  would 
on  no  condition  relinquish  bis 
Ministers.  An  appeal  to  arms 
must  even  then  have  been  fore- 
seen as  the  probable,  nay,  almost 
the  necessary  issue  of  such  a  con- 
tendon.  But  the  provisions  of 
the  last  Budget  would  enable  the 


Government  to  continue  in  being 
until  the  next  September,  without 
the  aid  of  a  new  vote  of  supplies 
ibr  the  interim,  at  least  so  far  as 
to  meet  the  (Xtiinary  expenses  of 
the  State.  It  is  true  that  the  ex- 
pedition against  Algiers  required 
the  ccmcurrenceof  the  Chambers ; 
but  the  Ministers  calculated,  wise- 
ly enough  perhaps,  that  if  they 
carried  their  main  object,  of  over- 
turning the  Charter,  they  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
the  objections  to  any  slight  ir- 
regularity in  the  plan  of  the  Al- 
gerine  war.  In  the  grand  e^rt 
they  were  making  to  abridge  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  they  must, 
of  course,  either  succeed  or  fail ; 
there  was  no  middle  result.  If 
they  succeeded,  the  power  would 
be  in  their  hands,  and  all  would 
go  smoothly :  if  tbey  failed,  the 
trifling  crime  of  neglecting  one  of 
the  forms  of  law  would  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  monstrous  one  of 
attempting  to  alter  the  constitu- 
tion of  government.  Until  tbo 
month  of  September,  therefore, 
they  could  avert  the  final  crisis, 
which  they  dreaded  to  meet,  as 
much  as  they  desired  it  should 
take  place ;  and  thus  much  time 
remamed  to  them  for  essaying  the 
force  of  intrigue,  mano&uvre,  and 
corruption,  and  maturing  their 
plans  of  eventually  entering  upon 
civil  war  with  the  prospect  of  vic- 
tory. 

.  During  the  whole  period  which 
elifpsed  before  the  downfal  of  the 
dynasty,  the  Kingdom  was  agi- 
tated^ to  its  very  centre  by  ^ 
progress  of  the  expedition  against 
Algiers  and  the  course  6f  the  elec- 
tions for  a  new  Chamber.     But 
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disscussions  of  tbe  actual  predica- 
ment of  the  Ministers,  and  of  the 
complexion  assumed  by  this  great 
political  question  since  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Address,  were  not 
the  less  unremittediy  pursued  in 
tbe  public  journals.  The  same 
question  had  arisen  in  England,  it 
will  be  remembered,  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.,when  Mr  Pitt  was 
appointed  to  office  against  the 
voice  of  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Notwithstanding 
the  vote  of  the  House  demanding 
his  removal,  the  King  adhered 
firmly  to  the  selection  he  had 
made,  and  treated  it  as  a  matter 
narrowly  affecting  his  prerogative, 
ID  the  same  way  as  Charles  X.  re- 

Srded  it  in  like  circumstances. 
r  Pitt  riso  maintained  his  ground 
by  fair  argument,  until  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Nation  was  with  him, 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  advis- 
ed a  dissolution,  and  the  return  of 
a  new  House  of  Commons.  If 
Polignac  had  intended  or  desired 
to  govern  wisely  and  to  the  pub- 
lic satisfaction  in  the  sense  of  the 
Charter,  he  might  have  adopted 
the  same  course  not  without  some 
hope  of  success.  But  unfortu- 
aately  for  him,  his  object  was  to 
revolutionise  tbe  Government; 
or,  as  M.  de  Conny  would  phrase 
H,  consolidate  tbe  Restoration;  and 
of  course  be  oould  not  stand  upon 
tbe  Charter,  and  t^  moderation 
and  prudence  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affiiirs  give  tbe  lie  to  the 
prediction  of  the  libecfils,  and  thus 
/Secure  the  support  of  the  Nation. 
But  while  .M.  de  Polignac 
eottld,  undeniably,  find  such  a 
precedent  as  the  remarkable  one 
of  Mr  Pitt,  to  saoctioii  his  con- 
26» 


tinuance  in  office  in  spite  of  an 
adverse  vote  of  the  elective  branch 
of  the  Legislature;  and  if  his 
purposes  had  been  constitutional 
and  fair  like  Mr  Pitt's,  might 
have  ventured  to  repeat  the  •ck- 
periment ;  yet  even  in  the  latter 
case  such  a  course  would  have 
been  wholly  indefensible,  consid- 
ering the  question  as  one  for  a 
patriotic  Minister  to  decide,  with 
reference  to  the  welfare  of  his 
King  and  his  country.  It  was 
mere  madness  to  stake  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Monarchy  itself  up- 
on a  metaphysical  abstraction,  a 
pomt  of 'transcendental  right,  not 
worthy  to  be  weighed  an  instant 
of  time  in  the  balance  with  tbe  exi- 
gencies of  the  public  service. 
For,  to  recur'  once  more  to  die 
example  of  Endand,  whose  con- 
stitution M.  de  JPolicnac  said  was 
tbe  study  of  his  life,  now  often  has 
it  happened  there  that  Ministers 
had  resigned  because  they  liad 
lost  the  confidence  of  Parfiament : 
how  often  have  Kings  retained  in, 
or  appointed  to,  office,  some  indi- 
viduals unacceptable  to  themselves 
because  he  possessed  the  confi- 
dence of  Parliament.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  experience  of  every  day. 
True,  the  King  by  his  pre] 
rogafive,  has  tbe  right  to  s^ect 
such  Ministers  as  he  sees  fit,  and 
those  Ministers  may  remain  in  of- 
fice, whether  they  are  agreeafUe 
to  Parliament  or  not.  But,  on 
the  other  haiid,  Parliament  ha^ 
just  as  good  an  extreme  right  to 
reject  all  the  propositions  of  thie- 
Ministers,  wliether  relating  to 
money  matters  or  anything  else. 
'  The  objection  to  such  a  proce- 
dure, on  the  part  of  either,  is  that 
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the  country  suffers    iQeiDwhUe. 
And  with  just  as  much  reason  as 
Charles    alleged    that,  to    vote 
against  his  Mmisters  as  such,  was 
an   attack  on  his  prerogative  in 
their  appobtment,  with  the  same 
propriety  might    the   Chambers 
allege  that,  in  demanding  of  them 
a  vote  of  supplies  whether  they  had 
confidence  m  the    Ministers  or 
not,  the  King  was  invading  their 
privilege  b^  the  Charter.     As  a 
question  or  abstract  right,  there- 
fore^ it  was  absurd  for  the  King  to 
assume  the  grotmd  he  did ;  be- 
cause it  should  have  been  con- 
sidered and  decided  as  a  question 
of  public  good  and  of  political  ex- 
pediency. Both  parties  had  a  right 
to  insist,  and  each  had  certainly 
as   good  a  right  to  recede.     6y 
refusing  to  yield,  the  King  embar- 
rassed the  public  business  and 
filled  the  country  with  contention, 
discord,  and  civil  war ;  by  grace- 
fully yielding  he  would  have  pre- 
vented all  this  injury  to  the  coun- 
try, and  would  have  preserved  the 
throne  to    himself,    instead    of 
throwing  it  away  upon  an  idle 
punctilio  of  personal  pride. 

We  stated,  in  mentioning  the 
prorogation  of  the  Chambers, 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  w^  expected 
sooni  to  follow.  In  anticipation 
of  this  event,  the  liberal  party  had 
been  busy  in  preparing  lor  a  des- 
perate contest.  The  Ministers 
appeared  to  think  that  the  impos- 
ing spectacle  of  the  preparations 
against  Algiers  was  enough  to 
conciliate  for  them  the  good  will 
of  the  electors ;  and  on  the  17th 
p(  May  an  ordinance  was  publish- 
ed dissolving  the  present  Cham- 


bers, ordering  the  meeting  of  the 
Electoral  Colleges  for  the  2Sd  of 
June  and  the  3d  of  July,  and  that 
of  the  two  Chambers  on  the  Sd 
of  August.     ^  From  this  time  to 
the  conclusion  of   the  elections/ 
says  Dr  Lardner's  valuable  Re- 
trospect, ^  a  scene  of  political  ac- 
tivity, and  paroxysms  of  pditical 
energy,  were  exhibited,  which  are 
seldom  witnessed  even  in  times  of 
revolution.     The  names  of  the 
two  hundred  and  twentyone,  who 
voted  the  hostile  Address,   had 
heem  published.     Their    courage 
and  constitutional   principles  had 
been  applauded  to  the  skies  for 
two  months  in  almost  every  jour- 
nal in  the  Kingdom ;  and  their 
re-election  was  now   called  for, 
not  only  as  a  reward  for  their  pa- 
triotism, but  as  a  defiance  of  their 
enemies.    Manuals  of  the  elec- 
toral laws  were  printed  by  a  lib- 
eral association  in  all  the  liberal 
papers,  and  purposely   scattered 
among  all  the  electors  of   the 
Provinces.     The  Committee  for 
managing  the  elections  in  Paris 
sent  around  their  lists  of  candid- 
ates fof  all  the  Electoral  Colleges. 
Conunittees  were  also  formed  in 
every  Department  or  Electoral 
District,  to  watch  the  proceedings 
of  the  Prefects  and  other  agents 
of  Government,  to  examine  the 
lists  of  electors,  to  restore  [the 
names  of  persons  who  had  a  right 
to  vote,  to  detect  fraud  or  imposi- 
tion in  those  who  had  not,  and  to 
prosecute^before  the  tribunals  all 
infractions  of  the  electoral  laws 
by  the  aid  or  through  the  conni- 
vance of  the  administration.  The 
Ministry,  on  their    side,    were 
equally  active,  but   their  efibrts 
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were  totally  inefficient  against 
the  overwhelming  force  of  tbeir 
adversaries.' 

We  know  not  what  inconceiva- 
ble infatuation  of  mind  could'have 
induced  the  Court,  at  this  time,  to 
remodel  the  Cabinet,  and  espe- 
cially to  introduce  the  individuals, 
who  DOW  entered  into  it  M. 
de  Courvoisier  could  hardly  be 
suspected  of  revolutionary  tend- 
encies, and  his  pliability  of  charac- 
ter would  have  been  likelv  to  keep 
him  io  the  traces  with  his  felk>w- 
ministers.  But  it  seems  that  M. 
de  Polignac  could  not  trust  him 
for  the  desperate  eflbrt  that  was 
DOW  to  be  made.  An  ill  regulat- 
ed piety,  by  devoting  him  to  the 
party  of  the  Jesuits,  was  the  as- 
signed cause  of  his  having  so  long 
adhered  to  the  court  interest,  not- 
withstanding his  supposed  attach- 
ment to  constitutional  principles. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  might 
take  for  bis  device,  ^  Libert^  et 
Loyola ;'  and  perhaps  M.  de  Po- 
lignac feared  lc»t  Courvoisier 
should  allow  the,  former  predilec- 
tion to.^et  the  iM^tter  of  the  last, 
ID  the  view  of  the  ardent  zeal  of 
all  France  for  maintaining  the 
Charter.  *  Courvoisier,'  said  a 
liberal  writer  in  August,  1829,  *  b 
good  at  bottom;  appearances  only 
are  aeainst  him ;  ambition  has  in- 
duced him  to  commit  an  error, 
ibr  which  his  conscience  pricks 
him  continually ;  and  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  he  had  a  falling 
out  with  his  colleagues,  and  retir- 
ed of  his  own  accord  if  he  was 
not  obliged  to  do  it  by  others.' 
M.  CJiaotelauze,  a  man  new  to 
high  official  station,  but  recom- 
mended to  Polignac,  it  would 


seem,  for  that  which  Courvoisier 
waq^ed,  was  appointed  to  super- 
sede him  in  the  custody  of  the 
Seals.  A  new  mbistry  was  at  the 
same  time  created  for  Baron  Ca- 
pelle,  that  of  Public  Works. 

But  these  changes  were  of 
comparativehr  minor  conse- 
quence, considering  the  nature  of 
an  appointment  made  in  place  of 
M.  de  Chabrol.  This  gentleman 
had  remained  in  office  during  so 
many  changes,  that  it  was  re- 
proachfully said  of  him  that  he 
bad  a  mania  for  devouring  office, 
and  so  it  was  but  an  office,  it 
mattered  little  to  him  what  kind 
of  one  it  was  or  whence  it  came. 
He  possessed  those  convenient 
talents,  which,  united  with  gene- 
ral probity  of  character  and  con- 
siderable administrative  capacity, 
enabled  him  to  hold  place  in  suc- 
cessive but  very  di^rent  Cabi- 
nets. But  his  good  fortune  drove 
bim  seasonaUy  from  this,  and 
preserved  him  from  a  further  par- 
ticipation in  its  treasonable  de- 
signs. M.  de  Polignac,  in  pro- 
viding a  substitute,  was  determin- 
ed, one  would  think,  to  have  a 
man  as  unpopular  as  himself, 
hardly  less  oaious  than  Bourmont, 
and  equally  harsh  and  violent  in 
his  politics  with  La  Bourdoo- 
naye ;  in  order  that,  as  La  Bour- 
donnaye  had  resigned,  and  Bour- 
mont was  to  command  the  Afri- 
can army,  he  (M.  de  Polignac) 
might  not  stand  ^  alone    in  his 

Slory.'  Accordingly,  he  selected 
f.  de  Peyronnet,  who  had  serv- 
ed through  M.  de  Villele's  seven 
years  as  the  amedamnS  ofMhe 
deplorable  ministry;'  and  who 
was  not  less  obnoxious  to  censure 
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on  aocount  of  his  personal  char- 
acter than  his  ofllcial  condoct. 
To  adopt  Pe3rromiet  as  a  coad- 
jutor was  a  sort  of  desperate  de- 
fiance of  public  opinion,  an  out- 
rage upon  the  feehngs  of  the  Nar 
tion.  It  was  equivalent  to  de- 
claring on  the  part  of  Charles,  that 
be  and  France  being  now  irrecon- 
cileablj  at  issue,  it  was  no  matter 
bow  unscrupulous  in  principle  or 
detestable  in  reputation  his  agents 
maybe,  so  Aey  were  prepared  to 
enter  into  and  able  to  assist  in,his. 
plan  for  subverting  the  Charter 
M.  de  Peyronnet  was  created 
Minister  of  the  interior,  such 
changes  being  made  among  the 
other  members  of  the  Cabins  as 
to  admit  him  to  this  post.  The 
inmiediate  object  of  the  arrancte- 
nient  was  to  bring  into  action  his 
vigor  of  purpose,  his  activity,  and 
his  unshrinking  readiness  to  go  all 
lengths,  in  the  hope  that  by  means 
of  these  qualities  he  might  be  able 
to  influence  the  pending  elections. 
His  oflice  brought  him  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  mul- 
titude of  executive  agents,  who 
are  employed  in  the  internal 
government  of  France;  and  it 
-was  upon  this  point  that  all  his 
energies  were  concentrated,  so  as 
to  spare  no  efforts  of  the  (Jovem- 
ment  to  procure  a  ministerial  ma- 
jority in  the  new  Chamber.  In 
furtherance  of  this  object,  the 
Ministers  addressed  circulars  to 
the  emphySs  in  their  respective 
Departments,  requiring  of  them  to 

Jurchase  a  continuance  in  oflice 
y  blind  devotion  to  their  Chiefs, 
and  thus  openly  setting  at  nought 
the  whole  theory  of  the  Charter, 
which  gave  to  eveiy  man  the  right 


of  voting  according  to  the  d  ictates 
of  his  conscience,  without  account- 
ability therefor  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Nay,  a  proclamation  was 
addressed  to  the  People  in  the 
King's  name,  with  a  view  to  over- 
awe the  Electoral  Colleges,  but 
which  had  the  eflfect  of  addine: 
new  stimulus  to  the  excited  feef- 
ings  of  the  liberal  party,  or  rather 
of  the  great  body  of  the  Nation, 
for  the  two  expressions  are  con- 
vertible. 

Notwithstanding  therefore,  all 
the  unconstitutional  efibrts  and 
humblmg  manoeuvres  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  break  down  the  free- 
dom of  elections,  their  intrigues 
Ailed  of  the  intended  effects,  and 
die  results  of  the  ballot  was  a  si^al 
triumph  of  the  constitutionalists. 
Owing  to  a  great  number  of  dis- 
puted cases  growing  out  of  the 
method  allowed  by  law  for  ascer- 
taining the  correctness  of  the 
electoral  lists,  the  elections  could 
not  all  be  accomplished  on  the 
tlays  originally  fixed  for  that  pur- 

Jose,  and  ihe  12th  and  i9th  of 
uly  were  appointed  for  their 
completion.  When  the  returns 
were  all  received, it  appeared  that 
fortynine  persons  were  added  to 
the  liberal  representation,  the 
ntrmbers  standing,  two  hundred 
and  seventy,  to  one  hundred  and 
fortyfive,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration, upon  either  side,  fif- 
teen who  remained  questionable. 
More  than  two  hundred  o(  the  old 
members,  who  voted  the  famous 
Address,  were  reelected,  although 
the  whole  force  of  royal  indigna- 
tion and  royal  vengeance  was  di- 
rected especially  against  them ; 
and  France  stood  thus  direcdy 
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pledged,  as  it  were,  and  commit- 
ted past  redemption,  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  Address. 

This  triumph  of  that  liberal 
party  was  the  more  signal,  inas- 
much as  it  was  efiected,  not  by 
the  agency  of  a  turbulent  democ- 
racy of  the  poor  and  dependent 
classes  of  men,  who  might  be 
accused,  however  unjustly,  of  lev- 
elling principles  aod  feelings.  In 
France,  the  representation  was 
based  altogether  upon  proper- 
ty. By  the  complicated  system 
of  the  Electoral  College^  the 
elections  were  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  the  richer  citizens,  or  at 
least  the  poorer  classes  were  ex- 
cluded from  any  direci  participa- 
tion in  the  elective  franchise.  — 
The  qualification  was  territorial, 
being  the  payment  of  300  francs 
annually  in  direci  taxes ;  and  a 
comparison  of  this  with  our  own 
system  will  enable  every  one  to 
judge  of  its  operation.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  great  proprietors 
were  allowed  a  double  vote  ;  that 
is,  they  voted  in  two  separate  Col- 
leges, by  virtue  of  one  of  the 
ingenious  arrangements  of  past 
liinisters  for  throwing  all  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy. 
Two  sets  of  Electoral  Colleges 
existed,  the  Colleges  of  Arrondis- 
sements,  which  returned  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftyfour  Deputies,  and  the 
Colleges  of  Departments,  which 
returned  the  remaining  one  hun- 
dred and  seventysix.  Of  the  same 
individuals,  who  composed  the 
Colleges  of  Arrondissements,  and 
who  voted  in  them,  one  quarter 
part,  namely,  the  quarter  paying 
the  highest  tax,  afterwards  lormed 
themselves  into  Colleges  of  De- 


partments, and  there  chose  ad- 
ditional Deputies.  Thus  the 
richest  nobles  and  commoners 
exclusively  elected  two  fifths  of 
the  Chamber,  and  the  same  indi- 
viduals participated  with  the  other 
property  holders  in  electing  the 
remaining  three  fifths ;  bemg  in 
efiect  like  the  system  in  England 
b)  which  a  person  may  have  a 
double  vote,  first  in  the  election  of 
Borough  members  and  afterwards 
in  that  of  County  members,  al- 
though difiTerent  from  the  English 
system  in  form.  It  will  be  com- 
prehended 9X  once  by  means  of  an 
application  to  our  own  institutions. 
Suppose  that  of  thirty  four  mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  New  York, 
twenty  were  elected  by  the  votes 
of  all  proprietors  having  an  in- 
come of  600  dollars  per  annum, 
and  that  the  richest  quarter  part 
of  the  same  electors  chose  the 
remaining  fourteen  members ;  and 
that  the  systems  were  unif9rm 
throughout  the  United  States. — 
We  shall  thus  understand  the  na- 
ture of  the  double  vote  and  the 
anti-democratic  theory  of  the  elec- 
tions, about  which  the  liberal 
party  in  France  have  so  justly 
complained;  and  we  shall  the 
better  appreciate  the  extent  of  the 
victory  they  gained  at  this  time 
over  the  Ministers. 

The  conduct  of  the  French 
elections  presented  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  what  might  be  seen  in 
England  on  like  occasions.  In 
France,  there  was,  it  may  be  well 
supposed,  abundance  of  zeal,  and 
no  want  of  vivacity  of  discussioD 
or  feeling ;  but  we  may  look  in 
vain  for  any  traces  ot  the  whole- 
sale 3ystem  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
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tioiiy  which  di^races  the  electbQs  trestiiig,  fetstbg,  and  bribery 
in  JSngland.  In  the  latter  ooun-  atteodiog  it  in  England,  aflbrd  a 
try,  under  the  reign  of  rotten  sufficient  answer  to  the  English 
boroughs  and  aristocratio  influ-  sciolists,  who  have  so  often  pre-, 
ence;  if  the  franchise  was  held  by  tended  that  their  continental 
a  few  persons, — by  the  burgage  neighbors  were  unprepared  ibr 
tenants,  the  corporation,  the  in*  the  enioyment  of  liberty, 
habitants  paying  scot  and  lot,  the  It  should  be  remembered  that 
pot'Wallopenj  or  any  other  com-  during '  the  whole  period  of  the 
bination,  whether  a  rational  or  elections,  and  the  several  months 
irrational  one,  of  a  small  number  that  preceded  them,  all  France 
of  individuals,  —  they  of  course  had  been  dazzled  and  animated 
received  their  consideratian^  their  by  the  preparations  for  the  expe- 
quid  pro  quo,  for  the  representa-  didon  against  Algiers,  and  the 
tnre  they  very  kindly  sent  to  the  movements  of  the  African  army : 
House  of  Commons.  If  the  but  wh(dly  without  producing  the 
number  of  voters  happened  to  be  effect  anticipated  by  the  Ministers, 
large,  they  might  view  a  contested  And  such  was  the  sbgular  for- 
election  as  a  source  of  profit,  and  tune  of  the  Bourbons,  that  in  the 
we  have  seen  in  the  recent  case  of  last  month  of  their  expiring  pow- 
Liverpool  how  reckless  they  felt  er,  in  the  very  July  of  the  Revo- 
even  as  to  the  external  decen-  lution,  they  were  destined  to  ob* 
cies  of  corruption,  if  decencies  it  tain  by  conquest  an  accession  to 
can  be  said  to  possess  in  any  cir-  the  territories  of  France,  which 
cumstances.  But  wliile  scenes  eve;i  in  the  days  of  her  departed 
of  frantic  mob-fury,  or  of  impu-  glory  might  have  been  considered 
dent  undisguised  bribery  too  ire-  highly  important.  For  it  is  not  a 
quently  characterized  the  English  mere  barren  rock  on  the  Mediter- 
elections,  in  France  a  picture  of  ranean,  like  Malta  or  Gibraltar, 
a  far  different  kind  was  presented  which  France  has  acquired  in  the 
to  the  eye.  The  electors  do  not  capture  of  Algiers,  but  an  exten- 
invite  candidates  to  appear  and  sive  kingdom  in  the  most  fertile 
contend  ibr  their  votes,  in  France,  regions  of  the  continent  of  Afri- 
in  order  that  large  sums  of  roon*  ca. 

ey  may   be  presented  to  or  ex-  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of 

pended  among  them ;  but,  on  the  Algiers,  in  common  with  the  oth- 

contrary,  it  has  repeatedly  hap-  er  Barbary  States,  as  only  a  nest 

pened  that  the  same  individual  of  pirates  at  perpetual  war  with 

nas  been   cotemporaneously  re-  Chnstendom.      The    nature    of 

turned  by  several  distinct  Colle-  those   relations,  which  European 

ges.       In  fact,  during  the  long  powers  have  had  with  the  masters 

struggle  between  the  liberal  and  of   the  Mediterranean   shore   of 

royalist  parties,  the  decorousness  Africa,  might  well  leave  such  im- 

and  purity  disfdayed  in  the  exer-  pressions  on  the  mind,  were  we  not 

cise  of  the  elective  franchise  by  careful  to  recall,  by  an  exertion  of 

the  French,  when*  compared  with  memory,  the  past  condition  of  that 

the  violence  and  corruption,  the  part  of  the  inhabited  globe,  audits 
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*  actual  capabifitieff.  It  is  but  open- 
ing  the  book  of  historjr  to  find  tbe 
populous  and  powerful  Carthage, 
the  capital  of  a  great  Africm  Eliii- 
pre,  reaching  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
Sardinia  in  its  dominion  or  influ- 
ence, and  jrieldmg  only  at  length  to 
die  irresistible  genius  of  Rome. 
To  judge  of  the  commerce  of  tbe 
Caithaginians  we  must  consider 
that  th^  is  erery  reason  to  be- 
fiere  they  had  circumnavigated 
Afiica,  returning  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean by  Egypt,  and  that  it  is  t^no 
means  certain  they  did  not  find 
their  way  across  the  Western 
Ocean.  When  Northern  Africa 
had  ceased  to  be  the  rival,  it  be- 
came one  of  the  granaries,  of 
Rome ;  and  was  a  wealthy  and 
populous  region,  when  the  Van- 
dau,  in  the  fifth  century,  having 
left  their  name  to  half  of  Spain, 
crossed  the  sea,  and  founded  a 
Grbfhic  Kingdom  in  ancient  Car- 
thage, whence  the  Barbaritti  Gen- 
seric  sent  forth  his  expeditions  to 
ravage  tmd  sack  the  Eternal  City, 
and  the  miserable  towns  of  Italy 
and  Greece.  If  Belisarius  restor- 
ed Africa  to  the  Empire  again,  it 
,  wa^  but  to  prepare  it  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  another  band  of  half 
civilized  conquerors,  the  Arabs, 
who  made  it  that  which  it  has 
since  been  in  modem  times*  Hap- 
pily theirinvasionsofChristendom, 
their  lougoccupation  of  Spain  and 
parts  of  France  and  Sicily,  —  for 
even  in  tbe  latter  countries  traces 
of  their  presence  still  remain, — 
and  even  their  sway  in  Africa 
itaelf,  have  gradual^  given  way 
before  the  fortunes  of  Europe.  , 
A^iers,  Tunis,  and  Trqx>li,  it  is 
known,  have  long  had  substantial- 
ly tbe  fame  pomeal  condition, 


being  each  the  capital  of  a  con- 
siderable territory,  nommally  sub- 
ject fo  the  Porte,  as  the  great 
head  of  the  Mussulman  Empire, 
but  possessing  much  real  inde- 
pendence. Preferring  piracy  to 
the  lawful  means  of  gain  which 
navigation  aflbrds,  Akiers  espe- 
cially has  k>ng  been  the  scourge 
and  the  terror  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an, and  by  the  strength  of  its  posi- 
tion and  other  natural  advantages 
had  been  able  to  defy  even  the  ve- 
sources  and  the  military  talents 
ofCharles  the  Fifth.  The  various 
Christian  nations  which  occupied 
the  shores  of  tbe  Mediterranean, 
or  who  visited  that  sea  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce,  continued  for 
two  or  three  hundred  years  to 
submit  to  tbe  payment  of  a  dis- 
graceful tribute  to  the  Dey  as  the 
price  of  exemption  firom  ravage 
or  capture,  wluch  did  not  prevent 
the  Algerines  from  being  almost 
constantly  at  variance  with  one 
or  another  Power,  and  thus  hav- 
ing a  pretext  for.  plundering  at 
sea  or  on  land,  and  making  cap- 
tives to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
riavery.  The  principle  on  which 
this  tribute  was  demanded  seems 
to  have  had  precedents  among 
several  of  the  European  nations, 
much  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  it  with  horror  as  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  African  and 
Moorish  barbarism.  The  Node 
mMy  which  tbe  novel  of  Waverley 
has  rendered  so  familiar  to  the 
admirers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
works,  seen»s  to  have  been  strik- 
ingly similar  to  tbe  Barbary  trib- 
ute. And  the  Sound  Dues,  paid 
in  passmg  Elsineur  to  enter  tbe 
Baltic,  rest  on  no  better  founda- 
tion ;  being  originally  a  ecxnpo»« 
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tion  exacted  in  the  same  way  by    puDing  down  the  weaker  Stales, 
the  rulers  of  those  who  ravaged    parceUing  out  provinces  at  wiH, 
the  north  ofEurope,  as  the  Barba-    and  making  or  unmaking  Kings, 
ry  cruisers  did  the  south,  and  be-    under  various  specious  pretexts, 
ing  now  little  better  than  a  mere    of  consulting  the  peace,  tranquilH* 
gratuitous  tribute,  continuing  to    ty,  or  welfare  of  Europe.     But  it 
be  paid  when  it  no  longer  is  a    better  suited  the  convenience  of 
considei^tion  for  exemption  from    the  Holy  Alliance  to  make  war 
pillage.    But  the   Algerines,  in    against  Freedom,  than  to  unite  in 
apdying  to  men  of  European  and    putting  down  Barbarism,    f  *ortu- 
Amcan  stocks    indiscrimmately,    nately,  the  hereditary  conspirators 
the  doctrine  in  r^rd  to  personal    against  the  rights  of  mankind  have 
servitude,  which  J^ropeans  would    lately  received,  or  are  in  the  course 
prefer  to  have  exclusively  aj^lied    of  receiving,  their  meet  reward,  in 
to  Africans,    have  gained   quite    the  revolutionary  movement  which 
their  due  shar^  of  odium  in  the    is  now  shaking  their  thrones ;  and 
eyes  of  Europe;  and  the  piratical   their    mutual  jealousies,    which 
insolence  and  contempt  of  right,    would  not  sanction  any  joint  effiut 
which  so  generally  characterized    to  chastise  the  Moors,  have  suf- 
their  conduct  have  at  length  in    fered  Algiers  to  pass  under  the 
our  own  times  drawn  down  upon    dominbn  of  France, 
them  the  merited  indignation  of  the       At  the  time  when  the  expedi- 
great  maritime  powers,  and  thus  fi-   tion  to  Africa  was  planned,  war 
nallyledtotlie  extinction  of  Algiers   had    already    existed    betwete 
as  an  independent  sovereignty.       France  and  Algiers  for  the  space 
The  United  States  having  com-   of  nearly  three  years.     It  arose 
menced  the  task  of  bringing  these    out  of  a  trifling  incident,  so  far  as 
obstbate  sea  robbers  to  reason,    regards  the  immediate  cause  of  it. 
Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands    although  afterwards  very  weighty 
speedily  followed  our  example ;    reasons  of  another  kind    were 
and  her  depredations  upon  the    adduced  in  its  justification.     AI- 
ships  and  citizens  of  a  portion  of  eiers  possessed  claims  on  France 
Christianity  were  thus  checked,    tor    supplies    furnished    to  the 
But  Algiers  continued  to  receive    armies  of  the  Republic  in  Italy 
tribute  irom  various  quarters,  si-   and  Egypt    We  can  judge  for 
ther  directly  eo  naminey  or.in  the   our  own  share,  whether  it  was 
shape  of  diplomatic  presents ;  and    likely  to  be  an  easy  matter  for  the 
abated  but  little  of  her  insolence    Dey  to  obtain  a  liquidation  of  these 
towards  the  nations,  which  con-   claims.    The  Efuropean  nations 
descended  to  temporize  with  or    have  very  peculiar  notions  as  to 
submit  to    her  barbaric  policy,    international  law,  maritime  rights, 
This  subject,    like  the    general    and  so  forth.    JSndand,  France, 
question  of  African  slavery,  has    Spain,    Holland,   Naples,  —  all 
received  the  attftntioo  of  various    thought  it  an  insufferable  griev- 
cf  those  European  Congresses  of  ance  to  be  despcnled  by  A^ers, 
the  last  ^teen  years,  which  as-    when  th^>were  at  peace  with 
sume  the  right  of  setting  up  and    her,  of  a  few  hundreds  where  each 
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•C  tben,  wkb  not  a  titde  more  of  conral  of  a  coaunon  friend.  This 
right,  has  despoiled  the  United  appKoation  was  left  unnoticed.  It 
States  of  as  many  thousands,  on  happened  in  April,  1837,  that 
the  great  highway  of  nations.  We  the  Fremsh  consul,  having  some 
suppose  the  Dey  used  to  have*  other  business  to  transact  with  the 
soeie  learned  cavil  of  prize  law,  Dey*,  waited  upon  htm  in  Ml  di- 
or  at  aaj  rate  some  convenient  van  for  that  purpose ;  and  the 
oidieaoce  emanating  from  his  own  Dey  embraced  this  opportunity  to 
good  pleasure,  to  justify  hb  dep-  inquire  why  his  letters  were  not 
redauons;  and  on  what  better  answered.  *My  master,' replied 
rigM  have  our  ottiaeas  been  rob-  the  consul,  *  has  no  answer  to 
beid  of  so  many  millions  of  money  make  to  a  man  like  you.'  This 
by  tboee  Powers,  which  pride  most  assuredly  was  an  extraordi- 
themselves  upon  their  European  nary  answer  to  be  made  to  the 
civiliaution,  and  their  superiority  in  Sovereign  of  the  country  by  a 
oaiaooal  equity  over  the  descend*  fdreign  consul  residmg  there  by 
ants  of  the  Numidians  ?  Again,  the  favor  of  that  Sovereign  ;  and 
the  Dey,  we  doubt  n<it,  ahhough  the  Dey  was  so  highly  meensed, 
be  had  no  exchequer  tallies,  nor  that  he  lost  his  presence  of  mitid, 
kept  so  much  as  a  register  of  his  and  struck  the  consul  a  blow 
receipts  and  expanses,  yet  belbv-  with  his  fan.  Reparation  was 
ed  that  nations  ought  to  pay  their  demanded  for  the  insult  to  France 
debts  as  well  as  individuals,  and  in  the  person  of  her  representa<» 
probably  saw  no  good  reason  why  tive  and  agent ;  and  this  being 
the  liquidation  of  a  just  claim  refused,  or  at  least  not  being  of- 
diould  be  put  off  for  twenty  years ;  fered  in  terms  satiirfactcHry  to 
and  we  profess  that  we  can  sym*  France,  she  declared  war  against 
pathize  in  the  feeling  he  entertain-  the  Regency,  and  immediately 
ed,  that  in  such  matters  a  very  commenced  the  blockade  of  Al- 
odd  ^stem  of  national  morals  oii^  giers.  The  war  had  Kngered  on 
tained  in  Europe.  For  thus  it  for  three  years,  nothing  more  tlian 
was  with  the  claims  in  question,  the  blockade  having  been  attempt- 
of  Algiers  upon  France.  Some  ed  in  all  that  time.  The  Vill4le 
years  after  the  Restoration,  a  and  Martignac  Ministers  had  been 
commission  examined  the  matter  loath  to  come  to  ck>9e  quarters  by 
and  awarded  the  sum  of  seven  making  an  actual  attack  upon  the 
millions  of  francs  to  tbe  Algerine  fortifications  of  Algiers, — an  en- 
creditors  of  France ;  but  the  tei^se  in  which  so  many  had 
French  Government  saw  fie  to  failed,  and  where  defeat  would 
impound  the  money  to  meet  some  redotmd  in  such  deplorable  dis- 
alleged  claims  of  its  ckizens  upon  grace  and  mortification.  But  oth- 
Al^ers. ,  er  feelings  now  animated  M.  de 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Dey,  Pdignac  and  his  colleagues, 

weary   of  attempting  in  vain  to  M.  de  Polignac,  as  we  have  be- 

obtain  justice  by   means  of  the  fore  hinted,  unquestionably  thought 

French  consul,  wrote  to  die  King  to  divert  public  attention  from  hia 

of  France  himself, ,  thnn^  the  despotic  measures  by  the  brilliaol 
26 
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spectaoleof  martial  preparMion  and  maDdeiwD-chief,  and  Admiral  IHk 

triumph.     He   expected  to  gain  perr£,  the  first  naval  officer  of  tbe 

popularly  for  bis  administratioo  Kingdom,  was  ioined  with  him  to 

by  flatceriog  the  military  pride  of  lead  the  naval  forces.    A  nnmer- 

the   Nation  ;  and  be  might  feel  ous  army,  with  appointments  on  m 

not  without  hope  thus  to  awaken  magnificent   scale,   a  large    aad 

some  little  spirit  in  favor  of  the  powerful  fleet,  and  the  whole  i^ 

Bourbons,  should  the  expedition  paratus  of  war  fitted  to  the  pres- 

be  attended   with   victories   and  ent  state  of  military  expermiee^ 

final  success.    Whedier  he  went  were  to  be  conducted  by  officers 

so  far  as  to  suppose   be   might  of  tried  skill  and  acknowledged 

thus  get  a  disposable  force  under  merit. 

arms  to  assist  him  in  bearing  down  Indeed,  the  nature  and  extent 
the  People,  we  doubt;  because,  of  the  preparations  may  be  j«idged 
if  be  possessed  the  least  ibre-  of  by  the  language  of  the  liberal 
thought,  he  must  have  seen  that  party  at  difierent  times.  Whsa 
the  crisis  would  pass  before  any  the  campaign  was  fir^  seriously 
troops,  however  obsequious  their  talked  oi  by  the  Government,  k 
disposition,  and  however  rapid  was  strenuously  and  loudly  ooo- 
their  movements,  could  be  brought  demned  by  the  Opposition  as  a 
from  Algiers  to  act  against  Paris.  Quixotic  enterprise  a^io^  an 
And  we  presume  that  M.  deBour-  African  barbarian,  which  would 
roont,  a  brave  man  and  able  of-  probably  fail,  and  would  be  of  no 
ficer,  might  look  to  this  occasion,  permanent  advantage  if  it  succeed- 
as  the  means  of  acquiring  military  ed.  They  dwelt  upon  the  fail- 
reputation  sufficient  to  neutralize  ures  of  other  expedituMis  against 
some  part  of  the  odium  attached  Algiers,  as  afibrding  too^sure  a 
to  his  name ;  and  he  would  there-  presage  of  the  fate  of  this.  It 
fore  exert  all  his  influence  in  the  was  almost  impossible,  they  said. 
Cabinet  to  urge  on  the  expeditkm,  to  efiect  a  landing,  owing  to  the 
of  which  as  it  subsequently  ap-  tempestuous  character  of  the  seas 
peared,  he  was  to  have  the  com-  along  the  Algerine  coast,  the  na- 
mand.  ture  of  the  shore,  and  Uie  facili- 
At  the  same  time,  the  Govern-  ties  for  opposing  the  diseiQbarka- 
ment  did  not  seek  to  disguise  from  tion  of  an  invading  army.  If  a 
themselves  the  difficulties  and  landing  was  e&cted,  the  soil 
dangers  of  the  expedition.  No  aflbrded  no  forage  for  horses  or 
pains  were  spared  to  obtain  all  supplies  for  men,  and  the  troops 
possible  information  from  every  would  be  consumed  by  the  burn- 
quarter,  domestic  or  foreign,  which  ing  heats  of  Africa,  amid  the  ha- 
books  or  individuals  could  com-  rasaing  attacks  of  the  Moors  and 
municate.  All  the  energies  of  Arabs,  who  were  habituated  to 
the  country,  intellectual  and  pecu-  the  climate,  and  would  have  con- 
niary,  were  put  in  requisition  to  trol  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
insure  success.  In  the  first  place,  country.  It  was  confidemly  pre- 
the  Minister  of  War  himself,  M.  dieted,  therefore,  that  the  French 
de  Bourmont,  was  made  com-  would  either  never  efiect  a  landing 
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er  tf  they  did,  wouM  be  uaaUe  to  the  kiferiority  of  Bourmont,  who, 

reach  Algiers  hj  land.     Oo  the  instead  of  seeking  to  accomplish 

oiher  hand,  if  the  atuck  should  great    objects    by   the   powerful 

be  coodticted  by  sea,  as  was  done  combioatioDS  of  military  genius, 

hj  the  English  under  Lord  Ex-  had   trusted  nothing   to  skill,  or 

mouth,  the  fleet,  they  said,  would  chance,  or  talent,  but  was  deter- 

iuLve  to  encouBler  a  thousand  dif-  mined  to  crush  a.  single  city  with 

icokies  from  the  etements,  as  the  mighty   forces  adequate    to  the 

bfeekadioe  squadron  bad  already,  subjugation  of  an  empire*    It  was 

And  after  all,  what  permanent  apparent  that  the  Opposition  took 

good  would  be  accooiplished  by  a   double   pleasure   in  reflecting 

the    bombardment    of    Algiers  ?  thus  upon  the  comparative  inferi- 

Tbe  D^  would  be  reduced  to  ority  of  the  Bourbons  in  military 

submissioo,  perhaps  killed  or  de-  fame ;  doing  it  both  to  annoy  the 

poeed  :  but  what  then?    A  horde  Ministers,  and  to  counteract  the 

•of  pirates,  like  the  Barbary  cor-  impression  the  latter  had  expected 

mrs,  renegades  and  wild  Turks,  to  make  on  the  popular  mind  by 

without  principles,  cafculation,  or  the  expedition,  and  at  the  same 

public  respooaibility,  could  not  be  time  to  k>wer  and  degrade  the 

cured  of  their  lawless  habits  by  reigning  dynasty. 
the  same  remedies,  which  applied       To   most  of  these  biting  sar- 

tD  the  European    Governments,  casms  on  their  measures  the  Min- 

So  that  France  was  about  to  lavish  isters  made  no  other  reply,  than  to 

ber  treasure  and  the  blood  of  her  continue    their    preparations  on 

ioos  upon  a  forlo^m  and  chimeri-  such  a  scale  as  at  all  events  to 

cal  attempt,  which  bad  no  better  conquer.    This  they  were  deter 

iodoeement  than  a  trifling  insult  routed  to  do,  whatever  might  be 

inflieted  oo  a  French  consul,  who  said.     But  to  another  part  of  the 

had  fiiirly  earned  it  by  his  imper-  sul^ect  they  gave  an  answer  of  a 

cinence.  difl^rent  kind.    They  were  un- 

Saeb  was  the  cry  of  the  Paris  willing,  it  seems  to  let  the  expe- 

aewapapers  at  the  commencement  dition  rest  merely  on  the  ground 

of  ibe  preparatioosf  and  the  Eog-  of  a  bbw  given  to  a  commercial 

lish  journala  kept  up  the  same  agent,  ^- and  put  forth  an  elabo- 

croakiog  tone  to  the  last,  for  rea-  rate  declaration,  setting  up  a  long 

eons  to  which  we  shall  presently  siM^cesston  of  wrongs  and  grier- 

•  advert.  But  the  French  changed  ances  as  the  permanent  justifl- 
tbeir  tone,  when  they  found  how  calory  causes  of  war.  They  al- 
admirably  and  eflfoctoaUy  every-  leged,  among  other  things,  that 
tUBg  was  arranged  for  victoiy.  France  possessed  certain  qualifi- 

'  The  opposilion  then  began  to  re-  ed  territorial  rights  by  a  compact 

'  proaeh  the  Ministers  with  the  idle  older  than  the  Revolution,  and 

expense  of  such  profuse  and  ex-  that  of  these  rights  the  French 

eesstve  prep»rations.    They  cob-  were  now  debarred  by  the  Dey. 

*  traated  the  w^tUirid  of  diis  expe-  Spoliations  of  French  property  on 
diiiea  with  the  great  undartdk-  the  high  seas,  of  course,  could  be 
ings  of  Napai«>n, -— scofling  at  found  at  any  time,  if  that  were 
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needed  as  cause  of  war  ugnmA   io  sigbl  of  the  coast  of  Afirica  ia 
Algiers.     But  the  MiuisterSy  not   five  days  afterwards;  buttbesbipt 
content  with  making  tbe  Dey  aa»   having  been  separated  by  a  storm, 
svrerable  to  France  for  bis  acts   orders  were  given  to  sail  to  Priaaa 
against  the  French,  brought  for-   in  Majorca,  the  place  provided  fer 
ward  another  ground  of  quarrel,   rendezvous  in  anticipation  of  tbe 
in  the  depredations  of  AJgerine   event  which  had  occurred.    The 
corsairs  upon  property  of  subjects   expedition  setting  sail  again  tbe 
of    the    Papal   Stales ;  —  which   9th  of  June,  reached  the  coast  of 
Charles  seemed  to  think  he  was   Africa  on  the  ISlb,  and  proceed- 
called  upon  to  avenge  as  a  duty  of  ed  five  leagues  west  of  Algiers  to 
religion  to  the  head  of  the  Catho-  the  bay  of  Torre  Chica  or  Sidi 
lie  Church.     In  short,  what  with   Fernicb,  which  had  be^  selecC- 
the  unatoned  for  injuries  of  the  ed  as  the  place  of  disemharkieg* 
last  three  vears,  and   the  other  The  French  had  always  supposed 
grudges  oi  an  older  date,  there  that  they  sbouki  find  the  coast  Tn- 
was    certainly  no  want  of  good   ed  with  troops  prepared  to  dispute 
reasons  for  the  war,  considering  their  landing ;  and  they  expected 
the  subject  in  relation  to  the  na-  this  from  a  consciousness  that  the 
tional  honor  and  dignity  of  France,  enemy  might  easily  make  a  stand 
How  largely  it  served  her  interest  there  to  great  advantage.     But 
the  result  will  show.  the  Dey  had,  in  the  Umdoess  of 

At  length  all  the  forces  of  the  his  obstinacy,  calculated  other- 
expedition  were  assembled  in  wise  ;  and  left  the  French  umeo- 
Toulon,  ready  for  departure.  The  lested,  at  the  very  time  when  his 
army  consisted  of  37,331  men,  of  exertions  should  have  beea  the 
all  arms,  whh  4,008  horses,  400  greatest*  Early  on  the  14th  the 
large  transports  having  been  en«  disembarkation  of' the  troops  and 
gaged  for  tbe  conveyance  of  the  munitions  was  commenced,  and 
troops,  horses,  munitions,  provis-  continued  without  interruption  uih 
ions,  and  so  forth,  to  Africa. —  til  the  17th,  when  a  violent  tenw 
Thp  military  marine  was  not  less  pest  arose,  and  justified  a  singular 
iroposine,  beiDg  composed  of  nine  precaution  taken  to  meet  such  a 
ships  of  the  line,  twentyfive  frig-  contingency.  Theuackage8,sackS} 
ates,  six  corveues,  twentyfive  barrels,  and  so  iertb,  bad  been 
brigs,  and  eight  steamboats,  be-  covered  with  a  double  water  proof 
sides  bomb  vessels  and  others  of  envelope,  so  that,  if  occasioii  re* 
small  dimensk)ns ;  —  making,  to-  ouired,  thev  might  be  thrown  into 
gether  with  the  troops,  a  total  tne  sea  and  washed  on  shore  by 
torce  of  64,000  men.  This  mag-  tbe  waves  uninjured.  Tbe  plan 
nificent  fleet,  with  tbe  powerful  was  put  in  operation  at  this  tiive 
armament  it  conveyed,  set  sail  with  tbe  happiest  effect,  aed  ena- 
from  Toulon  on  the  25th  of  May,  bled  the  army  to  receive  sMppKos 
in  presence  of  vast  crowds  of  firom  tbe  fleet,  in  tbe  midst  of  a 
spectators,  collected  on  the  heights  hurricane,  wfaMsh  rendered  all  er* 
to  view  the  splendid  spectacle.  —  dinary  communication  with  the 
The  first  division  of  the  fleet  came  shore  utterly  impossible^ 
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The  French  were  impatient  for  CMteau    de    l^mp^reur.     So 

•etioD,  and  advanced  without  loss  much  despatch  was  used  bjr  the 

of  time  to  attack  a  body  of  the  French  in  constructing  the  batte- 

Di^s  troops,  whfcfa  was  entrench-  ries,  that  by  the   morning  of  the 

ed  al  StaonN,  aboot  midway  be*  4th  everything  was  ready,  and  a 

tireen  Sidt  Ferruch  and  Algiers,  fire  was  opened  on  the  enemy  at 

The  position  was  easily  carried,  four  o'clock,  and  briskly  returned 

dthosgh  not  without  some  con-  from  the  Castle  for  the  space  of 

tiderable  fees  in  killed  and  wound-  fear  hours,  after  which  the  fire  of 

«d.   Meanwhile  the  French  were  the  latter  nearty  ceased.    At  ten 

obliged  to  wait  ten  days  for  the  o'clock  a  breach  was  efifected  in 

mival  of  their  battering  train,  the  defences  of  the  Castle,  and 

preparatory  to  marching  on  the  the  Turks  abandoned  it,  having 

city ;  and  they  were  attacked  in  first  taken  measures,  by  the  Dey's 

their  turn  on  the  34th.    On  this  order,  to  set  fire  to  the  powder 

oceaaioo  a  son  of  General  Botnr-  magazine,  which  exploded  with  a 

moRt  received  a  dangerous  wound,  tremendous  crash,  blowing  up  a 

of  wbfeb  he  afterwards  died.     In  part  of  the  fortress,  and  filling  the 

bis  dleapalch  the  General  touch-  air  with  flames,  dust,  and  stones. 

iagly  alluded  to  this  event  in  the  The  sound  was  heard  at  sea  to 

Mk>wiog   words  :    *  One   officer  the  distance  of  sixty  miles,  and 

has  been  dangerously  wounded  :  the  shock  filled  the  city  and  the 

he  18  the  second  of  four  sons  who  fleet  with  consternation.     No  in- 

baive  feHowed  me  to  Africa.     I  jury,  however,  was  sustained  by 

hope  be  may  survive,  to  continue  the  besieging  troops,  which  ira- 

bit  sefvkses  to  his  king  and  his  mediately  took  possession  of  the 

coentry :' —  Expressions      which  snmking  ruins,  and  thus  decided  * 

are  said  to  have  drawn  tears  of  the  fate  of  the  city,  which  was 

onafiected    sensibility    from   the  now  completely  at  the  mercy  of 

Cng.     For    several     days    the  the  French. 
French  continued  to  sufifer  from        Seeing  all  resistance  vain,  and 

the  aaaaolts  of  the  Turkish  and  only  calculated  to  produce  eflu- 

Afrioan  troops ;  but  on  the  29tb  sion  of  blood,  and  the  inevitable 

their  fieM-pieces  arrived,  and  they  destruction  of  the  city,  the  Dey 

set  forward  to  the  attack  of  a  for-  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  Admirni 

treas  coromandmg  Algiers,  called  Duperr6,   who  referred  him   to 

the  Emperor's  Castle.     On  the  General  Bourmont  as commander- 

9Mtk  of  Jime  the  trenches  were  in-chief.    The  proposition  was  to 

opetted ;  and  the  construction  of  indemnify  France  for  the  expen- 

tbe  batteries  continued  from  the  ses  of  the  war,  and  to  restore  the 

let  to  the  3d  of  July.      During  possessions  claimed  by  her  on  the 

thb  time  the  fleet  co-operated  by  coast ;  but  General  Bourmont  cut 

Iring  ftpon  the  fortifications  con-  short  all  negotiations  at  once,  by 

t^uoos  to  tbe  sea,  aO  as  to  aflbrd  demanding  the  immediate  surren- 

tke  Dey  empfoyroenton  that  side,  der  of  tbe  Casauba  or  Palace  of 

avd  prevent  bis  concentrating  all  tbe  Dey,  the  fort,  and  all  the  for- 

hii  forces  for  tlie  defence  of  tbe  tificatk>n9«  and  assuring  the  roes- 

26» 
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Sanger  that  nothing  eke  woold  cious  stones  as  ftmning  part  of 
sa?e  the  city  froni  bombardisent  the  treasure ;  and  perhaps  the 
by  sea  and  land.  The  Dey  was  Dey  and  his  counsellors  took  care 
not  long  in  agreeing  to  the  terms  to  enrich  tbenselfea  with  these 
of  eapituhtioo  offisred  himi  aed  more  portable  representatives  of 
hostilities  were  suspended  until  the  wealth,  leaving  to  the  French  oo- 
moroing,  that  the  conditions  might  ly  the  bulkier  riches  in  ingots  and 
be  explained  to  bis  council.  On  merchandize.  In  addition  to  which, 
tbe  5lh  of  July,  accordingly,  the  we  are  to  reckon  the  value  of  the 
convention  was  ratified,  and  the  shipping  and  monitions  of  war 
French  took  quiet  possession  of  captured,  including  1542  pieces 
Algiers.  The  Dey  was  allowed  of  artiUery,  and  we  shaU  thus 
to  retirewith  bis  family  and  private  have  a  total  of  60,000,080  of 
property,  to  any  place  out  of  Afri-  francs,  as  tbe  whole  amoont  of  the 
e«  that  he  might  select ;  as  also  booty  obtained  in  Algiers.  This 
were  his  Turkish  roiliua ;  and  tbe  proved  amply  sufficient  to  defray 
protection  of  tbe  French  was  as-  all  tbe  expenses  of  tbe  expedkioo, 
sured  to  them  all,  so  long  as  Aey  leaving  tbe  acquisition  of  Algiers 
remained  in  Algiers.  All  the  a  clear  gain,  in  addition  to  ell  the 
other  inhabiunts  of  tbe  Regency  honor  acquired  by  the  oonqoest, 
were  promised  security  for  their  and  all  tbe  advantage  gained  by 
persons  and  proper^,  and  tbe  Europe  in  the  breaking  up  of  this 
uamoieiited  enjoyn>ent  of  their  re-  great  resort  of  African  piracy.  • 
ligioQ ;  and  the  Geeeral  engaged  We  have  spoken  of  this  as  a 
upon  bis  honor  to  respect  their  conquest,  and  we  suppose,  nay 
women.  And  thus  the  whole  of  •  we  sincerely  and  eamesdy  hope, 
Algiers,  after  having  so  long  been  it  will  be  considered  and  retained 
a  by-word  of  horror  throughout  as  such  by  France.  This  ques- 
Christendom,  passed  quietly  un-  tion  occasioned  great  agitation  in 
der  the  dominion  of  France.  that  country  previous  to  the  Three 
Exaggerated  reports  had  been  Days,  owing  to  the  reciprooal 
current  respecting  tbe  treasure  of  jeafousy  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
the  Regency,  which  rumor  had  lish  nations.  The  rumor  ^soe- 
raised  to  the  sum  of  200,000,000  rally  received  was,  that  the  Deke 
of  francs ;  and  immediate  search  of  Wellington  had  demanded  ex- 
was  made  for  it  on  taking  posses-  planations  of  M.  de  Pdigoac  on 
sion  of  the  Casauba.  Tbe  French  this  point,  and  had*  received  aa- 
were  greatly  disappointed  to  find  surances  that  France  did  noc 
only  48,684,627  francs  in  gold  contemplate  the  sutjugatioa  of 
and  silver  bullion  or  coin,  and  Algiers  with  a  view  to  retainkig  it. 
6,000,000  of  francs  in  merchan-  No  doobt  can  be  entertained,  we 
dize  ;  and  as  no  regular  accounts  presume,  that  such  assurances 
were  kept  by  the  Dey,  it  was  were  demanded  and  given.  If 
impossible  to  ascertain  bow  much,  they  were,  it  only  serves  to  show 
if  any,  had  been  removed  or  se-  the  pusillanimity  and  truckling 
creted.  It  is  singular  that  noth-  spirit  of  Pdif^ac,  or  rather  par- 
ing is  said  of  any  jewels  or  pre-  haps  his  expeetatioo  that  be  migitt 
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need  tbe  aid  of  Wellkiglon  io  lod  vexetioa  lo  tbe  lledicerrMie- 

fiifftberiog  the  arbitrary  designs  of  ao  Powers  ;  aod  could  nocooeof 

tbeKiDg*    But  tbe  very  sugges-  tfaoseirery  Powers  themselves  vea- 

tioo  of  such  a  tbtog*  as  tbe  surren-  ture  to  retain,  after  having  lawAiUy 

dcff  of  Algiers  in  the  event  of  its  acquired,  a  single  new  possession 

being  takeot  occasioned,  at  that  on  tbe  diores  of  the  Mediterraoe- 

lime,  paroxysms  of  rage  and  in-  an  ?    These  were  tbe  i^nestioos 

digoalion  all  over  France.   What,  everywhere    asked,    when    the 

mM  they ;  shall  England   go  on  subject  of  English  interference  in 

acquiring  one   kingdom  after  an-  this  matter  was  agitated  ;  and  the 

other  by  force  or  fraud  in  Asia,  French  had  ample  reason  to  speak 

by  mere  tricks    of   diplomacy,  in  the  language  of   resentment 

by  eogpigiog  in  wars  of  conquest  and  wounded  pride  ;  for  nothing 

oa  tbe  most  frivolous  pretexts,  could  exceed  the  tone  of  overweeo- 

by  fomenting  disorders  in  tbe  bos-  ing  self-sufficiency,  which  chaiac- 

om  of  independent  States,  and  terized  the  remarks  of  some  of 

then  assisting  the   weaker  party  the    most    respectable    London 

wkh  her  arms  to  put  down  the  journals  in  reference  to  tbe  Alge* 

stroBger,  and  thus  usurping  tbe  rine  expedition,  except  the  similar 

conti^  of  affiiirs,  in  short,  by  em-  tone,  which  journals  of  the  same 

frfoyiag  every  instrument  of  art  or  political  class  are  prone  to  employ 

violence  to  bring  millioos  after  m  speaking  of  tbe  United  States. 
millioBS  within  the  sway  of  her       The  simple  truth  is,  that  Eng* 

already  oi^ei^rown  Indian   Era-  land  has  in^Mbed  a  strange  idea, 

pire  ?    Can  England  do  this,  and  that  no  Power  is  ever  to  extend 

shall  not  France  attack  the  out-  its  possessions  excepting  herself, 

laws  of  Algiers  in  a  true  and  law-  From  tbe  moment  tbe  expedition 

fult|uarrel,and  take  possession  of  to  Algiers  began  to  be  talked  of, 

their  justly  forfeited  territory  ?  —  the  Ejiglish  periodicals  displayed  a 

Ettglaad  is  continually  stretching  fidgety  anxiety  on  tbe  subject,  that 

her  obaifl  of  cofonies  or  factories  would  have  been  ludicrous,   but 

along  tbe  coasts  of  Africa,  where-  for  the  unfair  s|)irit,  and  false  prin- 

ever  she   can   find   or  make  an  ctples  and  views,  which  it  betray- 

opeoiog,  and    has    obtained   by  ed.     Every  obstacle  to  tbe  suc- 

cooquest  from  a  European  Stale  a  cess  of  tbe  war,  all  the  storms  of 

vaat  territory  of  indefinite   extent  the  African  coast,  the  impractica- 

at  eoe  end  of  tbe  Continent ;  and  ble  nature  of  the  country,  tbe 

oMist  France,  to  gratify  her  grasp-  amazing  strength  of  the  city  of 

ing  Ally,  condescendingly  dcclbe  Algiers,  wub  dark  forebodings  as 

lo  plant  a  colony  at  the  other  ex-  to  the  fate  of  the  poor  Frenoh- 

tremity  of  h?  Nay,  should  Eng-  men,  who  were  about  to  leave 

land  be  justified  in  gainbg  pos-  their  homes  to   perish  amid  the 

sesskm  of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  deserts  of  Barbary,  —  such  were 

the  Ionian  Isles,  and  thus  having  a  tbe  constant  topics  of  the  English 

line  of   strong  bcUa  bis  H  were  newspapers.    And  of  course,  they 

along  tbe  Mediterranean,  to  fur-  said,  France  would  not  presume  to 

niab  ber  wkbineansof  annoyaace  think  of  oHking  a  permanent  eon- 
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ijnesl;  die  wodd  not  dure  without  skkratioii  it  is  importaiit  tons, 

tbe  approbttioa  of  Eogkiid ;  and  and  to  all  other  coromerdal  ubt 

Englaod  would  oevor  cooaeiit  that  tiona,  that  France  should  extend 

her  rival  should  make  aoy  territori-  her  commeree  aod  strengthen  her 

al  acquisitions.  PerhapsifCharles  marine,  in  order  that    England 

X.  had  continued   in  power  he  may   never  again  recover    that 

might  not  have  presumed  or  dared  overwhelming  maritime  ascenden- 

to  enjoy  the   advantages,  which  cy,  which,  previous  to  the  last  war, 

a  righteous  cause  and  theibrtunes  encouraged  her  to  such  extraop- 

of  war  had   placed  in  his  hands,  dinary  abuse  of  power  in    the 

But  times  are  now  changed  ;  and  oppressbn  of  neutral  nations.   To 

France,  probably,  would  no  more  those,  who  remember  the  naoti* 

hear   to    any  remonstrances  of  cai  history  of  England  for  the 

England  on  the  subject  of  Algiers,  last  forty  years,  and  who  have 

than  if  King  William  should  pro-  observed  the  great  increase  and 

pose  to  recbim  all  that  Henry  of  prosperous  condition  of  the  French 

Monmouth  gained,  or  his  son  lost,  military  n^arine  at   the  present 

in  the  heart  of  France  itself.  —  time,  this  wiU  appear  to  be  no  un- 

England  manifested    the    same  important  aspect  of  the  subject, 

weakness  of  nervous  irritability  in  And  the  advantage,   which     all 

regard  to  our  acquisition  of  the  roankiad  are  to  derive  from  the 

Ftoridas ;   but  we   have  abided  seas  being  forever  cleared  of  the 

the  murmurtngs  of  her  journalists,  lawless  Barbary  cruisers  is   loo 

with  as  little  scathe  as  they  have  evident  to  require  illustration  or 

inflicted  on  the  French  in  regard  proof. 

to  Algiers.  But  as  to  Afiriea,  so  long  given 

For  ourselves,  and  as  Ameri-  up  to  the  domination  of  roving  sav- 

cans,  we  repeat  that,  in  our  con-  ages,  —  for  what  better  are  the 

ceptioo,  not  only  France  herself  wild  Arabs?  —  so  long  known  to 

is  to  derive,  advantage  from  her  us  only  as  the  offieina  tervomm 

retainmg possession  of  the  whole  for  all  nations,— so  long  debar- 

territory  of  the  Regency,  and  col-  red  of  the  blessines  of  Christianity 

OBizing  it  as  a  French  settlement,  and  of  its  handmaiden  civilisation, 

but  Africa  above  all  may  bail  it  as  what  may  not   Africa  reasonably 

the  dawn  of  her  restoration  to  the  expect  from  the  establishment  of 

advantages  of  civilization,  and  the  an  extensive  French  colony  upoo 

world  in  general  have  a  right  to  her  Mediterranean  shore?    She 

view  it  as  an   auspkious  event,  may  look,  in  the  first  place,  to 

It  may  excite   the   commercial  see  the  renovation  of  a  portion  of 

jealousy  of  England,  who  is  not  the  agricultural  weaitfa,tfaepopola- 

particularly  unwilling  to  have  the  tion,  and  the  commerce  of  ancient 

monopoly  of  all  foreign  markets,  Mauritania.     And  when  the  Nti- 

and  the  exclusive  privilege  of  es-  midians  have  been  tamed  by  the 

tablishjng  colonies,  factories,  and  aiithorky  of  France,  the  interior 

military  posts  along  the   coasts  of  Africa  will  become  accessiUe 

of  Europe  and  Asia,  Africa  and  to  the  researches  of  inteUigence 

America.     But  for  that  very  con-  and  the  progress  of  improvement. 


ffilherto  the  exertiofM  of  beoefi-       And  judgiog  according  to  all 
ceoce  l^ave  been  directed  to  the   the  ordbary  rules  of  human  ac- 
westero   shores  of  Africa;   and   tion,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that 
tboee  exertions  have  been  wasted   France  will  voluntarily  relinqukh 
ID  vain  under  the  burning  sides  her  hold  on  a  conquest  fairly  ac- 
of  the  Hoe,  along  a  shore  fatal   quired,  and  which  it  is  for  the 
to  life  by  reason  of  the  deleteri-  general    good   of   mankind    she 
cos  qualities  of  its  climate,  and   should  retain,  when  the  strongest 
amid   hostile  tribes  brutified  by  considerations  of  her  own  indi- 
tbe  effects  of  tbe  slave  trade.    In  vidua!  interest  are  in  unison  with 
those    noxious   regions,   noxious  everything  but  tbe  hypochondri- 
bothmorally  and  physically  speak-   acal   apprehensions  of  England. 
tog,    European    cok>nies    either  Here  is  a  rich  and  fertile  territo- 
perish  of  disease,  or,  like  some  of  ry,  within  three  days'  sail  of  Mar- 
tfae  little  Portuguese  settlements,  seilles,  fitted  to  produce  all  those 
assume  the  hue  of  mind  and  al-  vegetable  treasures,  which  render 
most  tbe  hue  of  body,  proper  to  the  West  Indies  such  a  mine  of 
tbe  indigenous  races.     A  broad   wealth.     France  has  been  grad- 
•cordoM  of  malignant  bfluences  of  ually  stripped  of  one  colony  after 
every  description   seems  to   be   another,  until  a  few  small  setde- 
drawn   out  akmg  this   unhappy  ments  in  America  are  nearly  all 
coast,  impenetrable  almost  to  the  she  retains.    England  has  robbed 
bopes  and   efibrts  of  humanity,   her  of  her  colonial  possessions  in 
But  place  a  European  people  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  of  tbe  Can- 
JSarbaiy,      and      circumstances  adas.    She  was  compelled  to  sell 
iciMWige.     The  deserts  of  North-  Louisiana  to  us  as  tbe  only  means 
em  Africa  are  a  triflbg  obstacle  of  rescuing  it  from  a  like  fate. 
to  the  approaches  of  civilization   Hayti   slipped   off  her  authority 
towards  the  centre  of  the  Ccmti-  during  one  of  the  fever  fits  of  the 
nent,   when  compared  with  the   Revolution.     In  Algiers  she  may 
horrors  of   its  Atlantic   border,   found  a  colony  calculated  in  some 
France  will  have  the  power,  from   measure  to  indemnify  her  for  her 
this  vantage  ground,  to  push  the   manifold  losses  of  this  description. 
iiiniiaierable  benefits  of  European  And  the  arrangements  begun  by 
refinement  into  the  heart  of  Afri-   General  Bourmont,  and   contin- 
ca.     She  will  have  the  power,   ued   by   his   successor.  General 
and  we  trust  she  will  have  the   Clausel,  all  point  to  the  perma- 
inclinatioo,   to  do   all   this ;  but  nent  possession  of  the   country, 
whether  she  has  the  inclination  or  The  Dey  was  conveyed  to  Italy 
not,  if  she   retains  Algiers,  tbe   in  a  French  ship,  and  the  Turkish 
mere   indu*ect  influence  of  her  troops  were  also  removed ;   the 
preseoce  cannot  fail   to  be  ser-  tributary  chiefs  and  local  govem- 
viceable.     And  we  should  there-  ors  formerly  subject  to  tbe  Dey 
fere  exhort  her  by  all  means  to   were  notified  that  the  French  bad 
make   good   her  footing  in^  Al-   assumed  the  entire  authority  of 
giers,  even  if  it  were  not  for  her   their  late  master ;  and  courts  of 
own  great  and  tmnaediate  advan-  juftice,  whh  all  the  other  incidents 
tagCt  of  regular  government,  were  es* 
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UbUshed  in  dtie  form,  analagous  agtinst  him  a  bodj  of  Frendi 

to  the  practice  of  the  British  in  troops,  who  took  possessioD  of  fab 

Hindostan.       General      Claosel  capital,  and  seat  him  prisoner  to 

having   discovered   a    refractory  France.      Everything,    in   fine, 

disposition  in  th^  Bey  of  Titery,  short  of  an  express  declaration  of 

a  valuable  dependency  of  Algiers  dieir  purpose,  indicates  that  the 

situated   in    the   interior  of  the  Government  intend  to  consult  the 

country  at  the  foot  of  Mount  At-  wishes  of  the   whole  Nation,  in 

las,   very   speedily   brought  the  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  their 

Turk  to  reason  by  despatching  new  conquest  in  Africa. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

FRANCE,  CONTINUED. 

Camemenees  of  the  FaU  of  A^iers. — Miniiterial  ArrangemenU* 
—  Staie  of  Parties.  —  The  Ordinances.  —  Their  Effect.  —  Pro- 
test of  Journalists.  —  State  of  the  Question.  — ^  Protest  of  the 
Deputies. — Police  Arrangements. 

Ihtklligknce  of  the  capture  ca,  the  Ministers  wroaght  up  their 
of  Alg^rs  was  conveyed  to  Tou-  courage  to  the  requisite  degree 
loD  in  about  sixty  hours  by  a  of  strength,  on  the  faith  of  their 
steamboat,  and  thence  by  the  line  late  success  in  war,  and  resolved 
of  tel^raphs  to  Paris,  where  it  upon  those  memorable  infringe- 
arrived  on  the  9tb  of  July.  The  ments  of  the  Charter,  which  were 
King  immediately  ordered  Te  to  precipitate  the  Ktne  from  hi» 
Deum  to  be  celebrated  throughout  throne.  It  is  said  that  M.  Guer- 
France,  and  he  himself  attended  non  de  Raoville  and  M.  de  Pey- 
the  tervice  in  the  cathedral  church  ronnet  were  the  last  to  yield  their 
of  JVtf/re  Dane.  A  kind  of  ver-  assent  to  the  meditated  coup  diktat ^ 
tigiiious  madness  appears  to  have  They  had  confidence  in  their 
seized  on  the  King,  the  Dauphin,  ability  as  public  speakers,  and 
and  the  Mmisters,  from  that  hour,  were  long  disposed  to  try  the  ef- 
Ebaed  with  extravagant  feelbgs  feet  of  discussion  in  the  Chambers, 
of  triumph,  they  deemed  them-  But  M.  de  Polignac  proved  the 
selves  sure  of  the  same  easy  vie-  evil  genius  of  the  Monarchy ;  for 
toiy  over  the  People,  that  they  he,  who  had  originallv  been  alone 
bad  achieved  over  the  flying  Be-  in  the  nefarious  project  of  over- 
douins  of  the  desert.  An  absurd  turning  the  constitution,  now  suc- 
coofidence  in  the  support  of  the  ceeded  in  bringing  all  his  asso- 
army,  an  almost  insane  audacity  ciates  into  the  views  of  himself, 
of  purpose,  an  extraordinary  de-  and  of  the  irresponsible  advisers, 
lusioo  as  to  the  spirit,  and  temper,  who  governed  the  King. 
and  power  of  resistance,  and  or-  If  they  had  been  a  revolutionary 
ganizatioQ  of  the  Nation,  all  con-  committee  of  old  regicides,  plot- 
spired  to  hurrv  on  the  weak  Prince  ting  the  assassination  of  Charles 
and  his  headlong  advisers  to  swift  and  his  family,  they  could  not 
destruotuMD.  In  the  course  of  the  have  conducted  their  operatbns 
fbor  or  five  days  which  followed  with  more  of  guilty  stealth  and 
die  arrival  of  the  news  from  Afri-  elaborate  secrecy.    The  compo- 
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Bition  of  the  Ordinances,  and  of  could  ht?e  been  so  igDoraol  of 
the  Report  to  the  King  or  justifi-  the  state  of  public  seotiroent  in 
catory  memoir  by  which  they  were  France.  The  subdivisions  of  tbe 
to  be  accompanied,  was  not  only  Nation  were  by  no  means  of  the 
executed  by  them,  but  even  all  same  kind  with  those  of  tbe 
the  transcribing  was  performed  Chambers.  Opinions,  to  ba 
by  them,  so  that  no  clerk  or  sure,  were  in  some  sense  repre- 
amanuensis  should  have  it  in  hb  sented  by  the  legislative  body  ; 
power  to  divulee  the  portentous  that  is,  individuals  could  be  foiuul 
mystery.  The  Nation  was  amus-  there  of  each  of  the  great  classes 
ed  with  the  most  earnest  assur-  of  opinion,  which  divided  the 
ances  that  no  coup  d*Stat  was  in-  Nation.  But  tbe  legislative  rep- 
tended,  no  violation  of  the  Char-  resentation  was  far  from  exact 
ter,  nothing  like  that,  which  was  as  a  picture  of  tbe  relative  force 
already  fully  decided  upon  and  ar-  of  each  party^  and  gave  no  suffi- 
ranged  in  all  its  detaib  ;  and  these  cient  indicatkxis  of  the  existaace 
assurances  were  even  extended  or  vigor  of  the  two,  which  to- 
to  the  foreign  Ambassadors,  who  gether  comprised  a  majority  of 
looked  with  natural  anxiety  on  the  People, 
the  threatening  aspect  of  afiairs.  First  there  were  the  Ultras» 
Nay,  if  rumor  may  be  credited,  the  Emigrhj  the  Jesuits,  the 
Baron  Rothschild,  who,  by  his  Church  and  King  party,  the  di* 
connexion  with  the  public  stocks,  vine  right  faction  :  for  faction  it 
bad  a  more  direct  interest  in  the  well  deserved  to  be  called,  as 
question  than  any  person  except  well  in  regard  of  its  violence  as 
the  Ministers  and  the  royal  fami-  tbe  comparative  smaUness  of  its 
ly,  was  tranquillized  by  M.  de  numbers.  If 'they  were  few  ia 
Polignac  with  like  deceptive  de-  number,  they  were  desperate  and 
clarations.  Letters  of  convoca-  uncalculating  in  polk^y,.  reckless 
tion  had  been  despatched  to  the  of  consequences  and  deaf  to  all 
Peers  and  Deputies,  summoning  ai^ument  or  counsel.  They  had 
them  to  meet  the  3d  of  August,  built  up  their  project  of  absoltit- 
In  short,  a  system  of  elaborate  ism  with  painful  industry,  and 
Jesuitical  duplicity  and  falsehood  they  clung  to  it  with  inexpressi- 
was  adopted  by  these  royal  and  ble  obstinacy, 
noble  felons,  to  conceal  the  con- 
spiracy until  the  appointed  time  „  _^. .  ^  You  might  m  wen 

'^  *     \    r              I    j>        .1.   •     f  Fonnd  the  tea  for  to  obey  the  moon, 

arrived    for   exploding   their   Mn-  .Atorbyoalli,re«ove,orcowMlihi4re 

fernal  machine.'  Fortunately  The  fcbric  of  their  foUy. 
they  cheated  and  deluded  them- 
selves even  more  than  they  did  They  blindly  pursued  their  infatu- 
tbe  Nation,  and  thus  became  the  ated  course  on  the  very  brink  of 
pitiable  victims  of  their  own  folly  tlie  precipice,  over  which  their 
and  wickedness.  party  could  not  fail  to  be  dashed 
In  reflecting  upon  tbe  events  of  to  atoms.  They  do  not  deserve 
this  period,  it  seems  difficult  to  to  be  ranked  with  tbe  gemiioe 
understand    how   any   Ministers  Royalists,    the    sensible,    clear- 
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beaded)  patrietic  friends  of  roon-  was  laboriously  seeking  for  the 
arefay,  who  sought  in  vain  to  pre-  honors  of  Art  by  the  liberal  use  of 
ser^e  the  integrihr  of  the  whole  the  privy  purse,  -^  the  inspired 
pubUc  system.  These  last  were  and  inspiring  features  of  Napole- 
decMedly  attached  to  the  Bour-  on,  and  the  acfaievemenis  of  his 
boss  as  a  dynasty,  but  not  the  dazzling  career,  were  indepen- 
less  hostile  to  the  Ultras,  who  dent  of  the  sickly  protection  of 
were  obfioiisly  rushing  headlong  Government  patronage,  and  Uved 
upon  destruction,  and  hurrying  in  the  unbought  guardianship  of 
tbe  King,  the  Charter,  and  them-  the  Nation;  The  Press  groaned 
sehres  into  one  common  ruin.  with  histories, memoirs,  anecdotes^ 
There  was  a  name,  a  form,  a  disquisitions,  concerning  him  and 
memory,  which,  in  the  latter  part  bis  life ;  and  yet  the  supply  seem* 
of  tbe  reign  of  Charles,  dwelt  ed  to  fall  far  short  of  the  insatia- 
vpon  ewety  lip,  rose  before  every  ble  demand.  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
eye,  beld  a  hallowed  spot  in  every  eulogy  on  his  character  was  de- 
bosom,  and  yet  was  proscribed  nounced  as  a  Itbe!, — so  inade- 
bj  tbe  Government  with  impotent  quate  did  its  praises  appear  to  the 
fiiry  in  all  the  forms  of  petty  per-  craving  admiration  of  the  reading 
seccition.  That  name  belonged  world  in  France.  While  the 
to  a  umrper,  —  perhaps  to  a  ty-  Government  had  no  power  to 
mat,  id  the  modem  as  well  as  the  check  the  activity  of  the  Press  in 
etessical  interpretation  of  tl^e  thus  afibrding  exciting  food  to  the 
word,  — and  yet  his  form  was  popular  enthusiasm,  it  was  ren- 
oooltipHed  in  every  work  of  art  dering  itself  ridiculous  and  expos- 
and  taste,  and  his  memory  iden-  ing  its  imbecility  by  sending  po- 
tified  with  all  the  glories  and  lice  officers  to  the  distilleries  of  eau 
ffiieodors  of  the  Revolution,  de  cologne  with  orders  to  break 
R>Daparte  btmself  was  no  more ;  the  bottles  moulded  in  Napoleon's 
the  *  Man'  had  perished  on  a  form,  and  persecuting  the  paper 
desert  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  stainers  who  adorned  tbe  hangings 
oe^an ;  but  the  *  Sob  of  tbe  Man^  they  manufactured  with  such 
smrired  ;  and  an  ague  fit  seemed  disagreeable  reminiscences  as  the 
to  seize  on  every  fibre  of  a  Bour-  bridge  of  Areola,  the  Simplon,  or 
boa  at  tbe  very  thought.  While  the  Pyramids.  In  short,  it  need- 
tbe  ioafle  countenance  of  Charles  ed  but  a  careless  eye  to  see  that 
Tentb  and  tbe  common  place  ac-  for  once  tbe  Government  had 
tioos  of  hit  family  were  woven  by  made  a  correct  observation  of  a 
aotboril^  in  tbe  brilltant  threads  of  fact.  Bonaparte's  was  tbe  pojm- 
the  Crobelin  looms,  or  fatigued  lar  name,  the  concentration  of 
tbe  pencil  of  Gerard  and  Gros ;  everything,  which  charmed  the 
while  Genius,  yielding  to  the  populace  of  France.  It  would  be 
voice  of  Power,  was  vainly  striv-  wrong  to  say  that  young  Napoleon 
iQg  to  immortalize  tbe  looks  of  had  a  visible  party  ^  he  had  not; 
meo,  who  possessed  an  irresistible  buttbe  name  was  a  magical  word  -*— 
timate  alacrity  for  sinking  into  a  potent  talisman  among  tbe  k)wer 
oiriivioQ  ;    while   the  poor  King  classes,  a  portion  of  the  soldiery, 
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the  disbanded  veterans,  some  vade  the  Charter  f  We  know 
men  distinguished  in  civil  affiiirs,  not;  and  they  cannot  teH,  where 
and  not  a  few  of  the  higher  mili-  thejr  discovered  any  grounds  of 
tary,  who  had  grown  familiar  with  confidence  whereon  to  proceed. 
victory  under  guidance  of  the  im-  A  free  Press  had  been  soundmg 
perial  eagles.  But  numerous  as  the  tocsin  of  alarm  for  eleven 
the  Bonapartists  undoubtedly  months.  The  aristocracy  had  no 
were,  still  as  a  body  they  could  not  power  as  such ;  for  none  coold  ft 
be  considered  the  most  intelligent  have  after  the  ab(4kion  of  the 
members  of  the  community.  Men  rights  of  primogeniture.  The 
of  liberal  views  in  matters  of  clergy  were  divided,  unpopular, 
Government  knew  that  his  policy  and  without  influence.  A  vio- 
was  that  of  concentration,  and  of  lent  excitation  of  sentiment  per- 
course  adverse  to  freedom.  It  vaded  the  whole  country.  The 
was  among  the  Republicans  that  elections  had  proved  the  force  of 
the  active  wisdom,  talent,  and  en-  popular  right,  even  in  ^e  of 
ergy  of  the  Nation  were  to  be  the  artificialW  devised  system  of 
found.  Here  were  the  men  of  electoral  colleges.  AH  men  feh 
1789,  true  to  their  first  love ;  the  ready  to  act  upon  the  maxims  and 
relics  of  the  exalted  spirits  of  motto  of  a  patriotic  socie^,  which 
1793,  untamed  by  adversity,  assumed  for  its  title  '  wf tie  ^(h,  fe 
clinging  in  old  age  to  the  flattering  Ciel  faidera,^  The  People  were 
visions  of  their  youth.  Above  conscious  of  then*  rights,  confident 
all,  here  were  the  educated  and  in  their  power  to  sustain  them,  and 
enlightened  men  of  the  present  ready  to  do  all  and  dare  a9,^ 
generation,  the  mind  of  young  rather  than  submit  to  any  arbi* 
France,  animated  by  the  example  trary  acts  on  the  part  of  the  King, 
of  the  United  States,  looking  to  that  It  has  frequently  been  observed 
country  as  the  pattern  of  all  that  that  the  situation  and  character 
is  perfect  in  the  theory  of  Govern-  of  Charles  X.  of  France  were 
ment,  all  that  is  useful  in  its  prac-  strikingly  similar  to  those  of  James 
tical  application.  They  constitu-  II.  of  England.  M.  de  P6lig- 
ted  a  party,  —  a  powerful,  nu-  nac  might  have  taken  warning 
merous,  indefatigable  party,  —  from  this  instructive  page  in  the 
ardently  attached  to  republican  history  of  princes,  when  he  saw 
forms,  but  willing  to  dispense  with  the  readiness  of  the  people  to 
the  forms  if  they  could  make  sure  run  out  the  extraordinary  parallel 
of  Ae  substance ;  temperate  and  to  its  consummation.  InEn^and 
prudent  in  their  plans  as  they  Charles  I.,  by  singular  altema- 
were  patriotic  in  their  feelings ;  tions  of  weakness  and  obstinacy, 
and  they  were  gradually  working  contributed  to  bring  on  the  revo- 
the  regeneration  of  France  by  lution  which  led  him  to  the  scaf- 
preparing  her  to  be  fit  for  the  .  fold  ;  and  in  France  Louis  XVI., 
blessings  of  liberty.  wonderfully  like  Charles   in   his 

In  such  a  condition  of  parties,  virtues  and  his  failings,  had  reacb- 
what  were  the  indications,  which  ed  the  same  result  by  the  same 
encouraged  the  Ministers  to  in-   means.     In  France  as  in  England 
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utophm  Boheaies  of  Gbvern-  paring  to  display  U,  that  Charles 

ineiit,  saoctioDed  by  various  fac-  undertook  to  assume  the  swelling 

tioa%  afterwards  agitated  a  couo*  port  of  absolute  power.     To  the 

try  given  up  to  the  usurpation  and  only   faithful   counsellors  of  his 

?raoojr  of  l^;i8latire  assemblies*  family,  be  seems  to  have  held  the 

be  dictatorship  of  Cromwell  fol*  obsolete    doctrines    of  Leontes, 

lowed  in  EIngland,  as  that  of  Na*  forgetting  that  this  was  the  age  of 

poleon  did  in  France,  the  military  revolutions,     constitutions,     and 

glory  and  personal  talents  of  these  equal  rights,  and  not  that  of  this 

extraordinary  men  having  piy>ved  jm  divinum  ; 
too  powerful  for  the  public  liber* 

ties,  while  no  legitimate  monarch  Why  need  wt 

ever  reignfcd  with  greater  dignity,  ^^"^^^  ^'^  y^''  °^  ^^ '  ^"^  "^^^ 

or  with  a  truer  perception  of  what  Oqt  forodhl  iiirtig»tioii !  Our  prxroqa- 

ibe  iatemal  welfare  of  his  country    ^  „"^*  ,     , 

required.     The  Restoration  came   Calls^  your  coun.el ;  but  our  natural 

aext ;  and  it  needs  only  the  same   Imparta  this;— which,  if  700,  or  ftupe- 
foU  development  of  the  history  of  ^  fi®^».  .     ^.„  ,         .,, 

V        •    'xrtriTT     ^      u        I.  I.     ^  Beeminff  so  in  Bkill,  cannot  or  will 

Liouis  aYIIL,  to  show  how  much         Q^t, 

the  one  voluptuary  resembled  the    Relish  as  truth,  like  us,— inform  your- 

otber  in  his  character  and  the   •«.  »elve» 

«.  /•  !.•     y^  m      We  need  no  more  of  your  advice; — the 

pcHicy  of  his  <jovemmeot«    To         mniter, 

each  a  brother  had    succeeded  ;    The  loss,  tlie  gain,  the  ord'ring  on't,  is 

ud  who  could  deny  that  Charles  p,^J,  ^^ 
*  IL  was  the  very  double  of  James 

IL     The  same  weak  unreasoning       No   reasoning,  in  fact,  could 

obstiaacy   impelled   each  to  at-  turn  back  a  man,  who  had  acquir- 

tempt  the  overturn  of  the  Consti-  ed  the  obstinacy  of  anility  without 

uitioQ,  which  he  was  sworn  to  its  maturity  of  wisdom  or  discre- 

mamtato.     Charles  X.  was  not  tbn    of   character.     A   brilliant 

vet  dethroned^  for  the  climax  of  lev^  was  holden  at  Saint  Cloud 

hisarbitraryattempts  wastocome*  on  Sunday,  the  25th  of  July,  at 

But  everybody  was  fdllowiog  out  which  the  members  of  the  Cabi- 

the  analogy*     It  was  unfolded  in  net,  the  corp$  diplomatique^  and 

the  oewspapei s,  discussed  in  con-  the  habUuh  of  the  royal  saloon, 

versadoo,  present  to  every  mind,  assembled   for  the  last  time  to 

All  the  world  seemed  to  say  to  the  grace    the    Court    of    Charles 

King ;  If  you  undertake  the  same  Tenth.    Those  who  were  in  the 

enterprise,  you  must  expect  the  secret  of  the  meditated  cotipcT^to^ 

same  fate;  (or  your  kinsman  of  Or-  carefuUy  disguised  their  feelings 

leaoa  stands  ready  to  play  the  under  a  cheerful  exterior;  and 

identical  part  here,  which  William  the  great  body  of  courtiers  felt 
of  Nassau  enacted  in  England.     ^  easy  amid  the  assurances,  direct 
It  was  in  such  a  state  of  parties,  *  and  indirect,  which  were  holden 

in  a  crisis  like  this,  when  the  out  to  them  by  the   parties  to 

whole  Nation  was  expecting  oc-  tlie  conspiracy.     The  famous  Or- 

caston  for  oppugnatton  and  pre-  dinances  were  signed  on  the  same 
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day,  after  the  dose  of  the  lev^,  oTtbeinancBinrreSyWliidiiMi^beeii 

ami  carried  to  Paris  by  one  of  the  praetised  in  various  parts  of  tbe 

Ministers  to  be  inserted  in  tbe  next  Kingdom  to  deceive  and  miiriead 

Moniteur.     The  Keeper  of  the  tbe  electors  during  tbe  late  ope- 

Seffls   biniself,   M.  Cfaantefauze,  rations  of  tbe  Electoral  Colleges/ 

who  had  drawn  np  the  Report  of  it    merely    ordains    that     ^  7%e 

which  we  have  already  spoken,  Chamber  ofDqnttiei  ff  Dtpmi^ 

sent  for  M.  Sauvo,  the  conductor  menU  i$  diaohed.^    Such  are  the 

of  the  Moniteur,  to  receive  the  wprds  used,   but  they  are  ahi>- 

Ordinances  for  publication.     M.  getber  false  and  deceptive.     No 

Sauvo  found  M.  de  Montbel  with  Chamber  of  Depaties  then  exist- 

M.  Chantelauze,  the  two  Minis-  ed.     Individuals  hajd  been  elect- 

ters  both  exhibiting  the  greatest  ed  to  be  members  of  a  future 

dejection  in   their  manner ; '  and  Chamber  hereafter  to  be  organis- 

he  did  not  disguise  from  them  his  ed  ;    but  as  yet  there   was  no 

own  consternation,  when  be  came  Chamber.    Tlie   words    of   the 

to  understand  (be  nature  of  the  Ordinance,   to   speak  the   exact 

Ordinances.*  ^  truth,  should   have  been:  ^'R^ 

Of  these  Ordinances  one  sus-  late  elections  of  Deputies  of  De- 
pended the  liberty  of  the  Press,  partments  are  annulled;*— for 
another  annulled  the  election  of  this  and  this  only  was  what  tbe 
the  Deputies,  and  a  third  arbitra-  Ordinance  did,  under  the  jesuiti- 
rily  changed  the  constitution  of  cal  pretence  of  exercising  a  con- 
tbe  future  Chambers.  The  Or-  stitutional  power  to  dissolve  the 
dinance  relative  to  the  Press  con-  Chambers, 
ststed  of  nine  articles,  which  plac-  To  comprehend  the  remaining 
ed  all  the  journals,  of  whatever  Ordinance  it  is  necessary  to  eall 
kind,  under  the  strict  surfmUance  to  mind  the  actual  and  past  state 
of  the  Police,  so  that  no  period!*  of  the  laws  for  the  choice  of 
cal  writing  should  appear  without  Deputies.  The  Charter  provides 
authorization,  to  be  renewed  every  Aat,  *  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
three  months,  and  liable  at  anv  shaH  be  composed  of  Deputies 
time  to  be  revoked  or  suspended,  elected  by  Electoral  Colleges,  ^ 
Had  these  provisbns  been  consti-  organisation  of  which  shall  be  de- 
tutk>nal  in  form,  they  would  have  termined  by  the  laws'  (art.  85); 
been  oppressive  to  the  last  degree ;  and  tfeat  ^  Each  Department  sbaM 
but  as  the  Charter  assigns  the  have  the  same  number  of  Depu- 
regulation  of  the  Press  to  the  laws  ties  that  it  has  had  uniii  theprmmii 
that  is,  the  concurrent  acts  of  the  time*  (art.  86).  PrevkHis  to  tbe 
King  and  tbe  two  Chambers,  this  law  of  June,  1820,  the  number  of 
Ordinance  was  a  palpable  viola-  Deputies  had  been  258,  all  re* 
tion  of  the  Charter.  turned  by  Electoral  CoHeges^  of 

The  second  Ordmanoe  is  brief  .which  there  was  but  one  ftMr  ^Ksb 

and  pithy.     After  seuing  forth  as  Department,    and   consisting    of 

a  preamble  the  *  Being  informed  the  whole  body  of  qualified  eke* 

*  For  OrfUaancMi,  vidt  ateood  ptit,  page  180, 
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ton,  lOMg  ihagetber,  or  in.  «ec-  the  Cbwier  stylei  '  Deputies  of 

tioM,  aecMirdiog  to  curcuoiatiuiee«  DefMurtmeats'    (art.  50).      This 

(Im  5  F^vrier,  1817).     After  ft  exprfessioii  would  seem  to  be  the 

idm  years'  trial  of  Urn  sysieni,  it  true  legal  demoeasDation  for  aU 

appmrod  to  qperate  too  fiivoraUy  tbe  Deputies  coHectively  ;  and  it 

for  tbe  democraiic  principle,  and  is  thus  applied  even  in  tbe  Ordi- 

die  Miniaters  devised  tbe  ioge-  nioce  of  July  35th,  for  dissolving 

oiotts  lecerdeniain  of  tbe  dovile  tbe  Chamber. 

waUf   01   wbich  we  have  belbfe  We  have  preoHsed  these  ex- 
spoken,  to  augment  the  power  of  pknations  in  order  that  our  read- 

tfae   arisiocfaey   (Loi   29    Juin,  ers  may    fully    understand    the 

1820).     The  Electoral  Colleges  mingled  meanness,  effitMtery^  and 

alrendy  subsisting  were  suffered  to  tyranny  of  tbe  Ordinance  relative 

remaia    in   substance,  with  the  to  the  etections.     It  begins  by 

light  of  reluming  the  258  old  providing  that,  'Conformably  to 

members    as    before,    only    di«  tbe  articles  15, 36,  and  50  of  tbe 

vided   into  permanent    sectibos,  Consiituiiooal  Charier,  the  Cham- 

ealled   Colleges  of  Arrondisae-  her  of  Deputies  shall  consist  only 

lae^s.    At  tbe  same  time  172  of  Deputies  of  Departments' (art. 

nefr  members  were  added,  to  be  1) ;    and  that  each  Department 

eheaen  by  bodies  caUed  Depart-  shall  have  tbe  number  of  Depu* 

mcBtsI  Collies,  composed,  says  ties  allotted  to  it  by  the  36tb  arti- 

the  law,  '  of  the  eleoiors  paying  cle  of  tbe  Constitutiofial  Charter' 

the  kigbest  lax  in  number  equal  (art.  3.)      Such    are   tbe   very 

to  the  fourth  part  of  all  the  elec*  terms  of  the   Ordinance ;    and 

tors  in  tbe  Department'  (art.  2).  when  we  come  to  render  these 

These  172   Deputies,  be  it  ob-  cabalistieal  phrases  into  something 

aenred,  were  created  by  a  minis-  more  intelligible  to  us  vulgar  sub- 

lerial  aiancsuvre  for  the  sole  pur-  hmary  mortals,  it  will  be  admit- 

poae  of  giving  tbe  nomination  of  ted,  we  think,  thai  M.  de  Peyroe- 

two  6ftfaB  of  all  the  members  to  a  net,  the  author  of  ibis  Ordinance, 

select  body  of  the  aristocracy,  in  bad  practised  very  diligently  upon 

the  hope  that  a  small  portion  at  the  maxim  of  the  honest  dipto- 

leest  of   tbe  other  three  fifths  matist,  who  defined  words  to  be 

wenid  CQotisiie  favorable  to  the  *  instruments'  employed  for  con- 

«XMirt-pany,  so  as  thus  permanent  cealing  one's  meaning.'    Tbe  sig- 

Iv    to   aeeore  a  majority  to  the  nificatioo  of  the  latter  article  is, 

Mioistera.    Of  course,  this  addi-  <  Henceforth    the    Chamber    of 

tioo   to  tbe  Chamber    and    the  Deputies  shall  contain  but  268 

■KMfe  of  electing  tbe  addkional  members  ^'  thus  repealing  tbe  law 

OMfls^ers,  bad    always  been,  ve-  of  June,  1820.     The  signification 

beoMntly  ceosured  by  tbe  liberal  of  tbe  other  article  is  equally  ab- 

peitjr,  whose  influence  was  thus^  struse  and  recondite,  and  is  veiled 

gremlf    abridged.      One    thing  in  a  most  contemptible  quibble, 

more  it  to  be  remarked,  namely,  If  the  sentence  liad  been  worded 

that  tbe  members  of  tbe  elective  in  the   simplkity  and  directness 

Chamber  are  in  tbe  kogoage  of  of  an  honest  purpose,  it  would 

27* 
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IfHve  htett^  '  Henceforth  the  of  oandidatet,  o«t  of  whom  die 
Deputies  shall  be  chosen  by  the  ^  faorth  part'  shoald  obcx>se  half 
Deimrtinenial  Ccrfleges  aiooe.'  the  Deputies. 
The  singular  phrtseoiogy  actually  The  OrdJnaDce,  of  coufBe, 
employed  was  adopted  in  a  spirit  never  took  eflbet,  and  therefore 
of  low  cuooing,  in  order  to  have  is  only  important  in  a  htatori- 
it  seem  that  the  Ordinance  was  cal  point  of  riew.  It  was  iOepd 
but  a  restoration  of  the  Charter*  fci  the  same  way  the  others  were. 
So  far  as  regarded  the  number  of  inasmuch  as  it  did  tint  by  royal 
Deputies  contemplated  by  the  decree,  which  according  to  the 
Ordinance  it  was  indeed  a  return  Charter  cooM  only  be  dooe  by 
to  the  Charter ;  but  if  the  172  enacted  laws.  It  operated  in 
new  members  elected  tmder  the  fact  a  total  ehasige  of  the  whole 
law  of  1820  were  all  unconstitu-  constitution  of  the  Cbamhers. 
tionai,  by  whom  were  they  intro-  We  have  taken  pains  to  gtfm  a 
duced  and  for  whet  purpose?  just  account  of  tbe mode  in  which 
Were  they  not  tbe  creation  of  the  it  wlis  devised,  because  this  does 
Government  ?  Was  not  their  ere-  not  appear  to  have  been  weH  lu- 
ation  a  mere  trick,  a  device,  a  derstood  out  of  France,  and  eouid 
far-fetched  expedient,  to  enable  not  be,  indeed,  witboot  careful 
^e  Government  to  rettnm  mem-  examination  of  the  pw^%mtmg 
bers  favorable  to  themselves,  out  of  kwson  tbe  sobjeet.  We  sbould 
the  ranks  and  by  the  voles  of  the  add  that  another  Ordinance  con- 
high  aristocracy  alone  ?  But  what  voked  the  {Electoral  Colleges  ac- 
right  had  M.  de  Peyronnet  to  as-  cording  to  the  new  system,  and 
sert,  as  be  impliedly  did,  that  the  appointed  a  meeting  of  tbe  new 
Deputies  chosen  by  tbe  Colleges  Chambers  thai  were  to  be  thus 
of  Arrondissements,  that  is,  by  the  nnoonstittnfonally  -  elected,  for  the 
whole  body  of  electors,  were  not  28th  of  September. 
Deputies  of  Departments  within  When  these  ordinances  appear- 
the  true  intent  of  the  Charter  ?  ed  in  tl>e  Monitear,  and  begaa  to 
He  undertakes  virtually  to  affirm  be  generally  known,  as  they  were 
that  none,  but  Deputies  chosen  by  read  in  the  gardens,  Co^  and 
the  newly  invented  Colleges  of  CoitnefodeXf^^re,  nothing  coishi 
June,  1820,  are  Deputies  in  any  exceed  the  consiematkm  diey 
sense,  and  by  force  of  this  notable  imiversally  occasioned.  People 
discovery  disfranchises  at  once  all  in  general  had,  p0rha|is,  beett  luU- 
those  electors,  who  under  the  ed  into  comparative  tranqoiU^, 
law  of  1817  ycned  ehber  in  tbe  stipposing  that  tbe  great  stvo^le 
mass  or  in  sections,  and  under  the  would  not  take  place  until  after 
law  of  1 820  were  permanently  the  regular  meeting  of  tbe  Cbaan- 
organized  into  sections.  The  hers.  They  supt)06ed  it  woold 
whole  electoral  power  was  thus  be  so,  because  they  presumed  the 
thrown  into  the  bands  of  the  fo-  King  would  act  with  some  degree 
moos^*fo<trthpart,' — ^leaStecieurs  of  dis^^etion,  and  they  sow  the 
les  phis  imposes, — nothmg  being  manifest  advantage  to  htm  in  hav- 
as^igned  to  the  other  three  fotfrtbs  ing  the  crisis  deferred  tmtil  the 
but  the  right  of  nominating  a  list  Chambers  should  take  some  step 
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6(  a  vkHmit  or  twreafoaftble  efatr-  principle,  have  always  been  teal-' 

actor,  so  as  to  give  a  color  of  ous  friends  of  ihe  popular  cautt. 

necemty  to  his  arbinary  designs^  Vast  numbers  of  schools  and  col* 

and  thus  make  sure  of  the  sym-  leges  frequented  by  ardent  young 

patUea  of  Europe.    Tbef  sup-  men  thrown  loose  from  the  re-* 

posed  it  would  be  so,  because  straints  of  domestieity,  have  at  all 

tbej  saw  no  token  of  preparation,  times  furnished  busy  agents  in  the 

oo  the  part  of  the  Ministers,  to  political  movements  of  this   re-* 

eoeounter  a  popular  movement,  markable  city.     A  spirit  of  liberty 

And  they  were  astounded  at  the  was  a  distinguishing  trait  of  the 

profiigate  audacity  o[  the  Mieis-  great  scholars  and  writers,  who 

ters)   in  thus  roodng  up  all  the  gave  celebrity  to  the  literary  de-^ 

dearest  bulwarks  of  the  Charter  partments  of  the  seminaries  of 

at  ooce,  and  in  a  manner  as  in-  education,  to  which  we  refer.  -— 

sokiBg  to  the  sense  of  the  Nation,  Cultivators  of  the  fine  arts,  men 

as  it  ipras  destructive  of  their  liber-  of  letters  by  profession,  from  the 

ties.     But  indignation,  a   deter-  humbler    writers    lor    the   daily 

minatiDn  to  make  a  stand  for  their  Press  or  the  stage,   up  to  the 

rights,  desire  of  organisation,  and  great  names  of  the  Institute,   a 

a  looking  atoond  for  means  of  re-  host  of  men  connected  with  the 

stating  tl^  Grovemment,  soon  took  professions  of  medicine  and  kw, 

the  place  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  — in  short,  roost  of  those,  who 

of  the  stupor  and  amazement  of  depended  upon  the  culture  of  their 

the  first  impression.    The  leading  understandings  for  subsistence  or 

spirits  saw  that  it  was  a  crisis  for  for  fame,  were   as  a  matter  of 

boldaess  not  for  caution ;  for  ac-  course  opposed  to  the  policy  of 

tioQ,  not  for  deliberation.    The  the  Government.    It  wouM  be  w- 

eatut  belU  bad  arrived.     If  a  sin-  structive  to  inquire  why  it  i»  that, 

gle  encroachment  on  the  Charter  in  France,  the  intellectual  classes 

had  come  at  a  time,  the  liberals  are  so  generally  found  on  the  side 

ought  have  doubted  and  reasoned  of  the  public  rights.     An  Ameri- 

aad  calculated,  and  waited  for  the  can  would  feel  no  hesitation  in 

next  blow,  before  making  a  de-  saying  that  it  was  the  homage  of 

monitration  themselves;  but  here  reason  to  the  cause  of  liberty;  a 

was  a  sheet  of   the  Moniteur,  French  Ultra  would  be  driven  at 

aboKshiDg  the  Charter  as  it  were  least  to  admit  that  the  Bourbons 

io  a  paragraph,  —  here  were  the  must  have  played  the  game  of 

guarantees  of  the  public  liberty  despotism  badly,  to  have  driven 

dashed  out  at  once  by  a  single  from    them   all   the   enthusiastic 

bold    sweep    of   the   mmisterial  hearts,  all  the  brilliant  geniuses, 

sponge : — and  the  emergency  left  all  the  cultivated  minds  of  a  Na- 

oo  ahenuotve  to  the  Nation  but  tion,  which  had  nearly  worshipped 

slavery  or  civil  war.     They  could  the    iron   sceptre  of  Napoleon. 

not  heskate  which  to  choose*  But  remarkable  as  it  is  that  a  vast 

Paris  cofHains  an  extraordioa-  majority  of  the  classes  we  have 

ry  proportion  of  intelligent  resi-  described  should  have  been  found 

wbov  fay  edveation,  taste,'or  ripe  for  Revdtukm,  it  is  more  so 
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tbad  ike  greit  proprielors,  the  «•  li€«  Mich  m  tbe  ■unrinaoo  called 
teniive  mtoulacuirers,  tbe  wealthy  '  Aide  toi,  le  Ciel  Paidera,'  formed 
capitalists,  should  ha?e  embraced  to  aid  the  liberal  party  in  the  laie 
tbe  same  causci  with  a  certainty  electioos; — others  of  a  secret 
of  encountering  great  hazards  in  a  nature,  which  had  been  aiming  at 
pecimiary  point  of  view,  and  the  higher  objects,  and  had  vcSed 
probability  of  sustaiaiog  immense  their  very  existeooe  in  mystery  to 
losses.  Such,  however,  was  un-  avoid  the  visitation  of  the  km. 
dotibtediy  the  fact ;  and  when  we  We  know  not  how  far  the  eveata 
add  to  the  individuals  alrei^dy  de-  of  tbe  Three  Days  may  have  beea 
signaled,  the  cammitj  the  disband-  planned  and  settled  bek>reh«ad  t^ 
ed  soldiers  of  other  days,  and  so  the  leading  liberals ;  hot  there  is 
forth,  men  who  are  generally  every  reason  to  believe  that  resia- 
better  informed  than  the  ordinary  taoce  .was  deliberately  decided 
bmirgeaii  of  a  European  city,  upon,  and  all  feasible  means 
we  snail  find  a  most  imposing  ag-  adopted  to  aoake  that  resistance 
gregate  of  intelligence  on  the  side  efieeteaL  If  the  liberals  actualiy 
of  the  popular  interest  at  this  possessed  tbe  CotnUi  Dincttutf 
emergency,  without  reckoning  which  afflicted  the  wiseacres  of 
those  veteran  politicians  by  pro*  tbe  (^uatidiewme  so  much,  now 
fession,  who,  in  the  Chambers  or  certainly  was  tbe  tkne,  and  here  the 
elsewhere,  fixed  the  attention  of  proper  sphere  ibr  calling  all  its  en- 
all  France.  ergies  into  aeiion*  We  shall  see 
Tbe  publication  of  the  Ordinan-  hereafter  that,  the  leadii^  mem- 
oes was  the  signal  to  the  trusted  bers  of  the  party  did  noi  shrink 
men  of  the  liberal  party  to  confer  from  any  responsibility,  vrhich 
on  the  measures,  which  it  bebov-  armed  resistance  to  tbe  Govern- 
ed them  to  adopt  in  self-defence,  ment  might  involve. 
Fortunately  they  possessed  means  On  Monday,  however,  little 
of  organization,  wnich,  if  less  per-  occurred  to  open  tbe  eyes  of  the 
feet  than  the  catenation  otbweauas  Ministers  to  the  fatd  step  they  baA 
by  wbich  the  Government  were  taken.  The  Government  neither 
accustomed  to  aot^  were  yet  suffi-  saw  nor  anticipated  the  civU  war, 
ciently  complete  for  all  the  pur-  that  was  to  burst  upon  them  the 
poses  of  the  occssion.  Many  of  next  day.  Disturbaacea,  groups 
tbe  Deputies  were  already  in  of  obstrepefous  students,  possibly 
Paris,  either  because  tbey  resikled  a  fusillade  of  the  mob,— they 
there,  or  as  having  arrived  in  an-  deemed  this  the  utmost  that  cotild 
ticipation  of  tbe  coming  session,  occur.  But  they  strangely  mk- 
Couriers  were  despatched  into  calculated  the  characier  of  the 
tbe  country  to  General  La  Fay-  hour.  Unfortunately  for  tbe 
ette,  M.  Lafitte,  and  other  ioflu-  Government,  the  enterprise  and 
ential  men,  who  were  near  enough  ci^Ntal  of  the  coimtry,  as  we  have 
to  be  accessible.  It  is  said  that  just  remarked,  ranked  with  the 
patriotic  societies  facilitated  the  liberal  party.  So  much  of  that 
adoption  of  concerted  measures,  enterprise  sumI  that  capital,  as  was 
some  of  these  societies  being  pub<*  embarked  in  newspapers  or  prinffk 
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ing  estaUishments  of  any  kind,  ted  outrages,  upon  the  Hotel  of 

feh  the  illegal  acts  of  the  Gro?ern-  Foreign  Afliirs  on  the  Boulevards, 

meot  directly.      The  Ordinance  where  M.  de  PoKgoac  resided, 

relatiTe  to  the  Press  was  impor-  and  upon  the  Hotel  of  the  Minis- 

tant,  as  an  invasion  of  the  right  of  ter  of  Finance,  occasioned  so  lit* 

puUisfaing  opinions  given  by  the  de  serious  anxiety,  that  the  King 

Charter ;  but  it  was  also  impor-  and  the  Dauphin  went  to  Ram- 

tnit,  as  destructive  to  a  large  and  bouillet  to  hunt  the  next  day,  as  if 

profitable    branch    of    industry,  nothing  peculiar  had  transpired. 
The  printers,  and  other  workmen        Meanwhile  the  editors  of  pub- 

connected  with  the  Journals,  were  Kc  journals,  — ^  on  whom  the  band 

at  once  stripped  of -employment  of  despotism  bad  follen  more  rm- 

by  the  Ordinance,  and  let  loose  mediately,  —  whose  properly  wa» 

opon  society  ready  for  any  des-  abdutely  annihilated  by  an  arbi- 

perate  act.     *  My  friends,'  said  trary  decree  of  the  Government, 

0oe  of  the  great  publishers,  *  iJu  —  performed  an  act  of  indepen^ 

Pre$.g  i$  (AoUshed  today ;   I  can-  dence  and  pati*iolisro,  called  fer 

Do^  give  you  work  any  longer  igo  to  be  sure  by  the  circnmstances  of 

ask  ii  from  your  good  IRng,^  the  case,  but  still  every  way  hon- 

But  the  situation  of  the  printers,  orable  to  the  parties.    A  portk>n 

thus  sent  abroad  into  the  streets  of  them  having  conferred  togetb- 

upon  a  terrible  mission  of  insur-  er,  agreed  upon  a  joint  Protest 

rection,   exhibited  only  a  small  against  the  unconstitutional  Qcdi- 

pan  of  the  evil.    Either  from  a  nances.    This  remarkable  paper,, 

jtist  apprehension  of  the  efiect  of  which   is  dated  July  26tb,  anct 

the  Ordinances,  or  on  purpose  to  originally  made  hs  appearance  ia 

foment  disorder,  discounts  at  the  the  JSTational^  is  not  only  interest-^ 

Bank  were  stopped,  and  the  great  ing  in  respect  of  its  effect  at  the 

manufacturers     dismissed     their  time,  but  also  as  presenting  a  con* 

workmen  and  shut  up  their  estab-  densed  view  of  the  legal  objec- 

lishmeots,  probably  giving  to  their  tions  to  the  Ordinances ;  and  we 

workmen  the   same   consolatory  therefore  transfer  it  to  our  coK 

advice,  which  the  printers  had  re-  urons  entire,  as  follows : —        « 
ceived.     Now  when  we  consider 

U»t  Park  and  hs  faubourgs  con-  J,L''",\:^%U^Si^TZ'^, 

tains  a  numerous  naanufactunng  would  be  riolated,  that  a  coup  d'6uu 

population,  we  shall  estimate  the  waoia  be  struck.  ThegoodienaeofUie 

^  \  ^'  xu     ^    —kr^k  -.  «..j  public  refused  to  beliere  it.    Manistera 

revolutionary  force,  which  a  sud-  J^p^jj^^  the  supposiUon  as  a  calumny. 

den    unforeseen  cessation    of  all  Nerertheless,  the  Moniteur  has  at  last 

work,  occasioned  by  an  illegal  act  P«Wi«hed  those  memorable  Ordh^aees, 

f  ,      r>t  *         ^     1         •  which  are  the  most  dannff  violation  of 

of  the  Government,  must  place  in  the  laws.    Legal  goremment  is  there- 

the  hands  of  agitators  ;    and    by  fore  mtermpted,  and  that  of  fdfce  has 

sucb  men  we  shall  see  it  was  that  *^?1'^T**'l  *j       u     •  i 

«      L      i       r  ^    mi.         TV  •  In  the  Situation  wherein  we  are  pla- 

toe  battle  of  toe  1  hree  Uays  was  ced,  obedience  ceases  to  be  a  dutj.  the 

ftNldlt.      But  the  unarmed  mobs,  citixcns,  who  are  first  oaUed  upon  to 

_i  »^_  «i„^^^  «,v«u««— *-4  ;«  !>«.:«  #^»  obey,  are  Editors  of  Journals:  itdevolvea 

wliicb  aloM  appeared  in  Pari*  on  „„  4;„  ^  ^,,  th,  fir.t  example  of  r«- 

mooinj;  Utbo^b  they  COiDmit-  ■MlMo«toaatbority,wUobliaidirMte4 
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todlfofakfUchsraeter.    TbcrtMCNus  all  MtiMdli,  that  m  Ik^gp  afictiiif  tht 

on  which  they  rely  axe  such,  that  lim-  Freii  and  the  electoral  organuation,  the 

plj  to  state  them  sufBces.  laws  alone,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  ting 

<  The  nattars.  to  whiek  tha  Oriioaii*  aad  tha  Chaaibara— can  bava  power  to 

oea  proBolfataa  this  monung  ralale,  are  datsnuine. 

among  those  whereon  the  royal  authority  'Today,  then,  the   Government  has 

has  no  power,  according  to  the  Charter,  riolated  legality.      We  are  dispensed 

tO'deoide  aloDa.    The  Charter  daolarea  ham  jielding  it  obadiaBoa.    We  ahaU 

(Art.  8)  that  the  French,  in  afiairs  of  the  endeavor  to  publish  our  papers  without 

Press,  shall  conform  themselves  to  the  asking  the  authorization  required  of  us. 

ImwM  ;  it  does  not  say,  to  ordinancea.  —  We  shall  use  all  possible  exertiona  that 

The  Charter  says  (Art.  36)  that  tha  or-  today  at  laaat,  thejr  shall  be  daliyafadto 

ganization  of  the  Electoral  Colleges  shall  all  France.    This  is  what  our  duty  as 

be  regulated  by  laws ;  it  does  not  say  by  citizens  requires,  and  we  shall  fullil  it. 

ordinances.  '  It  is  not  lor  vs  to  point  o«t  ta  the 

*  Hitherto  tha  Crown  itself  has  recog •  Chamber,  illegally  dissolvad^  the  duties 
nised these  articles:  Ithas  never  thought  which  it  has  to  perform.  But  we  may 
of  arminf  itself  against  tiiem,  either  ^th  be  permitted  to  suppUeate  the  Deputies 
a  pretended  oonstitQent  power,  or  with  in  the  name  of  Fiance,  to  rest  «n  their 
the  power  &lsely  attributed  to  Art.  14.  evident  right,  and  to  reaist  with  all  their 

In  fact,  at  all  times  when  circumstan-  power  the  violation  of  the  laws.  Their 
ces  of  an  alleged  sWious  nature  haye  right  is  as  dear  as  that  whereon  we 
seamed  to  the  Crown  lo  demand  modifi^  s^nd.  The  Charter  deokrea  (Art.  50) 
cations  either  in  the  administration  of  the  that  the  King  may  dissolve  the  Cham- 
Press  or  in  the  electoral  system,  it  has  her  of  Deputies ;  but  that  he  may  do  this 
had  recourse  to  the  two  Chambers.  —  it  is  necessary  the  Chamber  ahawit  Imya 
When  it  vras  deemed  reqnisite  ta  modify  bean  assembled,  and  oonstitnted  a  Cham- 
the  Charter,  in  order  to  establish  the  her,  and  indeed  that  it  should  have  pur- 
septennial  electidn  and  integral  renewal  sued  a  line  of  conduct  calUnff  lor  its 
of  Deputies)  the  Crown  had  reooursa  not  diasolution.  Bnt  ontil  it  amsmblee,  nn^ 
to  itself  as  the  aothor  of  tha  Charter,  it  is  constituted  a  Chamber,  tharaianoth- 
hot  to  the  Chambers.  ing  but  elections,  nothing  but  returns  of 

*  Royalty,  therefore,  has  of  itself  re-  members  elect.  Now  tM  Charter  n^ 
cogidsed  and  acted  upon  these  artiolas  8  where  aaya  that  the  King  has  Pfwar  to 
an3  35,  and  has  not  arrogated^  with  rea-  annul  the  eleotions ;  and  the  Oioinancea 
pact  to  these,  either  a  constituent  au-  published  are  therefore  illegal,  because 
ihority,  or  a  dictatorial  authority  which  they  andertake  to  do  what  tne  Charter 
powheia  exists.  does  not  aathoriie. 

The  tribunals,  which  have  a  right  of  '  The  Deputies  elected,  and  oonyoked 

interpretation,  have  solemnly  acniow-  for  the  third  of  August,  are  therefore 

lodged  the  same  principles.    The  Cour  well  and  truly  alect^  and  ooKv^^Bed.  — 

Royale  of  Paris  condemned  the  publish-  Their  right  today  is  tha  same  as  it  was 

ersoftbe  Breton  Subscription  as  authors  yesterday.     France  implores  them  to 

of  an  outrage  on  the  Oovemment.    It  remember  it.    Whatever  they  can  do 

considered  £e  supposition,  that  Ch>yera-  tomasntein  this  right,  it  is  their  do^ 

meat  would  employ  the  authority  of  or-  to  do. 

dinanoes  where  the   authority   of  law  <  The  Government  has  this  day  lost  the 

onlyis  admissible,  as  an  outrage.  character  of  legality  which  ^mmands 

^  Thus  the  formal  tezU  of  the  Charter^  ohedienoe.    Waresist  it  in  wfaatcon- 

the  practiee   hitherto   followed  by  the  cems  us.    It  rests  with  France  to  judge 

Crown,and  the  decisions  of  the  tribunals,  how  far  her  resistance  shall  extend.** 

*  The  namea  of  the  courageous  and  patnotic  citisens,  who  thus  placed  them- 
selves in  the  front  ^  resistance  to  arbitrary  power,  belong  to  history.  The  de- 
claration is  signed  by 

MM.  Gauja,  oonductor  of  the  Jfuttomalt 

Thiers,  Mignet,  Carrel,  Chambolle,  Peyise,  Albert,  8ta(tfer,  Dubochet, 

Rolle,  eoitors  of  the  Jfatunud. 
Leroux,  oonductor  of  the  Olobt, 
De  Guisard,  editor  of  the  OUie, 
0arrans,  jun.  conductor  of  the  Caurritr  de$  EUcUwi^ 
B.  Dejean,  editor  of  the  Gloie, 
Guyet,  Moussette,  editors  of  tha  €Me, 


We  know  not  if  the  SDntls  of  wfaieh  htbitiMil  deferenee,  and  the 

history  contain  a  more  noble  and  actual  posBessinn  of  power  threw 

miriced  act  of  temperate  reclaoia-  around  the  position  of  the  Sang, 

tion  i^inst  the  measures  of  arbi*  Confident  in  the  justice  of  their 

tntj  power  than  this.     For  it  is  eausci  they  had  the  moral  great- 

lo  be  renienbered  that  it  is  not  oess  lo  proclaim  to  the  People,  in 

the  declaration  of  delegated  agents  the  language  of  one  of  their  nom- 

in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  a  com-  her,  that  tl^  body  politic  was  diis- 

anmity  represented  by  them :  nor  solved  by  the  voluntary  aet  of  the 

the  oumifesto  of  a  convention,  or  King,  and  that  by  his  attack  on 

ooDgress,  or  any  other  organised  the  Charter,  France  was  replaced 

body  of  men.    It  is  a  dignified  in  the  provisional  sttuation,  from 

exposition,  made  by  private  in-  which  it  bad  been  raised  in  1814, 

dtvidmb,  of  the  illegality  of  the  by  the  adoptkm  of  the  fundainen- 

administrative    proceedings,    1^  tal  law  of  die  State.  The  declar- 

which  tbey  are  personally  a^riev-  ation  of  the  editors,  being  widely 

ed ;  and  in  thus  much  is  entitled  eirevlated  and   universally  read, 

to  signal  praise.     Bat  it  is  also  a  gave  a  character  of  legalized  vk>* 

eoorageous  expositkm  of  the  iUe-  lenoe  to  the  movements  of  the 

gality  of  the  Govemmenc  itself ;  Parisian    popdace.       It    caUed 

and  m  this  respect  demands  the  upon  them  not  to  violate  but  to 

gratitude  of  all  France,  and  the  uphoM  the  laws ;  not  to  levy  war 

admiration  of  the  friends  of  Kber-  i^ainst  the  Government,  but  to 

xj  throughout  the  world.    These  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the 

bigh=fliinded  journalists  bad  bold*  eonstitutkxial  Government,  against 

]j  Med  up  the  veil  of  illusion,  the  traitorous  acts  of  those,  by 

UU.  A«giMt«  Fabre,  ^fakr  editor  of  Uie  JHhau  4mm  DipMirUMMMU, 
Amub^,  editor  of  th«  CmttHtutiomuL 
Caachois-Lamaire,  editor  of  the  ConMtiiutitmtul, 
Senty,  of  the  Tempt. 
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ivhom  it  was  admiiiiatarMlisr  Che  *Tbe  rigkt,  asirdi  ittfaedotj, 

lime  being.     Whether  thoie  iadi*  of  aastiring  the  maiateBanoe  of 

vidualfl  were  Kiim  or  Ministeriy  itaeli,  is  the  iaaepand^le  attrihate 

it  mattered  not ;  tor  the  lime  had  of  Sorereigply.     No  govemmeDt 

arrived  wtien  the  divine  right  of  on  earth  could  remain  standing,  if 

the    People  was  reoognisMl   as  it  liad  not  the  right  loprovide  for 

paramount  to  tiie  divine  right  of  its  own  security.     This  power 

princes,  the  former  being  coeval  exists  before  the  laws,  becauee  it 

and  coextensive  with  creatioii  and  is  m  the  nature  of  things.    Tbaee 

created    men,    the    latter  being  are  maxims  which  have  in  their 

secondary    to,    and    dependent  fovor  the  sanction  of  tiae,  and  the 

upoo^  the  first, -^  less  ei^tled  lo  assent  of  all  the  publicists  of  Eo- 

the  prestige  of  antique  venerable-  rope. 

ness,  less  fortified  by  reliance  on  ^  But  these  maxims  have  an* 

the  wide  spread  foundatioM  of  other  saaotion  still  more  positive, 

universal  application.      French-  that  of  the  Charter  itseUl    The 

men  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  i4th   ajtioie  has  invested   ymtr 

royal  vassals ;  they  bad  exchange  Majesty  vrith  a  sufficient  power, 

ed  that  condition  for  the  higher  not  undoubtedly  to  change  our 

one  of  citizens  governed  fay  a  iostitutioos,    but    lo    eoRsohdete 

Constitutional  Charter.      While  them  and  render  them  more  soi- 

they  admitted  that  the  Executive  ble. 

was  authorised  to  compel  their  'Circumstances  of  impevioiis 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  necessity  do  not  permit  the  exer- 
they  at  the  same  time  maintained  cise  of  this  supreme  power  to  be 
that  they  had  a  right  lo  compel  any  longer  deferred.  The  mo* 
Jiii  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  raent  is  come  to  have  recourse  to 
land.  And  the  declaration  of  measures,  which  are  in  the  spirit 
the  editors  called  upon  the  Nation  of  the  Charter,  but  which  are  be- 
(o  uphold  the  Charter  and  the  yond  the  limits  of  legal  order,  the 
laws  Iqr  justifiable  resistance  to  resources  of  which  have  been  ex- 
Ihe  usurpation  of  the  Head  of  the  hausted  in  vain.* 
State.  These  extracts  set  forth  iwp 
It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  grounds,  then,  as  justH^ing  the 
editors  deny  that  the  Crown  pes-  Ordinances,  namely,  the  text  of 
sessed  any  con^ituent  authority,  the  Charter  and  certain  odier 
or  any  general  anthori^  by  the  considerations.  TTie  article  re- 
Charter,  to  sanction  the  Ordinan-  ferred  to  is  In  these  words :  *T1ie 
ces.  They  allude,  in  these  pas-  King  is  the  supreme  chief  of  the 
sages,  to  the  Report  of  the  Minis-  State,  he  commands  the  forces  by 
lers,  of  which  we  have  spoken  as  sea  and  land,  declares  war,  con- 
acoompanying  the  Ordinances,  eludes  treaties  of  peace,  affiance, 
This  document  is  an  elaborate  at-  and  commerce,  names  to  all  em* 
tempt  to  justify  the  Ordinances,  ployments  of  public  administra- 
by  general  reasonings  on  the  tenor  tions,  and  makes  the  regulations 
of  the  Charter.  It  concludes  in  and  ordinances  necessary  for  the 
the  following  words^  essecvtion  of  the  laws  and  the 
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ufUjf  tfAs  8MeJ    la  addition  cooscMadoD  of  tbem,  uid  a  ren- 

to  the  lanaikfl  made  id  the  D#o^  dermg  tbeinn  *  more  stable.'    But 

lamioBi  of  the  editors  eoncoraing  royal  interpreters  of  eonstitiKions, 

the  «csraordinary  power  just  dia-  and  rojal    expounders    of  the 

oorared  by  the  Ministers  id  tbe  grouoda  of  royal  authority,  have 

mj^a^bal  words  of  this  aiticle,  we  an  incorrigible  antipathy  to  tbe 

mcyobaerve,  that  the meaningthey  goMen  maxim  t>f  dobgasthey 

gnre  it,  is  not  only  oootvary  46  tbe  would  be  done  by,  and  to  softr- 

eslaUished   construction    practi-'  ing  others  to  claim  the  benefit  of 

cdly  received  by  the  Crown,  and  the  general  roles  of  construction, 

fennaUy  proaouneed  by  tbe  tribiH  which  they  apply  to  their  own 

nals,  bat  IS  so  extravagant  in  itself,  case.    And  ii  anythii^  can  be 

nd  ao  inoonsistent  with  the  whole  certain  in  the  interpretation  ef  the 

apim  and  many  express  clauses  Constitutional  ChMter,  it  is  that 

df  tbe  Carter,  that  we  can  hard-  the  royal  authority  in  making  or- 

iy  b^ve  tbe  Ministers  were  sin-  dinances  shall  keep  in  view  the 

eeie  in  appealing  to  it  for  saactioo.  ex^cutkm  of  the  laws  and  the 

It  was  a  moGKery  of  common  safe^  of  Ae  State,  as  coincident 

to  do  so.      In  faoly  the  and  inseparabhr  associated  objects^ 


Miniaiers  themselves  admit  that  To  suf^ose  that  the  King,  upon 

tbe   article   gives  no  right    ^  to  his  own  estimate  of  the  exigency,, 

change  the    institutMns'  of  the  can  repeal  or  change  the  laws  of 

oodotty,  but  ^  to  consolidate  them  me  land,  nay  act  in  defiance  ef  die 

and  render  them  more  stable.'  Charter,  n  to  make  bim  at  onee  an 

But  while  the  distinctioo  asserted  absohite  instead  of  a  constitution- 

HI  this  admisskm  is  altogether  im-  al  monarch.    If  there  was  any 

aginary,  ^  very  terms  of  the  ad-  clause  in  tbe  Chatter  which  so 

flussioo  go  upon  a  fiJse  assumption  placed  tbe  King  above  the  Char- 

of  tbe  facts.    For  who  can  be  ter  and  tbe  laws,  that  he  might 

aor^ardless  of  truth  as  to  pre-  change  both  wheoever  he  thought 

tend  that,  for  the  Kmg  to  under-  the  safety  of  the  State,  required 

take  the  entire  reorganioatien  of  it^  tbe  Charter  itself  would  bav^ 

the  Chamber  of  Deputies, '  a  co-  been  a  nullity  |    for  of  what  iia«i 

ordinate  branch  of  the  Oovenih-  could  it  be  hot  a»a  |b^  Kmita- 

roeot,  is  no  '  change  of  thd  faisti-  tk>n  of  the  powera  and  rights  of 

ttttkMia*  of  France?    If,  anterior  the  component  elements  of  tbe 

to  the  Three  Days,  the  Chamber  State,  including  as  well  the  King 

of  Eteputies  bad  assumed  to  ahet  as  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  nay  be^ 

iba  line  of  socoessioo,  or  had  even  fore  all  and  above  all  including 

uodcHtaken  to  negotiate  a  treaty  the  King  i 

of  aUianee  with  some  insurgent       In  the  newspapers  and  other 

nalfoo  atraiKliag  for  constitutional  publicatbnsof  the  ministerial  pais. 

privilegas,  we  &icy  the  Chamber  ^^  anuch  had  been  said,. jprev^^ 

wooM  hardly  have  eacaped  with  lo  tbe  ouUication  of  the  Ofdinan- 

dM  excuse,  that  this  did  not  coo-  ces,  ot  the  nature  c^the  principle 

stiiote  a  *  change  of  the  iostitu-  on  whteh  the  Cbai^i^r  is  founded. 

tiooa'  of  the  coontry,  but  only  a  Men  had  noi  i^f^til^n.  ^  when 
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the  impeffial  throne  wis  dedared  de-Mtiy  be  proceeds :  ^  Fer  iboss 
vscaot  by  the  Copservative  Seo-  oaeses,  we  baTS  volMDtnrilgr  and 
ate,uwasofieredtoLouisXyilI.  in  the  free  exercise  of  our  rafal 
upon  cooditioos,  namely,  on  bis  aitthorkycraocedyaswedohefeby 
acceplifig  the  Constitutional  Char-  grant,  make  coocessioQ  and  ochres 
ter,  wbidi  they  pcoposed  as  the  to  our  subjects,  as  well  for  na  as 
basis  of  the  new  order  of  tbtngs.  for  oiu*  sucoessors,  and  forever,  of 
By  a  series  of  tricks^ —  whioh  in  the  Consthulional  Charter  wUch 
private  individuals  would  be  coo-  follows.'    Nbw  oaany  of  the  sfaor^ 
sidered  highly  dishonorable,  but  sighted    subjects    of  afasolmiaai 
which  h^^itary  Kii^  we  sup-  were  found  stupid  enough  to  oeft- 
pose  are  privileged  by  blood  and  tend  tbat,  as  the  Chaiter  was  a 
birth  to  practise, — and  by  the  voluntary  grant,  concession,    or 
countenance  of  the  Cossacs  and  odroi  oirofBl  authority,  the  sanae 
sundry  other  coogenial  apostlesof  royal  authority  might  reclaim  and 
Ifberiy  encamped  in  sight  of  the  resume  the  whole  or  any  pact  of* 
Tuileries,  —  Louis  was  enabled  it.    Tbey  forgot  that,  if  it  was  a 
to  evade  compliance  with    the  voluntary  grant,  yet  it  was  ex- 
conditions  of  bis  restoration  to  oresaiy  made  ronevBR;  tbat  bis 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors*     He  Most  Christian  Maiestjr  had  sol- 
found     it    necessary,    however,  emnly  sworn  to  maintani  it  invio* 
to  do  something ;  and  we  frankly  laie ;  and  tbat  if  the  Crown  anw 
admit  tbat  be    did    much    for  6t  to  restwie  this  grant  thuswiaale 
France,  in  the  Charter  of  June  forever  and  sanctioned  by  onth, 
4th,  1814.    But  in  the  preamble  the  Nation  were  of  course  rei&- 
to  the  instrument  he  takes  care  stated  in  the  political  oondidon  of 
to  make  tbe  most  offensive  reser-  March,  1814,  when  they  were  a 
vatioos  concerning  his  personal  free  Peofde  with  a  crown  lo  be- 
authorMy,  the  source  of  bis  power,  stow,— with  this  malarial  diftr- 
and  its  actual  extent.   It  is  <  Louis,  ence,  tbat  dmn  the  deliberattooe 
by  the  grmce  o/*  CM  Eing  of  of  the  People  were  overawed  by 
France     and      Navarre,'     that  tbe  invading  host  of  the  victorious 
speaks.  It  is  ^  Divine  Providence'  Allies,  and  mat  now  France  would 
that  has  recalled  him  to  his  States;  be  herself  again,  free  in  her  re- 
tbat  is,  Divine  Proridence  acting  solves,  migbihr  in  her  purposes, 
directly  and  for  his  personal  bene-  and  answerable  only  to  the  all  just 
fit,  not  thfough  the  intervention  of  (Sod  pf  nations  for  her  sovereign 
the  national  will,  nor  for  the  gpod  and  irremovable  decision. 
oftbeNatktt.    Accordingly,  after      In  troth,  tbe  Ministers,  con- 
suitable  reflections  upon  the  liber-  seious  of  the  weakness  and  unten- 
al  spirit  of  the  Louises,  tlie  Philips,  ableness  of  any  ground  of  justffi- 
and  the  Henrys^  who  had   gone  cation  for  the  Ordinances  withio 
before  bjm,  and  his  own  disposi-  the  Charter,  veiy  frankly  appealed 
tion  to  cbnaslt  tbe  temper  of  the  for  sanction  to  a  certain  tranaceo^ 
times ;  and   finding  a  precedent   dental  power  existing  *  before  tbe 
for  free  institutions  in  the  assem-  laws ;'  and  professedly  stepptng 
biies  of  the  Champs-de-Mars  and  <  beyond  the  limils  of  legal  onier» 
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eriled  ia  aid*  the  ^  supreme  power'  tban  ph/sietdforce.  The  People 
of  sovereigB^y  growing  out  of  the  were  therefore  justified  in  saying, 
*  aatore  of  things.'  This  was  that  the  Government  had  ceased 
certamly  frank  and  fak,  whatever  to  possess  the  charM^er  of  legality, 
nriglbfc  be  deeoed  of  its  policy,  which  coroniands  obedience,  and 
wiadom,  or  justice.  The  Minis-  that  the  body  poTiiic  was  in  fact 
ters  openly  soared  above  the  low-  dissolved,  to  be  reconstructed, 
ly  regioos,  the  homble  terra  fir-  after  its  elements  had  once  more 
DMof  the  Charter,  into  the  clouds  passed  through  the  fiery  trial  of 
aad  darkoess  of  the  *  nature  of  civil  war.  Thus  it  was  impos- 
tbiags '  They  avowedly  took  sible  to  mistake  the  true  nature  of 
for  their  authority  in  issuing  the  the  crisis,  that  was  pending  over 
OrdtDattces,  not  the  powers  and  the  destinies  of  France, 
rights  bekl  by  the  Crown  under  By  then*  Protest  against  the  Or- 
the  Charter^  bm  the  power  and  dinances,  and  the  pciblication  of 
righc  of  usurpation  for  the  pur-  it,  the  editors  of  the  daily  journals 
pose  of  making  his  authority  more  rendered  themselves  individually 
stable.  But  in  doing  this  they  responsible  for  the  declaration^ 
should  have  remembered  that  the  contained  in  the  paper  to  which 
power  and  right  of  revolution  on  they  affixed  their  names.  It  was  a 
the  part  of  the  People  corres-  noble  example;  and  it  was  soon  fol- 
poads  to  the  power  and  right  of  lowed  by  the  Deputies,  who,  with 
usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  the  journalists,  were  the  individu- 
Crown.  In  abandoning  the  Char-  ale  immediately  afilected  by  the 
tevy  therefore,  the  Blinbters  con-  Ordinances.  The  Protest  of  the 
varied  Charles  into  a  King  de  Deputies,  which  wilt  be  found  in 
ftet^  faistead  of  a  King  de  Jure  ;  another  place  (part  2d,  p.  184)  did 
and  ceasing  to  be  King  dejure,  he  not  make  its  appearance  on  the 
cooM  expect  to  continue  King  de  same  day,  but  it  was  equally  clear 
fu!^9  only  by  baaarding  the  ven-  and  strong  as  to  the  unconstitution- 
tiflpe  of  a  civil  war,  and  submitting  ality  of  the  Ordinances. 
the  hereditary  rights  of  the  Bour-  However  much  in  earnest  the 
bone  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  King  and  his  Ministers  might 
sword.  In  voluntarihr  breaking  be,  the  declarations  of  the  jour- 
faia  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Charter,  nalists  and  tlie  Vhenl  Deputies 
ha  absolved  his  sikijects  from  their  showed  that  these  were  not  less 
correlative  oath  of  allegiance,  and  so.  It  only  remained  to  see,  in 
each  party  to  the  social  compact,  the  appeal  to  force  which  was  ap- 
tbe  King  and  the  nation,  now  proaching,  which  of  the  two  par- 
stood  upon  their  respective  natural  ties  was  to  be  convicted  of  treason ; 
rights,  or  upon  what  the  philoso-  for  it  depended  on  the  award  of 
l&ealM.deChantelauaedenomi-  victory  to  decide  whether  the 
natcfl  power  derived  from  ^  the  King  or  his  People  should  bear 
nature  of  things,'  which  we  take  the  shame,  and  incur  the  forfeits, 
to  aigaify  nothine  more  nor  less,  of  treason. 
wiien  translated  irom  the  Olympi-  In  the  course  of  this  day  the 
aa  dialect  of  these  dii  muMresy  Polke  had  not  been  idle,  ahbongh 
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its  operations  were  con6ned  with*  sword  canes,  wbicb  thej  flouriBb- 
in  the  sphere  of  its  appropriate  ed  in  the  air  with  cries  of  ^  Hve 
functions,  and  the  troops  were  not  la  Cherier  /'  and  as  night  closed 
called  to  its  aid.    The  two  ob-  in,  crowds  of  artisans  and  others 
jects  of  the  gendarmerie  during  made  their   appearance,  bearii^ 
the  day  had  been  to  check  the  sword  canes,  bludgeons,  or  pis- 
circulation  of  the  journals,  and  to  tola.     But  civil  war  had  not  yet 
prevent  the  concentration  of  citi-  come.    These  incidents  were  on- 
zeus  in  the  walks.     An  Ordinance  \j  indications  of  the  more  excited 
under  the  hand  of  M.  Mangin,  state  of  public  feeling,  which  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  was  promiilga-  least  struggle  between  the  citizens 
ted,  and  posted  on  the  walk  in  aH  and  the  authorities  would  infalli- 
parts  of  the  city,  prohibiting  the  bly  engender.    The  Parisian  pop* 
circulation  of  any  printfed  writing,  ulace  were  now  in  the  situation  of 
which   dkl  not  bear  the  names,  the  baited  animal  in  the  lists,  who 
and  so  forth,  of  its  author  and  foreseeing  a  desperate  engage-* 
printer,    and  also  providing  that  ment  about  to  arrive,  lashes  hivK 
any  proprietor  of  a  reading  room^  self  into   a   fiiry  by  pawing  the 
cajfe  or  the  like,  who  furnished  earth,  tossing  his  head,  and  utter^ 
his  customers  with  papers  printed  ing  muttered  cries,  the  precursors 
contrary  to  the  Ordinance  of  July  of  a  mad  encounter  with  his  tor- 
2dtb>  should  be  prosecuted,  and  mentors.    The  tumubuarr  troops^ 
his  establisl)ment  closed.      The  of  reckless  voung  men,  wnO|  in  a 
Police  went  further  ;    and  under  great  city  like  Parb,  are  not  apt  to 
jM-etence  of  suppressing  disorder-  be  slow  to  embrace  such  occasions 
ly  assemblies,  caused  the  cofiee  for  the  development  of  their  super- 
houses  and  reading  rooms  to  be  abundant  animal  spirits,  and  who 
cleared  of  visiters,  and  places  of  now  thronged  the  streets  with  the 
refreshment  and  amusement  to  be  watchwords  of  Liberty,  Law,  and 
shut    upv  including  the  theatres,  the  Charter  upon  their  lips,  need- 
Gendarmes     patroled     all    the  ed  but  little  added  stimulus  wA 
streets  and  places  of  public  resort,  organisation  to  be  converted  inttv 
watching  the  movements  of  the  an  insurrectionary  civic  army,  ripe 
citizens,  and  anxiously  interpos-  for  deeds  of  courageous  self-de- 
iDg    to    cheek  any  tendency    to  votion.      Appnehensive   that  the 
popular  ebulliiioik     The  general  immediate  circulation  of  the  Or- 
symptoms  of  sedition  and  threat-^  dinances,  and  of  the  comments^  of 
ened    disturbance,  together  with  the  journalists  thereon,  would  have* 
the  strong  feeling  of  anxiety  wtiich  the  same  effect  in  the  provinces, 
pervaded  all  classes  of  the  conn  that  it  had  in  the  capital,  in  wak- 
raunity  and  nnen  of  all  opinions,^  ing  the  People  to  a  state  of  ai- 
led to  the  closing  of  several  shops  most  phrenxied  excitement,  the 
and   public    buildings ;   and   the  Police,  it  is  affirmed,  took  steps 
galleries  of  the  Palais  Royal  were  to  arrest  the  journals  at  the  Post 
shut  at  an  early  hour.      Young  Office.     But  the  Government  had 
tradesmen   paraded  the    streets  all  along  ibupd  the  Press  to  be  a 
towards    evening,    armed    with  terrible  antagonist  to  their  designs;. 
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•ttd  tbair  final  aanuh  upon  it  was  vdle  and  of  the  Co^rrier  Fran^i$ 
the  signal^  as  we  shall  presently  were  desirous  to  issue  their  pa- 
see,  tor  the  opting  of  the  war*  pers,  but  found  that  the  master 
fare  of  the  Three  Days.  printers  whom    they  employed, 

Thus  ended  Monday  the  26th   intimidated  by  the  threats  of  the 
of  July.     During  the   night  no   Police,   refused   to   execute  the 
eveotsofmuch  consequence  trans-   printing.    The  Journal  du  Com- 
mred  ;   nor  on   the  morning  of  merce  speedily  obtained  a  decree  of 
THiesday  had  a  revolution  vet  ap-  one  of  the  Courts  in  the  following 
parently  commenced.     What  sig-  words : — ^  Considering  the  Ordi- 
nalized  the  early  part  of  that  day   nance  of  the  King  of  the  25th 
was  the  procedure  of  the  Crov-  relative  to  the  Press  has  not  been 
emmeiit  m   regard  to  those  re-   promulgated    according    to    the 
ftactorr  nevir^apers,  which  per-   forms  prescribed   by  the   Ordi- 
sisled  m  oaaking  their  appearance   nance  of  the  27th  of  November, 
without  the  authorization  required    1826,  and  that  of  the  18th  of 
by  the  new  Ordinance.     It  will   January.    1817  :  We  order  M. 
be  conceived  that  the  Moniteury   Selligue  to  proceed  to  the  com- 
the  QvotfUiefHie,  the  Gazette  de   position  and  printing  of  the  Jour- 
Franc€y  and  other  ministerial  jour-   wd  du  Commerce^  which  is  to  ap- 
aab,  readily  put  on  the  trammels  pear  tomorrow.'    A  decree  of  the 
which  they  were  commanded  to   same  tenor  was  directed  to  M. 
wear.     Gfne  opposition  journal,   Plassau,  printer  of  La  France 
the  Mu$ager  des  ChambreSf  fol- .^ouveJle.    The  conductors  of  the 
lowed  their  example.     'Strong  in    CourrUr  Franfaii  addressed  a 
oorcooaciences  and  our  principles,'   circular  to  their  subscribers,  stat- 
say  the  editors,  *  we  have  thought  ing    the   controversy   with  their 
that  an  of^xwition  journal  was  still  printer  as  the  reason  why  their  pa- 
oeeessary,  not    to    discuss    acts   per  did  not  appear.  — '  The  dis- 
which  we  will  not  characterize,   pute,' say  they,  *  has  been  referred 
and  wbicfa  under  present  circum-  to  the  tribunajs.    We  shall  em- 
stances  we  cannot  discuss,  but  to  ploy  all  legal  means  to  make  our 
collect  facts,  to  give  them  to  the   right  triumph ;  but  we  shall  not 
paUic,  and  to  rectify  them  if  they  apply  for  a  license,  which  would 
sboidd  be  disfigured  by  the  minis-   seem  to  imply  our  submission  to 
ferial  journals.'    But  the  senti-  acts, which violatetheCharteraiKi 
meots  and  intentions  of  the  great  the  laws.'    Although  no  decision 
body  of  the  liberal  editors,  as  pro-  was  had  upon  this  case  until  the 
daimed  in  their  Protest,  would  next  day,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
not  permit  them  to  enter  into  com-  anticipate  the  strict  succession  of 
promise    with    usurped   authori-  events,  and  to  introduce  here  the 
ty  ; — and  they  resisted  in  various  remarkable  judgment  of  the  Tri- 
waya,  according  to  the  different  bunal  of  Commerce,  as  follows: 
circuflMtaoces  in  which  they  hap- 
pened respectively  to  be  placed.         *  Considering  that,  by  an  agree- 

The  coMUCtors  of  the  Journal  raent  between  the  parlies,  Gaultier 
dm  Ceamgrce,  of  La  Franu  Nou-  Laguionie  had  bound  himself  to 
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print  for  the  eMtofs  of  ibe  jounia)  openly  couotenaaeiDg  and  opbaU* 

entitled  the  Co^rrkr  Franpoii^  ing  tbe  citisens  io  tbeir  pfans  of 

and  that  all  agreefneeta  lawiiilly  acting   in  open  deBanoe  of  the 

made    should    be    carried    into  royal  authority,  and  thus  oommo- 

efiect,  It  is  in  vain  that  M.  <}a«il-  nicating  the  character  of  fall  and 

tier  Laguionie  would  avoid  a  com*  perfect  legality  even  to  vio}eiice» 

pliance  with  bis  engagements,  on  if  it  abould  be  eonmitted  in  aelf> 

(he  ground  of  a  notice  from  the  defence  aeainst  any  violence  oo 

Pre^t  of  Police,  enjoining  on  the  part  of  the  Crovro.,    lo  fine^ 

him  obedience  to  the  OrdiBance  the  tribunals  had  declared  that  a 

of  the  3§th,  which  Ordinance  be-  revolution  would  be  lawful, 
ing  contrary  to  the  Charter  could       Reverting,  then,  to  the  mom* 

not  be  obligatory,  either  upon  the  ingofTuesday,wefiiidthe7VMpf,< 

sacred  and  inviolable  person  of  the  Figaro^  and  the  JV*atJotta2  ap- 

the  King,   or  upon   the  citizens  pearing  without  a  license^    The 

whose  riehts  it  attacks:  —  Con-  J>raUanal  and  the  Tem»,  eape- 

sidering  farther  that,  according  to  cially,  by  means  of  wett  devised 

the  forms  of  the  Charter,  ordman-  secret  arrangements,  were  primad 

ces  can  only  be  issued  for  the  and  publisbed  in  spite  of  the  vigi- 

purpose  of  executing  and  main-  lance  of  the  Police.    They  w«re 

taining  the   laws,   and   that   the  issued  gratuitously-  at  their  respeo- 

above  Ordinance  on  the  contrary  tive  o&es,  and  in  the  same  way 

wotitd  liare  the  eSect  of  viohting  distributed  in  various  quarters  of 

the  previsions  of  the  law  of  July  the   city.      The    eooduetorS'   ef 

26th,  1^826:  —  the  Tribunal  or-  these  two  papers,  who  bad  beea 

dains  and  decrees  that  the  agree-  distinguished  for  their  zeal  aad 

ment  between  the  parties  shall  be  courage,  professed  a  det^rmmation 

carried   into  eiffect,   and   conse-  to  defend  themselves  and   their 

quendy  condemns  jHircoyTM  Gaul-  premises  by  force,  if  any  vi<deDCc 

fter  laguionie  to  print  the  Caur"  should  be  ofl^red  by  the  agents  of 

rier  Frmipaii  within  twentyfour  the    Government.      Crowds    of 

hours,  and  in  case  of  his  failure  so  people  thronged  their  doors,  to 

to  do  reserves  the  right  of  the  edi-  whom  they  ^rew  oiK  their  pe- 

tor  to  sue  for  damages,'  &c.  pers,  with  injunctions  to  eray 

individual  to   take   up  anna  in 

These  deciskms  of  the  courts  defence  of  his  countiy.    Yoni^ 

upon  the  Ordinance  complete  the  men  ran  through  the    gardens, 

singular  picture  of  illegality  pre-  distributmg     the     ^aiional    or 

sented  by  the  operations  of  the  the  Temps  to  the  eager  multkude 

mfatuated  King.    The  decisions,  around,  vrho  formed  into  groaps 

wMch  we-  hare  given  an  account  to  hear  read  aloud  the  anksnt  ap- 

of,  embrace  the  whole  question  at  peals  to  their  patriotism  contaioed 

issue ;  for  Ae  ground,  on  which  in  those  free-spirited  journals.    In 

one   of  the  Ordinances  is  pro-  this  way,  information  concemtng 

nouneed  tmconstltuttonal,  appFies  the  Ordinances,  and  the  views  of 

equally  to  each  of  the  other,  the  liberal  party  thereon^  came  to 
Here  therefore  we  have  the  be  much  more  universally  circo- 
courts    of  justice    directly   and!  hted  on  Tuesday  than  it  had 
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bee«  t5e  day  befiMre ;  for  Aat,  the  &ce  of  crowds  of  excited 
which  had  beeo  previously  known  speetators,  who  cheered  on  the 
only  to  particuhur  classes  of  per-  printers  to  stand  for  their  interest 
sons,  was  now  thoroughly  under-  and  their  rights,  and  who  regard- 
stood  by  all  Paris.  ed  the  scene  as  what  it  really 
OdI  of  these  bold  proceedings  was,  an  outrageous  invasion  of 
of  the  editors  of  the  ^atiorud  and  private  property  at  the  mere  law- 
tbe  Teu^  grew  the  first  occasion  less  will  of  a  tyrant.  Every  looker 
for  resort  to  actual  force.  Sev-  on  regarded  the  case  as  hb  own, 
eral  hours  elapsed  after  the  dis-  and  left  die  spot  full  of  mdigna- 
tributioD  of  their  papers,  before  tkm  against  the  King,  the  Minis- 
the  Ministers  decided  what  steps  ters,  and  all  their  subordinate 
to  take.  At  length  about  noon  a  agents,  considering  their  conduct 
commissaryofPolice  with  a  strong  as  no  better  than  robbery  or 
force  of  gendarmes,  mounted  and  housebreaking,  and  fully  resolved 
CD  (oatf  attacked  the  office  of  the  to  second  the  editors  and  printers 
Motional  id  the  Rue  Saint  Marc,  in  manful  defence  of  the  Charter. 
Tbey  demanded  admission,  but  Already  the  Police  were  begin- 
were  refssed,  while  copies  of  the  ning  to  be  satisfied  that  their  ef- 
joumal  were  thrown  out  of  the  forts  had  now  become  of  no  avail, 
windows,  «nd  distributed  before  in  opposition  to  an  entire  People ; 
the  eyes  of  the  gendarmes  them-  for  although  they  had  orders  to 
selves.  At  length,  these  men  arrest  the  conductors  and  editors 
broke  tqien  the  doors,  seised  on  of  newspapers  for  subscribing  the 
the  types  and  other  materials,  and  celebrated  Protest,  in  the  disor- 
sent  tbe  chief  redaeteur  to  prison^  der  and  confusion  of  the  time  they 
leavbg  a  guard  of  mounted  offi-  found  it  vfhoUj  impracticable, 
cers  oear  the  spot.  The  same  Well  might  one  of  the  patrkMic 
timigs  took  place  at  the  office  of  editors  say,  in  a  circular  to  his- 
tbe  Temps.  In  addition  to  whkh  subscribers :  '  Between  right  and 
it  is  sftid  that,  finding  it  difficult  violence  the  struggle  cadnot  be 
to  break  into  tbe  doors  of  the  tot-  protracted,  and  we  shall  soon  see 
ter  office,  the  commissary  sent  for  our  national  flag  unfurled.'  The 
various  smiths,  who  refused  to  aid  Press,  in  short,  had  done  its  duty 
htm  in  pieking  the  leek ;  and  he  unflinchingly,  in  early  protesting 
was  obliged,  at  last,  tn  call  for  against  the  illegal  proceedings  of 
oo^  of  the  myrmidons  of  the  pri-  the  Government,  in  calling  upon 
sons,  whose  busmess  it  was  to  the  People  to  maintain  their 
rivei  the  chains  of  the  galley-  rights,  and  in  settmg  tbe  first  ex- 
ilaaes.  These  operations  took  ample  of  resistance,  of  self-sacri- 
op  several  hours,  tn  one  of  the  fice,  and.  of  defiance  of  tyranny 
irequenlcd  pans  of  Paris,  in  and  U8urpatk>n. 
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The  T%ru  Days.  —  Mititarv  ArrangemenU.  —  Marmont.  —  The 
Garrison.  —  Dispersion  oj  the  People.  — Jfight  of  Tuesdy.  — 
The  Citizens  arm  on  Wednesday. — Marmonfs  Plans.  — Den- 
tation of  the  Citizens.  —  Movements  of  the  Troops.  —  Conflict  at 
the  Hdtel  de  Fille.  —  Retreat  of  the  Troops.—  Their  Conduct. 

—  Barricades  Thursday,  —  The  Polytechnic  School.  —  Positions 
of  the  Garrison.  —  Combats.  —  Capture  of  the  Louvre.  —  Evac- 
uation of  the  TuUeries  and  of  Paris.  —  Conduct  of  the  People^ 

—  Their  Losses. 

It   is  one  of  the  remarkable  the  Government  to  prevent  a  civil 

facts  connected  with  the  Revolu-  war,  or  to  succeed  in  it  if  it  should 

tion   of  the  Three   Days,   that,  break  upon  them  in  spite  of  their 

when  the  Ministers  were  about  to  preventive  exertions, 
undertake  the  overthrow  of  the       In  the  Moniteur  of  Wednesday, 

Charter, —  when  they  might  and  the  d8th,  appeared  an  Ordinance 

should  have  known  the  temper  conferring  the  military  command 

and   spirit  of  the   Nation,  —  no  of  Paris  upon  Marshal  Marmont, 

military  preparations  of  any  sort  Due  de  Raguse,  dated  Sunday, 

were  made,  but  everything  went  the  25th.     But  it  is  said  the  Or- 

on  in  the  blind  confidence  of  un-  dinance  was  antedated  ;   and  at 

doubting  security.     Like  the  stu-  any  rale  on  the  morning  of  Tuea- 

pid  ostrich,  who  is  said  to  plunge  day,  the  27th,  M.  de  Raguse  was 

her  head  in  the  sand,  and  imag-  wholly  uninformed  of  the  coqdi* 

ine  she  has  escaped  her  pursuers  tion  of  afiairs ;  for  he  was  actually 

because  she  has  voluntarily  blind-  stepping  into  his  carriage   at  St 

ed  herself  to  them,  Charles  the  Cloud  to  make  an  excursion  into 

Tenth  rested  tranquil  in  the  royal  the  country,  when  his  aide  inform- 

idleness  of  his  nature,  under  the  ed  him  of  the  disturbed  state  of 

fancied  shelter  of  his  own  benight-  Paris  the  evening  before,  and  thus 

ed  ignorance.  Hence  it  was  that,  prevented  his  departure.     About 

until  Tuesday  morning,  two  days  noon  of  that  day  he  was  sent  for 

after  the  Ordinances  were  signed,  by  the  King  and  invested  with  the 

no  arrangements  were  made  by  command,  which  he  actually  en- 
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t^rcid  upon  ai  the  Tailerieii  a  fe#  veterans,  capajble  at  any  time  of 

lioors  afterwards*     These  facts  aflbrding  an  army  of  fifty  thousand 

appeared  in  evidence  in  the  se-  men  at  a  day's  notice,  and  dwell- 

quel,  when  the  Ministers  were  ing  in  a  city  peculiarly  fitted  by 

brought  10  trial  before  the  Peers  its  s^le  of  construction  to  be  the 

for  issuing  the  Ordinances.  theatre  of  civic  warfare.    And  yet 

The  exact  state  of  the  military  had  the  Ministers  possessed  any 

force  at  the  disposal  of  Marmont  forethought  for  the  occasion,  troops 

•  is  also  well  ascertained  by  infer-  were  to  be  had  in  abundance  at 

mation    derived    from   difierent  Saint  Denis,  Sevres,  Vincennes, 

sources.      It    consisted  of    the  Versailles,  and  other  places  near 

Gruards,  troops  of  the  Line,  and  Paris,  sufficient  in  number  to  have 

others  to  the  amount  of  about  balanced,  if  not  overcome,  the 

twelve    thousand     men.       The  extemporaneous  levies  of  the  citi- 

Gruards   were  composed   in  the  zen-mukilude. 
outset  of  three  Swiss  regiments  of       When  Marmont  arrived  in  Pa- 

infantry^  btviog  eight  battaUons  ris,    the   necessity    for    prompt 

and  thre^  thousand  ^ht  hundred  measures  for  repressing  distur- 

men  ;  of  two  regiments  of  caval-  bances  in  varbus  parts  of  the  city 

ry,  having  eight  s^uadr€N[iS  and  had  become  urgent.      Immense 

eight  hundred  men ;  and  of  an  crowds  of  th^  laboring  classes 

artillery   ibrce  of  twelve  aieees  were  6oUe<;tedi]]f  the  region  of  the 

served  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  Palais  Royal  and  of  the  Tuileries, 

men.    There  were  four  regiments  and  near  the  hotels  of  .some  of 

of  the  Line,  with  eleven  battal-  the  Ministers,  who,  although  aro^ 

ions,  and  four  thousand  four  bun-  ed    only    with    bludgeons    and 

dred  men,  \vho  almost  immedi-  stones,  treated  with  utter  contempt 

ately  proressed  themselves  neu-  all  the  efibrts  of  the  Police  for 

tral,  and  who,  if  they  did  not  aid  their    dispersion.       The    gen- 

the  People,  were  certainly  of  litde  darmes  rode  up  and  down  the 

or  no  service  to  the  Kmg.  There  streets  and  squares  to  no  purpose  ; 

were  also  eleven   companies  of  thev  were  evenrwhere   insulted 

Fusiliers  SidentaireioryeiervinSf  and  reviled.     The  citizens  had 

consisting  «f  one  hundred  men  now  closed  their  shops,  and  an 

each,  who  ^ave  up  their  arms  to  overwhelming  multitude  of  men, 

the  citizens  instead  of  opposing  all  animated  with  the  same  hatred 

them ;     and  the   Gendarmerie,  of  the  Government,  and  openly 

horse  and  foot,  one  thousand  three  proposing  the  most  daring  acts  of 

hundred  strong.     Of  all  this  force,  resistance,  inundated  the  streets 

only  the  Guards  and  part  of  the  in  that  most  frequented  quarter  of 

Gendarmerie  can  be  considered  the  city.    Thus   far,  it  is  true, 

efibctive,  amoonting  to  about  six  they  were  only  a  mob;  but  they 

thousand  men,  on  whom  Marmont  were    gradually   changing    their 

bad  to  depend  to  meet  tlie  whole  character,  and  their  reiterated  at- 

popuhiioQ  of  Paris,  a  brave  and  tacks  upon  the  Hotel  Wagram  on 

martial  peofJe,  vehemently  ex-  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  the 

ctted^  many  of  them  discharged  official  residence  of  M.  de  Polig- 
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nacy  must  have  uugbt  tbe  Pr^  BovrdeaiUy  near  die  Tuileries,  bat 
inier  that  what  be  saw  was  no  was  so  closely  pfessed  upon  and 
traosient  ebullitioa  of  popular  pelted  with  stones,  tiles^  aad  other 
heat.  Accordiogly,  at  half  past  missies,  as  to  be  held  in  cheek 
four  o'clock  io  the  afteroooa,  for  a  while.  Oo  tbe  otber  kend 
MarmoDt  issued  bb  orders  to  the  Guards  endeavored  to  make 
get  tbe  troops  uoder  arms,  and  way  by  ridina  among  tbe  people 
bodies  of  infantry  and  cavaby  were  and  striking  then  wi£  tbe  ftit  of 
hastily  marched  to  tbe  Place  du  their  sabres.  At  this  point  the 
Carrousel,tbe  Place  Louis Quinse,  firing  commenced,  and  it  is  siogv- 
and  the  Boulevards.  Tbe  regu-  lar  enough  that  the  first  shot  was 
lar  troops  were  tbaa  ibr  tbe  first  fired  by  an  Englishman.  This 
time  called  upon  to  take  part  in  man,  whose  naflie  is  said  to  have 
tbe  passing  events.  been  Foulkes,  lodged  at  an  Eng- 
It  being  now  late  in  tbe  after-  lisb  hotel  at  the  comer  of  Rue 
noon,  and  an  hour  when  tbe  great  des  Pyramid^s  and  Rue  Saint 
thoroughfares  of  Paris  are  always  Honor^ ;  and  as  the  d^achment 
full  of  people,  tbe  crowd  continu-  endeavored  to  pass  be  loaded  a 
ed  to  mcrease  by  tbe  influx  of  fowling  piece  and  discharged  it 
citizens  into  the  narrow  streets  aeainst  tbem  from  the  windows, 
near  tbe  Palais  Royal,  until  these  The  soldiers  fired  a  voUey  in  re- 
became  wholly  impassable.  Tbe  turn,  which  killed  the  English- 
Police  having  endeavored  m  vain  man  and  two  other  persons, 
to  open  a  communication  by  dis-  Meanwhile  another  and  a  stronger 
Y)ersin/  \he  mob,  deman^^d  tbe  detactim^nt  bad  sought  tbe  Rue 
amtstance  of  troops.  In  fact,  one  Saiiit  Hon^  by  tbe  Rue  de 
of  tbe  gendarmes  bad  ab^ady  TEcbelle,  who  were  also  arrested 
been  killed  by  tbe  citizens.  Here-  in  their  progress  by  the  mass  of 
upon  small  detacbmeate  of  tbe  people  accumulated  in  tbe  Rue 
Gsard  were  sent  to  clear  the  Samt  Hooor^  between  tbe  two 
street,  and  preserve  order  in  the  detachments.  Here  was  tbe  first 
vicinity  of  tbe  Palais  Royal  e^pe*  example  of  a  barricade,  which 
ciatly,  as  apprehensions  began  to  was  formed  on  tbe  sudden  by  over* 
be  entertained  that  tbe  citizens  turning  an  oflsm6tct,  one  of  tbe 
would  break  open  tbe  shops  of  tbe  long  coaches  which  ply  from  one 
gunsmiths  and  armorers,  which  part  of  Paris  to  another,  and 
abound  in  that  region,  and  possess  placing  it  across  the  street.  Be~ 
themselves  of  arms.  It  appears  hind  this  ofi^band  entrenchment, 
that  tlie  pieces  of  tbe  troops  form-  tbe  citizens  received  the  summona 
ing  these  detachments  were  not  of  tbe  Guards  to  surrender,  and 
generally  loaded,  and  that  they  answered  it  only  with  a  shower  of 
bad  orders  to  conduct  themselves  tiles  and  pavement  stones.  At 
with  moderation  and  temper,  and  length  the  troops  forced  the  bar* 
not  to  fire  unless  they  were  fired  ricade,  and  after  two  discharges 
upon  by  tbe  people.  One  small  in  the  air  fired  the  diird  time  upoD 
deuchment  endeavored  to  de-  tbe  people,  and  finally  drove  tbem 
baudie  by  tbe  Rue  du  Due  de  slowly  akmg  tbe  street.    Other 
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detaehnieBts,  sent  to  the  Pftiais  Itmy  in  riding   down  the  cmruly 
Boyal,  and  farther   up   towards  hadauds  of  Paris, 
die  Bourse^  fired  repealed  vdleys  The  incidents  of  this   day  aP 
upon  the  people,  killing  a  few  and  forded  to  each  of  the  parties  en- 
woyndiog  many.    Thus  by  reit-  gaged  some  valuable  lessons,  but 
erated  attacks  on  the  crowds  of  the  insurgent  citizens  alone  seem 
UDanned  men,   and  especially  by  to  have  turned  them  to  profit, 
i^rges  of  cavalry  along  the  nar-  What  should    even  then,  at  the 
row  streets,  encountered  only  by  opening  scene  of  civil  war,  have 
stones,  glass,   tiles  and  so  forth,  taught  the  King  to  recede,  and 
thown  uom  the  houses  or  from  revoke  the  obnoxious  Ordinances, 
among  the   mob,   the   multitude  was  the  conduct  of  the  troops  of 
was  gradtaallv  thinned  off  early  the  Line.     Surely  the   Ministers 
after    iiight*^;   and    at  eleven  could  nbt  in  reason  hope  to  sue- 
o'clock  the  troops  returned  through  ceed,  with  all   the  moral  force  of 
dent  and  deserted  streets  to  their  France  against  them,  and  all  the 
quarters.  physical  lorce,  also,  except  a  few 
In  these  incipient  operations  of  thousand   men    of    the     Grarde 
the  military  several  things  deserve  Royale.    Yet  that  such  was  the 
separate  attention.    The  citizens,  prospect  before  them,  they  might 
it  will  be  remembered,  were  not  have  inferred,  if  they  had   used 
yet  armed,  in  the  proper  sense  of  their  understandings,  from  the  in- 
the  word;  they  had  no  firearms,  cidents  of  Tuesday.     For  at  this 
or  anything  to  re^t  the  attack  of  time  the  troops  of  the  Line  plainly 
the  cavalry  orother  regular  troops;  evinced  their  dispositbn  tofrater- 
ibr  sticks,  sword-canes,  or  even  nize  with   their    fellow   citizens 
pocket  pistols    were     but    poor  against  the  Crpwn.     A    detach- 
means  of  combating  with  soldiers  mentofthe  fifth  regiment  of  the 
armed  to  the  teeth.     In  fact,  the  Line,   which  was  marched,  into 
citizens  ibught  with  the  stones  and  the  Place  du   Palais  Royal,  was 
other  missiles  found  on  the  spot,  greeted  with  cries  of  good   will 
and   with  nothing  else.      They  by  the  people    assembled  there, 
were  therefore  a  mob  of  rioters,  and  thus  early  engaged  not  to  fire 
not  a  revolutionary  militia.     Still  upon  them  if  orderedi     Nor  does 
it  seems  that  the  usual  ceremony  it  appear  that  any  of  the  troops  of 
of  summoning  them   to  disperse  the    Line,  on   service  this  day, 
by  the  interventum  of  the  civil  co-operated  to  any  purpose  with 
magistrate^preparatorytoacharge  the  Gruard. 
of  troops,  was    wholly  omitted.  Nevertheless,    Marshal    Mar- 
QuoJif  a&  incepto  talis  ad  finem.  mont,  misled  by  the  apparent  suc- 
The  Ministers  had  embarked  in  a  cess  of  the  first  day's  operations, 
desperate  attempt  to  revolutionize  and  finding  the  city  in  a  tranquil 
the  Government,  and   abolish  all  state  in  the  evening,  wrote  to  the 
the  guaranties   of   liberty;    and  King  in    the    most    encouraging 
they  did  not  trouble  themselves  language.      M.  de  Polignac,  on 
paiticularly    about  the  forms  of  the  contrary,  although  he  is  said 
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to  have  mrtidpated  in  the  dilo-  wd  tiM  wemolmn*  ikifi»  woM 

sioQ  of  the  Marriial,  took  a  very  intiyiuMy  be    pkoMlered   befaft 

peculiar  step  in  Tiew  of  aU  tte  tbe  oionrow )  aiid  ibtt  the  Afsea- 

circumstances.    Pdignac  gave  a  al  and  the  powder  magaai—  of 

dinner  that  evening  to  the  mem-  Denx  MouUns  sboold  be  properijr 

bers  of  the  Cabinet,  who  sat  down  gttarded  to  preterve  t^m  froM 

to  the  coundl  taUe  at  the  Hotel  the  tame  faie«     Bat  the  good  ge* 

Wagram  under  the  protectioDof  mas  of  the  NatioB  prevailed,  tind 

a  battalion  and  of  several  pieces  of  hded  the  CosHnaoder  in  Chief 

artillery.    It  was  an  extraordiaa-  and  the  Ministers  into  inaolioii  as 

ry  time  to  join  in  festivities,  when  iatal  to  their  caiee  as  it  was  ex- 

civil  war  was  breakkig  out  around  traordinary. 
them  in  consequence  of  their  vio-       Some    characteristic  incidents 

latioo  of  the  Charter;  and  they  onthepartoftbecitineostennina- 

must  have  felt    like    a  band  of  ted  the    eveniag    of   Ttiesd^. 

cmispirators,  partakmg  of   Cati-  Destroos  to  expd  the  guard  sta- 

line's  bkx>dy  cup, — AtMioiit  eer-  tknied  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse 

porit    9€Mguinem    vino  permuD'  they  had  set  fire  to  the  guard 

turn.      At  the  close  of  tUs  their  hoiiue,  a  small  wooden  buiUiog ; 

last    official    feast,    they  signed  and  when  the  firwnen  came  to 

an  ordinance  declaring  Paris  in  a  extinguish  the  flames,  they  suf- 

^te  of  siege,  and  giving  up  its  in-  fered  themselves  to  be  disarmed 

habitants  to  the  horrors  of  martial  by  the  mob.    During  the  evening 

law.     It  needed  only  this  final  act  the    citizens    exhibited    in    this 

of  tyranny  to  fill  the  measure  of  square,  and  elsewhere  in  the  city, 

their  mfamy  and  fatuity,  thus  to  the  body  of  a  man  killed  by  the 

consign  over  the  capital  of   the  discharge  of  the  guards  in  the 

Kingdom   to    military    violence.  Rue  Saint  Hqnore,  inciung  each 

suspending  the  operatkui  of   all  other  to  vengeance  by  the  view 

civU  authority  witbio  its  limits.  —  of   their    murdered   compatriot. 

But  as  to    the    Parisians  them-  They  then  proceeded  to  destroy 

selves,    such   an    ordinance  fell  the  lamps  which  lighted  the  city, 

harmless  at  their  feet ;  for  they  thus  signifying  as  it  were  the  end 

bad  already  renounced  the  Gov-  of  legtd  order.    It  is  to  be.  re- 

ernnient  from  which  it  emanated,  roembered    that   the    lamps    of 

and  no  longer  felt  as  if  they  could  Paris  are  suspended  from  ropes 

gain  or   lose  by  decrees,    when  stretched  across  the  street,  where- 

they  were  fixed  to  try  the  issue  of  of  such  terrible  use  was  made  in 

arms.      And  yet   the   Ministers  the  former  Revolution.     By  the 

rested  content   with    the   empty  destruction  of  the   lanterns    the 

menace  of  an  ordinance,  instead  narrow  avenues   of  Parts   were 

of  taking  measures  to  prevent  the  given  up  to  darknessand  mystery, 

citizens  fix>m   obtaining  arms  and  and  the  populace  were  left  to  the 

ammunition.     It  was  represented  secure  prosecution  of  their  plans 

to  the  Grovernment  that  the  scat-  of  preparatbn   for  the  decisive 

tered  guard  houses  about  the  city,  movements  of  the  ensuing  day. 
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Tbe  eitixensy  as  we  have  seen,  tions,  where  they  could  easily  be 
retired  od  Tuesday  eveDing,  and  read,  so  as  to  supply  tbe  place  of 
left  the  streets  in  such  apparent  the  ordinary  journals.  The  toe- 
tranquillity,  that  Marshal  Mar-  sin  was  sounded,  summoning 
mont  was  completely  deceived,  every  man  to  arm  for  his  coun- 
But  everything  was  changed  be-  try,  and  to  aid  in  ejecting  the  odi- 
fore  the  troops  left  their  barracks  ous  Bourbons  from  the  power 
the  next  morning.  Tbe  National  they  had  obtained  by  foreign  force, 
Cruard  and  the  tri-colored  flag  and  now  dishonored  by  their  ty- 
reappeared  together  on  Wednes-  '  ranny ;  and  tbe  multitude  came 
day,  and  armed  partisans  sue-  pouring  in  from  the  faubourgs,  to 
ceeded  to  the  mobs  of  the  day  swell  the  masses  furnished  t:^  the 
before.  Early  m  the  morning,  swarming  streets  of  the  city.  It 
or  during  the  night,  the  armorers'  was  not  long  before  the  trades- 
shops  had  been  entered,  the  de-  men  of  the  royal  family  took  down 
tached  guard-houses  had  been  the  royal  arms  from  their  doors 
plundered,  the  Fusdiers  Seden-  to  deprecate  the  fury  of  the  armed 
taires  had  given  up  their  arms,  citizens,  and  their  example  was 
the  Arsenal  had  been  captured,  followed  by  the  notaries  and  other 
tbe  theatres  had  made  a  distribu-  legal  functionaries,  whose  offices 
tion  of  muskets  and  other  arras,  exhibited  the  badges  of  royal  au- 
and  the  magazine  of  Deux  Mou-  thority.  In  fact  the  insignia  of 
fins  had  furnished  the  insurgents  royalty  were  everywhere  defaced 
with  aoamunition  for  the  weapons,  or  taken  down,  and  when  they 
which  they  procured  from  every  were  moveable,  suspended  to  the 
accessible  source.  Add  to  the  lamp  ropes  in  scorn,  or  publicly 
quantity  of  arms  obtained  by  haz-  burnt  in  heaps,  amid .  cries  of 
ard  or  force,  or  prevbusly  pos-  Vive  la  Charte !  All  Paris  was 
seased  by  individuals,  that  forty  now  in  open  insurrection.  They 
thousand  equipments  had  remain-  hailed  with  enthusiastic  acclama- 
edvFith  the  soldiersof  the  National  tions  the  appearance  of  the  trir 
Guard,  at  their  disbandment  a  few  colored  flag,  which  roused  ril 
years  before  ;  and  we  shall  then  their  recollections  of  other  days  of 
coDceive  by  what  means  an  abun-  glory,  and  was  inseparably  asso- 
dance  of  arms  and  munitions  of  ciated  in  their  minds  wi&  die  idea 
war  was  on  the  instant  placed  in  of  national  independence.  They 
tbe  hands  of  the  Parisians.  greeted  it  as    the  '  star  of  the 

All  busbess  but  that  of  war  brave,'  as  the  ^rainbow  of  the 

was  DOW  completely  at  a  stand,  free ;'   and  they  felt  as  if  starting 

The    shops    were    everywhere  from  a  troubled  sleep,  when  they 

closely  shut,   and  the  windows  beheld  the  long  proscribed  sym- 

fitftened    and   barred,  as  if    in  bol  of   the  Revolution  floating 

serious    preparation    for    actual  once  more  to  the  breeze,  the  con- 

aege.     Handbills  of  an  inflamma-  secrated  banner  of  a  second  strug- 

tory  nature  had  been  profusely  gle  with    despotism,   under  the 

di^ributed    during  the  night,  or  auspices  of  the  citizen  soldiers  of 

posted  up  in  conspicuous  situa-  the  National  Guard. 

29 
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It  b  to  be  obsenred)  howerer,  miscarried,  and  again  another  of 
that  nothing  like  combination  or  the  san^  purport  an  hour  afi^- 
the  influence  of  responsible  lead-  wards,  as  follows  : 
ers  was  yet  dbeernible.      The  .  y,^^^    9  ^.  „ 
assembling  hosts  bore  erery  spe-  .t  i    j    .     ,                    , 
cies  of  weapon,  some  rifles  or  /.  ^""^  *^  ^^^"^^  yesterday  of 
proper  milkafy  muskets,  many  of  '^''^'?^  ^^P^^  ^^ /<>"'  Majesty  of 
Ihem     fowling    pieces,     pistols,  the  dispersion  ofthe  groups  which 
swords,  pikes,   and   even  much  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Paris, 
humbler  means  of  offence  and  de-  This   morning  they   have   agam 
fence.      It  seemed  to  be  a  mere  f^™«^'  more  numerous  and  men- 
spontaneous  outpouring  of   uni-  ^^"^S  .t^an  before.     It  is  no  lone- 
versal  enthusiasm,  a  son  of  in-  f'  a  not,- it  is  a  revolution.    It 
stinct  of  opposition  to  the  King  and  ;?.  9^  urgent  necessity  that  your 
all  who  supported  his  authority.  Majesty  should  adopt  measures  of 
which  stimulated  young  and  old  Pfofication.     The  honor  of  the 
alike,  from  the  spruce  bourgeois  <^^^^"  "^V  yet  be  saved      To- 
who  left  his  counter  to  have  a  shot  "^^'^^^  fTT'  ^^'^^^  ^ 
at  the  Guards,  to  the  hardy  ope^  '^^^-     ^  «*^^"  ^^^  ^^^fJ  ^«  ^« 
rarit^ofthefeubourgs,whone^.  measures    as    yesterday.      The 
ed  nothing  but  a  fit  occasion  to  ^^P«  ^!".  '^^  '^^^7  «tt  noon.     I 
convert    ^em    mto    brave   and  await  with  impatience  your  Majes- 
ready  soldiers.     But  however  de-  tys  orders, 
ficient  in  the  regular  organization  This     note    exhibits    evident 
of  war  these  men  were,  no  one  marks  of  having  been  written  in 
could  doubt  who  saw  them,  that  considerable  agitation,  and  under 
the  fate  of  the  Bourbons  was  seal-  the  influence  of  some  desponden- 
ed.      Strong    parties  began    to  cy,  or  of  great  reluctance  to  pro- 
march  down  from  the  Rue  Saint  ceed   to  extremities.     Marmont 
Antoine   and  the  quarter   above  had  dispersed  an  unarmed  mob 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  who  oc-  the   day   before   by   charges  of 
cupied  the  Quai  de  la  Greve,  and  moveable  columns  in  various  ports 
the  contiguous  Place  de  PHotel  of  the  city  :  did  he  intend  to  ope- 
de  Ville,  the   Place   du  Palais  rateinthesameway  today  against 
Royal,  and  the  other  open  spaces  an  armed  militia,  as  daring  as  it 
intermediate  between  those  points,  was  numerous  !    Such  is  the  in- 
and  hoisted  the  tricolored  flag  on  tention  expressed  in  his  despatch, 
the  towers  of  Notre  Dame.  Fortunately  we  possess  an  able 

Marshal    Marmont,   it  seems,  and    authentic    account  of   the 

who  had  left  the  citizens  to  pro-  movements   of  the   troops  from 

cure  arms  and   make  their  ar-  the  pen  of  M.  Bermood  de  Va- 

rangements  unmolested  since  mid-  chores,    a    staflhofficer    of    the 

night,  now  began  to  take  alarm,  GKiards,   which    aflbrds  a   clear 

and  to  view  the  matter  in  its  true  insight  into  the  military  events  of 

light.     At  eight  o'clock  he  wrote  the  Revolution,  and  enables  us  to 

to  the  King  a  long  letter,  which  give  a  faithful  view  of  the  fdan  of 
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operations  adopted  by  Marmoot.  afier  thus  securing  possession  of 

As  for  tbe  delay  of  three  hours  in  the  Boulevards,  Quais,  and  Pla- 

setting  the  troops  in  motion,  the  ces,  to  keep  open  a  communica- 

sole  reason  which  can  be  assign-  tion  through  the  great  thorough- 

ed  fer  it   is  the  anxiety  of  the  fares  of  the  Rue  Richelieu,  Rue 

Marshal  to  prevent  the  efiusion  of  Saint  Honor^,    and   Rue   Saint 

biood,  and  to  affi>rd  the  King  time  Denis,  by  detachments  of  cavalry 

to  send  back  .  a  pacific   answer,  or  infantry  charging  upon  the  citi- 

No  such  answer  came,  however,  zens  as  on  Tuesday.     This  plan 

and    accordingly  the   sanguinary  of  operations  has  been  vehemently 

work  of  war  commenced.  criticised  and  censured  since ;  and 

Marmont's  head-quarters  were  after  an  agitating  crisis  is  over  it  is 

at  thb  time  at  the  Tuileries,  where  easy  to  say  how  things  might  have 

indeed  they  continued  until  the  been  done  to  greater  advantage. 

Ch&teau   was    occupied   by   the  In  military  events,  especially,  every 

citizens,  and  the  contest  terminat-  body  is  wise  when  it  is  too  late, 

ed.     This  post  was  defended  on  and  wonders  that  a  multitude  of 

the  upper  side  towards  the  city,  things,  apparentiy  very  simple,  did 

by   means  of   six   battalions   of  not  occur  at  the  time  to  those,  on 

French  Guards,  with  three  squad-  whom     responsibility     devolved, 

rons  of  hncers  and  the  artillery,  Much  of  the  reflection  cast  upon 

who  formed  in  order  of  battie  on  Marraont  is  nothing,  we  imagine, 

the  Place  du  Carrousel ;  and  on  but  this  posthumous  wisdom  of 

tbe  side  of  the  Gardens  were  two  disappointed  men.     And  the  sim- 

battalions  of  Swiss  Guards  occu-  pie  truth,  as  we  gather  it  from  the 

pying  the  Place  Louis  Quinze.  difierent  and  often  contradictory 

Strong  detachments  were  station-  opinions  of  conflicting  parties  is, 

ed   in   tbe  Champs   Elys^es,  to  that  the  ultimate  refusal  of  the 

keep    open    the   communication  four  regiments  of  the  Line  to  co- 

wttb  Saint  Cloud  by  the  avenue  operate  with  the  Guards  in  firing 

and  barrier  of  Neuilly.     Three  upon  their  compatriots,  was  the 

regiments  of  the  Line,  the  5tii,  real  cause  of  Marmont's  failure  in 

50ib,  and  53d,  received  orders  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of 

occupy  the  Place  Vend6me,  and  his  purpose.     One  half  of  his 

so  to  stretch  along  from  tbe  Rue  force,  occupying  the  fixed  posi- 

de  la  Paix  by  the  interior  Boule-  tions,  the  points  d*appui  in  the 

yards  to  the  Bastille,  thus  consti-  city,  became,  as   we  shall   see, 

tuung  a  line  in  force,  which  should  serviceable  rather  than  otherwise 

embrace  the  whole  semi-circum-  to  the  insurgent  citizens,  and  left 

ference  of  Paris  on  the  northerly  the  whole  contest  to  the  Guards. 
side.     Tbe   remaining   regiment       The  first  rencontre    between 

of  the  Line,  the  15th,  was  com-  the  citizens  and  the  troops  occur- 

maoded    to    occupy    the    large  red  unexpectedly  at  the  Hotel  de 

8<iuare8  of  Sainte  Genevieve,  the  Ville,  before  the  Guards  were  put 

Palais  de  Justice,  and  the  Hotel  in   motion.     Between   nine   and 

de  Ville  including  the  Quai  de  ten  Marmont  sent  a  lieutenant  and 

Ja'  Grive.     His  plan  it  seems  was,  fifteen    men  '  to    the    Place    de 
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Gr^ve*  to  ascertain  whether  the  of  about  equal  strength,  for  the 
15th  regiment  of  the  Line  had  ar-  performance  of  separate  duties. 
ri?ed  diere.  On  entering  the  Thefirstcolumn,  of  onebattalion, 
square  this  little  detachment  was  two  guns,  and  two  squadrons  of 
immediately  fired  upon  by  the  citi-  horse  grenadiers,  commanded  by 
zens,  who  killed  one  roan  and  the  VicoiAte  de  Saint  Hilaire,  was 
wounded  several  others,  and  would  to  move  from  the  Champs  Ely- 
have  cut  off  the  whole  body,  but  s6es  to  the  church  of  La  Made- 
for  the  timely  arrival  of  a  battalion,  leine,  and  after  following  the 
which  had  afterwards  been  order-  Boulevards  to  the  Rue  Richelieu 
ed  to  make  a  reconnaiisance  in  to  return  to  the  Champs  Elys6es. 
the  same  direction.  This  inci-  The  second  column,  consisting  of 
dent  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  a  battalion  of  infantry,  two  guns, 
in  the  accounts  of  the  day,  drawn  and  three  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
up  and  published  at  the  moment,  commanded  by  M.  de  Saint  Cha- 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  mans,  was  to  follow  the  Rue 
plan  marked  out  for  the  troops,  Richelieu  to  the  Boulevards,  and 
and  of  course  with  a  very  mistaken  then  wheeling  to  the  right  to  march 
idea  of  the  object  and  direction  of  by  the  Boulevards  to  the  Bastille, 
their  movements.  It  is  only  re-  and  thence  return  by  the  Rue  St 
markable  as  the  opening  scene  of  Antoine  to  the  Hotel  de  ViUe, 
bloodshed  of  this  day.  where  it  wasto  meet  the  fourth  col- 
Noon  having  come  without  umn.  Two  battalions  of  guards 
any  orders  from  Saint  Cloud,  with  two  ^uns  and  30  gendarmes, 
contrary  to  Marmont's  hopes  and  under  M.  de  Talon,  were  to  pro- 
desires,  be  was  obliged  to  com-  ceed  to  the  March^  des  Innocens : 
mence  the  line  of  active  opera-  thence,  one  battalion  was  to  di- 
tions,  upon  which  he  had  decided,  verge  to  the  left  up  the  Rue  Saint 
Reserving  only  a  small  force  to  Denis  to  the  Porte  St  Denis,  and 
guard  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuile-  then  return  to  the  March£  des 
ries,  and  having  posted  the  regi-  Innocens,  while  the  other  battal- 
ments  of  the  Line  as  we  have  ion,  which  in  the  meantime  was 
already  stated,  he  divided  his  to  diverge  to  the  right  as  far  as 
remaining  force  into  four  columns  the   Place   du   Chatelet,   should 

*  In  the  Tarioos  aocoanto  of  the  Three  Days,  the  word  Place  de  Gr^ve  oeems 
fireqaentlj,  but  it  is  not  strictly  proper.  The  H6tel  de  Ville  of  Paris  is  situated  on 
the  long  side  of  a  large  square,  which  opens  upon  the  northerly  bank  of  the  Seine, 
and  is  called  the  Place  de  rH6tel  de  Ville.  A  new  sospension  bridge^  called  Pont  de 
la  Gr^ye,  crosses  the  riyer  at  this  point.  The  Quai  Pelletier  opens  into  the  aqnare 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Quai  de  la  Gr^ve  on  the  other.  Near  to  the  entrance  of 
the  bridge,  and  of  course  at  one  end  of  the  square,  is  the  place  of  public  execvtions, 
where  the  guillotine  is  erected  on  such  occasions.  The  entire  locality  is  popularly 
called  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  from  the  word  grivey  which  means  a  strand  or  flat  shore  ; 
the  name,  as  applied  to  that  spot,  being  coeval  with  modern  Paris,  and  undoubtedly 
derived  from  the  natural  conoition  of  the  bank  of  the  river  there,  and  its  primhi v# 
use  as  a  landing-place.  The  readers  of  Prior  will  remember  his  allusion  to  thtt 
particulars  for  which  the  square  is  now  the  most  notorious. 

'  Who  has  e'er  been  at  Paris  most  needs  know  the  Grtve, 
The  fiital  retreat  of  the  unfortunate  brave.' 
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have  returned  to  meet  it ;   and  tboaoce  of  hostiKties*   The  Mar- 
here  they  were  to  wait  for  further  sbal  replied  that  he  considered 
orders.     The  fourth  and  last  col-  obedience  to  the  royal  commands 
cunny  consisting  of  one  battalion  of  a  point  of  honor  as  a  soldier,  and 
infantry,  a  half  squadron  of  Ian-  asked  for  the  conditions  of  armis- 
cers,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  tice  proposed  by  the  Deputies,  that 
commanded  by  M.  de  Quinsonas,  he  might  report  them  to  the  King, 
were  to  proceed  along  the  Quais  M.  Lafitte    replied  ;     '  Without 
to  the  Place  de  Greve,  supported  judging  too  highly  of  our  influ- 
by  the  18th  regiment  of  light  in-  ence,  we  think  we  can  be  answer- 
iantry,  and,  being  there  joined  by  able  that  everything  will  return  to 
the  second  column,  to  maintain  order  on  the  following  conditions, 
themselves  in  position  at  the  H6-  namely,  the  revocation  of  the  iUe- 
tel  de  Ville.      The  several  de-  gal  Ordinances  of  the  25th   of 
tacboients  accordingly   departed  July,  the  dismissal  of  the  Minis- 
opon  the  services  assigned  them  ters,  and  the  convocation  of  the 
respectively  ;  but  before  giving  an  Chambers  on  the  3d  of  August.' 
accooQt  of  their  proceedings,  it  is  The  Marshal  answered,  that  as  a 
proper  to  relate  some  incidents,  citizen  he  might  not  disapprove, 
which  soon  afterwards  took  place  hay,  might  even  participate  in  the 
at  the  Tuileries.  opinions  of  the  Deputies,  but  as  a 
Such  of  the  Deputies  elect  as  soldier  he  had  his  orders,  and  felt 
were  in  Paris,  liad  met  repeat-  bound  to  carry  them  into  execu- 
edly  since  the  publication  of  the  lion.     He  was  willing  to  submit 
Ordinances,   to   consult    on   the  their  overture   to  the  King ;  but 
course  they  should  pursue.     Be-  proposed,  as  M.  de  Polignac  was 
tween  two  and  three  o'clock  in  now  in  the  Chateau,  to  go  and 
the  afternoon  a  deputation  from  request  him  tp  receive  the  depu- 
these  Deputies,  consisting  of  Gen-  tation.     After  a  short  absence  he 
eral  Crerard,  the  Comte  de  Lo-  returned  with  an  altered  counte- 
bau,  and  MM.  Lafitte,  Casimir  nance,  and  informed  the  Deputies 
Perrier,  and  Mauguin,  repaired  that  Polignac  declined  any  con- 
to  head-quarters  to  confer  with  ference,  the  conditions  proposed 
the  Due  de  Raguse,  and  press  rendering  it  wholly  useless.     In 
upon  him  the  importance  of  doing  fact,  the  Ministers  had  fled  from 
aometbing  to  stop  the  efiusion  of  their  respective  hotels,  and  taken 
blood.     M.  Lafitte,  who  spoke  in  refuge    at  head-quarters,  deter- 
behalf  of  the  deputation,  repre-  mined  to  persist  in  their  folly  and 
tented  to  the  Marshal  the  deplor-  madness,  amid  the  ratde  of  mus- 
able  state  of  the  metropolis,  de-  ketry,  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the 
ekred   in  a  state  of  siege,   and  peal  of  the  tocsin,  with  the  tri- 
treated  like  a  town  taken  by  storm,  colored  flag  everywhere  displayed 
blood  flowing  in   all   directions ;  before   their  eyes,  regardless  ot 
and  declared  that  the  assetribled  the  sufferings  they   inflicted   on, 
Deputies  of  France  could  not  but  their  country  in  the  gratification  of 
consider  him  personally  responsi-  the  senseless  ambition  of  a  tyrant. 
Ue  for  the  consequences  of  a  con-  M.  Lafitte,  when  he  received  the 
29* 
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answer  of  M.  de  Polignac,  took  teriog  much  resistance  as  far  as 
leave  with  the  simple  but  impres-  the  Porte  Saint  Denis.  Here 
sive  declaration :  *  Thkn  we  they  were  fired  upon  from  the 
HAVE  CIVIL  war.'  bouses,  and  even  from  the  top  of 

It  would  seem  that  until  thb  the  arch  of  Porte  Saint  Denis  it- 
time  the  citizens  had  entertained  self.  As  the  column  advanced, 
some  hope  of  accommodatbn  ;  the  firing  increased.  When  M. 
and  it  is  stated,  in  some  of  the  me-  de  Saint  Cbamans  reached  the 
moirs  of  the  Revolution,  that  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  he  found  the 
insurgent  muhitude  did  not  feel  opposition  to  his  further  progress 
that  it  was  a  desperate  case,  until  so  earnest,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
the  deputation  of  their  friends  left  countermarch  his  cavalry  behind 
the  Tuileries.  Meanwhile  pre-  his  infantry,  which,  thus  unmask- 
parations  had  been  made  on  a  ed,  fired  upon  the  citizens  by 
large  scale  for  resisting  the  troops  platoons ;  and  thus,  with  the  aid 
in  their  progress  through  the  nar-  of  artillery,  the  column  broke 
row  streets.  The  paving  stones  through  the  mpltitude  and  con- 
were  torn  up,  and  carried  to  the  tinned  its  advance.  Meanwhile 
upper  rooms  of  the  houses,  to  be  the  citizens  had  begun  to  erect 
burled  on  the  heads  of  the  troops,  barricades  in  this  quarter,  and  al- 
Bullets  were  cast  by  ihe  women  though  the  troops  surmounted 
in  the  shops  and  at  the  doors,  them  now,  yet  they  were  con- 
Those  who  had  arms  of  any  kind  structed  so  fast,  that  it  would  have 
stood  ready  to  use  them  :  those  been  next  to  impossible  for  the 
who  had  not,  disposed  themselves  troops  to  return  the  same  way.  — 
to  employ  such  humUe  missiles  As  the  column  proceeded,  they 
as  they  could  obtain,  and  to  aid  passed  the  50th  regiment  of  the 
their  brethren  by  their  presence  Line  near  the  Chateau  d'Ean,  or 
and  acclamations  in  default  of  large  fountain  of  the  Rue  de  Bon- 
possessing  the  means  of  active  co-  di,  where  they  had  been  stationed 
operation.  In  these  circumstan^  ever  since  the  morning.  Beyond 
ces  the  projected  movements  of  this  point,  as  they  approached  the 
the  troops  began.  *  Bastille  through  the  Boulevard  du 

M.  de  Saint  Hilaire's  column  Temple  and  Saint  Antotne,  they 
performed  the  service  allotted  to  entered  into  a  larse  mass  of  the 
them  without  difficulty,  being  workmen  of  the  faubourgs,  sur- 
marched  through  spacious  streets  passing,  both  in  boldness  and  Dum- 
not  inhabited  by  a  belligerent  pop-  bers,  the  insurgents  whom  they 
ulation.  But  their  movement,  as  had  previously  encountered.  The 
it  was  comparatively  free  of  dan-  froops  advanced  in  close  columns, 
ger,  so  was  it  of  no  consequence  occupying  the  width  of  the  Bou- 
in  any  point  of  view,  —  neither  levard,  preceded  by  a  party  of 
benefiting  the  King  nor  injuring  soldiers  ranged  as  sharp-shooters, 
the  citizens.  who  fired  in  the  air,  and  at  the 

The  second  column  marched  windows,  their  object  being  to 
up  the  Rue  Richelieu  through  a  prevent  the  latter  from  being  se- 
dense  crowd,  but  proceeded  along  curcly  occupied  by  the  armed 
the  Boulevards  without  encoun-   citizens.    The  large  open  space 
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of  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  speedi-  and  left  them  free  to  imite  their 

ly  became  the  scene  of  a  saogui-  streogth  to  that  of  the  insurgents 

nary  contest.  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

M.  de  Samt  Chamans  easily  The  operations  of  the  third  col- 
drove  out  the  multitude  to  make  umn  ended  still  more  unsatisfac- 
room  for  his  troops ;  but  the  citi-  torily.  To  reach  the  March£  des 
SKens  only  withdrew  to  the  houses  Innocens,  they  marched  through 
and  the  numerous  streets  opening  the  Rue  Saint  Honor^,  where 
upon  the  square,  from  wheqce  they  were  continually  exposed  to 
they  maintained  a  persevering  a  severe  fire  from  the  windows, 
fire,  which  of  course  was  return-  court-yards,  and  narrow  streets  or 
ed  by  the  soldiers.  The  column  alleys  along  their  route,  and  sub- 
drove  the  people  before  it  when-  jected  to  showers  of  paving  stones 
ever  the  attempt  was  made,  but  and  other  missiles,  to  which,  as 
was  prevented  irom  marching  up  marching  in  a  dense  body,  they 
the  Rue  Saint  Antoine  to  the  were  necessarily  much  exposed* 
Hotel  de  Ville  as  it  had  been  or-  They  were  received  with  a  sharp 
dered  to  do,  by  the  barricades  fire  at  the  March^  itself,  but  soon 
erected  in  that  street,  and  by  the  made  good  their  position,  and 
hostility  of  the  citizens,  who  not  prepared  to  execute  their  orders, 
only  fired  continually  upon  the  M.  de  Talon  lost  no  time  in  de- 
troops,  but  poured  down  upon  taching  a  battalion  up  the  Rue 
them  a  continual  shower  of  stones,  Saint  Denis,  but  found  it  neces- 
tiles,  glass,  and  articles  of  fumi*  sary  to  depart  from  the  plan 
ture,  firom  the  house  windows,  marked  out  for  him,  until  the  re- 
Of  course,-  many  lives  were  lost  turn  of  this  detachraeot  should 
in  this  quarter,  and  great  injury  make  him  feel  strong  .enough  to 
was  done  to  the  bouses,  by  the  proceed  down  the  Rue  Saint 
discharge  of  muskets  and  field-  Denis  to  the  Place  de  Ch&telet. 
pieces.  Fmding  it  impracticable.  Accordingly  a  battalion  under 
at  length,  to  complete  the  route  Colonel  Pleineselve  made  its  way 
asngned  to  him,  M.  de  Sabt  Cha-  up  the  Rue  Saint  Denis  to  the 
mass  crossed  the  river  at  the  ^ulevards.  But  in  doing  so,  it 
Pont  d'Austerlitz,  and  as  it  were  sufifered  severely  from  the  citi- 
stole  off  to  the  Tuileries  by  the  zens,  who,  in  this  quarter,  had 
back  way  of  the  other  side  of  the  always  manifested  a  determined 
Seine.  The  citizens  of  the  Rue  spirit.  They  had  erected  so 
Saint  Antoine  looked  upon  the  many  barricades  in  this  street, 
movement  of  the  troops  in  that  di-  amounting  it  is  said  to  thirty  in 
rection  as  a  triumph,  and  suppos-  all,  that,  although  the  troops 
ed  that  they  had  been  recalled  in  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and 
eonsequence  of  the  success  of  the  finally  gained  the  Porte  Saint 
insurrection  at  head-quarters.  — -  Denis,  it  was  a  work  of  infinite 
Thus  nodiing  was  accomplished  labor  and  much  time ;  and  when 
by  tfais  column,  which  left  the  cit-  they  reached  the  end  of  their  ap- 
isens  in  possession  of  the  confi-  pointed  march,  they  found  that 
dent  feelings  of  supposed  victory,  the  barricades  had  been  renewed 
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and  strengtheDed  behind  them,  the  whole  phm  of  operations  for 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  re-  the  dajr,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
join their  comrades,  and  at  the  cemed.  The  fourth  column  alone 
same  time  the  Boulevards  were  sustained  a  genuine  battle.  It 
equally  blocked  up  on  each  side  was  not  anticipated,  when  they 
01  them  :  so  that  Uiey  were  com-  started  from  the  Tuileries,  that 
pelled  to  abandon  the  field  and  they  were  strong  enough  to  per- 
retum  to  the  Tuileries  by  the  Rue  form  alone  the  service  on  which 
du  Faubourg  Saint  Denis  and  they  were  sent ;  for  the  second 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  column  was  to  have  joined  them 

Meanwhile  the  residue  of  the  at  the  Gr^e,  which  both  united 
third  column  was  left  in  a  most  were  to  defend  against  the  citi- 
perilous  situation,  in  the  March£  zens.  But  as  we  have  already 
des  Innocens,  blocked  up  and  seen,  the  second  column  was 
harassed  by  a  continually  aug-  compelled  to  leave  the  fourth  to 
menting  multitude  of  people,  who  its  fate  ;  and  of  course,  when  the 
were  waUing  up  the  streets  with  latter  reached  the  Hotel  de  Vilie 
barricades.  Finding  that  his  am-  it  found  itself  alone.  They  pro- 
munition  began  to  run  short,  the  ceeded  by  the  Quais  as  far  as  the 
commander  was  compelled  to  Pont  Neuf,  and  there,  mstead  of 
despatch  an  aide-de-camp  dis-  continuing  direcdy  to  the  Place 
guised  in  the  dress  of  a  citizen,  to  de  Greve,  they  crossed  the  Seine, 
obtain  relief.  In  (act,  the  troops  and  passed  along  the  Quai  de 
at  this  point  suffered  more,  and  PHorloge  to  the  Marcbi  aux 
the  conflict  waged  here  was  nnore  Fleurs,  which  abuts  on  the  Pont 
sanguinary,  than  at  any  other  point  Notre  Dame,  a  bridge  a  little  to 
except  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  the  westward  of  the  Pont  de  la 
messenger  succeeded  in  reaching  Greve,  and  opposite  the  Quai 
head  quarters,  and  a  battalion  of  Pelletier,  which  opens  into  the 
Swiss  Gruards  was  immediately  Gr^ve.  The  general  decided  to 
despatched  to  relieve  the  disheart-  recross  the  river  by  the  Pont 
ened  troops.  The  poor  Swiss  Ndtre  Dame,  sending  forward  a 
missed  their  way,  as  wiser  men  detachment  to  make  a  denoons- 
migbt  easily  have  done,  amid  the  tration  by  the  Pont  de  la  Gr^ve. 
blind  alleys  and  crooked  streets  At  the  Pont  Neuf  he  had  found 
through  which  they  had  to  pass;  part  of  the  15th  regiment  of  the 
and  reached  the  March^  at  last,  Line,  which^  by  virtue  of  orders 
barely  in  season  to  rescue  the  re-  from  the  Due  de  Raguse,  he  re- 
mains of  the  third  column,  and  quired  to  support  him  in  his 
conduct  them  back  by  the  Place  movement  on  tbe  Hdtel  de  Ville* 
du  Chatelet  and  the  Quais  to  the  One  battalion  of  these  troops  of 
Louvre,  where  they  took  a  posi-  the  Line  followed  the  Guards 
lion.  across   the   Pont  Notre  Dame, 

The    three    columns,    whose  while  others    remained  on   the 
movements   we   have    followed,  March^   aux   Fleurs  to  observe 
were  engaged  in  a  series  of  skir-   that  neighborhood. 
muAie»,  which  ended  in  defeating       Early  on  this  day  the  ettizeos 
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had  entered  the  H6tel  de  Ville  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of 
for  the  purpose  of  ringing  the  toe-  the  square,  and  for  a  time  silenc- 
sin  and  hoisting  the  tricolored  flag,  ing  the  fire  from  the  houses,  al- 
They  did  not  attempt,  however,  though  it  was  still  continued  out 
to  convert  the  edifice  itself  into  a  of  one  of  the  cross  streets  called 
military  po8ition,but  were  content-  Rue  du  Mouton,  and  from  the 
ed  with  occupying  the  square  and  opposite  side  of  the  Seine, 
the  neighboring  streets.  Here,  in  the  Rue  du  MoutcHi  the 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  they  had  citizens  had  entrenched  them- 
coUected  in  great  numbers,  and  selves  behind  barricades,  and  se- 
had  become  in  a  qualified  degree  verely  annoyed  the  troops  pn  the 
organized;  so  as  to  act  in  masses  square.  The  Guards  charged 
and  under  the  direction  of  leaders,  up  the  street,  and  carried  the 
When  they  saw  the  troops  ap-  barricade,  but  it  was  soon  re- 
proaching, they  marched  forward  taken  by  the  citizens,  who  firom 
with  drums  beating  to  occupy  tlie  time  to  time  renewed  their  fire  also 
bridge,  by  which  the  Guards  were  from  the  houses.  The  Guards  had 
to  cross  the  river.  M.  Bermond  reckoned  on  being  supported  in 
de  Vacheres,  the  commanding  their  position  by  the  light  infantry 
officer,  caused  his  cannon  to  be  of  the  line,  posted  on  the  south 
brought  to  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  river.  When,howev- 
bridge,  and  then  rode  forward  er,  the  Guards  in  the  Place  de 
himself  to  conjure  the  people  to  Greve  began  to  suffer  from  the 
retire  and  give  biro  free  passage,  fire  of  the  citizens  on  the  oppo- 
But  the  citizens  refused  to  hear  site  Quais,  messages  were  sent  to 
him ;  and  an  adjutant  having  been  the  officer  of  the  Line  who  corn- 
killed  at  his  side  by  their  fire,  he  manded  there,  and-  finally  he  re- 
dispersed  them  by  a  discharge  of  fiised  to  interfere.  The  conse- 
grape  shot,  and  occupied  the  quence  was  that  the  citizens,  se- 
Quai  de  G^vres  and  Quai  Pelle-  cure  behind  the  heavy  stone  para- 
tier  at  the  termination  of  the  pets,  which  in  Paris  border  the 
bridge.  In  the  mean  time  the  Quais  along  the  banks  of  the  river» 
detachment,  which  was  to  cross  and  protected  in  some  sort  by 
the  Pont  de  la  Grfeve,  and  which  the  soldiers  of  the  15th  regiment, 
oo^t  to  have  wailed  for  the  oth-  soon  filled  the  Quai  de  la  Cit£» 
er  detachment  coming  up  by  on  which  the  suspension  bridge  of 
the  Quai  Pelletier,  so  that  both  the  Greve  abuts,  and  kept  up  a 
should  enter  the  Place  de  Greve  well  sustained  fire  on  the  Guards. 
together,  had  rushed  on  impetu-  Such  was  the  situation  of  things 
oosly,  and  entered  the  square  when  a  body  of  cuirassiers,  which 
akme,  .where  it  was  exposed  to  had  been  detached  from  the 
the  whole  fire  of  the  people  from  column  commanded  by  M.  de 
the  bouses,  the  square,  and  the  Saint  Chamans  for  the  purpose, 
comers  of  Uie  streets  opening  into  came  to  announce  to  the  Guards 
it.  At  length  the  other  division  in  the  Place  de  Grive  that  the 
of  the  column  came  on  to  the  sup-  long  expected  column  had  been 
port  of  their  comrades,  and  they  obliged  to  return  to  bead-quarters» 
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instead  of  comiog  to  their  sup-  determined  to  retire  into  the  Hfr- 
port.  The  cuirassiers  had  fought  tel  de  Ville,  abandoning  the  de- 
their  way  along  through  innu-  fence  of  the  $quare  and  its  out- 
merable  difficulties,  and  only  sue-  posts.  M.  de  jSermond  sajrsthat 
ceeded  in  entering  the  Gthwe  by  the  insurgents  mutaking  ihii 
means  of  a  powerful  diversion  movemtnt  for  a  retreat j  followed 
made  by  the  column  there,  to  as-  it  up  with  another  general  attack, 
sist  ihem  in  doing  it.  The  cuir-  There  was  no  mistake  about  it. 
assiers  were  followed  by  the  50th  There  is  no  meaning  in  words  if 
regiment  of  the  Line,  under  M.  it  was  not  a  retreat.  The  ammu- 
de  Maussion.  They  had  volun-  nition  of  the  Gruards  was  wholly 
tarily  abandoned  their  position  on  exhausted,  and  diey  were  obliged 
the  ISoulevards  to  return  to  their  to  have  recourse  for  a  partial 
barrack ;  but  find'mg  it  occupied  supply  to  the  regiment  of  the 
by  the  insurgents,  they  had  con^  Line,  who  were  quiet  spectators 
tinned  onward  to  the  Grfeve,  after  of  the  scene.  The  Guards  were 
an  express  engagement  with  M.  in  fact  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
de  Maussion  not  to  act  against  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  where  they 
the  Parisians,  and  were  now  plac-  would  cease  to  be  a  mark  for  the 
ed  in  the  interior  court  of  the  sharp-shooters  among  the  citizens, 
Hdtel  de  Ville.  The  command-  and  could  themselves  fire  opoa 
ing  officer  of  the  Guards,  finding,  the  people  fixun  a  Weltered  post, 
after  five  hours  of  continual  firing,  while  their  horses  were  safe  in 
that  his  ammunition  began  to  fall  the  court-yard  of  the  H6tel.  Here, 
short,  now  sent  to  the  Tuileries  therefore,  the  troops  remaiilied  un- 
for  succor.  A  detachment  of  two  til  towards  night,  when  a  disguis- 
hundred  Swiss  accordingly  came  ed  messenger  arrived,  and  an- 
to  their  relief;  and  in  the  move-  nounced  to  them  that  they  were 
ments  necessary  for  placing  the  to  evacuate  their  position,  and  re- 
Swiss  in  the  position  occupied  by  treat  to  the  Tuileries  as  they  best 
the  Guards  some  confusion  oc-  could.  It  was  concluded  to  wak 
curring,  the  citizens  took  advan-  until  midnight,  when  it  was  pre- 
tage  of  it,  and  made  a  simultaneous  sumed  the  Parisians  would  have 
attack  on  the  troops  from  all  retired  to  their  homes,  and  then 
points.  Although  repulsed  by  to  retreat  by  the  same  route  they 
the  murderous  discharges  of  the  had  come,  as  the  Conciergerie 
Guards,  the  people  continually  and  other  public  buildings  occu- 
returned  to  the  attack,  with  the  pied  a  considerable  spaee  along 
courage  and  perseverance  of  vet-  the  southern  Quais,  and  of  course 
eran  soldiers,  giving  the  Guards  the  people  were  less  likely  to  in- 
but  little  respite  and  no  opportu-  terrupt  their  march  by  firing  from 
nity  for  repose,  while  the  cavalry  windows  in  that  quarter,  than  from 
were  perpetually  exposed  to  th^  the  closely  inhabited  tenements  of 
plunging  fire  of  the  citizens  on  the  the  direct  course  by  the  Quai  de 
Quai  de  la  Cit6.  la  M^gisserie. 

This  state  of  things  becoming       These  troops  were  thus  engag- 

insupportable  to  the  troops,  they  ed  for  twelve  hours,  without  any 
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foody  or  any  refresbmeDt,  except  observing  a  very  patient  neutrality 

a  few  bottles  of  wine  much  dilu-  in  this  war  between  Charles  X. 

ted  with  water,  which  the  soldiers  and  the  population  of  Paris, 

bought  of  some  wine-sellers  on  or  Thus  terminated  the    military 

near  the  square.     The  number  of  operations  of  Wednesday  the  28tb 

their  killed  and  wounded  is  various-  of  July.     They  had  wholly  failed 

ly  stated,  but  amounted,  it  would  of  their  intended  effect  on  every 

seem,  to  two  hundred  or  two  hun-  point.    Three  of  the  four  columns 

dred  and  fifty  in  all.*     The  de-  bad  been  fairly  beaten,  or  at  least 

stniction  of  the  citiaens  was  un-  beaten  oSj  in  the  enterprbes  they 

doubtedly  much  greater,  as  they  had  undertaken.     Whatever  suc- 

exposed  themselves  unreflectingly,  cess  they   may   have   had  in   a 

and  were  subject  to  the  shot  of  military  point  of  view,  —  for  the 

cannon ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascer-  Carlists   flatter   themselves   with 

taiQ  the  exact  number  that  fell  at  the  consolation  that  b  a  military 

this  particular   part  of  the  city,  pobt  of  view  the  troops  succeed- 

Many  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  ed,  because  tbev  made  good  cer- 

Seine ;  and  although,  as  we  shall  tain  positions  tor  a  time,  —  yet 

stale  hereafter,  calculations  were  morally  speaking  they  were  totally 

made  as  to  the  number  of  killed  and  absolutely  vanquished.  There 

and  wounded  by  the  returns  of  the  is  no  question  about  this  in  truth 

hospitals,  and  so  forth,  yet  these  and  in  fact.    They  had  attempted 

calculations  do  not  fix  the  extent  certain    objects,  and   had    been 

of  the  destruotion  of  life  at  the  driven   back    to    head-quarters, 

Hotel  de    Ville.      But   all  the  leaving  those  objects  but  half  ac- 

blood  shed  here  was  cheaply  ex-  complished  at  best,  and  the  field 

pended,   the    result  of  its  efiii-  of  battle  in  possession  of  the  in- 

akxi  being  all  important,  because  surgents.    This  would  be  called 

it  was   in  fact  a  decided  vie-  victory  by  all  rational  men,  what- 

tory  in  itself  and  in   its  conse-  ever  the  advocates  of  despotism, 

quences  upon  the   royal   cause.  English  or  French,  msy  see  fit  to 

The  Gruards  retreated  at  midnight,  term  it.    As  for  the  first  column, 

as  bad  been  arranged,  and  it  was  it  did  nothing,  good  or  bad,  and 

well  for  them  that  they  did  not  therefore  does  not  vary  the  result. 

loBger  delay  their  inarch,  as  the  We  should  add  that  some  irregu- 

Dumber  of   barricades  was  in-  lar  skirmishing  occurred  in  the 

creasiBg  every  hour,  and  their  re-  course  of  the   day  between  the 

tmn  would  soon  have  been  im-  citizens  and  the  Gendarmerie,  or 

practicable.      They    found    the  small  parties  of  the  Guards,  in  the 

15th  re^ment  of  the  Line  posted  Rue  Saint  Honore,  the  Place  du 

very  tranquilfy  at  the  Palais  de,  Palais  Royal,  and  the  I^ace  des 

Justice  and  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  Victoires.      Marshal     Marmont 

*  M.  de  Bennond  says  there  were  50  or  60  woanded  to  he  carried  away  in  th* 
retreat.  M.  Delaonaj,  another  officer,  says  the  wounded  amounted  to  150  or  200 
men.  The  diflerence  is  accounted  for  by  supposiih^  that  M.  de  Bennond  speaks 
of  the  badJ^  wounded  otdy,  and  M.  de  Delaunay  Mall  the  wounded.  M.  de  Ber* 
mottd  spealci  of  40  men  being  h4n's  de  combat  at  five  o'clock. 
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himself  having  occaaioa  to  visit  merited  devotion  of  their  house- 
the  post  at  the  Bank,  had  a  nar-  hold  troops.  Towards  night  the 
row  escape  on  the  way.  With  King  was  fully  informed  by  the 
the  exception  of  these  little  skir-  Due  de  Raguse  of  the  exact  state 
mishes,  our  account  of  the  move-  of  things,  by  means  of  his  aide 
ments  of  the  four  columns  of  the  M.  de  Komierouski,  as  well  as  by 
Guards  exhibits  all  the  fighting  written  communication.  Mar- 
which  took  place  on  Wednesday,  mont  was  anxious  to  impress  upon 
The  fatigued  and  dispirited  Charles  the  necessity  of  some 
troops,  who  had  been  contending  accommodation,  as  the  only  moth- 
all  day  under  a  burning  sun  in  od  to  preserve  his  Crown.  But 
July  without  any  nourishment,  the  only  answer  the  King  gave 
found  that  no  arrangements  had  was  an  injunction  to  the  Marshal 
been  made  for  provisioning  them  *  to  persevere,  to  assemble  bis 
at  head-quarters.  By  some  ex-  forces  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel 
traordinary  neglect,  they  were  left  and  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  and  to 
destitute  of  supplies,  when  the  act  with  masses ;'  thus  impliedly 
Government  had  the  command  of  censuring  the  conduct  of  Mar- 
all  tlie  avenues  to  the  city,  and  mont  in  dividing  his  forces,  and 
might  have  provided  food  in  scattering  them  over  Paris, 
abundance.  The  insurgents,  on  We  have  occasionally  referred 
the  other  hand,  were  plentifully  to  the  conduct  of  the  troops  of  the 
supplied  with  every  necessary,  the  Line  on  this  day  as  favorable  to 
whole  city  being  anxious  to  sue-  the  insurgents.  Their  sense  of 
cor  the  wounded  and  to  relieve  discipline  did  not  permit  them  to 
the  wants  of  all.  In  the  course  engage  in  the  insurrection,  while 
of  the  evening,  detachments  of  on  the  other  hand  their  political 
Guards  came  in  from  Versailles  and  convictions  prevented  their  aiding 
Rueil,  about  one  thousand  seven  the  household  troops.  So  early 
hundred  in  number ;  but  these,  it  as  Tuesday  a  detachment  of  the 
is  said,  did  not  quite  compensate  5th  regiment,  being  marched  into 
for  the  losses,  which  the  garrison  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  enter- 
of  Paris  had  already  sustained,  ed  into  an  engagement  not  to  fire 
Much  of  the  loss  consisted  of  sol-  on  the  citizens,  and  was  received 
diers  disarmed  and  dispersed  at  by  the  latter  with  loud  manifesta- 
the  different  posts  about  the  city  tions  of  applause.  It  is  said  that 
before  the  combats  began :  the  this  same  5th  regiment  being  or- 
rest,  of  the  killed  and  wounded  dered  to  '  make  ready*  to  fire  on 
in  the  various  engagements.  Th6  the  people  on  the  Boulevards, 
Guards  expected  to  have  been  obeyed ;  and  when  the  word  ^  pre- 
received  at  the  Tuileries  by  the  sent' was  given,  turned  their  pieces 
King  or  the  Dauphin,  in  whose  on  their  Colonel,  waiting  for  the 
behalf  they  had  been  all  day  order  to  fire.  Whether  this  an- 
fighting ;  but  those  worthy  per-  ecdote  is  true  or  not,  certain  it  is, 
sonages,  we  suppose,  had  been  that  the  three  regiments  posted 
too  busily  occupied  in  hunting,  to  along  the  Boulevards,  fraternized 
have  time   for   thanking  the  il-  with  the  people  in  a  very  short 
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time,  and  onljr  maintained  their  say,  they  levelled  their  pieces 
position,  without  o£&ring  any  an-  above  the  heads  of  the  j>eople,  so 
noyance  to  the  armed  citiieens,  as  to  intimidate  without  inflicting 
whor  continually  greeted  them  injury.  In  the  streets,  they  ap- 
with  cries  of  *  Vive  la  Ligne  !'  pearied  to  feel  that  they  were  per- 
The  defection  of  the  15tb  was  forming  a  most  painful  duty,  being 
more  signal,  because  they  were  in  evidently  filled  with  gloomy  anti- 
fall  view  of  the  Guards  on  the  cipations  of  tfa^  future.  It  is  also 
Place  de  I'H&tel  de  ViHe,  who  remarked  of  the  cavalry  that  they 
stood  in  ^pressing  need  of  their  displayed  great  forbearance  on 
support.  But  all  they  did  was  to  all  occasions.  The  lancers,  cui* 
stand  quietly^  where  th^  were  rassiers,  and  mounted  gendarmes 
drawn  up,  gently  keeping  back  were  engaged  everywhere,  and 
the  peo[ue  when  they  pressed  too  wer6  the  special  objects  of  popu- 
closely,  and  Qomplaining  to  the  lar  resentment,  especially  the  lan- 
latter  df  remaining  drawn  up  un^-  cers'  aldd  cuirassiers,  who  were 
der  a  hotsun  all  day  without  meat  pertinacioudy  assailed  in  every 
/or  dnnk.  .The  fiict  is  the  soldiers  possible  ivav..  They  made  fre- 
of  the  Line  heartily  sympathized  quent  and  lurbife  charges,  they 
^tfa  the  insurgent  citizens,  and  were  shot  and  bruised,  and  their 
die  officers  generally  concurred  horses  killed  or  lamed  under 
with  the  liberal  party  in  'their  them,  by  bullets,  stones,  bottles^ 
opinions  of  the  obnoxious  Ordi-  and  other  missiles,  and  they  struck 
nances^  and  were  contented  with  down  many  persons  in  return, 
keeping  their  men  quiet,  witHout  Nevertheless,  it  is  astonishing  how 
seeKUDg  to  bring  them  into  con-  few  men  were  wounded,  during 
fliet  with  the  Parisians.  the  Three  Days^  by  thrusts  of  the 
.  Indeed  the  Guards  should  re-  tance  6r  sabre  cuts.  The  caval- 
ceive  the  credit  of  having  perform-  ry  aliso  fired  their  pistols  and  car- 
ed theit  bloody  task  with  extreme  bines  freqiiently,  but  still  with  lit- 
reluctance,  and  a  pnuseworthy  tle-efiSeot.  .The  comparative  in- 
degree  of  .forbearance,  where  this  efikiieney  of  their  operations  may 
.was  consktent  with  .obedience  to  be  parthr;  ascribed  to  the  diffi- 
orders,  greatly  to  iheif  honor,  cultiesof  their  situation,  but  more 
We  have  .seen  vfhBt  took  place  on  to  their  feelings  of  hulnanity,  and 
the  Pont  N6tre  Dame,  before  the  unwillingness  to  imbrue  their 
troops  .fired;  and  the  case  was  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow 
not  a-  solitary  one«   We' copy  one  citizens. 

of  the  popukr  accounts,  in  Stat-  Their  aversion  to  the  service 

ing,  that. when  the  cf^vaky  of  the  on  which  they  were  employed 

Chunrd  charged  for  the  first'time^  was  not  diminished  by  the  events 

an  ofiioer  cried  out  to  thejpeople,  of  the  day.  One  of  the  officers  of 

triih  tear$'  in  hi$  eyes,  ^  For  the  'the  Guard  resigned  his  commis- 

iore  of  God,  in  the  name  of  Hea-  sion,  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Polig- 

«Teii,^  to  your  homes.'    When  na6,^  the  acting  Secretary  of  War, 

jiha^inards  were  ordered  to  fire  which    deserves    to  be  record- 

froOr  die  Hotctl  on  the  Quai  d'Or-  ed  for  the  manly  sentiment  it 

3Q 
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speaks.      It  is  in  the  foUowiog  cask  of  heaving  up  these  remij 

words :  fiMtificatioiis.     The  pavements  d* 

Paris  consist  of  large  cubic  stones 

^  MoNSEiGNKUR :  bfoken  into  shape,  and  these  weie 

'  After  a  day  of  bkwdshed  and  dog  up  and  piled  into  thick  walk 
disaster,  undertaken  against  all  stretching  hreasi  Ugh  across  the 
divine  and  humqn  laws,  and  in  streets.  These  heavy  mounds 
which  I  have  borne  a  part  fix>m  were  surmoonfed  or  strengthened 
a  respect  to  human  anmority  for  with  barrels  full  of  stones,  and 
which  I  now  reproach  myseli,  mj  large  beams  and  giMes^  while  eve- 
conscience  forbids  me  to  serve  it  species  of  carriages,  the  boge 
one  moment  longer.  cliligences    of    the    Messageiies 

*  I  have  in  my  life  given  too  Royales  or  of  Laffitte  and  GaA* 

many  proofe  of  my  devotedness  Iwd,  the  long  omnibvRses,  fiacres, 

to  the  king,  not  to  be  permitted,  cabriolets,  wagons,  private  coaeb- 

without  my  intentions  being  ca-  es,  — all   .were    indascriminaseiy 

lumniated,  to  distinguish  between  eeised,  and  converted  into  rana- 

what  emanates  from  him,  and  atro-  parts  to  block  on  the  principal 

cities  committed  in  his  name.  thorougyares.     On  tiie  Boufe- 

'  I  have  therefore  the  honor  to  vards  the  fine  trees,  which  adorn- 

beg  you,  Monseigneur,  to  lay  be-  ed  that  noble  avenue,  were  saeri- 

fore  the  eyes  of  his  Majesty  my  feed  in  the  cause  of  patriotiani, 

resignatk>n    as    Captain    of   his  and  cut  down  to  perform  their 

Guard.  part  b  the  grand  qrstam  of  barri- 

^  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.  cades,  whidb  now  rendered  Puis 

<Ths  CovifT  Raoul  db  Latoitr  utterly  impassable  for  bones  or 

f  1  ^dL  ^^S^  *°y  ^^^^  ^  vehkde.    In  fact,  the 

July  28, 1830.  -Guards  were  thus  efiactoally  shut 

out  of  every  part  of  the  city,  e»- 
While  discontent,  diuiflection,  oepC  the  open  spaces  which  they 
and  the  conviction  of  being  em-  occupied  about  the  Tuihries. 
barked  in  a  bad  and  a  losing  We  may  observe  that  Pmk 
cause  paralysed  the  royal  troops,  presems  m^ities,  in  die  style  of 
the  Parisians  were  bu^  in  confi-  its  buildings,  for  being  put  in  a 
dent  preparations  for  renewing  state  of  defence,  far  beyood  the 
the  contest  on  the  ensuing  day*  large  cities  of  the  Uait^  Stataa. 
They  had  seen  the  advanti^  of  The  inhabitants  of  all  dasaes  are 
the  barricades  hastily  thrown  ap  in  the  habit  of  residmg  in  flats,  ao 
by  them  during  the  agitation  of  that  a  respeetaUe  fiimily  instead 
battle,  and  they  resolved  to  avail  of  occupyng  ail  the  parts  of  the 
themsdves  to  the  utmost  of  the  building  as  with  «s,  often  dveOs 
fticilides  which  the  city  affi>rded,  on  a  si^ie  sloty,  with  odnr  fooK 
for  thus  obstnictiog  Ihe  evolutions  ilies  above  «nd  4>elow  >it.  Of  J 
of  cavalry  and  artillery.  No  course  they  enter  kom  the 
sooner  had  the  Guards  begun  to  street  by  ^.single  door,  whidi  is 
recede  than  all  cksses,  ages,  and  commoidy  e  ki^  parte  oodUfv, 
sexes  devoted  themselves  to  the  openiig  periiflpa  tMo  m  tconrqrard, 
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wilh  tbe  boiUiiigs  id  a  quadfao'-  of  the  RevoluuoD,  wise  in  coan- 
gle  surrounding  it.  This  common  oil  and  brave  in- tbe  fields  came 
CDtrftace  b  generally  kept  closed,  fortb  to  communicate  vigor  and 
aad  is  always  attended  by  a  por-  character  to  tbe  heroic  effi>rts  of 
ter,  whose  business  it  is  to  open  the  Parisians.  The  assembled 
and  shut  it  whaioccasion  requires,  Deputies  of  France  had  assumed 
and  to  receive  tbe  messages,  let-  ^the  insurrection,  and  had  given  it 
VtKB,  and  so  fortb,  intended  for  their  sanction  as  a  movement  of 
tbe  families  within.  Thus  it  hap-  the  French  Nation.  The  tricolor , 
peB0  that  the  bouses  present  to  the  proscribed  badge  of  regi- 
tbe  street  a  solid  defensible  front,  cides  and  jacobins,  the  sacrilegi- 
difficult  of  attack,  and  affi)rd  a  ous  symbol  of  revolutionary  fury, 
safe  sbdter  to  marksmen,  whence  was  now  the  livery  of  all  in  Paris, 
tkey  may  fire  upon  troops  as  they  whether  high  or  bw,  except  the 
go  along  with  hardly  the  least  de-  beleaguered  Prstorian  cohorts  of 
gree  of  hazard.  In  the  narrow  tbe  wanton  violator  of  bis  oath,  of 
streets,  where  the  buildings  are  the  infatuated  usurper  of  the  lib- 
ioftj,  aad  inhabited  by  many  per-  erties  of  his  native  country.  Nor 
80O8  in  the  bumble  walks  of  life,  were  subordinate  leaders  now 
the  peculiarities  in  their  construe-  wanting,  to  direct  tbe  mech^ical 
tioo  gready  favored  the  people,  operations  of  actual  combat,  inspir- 
and  were  in  the  same  way  tbe  iting  by  their  zeal,  and  organizing 
source  of  much  embarrassment  to  by  their  science  die  brave  bands 
tbe  miliury.  of  the  barricades  in  these  the 
Thursday  tbe  29tb  of  July  at  closing  triumphs  of  tbe  glorious 
leiq^ib  arrived.  The  tocsin  had  Three  Days.  The  ardent  young 
been  ringing  out  its  melancholy  students  of  the  Schools  of  Law 
ped  during  tbe  night,  summoning  and  Medicme  atnd  tbe  beardless 
the  citizens  to  arm  for  this  last  boys  of  tbe  Polytechnic  School 
day  of  the  battles  of  liberty.  Yes«  had  appeared  occasionally  in  the 
terdiqr  wid  the  day  before  tbe  in-  sca:ie  on  Wednesday,  but  in  small 
iKserimiaate  populace  of  Paris,  numbers  and  as  common  combat- 
ibe  small  shopkeepers,  artificers,  ants.  Today  they  came  fortb  in 
aad  workmen  of  tbe  faubourgs^  a  body,  particularly  the  young 
bad  covered  themselves  with  glo-  men  of  the  Polytechnic  School ; 
17  as  the  unofficered,  undisciplined,  and  instandy  gaming  the  confi- 
uDorganized  soldiers  of  the  Char-  dence  of  the  people  by  their  mani- 
ter.  Call  them  Natbnal  Guards,  or  fest  intrepidity  and  skill,  they  soon 
eatt  them  citizens,  they  were  at  any  introduced  a  certain  degree  of 
rate  mere  popular  assemblages,  regularity  and  of  discipline  among 
without  any  responsible  bead,  or  the  soldiers  of  the  Charter. 
any  leaders,  other  than  such  as  The  Poly  tecbnicSchooUEcole 
boidness  of  spirit  and  strength  of  Polytechnique)  is  one  of  tne  no- 
hoc^  created  on  the  spot.  But  ble  institutions,  to  which  the  Rev- 
tod^  tbe  aspect  of  ttungs  was  olution  gave  birth*  It  was  found- 
dmngfid*  La  Fayette,  Gerard,  ed  by  a  decree  of  tbe  National 
Diiboarg,  Lobau,  the  veteran  sons  Convention  in  1.794  by  the  name 
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of  Eeole  Centralei  tDd  io  thefol-  the  King,  and  tau^t  bj  diid  ex«^ 
lowing  year  took  the  appellation  it  perieoce  of  the  last  two  days, 
now  bears ;  its  great  utility  having  Marmbnt  concentrated  his  forces 
secured  lo  it  the  protection  of  ev-  today  in  large  masses  in  the  neigh- 
ery  succeeding  government  in  borbood  of  his  head-quartert. 
France  from  that  time  to  the  Whatever  might  have  been  his  m- 
present.  Its  principal  object  is  to  tentions  if  things  had  proceeded 
give  instruction  in  those  branches  favorably,  his  actual  operations 
of  science,  which  prepare  for  the  were  mostly  of  a  defensive  na- 
pursuitS'  of  the  engineer  and  the  ture.  The  Guards  at  tins  time 
soldier.  The  ordinsiry  mathe-  exhibited  a  force  of  eleven  bat- 
matical  and  physical  sciencies,  talions  of  infantiy  and  thirteeit 
together,  with  engineering,  civil,  squadrons  of  cavalry,  amounting 
military,  and  naval  gunnery,  and  to  4300  men.  ^  The  four  regi-' 
other  departments  of  (be  4ipplica-  ments  of  the  Line  still  remained 
tion  of  abstract  science  to  the  arts  under  the  nonlinal  orders  of  the 
of  peace  and  war  allied  to  these,  Marshal^  .and;  '  notwithstanding 
form  th^  studies  of  the.  Polytech-  their  previous  conduct;  w^re  con-^ 
nic  School.  A  targe  number  of  sidered  by  him  in  the  general  dts^ 
excellent  officers,  engineers,  and  position  of  his  forces, 
scientific  ^men  have  received  their  >  To  render  intelligible  the  inci- 
elementary  education  in  this  eel-  dents  of  the  day,  we  must  explain 
ebrated.  establishment.  Pupils  the  relative  situation  of  the  several 
are  admitted  from  the  age  of  six-  positions  occupied  by  the  troops, 
teen  to. twenty,  and  are  allowed  to  The  Seine,  it  will  be  remember- 
remain  two,  and  in  some  cases  kl,'flowsfrom  east  to  west  tbrou^ 
three  years.  Notwithstanding  the  heart  of  Paris.  Three  con- 
their  youth,  the  nature  of  their  siderable  islands  are  here  formed 
studies  and  the  discipline  of  the  by  the  river,  the  largest  of  which 
institution  fitted  them  to  act  the  is  the  Lutetia  of  the  Romans, 
part  of  leaders  and  officers  among  ^  Lutetiam  proficiscitur,'  says  Cas-^ 
the  untrained  bourgeoii  of  Paris,    sar,  ^  id  est  (ymidum  Partfiorum 

The  numberless  advantages  of  potitumin  itmuaflumUUi  Sequa^ 
Paris  as  a  place  of  professional  i>t;*  and  this  island  is  now  famil- 
education  have  rendered  it  the  iarly  termed  Jja  Citi.  Upcm  it 
residence  of  great .  numbers  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  the  Ca- 
students  of  law  and  medicine,  thedral  of  Notre  Dame  are  situa- 
Although  destitute  of  the  military  ted ;  for  it  is  not  in-the  wilds  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  stu-  America  only  that  a  courthouse 
dents  of  the  Polytechnic. School,  and  a  church  form  the  nudeua  of 
their  general  intelligence,  their  the  future  city.  The  Quai  de 
standing  in  society,  and  their  ear-  PHorloge,  Marchi^  aux  Fleurs, 
nest  demotion  to  constitutional  and  Quai  de  la  Cit£  compose  the 
principles  made  thiem  no  me^  tiohheriy  edge  of  the  island,*  facing 
actors  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  the  Quai  de  la  M^gisserie,  Quai 
Three  Days.  de   Gfevres,  Quai  Pelletier,  and 

Obedient  to  the  commands  of  the  Grive,  the  localities  so  often 
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fflierred  to  as  constituting  ibe  op*  106B  feet  perpendicolar  to  the 
posite  banic  of  the  nortberti  chao-  Seine.  Of  this  range  or  block  of 
oei  of  the  Seine.  The  principal  buildings,  the  extremity  next  the 
iDteriof  Boulevards  desipribe  a  Seine  is  called  the  Pavilion  de 
seou-circle  resting  upon  the  river,  Flore,  and  the  PaVilion  Marsan 
of  which  the  istond  of  La  Cit^  forms  the  opposite  extremity, 
may  be  considered  the  centre,  It  fronts  on  the  Garden  of  the' 
and  which  thus  encloses  the  Tuileries,  having  its  reverse,  of 
Bortfaem  half  and  tlie  most  popu-  course,  towards  the  Louvre,  with 
lous  part  of  Paris.  Surrounding  a  large  public  vestibule  or  arcade 
the  Boulevards  thus  described  are  passing  under  it,  so  as  to  consli- 
Ae  northern  Faubourgs,  begin-  tute  an  avenue  from  the  Garden 
ning  with  the  Faubourg  Saint  An-  to  the  Louvre.  On  the  side  of 
toine  in  the  east  and  contiguous  the  [river,  a  range  of  buildings 
to  the  Bastille,  and  ending  with  stretches  from  the  Pavilion  de 
the  Faubourg  Saint  Honors  and  Flore  to  the  Louvre,  thus  uniting 
the  Champs  Elysdes  in  the  west,  the  two  Palaces,  and  forming  the 
The  soutbeHy  half  of  Paris  oo  magnificent  Gal6rie  du  Mus^,  or 
Ibe  opposite  side  of  the  Seine  is  picture  gallery,  1832  feet  in 
less  r^ular  than  the  other,  but  length.  Another  range  of  build- 
has  a  general  correspondence  to  ings  constructed  by  Napoleon,  and 
it  in  form  and  appearance.  facing  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  extends 

At  the  westerly  extremity,  then,   from  the  Pavilion  Marsan  about 
of  the  city,  and  adjacent  to  the   half  way  towards  the  Louvre,  it 
northern  bank  of  the  river,  are  the   having  been  his  intention  to  unite 
Louvre  and  the  Ch&teau  of  the   the  two  edifices  on  this  side  also, 
Tnileries,  which  although  bearing   as  well  as  on   the  side  of  the . 
difierent  names^^re  one  connected   Seine.    The  Cour  du  Palais,  and 
mass  of  buildings;  and  in  contin-  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  on  which 
nafioD  onward  from  them  are  the  stands  the  celebrated  arch,  are 
GardonsoftheTuileries,  the  Place  separated  only  by  a  gilded  bal- 
Lotns  XV.,    and    the    Champs   ustrade,   and  occupy  the  whole 
Elys^es,  extending  by  the  broad  space  within  the  two  galleries  or 
avenue  of  Neuilly  lo  the  gate  or  wings    of   the  Tuileries.     The 
barrier  of  that  name.     The  Pal-  residue  of  the  space  between  the 
ace  of  the  Louvre  forms  a  perfect  Palaces  is  partly  open  and  partly 
quadrangle,   enclosing    a    public  covered  with  ordinary  buildings. 
court  four  hundred  and  eight  feet       Receding  a  little  from  the  riv- 
•quare,  which-  is  entered  by  pass-  er  and  just  north  of  the  Louvre 
log  under  spacious  vestibules  or  and  the  Tuileries,  is  the  Palais 
arcades,  one  on  each  of  the  four  Royal  so  called,  the  residence  of 
sides  of  the  Palace^     The  Tuil-  the    Due    d'Orleans,    separated 
eries  consisted  for  a  long  period   from  the  former  by  a  few  short 
•f  what   is   now  only  the  main  cross  streets,  and  having  the  Rue 
body  of  the  edifice,  which  compri-   Saint   Honor^   between,  a   long 
sea  a  range  of  buildings  on  a  single  street  which  under  various  names 
MnSi  extending  oii  a  ground  plan  runs  parallel  to  the  Seme  from 
30* 
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the  barriire  du  Trone  on  the  Honoi^,  some  in  tfae^boodes,  otb* 
east  to  the  barri^re.  du  Koule  on  ers  at  the  Palais  Royal  and  the 
the  west.     The  Rue  de  Castigli-  Bank  of  France,  which  is  near  it. 
one  crosses  the  Rue  Saint  Honori  Two  others  extended  from  the 
at  right  angles,  making  a  commu-  Place  Louis  XV.  along  the  Roe 
nication  from  the  Garden  of  the  Rojale  to  the  churchof  La-Mad- 
Tuileries  to.  the  Place  Vend6me.  eleine  and  the  Boulevard  des  Ca- 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Seine,  pucines.   The  cavalry  were  chief- 
leaving  the  Place  Louis  XV.  by  ly   in  the  Champs   Elysies  or 
the  Pont  Louis  XVI.,  you  come  about  the  Tuileries. 
successively  to  the  Palais  Bour-  All  these  at^ngemeots,  we  re^- 
bon,  occupied   in   part    by  the  peat,  iArereapparendy  defensive  in 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  in  part  their  otiject.     Macmont   hadj  in 
as  the  residence  of  the  Due  de  compliance  with  the  injunctions 
Bourbcm  Cond^  to  the  Hotel  des  of  the  King,    coocentrited   the 
lorvalides  With,  ics  extensive  es-  trooj^s  in  masses  all  around  the 
planade  and  grounds,  and  lo  the  TjuilerieS;  and  in  so  doing  he 
kcole  MQitaire  fronting  upon  the  miglft  oontinue  to  maintain  that 
Champ  de  Mars.,  pbsitioa  against  the  people.     But 
It  is  far  from  our  purpose  to  what  then  i  The  Nation  was  now 
give  a  description  of  Paris,  or  of  in  arms ;  and  what  could  a  tew 
any  of  the  different  objects  we  thousand      guards      accom[dish 
have  designated,   all ^we  intend  against  the  whole    of  France? 
being,  to  make  military  operations  Would  the  Ministers  counsel  the 
intelligible  by  pointing  out  the  sit-  King  to  bombard  Paris  ?    If  they 
uation  of  certain  points  with  re-  intended  efl^tually  to  treat  it  as 
fereoce  to  those  operations.    The  a  besieged  city,  the  question  wodld 
troops  were.distributed  At  the  va-  have  come  to  that ;  and  then  it 
rious  positions^of  ivhich.we  have  would  havd  been  advisable* for  M. 
given  an  account,  as  follows.    A  de  Polignac  to  ascertain  wheth- 
battalion  of  Guards  occupied  the  er  he  could  find  troops  of  the 
Ecole  Militaire.     The  grounds  of  Line  enough  to  invest  Paris  in 
the  Invalides  we|<e  left  to  ithe  de?  reguhr  Siege,  and  carry  matters 
fence  of  .^he  school  for  staff  offi-  to  the  exti'emity  of  destroying  the 
cersi  .  The  Palais  Bourbon  was  metropolis.     It  is  well  known  that 
intrusted. ^o..  the  Line,  who  also  no  such  orders  would  have  been 
extended  to  ^he  Pl%ce  Louis  XV.  submitted  to  by  any  of  the  regu- 
and  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries.  kr  troops.    What  then,  we  ask 
Three  battalions  of  Gruards  also  once  more,  could  Charles  hope  to 
forpaed  in  the  Qarden.     A  Swiss  effect  by  means  of  his  maaaes  ? 
battalion  was  posted  in  the  Place  We  profess  that  we  do  not  see 
du, Carrousel,  another  in  the  inte-  anything  of  a  more  practicaUe 
riof  court  of  the  Louvre,  apd  a  third  nature  in  the  operations  of  Tbura- 
in  the   colonnade   and  windows  day  than  in  those  of  Wednesday^ 
of  the  Louvre  itself.     Two  battal-  notwithstanding  the  generosity  and 
ions  of  Guards  were  distributed  at  good  sense  of  the  Carlists,  who 
difl»rent  posts  along  the  Rue  Saint  are  disposed  to  cavil  in  every  way 
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tt  tba  proceediiigs  of  Murmoot,  King   and  bis  Ministers   should 
aod  to  throw  on  him  the  blame  of  therefore  bear  the  blame  o£  their 
a  failure,  which  arose  out  of.  the  folly  and  insanity  in  the  entire 
intrinsic  rottenness  of  the  cau^e  .transaction,  and  in  each  and  all  of 
itself.  its  parts,  instead  of  meanly  seek- 
Let   even  handed  justice  be  iog  to  throw  the  responsibility  for 
dealt  out  to  all  parties.     A  blind  failure   upon  Marshal  Marmont. 
infatuated  King  attempted  to  sup-  His  real  error,  inf  our  judgment, 
press  the  liberties  guarantied  to  was  of  a  political,  not  a  military, 
the  nation  by  the  fundamental  law  q^tilire  ;  it  consisted  in  his  under- 
of  the  land.    Weak  and  narrow  ^king    the  task  of  dragooning 
minded    counsellors. )>ecame  tb,^  the  citizens  into  submission,  not  in 
dishonorable  agents  of  b»s  usqrpa-  jbis  failing  to  accomplish  it. 
tion  and  perjury.    TheyinadenQ  But  to  return  to  our  narrative, 
fitting,  .preparations,  i^  fact  no  ihese  arrangements  of  the  troops 
preparations    at    all  to  ^qompel  having   been  made,  the  People 
obedience  to  the  unlawful  de^c^ees  themselves  became  the  assailants, 
of  their  master.     Wbep  the  day  in   the  ,  movements  of  this  day. 
of  trjalcame,  and.a,revidutioi^ba,d  The  armed  citizens  surrounded 
already  commenced,  they  cal|ed  the  various  points  of  Marroont's 
upoa  a   Marshal  of  France  to  line,  and  maintained  an  incessant 
command  the  forces  which  garri-  discharge  of  musketry  upon*  it 
soned  the  capital,  in  the  expecta-  ih>m  every  quarter.    Their  exer- 
tion that  he  would  achieve  an  easy  tions  were  particular^  directed  to 
victory  over  a  yielding  mob.     He  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries,  th^ 
made .  such  a  disposition  of  his  centre  of   the  royalist  position, 
troqp^i  1^  the  views  of.  the  time  which  they  endeavored  to  carry 
recommended  to  him,  and  he  fail-  by  repeated  assaults,  conducted 
ed,  because  bis  forces,  ^ere  iqad-  with  the  bravery  and  pertinacity 
equate   to  i^^complish   his  <pur-  of  veteran  soldiers.     Sheltering 
pose,  and   because  the  despised  themselves    under    the    parapet 
mob  proved  to  be  a  brave  and  walls  along  the    southern  bank 
warlike  host.    Whether  the  plans  of  the  river,  and  standing  even 
of  ^larmpnt  were  Judicious  or  not  behind  the  pillars  of  the  Institute, 
is  wholly  immaterial.    Whatever  which  is  on  that  side  of  the  Seine 
they  had  been,  and  however  for-  and  opposite  to  the  Louvre,  they 
tune  might  bave  favored  their  ex-  fired  with  comparative  impunity 
ecution,  their  success  would  but  upon  the  troops  stationed  in  the 
have    caused  greater  .efiiision  of  latter  edifice.   The  cith^ens  fought 
bkxxl :   for  a\l  France,  including  with  equal  resolution,  but  at  great 
the  army  itself  with  the  exception  disadvantage,  on  the  other  side  of 
of  the  Guards,  was  against  the  the  Louvre   toward  the   Palais 
King,  and  sooner  or  later  be  must  Royal,    particularly    from    the 
have  yielded  to  numbers,  notwith-  square  ot  the   Church  of  Saint 
standii^  any    temporary  advan-  Germain  I'Auxerrois. 
tage  he  might  have  enjoyed  in  his  Early  in  the  day  the  officer  of 
MVbKk   on  the  Parisians.     The  the  Line  who  commanded  at  the 
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Palais  BqorboD,  entered  iDto  ne-  ence,  who  held  the  oflk#  of  grand 
godation  with  the  cicnens,  which  referendary  of  the  Chamber  of 
resuhed   in  his  peaceabty  with-  Peers, — an  office    created    for 
drawing  his  troops  into  the  gar-  qianagmg  the  pecontarjr  and  bosi- 
den  of  the  Due  de  Bonrbon,  lear-  ness  afiairs  of  the  Chamber,  -~ 
ing  the  insurgents  in  possession  of  repaired    to    the  Tuiteries  ibis 
a  post,   which  commanded  the  morning,  to  insist  in  the  name 
Place  Louis  XV.    They  retained  and  behalf  of  the  Peers,  xtM.  con* 
it  for  some  time,  greatly  to  the  ditions  of  accommodation  sbotiM 
annoyance    of   the  Cruards,  on  be  procured  from  the  Kmg.   Th# 
whom  they  could  now  fire  from  wishes  of  Marroont,  as  we  ha?e 
the  shelter  of  the  columns  in  front  repeatedly  observed,  were  deci* 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  dedly  adverse  to  the  course  be 
from  other  points  of  the  edifice,  had  been  required  to  pursue,  and 
The  troops  of  the  Line  stationed  no  man  was  more  anxious  than 
in   the   Place  Louis  XV.   soon  he  to  bring  about  peace.     M.  de 
retreated   to  the   alleys  of   the  S^monviUe  maintained  the  same 
Champs  Elys^es,  vrithout  return*  ground,   which   M.  Lafitte  had 
ing  the  fire,  and  a  body  of  Guards  taken  in  his  interview  with  Mar- 
was  compelled  to  march  across  mont  the  day  before.     But  this 
the  Pont  Louis  XVI.  and   dis-  energetic  nobleman  went  further 
lodge  the  citizens  from  the  Palais  than  to  demand  of  the  Ministers 
Bourbon.     When  they  had  done  that  they  should  resign.     He  pro- 
this,  they  found  the  regiment  of  posed  that  they  should  be  arrested 
the  Line  in  the  garden  c^  the  Pal-  on  the  spot  if  they  refused  to  re- 
ace,  keeping  entirely  aloof  from  sign ;  and  his  representafions  had 
the  combat.  so  much  efifect,  that  the  Ministers 
At     about    the    same    time  repaired  to  Saint  Cloud  at  eleven 
<wo  regiments  of  the  Line,  sta-  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
tioned   in  the   Place  Vend6me,  senting  to  the  King  their  resigna- 
shouldered  their^muskets  with  the  tions.     They   left   the  Tuileries 
huts  in  the  air,  and  abandoned  just  before  the  defection  of  the 
the  Marshal  to  his  fate.     When  troops  of  the  Line ;  andMarmont 
Marmont  received  inteUigence  of  had  so  much  confidence  in  tlieir 
this  additional  defection,  he  be-  success,  that  be  distributed  a  pa^ 
came  satisfied  that  a  continuance  cific  proclamation,  conjuring  the 
of  hostilities  was  perfectly  idle,  citizens  to  lay  down  their  arms  in 
now  that  his  two  wings,  which  the  prbspect  of  immediately  ob- 
composed  half  his  force,  had  de-  taining  all  they  demanded.     But 
serted  him,  leaving  his  centre  to  an  unexpected  and  most  impor* 
sustain  the  war  alone ;    and  he  tant  advantage  was  just  then  ob- 
proposed    an   armistice,  in   the  tained  by  the  citizens,  which  ac- 
hope    that    an    accommodation  complisbed    a    total   change  in 
might  yet  be  made  with  the  King  the  whole  aspect  of  afiairs,  ami 
that  should  put  an  end  to  the  in-  decided     the    question     forever 
surrection.     M.  de  S^monville,  a  against  the  reigning  dynasty. 
peer  of  great  authority  and  influ-       Marshal  Marmont,  it  wiH  be 
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i^eollected,.  bad  posted  three  bat-  mediateljr  perceired  tbat  tbe  firing 
talioDS  of  Swiss.  Guards  at  tbe  from  .the  Louvre  bad  ceased,  and 
Louvre,  one  in  the  colonnade  and  pressed  their  attack  with  renewed 
galleries^  another  in  tbe  inner  zeal.  Finding  still  that  they  en-^ 
oourt,  and  another  in  the  Place  countered  no  opposition,  they  at 
du  Carrousel,  that  is  under  the  length  crowded  in  at  the  lower 
windows  of  the  Gal^rie  du  Mus^e.  windows,  and  took  possession  of 
The  position  of  the  two  Palaces,  the  whole  interior  ot  the  edifice, 
thus  occupied,  has  been  considered  first  occupying  th^  wmdows  which 
impregnable  by  the  best  hiilitary  overlooked  the  inner  court,  and 
judges,  and  was  so  pronounced  then  the  Xral^rie  du  Muse£^  which 
on  this  .very  .day  by  competent  commanded  along  space  beneath 

CrsoDSvwbo.ezamined  it  without   as  far  along  as  the  arch  of  the 
ving  any  interest  in  the  question   Carrousel  and  the  court  of  the 
to  bias  their  opinbns.     When  the  Tuileries.     Suddenly  the   Swiss 
regiments  of  the  Line   deserted   in  the  court  of  the  Louvre  found 
their  stations  in  the  Place  Yen-  themselves  exposed  to  a  deadly 
dome,  a  post  so  important  on  ac-  fire  from  the  windowsxf  the  Pal-- 
count  of  the  access  it  gave  to  the   ace  above  them,  and  struck  with 
Tuileries,  the  Marshal  hastily  or-  a  sudden  panic  ^eyfl^d  in  dis- 
dered  one  of  the    bl^talions  of  order  int6  the  Place  du  CarrouseL 
Swiss  firom  the  Louvre  to<«upply  At  the  same  time  the  Parbians 
tbe  place  of  the  revolted  troops^  (Opened  their  fire  from  the  Gal^rie 
The  LpQvre  was  already,  garrir  du^Mysei.     Filled  with  con  ster- 
aooed  rather   insufficiently,  ootnr  natk>n  at  die  continuance  of  this 
sidering  how  hotly  it  was  .attacked   unexpected  fire  from  all  the  win- 
by  the  citizens ;  and  the  battalion   dows  of  the   Louvre,  the  whole 
which  occupied  the  building  itself  body  of  Swiss   rushed   precipi- 
was   absolutely  indispensable   to   tately  into  the  railed  court  of  the 
the  defence  of  the  position.    It  Tuileries  among  tbe  lancers  drawn 
happened,  unfortunfitely  for  Mar-  up  there,  followed  dose  by  the 
mont,  that  the  Swiss  in  tbe  Louvre   fire  of  the   Parisians.    All  was 
were  commanded  by  the  Comte   now  confusion.  The  Swiss  throng- 
de  Salifl,  the  officer  who  lost  his   ed. towards  the  arched  vestibule 
way  the  day  before  in  going  to   under  the  Tuileries^  which  leads 
the  succor  pf.  the  troops  in  the   froi^  tha  Place  du  Carrousel  into 
Marcbi  des  Innocens,  find,  who  tbe  Gardens,  overturning  every- 
seems  not  to   have  possessed  a  thing  before  them,  and  c6nverting 
very  clear  understanding..    By  an   what  at  first  was  only  a  retreat 
extraordinary  error  in  judgment   into  a  wild  disorderly  rout.    But 
or  singular  mistake  of  his  orders,   here,  at  this  very  vestibule,  were 
this  c^cer,  instead  :  of   sending   the  head-quarters  of   the  army, 
either  pf  the  two  battalbns  in  the   and  here  was  the  Marshal  himself. 
courts,   iparcbed    ofif  the    very   Marmont  was  carried  along,  sur- 

f»rp6,  whbh  alone  defended  the   prised  and  astounded  by  tbepr^- 
alace  itself.  cipitate  retreat  of  his  own  troops. 

The  Parisians,  of  course,  im-  and   hastily  made    his  way  into 
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cbe  Garden,  where  the  flying  \M*  jearlj  chronicle  of  events,  if  we 

talions  again  formed.     But  the  attempted  to  relate  die  individual 

day  was  now  irretrievably  lost,  traits  of  patriotisra  and  heroism, 

Sc^eing  the  troops  waver,  the  4^iti-  which  ennobled  the  Revolution  of 

aens  pressed   on  from  this  side,-  the  Three   Days.    The  newspo- 

and  Marroont  was  obliged  lo  or-  pers  and  popular  paUici^ons  of 

der    his  m>ops  to    evacuate  die  the  day  have  aboonded  with  an- 

city,  and  retreat  with  all  possible  ecdotes  of  the  self  devotion  of 

despatch  upon  Saint  Cknid.  the  boyish  students,  the  common 

Marmont  was  driven  so  sud-  workmen,  nay  the  women  of  Pfr* 
denty  from  the  Tuileries  that  he  ris,  which  would  have  done  honor 
bad  no  time  to  remove  the  military  to  the  spirit  of  old  Ronians. 
chest,  or  to  take  any  measures  to  But  the  course  of  our  narrative 
preserve  his  outposts  from  de-  confines  us  to  the  leading  incidents 
strucdon.  The  detached  parties  and  thegeneral  results  of  die  con- 
of  Gruards  in  the  Rue  Saint  Ho*  test.  The  bravery  of  the  citisene 
nori,  in  the  barrack  of  the  Rue  has  been  so  frequently  signalized 
de  Babylone,  wad  elsewhere,  who  m  the  preceding  pages,  that  we 
knew  nothing  of  the  events  at  the  need  not  'dwell  upon  it  here.  But 
Tuileries,  were  overpowered,  and  we  should  do  die  Parisiansextreme 
mostly  killed  by  the  triwnphant  imusdce  not  to  spedk  of  the  spirit 
citizens,  who  thus  gained  absolute  of  good  order,  of  obedience  to 
possession  of  all  Paris.  The  citH  the  kws,  of  deference  to  the 
zens  rttshed  into  the  Tuileries,  as  rights  of  person  and  property,  of 
promptly  as  they  bad  etitered  the  conrage  tempered  with  mercy, 
Louvre,  and  the  princely  halls  of  which  distinguished  their  conduct 
the  Ch&teau,  its  rieh  dormitories,  throughout  these  trying  scenes, 
and  the  secret  cabinets  of  royalty  The  Grovernment  did  everjrthing 
itself,  were  speedily  filled  with  m  its  power  to  introduce  anarchy 
the  fHrofanecrowdsor  the  populace  and  confusion.  It  wantonly  vio- 
of  Paris,  and  the  People  were  lated  the  Charter.  It  declared 
now  in  reality  the  Sovereigns  of  Paris  in  a  state  of  si^,  thus  si- 
France*  Charles  had  ere  this  leneing  the  ordinary  courts  of 
recalled  the  illegal  Ordinances^  justice,  and  substituting  the  arbi- 
and  accepted  the  resignation  of  trary  will  of  a  soldier  in  the  place 
his  Mmisters ;  but  all  too  late ;  for  of  the  regular  movement  oi  the 
while  he  was  deliberating  on  the  laws.  But  the  People  were  more 
subject  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons  virtuous  than  the  King.  In  the 
had  ended,  and  the  sceptre  bad  midst  of  the  beats  and  violence  of 
passed  away  from  thgeir  hands,  civil  war,  the  citizens  respected 
A  Revolution,  as  glorious  in  its  private  property  with  as  much 
consequences  as  it  was  in  its  sedulous  care  as  if  the  laws  bad 
achievement,  had  been  accom-  possessed  their  accustomed  vigor, 
plished  in  the  short  space  of  three  No  private  resentments  were 
days,  and  France  was  free.  prosecuted,  no  booty  was  unjustly 

We  should  gready  over^ep  the  acquired,  during  a  period,  when 

reasonable  limits  assigned  to  our  unbridled     license    would  have 
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aeemed  lo  be   the  order  of  the  ioto  detached  columns,  which  en- 

daj.    The  oitiaeos  took  posses*  gaged  separately  with  laigemass- 

mosk  of  arms  wherever  they  could  es  of  citizens.     The  conflicts  in 

find  any;  but  neither  the  treasT  the  Place  de  PHdtel  de  Vilie 

ure  of  the  Bank  nor  the  riches  of  were  the  most  desperate  and  san- 

ibe  Tuiieriea  could  tempt  them  to  guinary  tji  the  whole  di^.     And 

lose  sight  of  the  high  and  noUe  yet  after  all  there   were   but  a 

purpose,  which  animated  them  in  thousand  mea  here  of  the  royalist 

the  great  controveisy,  now  put  to  troops.     But  the  terms  of  grand- 

the  issue  of  war.    The  meanest  iloquence    applied    to    the   dis- 

iodiyidual  seemed  to  feel  that  he  charges  of  so  small  a  force  would 

was  fighting  the   battles  of  the  shame  a  bulletin  from  the  field  of 

Charter,  and  the  feeling  exaked  Borodino,  or  any  other  scene  of 

him  above  the   scope   of  every  terrible  carnage,  where  death  has 

lowly  passion,  rendering  him  as  gathered  up  his  victims  by  hun- 

bigh  minded  in  principle  as  he  dreds  not  by  units.     We  suppose 

was  courageous  in  conduct.  the  hyperbolical  extravagance  in 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  question  is   to   be    pardoned  to 

it  is  necessary  that   we   should  mere  civilians,  who  were  unused 

carefully  exercise  our  judgment,  to  scenes  of  blood,  and  who  had 

in  considering  the  events  of  this  really  displayed  as  true  courage 

Sriod,  to  avoid  being  misled  into  and  gained  as  imperishable  glory, 
se  views.  We  have  no  di^po-  as  if  the  bloodshed  of  the  Three 
sition  to  detract  from  the  merits,  Days  had  been  answerable  to  the 
or  to  disparage  the  su^rings  and  horrors  of  a  pitched  battle  he- 
sacrifices,  of  the  brave  Parisians  tween  contending  empires.  But 
during  the  evfr  memorable  Three  while  we  pardon,  we  cannot  but 
Days.  Our  hearty  sympathy  condemn  it  as  an  unworthy  trait 
with  their  cause  is  stfficiently  in  itself,  and  as  tending  greatly  to 
apparoit  in  every  page.  Nor  impair  the  credibility  of  the  early 
could  we  desire  that  so  noble  a  accounts  of  the  Revolution. 
triumph  as  they  achieved,  so  These  accounts  are  extremely  in- 
grand  a  Revolution  as  they  ac-  accurate  in  many  respects,  as  they 
complished,  should  have  been  give  no  complete  idea  of  the 
achieved  or  accomplished  at  military  events  of  the  Three  Days, 
greater  loss  of  human  life  than  even  where  they  are  substantially 
actually  occurred.  Still  we  must  true,  and  as  they  state  many  im- 
say  that  the  exaggeration  and  portant  things  as  fact  which  never 
riiodomontade  of  the  popular  ac-  took  place.  The  repeate4  cap- 
counts  of  the  engagements  of  the  ture  and  recapture  of  the  Hotel 
Three  Days  pass  all  bounds,  de  ViUe,  the  storming  of  the  Lou- 
The  whole  eflbctive  force  of  vre  and  of  the  Tuileries,  —  these 
Marmont,  as  we  have  seen,  never  are  imaginary  incidents,  which  ap- 
exceeded  six  thousand  men  ;  and  pear  in  bold  relief  in  newspaper 
on  Wednesday  the  28th,  when  articles  of  the  time  and  in  other 
the  real  battle  of  the  Revolution  equally  authentic  sources  of  in- 
was  fought,  this  force  was  cut  up  formation.     Some  of  the  sketches 
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poblished    would    represent  the  ing,  boweyer,    whatever  is  ex- 

bss  of  the  troops  as  being  greater  aggdrated  in  the  popular  state- 

than  the  whole  number  of  troops  ments   concerning    the   Revvrfu- 

engaged  in  the  contest.     But  it  tbn;  endugh  of   glory    remains 

is  not  so.    In  fact  it  has  been  to  the  Parisian  population,  and 

prettjr    satisfactonly    ascertained  enough   of  consequence   in  the 

that  the  loss  on  both  sides  did  victory  achieved,  to  render  it  one 

not  exceed  three  thousand  men  of  the  most  interesting  events  in 

in  killed  and  wounded.    Deduct-  modern  history. 


•T 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

fRANCB,  CONTINUED. 

fro^idmui  Oovemment  of  ITnutsdojf.-^Iga  Fm/etU.  —  Proposal 
mfiht  King.  —  The  Due  (FOtUam  made  Lieutenant  Oeneral.  — • 
&ate  of  rarii.'^ExpuUion  ^ihe  Bourhom. — Remarkt. 


Ws  gave  m  tbe  preceding  of  the  Govemment  and  of  the 
chapter,  a  sufficiently  minute  his^  Moniteur.  But  on  Friday  it  re<* 
tory  of  the  miUtarjr  eirents  of  the  appeared  under  the  dates  of  July 
Time  Days,  which  in  so  brief  a  29th  and  30th,  with  die  following 
period  completely  destroyed  the  (^^pial  article ;  -— 

power  of  Charles  Tenth.     But  in       .  provisional  coterkment. 
toe  emereency  of  a  popolar  Revo>       ,  ,»•    t%       . '  n 

lotiomitls  often  e^r  to  destroy  .  '  The  Deputies  present  at  Par- 
tian  to  renew,  easier  to  overthrow  "«  ''"'[«  f""""*  "  necessary  to  as- 
exiniog  institiitions  than  to  estab>  5p™'>'«  ^  "?*'l  *®  '?"°,^' 
lUi  new  ones  m  their  place,  dangers,  which  threatened  the 
FortDoately  on  tbe  present  occa-  security  of  persons  and  property. 
aion  the  People,  who  for  the  time  ^  Commission  has  been  appointed 
bemg  had  r^umed  their  natural  ?>  'T""*  ?''«'•»''«  "'t«^''»»  «f «"' 
ambority,  were  temperate  and  ju-  >"  *«. «"!''«  »*'«°<*  ^^  »  "g"'" 
dicioas  b  their  views,  and  after  organizauon. 
they  had  fought  for  and  won  their  ^  '  Messrs  Audry  de  Puyraveau, 
liberty,  reti^ned  peaceably  to  ^omte  Gerard,  Jacques  Lafitte, 
their  ordinary  pursmtt,  leaving  to  ComtedeLobau,Maugum,Odier, 
tbe  chosen  and  respected  pubUc  ^"imir  Pemer,  and  de  Schonen, 
mea  of  tbe  Na6on  to  reorganise  compow  the  Commission. 

the  forms  of  (Soremment.    The         ^^^f^Hif  f  */T  JS  ^°'°; 
Monkeur,  that  expressive  chron-  JJ'^'^f  «>  Chief  of  the  National 

iele  of  political  changes,  did  not  """™"  .,         ,  „ 

appear  ^  tbe  29th7  Being  tbe  '  The  National  Guard  are  mas- 

ofSa^of  the  mlers  i»  faeti,,  who  »«"  9^  P"»s  "» aU  points.» 

may  happen  to  have  the  control  These  few  sentences  proclaim^ 

of  affitirs,  bow  cquM  it  speak  on  ed  to  France  and  to  Europe,  tbe 

that  day  when  there  were  no  rul-  triumph  of  tbe  Charter  and  th* 

ws?  It  was  an  i$Uenregmm  alike  dowofal  of  its  assailants. 
31 
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The  individuals  composing  the  Louis  Minister  of  Fbance.  Va- 
Commission  were  universally  rious  proclamations  were  issued 
known  as  the  uncompromising  on  that  day  by  General  La  Fay- 
advocates  of  the  popular  cause  on  ette,  by  General  Dubourg,  whom 
occasions  without  number,  and  the  citizens  themselves  had  at 
their  names  were  a  sufficient  first  installed  in  temporary  corn- 
guarantee  to  the  People  at  large  mand  and  who  subsequently  act* 
of  the  character  of  the  measures  ed  under  La  Fayette,  and  by  the 
they  would  pursue,  even  had  not  Deputies.  The  latter,  in  the 
La  Fayette  been  announced  as  midst  of  an  ardent  appeal  to  the 
commander  of  the  National  citizens  to  arm,  apprises  them  of 
Guards.  the  appointment  of  La  Fayette  to 

In  fact,  to  the  population  of  the  command  of  the  National 
Paris  these  appointments  were  Guard,  and  also  announces  the 
not  a  novelty.  No  longer  re*  establishment  of  a  Provisional 
strained  by  considerations  of  del-  Government.  ^  Three  most  bon- 
icacy,  or  any  fear  of  compromis-  orable  citizens/  say  they,  *  have 
ing  themselves,  the  Deputies  had  undertaken  its  important  ftme- 
assembled  at  the  house  of  M.  La-  tions  :  These  are  Messrs  La 
fitte  on  Thursday,'  and  made  Fayette,  Choiseul,  and  Gr^rard.' 
various  arrangements  of  great  im-  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Due 
portance.  In  placing  La  Fay-  de  Choiseul  ever  acted  under  this 
ette  at  the  head  of  the  National  authority ;  but  his  associates  en- 
Guard,  they  had  appealed  to  the  tered  immediately  upon  the  zeal- 
old  sensibilities  and  historical  re-  ous  discharge  of  the  duties  as- 
collections  of  the  People,  in  the  signed  to  them.  The  Hotel  de 
same  way  the  popular  leaders  of  Vdle  became  the  seat  of  public 
Wednesday  had  done  in  jaising  affairs  once  more,  as  it  had  been, 
the  tricolored  flag.  La  Fayette  in  former  times  ^  of  revolution, 
and  the  tricolor  were  equally.  In  fact,  in  everything  the  days  of 
under  the  Bourbons,  proscribed  popular  rule  seemed  to  be  restor- 
memorials  of  the  Revolution.  —  ed.  But  it  was  by  the  lavish  use 
Immediately  on  receiving  his  of  the  name,  inAuence,  and  exer- 
appointment,  he  announced  bis  tions  of  La  Fayette  that  order 
acceptance  in  a  proclamation,  in-  was  in  reality  maintamed.  -  He 
viting  the  Mayor  and  Municipal  was  replaced  b  the  command  of 
Committees  of  each  arrondisse-  the  citizen  soldiery  which  he  had 
'  ment  of  the  city  to  send  officers  to  led  in  1789.  .His  name  was 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  receive  his  invoked  by  the  Deputies  in  their 
orders.  In  this  paper  the  Com-  proclamation  as  the.  talisman  of 
mission,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  public  safety.  And  he  again  was 
are  styled  the  Constitutional  Mu-  put  forward  as  first  in  &e  Pro- 
nicipal  Committee  of  the  city  of  visional  Government,  which  the 
Paris.  It  was  soon  after  announc-  exigencies  of  the  time  called  into 
ed  that  the  Comte  Alexander  de  being.  Never  was  more  bonora- 
Laborde  was  appointed  provision-  ble  tribute  paid  to  the  popularity^ 
alPrefectofthe  Seine,  and  Baron  integrity,  patriotism,  and  self-de- 
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▼otioD  of  any  man,  id  ancient  or  these  nominations  appear  in  the 
modem  times,  than  in  the  sponta-  BuUeiin  des  Loisy  although  they 
neous  resort  of  the  casual  deposi-  never  found  their  way  into  the 
taries  of  power  to  La  Fayette,  as  Moniieur.     A   deputation    from 
the  only   inclividual   ioi   France,  the  King  repaired  to  the  H6tel 
whose  personal   influence  could  de  Ville  towards  evening  to  pro- 
supplv  the   total   absence  of  an  pose  an  accommodation,  but  dis- 
established or  admitted  govern-  covered  that  it  was  too  late,  and 
ment  derived  from  the  laws.     In  that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope 
the  unpretending  form  of  Com-  for  Charles  or  his  dynasty ;  and 
mander  of  the  National  Guard,  he  with  these  consolatory  tidings  they 
in  fact  exercised   the   functions,  Returned  to  Saint  Cloud, 
which,  in  ancient  Rome  and  in  Among  those  who  had  the  con- 
the  Republics  of  South  America,  trolofpublicafiairs  at  this  time,  the 
would  have  belonged  to  the  name  general  sentiment  already  pointed 
.  and  authority  of  Dictator.  towards  one  individual,  who  alone 
When  Polignac  and  his  col-  could    give    consistency   to    the 
leagues  arrived  at  Saint  Cloud,  Revolution,    by    embracing    the 
and  laid  down  that  power,  which  popular  cause  as  his  own.     The 
tiiey  had  used  so  disastriously  for  Due  d'Orleans  united  in  his  per- 
tbeir  King,  they  could  persuade  son  a  multitude  of  considerations, 
the  infatuated  prince  to  listen  to  all  marking  him  out  as  the  person- 
arguments  of  accommodation  on-  age  whom  France  now  needed 
ly   by  awakening  his   apprehen-  at  the  head  of  her  Government  to 
sions  for  the  safety  of  the  Duch-  give  consolidation  and  respecta- 
esse  d'Angouleme,  who  was  then  bility  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
on  her  return  from  a  journey,  and  and  assure  to  it  the  confidence  of 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  trans-  Europe.     It  was  a  consummation 
pired.     His  fears  that  a   single  to  which,  as  we  have  before  ex- 
member  of  his  family  might  suf-  plained,  all  eyes  had  long  been 
fer,    outweighed,   in    his  selfish  looking,    as  a  pos#>le   if  not  a 
mind,   all  consideration  of    the  probable  event.     Perhaps  in  thb 
lives  of  his  subjects  and  the  mis-  case,  as    in    many    other   great 
cries  of  a  protracted  civil  war ;  changes   which  history  records, 
and  to  these  fears,  not  to  any  prin-  the  anticipation  of  this  result  had 
eiple   of  public  good,  he  yield-  a  decided  influence  in  leading  to 
ed  himself  up,  in  consenting  tore-  its  accomplishment.      It  is  true 
cal  the  fatal  Ordinances  find  ap-  that  many  of  the  victorious  party 

B^int   a   liberal  Cabinet       The  desired  pure  republican  forms,  in 

oc  de  Mortemart,  who  was  in  place  of  a  monarchy  of  whatso- 

service  at  Saint  Cloud  as  Captain  ever  degree  of  liberality.     Others 

of  the  Guards,  was  made  Prime  there  were,  who  still  proudly  cher- 

Mbister,  and  empowered  to  se-  ished  the  name  of  Napoleon,  and 

lect  his  colleagues.     He  began  urged  that  the  dynasty  of  victory 

by  naming  Comte  d^rard  Minis-  and  the  Revolution  should  be  re- 

ter  of  War,    and    M.    Casimir  stored  to  power  in  the  person  of 

Perrier  Minbter  of  Finance  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt.      But 
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the  great  current  of  opiDioD, —  throne,  it  must  therefore  be  b^ 

ttid  in  such  4i  crisis  opinion  is  conpact,  and  on  such  conditioDs 

ererjthing,  —  ran  in  favor  of  die  as  the  public  voice  should  see  fit 

famUy  of  Orleans.  to  impose. 

As  the  weakhaest  subject  of       And  whatever  reconmendatioD 

France,  the  Due  d'Orleans  pos-  the  Due  d'Orleans  gained  by  hie 

sessed   that  bold  on  the  public  proximitj  to  the  royal  family,  he 

regard,  which  great  riches,  wor-  derived  a  stiH  greater  one  from  bb 

thily  and  libendly  employed,  are  immediate  parentage,  his  ediwa- 

calculated  to  impart.     His  rank  tion,  his  own  personal  character^ 

!»laced  him  next  to  the  reigning  and  the  qualities  of  his  famify. 
amily,  and  of  course  drew  atten-  The  son  of  tbe  Montagnard 
tion  to  him,  whenever  the  subject  Phflippe  Egaliti,  who  contribcH 
of  a  sobsdtute  for  the  elder  ted  more  than  aay  other  siode 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  came  to  individual  to  heave  Louis  XVl* 
be  discussed.  The  Due  d'Or*  from  his  throne,  inherited  a  revo- 
leans,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  Inlionary  taint  in  his  Mood,  from 
ItneaUy  descended  from  Philippe,  which  no  elements  of  royal  rela- 
only  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  urom  tioosbip  in  its  composition  could 
whom  Charles  X.  derived  bb  de-  purify  ity — and  was  thus  dnven 
scent,  the  common  ancestor  of  from  the  aSections  of  the  resior- 
the  two  families  being  Louis  XUI.  ed  royal  family  into  unavoidable 
son  of  Henry  Quartre,  the  splen-  sympathy  with  tbe  Nation.  At 
dor  of  whose  qualities  had  per-  an  early  age,  the  then  Due  de 
petuated  his  memdry  in  tbe  hearts  Chartres,  with  his  two  younger 
of  the  French,  in  spite  of  all  the  brolhers,  was  intrusted  to  the  tut- 
odium  attached  to  the  misrule  of  tion  of  Madame  de  Genib,  who 
hb  posterity.  At  tbe  same  time,  conducted  bis  education  entirely 
as  the  Due  d'Orleans  had  no  upon  the  plan  of  Rousseau's 
claims  to  the  succession,  so  long  Cmilius,  thus  giving  a  hardihood 
as  the  DaupMn,  or  bb  nephew,  to  his  body  and  a  masculine  free- 
the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  or  any  le-  dom  to  his  mind,  which  seldom 
gitiraate  posterity  of  theirs,  sur-  fall  to  tbe  k>t  of  modem  princes* 
vived,  the  elevation  of  the  former  Having  completed  his  education, 
would  be  a  revolutionary  act,  a  he  joined  the  famous  Jacobin 
violation  of  tbe  y«#  dmnum  prin-  Ckrb  in  1791,  and  during  the 
ciple,  a  departure  from  tbe  line  of  same  year  entered  into  active  ser- 
hereditary  succession  ;  and  there-  vice  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  in 
fore  the  Duo  d'Orleans  would  the  army  of  the  North.  In  that 
owe  bis  crown  to  the  choice  and  age  of  hard  fighting  and  rapid 
free  will  of  the  French  Nation,  promotions  the  Due  de  Chartres 
jiist  as  much  as  if  he  were  a  mere  did  not  langubh  for  the  want  of 
soldier  of  fortune  elevated  by  his  employment  or  honors.  Through 
bare  personal  merits  from  the  a  quick  successbn  of  engage- 
subaltern  duties  of  the  camp,  and  ments  in  the  spring  and  summer 
the  indiscriminate  ranks  of  the  of  1792  under  Biron  and  Luck- 
People.      If  he    ascended   the  ner  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Keu- 
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tenant  general,  and  in  September  deatbof  his  father;  his  two  broth- 
commanded  the  second  line  of  ers,  the  Due  de  Montpensier  and 
Kelleroaan's  army  at  the  battle  of  the  Comte  de  Beaujolais,  having 
Valmv.  Soon  afterwards  he  continued  to  be  held  imprisoned 
jmned  Dumouriez,  and  participa-  in  France.  But  m  1796  the 
ted  in  the  brilliant  though  brief  Directory  offered  to  liberate  the 
career  of  that  general,  command-  two  brothers  on  condition  they 
ing  hia  centre  in  the  great  battle  should  all  retire  to  America.  — 
of  Jemappes,  and  being  equally  The  Due  d'Orleans  gladly  ac- 
distinguished  to  the  close  of  the  cepted  this  condition,  and  imme- 
campaign.  diately  embarked  for  the  United 
Tlie  family  of  Orleans  becom-  States,  where  he  arrived  in  1796, 
bg  subject  to  the  proscription  of  and  was  soon  joined  by  his  broth- 
the  National  Convention,  on  ac-  ers.  They  remained  in  Ameri-. 
count  of  the  suspicions  awakened  ca  several  years,  examining  our 
by  their  family  connexions,  the  country,  studying  its  institutions, 
Due  de  Chartres  fled  into  banish-  and  acquiring  the  esteem  of  our 
ment,  and  unfolded  a  still  brighter  most  distinguished  citizens.  In 
page  in  his  character  to  the  eyes  1800  they  went  to  England,  and 
of  the  world.  Refusing  the  resided  at  Twickenham  in  honor- 
tempting  offers  of  military  rank  able  poverty,  nobly  refusing  to  live 
maae  him  by  Austria,  because  he  the  dependent  pensioners  of  a 
would  not  bear  arms  against  his  foreign  Government  at  war  with 
country,  he  nobly  disciph'ned  his  France,  or  to  participate  in  the 
spirit  to  a  life  of  humble  obscuri-  petty  intrigues  of  the  little  court 
tjj  and  submitted  manfully  to  the  of  Hartwell.  In  1807  the  Due 
necessity  of  emplojring  a  part  of  de  Montpensier  died  of  consump- 
bis  time  in  the  duties  of  a  village  tion,*  and  the  Comte  de  Beau- 
schoolmaster  in  the  Grisons. —  jolais  being  threatened  with  the 
The  fall  of  Robespierre  some-  same  disease,  he  and  his  brother 
what  bettered  his  condition,  by  repaired  to  the  Mediterranean, 
enabling  him  to  enter  into  corres-  At  Malta,  soon  after  landing,  the 
pondence  with  his  friends,  and  he  Comte  de  Beaujolais  died  ;  and 
then  passed  several  years  in  trav-  from  this  period  until  the  Resto- 
elling  about  Europe,  chiefly  on  ratk)n  the  Due  d'Orleans  resided 
foot.  During  his  wanderings  in  chiefly  in  Sicily,  whqre  he  married 
the  North  of  Europe,  he  was  re-  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Naples, 
cognised,  and  again  received  the  Previous  to  the  Hundred  Days, 
offer  of  military  command,  and  he  held  a  high  command  in  the 
again  refused  to  bear  arms  against  army,  under  Louis  XVIII. ;  but 
his  county.  Meanwhile  he  had  since  the  second  Restoration  he 
become  Due   d'Orleans  by  the  bad  been  living  altogether  in  re- 

*  The  Due  de  Montpensier  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  Henry  the 
8eTeQth*s  Chapel.  At  the  exhibition  of  Somerset  House  in  1830,  one  of  the  most 
bcftoUfnl  objects  of  scnlptnre  was  a  monnmental  statne  in  marble  of  the  Due  de 
Moo^yensier,  executed  by  Westmaeott,  (No.  1170,)  a  memorial  of  the  continued 
refmrd  of  his  sunrivinff  brother. 
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tirement,  improyiDe  bis  estates  his  receiving  ao  intiinatiod  from 
and  educating  his  family.  How  that  King,  that  it  would  be  judi^ 
far  this  seclusion  was  forced  upon  cious  for  him  to  abstain  from  all 
him  by  the  jealousies  of  the  reign-  part  in  public  afiairs.  Had  he  red- 
ing family  does  not  distinctly  ap-  sisted,  and  thrown  himself  warmly 
pear  ;  but  that  it  was  owing  to  this,  and  publicly  into  the  ranks  of  the 
in  part  at  least,  is  evident  from  Opposition,*  be  would  have  prov-' 
his  not  having  acted  in  the  Cham-  ed  a  dangerous  enemy  ot  the 
her  of  Peers.  There  are  two  Government,  by  wbomsoeirer  it 
articles  in  the  Charter  touching  might  be  administered.  But  with* 
this  point,  one  of  which  is  said  to  out  his  doing  this,  his  entire  life 
have  been  inserted  by  Louis  and  his  well  known  sentiments, 
XVIII.  with  special  reference  to  spoke  for  the  part  he  would  take, 
the  Doc  d'Orleans  and  his  faroi-  when  a  pitoper  occasion  idKHild 
ly.     One  of  these  (Art.  30,)  pro-  arrive. 

rides  that  *  The  members  of  the  Undoubtedly  the  decaying  do* 

royal  family  and  the  princes  of  mestic  condition  of  the  reigtiing 

the    blood    are   Peers   by  right  family,  as  compared  with  that  of 

of    their    birth  f      the     other,  the  House  of  Orleans,  contribut- 

(Art.  31)  that  ^The  princes  can-  ed  to  augment  the  unkindly  feel* 

not  take  their  seats  in  the  Cham-  ing,  with  whkh  this  liberal  mind- 

ber  but   by  order  of  the  King,  ed  and  patriotic  prince  was  Tiew- 

expressed  for  each  session  by  a  ed   at  the  Tuileries.     He   was 

message,  under  pain  of  the  nuUi«  looked  upon  by  the  King  and  the 

ty  of  everything  which  may  have  Dauphin  as  a  collateral  heir,  pre- 

been  done  in  their  presence.'—  paring  to  step  into  the  heritage  of 

While  the  admission  of  the  Due  their  expiring  line.     The  Daii- 

dXkleans  to  the  Chamber    de-*  phin  and  Dauphiness  were  old 

pended  on   the  caprice  of  the  and   childless  ;    and   saving  the 

Ministers,  he  could  exercise  in-  Due  d'Angoul^me,  onty  a  h)y  d* 

fluence  in  the  State  only  as  a  pri-  uncertain  health  kept  from  their 

vate  individual ;    and   he  seems  hereditary  throne  the  descendant 

purposely  to  have  kept  aloof  from  of  the  ambitious  and  unscrupu-* 

the  contests  of  party,  except  so  lous  Regent,  the  son  of  the  more 

far  as  the  conduct  of  himseli  and  ambitious    and    less    scrupulous 

family  was  a  continual  expression  Egalit^.    While  the  fear  of  the 

of  sympathy  with  the  Revolution*  contamination  of  liberal   prinei- 
The  more  exalted,  it  is  true,  of  pies,  added  to  the.not  less  anxious 

the  liberal  party  complained  that  fear  of  assassination,  consigned  the 

the  desire  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  Due  de  Bordeaux  to  the  seclusiott 

to  prosecute  certain  territorial  or  of  private  tutors  amid  the  hixu- 

pecuniary  claims  of  his  on  the  ries  of  royal  life,  the  five  sons  of 

Government  prevented  his  acting  the  Due  d'Orleans  were  gaining 

openly  in  the  Opposition.     The  a  manly  education  and  gathermg 

support  he  afibrded  to  some  lib-  '  golden  opinions'  at  the  ordinary 

eral  measures  had  given  displeas-  schools  of  Paris.    His  oldest  son, 

ure  to  Louis  XVIII.,  and  led  to  especially,  the  Due  de  Cbartres, 
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wd8  a  iu4^  promising  voutb,  who  leans  as  the  preordtined  Chief  of 
ooUected  upon  himself  those  en^  the  Nation  ? 
thasiastic  tributes  of  popular  es^  While  the  contest  raged  in  Pa* 
teem,  which  seemed  to  belong  to  ris,  the  Due  d'Odeans  kept  him^ 
an  heir  of  the  crown  rather  than  a  self  concealed  at  bis  country  seat 
mere  prbce  of  the  blood.  of  NeuiUy,  situated  a  few  miles 
Taking  into  consideration  all  out  of  the  city.  It  is  perfectly 
die  circumstances  which  we  have  clear  that  he  is  free  from  any  im- 
thus  developed,  how  could  putation  of  having  fomented  in- 
France  fail  to  rest  her  hopes  upon  surrection,  or  otherwise  taken 
the  Puc  d 'Orleans  ?  A  prince  of  steps  to  bring  about  the  contin- 
the  blood,  his  father  had  been  an  gency  that  had  occurred.  What 
ardent  promoter  of  the  Revohi-  private  relations  he  may  pre- 
tion.  He  had  worn  the  revoki'-  viously  have  had  with  the  liberal 
tionary  cockade,  and  combated  party  we  know  not;  nor  is  the 
under  the  tricolored  banner  with  fact  material  to  the  present  ques- 
distinguished  honor.  He  had  tion.  It  is  self-evident  that  neith- 
csonstantly  refused  to  fight  against  er  he  nor  anv  body  else  but  the 
bis  country,  although,  like  the  em*-  King  and  his  advisers  are  real- 
igrant  bands  on  the  Rhine,  he  was  ly  to  blame  for  the  actual  oc- 
an  outlawed  exile  deprived  of  currence  of  the  Revolution.  It 
rank  and  wealth.  He  bad  pass-  has  beenjustly  remarked  that  ^To 
ed  the  weary  years  of  banish*-  have  plotted  effectually  agamst 
roent  in  manty  independence,  Charles  X.  he  must  have  con- 
earniog  his  bread  like  a  roiurier  spired  with  his  confessors  to  make 
when  It  was  necessaty,  and  ex-  him  a  bigot,  with  his  Ministers  to 
hibiting  in  his  adversity  the  high-  make  him  sign  the  fatal  Ordinan- 
eet  traits  of  moral  courage,  forti-  ces,  and  with  his  troops  to  massa- 
tude,  and  true  dignity  of  spirit,  ere  his  subjects  with  musketry 
Restored  to  his  titles  and  estates,  and  grape  shot.'  In  fact,  the 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  vast  Due  d'Orleans  concealed  himself 
income  of  his  family,  he  had  lived  from  all  but  his  family,  until  the 
among  his  feUow  citizens  fif-  battle  of  the  Barricades  had  been 
teen  years,  befeved  for  his  private  fought,  the  Guards  were  driven 
virtues,  honored  for  his  past  from  Paris,  and  the  fortune  of  the 
Kfe,  esteemed  for  the  liberality  reigning  dynasty  had  become 
and  soundness  of  bis  principles,  irretrievably  desperate.  Thurs- 
and  looked  to  as  the  probable  fu-  day  night  the  Deputies  determin- 
ture  stay  of  his  country.  What  ed  to  place  the  executive  au- 
wonder,  when  the  Revolu-  thority  for  the  time  being  in  his 
tion  of  the  Three  Days  had  hands ;  and  giving  ear  at  last  to 
raised  an  impassable  barrier,  their  pressing  entreaties,  he  re- 
bad  placed  a  gulf  of  blood  be-  turned  to  Paris  on  Friday,  and 
tween  tbe  King  and  the  People,  committed  himself  past  recal  to 
that  all  eyes  should  have  been  the  cause  and  the  consequences 
toned  towards  the  Du6  d'Or^  of  the  RevdutkHi. 
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Earlj  on  Friday  a  paper  was  tbe  French   People,  who   have 

circulated,  printed  at  the  office  of  endured,  during  fifteen  years,  a 

the  Aa^uma/,  tbe  leading  journal  Government  incapable,  vexatious, 

of  the  victorious  party.     It  was  prodigal,  and    injurious    to    the 

in  these  words :  country. 

^  For  fifteen  years  France  has 

*  Ordre  Official.  not  been  at  liberty  to  pronounce 

^  Vive  la  Patrie  !   Vive  la  Lib*  with  eulogium  the  glorious  names 

ert£ !   Vive  la  Charte !   Et  a  has  of  the  men  who  delivered  her  in 

Charles  Dix  !  1789.     The  Revolution  was  held 

*  Vive  le  Due  d'Orleans,  notre  to  be  an  act  for  which  the  coun- 
Roi !'  try  was  bound  to  repent,  and  to 

Indeed,  whatever  might  have  f'"'  P*^"?'     J"""^*  ^"  '^'^ 

been  tbe  wishes   of  inSividuals,  ^  »P^'°P"   ^   ••*^'°6  ""^^ 

many  reflecUng  men  even  of  the       ,  Th^biave  men  of  the  old 
republican    party,   who    desired      ^^^^  ""7  "*"  *"    ,,*j  1 

onV  the   greater   gobd  of  the  "7  "*'«  almost  compelkd  to 

greatest  number,  were  convinced  ^'''^  ""  ««»«« /<>;  *«"  ^^^^P^ 

d.at  all  the  substantial  advantages  "  ^"«.  ^f^J^  "r'"".  ^"i 

of  a  commonwealth  would  be  at-  ^^W^"^'  '^  confirmatK«  of 

uined  by  calling  the  Due  d'Or-  ">e>r  glory. 
I         .   "lu    .u                    ••  f  France  was  subiect  to  the 

leans  to  tbe  throne  upon  satisiac-  j     e   •        *'t.i     j 

toiy  conditions,  which  U,ey  had  ««"'""°''   ''^   i-»capable  degen- 

the  full  power  to  stipulate.    It  erateprmces,  nowBem  harmony 

was  undeWtood  that  La  Fayette  "'* 'J*  spirit  of  the  Natton. 
and  his  coUeagues  of  the  ^Ex-         T,''«  «»'«!"«'"«»  .^esUned  to 

tteme  Left  were  content,  on  re'-  P*f  ^""?  ".[''*"•'  ,""<*  °t^'?'«", 

ceiving  certain  guarantees  for  the  ["*",  d^tute  of  any  kind  of 

public  liberties,  to  agree  to  his  knowledge,  to  a  son  without  in- 

nomination.     The  vilws  of  the  elligence,  and  unacquainted  with 

majority  of  the  leading  individu-  "^^  S»"ff  '"'  ""»  '°  ^^^''  . 
als^n   the   Chamber  ^ere    ex-       'The  future  was  as  gloomy  for 

pressed  in  an  article  of  the  Aa-  *^'T v*  If »''«  P^^^f"**     ,  ,     ., 
tiond  of  Friday,  which  may  be       '.         ^  ?r      TlJJi'"?^ 

regarded  as^an  authorized  expo-  f^'^  ^"  f  ^""''^  "°~*  ^ 

•y       r  *k  •     «  ♦•       .  the  cause  of  ursurped  power,  — 

sition  of  their  sentiments  :  ^,   ^  u     j  j  •    'lil    r\  j- 

that  comprehended  in  the  Ordi- 

*  After  fifteen  years  of  odious  nances. 

and  dishonorable  rule,  the  House       *  But  punishment  was  not  long 

of  Bourbon   is  for   the    second  delayed.    The  Ordinances  suh- 

time  excluded  from  the  throne,  versive  of  our  rights  appeared  on 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  Monday;  this  day,  Friday,  the 

today     pronounced    this    srand  forfeiture  is  pronounced. 
resolutioD,  by  calling  the  House       <  Tbe  Chamber  felt  the  neces- 

of  Orleans  to    the    Lieutenant  sity  of  establ'ishing  a  Government 

Generalship  of  the  Kingdom.  in  lieu  of  that  just  overthrown. 

*  This  satisfaction  was  due  to  We  need  a  prompt,  vigorous,  and 
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active  organioatioD.     Situated  in   us  from  the  hostility  of  the  rest  of 
the  centre  of    Europe    amid  a   Europe.' 
number  of  riral   powers,  we  re-* 

quire  a  firm  and  stable  institutioiK  The  wish  prevailing  at  Paris, 
The  Republic,  which  has  so  therefore,  was  sufficiently  manifest 
many  attractions  for  generous  in  favor  of  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
mmds,  succeecfed  ill  with  us  thir-  with  such  constitutional  stipuh- 
ty  years  ago.  Exposed  to  the  tions  as  should  secure  the  rights 
rivalry  of  &e  generals,  it  fell  un-  of  the  People.  The  only  mqtn* 
der  the  blows  of  the  first  man  of  ry  with  him  could  be  whether 
geniosy  who  tried  to  make  him-  any  deference  was  due  on  his 
self  its  mMter.  What  we  want  is  part  to  the  rights  of  the  young 
that  Republio  disguised  under  a  Due  de  Bordeaux.  This,  to  be 
monarchy  by  means  of  repreaen-  sure,  is  rather  a  question  of 
tative  government.  The  Charter,  transcendental  morals ;  for  rarely 
always  the  Charter,  with  su^h  can  men  be  found,  who,  in  such 
modifications  as  reason  and  the  a  contingency,  would  thrust  from 
public  interest  indicate.'  themselves  a  prc^red  crown,  out 

Similarobservations  were  made   of  tenderness  lor  the  conflicting 
id  the  Olobe,  from  which  we  ex-   Ef«W°«ow  of  ^  distant  kinsman, 
tract  only  the  foDowing  passage  :   But  Acre  are  two  considerauons, 
-^  D  r       D       which    are    conclusive   on*  this 

'The  RepuUic  has  but  one  point, 
fault,  which  is,  that  it  seems  not  The  Nation  had  resolved  to 
to  be  possible  in  France.  Per-  depose,  and  bad  deposed,  not 
baps  it  may  one  day  become  pos-  thfaor  that  individual,  but  a  dy- 
sible,  perhaps  it  is  the  definuive  nasty.  It  was  the  whole  family 
Government  to  which  aU  nations  of  Artois  of  which  they  were  de^ 
are  advancing;  but  its  time  has  termined  to  be  rid  once  and  for- 
noc  yet  come.  The  heroes  of  ever.  The  battle  of  the  Barri- 
the  last  few  days  exclaimed  cades  had  settled  their  fate  just 
Vive  la  CharU !  What  was  as  decisively  and  definitively  as 
meant  by  that  cry,  which  inspired  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  done 
such  noble  conduct?.  May  the  that  of  Napoleon.  The  Revo- 
Charter,  developed  and  amended  lution  was  over,  and  the  contro- 
by  victory,  prove  an  equivalent  versy  disposed  of,  before  the  Due 
(ow  the  Republic !  —  Supposing  d'Orleans  was  called  upon  to  de- 
this  pobt  decided,  the  next  ques-  cide  as  to  his  own  course.  Now, 
tioo  is,  to  whom  shall  the  throne  in  the  first  place,  as  a  matter  pf 
be  given?  The  name  of  the  expediency,  the  Due  d'Orleans 
Due  d'Orleans  presents  itself,  could  adopt  no  other  alternative. 
The  necessity  of  speedily  estab-  because,  had  he  sought  to  make 
Kshiog  a  Crovemment  is  unhrer-  any  reservation  in  favor  of  yoiing 
sally  felu  The  Due  d'Orleans  is  Henri,  he  would  only  have  drawn 
among  us,  and  his  situation  is  down  ruin  on  his  own  head.  The 
socb  that  he  may  be  the  means  Nation  were  at  irreconcileable  war 
of  pacifyii^  France,  and  saving  with  the  whole  House  of  Artois, 
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and  nothing  but  the  inoflbnsire  was  detbroDementandexfle;  and 

life  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon  Con-  how  could  the  destinies   of  die 

d^  and  the  personal  popularity  of  boy  Henri  be    separated    from 

the   Due  d'Orleans  and  his  ehil-  those  of  his  grandfatlier  and    un- 

dren  saved  them  from  partaking  cle  ?  In  the  eontest  of  the  Three 

in  the  sentence  of  proscription,  Days  the  principle  of  the  royal 

which  had  gone  forth  against  the  right  of  usurpation   encountered 

posterity  of  Robert  of  IBourbon.  the  principle  of  the  popular  right 

j3v  assuming  to  protect  the  rights  of  revolution,  and  tne  latter  was 

oi  the  Due    de  Bordeaux,  the  victorious.     It  has  been  said,  that 

Due  d'Orieans  would  haVe  ren-  victory  b  the  visible  sentence  of 

dered  his    own    expulsion  from  the  gods  delivered  on  the  field  of 

Ff  ance  just  as  sure  as  that  of  the  battle,  in  favor  of  the  party  they 

royal  family.     France   would  in  protect ;  and  who,  —  in  a  coun- 

that  case  inevitably  have  become  try  with  free  institutions  derived 

a  Republic,  probably  with  La  Fay-  from  the  same  source,  to   wit, 

ette  for  President ;  for  young  Na-  successful  revolution,  —  will  de- 

poleon  bad  no  strong  party  among  ny  that  in  the  battles  of  the  Three 

the  intelligent  classes,  and  setting  Days  the    righteous    cause  pre- 

aside  the  princes  of  the   blood,  vailed  ?  And  supposing  the  Due 

what  other  human  being  could  d'Orieans  to  take  the  same  view 

aspire  to  be  King  over  France  ?  of  the  subject,  as  all  the  acts  and 

In  the  second  place,  as  a  mat-  opmions  oi  his  life  prescribe  that 

ter  of  principle,  when  the  Due  he  must  have  done,  it  was  impos- 

d'Orleans  put  on    the    tricolor,  sible  for  him  to  make  any  dis- 

and  clambered   over  the   barri-  tinction  in  behalf  of  the  Due  de 

cades   to   make   his  way  to   the  Bordeaux,  because  a  rising  in  his 

Palais  Royal,  he   gave  up    the  favor  would  have  been  an  aban- 

whole  reigning  dynasty  alike,  in  donment  of  the  prmeiple   of  the 

adopting  the  Revolution.   Charles  Revolution. 

Tenth  had  attempted  a  gross  usur-  We  hold,  therefore,  that  the 

Eation.  He  had  made  war  on  Due  d'Orieans  acted  a  righte- 
is  subjects  in  support  of  the  at-  ous  no  less  than  a  wise  part,  in 
tempt,  thus  voluntarily  submitting  buckling  on  the  honors,  which  the 
the  question  to  the  trial  by  battle,  decrees  of  Providence,  the  infatu- 
and  had  been  vanquished,  after  ation  of  the  reigning  family,  and 
making  his  own  issue,  choosing  the  spontaneous  voice  of  the  Na- 
bis  own  tribunal,  and  his  own  tion,  unitedly  devolved  upon  him. 
mode  of  trial.  He  had  tried  the  It  is  affirmed  that  Charles  X.  and 
ultima  ratio f  and  spontaneously  his  advisers  at  Saint  Cloud,  anti- 
deprived  himself  of  redress,  by  cipating  that  the  Due  d'(^Ieans 
taking  a  decision  at  the  point  of  might  become  the  rallying  point 
the  bayonet.  Here,  of  course,  of  the  revolutionists,  had  com- 
was  an  end  of  his  case.  The  stake  manded  a  body  of  troops  to  ar- 
for  which  he  played  was  absolute  rest  him  at  Neuilly,  at  the  very 
power ;  the  forfeiture  which  he  time  when  the  Deputies  in  Paris 
stood  pledged  to  incur  if  he  failed,  were  preparing  for  his  reception 
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there.  If  it  were  so,  be  fortu-  of  law,  and  the  maintenaQc'e  of 
naiely  escaped  from  die  hands  of  the  rights  of  the  nation, 
his  good  cousin,  to  meet  the  wish-  '  The  Charter  will  henceforth 
68  of  the  People.  Early  on  the  be  a  truth. 
mcMnuDg  of  Saturday,  July  31st,  *  Louis  Philippb  d'OrltBans.' 
he  had  an  interview  with  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Deputies,  and  in  the  It  is  not  remarkable,  that  b 
free  conversation  that  ensued  be-  the  agitated  and  excited  state  of 
tween  them,  as  reported  after-  the  populatbq  of  Paris,  this  proc- 
wards  by  Comte  S^bastiani,  he  lamation  should  have  produced 
expressed  bis  love  of  order  and  a  great  and  a  varied  sensation, 
the  laws,  an  ardent  desire  to  spare  among  those^  who  were  not  in 
Fraace  the  scourge  of  civil  and  the  secret  of  the  political  move- 
ibreign  war,  the  firm  purpose  of  ments  of  the  Deputies.  A  large 
securing  the  liberty  of  his  coun-  portion^of  the  ciuzens,  excited  by 
try,  and  his  wish  to  make  the  the  triumph  they  had  achieved, 
Charter,  which  had  been  so  long  and  filled  with  just  indignation, 
a  delosion,  a  reality  at  last. —  were  distrustful  of  the  whole 
Tliese  feelings  and  purposes  were  House  of  Bourbon.  When  the 
embodied  by  the  Due  d'Orleans  proclamation  appeared,  it  was  ob- 
io  a  Proclamation,  which  he  is-  jected  to  for  a  reason  which  may 
sued  at  nooo  the  same  day,  in  the  now  seem  slight,  but  which  de- 
ibilowing  words :  rived  consequence  from  the  un- 
settled   state  of    public   affairs. 

'Inhabitants  or  Paris:  The  The  victorious  people,  little  con- 

Depudes  of  France,  at  this  mo-  siderate  of  the  etiquette  belonging 

Qoent  assembled  in  Paris,  have  to  the  forms  of  such  a  document, 

signified  to  me  their  desire  that  I  demanded  why  it  was  not  coun- 

shotild  repair  to  this  capital  to  tersigned  by  the  Municipal  Com- 

exercise  the  functions  of  Lieuten-  mission,,  or  by  La  Fayette,  fis  a 

ant  General  of  the  Kingdom.  sort  of  unprimaturj  a  certificate  of 

*  I  have  not  hesitated  to  come  genuineness,  an  endorsement  of 

and  share  your  dangers,  to  place  its    true  derivation   from   those 

myself  in  the  midst  of  your  heroic  trusted  patriots,  in  whom  the  sol- 

p^lation,  and  to  exert  all  my  diers  ot  the  Barricades  reposed 

eflorts  to  preserve  you  from  the  confidence, 

calamities  of  civil  war  and  of  an-  The  Deputies  assembled  at  M • 

HTcire.  Lafitte's  at  one  o'clock  to  receive 

'On  returning  to  the  city  of  the   report    of  the    Committee, 

Paris,  I  wore  with  pride  those  which  had    conferred   with   the 

glorious  cokMTS  whbb  you  have  Due  d'Orleans,  and  to  take  mea- 

fesumed  and  which  I  myself  long  sures  for  officially  making  known 

wore.  to  the  people    what    they   had 

'The  Chambers  are  about  to  done.  ^ The  Due  d'Orleans  had 

aaaemble :    they  will  consider  of  been  called  to  the  post  of  Lieu- 

the  means  of  securing  the  reign  tenant   General :     this   his  own 
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Erochunttioii  made  known*     But  btd    oferilwoini    it,    and    wiMt 
7  whom  was  be  called,  for  what   France  now  needed  vras  a  Gov- 
pur pose,  and  under  what  condi-   emmeot,  which  wght  be  able  to 
tions  ?    All  this  it  was  important  secure  to  tbe  country  the  advao- 
tbe   People  should  satisfactorily  tages  it  had  acquired.     Wiifa  this 
understand ;  for  the  Deputies  had   purpose  they  had  hiTited  tbe  D«e 
no  legal  authority,  as  a  constituent   d'Orieans  to  assume  the  execu- 
portion  of  the  State,  to  do  any   tive  functions  for  a  time,  as  tbe 
act  whatever.    It  was  only  as  indi-   only  sure  means  of  peacefully  ac- 
viduals,  having  personal  claim  to   comjrfishing     tbe    work   of   tbe 
the  popular  confidence,  that  the   Revolutkm.    'H^   added,   tbat 
Deputies  could  expect  obedience   the^  Lieutenant  General    wouM 
to  their  acts ;  and  it  was  only  by   respect   the  rights  of  the   Peo- 
the  pressing  exigency  of  the  ex-   pie,  because  from  it  he   would 
isting  tnterregnwn  that  they  were   derive  his  own ;   and  that,  while 
justified  in  assuming  to  create  a   intrusting  htm  with  power,  they 
provisional  Crovemment.     On  the   should  make   assurance  of   the 
third  of  August  they  would  be  a   strength  mid   durability  <^  their 
Chamber,  and  would  have  con-   freedom,  by  the  most  satisfactory 
stitutional  audiority  as  such ;   but  guarantees.      These    guarantees 
now  they  could  interpose  only  as   were  the  re-establishment  of  the 
an  informal  assembly  of  the  most   National    Guard,  rendering   the 
respected  individuab  in  France,   officers  elective  ;  the  intervention 
Conscious  of  these  facts,  they  be-   of  the  citizens  in  the  formation  of 
gan   by  takine  steps  to  win  the   the  municipal  and  departmental 
approbation  of  the  People  to  the   administration ;  trial  by  jury  in 
revolutionary  power  of  the  Due    afibirs    of    tbe  Press ;    a  thor- 
d'Orleans;— ^of     that    People,   oughly  organised  responsibility  of 
who,  with  arms  in  their  hands,   the  public  servants ;  the  situatimi 
were  the  admitted  depositaries  of  of  the  military  legally  secured  ; 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Na-   and  the  re-election  of  Deputies 
tion,  and  who  seemed  rather  dis-   appointed  to  offices  in  the  admin- 
pbsed  to  follow  the  political  guid-  istration  of  Government, 
ance  of  their  own  Commission       It  was  then  concluded  that,  to 
at  the   Hdtel  de  Ville,  than  to   calm  tbe  popular  e^rvescencei 
look  to  tbe  Palais  Royal  or  to   the  Deputies  should  repair  in  a 
the  Deputies  for  advice  or  direc-   body  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
tiOn.  personally  communicate  with  die 

The  Deputies  speedily  agreed  Lieutenant  General  and  with  the 
upon  a  proclamation  to  be  ad-  citizens.  The  Deputies  accord- 
dressed  to  the  People  in  their  be-  ingly  hastened  thither,  headed  by 
half,  declaratory  of  the  views  they  M.  Lafitte,  their  temporary  Presi- 
entertained  in  making  the  Due  dent,  who  read  the  proclamation 
d'Orleans  Lieutenant  General,  to  the  Duke  in  the  presence  of 
France,  they  say,  is  free.  Des-  his  colleagues.  How  far  the 
potism  raised  its  standard,  but  Duke  may  have  been  sincere  in 
the   heroic   population  of  Paris  the  cordial  assent  he  gave  to  tbe 
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pmciples  of  the  prodamation,  vfe  Barricades.  The  boldest  demo- 
know  not ;  but  certain  it  is  that  cratic  doctrmes  were  loudly  dis- 
be  expressed,  in  his  language  and  cussed,  and  propagated  hy  hand* 
manner,  the  warmest  approbation  bills  placarded  at  every  corner. 
of  the  views  of  the  Deputies,  and  The  first  idea,  the  Idea  that  would 
especially  of  the  several  guaran-  naturally  occur  to  the  victors,  was 
tees,  which  they  stipulated  for  the  to  ascertain  the  national  will  by 
rights  of  the  Nation,  and  the  taking  the  suffi*ages  of  the  whole 
maintenance  and  development  of  people  of  France,  in  the  manner 
its  liberties.  His  words,  his  ges-  designated  by  the  Constituent 
tores,  and  his  physiognomy,  says  Assembly.  Men,  who  •entertain- 
ooe  <^  the  contemporary  accounts  ed  such  views,  could  not  hot  look 
of  the  scene,  contended  in  ex-   disapprovingly  on  the  proceedings 

Ceasing  sati^action  and  pride  in  of  the  Deputies,  in  undertaking 
tng  associated  with  them  in  the  to  confer  the  functions  of  Lieu- 
regeneration  of  constitutional  or-  tenant  General  on  the  Due  d'Or- 
der.  At  the  very  time  when  the  leans  with  the  intent  of  subse- 
Deputies  arrived,  the  Due  d'Or-  quently  elevating  him  to  the 
leans  was  preparing  to  go  to  the  throne.  These  men  contended 
H6tel  de  Ville  alone  and  on  that  the  provisionary  Commis- 
horseback,  in  order  to  present  him-  sion  of  Government,  which  deriv- 
self  before  the  National  Guards,  ed  its  authority  immediately  from 
It  was  immediately  proposed  and  insurrection  and  the  victory  of  the 
agreed  that  the  Deputies  should  Barricades,  was  bound  to  con- 
accompany  him,  in  a  body,  to  the  tinue  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 
head-quarters  of  liberty  and  popu-  thus  conferred  by  circumstances, 
lar  right ;  and  the  importance  of  until  the  future  ^destinies  of  the 
the  interview  there  had  between  country  bad  been  submitted  to  the 
the  Due  d'Orleans  and  the  party  voice  of  the  People.  They  went 
of  the  Revolution  represented  by  further,  and  affirmed  that  France 
La  Fayette  and  the  Municipal  did  not  want,  nor  would  it  have,  a 
Commission,  renders  it  worthy  of  King,  but  republican  institutions 
detailed  notice.  simitar  to  those  of  the   United 

Out  of  the  fermentation  of  pub-  States.  And  they  contended  that, 
lie  feeling  consequent  on  the  at  any  rate,  if  the  Due  d'Orleans 
splendid  victory  of  the  Three  was  to  be  called  upon  to  reign,  it 
I>ays,  many  parties  had  of  course  should  be  after  adopting  a  new 
arisen,  each  desiring  the  estab-  constitution,  and  submitting  to  the 
Kshroent  of  a  system  of  govern-  People  the  question  of  his  election, 
ment  conformable  to  their  res-       On  the  other  hand,  it  was  con- 

KK^tive  optnkms.  The  names  of  tended  by  the  great  majority  of 
apoleon  and  of  the  Republic  the  liberal  Deputies,  then  in  the 
resounded  in  the  public  ear,  from  very  zenith  of  their  popularity  as 
those  brave  men  of  the  faubourgs,  the  persevering  and  at  length  suc<^ 
who  had  gained  the  victory,  from  cessful  defenders  of  the  Charter, 
those  high  spirited  youths,  who  supported  by  the  great  body  of 
bad  led  on  the  soldiers  of  the  persons  who  feh  anxkms  for  the 
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restoration  of  public  traD^uillity^  try,  than  the  Republic.    Still,  new 

that  it  was  of  urgent  necessity  to  conditions  were  indispensaUy  ne- 

organize  the  Government  perma-  cessary  to  be  incorporated  in  the 

nendy  with  all  possible  despatch,  organization  of  the  reconstructed 

They    urged  that    nothing   was  Monarchy; — and  the  settlement 

more  certain  to  awaken  divisions  of   these    conditions    constitutes 

and  propagate  discord  among  the  what  has  been  termed  the  pro- 

members  of  the  victorious  party,  gramme  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  of 

than  to  attempt  the  reestablish-  which  so  much  has  since  been 

ment  of  republican  forms,  which  said.     And  the  tenor  of  this  play^ 

had  so  often  been  tried  in  vain  in  bUly  this  rehearsal  of  the  Consti- 

France.     They  represented  that  tutional  drama  to  be  enacted,  has 

the  sudden  proclamation  of  the  been  since  distinctly  explained  by 

Republic  would  spread  alarm  in  the  organ  of  the  republican  party, 

the  departments,  and  serve  as  a  La  Fayette  himself, 
pretext  for   malecontents  to  stir       The   Deputies  and    the   Due 

up  intestine  war.     And  was  there  d'Orleans  made  their  way  slowly 

not  just  cause  to  apprehend  that  and  laboriously  through  the  streets, 

the  reestablishment  of  the  Repub-  which  still  remained  blocked  up 

lie  in  FrancjB  would  provoke  an-  with  barricades,  in  the  scorching 

other  coalition  war  against  her,  on  heat  of  a  summer's  sun,  and  at 

the  part  of  those  jealous  propa-  length    reached    the    Hotel    de 

gandists  of  despotism,  the  crown-  Ville.     They  were  received  here 

ed  heads  of  Europe  ?    If  a  war  by  La  Fayette,  as  commander  of 

against  France  should  be  kindled  the  National  Guard,  and  as  the 

by  her  enemies,  they  would  be  representative  of  the  men  of  the 

glad  of  such  a  pretext  for  invad-  Barricades,  a  cortege  of  the  young 

ing  her  territory,  and  would  com-  heroes  of  the  Polytechnic  School 

pel  her  to  sustain  immense  sacri-.  standing  around  him  in  the  satte 

fices  before  she  could  expect  to  d*armes  or  great  hall  of  the  Ho- 

triumph  over  their  combined  hos-  tel.     In  the  course  of  the  inter- 

tility.       Considering     all    these  view  La  FayeUe  conceived  that 

things,  considering,  as  La  Fay-  the  authority  and  popular  confi- 

ette  himself  has  expressed  it,  the  dence,  with  which  he  was  invest- 

impressions  left  in  France  by  past  ed,  gave  him  the  right,  and  made 

vicissitudes,  the  nature  of  exist-  it  his  duty,   to  explain   himself 

ing    circumstances    immediately  frankly  in  the  name  of  the  People, 

surrounding  them,  and  the  inter-  to  the  candidate  for  the   throne, 

nal  situation  of  the  country,  it  ^  You   know,'  said  La   Fayette, 

appeared   to  the  great  mass  of  *that  I  am  a  Republican,   and 

those  individuals  who  gave  direc-  that  I  regard  the  Constitution  of 

tion  to  public  opinion,  that  the  the  United  States  as  the   most 

choice  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  the  perfect  in  existence.'     '  I  think 

establishment  of  a  new  dynasty  with  you,'  said  the  Due  d'Or- 

with   an  amended    Constitution,  leans;  *.it  is  impossible  to  have 

promised   better  for  the   order,  passed  two  years  in  America,  and 

welfare,  and  liberties  of  the  coun-  not  to  be  of  this  belief;  but  do 
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you  deem  it  expedient  to  adopt  the  spirit  stirring  scenes  of  the 
it,  in  the  actual  situation  of  France  first  Revolution,  in  the  dungeons 
and  state  of  general  opinion  ?'  —  of  Olmutz,  in  the  untrusted  se- 
*  No,'  replied  La  Fayette ;  '  what  -elusion  fixed  on  him  by  the  £m- 
the  French  Nation  wants  at  this  pire  for  whose  honors  he  was  too 
moment  is  a  popular  Monarchy^  pure,  in  the  disheartening  strug- 
nurraunded  by  republican^  purely  gles  against  foreign  power  and 
republican^  institutions.^  ^  It  is  ministerial  duplicity  which  follow- 
exactly  as  I  understand  it,'  an-  ed  the  Restoration,  —  sacrificing 
swered  the  Prince.  This  mutual  everything,  all  the  cherished  prin- 
engagement,  which,  says  La  Fay-  ciples  of  his  long  life,  from  the  un- 
ette,  may  be  appreciated  at  its  willing  conviction  that  it  was 
value,  but  which  he  hastened  to  demanded  for  the  peace  and 
make  public  as  embodying  the  tranquillity  of  France.  Nor  was 
conditions  of  the  new  social  com-  the  occasion,  the  manner  in  which 
pact,  had  the  efi[ect  of  uniting  to-  ihe  surrender  was  made,  less  re- 
getber  both  those  who  did  not  markable  than  the  sacrifice  itself, 
wish  for  a  King  at  all,  and  those  La  Fayette  stood  not  in  the  atti- 
who  wished  for  any  other  but  a  tude  of  a  fortunate  soldier,  using 
Bourbon.  La  Fayette  and  the  the  authority  of  military  power  to 
Due  d'Orleans  then  went  to  a  control  the  current  of  the  public 
window  hand  in  hand,  and  look-  deliberations,  and  throwing  bis 
ing  out  upon  the  assembled  mul-  sword  into  the  lighter  scale  as  the 
dtude  in  the  square  below,  the  balanceof  reason  oscillated  before 
People  of  France  as  it  were  in  his  eyes.  He  did  not  occupy  the 
proper  person,  they  waved  from  position  of  a  popular  demagogue, 
the  window  a  tricolored  fiag  as  a  Roman  Gracchus,  or  a  Flemish 
the  symbol  of  liberty  and  concord.  Von  Artaveldt,  pursuing  purposes 
amid  the  acclamations  and  ap-  so  mixed  in  their  natiu'e,  that 
plauses  of  the  congregated  men  whether  private  ambition  or  pub- 
of  the  Barricades.  lie  interest  predominated  it  is  bard 
Imagination  can  hardly  picture  to  say,  and  giving  the  potent  eo- 
to  itself  a  more  sublime  and  ergies  of  a  resistless  democracy  a 
splendid  spectacle  than  that  of  direction  inward  upon  the  very 
this  venerable  Apostle  of  Liber-  heart  and  vitals  of  their  own 
ijy  the  good  and  great  La  Fay-  motherland.  He  appeared  there, 
ette,  treading  under  foot  all  aspr-  on  the  ancient  theatre  of  the  cotn-^ 
rations  after  power  in  his  own  munes  of  Paris,  amid  scenes  hal- 
person,  regardless  of  the  tempting  lowed  by  the  trimnpbs  and  sad- 
glory  of  becoming  President  of  a  dened  by  the  iabuses  of  freedom, 
French  Republic  created  by  him-  .  himself  the  embodied  personifica- 
self,  bidding  farewell  to  his  party  tion  of  the  liberal  and  republican 
predilections,  to  the  enthusiastic  opinions  of  France,  the  represen- 
visions  of  bis  country's  liberty,  tative  of  a  great  principle  not  of  a 
perhaps,  which  had  cheered  him  party  of  men,  making  sacred  stip- 
on  through  his  chequered  career  ulations  in  behalf  of  that  principle, 
ID  the  battle  fields  oi  America,  in  as  the  condition  of  su&ring  the 
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liberties  of  bis  country  to  pass  offeDces  of  the  Press,  discbargiiig 
uDder  the  guardiaDsbip  of  an  from  arrest  all  persons  confined 
hereditary  prince.  ibr  such  offences,  remitting  their 
In  consequence  of  the  proceed-  fines  and  costs,  and  quashing  ail 
ings  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  all  pending  prosecutions, 
opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  Meanwhile  the  ordinary  course 
Lieutenant  General  ceased.  The  of  private  affairs  in  the  city  began 
functions  of  the  Municipal  Com-  to  be  resumed.  On  Skiturday 
mission  of  course  caiue  to  a  close  the  clerks  of  the  Post  Office  bad 
at  the  same  time,  ftnd  Commis-  returned  to  their  duty,  and  letters 
sioners  were  appointed  to  fill  pro-  were  again  received  and  deliver- 
visionally  the  several  departments  ed  as  usual.  Some  embarraaa- 
of  Grovemment.  General  Girard  ments  arose  in  regard  to  commer- 
was  appointed  to  the  department  cial  engagements,  the  dischargee^ 
of  War,  M.  Dupont  de  I'Eure  to  which  had  been  of  necessity 
that  of  Justice,  M.  Guizot  to  the  prevented  or  suspended  during 
Interior,  Baipa  Louis  to  that  of  the  late  political  coipmotions.  — 
Finance,  and  M.  de  Reinhart  to  The  Municipal  Commission  re- 
that  of  Foreign  Afiairs.  When  solved  to  remedy  the  difficult  by 
the  Due  d'Orleans  assumed  the  granting  an  extension  of  ten  days 
executive  authority.  La  Fayette  on  all  acceptances  payable  in  Par- 
resigned  the  command  of  the  Na-  is  aud  falling  due  between  the 
tional  Guard,  but  was  prevailed  on  26th  of  July  and  the  15th  of 
to  accept  it  again,  in  order  that  August.  In  accordance  with  this 
the  New  Government  might  enjoy  regulation,  the  Tribunal  of  Com- 
the  sanction  of  bis  venerated  merce  issued  a  decree  ratifying 
name.  The  first  measure  of  the  the  extension  of  payments,  assign- 
Lieutenant  General  had  been  to  ing  for  reason  that  all  commer^al 
issue  an  ordinance  containing  the  transactions  havbg  been  forcibly 
single  provisbn  :  — '  The  French  suspended  and  communications 
Kation  resumes  its  colors.  No  interrupted,  the  regular  paymeM 
other  cockade  shall  henceforth  be  of  bills  during  that  period  had 
worn  than  the  tricolored  cockade :'  been  rendered  wholly  impractica- 
thus  ratifying  the  spontaneous  act  ble.  On  Saturday,  also,  the  Bank 
of  the  citizens,  and  rendering  it  a  of  France  was  opened,  and  most 
part  of  the  law.  At  the  same  of  the  private  bankers  resumed 
time  another  ordinance  appeared  the  transaction  of  business  in  the 
for  the  regular  convocation  of  the  ordinary  way.  The  barriers, 
two  Chambers  on  the  3d  of  Au-  moreover,  were  thrown  open  this 
gust,  the  day  originally  fixed  for  day,  so  as  to  allow  the  diligences 
that  purpose  by  the  dethroned  to  proceed  as  they  had  done  he- 
King.  Some  other  incidental  fore  the  Revolution, 
measures  were  taken  in  accord-  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from 
ance  with  the  spiiit  of  the  times,  this  that  Paris  exhibited  a  peace- 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  ful  aspect,  during  these  the  few 
an  ordmance  repealing  the  numer-  days  immediately  succeeding  the 
OU8  condemnations  for  political  contest.     Apprehension  of  possi- 
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ble  surprise  prevented  the  remo-  license,  which  naturally  offer 
ral  of  the  barricades,  so  that  an  themselves  at  such  a  period, 
invading  foe  would  have  found  The  Government  lost  no  time, 
the  streets  unpaved,  the  houses  however,  in  providing  a  regular 
embattled,  and  obstructious  of  military  force,  for  the  protection  of 
every  conceivable  kind  thrown  up  the  public  liberties  against  what- 
io  the  great  thoroughfares.  As  a  ever  aggression.  Twenty  regi- 
measure  of  salubrity,  the  inhabit-  ments  of  the  National  Guard  were 
ants  made  gutters  in  the  streets,  organized  without  delay,  the  Jists 
to  carry  off  the  sta^ant  water  being  filled  up  with  a  rapidity, 
without  endangering  the  barn-  which  assured  the  minds  of  the 
cades.  The  principal  avenues  mos^  timid,  that  defenders  would 
were  continually  crowded  with  liot  be  wanting  to  sustain  the  Gov- 
persons  going  about  from  curiosi-  ernment,  either  against  popular 
^,  or  with  assemblages  of  armed  outrage  or  the  efforts  of  the  de- 
men  of  every  variety  of  dress,  throned  family  and  their  partisans* 
equipments,  and  weapons.  Dur-  In  (act,  soldiers  of  all  descriptions 
iog  the  evening  the  absence  of  came  in  continually  to  join  the 
the  street  lamps  was  supplied  by  popular  ranks,  many  of  them  vet- 
Ughts  in  the  windows.  Sentinels  erans  of  the  old  army,  who  were 
were  of  course  stationed  at  all  the  treated  with  peculiar  respect  on 
important  points,  consisting  partly  all  hands.  An  occasion  speedily 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  National  occurred,  as  we  shall  presently 
Gruard,  and  partly  of  the  ordinary  see,  for  testing  the  spirit  and  res- 
armed  Citizens,  whose  obly  title  of  olution  of  the  citizens. 
service  was  their  participation  in  Our  narrative  of  the  events  of 
the  victory  of  the  JBarricades.  —  the  Revolution  has  been  confined 
The  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  thus  far  to  Paris.     There  in  fact 

Curposely  left  in  charge  of  the  the  contest,  in  a  military  point  of 

rave  men,  who  had  driven  the  view,  began  and  ended.     But  it 

Royal  Guards  before   them   on  is  to  be  understood  that  identically 

Thursday,  and  gained  possession  the  same  feeling  existed  in  the 

of  its  balls  at  the  point  of  the  departments,  where  the  receipt  of 

bayonet ;  so  that  rough  clad  and  the  Ordinances  was  followed  by 

irregularly   armed   citizens   took  a  simultaneous  rising  of  the  in- 

Ae  place  of  the  trim  sentinels,  habitants,  and  the  organization  of 

who   formerly  guarded   its   pre-  insurrection  just  as  in  Paris.     In 

cincts;     Amid   all  these   indica-  some  of  the  great  cities,  especial- 

tioosof  pending  insurrection,  with  ly  Rouen  and  Nantes,  the  popular 

all  the  populace  of  Paris  and  its  enthusiasm  brok«  out  into  open 

eovirons'tbronging  the  streets,  and  resistance,  before  it  was  known 

the  poorest  artisans  in  arms:  for  what  steps  would  be  taken  at  the 

the  cause  of  freedom,  the  n^ost  metropolis.     It  was  the  same  at 

absolute  respect  of  private  pr«rp-  Lyons.     The  large  towns  around 

ertj  was  exhibited,  notwitbstand-  Paris,  if  they  did  not  anticipate 

iog  the  abundant  opportunities  of  the  movement  in  that  city,  were 
32* 
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not  backward  in  folbwing  it  up.  Cloud,    and  the  great  avenues 

It  wa9  not  Paris,  which  produced  around  it,  which  the  defeated  sol- 

the  Revolution.    The  whole  Na-  diera  of  the  Guard  continued  ta 

tion  was  animated  with  but  one  occupj. 

sentiment,  which  produced  a  una-  When  the  Due  de  Raguae  re-* 

nimity  of  action,  as  decided  and  tired  loSabt  Cloud,  nothing  eouU 

marked  as  if  it  had  been  the  re-  exceed  the  coostemaiion  which 

suit  of  concert,  although  it  is  per-  bis  appearance  there,  followed  bjr 

fectly  certain  that  the  publication  the  flying  Iroops,  produced  on  the 

of  the  Ordinances  was  wholly  un-  royal  oonspiratora  assembled  at 

expected,  and  therefore  could  not  the  Chateau.     Such  was  the  ^- 

have  been  prepared  for,  in  such  cess  of  their  infatuatbn,  that  they 

a  way  as  to  produoe  the  universal  had  not  dreamed  of  the  poesibifr» 

movement  of  resistance,  whk^h  ty  of  so  untoward  an  eveni,  ttid 

actually  took  place.  the  intelligence  of  defeat  and  rout 

Troops  bad  been  eirdered  to  came  upon  them  with  the  slun- 

Paris  from   the  camp  at  Saint  ning  suddenness  of  a  clap  of  thun- 

Omer.    They  advanced  as  far  as  der.    The  weak  minded  Dauphia 

Poix,  a  village  two  or  three  days'  was  roused  into  a  sort  of  phren- 

march  from  Paris,  where  they  zy,  on  seeing  the  Duo  de  Ra- 

halted,  and  on  receiving  eH*der8  to  guse.     Breakbg  out  in  the  moBi 

that  eSect  from  General  Ci^rard  insulting  language  towards  Mwt* 

in  the  name  of  the  provisional  mont,  the  Dauphin  ordered  him 

government,  they  marched  back  under  arrest,  and  seizing  on  bia 

to  Saint  Omer  under  new  colors,  sword,  endeavored  to    break  it 

the  sokiieFS  having  of  their  own  across  the  pummel  of  his  saddle 

motion  preeured  tri*cok)ced  cock-  so  precipitately  as  to  cut  bim- 

.ades  from  Paris  by  the  dtligencea«  self  in  die  act  of  doing  it.     Soon 

A  divisba  stationed  at  Versailles  afterwards  the  deputation  sent  to 

under  General  Bordesoulle,  bad  treat  with  the  insurgents  eaaie 

commenced  its  march  for  Paris  back  from  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  with 

in  support  of  Marshal  MarmonI,  tidings  that  the  ofl&r  of  4iccom- 

but  tMrned  back  od  learning  the  modation  was  too  kite,  and  that 

evacuatkm  of  Paris^  intending  to  Charles  had  nothing  to  enpect 

return  to  its  old  quarters.   Mean-  from  the  voluntary  act  of  bis  late 

while  the  National  Guard  of  Ver-  subjects.   To  be  restored  to  powr- 

sailles  had  got  under  arms,  aoMl  er,he  mnst  continue  the  appeal  ta 

threatened  ta  exclude  the  troops ;  amna«    But  k  was  conclusively 

but,  afiier  some  negotiation  be-  shown  by  the  declaration  and  eoa- 

tween  the  two  parties,  they  came  .duct  of  the  troops^  that  they^  had 

to  an  ambable  understanding,  and  no  dispositioa    to    protract    the 

the   soMiera  entered   Versailles  struggle.      They  were  fittiguad 

amid  cries  of  Vine  h  Chartt!  In  with  their  exertions,  and  diabeart- 

truth  the  eventa  of  Thursday  had  ened  by  want  of  foo4  ^^^  otbar 

limited  the  Kingdom  of  Charles  necessaries,  and  by  the  oonvictton 

Tenth  %o  the  Ch&teau  of  Saint  that  they  were  on  the  wrong  side. 
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We  may  imagtoe,  better  ttian  we  The  King  hahed  at  Versailles, 
eao  describe,  the  agony  of  disap-  taking  up  his  quarters  in  the  Tri- 
potntmeBt,  chagrin,  and  setf^re-  anon,  a  small  royal  residence  in 
proacb,  which  at  this  hour  must  the  Park  of  Versailles,  where  the 
have  borne  down  the  royal  family,  royal  family  and  the  Ministers  met 
tad  such  of  the  partisans  of  coup$  ibr  the  last  time.  From  Ver- 
Jritat  as  sliU  clung  to  the  fallen  sailles  he  continued  onward  to 
BiODarch.  Rambouillet,  a  village  ten  leagues 
Notwithstanding  the  desperate  from  Paris,  where  there  is  a 
slate  of  things  at  Saint  Cloud,  an  hunting  Chateau  belonging  to  the 
efibrt  was  omde  on  Friday  to  crown.  Here  a  camp  was  form* 
phce  the  Cb&teau  in  a  state  of  ed  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
ddeoce.  Battalions  of  the  Guard  making  a  stand.  But  on  Sunday 
were  p<^ed  along  the  roads  the  1st  of  August  information  was 
leadmg  to  Saint  Ck>ud  from  brought  to  the  Court  of  the  pro- 
Paris  and  Vetsailles«  Addresses  oeedings  of  the  day  before  in  re- 
10  the  sddiers  from  the  revohi-  gard  to  the  Due  d'Orleans ;  and 
tiooary  Government  w^re  largely  the  next  day  Charles  and  the 
circulated,  inviting  them  tp  aban-  Dai^hin  addressed  a  comnumica* 
doo  the  King.  These  overtures  tion  to  the  Lieutenant  General,  re- 
were  favorably  received  by  the  nouncing  their  rights  in  favor  of 
troopa  of  the  Line,  a  whole  regi-  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  and  charge 
aaent  of  which  piled  their  arms,  and  ing  the  Due  d'Orleans  to  cause 
marched  off  to  Paris  ;*— but  a  the  accession  of  Henry  V.  to  be 
principle  of  honor  kept  the  Guards  proclaimed.  Meanwhile  the  jew- 
together,  conscious  as  they  were  els  of  the  crown  had  been  with- 
of  the  hopelessness  of  the  royal  drawn  from  their  place  of  deposit 
cense,  and  subjected  to  many  un  Paris  early  in  the  last  week^ 
privatioiis,  which  the  King  want-  and  were  now  under  the  cootrcA  of 
ed  disposition  or  power  lo  relieve.  Charles.  To  the  act  of  abdica- 
Iiideed,CharleSfUisiead  of  having  tion  no  other  answer  was  given 
the  means  of  molesting  the  Par-  but  to  despatch  a  Conunbsbn^ 
istans,  now  began  to  be  seriously  consisting  of  Marshal  Maison, 
ahrmed  for  bis  own  safety,  as  re-  M.  de  Schonen,  and  M.  Odtlh>n 
ports  reached  him  that  the  victo^  Barrot,  to  demand  the  regalia  and 
rioua  baurge&ii  began  to  prepare  require  the  royal  family  to  has- 
for  attaekkig  him  at  Saint  Clciud.  ten  their  departure  from  the 
At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  Kingdom.  The  King  refused  ta 
of  Saturday^  die  lojral  famtty,  with  see  the  Commission,,  and  instead 
the  Ministers  and  other  persons  et  disposing  himself  to  comply 
who  remained  attached  to  the  with  their  injunctions,  caused  the 
Court,  left  Saint  Cloud  in  the  Guards  to  be  sounded  as  to  their 
midst  of  the  household  troops,  willingness  to  retire  to  La  Ven- 
wim  resolved  to  protect  the  King  d^e  and  repeat  the  stmggfe  of  the 
against  the  citizens,  daterm»ing  former  Revohitbn.  But  neither 
ai  the  same  tkne  not  to  engage  in  the  officers  nor  the  soldiers  would 
any  hostilitaias  of  their  own  accord,  listoo  to  any  such  scheme^.    The 
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<lay  of  UDcakulating  frantic  roy-  of  their  own  accord,  rise  in  a 
elism  had  long  since  pitssed  away,  mass  and  proceed  to  attack  the 
The  Guards  were  Frenchmen  in  royal  camp  and  family ;  in  which 
spirit  as  in  fact ;  and  selected,  as  case,  if  left  to  themselves,  they 
they  had  been,  for  their  fidelhy  to  might  commit  some  deplorable 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  slill  they  excess,  which  would  dishonor  the 
were  too  wise,  and  too  fond  of  cause  of  the  Revolution, 
their  country,  to  engage  to  embark  The  citizens  were  ahready  ring- 
in  a  desperate  and  unavailing  con-  ing  the  tocsin,  and  arming  them- 
tention  in  behalf  of  a  prostrate  selves  without  waiting  for  orders, 
dynasty,  who  had  proved  them-  To  prevent  the  possible  conse- 
selves  incapable  of  reigning,  and  quences,  the  Grovemmenc  lost  no 
whose  fatal  incompetency  was  time  in  arranging  an  expedition 
alike  ruinous  to  their  friends  and  under  the  command  of  responsiUe 
themselves.  Instead  of  manifest-  officers,  who  might  control,  .as 
ing  any  readiness  to  sustain  a  civil  well  as  direct,  the  popular  move- 
war,  the  Guards  resolved,  in  the  ments.  The  National  Guard 
words  of  M.  de  Bermond,  only  were  summoned  to  their  posts, 
*  to  place  themselves  between  the  and  it  was  announced  to  them 
royal  family  and  any  portion  of  that  the  ground  assumed  by  the 
their  subjects  who  might  be  ex-  King  required  that  he  should  be 
cited  to  attack  them,  pending  the  compelled  to  depart  or  surrender, 
negotiations  which  were  to  decide  and  that  to  efiect  this  object  the 
the  fate  of  France.'  Grovernment  called  on  the  citi- 
The  Commission  lost  no  time  zens  to  enlist  for  an  attack  on  the 
in  reporting  to  the  Government  at  camp  at  Rambouillet.  The  an- 
Paris  that  Charles  refused  to  ac-  nouncement  was  received  with 
cept  of  their  safe  conduct  for  his  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Thou- 
retirement  from  the  country,  in-  sands  volunteered  in  the  course  of 
sisting  that  he  bad  abdicated  only  a  few  hours,  and  were  despatch- 
in  favor  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  ed  in  omnibuses,  hackney  coach- 
and  that  he  should  remain  at  es,  cabrioleu,  diligences,  coueoiu, 
Rambouillet,  and  defend  himself  carts,  — in  short,  in  every  species 
there,  until  he  received  a  satisfac-  of  carriage,  which  Paris  aflbrded. 
tory  answer  from  the  Lieutenant  In  addition  to  six  thoOsand  troc^ 
General.  The  announcement  of  of  the  National  Cruard,  were 
this  resolution  brought  matters  to  thousands  of  the  half  armed  but 
a  crisis  at  once.  It  was  impossi-  resolute  and  excited  men  of  the 
ble  to  sufier  an  armed  force.  Barricades,  who  poured  out  of 
which  withheld  obedience  from  Paris  in  a  tumultuary  force,  and 
the  new  Government,  to  remain  if  they  had  come  in  t^onflict  with 
within  a  day's  march  of  the  capi-  the  royal  family  would  have  been 
tal ;  and  equally  impossible  to  as  dangerous  and  as  ungovernable 
restrainTthe  public  irritation,  ex-  as  the  militant  mobs  of  October, 
cited  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  King.  1789.  The  command  of  the 
There  was  imminent  danger  that  expedition  was  given  to  General 
the    inflamed    populace    would,  Pajol,  having  under  him  General 
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Excehnans, CoIoDelJacquemiDOt,  furnished  with  the  sum  of  four 
and  M.  Georges  La  Fayette.  millioDS  of  francs  in  money  for 
Meanwhile  the  Commissioners  his  private  'use.  He  desired  to 
hurried  on  to  Rambouillet  once  quit  France  by  the  way  of  Cher- 
more,  in  advance  of  the  army,  bourg,  and  thither  accordingly  the 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  last  Commissioners  directed  their 
efhn  to  persuade  the  Kmg  to  course.  At  Dreux,  where  they 
listen  to  reason.  They  repre-  halted  after  leaving  Rambouillet, 
sented  to  him  the  extreme  hasard  the  King  dismissed  all  the  troops 
be  would  run  by  an  encounter  except  the  body-guard,  which 
with  the  mighty  host  of  unscru-  continued  with  him  as  far  as  Cher- 
pulous  men,  who  were  on  the  way  boure.  The  Ministers,  aware  of 
to  Rambouillet.  As  had  all  along  the  danger  they  incurred  of  being 
happened  with  Charles,  he  yield-  brought  to  trial  for  their  crimes, 
ed    to  selfish  considerations    of  had  fled  secretly  and  in  disguise, 

Crsonal  safety,  where  he  had  in  difl»rent  directions,  before  the 
en  regardle^  of  the  blood  of  King  submitted.  The  royal 
his  People,  and  consented  to  family  passed  along  slowly  through 
dismiss  all  intention  of  resistance  Normandy,  deserted  by  the  per- 
aod  accept  the  safe  conduct  of  fidious  counsellors  and  courtiers, 
the  Commissioners.  Indeed  such  who  had  contributed  by  their  ad- 
was  the  consternation  of  the  King,  vice,  to  the  destitution  and  hu- 
that  bis  Court  broke  up  in  great  miliation,  which  now  pressed  upon 
confusion  at  ten  o'cbck  in  the  the  last  of  the  Bourbons.  They 
evening  of  August  3d,  and  set  off  were  protected  from  public  insult 
without  waiting  for  the  appear-  and  injury  less  by  the  feeble  guard, 
ance  of  his  good  friends  of  the  whiclr  surrounded  them,  than  by 
fiiuboiirgs  of  Paris.  The  armed  the  tricolored  scarfs  of  the  Com- 
citixens  had  ere  this  arrived  at  a  missioners,  and  the  universal  sym- 
viUage  in  the  neighborhood  of  pathy  entertained  for  fallen  great- 
Rambouillet,  where  they  hi-  ness:*— for  everywhere  they 
vouacked  for  the  night.  On  learn-  found  the  national  flag  flying  on 
ing  the  departure  of  the  King  the  the  towers,  and  the  bhabitants  in 
next  morning,  they  seized  on  the  arms  for  the  Charter. 
coaches  belonging  to  the  Court,  The  exiles  embarked  at  Cher- 
and  whatever  other  vehicles  they  bourg  in  an  American  ship,  en- 
could  find,  and  returned  to  Paris  gaged  at  Havre  for  that  purpose, 
on  the  4th,  forming  a  vast  pro-  and  landed  in  England  the  17th 
cession  of  soldiers  and  citisens,  of  August.  They  were  received 
who  entered  the  city  shouting  the  there  with  but  little  show  of  re- 
Marseilles  Hymn,  and  firing  their  spect ;  for  how  indeed  could  any 
guns  into  the  air  in  triumph.  respect  be  feh  for  such  men  as 
The  King  bad  selected  Ghreat  Charles  or  Louis  Antoine  ?  The 
Britain  as  a  place  of  refuge.  It  compassionate  hospitality  due  to 
was  arranged  between  him,  and  their  rank  and  their  situation  was 
the  Commi8sion«*s  that  he  should  of  course  extended  towards  them, 
restore  the  crown  jewels,  and  be  and  nothii^  more.    The  King 
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repaired  to  Lulworth  b  Dorset-  The  Corote  d'Artob  was  bred 
sbire,  the  seat  of  an  ancieDt  Eog-  in  the  profligate  Court  of  Louis 
lish  Catholic  family,  where  he  XV.,  and  passed  a  youth  of  dis- 
remained  until  the  old  apartments  sipation  and  idleness,  until  the 
at  Holyrood  House,  m  Edin-  Revolution  came  to  arrest  bis 
bui^h,  which  he  liad  occupied  disorderly  career,  and  teach  him 
previous  to  the  Restoration,  were  that  princes  were  amenable  to 
again  prepared  for  bis  recep-  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  and 
tion.  in  that  ancient  Palace  a  public  justice.  He  emigrated  at 
retreat  of  congenial  recollections  an  early  period,  and  hovered 
for  the  relics  of  a  royal  House,  about  the  frontiers  of  France, 
which  had  rivalled  the  Stuarts,  joining  in  the  poor  schemes  of 
in  the  infatuation  of  its  folly,  invasion  of  his  family  circle,  un- 
Charles  and  his  son  had  leisure  til  the  success  of  Bonaparte  drove 
for  the  life  of  peace  and  seclusion,  them  from  the  Continent  to  seek 
which  alone  became  their  present  an  asylum  in  Engfand.  At  the 
condition.  age  of  sixtyeight  he  succeeded 
In  thus  tracing  the  responsible  Louis  XVIII.,  whose  dying  ad- 
members  of  this  unhappy  family  vice  to  his  successor  was  to  '^o«- 
from  power  to  privacy,  from  the  em  legally.*  For  a  time  Charles 
splendors  of  the  Tuileries  and  X.  seemed  disposed  to  abide  by 
Saint  Cloud  to  the  humble  retire-  the  death-bed  injunction  of  bis 
mentofHolyrood,we  have  hither-  brother,  and  to  govern  in  the 
to  omitted  to  speak  of  those  com-  sense  of  the  Charter.  But  he 
panions  of  their  exile,  who  had  was  weak,  vain,  headstrong,  una- 
participated  in  a  tenfold  degree  ble  to  appreciate  the  exigencies  of 
in  the  calamities  and  sorrows  of  his  position,  —  and  fell  into  the 
their  House,  wbikt  wholly  free  of  hands  of  unworthy  ^  counsellors, 
its  guih.  We  allude  to  the  who  had  never  forgiven  the  Revo- 
daughter  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  lution,  and  longed  for  the  return 
the  widow  of  the  Due  de  Berri,  of  absolutism, 
who  suffered  because  others  had  Had  the  Dauphin  possessed 
sinned.  The  language  of  con-  the  energy  of  character  demand- 
demnation  and  reproach,  which  ed  by  his  relation  to  the  country 
we  have  so  frequently  had  occa-  and  the  situation  of  his  family,  he 
sion  to  apply  to  the  male  mem-  might  have  retarded  the  fall  of  the 
bers  of  the  royal  family,  belongs  Bourbons ;  but  unfortunately  for 
not  to  them.  Neither  the  King  them  all,  however  good  a  hunter, 
nor  the  Dauphin  is  deserving  of  he  was  a  weak  man  and  an  incapa- 
much  pity,  and  they  are  entitled  ble  ruler.  Louis  ^H^III.  sought 
to  no  respect.  The  Duchess  to  acquire  for  him  some  of  that 
d'Angouleme  has  a  claim  to  both  military  renown,  which  the  French 
respect  and  pity  ;  and  so  also  has  so  much  admire  in  their  princes, 
the  Duchess  de  Berri,  'and  will  by  giving  him  the  nominal  corn- 
continue  to  have,  unless  she  for-  mand  of  the  Spanish  expedition, 
feits  it  by  a  succession  of  indis-  The  inglorious  events  of  this  war 
creet  attempts  in  favor  of  her  son.  against  the    Cortes    have   been 
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sculptured  on  the  arch  of  the  it  is  for  her  familj  more  than  for 
Carrousel,  in  place  of  the  great  herself^  that  she  laments  the  re- 
victories  of  the  year  1805,  which  verses,  which  have  befallen  her 
the  Allies  removed   when  they  House. 

occupied  Paris.     But  the  title  of  The  Duchesse  de  Berri  pos- 
Duque  del  Trocadero  is  all  that  sesses   a  temper   naturally   gay/ 
tbeDauphin  can  fairly  claim  as  his  light   and  amiable,  designed^  in 
own  share  of  the  honors  of  the  short,  for  enjoyment  and  popu- 
campaig[>,  and  he  faas  since  repos-  larity,  —  and  which,  notwithstand- 
ed   on   his    laurels  —  until^    he  ing  the   untimely   death  of  her 
wounded    himself  in    the    very  husband,  and  the  change  in  her 
brave  and  highly  meritorious  act  projects  which  that  event  occa- 
of  disarming   Marshal   Marmont  sioned,  would  have  assured  her 
00  die  last  of  the  Three  Days,  the  possession  of  comparative  hap- 
He  appears  to  have  entered  c6r-  piness   as  mother  of  the   young 
dially   into     the     mad    projects  neir  to  France.     Her  hopes  are 
of  Polignac,   and    divides  with  once  more  dashed  to  the  ground, 
his  father  the  loss  and  the  shame  by  a  series  of  desperate  measures, 
of  unsuccessful  usurpation.  against  which  she,  as  well  as  the 
Not  so  the  Duchesse  d'Angou-  Dauphiness,  protested.     Being  a 
leme,  whom  Napoleon,  with  his  daughter  of  the  late  King  of  the 
accustomed    discrimination,    has  Two  Sicilies,  of  whom  the  pres- 
tenned  the  only  man  among  the  entQueenof  France  is  a  sister,  she 
Bourbons.     The  daughter   of  a  is  doomed  to  see  her  aunt  occupy 
long  line  of  Kings,  she  has  seen  the  throne,  which  in  better  times 
her  father  and  mother  perish  on  she  looked  forward  to  as  proba- 
the  scaffi>ld,  her  brother  clandes-  bly  to  become  one  day  her  own. 
tinely  done  to  death  by  ignoble  She  also  is  rendered  an  exile  by 
bands  and   ignoble    means,   her  no  fault  of  hers ;  and  considering 
husband's  brother  assassinated  in  the  advanced  age  of  Charles  and 
the  streets,  her  family  pensioned  the  Dauphin,  their  misfortune  af- 
exiles  and   outcasts,  and  now  a  fects  her  and  her  son  more  seri- 
third  time  driven  from  the  throne  ously  than  it  does  the  older  mem- 
of  France  with  ienominy.     With  bers  of  the  family.     That  son,  the 
her  poor  woman^  wit,  of  which  lastremaining  scion  of  his  nrace, — 
her  uncle  and  husband  seem  to  for  the  posterity  of  Philip  V.  are 
have  thought  so  meanly,  Cassan-  aliens  to  France  by  the  most  sa- 
dra  like,  she  foresaw  the  effect  of  cred  oaths  and  treaties,  —  leaves 
the  infatuated  measures  they  had  the  land  of  his  fathers  to  become 
in  train,  but  vainly  uttered  her  the  centre  and  watchword  of  po- 
oracles  of  warning  and.  menace  to  litical  intrigues,  and  to  renew  in 
deter  them  from  rushing  upon  de-  his  own  person,  perhaps,  the  ro- 
struciion.     With  a  frame  macera-  mantic  fortunes  of  Charles  Ed- 
ted  by  religious   severities,  and  ward  of  England, 
views  fixed  upon  a  happier  future, 
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Wb  arrive,  at  length,  at  the  venient  and  regular  means  of  as- 
catastrophe  of  the  Revolution,  at  certainiog  the  will  of  the  People 
the  fifth  act  of  the  political  dra-  on  the  great  question,  which  now 
ma,  which  opened  with  the  ap*  came  up  for  decision.  Whatever 
pointment  of  M.  de  Policnac  to  objections  had  existed  to  the  sub* 
office  for  the  purpose  of  over*  stilution  of  a  Lieutenant  Creneral 
throwing  the  Charter,  and  termi*  in  place  of  the  provisional  Com* 
nates  with  the  elevation  of  the  mission  of  Grovemment,  applied 
Due  d'Orleans  to  the  throne,  with  added  authority  to  finally 
This  was  a  result  for  which  all  and  permadently  settling  the  pub> 
Paris  was  now  prepared,  and  less  lie  afiairs  through  the  agency  of 
doubt  was  entertained  as  to  the  the  Chambers  alone.  Particular 
result  itself,  than  as  to  the  best  difficulties  presented  themselves 
means  of  reaching  it.  The  re*  in  great  force.  How  couM  the 
publicans  continued  to  dispute  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  dispose  of 
authority  of  the  Chambers  to  re-  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  die  exist- 
organize  the  institutions,  which  ence  of  which  the  public  voice  de* 
the  victory  of  the  Three  Days  clared  to  be  contrary  to  the  wish- 
had  laid  prostrate.  They  main-  es  of  regenerated  France  ?  It 
tained  that  the  Charter  had  en-  seemed  to  the  numerous  party, 
tirely  lost  its  vitality ;  that  the  who  maintained  these  opinions,  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies  elected  un-  fit  occasion  for  proclaiming  a  re- 
der  it,  ceased  on  the  30th  of  July  turn  to  the  true  republican  princt- 
to  be  a  constitutional  element  of  the  pie,  the  sovereignty  of  the  People, 
State ;  that  of  course  it  had  no  and  the  establishment  of  a  (xov* 
right  to  proceed  in  the  perform-  emment  by  their  immediate  in- 
ance  of  ordinary  business,  and  tervention, 
still  less  any  right  to  remodel  the  This  end  might  be  accomplish* 
Charter  itself  and  that,  when  it  ed  by  an  act  of  the  Cftamber  re* 
assembled,  it  should  do  nothing  viving  the  Constitution  of  1815, 
more  than  simply  to  provide  con*  which  they  contended  was  pref- 
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ttMk  to  the  Charter  of  Lottie  few  members  of  the  Right,  who, 
XVni. ;  and  in  that  case  the  kftowing  that  their  persons  were 
Mestion  whether  the  Duo  d'Or^  perfeetlj  safe,  had  iodependeoce 
mos  should  be  Emperor  could  and  patriotism  enouf[;b  to  take  part 
be  subnucted  to  the  sofiirdges  of  the  in  the  deKberatioiis  of  the  Cham- 
Nmioti.  Or  the  Chamber  m^ht  ber.  A  portion  of  the  Peers  also 
provide  for  the  convocation  of  a  attended^  In  obedience  to  the 
CoDsdtaent  Assembly,  a  Cooven**  republtean  spirit  of  the  times,  the 
lioR  o!  the  whole  Kingdom,  for  Deputies  appeared  in  the  ordinair 
the  purpose  of  enacting  a  new  dress  of  chleens^  instead  of  the  of- 
ftmdamental  law  in  place  of  the  ficial  costume^  which  they  had 
Charter.  But  the  i5oDsideratioB0  been  accustomed  to  wear  before 
hinted  9ct  hi  the  hat  chapter^  the  Three  Days.  In  conse- 
vrhioh  induced  the  liberal  pat^to  auence,  also^  of  a  positive  reguht- 
aceede  to  the  bestowment  of  pow-»  uon,  the  Peers  and  Deputies  were 
er  on  the  Due  d'OiieanS)  prevail*  treated  with  equal  respect, 
ed  on  the  majorhy  of  those  men  The  Duo  d'Orleans,  as  Lieu- 
of  influence^  who  possessed  the  tenant  C^eral  of  the  Kingdom, 
means  of  dnrecting  pubKc  affithrs,  opened  the  sitting  with  a  speech 
to  determitie  that  the  present  fully  in  accordance  with  theprin* 
Chamber  should  proceed  to  the  ctples  of  the  Revolution*  It  was 
complete  settlement  of  the  Gov-  a  plain,  direct,  manly  address, 
ernment  upon  «  stable  bttis.  The  worthy  of  the  speaker  and  the 
same  considerations  led  the  occasion.  He  spoke  of  the  strug- 
Cbamber,  when  it  had  once  re-  gie  of  the  Three  Days,  of  the  he- 
solved  upon  settling  the  (Jovem-  roism  of  the  people  ot  Paris,  of 
laent,  to  proceed  with  a  degree  the  consequent  dissolution  of  the 
6f  preeipitaacy,  which  left  no  pre-existing  social  system,  and  of 
room  for  the  operation  of  adverse  the  necessities  of  public  order, 
schemes,  and  hardly  aflforded  which  had  placed  him  in  authori- 
lime  for  due  reflection  and  delib-  ty.  He  alluded  to  the  misfor- 
eration  on  the  part  of  the  Depu-  tunes  of  the  royal  fiunily  with  deli-^ 
ties  themselves.  In  doing  so,  cacy  and  propriety.  While  hold*' 
they  avoided,  perhaps^  present  inguptothe  rest  of  Europe  a  desire 
disorders,  but  sowed  the  seeds  of  peace  as  well  as  liberty,  as  the 
of  future  ^contentions  at  least,  if  animating  spirit  of  France,  he 
oot  revolutions.  gave  assurance  that  respect  for 
The  opening  of  the  Chambers  the  rights  of  all,  and  consequent 
was  celebrated  at.  the  stated  time  public  stability^  would  enable  the 
and  in  the  osual  place,  with  all  new  Government  to  maintain  itself 
the  forms  of  a  royal  sitting,  so  for  unharmed  under  all  the  haxards 
as  they  were  applicable  to  the  of  a  forcible  change  of  djmasty. 
flew  state  of  things.  It  was  justly  That  portion  of  it,  which  spoke  of 
regarded  by  all  parties  as  a  crisis  his  own  personal  views  and  feel- 
ef  peculiar  difficulty  and  impor-  ings,  was  peculiarly  judicious  and 
tsnce.  About  half  the  Deputies  satisfactory.  *  I  hastened,' belays, 
elect  assembled,  mcluding  eome  *  to  the  midst  of  this  vaHant  People^ 
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followed  by  mj  famOy^  and  wear-  tbe  wishes  of  the  fictqrious  partj, 
iDg  those  colors,  which,  for  the  sec*  if  they  had  been  left  to  declare 
ond  timei  have  marked  among  us  the   throoe    forfeited     for    high 
the  triumph  of  liberty.     I  have  crimes,  without  betng  anticipated 
come,  firmly  resolved  to  devote  m  regard  to  it  by  the  King, 
myself  to  all  that  circumstaoces  Nothing  was  done  at  this  aii- 
sfaiould  require  of  me  in  the  situa-  ting ;  but  the  next  day  tbe  Cham- 
tion  wherein  they  have  placed  me,  hers  met,   and   M«  Ijabbey   de 
to  establish  the  empire  of  the  laws,  Pompi^res  having  taken  the  chair 
to  save  liberty  which  was  threaten-  as  senior  member,  they  proceed- 
ed, and  to  render  impossible   the  ed  to  verify  the  credentials  of 
return  of  evib  so  great,  by  secur-  tbe  several  Deputies  present,  and 
ing  forever  the  power  of  the  Char-  as  usual  chose  five  persons  to  be 
ter,  whose  name,  invoked  during  presented  to  the  Lieutenant  Gen- 
the  combat,  was  also  anpealed  to  eral,  out  of  whom  he,  as  succes- 
after  tbe  victory.     In  the  accom-  sor  to  the  ri| hts    of   the   King, 
plishmenc  of  this  noble  usk  it  is  should  select  tor  them  a  President, 
for  the  Chambers   to  guide  me*  They  were  MM.  Casimir  Pernor, 
All  rights  must  be  solemnly  guar-  J^ques  Lafitte,  Benjamin  Deleft- 
antied,  all  the  institutions  necessa-  sert,  Dupin,  and  Royer  CoUard  ; 
ry  to  their  full  and  firee  exercise  and  the  selection  fell  upon   M* 
must  receive  the  devefopment  of  Casimir    Perrier.     Baron  Pas- 
which  thay  have  need.    Attached  quier  was  appointed  President  of 
bff  indmitUum  and  conviction  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers.     Other 
tiwprineipki  of  a  fret  govern-  business  of  form  occupied    the 
meni^  I  ctecept  beforehand  all  the  Chambers  until  the  fourth  day  of 
eonsequenees  rfit»^  These  profes-  tbe  session,  August  fitb,  when  the 
sions  of  cordial  participation  in  the  important  prpceedings  for  amend- 
feelings  of  tbe   People,  whether  mg  the  Charter  and  transferring 
wtK>lly  sincere  or  not,  were  such  tbe  Crown  were  commenced,  and 
as  the  occasion  deonanded,  and  continued  during  the  succeeding 
served  to  augment  the  popularity  day,  on   which  these  impprtant 
of  the  Lieutenant  GreneraL  changes  were  finally  completed. 
He  concluded  by  announcing  and  the  Due  d'Orleans  became 
the  abdicatbn  of  Charles  and  the  King  of  tbe  Frenck. 
renunciatton    of    the     Dauphin,  Tbe  proposition  for  these  mod- 
wbich  he  had   received  laie  the  ifications  of  tbe  Grovemment  was 
night  before  firom   RambotitlieL  made  by  M.  Birard,  a  Depnty 
He  did  not  stale  that  any  reservar  very  generally    respected,    who 
tive  had  been  made  in  favor  of  had  efficiently  forwarded  the  re- 
tbe  Due  de  Bordeaux ;  nor  was  it  cent  movements.     It  consisted  of 
necessary ;  for  the  abdication  it-  a  series  of  Resolutions,  first,  de- 
self  was  a  mere  deference  to  ne-  clariog    the    throne    of   France 
oessity,  which  tbe  conditioD  an-  vacant  by  reason  of  tbe  events  of 
nexed  to  it  neither  strengthened  July;  secondly,  proposing  certain 
nor  diminished.     ladeed  it  would  suppressions,  alterations  and  ad- 
have  been  quiie  as  consonant  lo  ditions  in  tbe  text  of  the  Charter ; 
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diirdl]r»  stipulating  that  ceitm  were  tbe  prominent  speakers  in 
laws  shall  be  enacted  with  tbe  tbe  debate,  in  which  also  MM. 
least  possible  delay ;  and  lastly,  Bemamin  Constant,  Alexandre 
setting  forth'  that  on  condition  of  de  Laborde,  Demar^ay,  Angus- 
hb  accepting  these  conditions  and  tin  Perrier,  and  de  Brigode, 
propositions,  ^  tbe  Chamber  of  among  others,  took  more  or  less 
beputies  declares  that  the  uiii-  part.  In  regard  to  tbe  form  of 
▼ersal  and  argent  interest  of  tbe  the  debate,  we  need  only  say  that, 
French  nation  calls  to  the  throne  except  some  conversation  as  to 
His  Royal  Highness  Louis  Philip-  an  address  in  reply  to  tbe  speech 

Cd'Orleans,  Due  d'Orieans,  of  the  Lieutenant  General,  which 
ent.  G^eral  of  the  Kingdom,  ended  in  a  decision  that  the  pro- 
and  his  descendants  forever  in  the  position  of  M.  B^rard  should  take 
male  Hue  by  order  of  primogeni-  the  place  of  an  address,  -<—  ex- 
ture,  with  the  perpetual  exclusion  cepting  this,  tbe  debate  turned 
of  females  and  their  descendants,'  upon  the  merits  of  the  questions 
by  the  title  of  King  of  the  French,  presented  in  the  several  Resolu- 
As,  next  to  the  change  of  dynasQr,   tions. 

theie  conditions  and  propositions,  The  speech  of  M.  Birard, 
or  guarantees  as  they  are  often  which  introduced  tbe  whole  sub- 
called,  comprise  the  constitu-^  ject  to  the  consideration  of  the 
tiooal  advantages  secured  by  the  Chamber,  was  the  only  general 
Revolution,  they  will  justify  a  statement  of  the  views  of  the 
particular  examination.  Orleans  par^  ;   and  for  that  rea- 

Tbe  discussion  of  tbe  Resohi-  son  more  than  for  its  intrinsic 
tioas  was  perfectly  free,  insomuch  merits,  we  introduce  it  in  this 
that  several  royalut  Deputies  very   }dace. 

firmly  and  fully  expressed  their  -  M.  B^rard  said :  '  A  soiema 
attacbflaent  to  the  family  of  compact  united  the  French  Peo- 
Charles  X«,  although  none  of  pie  with  their  Monarch.  This 
them  went  so  for  as  to  defend  tbe  compact  bas  been  broken ;  and 
Orduiances,  and  several  of  them  the  violator  of  \%  has  no  tide  now 
spoke  With  sorrow  and  indignatbn  to  insist  on  its.execution.  Charles 
of  the  pernicious  councils,  by  X.  and  his  son  in  vain  pretend  to 
winch  the  King  had  been  misled,  transmit  a  power,  which  they  no 
Nothing  is  more  singular,  bow-  longer  possess.  Their  |)ower  is 
ever,  b  the  proceedings  of  these  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  thou- 
two  days,  than>  tbe  extreme  sands  of  vk^tims.  The  act  of 
brevity  of  tbe  debates,  the  ab-  abdicatbn,  which  has  been  laid 
sence  of  any  elaborate  speeches  before  you,  is  only  a  fresh  in- 
fer eflfect,  and  the  business  like  stance  of  perfidy.  The  appear- 
maaner  in  which  the  proposed  ance  of  legality  which  it  wears  is 
measures  were  discussed  and  set-  a  mere  deception.  It  is  a  brand 
tied.  MM.  B^rard,  Viilemain,  of  discord  thrown  among  us. 
Duptn,  fkis^be  Salverte,  Mau-  ^The  real  enemies  of  our  coun- 
guin.  La  Fayette,  Hyde  de  Neu-  try,  those  who  by  flattering  urged 
viUe,  de  Martignac,  and  de  Conny  the  fallen  Government  on  to  ruin, 
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wre  busy  ob  til  sides ;  tbejr  a»-  findameatal  laws  have  been  f»- 

stune  all  colors,  tbej  proohim  dl  cognised   by  him  aketdy ;    and 

opiDions.     If  a  vague  desire  of  odtor  principles,  other  kws,  are 

liberty,  seizes  on  seme  genevous  not  less  iodtspeBsable,  and  wiU 

minds,  our  enemies  hasten  to  take  also  be  seciired. 

adrabtage  of  a  sentidient,  whieh  '  We  are  the  elected  delegalee 

they  are  incapable  of  understand-  of  the  People.  vTbey  hare  eon* 

iog;    and  ultra-royalists  present  fided  to  us  the  defence  of  their 

themselves  in  the  guise  of  rigid  rights,  the    expression   of   their 

republicans.       Others    a&ct    a  wants.     Their  first  wants,  their 

hypocritical   anachment  for  the  dearest  interests,  are  liberty  and 

forgotten  son  of  the  conqueror  of  repose.     Tliey  have  conquered 

Europe,  which  would  ctumge  into  their  liber^ ;  it  is  for  us  to  secure 

hate,  if  there  could  be  any  serious  thfir  repose ;  and  we  cmiDOt  do 

ques^n  of  making  him  Chief  of  so  except  liy  giving  them  a  stable 

France.  and  just  GiMFemment.     It  is  idle 

^The    instability,    inseparable  to  pretend  that  in  doing  so,  we 

from  the  existing  forms  of  Gov-*  exceed  oor  powers.     I  could  re* 

emment,  encourages  the  proaio-  fute  this  objeotion,  if  there  was 

ters  of  discord.     Let  us  disarm  sufficient  occasion,  by  invoking 

them  by  putting  an  end  to  it.^   A  the  law  to  which  I  have  already 

supreme   law,  that  of  necessity,  referred,  that  of  iraperioos,  invior* 

has  placed  weapons  in  the  hands  cible  necessity, 

of  the  Parisians,  to  repel  oppres*  '  In  this  stale  of  things,  taking 
sion«     This  law  has  caused  us  to ,  into  consideration  the  grave  and 

adopt  as  a  provisiooary  Chief,  and  pressing   situation    in   ivhtch  the 

as  the   only  means  of  safety,  a  county  is  pieced,  the  bdispensa-* 

Prtnee,  who  is  the  «ncere  friend  ble   neoeesity   of  changing   ihie 

of  confltttutk)nai  institutions.    The  precarious  postiHre  for  a  saler  one, 

same  law  would  lead  us  to  adopt,  and  the  universal  wish  maaifimed 

without  delay  a  d^ailive  head  for  l^  France  to  obtain  the  complex 

the  State.  tion  of  her  instkutioos,  I  have  the 

^  But  whatev^  conGdenee  this  honor  to  propose  the  fitdlowing 
Prince  mspires,  the  rights  which  Resolutions.' 
we  are  called  upon  to  defend,  There  can  be  no  doubt  ^t  the 
oblige  us  to  establiah  the  coodir  Resolutions  had  been  fuUj  con-, 
tions,  under  which  he  shall  re*  eerted  and  arranged  out  of  the 
oeive  his  power.  Odiously  de-  Chamber,  before  they  were  pro* 
ceived  on  several  occasions,  it  will  posed  in  k.  If  this  did  not  ap-^ 
be  permitted  us  to  stipulate  the  pear  from  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
strictest  guarantees.  Our  institti-  positions  themselves,  k  would 
tions  are  inoomplete,  vhiated  even  from  the  dight  discussion  and 
m  certain  points  of  view  ;  it  is  alteration  they  received  in  passbg 
necessary  to  extend  and  reform  through  the  Chamber  to  become 
tbem.  The  Prboe,  who  is  at  our  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land* 
head,  is  already  aware  of  our  just  Indeed  there  is  little  to  be  select* 
wants.    The  principles  of  several  ed  from  the  debates  of  these  two 
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days,  whioh  accords  wkh  the  all  of  Napdeoo,  invoke  the  Repub- 
important  nature  of  the  subjects  in  lie,  and  proclaim  the  Doc  d'Or- 
agitation.  Except  .a  feeling  pro-  leans,  —  unshaken  in  your  duties, 
testation  on  the  part  of  M.  de  remember  your  oaths,  and  ac- 
MartigDac,  against  the  application  knowledge  the  sacred  rights  of 
of  the  word  fi^rocity  to  the  con-  the  royal  infant,  whom,  after  so 
duct  of  Charles,  the  most  remark-  many  misfortunes  Providence  lias 
able  speeches  in  opposition  to  the  given  to  France.  Think  of  the 
Resolutions  were  those  of  M.  de  judgment  of  posterity : — it  would 
Conny  and  of  M.  Hyde  de  Neu-  be  terrible.  Tou  would  not  wish 
▼ille.  M.  de  Conny  argued  at  that  history  should  sfiy  you  were 
some  length  the  claims  of  the  faithless  to  your  oaths.  The^eyes 
Due  de  Bordeaux  in  the  follow-  of  Europe  are  upon  us.  We 
ing  manner :  have  too  long  exhibited  to  her  a 

*  In  the  terrible  circumstances  spectacle  of  strange  instability ; 
ia  which  we  are  placed,  freedom  too  long  have  we  changed  sides, 
ot  debate  is  more  than  ever  a  sa-  as  often  as  victory  has  changed 
cred  law.  I  came  forward  at  the  colors.  Brought  back  to  truth  by 
voice  of  my  conscience ;  silence  misfortune,  let  us  remain  calm  in 
would  be  cowardice.  Social  or-  the  midst  of  so  many  turbulent 
der  is  shaken  to  its  foundations,  passions,  and  let  us  bestow  our 
These  tumultuous  commotjons,  respect  and  tears  upon  great  and 
which  suddenly  suspend  the  ac-   royal  disasters. 

tion  of  the  legitimate  powers  insti-  ^  By  continuing  faithful  to  our 

tuted  to  maintain  order  in  society,  duties,  I  wish  to  spare  our  coun- 

are   epochs  of  calamity,   which  try  all  the  calamities  and  crimes 

exercise  the  most  fatal  influence  consequent  on  usurpations:  View- 

upon, the  destiny  of  nations.     In-  ing   with  an  anxious  mind  the 

exorable    history,    rising    above  destiny  of   France,  I   perceive 

contemporary   passions,  will  im-  the  twofold  scourge  of  civil  and 

press  upon  these  lamentable  days  foreign  war  threatening  our  noble 

the   character  which  belongs  to  country,  I  perceive  liberty  disap- 

them,  and  the  cry  of  human  con-  pearing  forever,  I  perceive  French 

science   is  raised  to  consecrate  blood   flowing,    and   this    blood 

this  eternal  truth,  that  force  con-  would   recoil    upon   our    heads. 

iiitutei  no  right.  Deference  to  the  principle  of  i<^- 

*  In  these  times  of  trouble,  lib-  gi^macy,  that  principle  establish- 
erty  is  invoked,  but  the  expressbn  ed  by  the  Charter,  can  alone  pret 
of  thought  has  ceased  to  be  free,  serve  our  country  from  this  fear- 
Liber^  is  stifled  by  the  sanguina-  ful  destiny.  All  France  is  bound 
ry  cries,  which  carry  alarm  in  by  oaths.  The  army,  ever 
every  direction.  Sufier  not  your-  faithful,  will  bend  their  arms  he- 
selves  to  be  subjugated  by  the  fore  the  young  King.  I  call  to 
cries  which  resound  about  you.  witness  our  national  honor.  LiCt 
Statesmen,  remain  calm  in  the  us  not  exhibit  to  the  world  the 
midst  of  perils,  and  when  confqs-  scandal  of  perjury.  In  the  pros- 
ed voices  call  to  France  the  son  ence  of  the  sacred  rights  ot  the 

33* 
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Due  de  Bordeaux,  tbe  act  wliich  log  nj  aeotiroenta,  ware  I  to  as* 
abould  raise  the  Due  d'Orleana  aent  to  these  Res^UioDa.  Whb 
to  the  throne,  would  be  a  viola-  my  hand  upon  tpy  heart,  I  oatmot 
ttoQ  of  all  human  laws.  but  reject  the  dangeroua  aove- 

^As  a  Deputy,  rememberifig  reignty,  which  the  Commttee 
my  oaths  beiore  God,  who  will  proposes  to  establish.  The  mea9- 
judge  us,  I  have  truly  spdcen  my  ore  i;^Mch  you  contemplate,  is  of 
belief.  I  should  have  forfeited  the  deepest  import,  and  otj^ht  to 
the  esteem  of  my  adversaries,  if,  be  weighed  and  examined  widi 
in  the  perils  which  surround  us,  I  more  of  deliberation,  dian  it  seems 
had  remained  silent.  I  declare  about  to  receive.  It  is  dangerous 
the  sentiments  which  animate  me  to  rest  die  ftiture  destinies  of  a 
in  the  face  of  Heaven  :  I  would  great  People  upon  the  impres- 
express  th^m  at  the  cannon's  sions  of  a  moment.  But  I  have 
mouth.  If  the  principle  of  legiti*  not  received  fiom  Heaven  the 
macy  be  not  recognised  by  the  power  to  arrest  the  tfaunderbcdi. 
Charter,  I  must  say  that  I  see  not  To  the  acts,  which  it  is  proposed 
what  right  I  have  to  paiticipate  in  to  consummate,  i  can  but  oppose 
these  deliberations.'  my  wishes,  in  offering  up  the  sin- 

After  M .  Benjamin  Constant  cerest  prayers  for  the  repose  and 
had  made  some  remarks  in  reply  '  liberty  of  my  cornitiy.' 
to  M.  de  Conpy,  in  the  course  of  Nothing,  however,  which  could 
which  he  remarked  that  legitima^  be  said  by  the  friends  of  the  fallen 
cy,  in  its  ordinary  sense  could  no  dynasty,  w^  capable  of  having 
longer  be  invoked ;  and  that  *the  any  influence  on  so^  an  occa- 
only  legitimacy,  which  France  sion,  and  only  served  the  purpose 
now  admitted,  was  derived  from  of  a  personal  protest  on  the  part 
the  People  and  the  laws,  —  M.  of  tlie  speaker^  But  the  pecuiitr 
Hyde  de  Neuville  said  : —  position  of  La  Fayette,  as  the  pro- 

'  I  judge  no  man.  In  politics,  feasor  of  republictn  opinions  and 
as  in  religion,  all  consciences  are  the  most  trusted  individual  of  the 
not  sutnect  to  the  same  influen-  l^epublican  party,  gave  more  than 
oes.  Men  seeking  what  is  good  ordinary  moment  to  the  short 
may  folbw  different  paths.  Each  speech  in  whteh  he  expressed  his 
of  us  obeys  bis  own  conscience,  assent  to  the  Re8olutk>ns.  It  was 
mine  is  my  only  guide.  If  you  substantially  as  foNows  : 
do  not  partake  of  my  sentiments^  ^  On  ascending  this  tribone  to 
you  will  not  refuse  me  your  pronounce  an  opinbn  contested 
esteem.  I  have  done  everything  by  many  friends  of  liberty,  I  do 
which  a  Frenchman  could  do,  to  not  yield  to  any  enthusiasm  of 
prevent  the  calamities,  which  we  the  moment,  nor  am  I  seeking  a 
have  experienced.  I  have  been  popularity,  which  I  shall  never 
faithful  to  my  oaths.  I  did  not  prefer  to  the  discbarge  of  my 
betray  that  family,  which  false  duties.  The  repnblican  senti- 
friends  have  precifntated  into  an  ments  which  I  have  nlanifested  in 
abyss.  I  should  contradict  my  ail  times,  and  before  all  powers, 
Mfe,and  dishonor  myself  by  chang-   are  well  known  ^  but  these  senti* 
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meats  do  not  prevent  iny  being  iriikig  tb&  Chamber   of  Peers, 

tbe  defender  of  a  constittttional  were  ajQSbcted  by  some  uoaccoun- 

throne,  raised  by  the  will  of  the  table  scruples  as  to  tbe  violation 

Nation^  of    rights  nowise    more  sacred 

*  The  same  sentiments  animate  than  those  of  the  peerage  and  the 
me  at  the  present  crisis,  when  it  royal  family.  In  fact,  very  few 
has  been  judged  fitting  to  elevate  material  alterations  were  made  in 
to  tbe  coBStitotional  ihrooe  the  the  Resolutions,  as  reported  by 
Prince  Lieutenant  General.  And  the.  Commission  to  which  they 
I  am  bound  to  avow  that  the  were  referred ;  and  of  these  the 
choice  coincides  with  my  own  most  curious  was  on  motion  of 
desires  the  more,  in  proportion  as  M.  Dupin,  in' the  folio vring  words : 
I  know  him  better.  '  France    resumes    her    colors. 

^  But  I  shall  differ  firom  many  For  the  future  no  cockade  shall 
of  my  fellow  citizens  on  the  ques*  be  worn  but  thetricolored.'  This 
tion  of  hereditary  peerage,  i  amendment  was  adopted  by  ac- 
bave  always  thought  it  necessary  clamation.  It  seems  at  first  sight 
that  legislative  bodies  should  be  an  exceedingly  fi'ivolousand  rather 
divided  into  two  Chambers  dif-*  puerile  matter  to  occupy  the  atten- 
ferently  constituted;  but  never  tion  of  tbe  Chamber  at  such  a 
that  it  vras  useful  to  have  hered*  time,  and  to  be  made  an  article  of 
kary  legislators  and  judges.  •**«  the  new  constitutional  law.  But 
Aristocracy  is  a  bad  ingredient  to  we  suppose  it  was  intended  as  a 
be  introduced  into  popular  instil  propitiatory  offering  to  the  popu- 
tutions.  It  is,  therefore,  with  lar  sentiment,  being  equivalent  to 
great  satis&cdon.  that  I  find  you  a  provision  that  the  passions,  pur- 
engaged  in  a  measure  eonibrma*  poses,  doctrines,  and  principles  of 
ble  to  sentiments  which  I  have  the  first  Revolution  were  adopted 
all  my  life  declared,  and  which  I  as  the  inheritance  of  the  second. 
ean  now  only  repeat.  On  Saturday,  August  7tb,  tbe 

*  While  my  conscienee  forces  Resolutkms  as  amended  were 
me  to  reiterate  this  opbioo,  my  adopted  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
fellow  citizens  will  do  me  the  jus*  ties  by  a  vote  of  219  to  33,  the 
tice  to  acknowledge  that  if  I  affirmative  votes  being  just  four 
have  always  been  Ae  supporter  more  than  one .  ball  the  enure 
of  liberty,  I  have  never  ceased  legal  number  of  Deputies.  The 
to  be  the  supporter  of  public  question  was  taken  at  five  o'clock 
order.'  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Depu* 

ties  immediately  went  on  foot  in 

An  earnest  attempt  was  made  procession  to  the  Palais  Royal, 

by  M •  Mauguin  to  provide  for  a  escorted  by  the  National  Ghiards, 

purification  o(  tbe  magistracy  by  to  oier  their  Bill  of  Rights  and 

some  article  in  the  coiiditions  of  the  Crown  to  the  Due  d'Orleans. 

the  contemplated  Sovereignty,  but  M.  Lafitte,  the  President  of  the 

wttboot  success.     Men  who  felt  Chamber,  read  aloud  the  condi- 

no  heskatioii  about  cbao^ng  the  tions  on   which  the  Sovereignty 

dynaaQr  iiad  deoioiatang  or  abol-  was  proffered  to  him,  and  he  ac- 
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cepted  it  oo  those  cooditioos,  ter  of  Louis  AViil.,  as  recc^ois- 
pledging  himself  soleinoly  to  the  ing  the  principle  of  aetr&i  or  roy* 
performance  of  the  engagements  al  grant,  and  as  therefi>re  incoo- 
imposed.  Everything  passed  sistent  with  the  theory  of  national 
with  the  utmost  apparent  cor-  sovereignty,  which  ought  to  be 
dtality  and  sincerity  on  both  sides,  the  basis  of  a  constitutional  Char- 
Meanwhile  the  Chamber  of  ter.  In  place  of  this  preamble  a 
Peers,  which  had  been  vbry  little  new  one  was  substituted,  which 
considered  in  all  these  proceed-  declared  the  throne  to  be  vacant 
ings,  assembled  at  nine  o'clock  in  In  fact  and  by  right.  The  seve- 
the  evening,  after  the  proffer  of  ral  changes  in  the  body  of  the 
the  Crown  to  the  Due  d'Orleaos  Charter  concerned, 
and  the  acceptance  of  it  by  him,  1.  The  Public  Law  of  tke 
to  discuss  and  act  upon  the  Reso-  Frenchj  as  it  is  termed,  being  that 
lutions  which  had  been  sent  up  part  of  the  Charter,  which  in  our 
from  the  Deputies.  An  elaborate  constitutions  is  called  the  Decla- 
speech  was  made  by  M.  de  ration  of  Rights.  The  old  Char- 
Chateaubriand,  which  seems  to  ter,  while  it  secured  the  mabten- 
have  comprised  nearly  all  the  ance  and  protection  of  all  de- 
discussion  of  the  meeting,  warmly  nominations  of  Christianity,  en- 
maintaining  the  pretensions  of  the  titled  the  Catholic  the  religion  of 
Due  de  Bordeaux.  The  Peers  the  State :  the  new  one  makes 
professed  a  feeling  of  delicacy  in  no  such  distinction  in  favor  of  the 
regard  to  an  article  of  the  Reso-  Catholic  Church,  simply  desig- 
lutions,  which  unpeered  a  portion  nating  it  as  the  religion  professed 
oftheir  House,  and  abstained  from  by  the  majority  of  the  French. 
acting  upon  that,  but  adopted  all  It  also  assures  the  freedom  of  the 
the  rest  of  the  articles,  by  a  vote  Press  by  providing  that  the  cen- 
of  eighty  to  ten,  and  at  half  past  sorship  shall  never  be  re-estab- 
ten  o'clock  repaired  to  the  Palais  lisbed.  These  two  changes  are 
Royal  in  imitation  of  the  Depu-  of  course  decidedly  b  favor  of 
ties,  to  signify  their  assent  to  the  liberty,  the  second  evidently  so, 
new  constitutional  act,  —  thus  and  the  first  not  less  so,  as  it 
completing  the  formal  transfer  of  places  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
the  Crown.  persuasions  on  a  level.  That  is 
The  Declaration  of  Rights  thus  untrue,  however,  which  some  of 
sanctioned  by  the  future  King,  the  books  on  the  Revolution  a»- 
comprises  amendments  of  the  sert,  namely,  that  every  system 
Charter  of  Louis  XVIU.,  partly  of  faith,  whether  Christian  or  noti 
in  respect  of  articles  that  were  of  now  stands  on  the  same  footing 
a  temporary  nature,  and  partly  in  in  France.  The  ministers  of  the 
respect  of  general  principles.  In  Catholic  ^  and  other  Christian 
efi^t,  it  leaves  the  substance  of  confessions'  are  by  the  Charter 
the  Charter  as  it  stood,  only  to  receive  pay  from  the  public 
making  alterations  in  some  of  its  treasury,  and  of  course  the  Chris- 
provisions.  The  Deputies  sup-  tian  religion,  without  distinctioo 
pressed  the  preamble  of  the  Char-  of  sect,  is  the  religion  of  the  State, 
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3.  The  King*i    Oommment.  to  the  patriotism  and  courage  of 

The   oew   Charter    omits     the  the  National  Guard   and  all  the 

words  of  the  14th  article^  which  citizens.'     It  is  impossible  to  see 

Polignac  alleged  as  justifying  die  any  practical  bearing  which  this 

Ordinances,   and    expressly  de-  article  has,  unless  it  is  intended  as 

elares  that  the  King  shall  never  an  indirect  mode  of  inserting  a 

suspend  the  laws  or  dispense  with  recognition  of  the  National  Gruard. 

their   execution.      It  also  takes  If  so,  why  not  do  it  plainly  and 

away  the  exclusiire  right  of  the  directly  ? 

King  to  propose  laws,  and  coro^  5.  Special  Provisions.    These 

m^nicates  the  initiative  to  each  of  consist  of  an  article  annulling  all 

the  Chambers  in  eonunon  wkh  the  creations    of  Peers    during  the 

King  ;    thus  materially  abridgbg  reign  of  Charles  X.  and  provid- 

the  royal  authority.  ing  that  the  whole  subject  of  the 

3.  7%e  Chambert^  The  sit-  peerage  shall  undergo  revision, 
tings  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  Whether  hereditary  peerage  is 
which  previoudy  had  been  prir  consonant  whh  the  institutions 
race,  are  made  public.  Deputies  and  congenial  to  die  spirit  of  the 
are  eligible  at  the  age  of  thirty,  French,  we  do  not  stop  now  to 
instead  of  forty,  as  in  the  old  inquire;  but  supposing  that  the 
Charter ;  and  persons  otherwise  institution  itself  is  to  stand,  we  do 
qualified  become  electors  at  the  not  see  what  justice  or  reason 
age  of  twentyfive  instead  of  tbir-  there  is  in  disqualifying  the  nine-» 
ty ;  while  the  pecuniitry  qualifiea*  t^three  Peers  created  by  Charles 
tioo  of  both  Deputies  and  elec^  a.  Their  creation  was  just  as 
tors,  instead  pf  being  prescribed  lawful  as  that  of  any  of  their  fel-' 
in  the  Charter,  is  left  to  be  set^  lows,  being  by  a  similar  exercbe 
ded  by  a  law.  The  Chamber  of  royal  authority  under  the  Char- 
elects  its  own  President,  instead  ter.  Every  consideration  of  their 
of  submitting  a  h'st  of  five  cani-  personal  devotedness  to  Charles, 
didates  to  the  King.    It   is  ex^  of  the  want  of  iaimess  in  the  cir<» 

Eressly  provided  that  no  tax  can  cumstances  of    their  exaltation, 

a  established  nor  imposed,  if  it  and  of   the    injurious    infiuence 

has  not  been  consented  to  by  the  they  might  exert  in  the  new  order 

two  Chambers  and  sanctioned  by  of  things,  applies  with  equal  force 

the  King.  lo  a   great  number  of   judicial 

4.  Particular  Rigkis.  Two  functionaries,  whom  the  Deputies 
new  articles  are  introduced  here,  left  untouched.  But  in  truth 
one  of  which  seems  to  be  a  mere  very  little  respect  was  paid  in  any 
Bourish  of  rhetoric,  and  the  other  part  of  these  proceedings  to  the 
onworthy  the  dignity  of  the  io*^  Peers,  who  seem  to  have  been 
atruuient.  Of  the  letter,  which  Righted  purposely  in  many  par- 
regalates  the  color  of  the  cockade,  ticulars,  and  who  were  certainly 
we  have  already  spoken.  The  injured  as  a  body  by  this  indi- 
fermer  is  hi  these  words :  ^  The  vidnal  act ;  for  if  the  Deputies 
present  Charter,  and  the  rights  had  power  to  degrade  ninety- 
it  consecrates,  sbidl  be  intrusted  three  of   the  Peers,  they   had 
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power  to  abolish  the  whole  Cham-  arraogements  being  made  for  ad- 

oer.  mioisteriDg  the  oath  of  office  to 

The  remaining    article   under  the  new  King  on  Monday  next 

this  head,  and  the  last  we  have  to  following  the  completion  of   the 

mention,  consists  of  nine  promises  changes   in   the    Charter.     The 

of  laws,  to  be  enacted  with  the  Lieutenant  General   had  greadj 

shortest  possible  delay.      These  furthered  his  own  popularity  by 

are  the  extension  of  the  trial  by  the  cordiality  of  his  participation 

jury  to  ofiences  of  the  Press,  and  in  all  that  was  done  lor  the  secu- 

political  offences ;  the  responsibil-  rity  of  the  public  liberties,  and 

ity  of  Ministers  and  the  secondary  the  friends  of  the  new  dynasty 

agents  of  Government ;   the  re-  feh  that  it  was  desirable  to  sail  on 

election  of  Deputies  appointed  to  the  tide  of  flood  to  the   point  at 

public  functionswith  salaries ;  the  which  they  aimed, 
annual  voting  of  the  army  esti-       The    Baron    Capelle,  in   the 

mates ;  the  organization  of  the  work  which  he  has  published  on 

National  Guards,  with  the  inter-  the  Revolution,   laments  that  the 

vention  of  the  National  Gkiards  in  new  King  was   neither  anointed 

the  choice  of  their  officers ;  pro-  nor  crowned,  but  simply  installed, 

visions  to  insure  in  a  legal  manner  as  they  instal  the  presiaing  officer 

the  state  of  officers  of  every  grade  of  a  court  of  justice.     It  is  truly  la- 

by   land  and  sea;   departmental  mentable  that   the    principles  of 

and  municipal  institutions  found-  civil  liberty  have  made  such  small 

ed  upon  an  elective  system ;  pub-  advances  in  Europe,  that  sensible 

lie  instruction  and  the  freedom  of  men  should  condderthe  mumme- 

education ;   the  abolition  of   the  ry  and  extravagance  of  the  forms 

double  vote,  and  the  settling  of  of    royal    coronation   used     by 

the  qualifications  of  electors  and  Charles  X.  as  alone  suited  to  ^  the 

of  eligibility.  advanced  civilization  of  France.' 

All  these  modifications  of  the  The  journals  of  the  day  dignified 

Charter  augmented    the  popular  the  ceremony  with  the  name  of 

liberties,  but  came  so  far  short  of  enthronement ;  and  the  phrase  is 

the  wishes  of  the  more  ardent  of  well  enough ;  but  whatever  de- 

the  victors  of  the  Barricades,  that  nomination  it  should  bear,  the  act 

great  fear  was  entertained  of  some  of  quaWying  the  Due  d'Orleans 

furious  ebullition  of  public  oppo-  was  sufficiently  solemn  and  im- 

,  sition  to   the  proceedings-  of  the  pressive,  and  attended  with  quite 

Chambers.       However,  by    the  as  much  of  state  as  belongs  to  a 

exertions  of  the  leading  republi-  revTilutionary  monarch.     It  took 

cans   among    the   Deputies    the  place  in  the  hall  of  the  Deputies, 

effervescence  was  made  to  sub-  m  presence  of  all  the  parties  to  the 

side,  and  the  whole  went  off  with-  late  legislativje  acts.     M.  Casimir 

out  the  commission   of  any  vio-  Perrier  read  aloud  the  Dechura- 

lence.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  tion  of  the  Chamber  pf  Deputies, 

of  disorder,  the  settlement  of  the  and  presented  it  to  the  Lieutenant 

Government    wag     energetically  Greneral,  ^ho  then  requested  and 

hurried  forward  by  the  Deputies,  received  of  Baron  Pasquier  the 
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act  of  adhesioo  of  the  Peers, —  ed  never  to  occupy  the  throDO 

The  Prince  then  rose  and  said :  to  which  the   national  will  has 

^  I  have  read  with  great  atten-  called  me ;  but  I  yield  tp  this 
tioQ  the  Declaration  of  the  Cham-  will,  expressed  by  the  Chambers 
ber  of  Deputies  and  the  act  of  in  the  name  of  the  French  Peo- 
adhesionoi  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  pie,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
I  have  weighed  a^d  meditated  all  Charter  and  ihe  laws.  The  wise 
their  expressions.  I  accept  with-  modifications  which  we  have  made 
out  restriction  or  reserve  the  con-  in  the  Charter  guai*anty  the  secu- 
ditiona  and  engagementSi  which  rity  of  the  future;  and  France, 
it  contains,  and  the  tide  of  King  I  trust,  will  be  happy  at  home  and 
of  the  French,  which  it  confers  respected  abroad ;  and  the  peace 
upon  me ;  and  I  am  ready  to  of  Europe  more  and  more  con- 
swear  to  their  observance.'  firmed.' 

M.  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  acting  v  To  render  the  peremony  more 

Keeper  ol  the  seals,  delivered  the  impressive  the  insignia  of  royalty 

form  of  the  oath  to  die  King,  who,  were  presented  to  the  King  by 

according  to  the  New  England  four  Marshals  of  France.     Mar- 

ibrm  of   swearing    practised  in  shal   Jllacdonald    presented   the 

Franca,  raised  his  hand,  and  pro-  crown,  Marshal  Oudinot  the  scep- 

Douoced  the  words  of  ^the  oath  as  tre.  Marshal  Mortier  the  sword, 

follows  :— -  and  Marshal  Molitor  the  hand  of 

^  In   the  presence  of  God  I  justice, 

swear  faithfully  to  observe   the  M.  Dupont  de  I'Eure  conclud- 

constitutional  Charter,  with  the  ed  the   proceedings  by   inviting 

modifications    expressed    in  the  the  Deputies  to  meet  the  next 

Declaration  of  the  Chamber  of  day  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 

Deputies;  to  govern  only  by  the  the  King  and  obedience  to  the 

laws  and  according  to  the  laws ;  constitutional    Charter    and    the 

lo  cause  exact  and  impartial  jus-  laws,  and  the  assembly  separated 

tice  to  be  dope  to  every  one  ac-  amid  acclamations  of  applause,  the 

cording  to  his  rights ;  and  to  act  Due  d'Orleans  being  now  Louis 

in  all  things  with  a  sole  view  to  Philippe,  King  of  the  French. 

the  interest,  the  happbess,  and  The  first  care  of  the  King  was, 

the  glory  of  the  French  People.'  of  course,  to  fix  the  organization 

The  King  then  having  subscrib-  of  his  Cabinet  on  a  permanent 

ed  the  three  documents,  sat  down  basis.     The  Moniteur  of  August 

and    pronounced    the    following  12th  announced  that  M.  Dupont 

brief  speech: —  de  I'Eure  was  appointed  Keeper 

^  I  have  performed  a  great  act.  of  the   Seals ;  General   Gerard, 

I  deeply  feel  the  weight  of  the  Minister  of  War;  the  Due  de 

duties  which  it  imposes  upon  me ;  Broglie,  of  Public  Instruction  ; 

but  my  conscience  tells  me  that  I  M.  Guizot,  of  the  Interior ;  Ba- 

sball  fulfil  them;  and  it  is  with  ron  Louis,  of  Finance;  Comte 

the  full  conviction  of  thb  that  I  Mol^,  of  Foreign   Affairs ;  and 

have  accepted  the  conditions  pro-  Comte    S^bastiani,    of    Marine. 

posed  to  me.    I  could  have  wish-  At  the  same  time  MM.  Lafitte, 
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Casimir  Perkier,  Dupio,  and  Big^  menu,  ix4iiGh  ooeypied  the  AttMH* 

tx>D  beoame  members  of  the  Cabi^  tion  of  tiM  new  Miotetara,  those 

net    without    holding   portiblios.  of  the  jonrDallsts  were  not  the 

These  eminent  indiriduals,  moat  least  urgent.     While  their  fear« 

of  whom  we  have  had  frequent  lesa  oonduct  had  certainty  entitled 

occasion  to  mention  in  the  fore-^  them  to  be  well  considered,  yet  if 

going    pages,     represented     the  they  were  desirous  dins  to  can* 

moderate  party  among  the  ene-  eel  the  merit  of  their  professedly 

mies  of  the  late  dynasty  ;  and  the  patriotic  exertions  by  receiving 

same  reasons,  which  had  seemed  oompeneation  as  for  mercenary 

to  exact  the  hasty  proceeding  of  services  performed,  it  may  wefl 

the  Deputies  in  the  transfer  of  be  supposed  that  no  Government, 

the  Cro^,  namely,  the  danger  in  the  then  state  of  France,  would 

of  commotions  in  France  and  the  feel  disposed  to  slight  the  pretefr* 

necessity  of  conciliating  the  rest  sions  of  those,  who  governed  the 

of   Europe,  —  spoke    loudly    in  movements    of    the    newspaper 

favor  of  the  formation  of  a  Cabi-  Press. 

net  of  moderate  views.  The  next  care  of  the  new  Mtn* 

The     Ministers     immediately  isters  was  to  phce  themselves  in 

proceeded  to  reform  the  officers  amicable  commnnicatioo  with  the 

of  the  army  and  the  emphyii  in  various  powers  in  Europe.    As  to 

the  civil  departments,  by  substi^  the  United  States  there  was  of 

tuting  for  those,  who  held  theif  Coursena room  for donbtordifficul- 

offices  or  commissions  from  the  ty.  Mr  Rives  was  aoKMig  the  earli- 

late  Government,   men  of  their  est  of  the  diplomatic  agents  in  Paris 

own  political  opinions.     This  was  to  o^  his  good  wishes  to  a  Gov* 

undoubtedly  just  and  proper  in  emment,     which,     beside     the 

such  a  case  as  a  change  of  dynas^  advantages    of   having  platisibie 

ty,  a  political  Revolution  brought  grounds  of  ri§^t  to  stand  upon  in 

on  by  the  usurpation  of  the  pre*  the  sense  of  legitimacy,  had  the 

vious  head  of  the  State,  and  es-  nobler  claim  to  respect,  in  the 

sential,  indeed,  to  the  stability  of  republican  Sense,    as  being  the 

the  new  institutions.    The  officers  produce  of  the  sovereign  will  of 

of  the  old  army  now  had  their  re-  the  People.     Our  Oovenmient 

venge  for  the  neglect  to  which  entered,  without  hesitation,  inio 

they   had   been   cbomed   during  the  most  cordial  atid  friendly  in- 

the  two  last  reigns.    To  have  tercourse  with  that  of  Louis  Fhil* 

been  prominent  in  the  days  of  the  h>pe.     Nor  could  Great  Britain 

Republic  oii  the  Empire  became  fail  to  see   that,  in  the  recent 

a  title  to  r^vard,  not  a  badge  of  events,  France  bad  but  imitated 

disgrace.      The  victors  of   the  the  proceedmgs  of  the   revohi- 

Three  Days  did  not  naanifest  any  tion,  by  virtue  of  which  alone  the 

indisposition  to  be  recompensed  House  of  Hanover  ascended  the 

for  the  t6ils  and  dangers  and  loss-  throne.    Whatever  sympathy  the 

es  they  had  undergone  during  the  Duke  of  Welliiigton  had  for  the 

last  week  of  July.  -  In  the  claims  fate  of  Charles  X.,  ft  was  tmpos^ 

for  official  honors  and    emoki-  sible  for  bim  to  deny  that  this 
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unhappy  Prbce  had  provoked  with  well  founded  dread  lest  the 
and  jusdy  incurred  bis  misfor-  diffusion  of  the  sentiment  of  free* 
tunes.  Nor  would  the  Duke,  or  dom  and  national  independence 
any  other  English  Minister,  how-  from  France  to  other  countries 
ererstrained  the  notions  he  might  should  kindle  up  intestine  com- 
entenaia  of  legitimacy,  have  pre-  motion  and  foreign  war  from  one 
sumed  to  propose  the  quixotic  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  It 
plan  of  refusing  to  acknowledge  is  not  surprising  that  Sovereigns, 
Louis  Philippe.  England,  there-  whose  whole  rule  was^a  series  of 
fore,  from  principle,  and  the  usurpations  such  as  that  which 
Netherfainds,  a^  much  from  fear  had  just  hurled  Charles  X.  from 
as  principle,  manifested  no  re-  his  throne,  and  who  held  their 
hictance  in  renewing  their  amica-  authority  only  hy  the  tenure  of 
ble  relatbns  with  France.  Aus-  conquest  or  successful  oppression 
tria,  Prtissia,  and  Spain  were  less  of  their  natural  subjects,  should 

K)mpt  in  doing  so;  but  they,  b^n  to  feel  a  terrible  looking 
e  some  of  the  minor  States,  did  forward  to  judgment,  when  they 
oot  fed  bold  enough,  either  indi-  heard  the  lesson  of  popular 
▼idually  or  collectively,  to  defy  strength  and  popular  venseance, 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  which  if  which  the  barricades  of  Paris 
duly  provoked,  seemed  as  capa-  proclaimed  to  every  subject  of 
ble  now,  as  it  was  thirty  years  misrule  throughout  the  civilized 
before,  of  sending  out  its  armed   world. 

iBissionaries  to  preach  a  fearful       They  saw  that  France  had  re- 
doctrine  of  liberty  and  conquest  opened  a  school  of  liberty  for  the 
in  erery  comer  of  Europe.    Kus-  teaching  of  nations.      The  Mar- 
sia  made  a  stand  aniinst  the  dan*   seilles  Hymn  had  again  become 
gerous  example  of  popular  right  classic  verse,  chanted  by  every 
taking  to  itself  the  companionship  voice    and  seemingly  sacred   to 
of  popular  might;    but  the  do-  every   heart,    where   but  a  few 
mestic    troubles    of    the    Czar  weeks   before   to  lisp   its  name 
coropded  him  also  to  temporize,   would  have  been  sedition.     The 
and  at  last  acknowledge  the  new  Reveil  du  Peuple  rang  once  more 
Government  when  he  could  no   through    France,   arousing    her 
loiter  help  doing  it.      France   myriads    like    a    trumpet    call, 
heraelf,  with  the  democratic  vigor  The  tricolored  flag,  which  had 
of  a  national  eflbrt,  speedily  arm-  waved  in  triumph  over  so  many 
ed  her  popnbtbn  and  assumed  well  fought  and  hard  won  fields 
tbe  attitude  of  defensive  energy  of  battle,  was  unfurled  again,  and 
sotted  10  her  new  position ;    and   flung  abroad  to  the  breeze  as  the 
white  profeflsing  an  earnest  desire  standard  of  a  martial  people,  full 
to  preserve  peace,  prepared  her-  of   enthusiasm    and   ardor,   and 
sell  to  encounter  the  hazards  of  proud  to  avow  those   forbidden 
war  without  reluctance  or  appre-  tenets  of  .national  independence, 
baasioo.  which  European  princes  would 

All  Bkirope  now  stood  in  fear-   gladly   keep   confined    to  these 
fid  and  anxious  expectation,  filled   wilds  of  America.    What  wonder 
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tbtt  Nicholas,  or  Frederick  WO-  mists  that  hover  about  the  lower 

Ham,  or  Francb  of  Austria,  or  sky.     It  ceased  to  be  a  consid- 

William  of  Nassau  should  bare  mmtkm  siraphr  of  the  now  com- 

trembled  in  the  ioroost  recesses  peratively  trifling  inquiry,  of  what 

of  their  palaces  ?    For  they  saw  dynasty  should  sit  on  the  tfarooe 

France    again  revolutionary,  re*  of  Saint  Louis.      In  the  devel- 

vived,  regenerate,  snapping  asun-  opement  of  the  principle  wfaicb 

der  the  chains  which  had  been  was  now  the  basb  of  the  public 

fastened   upon   her  at  Waterloo  law  of  the  French,  that  aeitber 

like  Sampson  escaping  from  the  divine  communicatbn  to  a  favor- 

toils  of  Delilah,  and  standing  up  ed    individual    or    family,    nor 

in    her   strength    as    an    armed  transmission   by  hereditary  sue- 

knight  ready  to  do  battle  against  cession,    nor    prescripdoo,     nor 

all  challengers.  concession  from  the  head  of  the 

church,  nor  consecratioQ  by  his 

It  comes  not  within  the  scope  legates  and  bishops,  was  the  le» 

and  compass  of  our  present  pur-  gitimate  souree  of  power,  but  that 

pose  to  ioUow  the  efiects  of  the  it  flowed  onty  from  the  sitpreflM 

Kevolutkm  at   home  or  abroad,  will  of  the  People; — and  in  the 

The  repetition  of  the  barricades  consideratkin  whether  the  defence 

of  Paris  in  Brussels,  the  troubles  of  their  own  institntkms  did  not 

in  Italy,  the  revolt  of  the  heroic  require  them    to   antkipate   the 

Poles,  die  discussion  of  consdtu-  formation  of  a  hostile  league  ot 

uonal  reform  in  England, — these  crowned  heads,  and  to  propagate 

and  other  kindred  topics  belong  the  faith  of  liberty  as  it  were 

to  the  history  of  another  year,  tfi  partUms  tnfidtUuM^  so  as  to 

We  leave  the  French  with  the  raise  up  beforehand  an  adversary 

form  and  conditions  of  Govern-  league  of  die  governed  miDioos 

ment   wbfeb  their   leaders   had  for    their    reciprocal  proteetioQ 

chosen  for   them,  entering  upon  against  the  governing  rew;  —  in 

the  agitated    career  of  freedom  such  deep  and  all  oomprehensive 

under  better  auspices  than  in  the  subjects  of  interest  was  the  rife 

old   time.     The.  whole   field  of  mind  of  France  now  absorbed,  to 

political    disquisition    was    now  the  exclusion  of  every  Dseaner 

open    to  her  writers    and    her  thrag.    To  the  French  there  had 

speakers^    With  them,  it  was  no  commenced   a   period  of  daring 

longer  a  dispute  of  ordinances  speculation,  of  bold  purpose,  ot 

or  double   vote,  or  censorships,  brilliant  promise :  to  all  but  the 

and  still  less  of  Villfele  or  Polig-  French,  a  period  of  vehement 

nao,  those  ministerial  bugbears,  agitation  and  unooDtroUabie   ao- 

whk^h  bad  so  knig  been  used  to  Ik^itude.      The    meteor   star  of 

frighten  men  withal.    These  were  revdutu»    had  arisen  to    poor 

trivial  questions  which  had  pasfr*  forth  its  stormy  light  upon  the 

ed   awi^   forever,   and  yielded  nations :   but  what  preeumptuovB 

place  to  more  stirring  matters,  as  gazer  could  presume  to  calcuhM 

the  rushing  tempest  clears  off  the  its  orbit? 
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Oppomiion  of  the  AUiti  to  Republican  Govemmente.  —  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlandi —  The  Crtaiion  of  the  Congresi  of  Vienna. 
-•—  United  Provinces j  blande^  ^c,  of  German  Origin.  —  WaUoone 
of  ^  GaUic  race.  —  ConUeU  cf  the  FMh  Century  between  the 
&diami  and  Saxons,  —  Conversion  of  pTitikend  to  Christianity. 

—  Conquest  of  the  Country  by  Charlemagne. —  Corporate  Trades. 

—  Chmies  the  great  grandfather  of  Charles  Fifth.  —  Marriage 
<^his  daughter  with  JUaontniUian  of  Austria.  —  Connexion  with 
Perdinand  and  LabeUa.  —  Charles  Fffth.  —  Reformation.  —  Inr 
mnsition.  — -  Philip.  —  William  of  Japan.  —  The  obnoxious  Jlftfi- 
tster  CrransfiUe.  —  Gueux  or  Beggars^  the  title  of  the  Opposers 
4if  Government.  —  Division  between  th^  Protestants  and  Caiho^ 
lies.  —  Union  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces.'^' Power  of  the 
Dutch  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Ei^eenth  Centuries.  —  Conquests 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  —  fVencA  Revolution.  —  Batavian 
R^ublic — Kingdom  of  Holland.  —  French  Province.  —  Bel- 
gium annexed  to  i^rance.  —  Revolution  of  IS13.  —  Restoration  of 
Mouse  of  Nassau.  —  Constitution.  —  Belgium  united  with  Hot- 
land.  —  Jhsembly  ef  Notables.  — Amended  Constitution.  —  Ptt6- 
lie  Debt.  —  Situation  of  the  Netherlands  as  to  Forei^  Powers.  — 
Internal  Disputes  from  the  CathoUe  Religion  and  Education. '^ 
Free  Trade  and  Restriction.  —  Ordinances  as  to  Language.  — 
Bud^.  —  M.de  Potter.  — His  Trial.  — Session  of  1829.— 
Mimwterial  Responsibility,  — -  Law  on  the  Press.  —  Revolution  of 
26th  August^  1830.  —  bemands  of  the  Belgians. — Meeting  of 
the  States  General^  i2th  September^  1630.  — King's  Speech.— 
Provisional  Government  at  Brussels.  —  Attack  of  Prince  Fre^ 
deric.  —  Reco^ition  of  Belgians  by  the  Prince  of  Oran^.  — 
Return  ofM.  de  Potter  to  Brussels.  —  Character  of  King  William. 

Whbh  in  1814,  after  the  down-  pean  society,  a  cardinal  principle, 

fid   of   the  great  clueftaifi,   the  by  which  they  were  actuated,  was 

Pleoipotentiaries  of  the  primary  hostility  to  aU  republics.     Recol- 

powers  met  in  Congress  to  parcel  lectlng  what  Kings  and  Emperors 

out  the  fruits  of  their  victories  and  had  suffered  from  the  anarchists 

to  reconstruct  the  fabric  of  Euro-  and  military  despotsof  France,  they 
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did  not  enter  into  any  minute  ex-  substitutbg  a  king  for  an  heredi- 
amination  of  the  modifications  of  tary  stadtbolder  and  transferring 
which  this  class  of  governments  is  to  the  sovereign  the  whole  execu- 
susceptible.  The  status  ante  bd'  tive  power,  much  of  which  had 
/urn,  on  the  strength  of  which  the  formerly  been  shared  with  the 
Allies  had  fought'  and  conquered,  States  General  and  the  Provincial 
was  good  for  the  Prince  but  of  no  States,  is  far  from  constituting  the 
avail  when  applied  to  the  People,  most  important  ipatter  connected 
It  is  true,  the  absurdity  was  not  with  the  construction  of  the  King- 
attempted  of  subjecting  the  hardy  dom  of  the  Netherlands. 
Swiss  peasantry,  who  had  retain-  This  state  is  truly  and  em- 
ed  at  least  a  nominal  independence  phatically  a  creation  of  the  Coo- 
in  the  worst  of  times,  to  the  sway  gress  of  Vienna,  and  as,  from  re- 
of  sovereign  princes,  but  the  an-  cent  events,  it  is  probable  its  two 
cient  renown  of  Venice  and  Ge-  great  divisions,  which  were  dis- 
noa  pleaded  in  vain  for  their  re-  connected  prior  to  1814,  for  near- 
oewed  existence  as  separate  ly  two  centuries  and  a  half,  will 
States ;  and  it  could  hardly  be  hereafter  form  separate  principali- 
expected  that,  in  taking  from  ties,  a  brief  reference  to  some  of 
France  some  of  the  most  valuable  the  causes  which  produced  the 
additbns  made  to  her  territory  by  marked  dissimilarity  between  the 
the  Republican  and  Imperial  Gov-  people  of  Holland  and  Belgium 
emments,  it  was  intended  to  give  may  not,  at  this  time,  be  without 
places  in  the  councils  of  Europe  advantage, 
to  the  untitled  burghers  of  Though  the  history  of  the 
Amsterdam,  or  to  constitute  into  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  fully 
a  republic  those  Austrian  provin-  shows  that  the  influence  of  religion 
ces,  which  had  of  old  preferred  and  present  interest  are  nxire  in- 
despotism  and  the  inquisiiion  to  fluential  with  nations  than  the  re- 
independence,  accompanied  by  collection  of  a  common  origin,  it 
religious  toleration.  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the 

The   well  concerted  plans  of  northern  section  of  the  Kingdom, 

the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Oi^  constituting  the  old  Republic  of 

ange  had,  indeed,  in  some  degree  the  United  Provinces,  as  well  as 

relieved  Mettemich  and  Castle-  Flanders   and   the   western   and 

reagh  and  their  worthy  associates  maritime  districts,  was  settled  by 

from  the  responsibility  of  proclaim-  inhabitants  from  Grermany,  while 

ing  to  the  enterprbing  and  indus-  only  the    people    between    the 

trious  Hollanders  that  that  system,  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt,  denomi- 

under  which  their  ancestors  had  nated  Walloons,  belonged  to  the 

immortalized   themselves    by   an  Gallic  race.     The  territory  of  the 

almost  continued  struggle  of  eighty  latter,  indeed,  with  a  portion  of 

years  with  the  then  most  poweriul  France,  formed  one  of  the  three 

State  of  Christendom,  was  gone  parts  of   ancient    Graul,   and   is 

forever.  known  by  the  name  of  Belgium 

But  the  change  which  the  Gov-  in   the   Commentaries  of  Julius 

ernment  of  Holland  underwent  in  Caesar. 
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In  the  contests  of  die  iSith  cen-  of  the  successful  eflbrts^  of  the 

tury  between  the  Saliaus  and  the  burghers  agaiost  the  influence  of 

Saxons  we  have  a  prototype  of  feudality.      The  Courts  of  the 

the  long  wars  which  were  to  arise  Provinces,  also,  though  acknow- 

between   France    and   Englahd,  lodging  a  nominal  dependence  on 

and  which,  as  has  since  so  fire-  the  Emperor,  ruled  without  refer- 

auently  happened,  were  then  set-  ence  to  the  superior  lord, 
ed  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
In  a  subsequent  age,  even  centuries,  the  Government  of  the 
those  Districts  which  bad  been  Netherlands  was  in  a  great  meas- 
enabled  to  escape  the  Roman  ure  concentrated  in  the  houses  of 
yoke,  were  compelled  to  submit  Burgundy  and  Bavaria,  which 
to  the  combined  operations  of  were  closely  connected  by  inter- 
Christianity  and  civilization ;  and  marriages.  Charles,  the  great 
when,  aboutr4he  commencement  grandfather  of  the  illustrious  mon- 
of  the  ninth  century,  Witikend,  arch  of  that  name,  having  under 
the  last  avenger  of  national  inde-  his  domination  an  extent  of  terri- 
pendence,  was  converted  to  Chris-  tory,  exceeding  that  of  the  late 
tiaoity  and  became  a  noble  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  con- 
Court  of  Charlemagne,  the  con-  ceived  the  idea  of  assuming  the 
quest  of  his  country  was  consum-  royal  diadem, — a  project  that, 
mated.  according  to  the  views  of  those 
The  same  causes  were  every-  times,  .required  the  sanction  of  the 
where  attended  with  similar  ef-  Emperor,  but  in  obtaining  which 
fects.  The  origin  of  the  Italian  he  was  defeated  by  his  own  arro- 
RepubUcs  of  the  middle  age  and  gance. 

the  resistance  which  the  cities  of      The  daughter  and    ^eiress  of 

Germany  oiiered   to    the  neigh-  Charles   married   Maximilian  of 

boring  barons  present  many  analo-  Austria.     His  son  and  daughter 

gous  features.    The  despotism  of  formed  matrimonial    connexions 

the  Franks  led  the  Netherlanders  with  the  daughter  and  son  of  Fer- 

to  form  those  associations  for  mu-  dinand  and  Isabella  of  Castile  and 

tua>  protection    in    the  diflTerent  Arragon,  — an  alliance  which  led 

towns,  which  are  the   foundation  to  the  connexion  with  Spain,— 

of  many  of  their  most  valuable  a  connexion  which  cost  the  Dutch 

municipal  rights,  and  which,  under  two  thirds  of  a  century  of  nrotract- 

almost  the  same  name  of  Guild  ed  war  and  suffering,  before  their 

or  Guilder,  are  to  be  recognised  deliverance  from  all  foreign  sway 

as  the  basis  of  the  English  corpo-  was  gloriously  achieved. 
rate  Trades.     Within  a  century       The  fruit  of  this  marriage  was 

from  the  death  of  Charlemagne  ^he  Emperor  Charles  Fifth,  who 

ibese  corporations  had  extended  was  inaugurated  Duke  of  Brabant 

themselves   over    the    whol^   of  and  Count  of  Flanders  and  Hol- 

Flanders ;  and  after  the.  crusades  land,  and  became,  by  other  titles 

bad  diminished  the  power  of  the  and  acquisitions,  Sovereign  of  all 

Nobles  and  increased  that  of  the  the   Netherlands   almost  at   the 

People,  we  trace  many  examples  same  epoch  that  the  principles  of 

34* 
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the  reformation  were  adopted  and  in  the  feudal  monarchies  of  the 

promulgated  in  the    Low  Coun-  middle  ages, 

tries  by  the  Bishops  of  Utrecht,  The    most  insidious    attempts 

the  learned  Erasmus  of  Rotter-  were  made  to  wrest  the  liberties 

dam,  and  other  distinguished  indi-  of  the  People    from    them,  but 

viduals.  they  were  efiectualiy  thwarted  by 

It  is  from  this  date  that  we  may  William  of  Nassau,  who  corn- 
trace  those  distinctions  between  menced  in  the  States  General  in 
the  Northern  and  Southern  prov-  1559,  a  constitutional  resistance, 
inces,  which,  fostered  by  national  to  which  subsequent  events  corn- 
institutions  leading  to  the  pursuit  pelled  him  to  give  a  totally  diflfer- 
of  different  branches  of  industry,  ent  aspect.  In  the  early  discus- 
overcame  all  ties  of  primitive  ori-  sions,  the  removal  of  an  obnox- 
gin  and  common  language,  and  ious  minister  was  the  ostensible 
led  to  those  frequent  altercations,  grouijd  of  opposition,  and  the 
for  which,  the  deliberations  of  the  name  of  Granville  figures  as  much 
Netherlands  Liegislature  during  in  the  annals  of  1560,  as  that  of 
the  whole  period  of  its  short-lived  Vanmaanen  in  those  of  1830 ;  but 
existence,  was  conspicuous.  the  stress  laid  on  those  compara- 

Charles,   who,   while   on    the  tively  idsignificant  individnals,  in 

throne,  had  never  discovered  what  the  one  and  the  other  case,  only 

his   simple    effort    to  make  two  proves  how  much   easier  it  is  to 

watches  go  alike  taught  him  while  interest  the  feelings  of  the  people 

in  retirement,  the  absolute  impos-  against  obnoxious  rulers  than  to 

sibility  of  bringing  about  a  con-  induce  them    to   embark  in  the 

formity  in  the  sentiments  of  man-  support  of  an  abstract  proposition, 

kind,  laid,  in  bis  reign,  the  foun-  In  this  hostility,  however,  to  the 

dation  of  the   persecution  of  the  unconstitutional  servants   of    the 

Protestants.  Crown,  principles  were  distinctly 

The  Inquisition,  in  a  modified  embodied,  and  despotism  was  at- 

-  form,  was    introduced  into    the  tacked  in  the  persons  of  its  min- 

NetheHands,  tmt  it  was  Philip  who  isters. 

drove  bis  subjects  to  an  armed  The  defenders  of  the  People's 

resistance    against  edicts,  aimed  rights  were  stigmatized  as  g%teu:i 

not  less  at  their  civil  liberty  than  or  beggars;,  a  term  which,  like 

at  their  religious  faith.  that  of  Democrats  or  Workingmen 

This  monarch,  who  left  behind  among  us,  soon  became  a  title  of 

him,  in    his  wide  dominions,    a  triumph  instead  of  reproach, 

most  unenviable  reputation  for  crn-  At  first,  it  was  a  general  resist- 

elty  and  bigotry,  was  wholly  de-  ance  to  illegal  edicts  that  united 

void  of  sympathy  for  the  people  all  good  patriots,  ^nd  the  Soudi- 

of  the  Low  Countries,  of  whose  em    Provinces  co-operated  with 

language  and  customs  he  was  en-  their  countrymen.     The  city  of 

tirely  ignorant.      The  States  of  Antwerp,  indeed,  was  the  central 

the  Provinces  still  possessed  many  point  of  Union*.     But  the  special 

of  the  rights  usually  exercised  by  grievances  imder  which  the  Pro- 

the  nobles  and  deputies  of  towns  testants  labored  by  the  attempt  to 
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put  into  vigorous  execution  the  rapid  retrospect  the  occurrences 

furious  decrees  of  the  Council  of  of  those  renwte  times.    We  must, 

Trent  against  heresy^  and  the  es-  therefore,  pass  over  the  cruelties 

tablishment,  in  its  fullest  rigor,  of  of  Alva  the  treachery  of  Anjou^ 

the  Inquisition,  gave  to  this  perse-  the  judgment  and  moderat'ion  of 

cuted   sect  peculiar  grounds  of  William  of  Nassau  and  the  many 

resistance ;  while  their  deep-root-  interesting  incidents  of  the  civil 

ed  bigotry  led  the  Walloons  Prov-  war.    From  the  treaty  of  Munster, 

inces,  b  1578,  to  abandon  dl  as-  the  history  of  the  United  Provin- 

sociation  with  thejr  heretical  breth-  ces  is  blended  with  that  of  the 

reo,  and  desert  the  patriot  cause,  great  European   world.      Con- 

This  proceeding  was  followed  nected  with  the  primary  states  in 
by  a  union  of  the  northern  section  all  th^  important  wars  and  nego- 
of  the  country,  the  foundation  of  tiations  oi  the  17tfa  and  18th 
the  Republic  of  the  seven  United  centuries,  they  not  only  became 
ProvinceSi  embracing  Holland,  the  commercial  rivals  of  England, 
Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  but  contended  with  her  for  the 
Groniogen,  Overryssel  and  Griiild-  supremacy  of  the  ocean.  The 
erland.  The  new  government  influence  of  the  Dutch  was  not 
was  remarkably  wanting  in  ener-  conflned  to  their  own  continent. 
gy,  having  many  of  the  defects.  They  were  successful  in  laying 
and  in  a  still  greater  degree,  df  the  foundation  of  colonies  in  jthe 
our  old  confederacy.  Each  prov-  East  and  West  Indies  and  many 
ince  was  independent,  and  though  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle 
Holland,  from  its  preponderating  section  of  our  Union,  boast  a  de- 
strength,  possessed  great  influ-  scent  from  the  natives  of  Holland, 
ence,  yet  the  assent  of  each  mem-  In  our  own  revolution,  the 
her  of  the  confederacy  was  in  all  United  Provinces  were  appealed 
cases  necessary,  —  a  provision  to  by  the  infant  Republic  of 
which  frequently  occasioned  the  America,  and  strongly  urged  to 
most  ruinous  delays  in  foreign  ne-  aid  in  furtherance  of  a  contest 
gotiations  and  other  matters  of  for  those  principles  of  national 
paramount  importance.  Antwerp,  independence,  of  which  their  own 
Ghent,  Bruges,  and  other  com-  annals  presented  so  glorious  a 
roercial  towns  had  likewise,  at  precedent, 
first,  sided  with  the  cause  of  lib-  Crippled  in  her  naval  strength, 
erty  and  protestanism.  They  by  the  unequal  struggles,  which 
were,  however,  subsequently  com-  in  the  last  wars  she  had  carried 
pelled  by  superior  force  to  leave  on  with  her  formidable  rival,  and 
the  association  and  to  adopt  as  weakened  by  the  attempt  in  1787 
their  exclusive  faith,  the  religion  to  diminish  the  power  of  the 
of  their  Spanish  rulers,  which,  in  Stadtholder  and  which  had  been 
time  eradicated  Protestantism  from  terminated  by  the  interposition  of 
the  Provinces,  that  ccMQtinued  sub-  foreign  troops,  Holland  could  ob- 
ject to  foreign  domination.  fer  no  resistance  to  the  overwhelm- 

The   plan  of  our  labors  only  ing  current  of  the  French  Revo- 

aUows  us  to  describe  by  way  of  lution.     Following  the  example 
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of  the  ^  great  nation^  the  Stadt-  lands  were  ooly  tccountod  of 
bolderate  was  aboUsfaed,  the  States  importance  among  nations,  when 
General  were  transmuted  into  a  it  became  necessary  to  settle  a 
National  Assembly,  the  name  of  question  of  conflicting  indemni^ 
the  United  Provinces  was  lost  in  ties.  Before*  the  Austrian  sway 
that  of  the  Batavian  republic ;  and  was  withdrawn  from  these  coun- 
when  Bonaparte  subsequently  as-  tries,  it  was  manifested,  by  the 
suraed  the  imperial  crown,  this  result  of  the  reforms  proposied  by 
country  was  granted  to  his  bro-  the  Emperor  Joseph,  that,  how- 
ther  L^uis,  from  whom  it  was  in  a  erer  much  influence  the  writings 
few  years  wrested  and  annexed  to  of  the  French  philosophers  might 
the  empire  on  the  extraordinary  elsewhere  have  produced,  the 
pretext  that  the  Provinces  of  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries 
Holland  were  an  alluvion  of  the  had  escaped  the  infection.  The 
French  rivers.  Before,  however.  Catholic  religion  had  nigh  efl^- 
her  nominal  independence  was  ed  in  the  southern  section  of  the 
annihilated,  England  had  put  an  Netherlands,  in  behalf  of  super- 
end  to  all  those  formidable  means  stition,  what  Protestantism  had  fcNr- 
of  annoyance,  which  the  country-  merly  accomplished  for  more  en- 
men  of  De  Ruyter  and  Von  lightened  doctrines  in  the  r^ions 
Tromp,  had  once  possessed.  At  of  the  north.  The  Belgian  clergy 
the  battle  of  Camperdown  (i7th  vehemently  resisted  all  attempts  to 
Oct.  1797)  the  principal  part  of  interfere  with  the  absolute  control 
the  Navy  of  Holland  was  utterly  which  the  usages  of  that  religion 
destroyed,  and  the  Colonies  fell,  give  to  the  priests,  over  the  minds 
of  course,  into  the  hands  of  the  and  actions  of  their  parishioners, 
mistress  of  the  ocean.  The  revolution  of  Holland,  of 
Belgium,  which  was  one  of  the  1813,  was  one  of  those  national 
first  conquests  of  the  republican  movements,notunusual  in  the  times 
arms,  had  been  long  previously  in  which  it  was  accomplished, 
annexed  to  France ;  and  of  its  The  people  seemed  disposed  to 
history  subsequent  to  the  inde-  rise  in  the  majesty  of  their  strength 
pendence  of  the  Northern  provin-  and  redeem  their  country  from 
ces,  it  may  suffice  to  observe  that,  the  bondage  of  fore^  oppressors, 
in  the  partition  of  the  Spanish  It  was  not,  as  has  often  been  re- 
successions,  by  the  treaty  of  marked,  the  Princes  but  the  Peo- 
Utrecht  in  1713,  the  possessions  pie,  who  overturned  Napoleon's 
of  the  Catholic  King  in  the  Low  widely  extended  empire  ;  and 
Countries  were  ceded  to  the  Em-  assuredly,  if  any  part  of  Europe 
peror,  as  a  compensation  for  his  sufiered  from  the  French  sove- 
consenting  to  the  accession  of  the  reignty,  it  was  Holland.  Not  only 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  the  was  one  half  of  the  youth  carried 
crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  away  to  fight  battles  in  which  they 
While,  indeed,  the  United  Prov-  had  no  interest,  not  only  was  thie 
inces  for  two  centuries,  command-  whole  population  burthened  with 
ed  the  respect  and  admiration^f  the  heaviest  •taxes,  but  the  eonti" 
mankind,  the  Southern  Nether-  nental  ij/stem  was  fatal  to  Am* 
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sterdam  and  theotber  great  towns,  acbpted  a  political  code  as  the 
which  had  been  enriched  by  for-  basis  of  the  new  Constitutioa. 
eign  trade  and  were  cbpendent  Immediately  thereafter  the  Prince 
on  commerce  for  a  continuance  of  of  Orange  took  the  requisite  oath 
their  prosperity.  When,  there-  and  was  solemnly  inaugurated  in 
fore,  some  of  the  partisans  of  the  the  sorereignty. 
Prince  of  Orange,  in  the  latter  While  these  proceedings  were 
part  of  1813,  took  advantage  of  occurring  in  the  northern  Provin- 
the  declining  fortunes  of  Bona-  oes,  Belgium  was  undergoing  the 
parte,  and  collecting  a  trifling  same  political  transjtion  as  the 
force  of  two  or  three  hundi*ed  other  States  of  Europe*  Though 
men,  proclaimed  the  House  of  from  the  extended  markets  which 
Nassau,  they  were  seconded  by  Napoleon's  empire  shut  out  from 
the  Nation  at  large  without  refer-  all  English  supplies  aflbrded  for 
ence  to  those  minor  distinctions,  her  manufactures,  there  was  less 
by  which  they  had  anciently  been  reason  for  discontent  there,  thaa 
distracted.  William  I.  was  ev-  m  the  other  portions  of  the  Neth- 
ery  where  proclaimed  sovereign  erlands,  it  was  not  consistent  with 
prince,  and  thus  by  the  happy  the  views  of  the  Allies  that  those 
arrangements  of  his  friends,  he  rich  provinces  should  continue  an* 
was  freed  from  all  embarrassments  nexed  to  the  dominions  of  France, 
respecting  the  disputed  functions  a  final  incorporation  with  the 
of  a  Stadtholder ;  on  assuming  country,  to  which  they  had  been 
the  Government,  he  published  an  united  for  several  years,  would 
address,  in  which  he  thus  express-  unquestionably  have  been  gratify- 
ed  himself  with  regard  to  the  au-  ing  to  the  mass  of  the  Natkm, 
thority  with  which  he  was  about  while  4he  old  nobility  and  privi- 
to*  be  invested.  *  You  desire,  leged  chrders  sighed  for  the  return 
Netberlanders,  that  I  should  be  of  the  Austrian  sway,  under  which 
intrusted  with  a  greater  share  of  alone  their  ancestral  rights  could 
power  than  I  should  have  possess^  be  rendered  of  any  avail.  Oc- 
ed  but  for  my  absence.  Your  cupied  by  the  forces  of  the  coal- 
confidenee,  your  affection  offer  esced  powers,  some  indication  of 
me  the  sovereignty,  and  I  am  call-  the  future  disposition  of  the  south- 
ed upcHi  to  accept  it,  since  the  em  Provinces  was  given  by  (he 
slate  of  my  eountiy,  and  the  situ-  treaty  of  Paris,  but  it  was  by  the 
ation  of  Europe  require  it.'  The  treaty  *of  London  of  June,  1814, 
preliminary  acts  were  followed  by  that  the  nature  of  the  increased 
more  formal  arrangements.  A  territory  intended  for  Holland, 
convention  ofnotables  to  the  num-  was  distinctly  indicated.  It  was 
ber  of  six  hundred,  selected  by  then  determined  without  consult- 
tbe  householders  without  distinc-  ing  the  component  parts  of  the 
tioo  of  religion  or  other  considera-  new  State,  that  the  old  Republic 
tiooa,  from  twelve  hundred  names  of  the  United  Provinces  and  Bel- 
subonitted  to  them  by  a  sf>ecial  gium  should  together  constitute  a 
comiiiission,  met  at  Amsterdam  Kingdom,  and  besides  covenant-* 
(HI  the  36tb  of  March,  1814,  and  ing  for  this  Uniou,  the  Allied 
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Powers  wa*e  parties  to  the  treaty,  mpted  l^  tbe  ereets  wUcfa  were 
which  required  that  religious  lib-  coDcluded  bj  the  battle  of  Water- 
erty,  and  the  equal  right  of  citi-  loo  on  the  17th  of  June,  1815, 
sens  of  every  perstnsioQ  to  fill  all  and  which  afibrds  another  i^tance 
public  emfdoyments  should  be  of  briogiog  to  issue  the  amirs  of 
maintained— that  the  Belgians  Europe  in  the  rich  and  loxuriaiit 
should  be  fairly  represented  in  the  provinces  of  the  Netheriands. 
States  General  ••—  that  all  com-  On  the  1 3th  of  July  following,  the 
mercial  privileges  should  be  open  labors  of  the  comtmissioa  were 
to  the  citizens  at  large  — that  the  terminated. 
Dutch  Colonies,  some  of  which  The  Constitution  gives  the  ex- 
England  had  restored,  should  be  ecutive  power  to  the  Sovereign^ 
deemed  to  belong  equally  to  the  and  the  kgiriative  to  him  in  con- 
whole  Kingdom,  and  that  the  debt  currence  with  the  States  General ; 
of  the  two  countries  should  be  a  cme  House  of  which  is  elected  by 
joint  charge.  The  Duchy  of  the  Provincial  Estates,  who  are 
liuxembourc,  tbe  only  Province  chosen  by  the  People,  and  the 
remaining  of  those  which  before  members  of  the  other  are  named 
the  Idth  century,  had  formed  the  for  life  by  the  King.  The  inde- 
Spanisfa  Netherlands,  was  like-  pendence  of  the  Judiciary  was 
wise  placed  under  the  sovereignty  provided  for.  The  usual  guaran- 
of  the  new  King,  but  withoctt  b^  tees  are  inserted  for  personal  lib- 
ing  incorporated  with  tbe  moo-  erty  and  private  rights,  thou^ 
arch.  Being  given  as  an  indem-  that  of  trial  by  jury  generally 
nity  for  his  hereditary  dominions,  deemed  an  essential  provision, 
it  was  made  tp  constitute  a  part  was  not  introduced.  It  was  de- 
of  the  Germmic  confederacy.  dared  that  the  liberty  of  the  press 
The  Constitution  formed  for  riiould  have  no  other  restraint 
Holland,  and  to  which  we  have  al-  than  the  responsibility  of  the  wri- 
luded,  was  extended  to  the  whole  ters,  printers,  and  publidiers. 
country*  It  had  been  framed,  as  Tbe  Provincial  States  were  to  be 
we  have  seen,  widiout  reference  continued  for  administrative  pur- 
to  Belgium,  but  to  give  to  this  part  poses,  and  they  also  were  to  regu- 
of  the  Kingdom  the  appearance  late  the  local  bud^ts.  Tbe  num- 
of  concurring  in  the  establishment  her  of  Deputies  of  the  Lower 
of  the  fundamental  code,  on  the  House  was  not  determined  by 
promulgation  of  tbe  decisions  of  population ;  but  though  the  Soutin 
the  Sovereign  Powers  from  Vien-  em  Provinces  contained  more 
na,  in  February,  1815,  a  mixed  than  three  fifths  of  the  whole 
commission  was  appointed  to  pro-  number  of  inhabitants,  the  same 
pose  tbe  modiBcations  rendered  amount  of  representation  was  giv- 
necessary  by  the  enlargement  of  en  to  each  ot  the  two  pCHtioos  of 
the  new  State;  and  on  the  16th  the  Kingdom.  This  apparent 
of  March  the  title  of  King  of  the  inequality  was,  it  was  said,  corn- 
Netherlands  was  assumed.  Be-  pensated  by  the  ftct  that  Batavia, 
fore  tbe  commission  was  prepared  Surinam,  Curacoa,  and  St  Ekis* 
to  report,  its  business  was  inter-  tatia,   which    were  restored   by 
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Ctreat  Bricaio,  were  peculiarly  the  <^  vrtich  bar  ing  been  struck  off  by 
Gok»ies  of  HoQaod,  as  well  as  by  Napoleott  was  still  deferred  aad 
tbe  greater  wealth  of  that  coun*  only  admitted  bvbstalmeDlsof  four 
toy.  Instead  of  deriving  the  millions  annually  to  the  favored 
benefits  anticipated  from  the  for-  class.  The  sum  at  the  time  re^ 
eign  possessions,  we  may  here  ferred  to,  absolutely  a  charge  on 
T^nBrkenpas$antj  they  were  even  the  yearly  resources  of  the  coun- 
literally  sources  of  weakness.,  try,  was  1,664,669,000  florins; 
Though  by  an  advantageous  ex-  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
change  made  with  the  British  origtudly  contracted  for  purposes 
Crovemmen^  in  1824,  Beneooleo  altogether  alien  to  the  kiterests  of 
and  all  the  islands  of  Sumatra  Belgium.  The  taxes  levied  in 
were  obtained  for  l^alacca  and  1826  are  stated  at  104,542,413 
the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  In-  florins,  and  the  average  for  the 
dian  Continent,  a  war  in  Java,  eleven  preceding  years  had  been 
which  broke  out  in  1821,  was  88,044,152  florins,  or  about 
protracted  trough  sevend  years  iK7,33>7,012. 
and  only  declared  by  the  King  to  On  the  27th  of  Ausust,  181 5^ 
be  terminated,  in  hb  message^de-  the  Kbg  published  his  decree 
Uvored  to  the  States  Greneral  in  aonounctng  his  adoption  of  the 
the  session  subsequent  to  the  se*  fundamental  law.  It  had  been 
eesskm  of  Belgium.  Equality  of  approved  in  the  Northern  Prov^ 
region  was  specially  stipulated  inces  by  the  States  General,  con- 
in  the  Constitution.  As  in  France,  vened  in  double  the  ordinary 
the  frejectM  of  laws  came  from  the  number.  In  the  Southern  Prov- 
Cjtoverament,  and  the  Heads  of  inces,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
Departments,  whether  members  same  means  of  getoog  together  an 
or  not,  had  the  right  of  explaii>-  assembly,  as  bad  been  employed 
ing  in  either  House,  the  views  of  b  Holfaind  on  the  first  return  ef 
the  administration.  die  Prince.  A  number  of  nota- 
The  nature  of  the  union  can-  bles  from  each  Arrondissement, 
not  be  understood  without  a  full  were  convened  in  proportion  ta 
koowlec^e  of  the  amount  and  the  popalatkm;  but  as  appears 
efaaracter  of  the  debt  assumed  on  from  the  royal  prodamation  itself, 
the  general  account  of  the  new  the  expectatbns  of  the  King  were 
Kingdom.  This  burden,  imposed  not  answered,  and  it  was  only  by 
CO  the  State  at  its  organization,  putting  on  the  acts  of  the  meeting, 
iDcludingtwentyfive  million  florins  a  forced  construction,  that  the 
tor  a  Russian  loan  contracted  at  Constitution  coirid  be  said  to  have 
Amsterdam,  and  the  debt  an-  been  approved  by  his  Southern 
ciently  hypothecated  by  Austria  subjects.  Of  the  persons  caUed 
on  her  Provinces  in  the  Low  together,  one  sixth  did  not  attend ; 
Covntries,  amotmted,  m  1826,  to  and  of  the  remainder,  only  five 
3,800,000,000  florins.  In  this  hundred  and  twenty  supported  the 
aggregate,  however,  is  estimated  frcjeeti  while  seven  hundred  and 
the  old  d^t,  which  was  not  all  ninetysix  opposed  it.  But  as  one 
p^riog  an  interest ;  bultwothinis  hundred  and  twen^siz  of  those 
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who  voted  agaiost  the  CoosdtutioQ  soutbera    neighbor,    nor    coakl 

formally  declared  that  their  ho9-  much  reliance  in  future  be  repov 

dlity  was  occasioned  by  the  arti-  ed  in  the  extenstre  fortifications 

cles  respecting  religion,  and  as  which  formed  the  subtect  of  spe- 

these  were  conformable  to  the  cial    regulation    at   Vienna,   but 

legislation  which  had  long  existed,  which  would  be  found  a  very  in- 

were   founded    on   treaties,  and  adequate  resistance  to  the  arms 

were  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  France  supported  by  the  sym- 

which  the  most  pious  sovereigns  pathies  of  the  Belgic  population, 

had  introduced  in  the  system  of  Not  only   are  the  ports  of  the 

Europe ;  they  could  not  be  omit-  Netherlands  within  a  few  hours' 

ted  in  the  Constitution  of  the  sail  of  the  English  coasts,  but 

Netherlands   without  jeoparding  their  northern  frontiers  touch  his 

the  existence  of  the  monarchy  and  Britannic  Majesty's  Kingdom  of 

without  weakening  the  guarantee  Hanover.     On  the  side  of  Prus- 

of  the  rights  of  those  very  persons,  sia,  there  is  no  natural  boundary, 

whom  these  stipulations  had  most  and  what  was  efiected  in  favor  of 

alarmed.     In  thb  state  paper,  it  the  Stadtholder  in  1787  might  be 

may  be  added,  little  respect  was  again  repeated  b  furtherance  of 

paid  to  the  Catholic  Clergy,  who  the    interests  which  that  Scate 

It  was  pretty  clearly  intimated,  had  might  hereafter  espouse, 
been  wanting  in  that  evangelical       The  Netherlands  was  brought 

charity  and  toleration  which  were  Mill  more  intimately  into  the  vor- 

to  be  expected  from  the  ministers  tex  of  European  politics  by  the 

of  religion.  alliances  contracted  between  the 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Nether-  families  of  the  new  Sovereign  and 

lands,  as  organized  by  the  Allied  of   the  neighboring    potentates. 

Powers,   was  two  hundred  and  The  Queen  is  a  sister  of  the 

twenty  miles  in  length  by   one  King  of  Prussia.    The  eldest  son 

hundred  and  twenty  m  breadth;  of  the  Kine,  to  whom  the  title  of 

but  though  of  extremely  limited  Prince    of    Orange  was   given, 

extent,  yet,  as  it  was  the  most  married  the  sister  of  the  late  and 

densely  populated  country  in  £u-  present  Emperor  of  Russia,  after 

rope    and    possessed    resources  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Elng- 

commensurate  with  its  ferdlity,  it  land    refused  his    hand.      The 

might  have  presented  the  aspect  Prince  Frederick  and  the  Prin- 

of  a  forroklable  state,  were  there  cess  Marianne  were  assigned  to 

not  other  sources  of  weakness  in-  members  of  the  rojral  family  of 

separable  from  its  very  existence.  Prussia. 

It  was  accessible  to  the  attacks  of  But  the  apprehension  of  for- 
powerful  neighbors,  to  whom  ks  eign  aggression  was  of  little  con- 
resources  affi)rded  it  no  means  of  sequence,  compared  with  the  ir- 
ofiering  an  adequate  resistance.  reconcileable  internal  dissensions 

The  events  that  preceded  the  which  prevailed  throughout  the 

batde  of  Waterloo,  proved  that  its  whole  period  of  the  existence  of 

bdependent  sovereignty  was  no  this  ephemeral  kbgdom.      The 

barrier  agabst  the  inroads  of  its  most  important  of  these  were  to 
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be  attributed  to  the  discussioDs 
growiDg  out  of  the  pretensions  of 
the  Catholic  Clergy  to  the  diver- 
sity of  views  between  the  North- 
em  and  Southern  Provinces  re- 
specting the  principles  of  com- 
mercial restriction,  and  to  the  un- 
due preponderance  given  to  the 
Dutch,  both  in  the  Legisladve 
Councib  and  in  the  Executive 
Offices* 

Religion  was  supported  by  the 
State,  as  in  France,  by  payrpents 
out  of  the  public  treasury  to  Min- 
isters of  every  sect ;  but  though 
there  then  were  five  millions  four 
hundred  thousand  Catholics  and 
only  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand  Protestants,  it  was  men- 
tioned in  1818  as  an  instance  of 
the  unfairness  of  the  Legislative 
provisions,  tiiat  the  former  re- 
ceived but  one  million  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  florins,  while  one 
million  three  hundred  thousand 
were  paid  to  the  latter. 

The  King  required,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  that  no  ap- 
plication should  be  made  to  the 
See  of  Rome  for  briefs  without 
fab  permission,  and  various  other 
steps  were  taken  to  repress  the 
power  of  the  Belgian  Priests. 
In  1823  the  Catholic  Societies  at 
Brussels  and  Utrech(  were  sup- 
pressed as  dangerous  to  the  puo- 
Uc  tranquillity.  In  1825  the 
jouDg  men  were  prohibited  from 
studying  out  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
a  College  of  Philosophy  was  es- 
tablished at  £iouvain  for  those 
destined  to  the  Church.  Against 
this  measure  of  the  Government 
cootinued  protests  were  made, 
similar  to  those  which  had  been 
otbred  to  the  General  Seixiinary 
jbrmed  at  the  same  place  by  Jo- 
S5 


seph  Second,  and  when,  in  1837, 
the  King  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  Pope,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  regulation,  rendering 
it  imperative  on  the  students  of 
theology  to  attend  the  public 
schools.  By  the  treaty  in  ques;^ 
tion,  the  concordat  of  1801  with 
the  French  Government,  was  re- 
newed, and  soon  after  the  vacan- 
cies in  the  Bishoprics  were  sup- 
plied. 

We  find,  however,  down  to  the 
date  of  the  revolution,  complaints 
of  the  monopoly  of  public  instruct, 
tion,  of  the  suppression  of  the 
minor  seminaries  and  of  the  ne- 
cessity imposed  on  fathers  o 
families  to  send  their  children  to 
the  colleges,  and  it  seems  most 
certain  that  with  the  mass  of  the 
people,  the  danger  apprehended 
for  tiie  church  was  far  more  co^ 
gent  in  inducing  resistance  to  the 
oppression  of  the  Government 
than  any  infraction  of  civil  rights 
could  have  been. 

The  cry  was  excited  that  the 
Government  wished  to  protestant- 
ize Belgium^  and  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  take  measures  to  pre- 
serve the  free  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  rites.  The  religious 
feelings  of  their  countrymen  were 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  popular 
leaders  and  M.  de  rotter,  who 
was  more  than  suspected  of  infi- 
delity, published,  in  1829,  a 
pamphlet  under  the  tide  of  '  Un- 
ion des  Catholiques  and  des  Pro- 
testans,'  in  which  the  two  most 
opposite  factions,  the  parti  prit^e 
and  parti  democrat  radical  were 
called  on  to  act  in  concert  —  a 
scheme  which  was  fully  accom- 
plished, and  thus  the  Romish 
Church  became,  what  it  was  in 
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Ireland,  the  ally  of  the  true  friends  tion,  were  capable  of  speaking 

of  the  people.     The   annals  of  French  with  more  ease  and  flu* 

the  Netherlands  are  almost  as  re-  ency  than  the  original  language  of 

plete  as  those  of  our  own  country  the  country,  which  diflered  mate* 

with  discussions  on  free  trade  and  rially,  even  from  the  dialect  em- 

the  restrictive  system.     Unfortu-  ployed  in  Holland.     Asdmilated 

nately,  however,  for  the  cause  of  to  the  French  by  a  hundred  ties, 

sound  philosophy,  the   questions  it  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance 

there  as  here,  were  generally  de-  that  they  could   be  induced  to 

cided,  though  in  a  different  way,  abandon  the  language  in   which 

on  sectional  grounds,  without  leav-  was  to  be  found  the  literature  in 

ing  much  opportunity  for  dispa»-  which  they  delighted,  for  a  tongue 

sionate  investigation.     The  agri-  which  they  deemed  barbarous  and 

culturists  and    manufacturers  of  which  constantly  reminded  them 

Belgium,  deprived  of  the  exten-  of  an  incorporation  with  a  people 

sive  home  market  which  their  in-  from  whom  they  were  completely 

corporation  with  France  had  af-  estranged  by  feeling  and  interest, 

forded,  called  loudly  on  the  Gfov-  .    With  the  King,  however,  the 

emment  to  prohibit  the  introduc-  establishment  of  a  national  cbar- 

tjon  of  all  com  from  abroad  as  acter  was  a  favorite  measure.  He 

well  as  the  importation  of  all  for-  even  attempted  to  confound  the 

eign  manufactures.     With    Hoi-  names  of  Holland   and  Belgium 

land  on  the  other  hand,  commerce  into  that  of  the  Netherlands, 
was  hardly  more  a  means  of  sub*       In  1819  a  royal  ordinance  ap- 

sistence  than  a  ruling  passion,  and  peared,  requiring  the  use  of  the 

no  shackles  on  trade  could  there-  peculiar  language  of  the  country, 

fore  be  acceptable  to  the  coun-  viz.,  the  Dutch  or  Flemish,  m  all 

trymen  of  the  King.    In  even  the  public  proceedings  and  l^  the 

minutest  details,  the  clashing  of  employes  of    the     Grovemment. 

opposite  interests  was  made  appa-  This  decree,  ^besides  having  in 

rent.    While  on  the  one  side  the  view  a  conformity  of  no  impor- 

system  of  transit  adopted   for  the  tance,  was  aimed  at  the  French 

Northern  Provinces  excited  the  functionaries,  who  had  become 

complabts  of  the  Belgic  manu-  naturalized  at  the  organization  of 

facturers,  on  the  other,  the  taxes  the  new  government  but  whose 

imposed  at  their  solicitation,  on  supposed  partiality  rendered  them 

the  importation  of  English  goods,  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  Dutch, 

removed  from  the  ports  of  Hoi-  To  all    the    inhabitants  of  the 

land  and  diverted  them  to  Ham-  Southern  Provinces,  the  proposed 

burg,  from  whence  they  flowed  change  was,  for  the  reasons  al- 

loto  Grermany.  ready,  given,  an  extremely  un- 

The  use  of  the  language  of  the  popular  measure.    This  law  vras 

Netherlands  was  likewise  a  fruit-  at  first  only  attempted  to  be  par- 

ful  theme  of  dispute  between  the  tially  put  in  force ;  but  in  the  lat- 

Govemment  and  its  southern  sub-  terpartof  1822  a  new  ordmance 

Jects.     All  Belgians,  who  bad  re-  was  published,    confirmbg    the 

ceved  the  most  ordioafy  educa-  previous  one  and  declaring  that  it 
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should  have  its  complete  execu- 
lioo  from  1st  of  January,  1823. 
It  was  found  necessary  subse- 
quently further  to  modify  the  pro- 
ject by  various  decrees ;  but  it 
was  not  till  after  the  revolution 
bad  been  commenced  that  the 
King  ceased  his  harassing  effoits 
to  chance  the  language  of  a  ma- 
jority of  his  people.  By  an  ordi- 
nance of  4th  June,  1830,  all  the 
previous  policy  was  altered,  and 
every  one  authorized  to  use  the 
language  he  thought  proper.  It 
had  then,  however,  become  too 
late  for  concession  to  be  of  any 
avail. 

The  budget,  in  all  constitutional 
countries,  the  topic  on  which  to 
concentrate  the  opposition,  was  in 
the  Netherlands  the  foundation,  at 
every  session,  of  many  animated 
debates. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  amount 
of  the  taxes,  as  the  sources  from 
whence  they  were  derived,  and  the 
origin  of  the  debt  by  which  they 
were  occasioned,  that  bore  heavily 
on  the  population  of  the  Southern 
Provinces.  A  large  proportion 
of  this  debt,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
the  peculiar  charge  of  Holland 
and  of  the  several  Governments 
which  had  prevailed  in  that  coun- 
try. This  was  placed  to  the  joint 
charge  of  the  whole  State,  but  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern 
were  twice  as  numerous  as  those 
of  the  Northern  Provinces,  two 
thirds  of  the  debts  of  the  latter 
were  defrayed  by  the  former; 
and  this  inequality  was  but  slight- 
ly counterbalanced  by  the  debt 
which  had  been  specially  placed 
on  her  Provinces  in  the  Low 
Countries  by  Austria,  and  which 


she  exacted  from  the  new  King- 
dom at  its  establishment. 

In  the  nature  of  the  taxation, 
also,  the  agi*icultural  and  manufac- 
turing Belgians  had  no  means  of 
com|)eting  with  the  Dutch.  The 
equal  representation  from  the 
North,  with  the  functionaries  who 
of  course  voted  according  to  the^ 
views  of  the  Court,  by  whom  the 
members  of  the  first  Chamber 
were  also  appointed,  placed  mill- 
ions at  the  disposition  of  Van 
Maanen  and  his  associates. 

The  financial  system  of  the 
Netlierlands  was  somewhat  pecu- 
liar. Instead  of  suhmitting  all  the 
appropriations  to  the  annual  con- 
sideration of  the  Chambers,  the 
mass  of  them  were  voted  for  ten 
years;  ttius  by  the  decennial 
budget  presented  in  1830,  sixty 
millions  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thouSMSnd  florins  (twenty  millions 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars)  were  demanded,  while 
the  annual  budget  of  that  year 
was  only  seventeen  millions  fifty 
thousand  florins  (five  millions  six 
hundred  and  eighty  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirtythree  dol- 
lars);  and  as  in  the  very  first 
discussions  after  the  establishment 
of  thjB  Government,  the  opposiiion 
of  the  Southern  Provinces  was 
brought  to  benr  on  this  subject, 
the  etibrts  of  the  administration 
were  directed  to  placing  as 
many  articles  as  possible  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  contingen- 
cy of  the  Ministry,  being  in  the 
minority,  while  the  arrangements 
as  to  the  debt  were  so  extremely 
artiticial  and  intricate  as  to  elude 
all  ordinary  investigations.  But 
as  representatives  will  generally 
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grant  for  a  short  period  what  they 
would  withhold  if  asked  for  an 
indefinite  time,  whenever  these 
debates  did'  take  place  they  from 
their  very  infrequency,  caused 
comparaiively'greater  excitement ; 
and  in  1830  the  legislature  did 
really  exert  a  constitutional  pow- 
er, which  is  generally  considered 
a  mere  matter  in  ierroremy  and  at 
one  time  refused  the  ordinary 
supplies. 

h  was  therefore  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  employ  the  whole  pa- 
tronage of  Government  to  carry 
on  its  measures.  In  effecting 
this,  the  King  resorted  to  acts, 
which  however  familiar  they  may 
be  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  accustomed,  as  we  are,  to 
see  public  functionaries  servilely 
submissive  to  the  will  of  their  of- 
icial  superiors,  could  not  be  en- 
dured by  the  subjects  of  this  mon- 
archical State.  Several  of  the 
members  of  the  second  Chamber 
happened  to  hold  offices  under 
the  Government;  but  deeming 
their  obligation  to  their  country 
paramount  to  those  which  they 
owed  their  party,  they  voted  in 
one  of  the  last  sessions,  against 
the  administration  and  were  forth- 
with, bj  the  advice  of  Van 
Maanen  and  his  associates,  re- 
moved from  the  public  employ. 
This  was  deemed  an  assault  on 
the  chartered  rights  of  the  people ; 
and  such  was  the  indignation  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  that  the 
proposition  of  M.  de  Potter  to 
raise  a  fund  to  idemnify  those 
who  had  sufiered  for  the  assertion 
of  theh"  principles,  was  received 
with  enthusiasm. 

M.  de  Potter,  to  whom  we  have 
just  referredi  and  who  was  des- 


tined to  become  so  celebrated  io 
the  revolutionary  history  of  his 
country,  had  been  previously  dis- 
tinguished for  his  literary  reputa- 
tion and  by  his  publications 
against  the  Dutch  administration. 
At  the  time  when  the  proposition, 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  was 
made,  Mr  Potter  was  in  confine- 
ment, having  been  sentenced,  for 
a  former  libel  on  the  Government, 
to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment 
and  to  the  payment  of  one  thou- 
sand florins.  Though  be  wrote 
from  his  dungeon,  his  situation 
did  not  relieve  him  from  any  re- 
sponsibility, but  was  arraigned  in 
the  spring  of  1830,  with  Mr 
Tielmans,  a  public  ftinctionary  m 
the  depanment  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  publisher  'of  Courrier 
des  PayS'Bas^  on  the  charge  of 
an  attempt  to  destroy  the  (Sov- 
emment  :  his  trial  was  protracted 
though  the  greater  part  of  the 
month  of  April.  The  evidence 
on  which  these  persons  were  con- 
victed, was  principally  written 
documents.  Though  all  the  pre- 
liminary examinations  were  in  se- 
cret, such  was  the  popular  senti- 
ment in  their  favor,  that  it  is  not 
probable  any  conviction  would 
have  taken  place,  had  juries  in 
criminal  cases  been  retained  in 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  sentence,  however, 
of  the  tribunals  condemned  M. 
de  Potter  to  eight  and  M.  de 
Tielnrans  to  seven  years'  banish- 
ment. It  had,  indeed,  been  at 
first  intended  to  proceed  against 
them  for  a  capital  offence. 

The  law  on  which  the  first  pro- 
secution against  M.  de  Potter  was 
carried  on  was  adopted  for  spe- 
;cial  purposes,  about  the  epodi  of 
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Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  and 
was  never  intended  for  times  of 
ordinarj^tranquillity.  It  was  only 
by  implication  applicable  to  libels. 
This  was  admitted  by  the  Min- 
istry, who,  indirectly  censuring 
the  existing  enactments,  proposed, 
early  in  the  session  of  1 829,  a 
new  law  on  the  press.  But  noth- 
ing was  done  towards  remitting 
the  sentences  of  those  who  had 
been  convicted  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, including  M.  de  Potter.  This 
individual,  against  whom  the  Min- 
isterial vengeance  was  principally 
directed,  soon  had,  however,  am- 
ple occasion  to  triumph  over  his 
former  enemies,  as  will  abundant- 
ly appear  in  the  sequel. 

Before  the  period  of  revenge, 
he,  with  Mr  Tielmans  and  his 
other  associates,  were  obliged, 
having  appealed  in  vain  to  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  to  repair,  in 
consequence  of  the  sentence  of 
April,  1830,  to  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland.  From  the  territo- 
ries of  most  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
Europe,  \hey  were  kept,  ^  the 
fear,  which  generally  prevailed,  of 
the  contagious  effect  of  their  revo- 
lutionary principles. 

At  the  session  of  1829,  the 
-King  introduced  into  his  annual 
message,  the  discussion  of  a  ques- 
tioo  which  had  long  been  nKx>ted 
between  him  and  his  legislature. 
We  refer  to  Ministerial  responsi- 
bility. 

Sensible  that  the  very  moment 
it  18  recognised  as  a  constitutional 
doctrine,  that  the  King  can  do  no 
wrong,  he  becomes  a  mere  pa- 
geant. The  Sovereign  of  the  Neth- 
eriands  had  ever  contended  against 
die  admission  of  the  principle,  and 
bad,  in  violation  of  what  in  Eng- 
36* 


land  and  France  would  be  deem- 
ed the  sacred  rights  of  the  legisla- 
ture, repeatedly  urged  his  Min- 
isters to  declare  to  the  Chambers, 
that  the  measures  under  consid- 
eration had  received  the  express 
approval  of  his  Majesty.  In  the 
message  alluded  to,  the  King 
says  :  *  If  we  examine  what  is 
called  ministerial  responsibility,  of 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  true  sense  than  the  real 
object ;  if  we  consider  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  fundamental  law, 
which  not  only  submits  exclusive- 
ly to  our  judgment  and  our  decis- 
ion all  the  regulations  of  the  ad- 
ministration, but  which  likewise 
abandons  to  us  the  natur'e  of  the 
obligations  which  it  pleases  us  to 
impose  on  the  chiefs  of  the  De- 
partments, and  which  binds  them 
to  us  by  oaths,  we  think  for  the 
preservation  of  our  political  insti 
tutions,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  power  which  has  been  con- 
fided to  us,  for  the  lasting  protec- 
tion of  the  interests  of  our  well 
beloved  subjects,  that  we  cannot 
listen  to  any  other  responsibility 
of  our  Ministers  than  to  that  wliich, 
besides  their  duty  to  us,  has  been 
determined  for  them  by  the  fun- 
damentiil  and  other  existing  laws ; 
and  in  the  constitutional  existence 
of  the  council  of  State  according 
to  the  principle,  that  it,  and  not 
the  single  chief  of  a  ministerial 
department  ought  to  be  heard,  we 
find  not  only  the  exclusion  of  the 
idea  of  ministerial  responsibility, 
but  we  see  in  it,  moreover,  for 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands  a 
still  greater  guarantee  that  their 
interests  shall  be  suitably  examin- 
ed before  anything  is  decided  on. 
<  The  introduction  of  the  con- 
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templated  ministerial  responsibili- 
ty, before  the  two  Chambers  of 
which  the  States  General  are 
composed  and  before  the  judicial 
power  would  transfer,  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  law,  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  power  into  otber 
bands  without  giving  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  a  new  guaran- 
tee —  a  real  guarantee ;  for  what- 
ever description  of  persons  may 
be  called  on  to  judge  the  acts 
of  the  Ministers,  salutary  fruits 
cannot  be  collected  from  such 
a  judgment,  unless  those  to 
whom  an  account  is  to  be  render- 
ed are  placed  without  the  ranks 
of  the  society,  and  consequently 
above  the  passions  of  the  vulgar. 
The  Netherlands  do  not  in  this 
respect  resemble  other  countries, 
where  it  has  been  possible  to  in- 
troduce ministerial  responsibility 
without  inconvenience,  and  as  an 
attendant  on  circumstances  alto- 
gether foreign  to  those  of  this 
Kingdom.' 

It  was  in  accordance  with  these 
principles,  th^t  by  a  decree  ren- 
dered on  23d  January,  1830,  the 
Ministers  were  directed  to  take 
part  in  all  the  discussions  of  the 
central  committees  of  the  two 
Chambers,  to  give  their  views  to 
them  either  verbally  or  in  writing, 
and  to  report  to  the  King  in  order 
that  he  mi^ht  make  such  changes 
in  ihe  projects  of  laws,  before 
•they  were  decided  on,  as  he  might 
under  the  circumstances,  deem 
expedient. 

In  the  session  of  1830,  Minis- 
ters were  defeated  on  all  points. 
Besides  the  financial  discussions 
in  which  they  were  unsuccessful, 
they  were  obliged  to  withdraw  the 
•  law  on  public  instruction.  The 
proDOsition  of  a  new  sedition  act 


as  to  the  King  and  royal  familr, 
as  well  as  the  application   of  M. 
de  Potter  and  his  associates  re- 
specting the  publication   of  their 
private    correspondence,    which 
bad,  on  their  trial,  been  placed  in 
the  custody  of  the  courts  of  Jus- 
tice, brought  up  the  subject  of  the 
libertv  of  the  press.     A  new  law 
on  this  agitating  topic  was  pressed, 
though  not  till  the  Ministers  were 
obliged  to  make  many  alterations 
in  it.     The  King  in  bis  conclud- 
ing message  observed  that,  '  By 
the  maintenance  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  your  high  mightinesses 
have  united    yourselves  to   the 
Government  for  the  suppression 
of  injustice  and  calumny,  the  im- 
pure union  of  which  degrades  and 
debases  this  constitutional  means 
of  propagating  knowledge  and  fa- 
voring the  diffusion  of  intellgence. 
The  decennial  budget  was  ulti- 
mately passed,   and  the   States 
General  closed  their  ordinary  ses- 
sion on  the  second  of  June. 

The  ensuing  month,  as  is  else- 
where recorded,  was  distinguisli- 
ed  by  a  Revolution  in  France, 
leading  to  the  expulsion  of  the  el- 
der branch  of  the  Bourbon  familj 
from  the  throne  of  that  Kingdom. 
On  the  26th  August,  the  ex- 
ample of  the  working-men  of  Pa- 
ris was  followed  by  the  same  class 
of  persons  at  Brussels.  The  old 
Brabant  flag  was  hoisted,  and  the 
people  evinced  thefr  feelings  by 
sacking  the  hotel  of  M.  de  Van 
Maanen  and  of  others  who  bad 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to 
their  indignation^ 

The  demands  of  the  Belgians, 
as  first  announced  at  Brussels, 
were  the  frank  and  sincere  execu- 
tion of  the  fundamental  law,  with- 
out restriction  or  interpretation  in 
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faror  of  power,  the  removal  of  M. 
Van  Maanen,  a  new  electoral 
sjstem  established  by  law,  or  the 
more  direct  election  by  the  people, 
the  establishment  of  the  jury,  a 
new  law  respecting  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  judiciary,  the  penal  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Ministers  to  be 
established  by  law,  a  law  to  be 
enacted  fixing  the  seat  of  the 
high  court  (which  had  been  plac- 
ed at  the  Hague)  in.  the  South- 
em  Provinces,  the  cessation  of 
the  prosecutions  against  the  liber- 
al writers,  the  abrogation  of  all 
condemnations  for  political  offen- 
ces. 

These  reclamations  were,  how- 
ever, soon  followed  by  a  propo- 
sition for  the  separation  of  Belgi- 
um from  Holland.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  formed 
11th  September,  were  specially 
charged  —  1st,  with  securing  the 
maintenance  oi  the  dynasty  :  2d, 
maintaining  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  the  North  from  the 
South  :  3d,  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  for  the  interests  of  com- 
merce, industry,  and  public  order. 
The  States  General  met  on 
12th  September :  the  King,  in 
his  address  to  them,  thus  noticed 
the  recent  revolutionary  move- 
ments : '  in  the  midst  of  the  great- 
est tranquillity  and  prospenty  a 
revolt  suddenly  breaks  out  at 
Brussels,  and  this  example  is  imi- 
tated in  some  other  places.  Con- 
flagrations and  pillage  marked 
these  disorders,  too  afflicting  for 
my  hearty  the  nation,  and  humani- 
ty,  for  me  to  present  the  mournful 
5icture  of  them  to  this  assembly. 
^he  measures,  so  far  as  they 
depended  on  the  Government  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  to 


protect  the  good  citizens  against 
the  evil  disposed  and  to  avert 
from  the  Kingdom  the  scourge  of 
civil  war,  have  been  adopted 
without  delay.'  He  then  inti- 
mates that  a  separation  of  the 
Provmces,  which  the  constitution 
and  fundamental  law  had  united, 
might  become  necessary,  and  on 
the  13tb  the  King  proposed  for  the 
discussion  of  the  Chambers  the 
two  following  questions':  first, 
whether  experience  has  mdicated 
the  necessity  of  modifying  the  na- 
tional institutions :  Second,  wheth- 
er it  is  consistent  with  the  general 
good  to  change  what  is  established 
by  treaties  and  the  fundamental 
law  between  the  two  great  divis- 
ions of  the  Kingdom. 

The  Deputies  from  Belgium, 
at  first,  appeared  in  the  assembly^; 
but  they  were  insulted  by  the 
eople  of  the  I|ague  and  ultimate- 

withdrew. 

The  King  determined  to  use 
force  towards  his  refractory  sub- 
jects ;  and  on  2 1st  of  September 
a  proclamation  was  issued  from 
Antwerp  by  Prince  Frederick  for 
the  occupation  of  Brussels,  where 
a  Provisional  Government  had 
been  organized,  consisting  of 
Messrs  Vanderlinden,  d'noog- 
voorst,  Ch.  Rogier,  Felix  de 
M^rode,  Juan  van  Halen,  a 
native  of  Spain,  who  had  been 
distinguished  for  his  remarkable 
escape  from  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, and  had  served  in  the  army 
of  Russia,  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  military  force. 

On  the  22d  September,  Prince 
Frederick  marched  on  Brusseb. 
On  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th  there 
was  most  terrible  carnage  in  the 
streets ;  the  houses,    &6,    were 
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seyera]  times  taken  and  retaken. 
The  Dutch  army  e?«cuated  the 
Belgic  capital  on  the  27th,  having 
sustained  a  loss  of  3000  out  of 
the  9,500  men,  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  expedition. 

On  the.  16th  October,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been 
made  Grovernor  Genera]  of  the 
Southern  Provinces,  ac]cnow]edg* 
ed  the  independence  of  Belgium 
by  a  proclamation  from  Antwerp, 
in  which  he  authorizes,  even  in 
those  places  where  he  still  retain- 
ed the  ascendency,  the  election  of 
members  to  the  national  Congress. 
This  attempt,  however,  of  the 
beir  apparent  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  .the  revolution  and 
thus  retain  in  the  royal  family  the 
most  important  portion  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  loss  of  which  was 
menaced  by  the  events  then  oc- 
curring, was  without  result. 

The  King,  in  his  message, 
opening  the  States  General  of  the 
Northern  Provinces,  on  the  19th, 
expresses  his  surpriseat  the  course 
pursued  by  his  son,  of  which  be 
seems  not  to  have  been  apprized. 

Duringthe  attack  of  the  Prince 
Frederick,  M.  de  Potter  returned 
to  Brussels,  where  he  was  receiv- 
ed with  triumphant  marks  of  con- 
fidence. He  was  subsequently 
installed  chief  of  the  Provisional 
Government. 

The  further  events  in  relation 
to  the  separation  of  Holland  and 
Belgium,  including  the  decision 
of  the  representatives  at  Londoa 
of  the  Powers,  who  were  parties 
to  the  organization  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  will 
properly  fall  within  the  scope  of 
our  next  volume,  in  which  it  will 
also  be  our  doty  to  detail  the 


measures  connected  with  die  es- 
tablidiment  of  Belgium  as  an  io- 
dependent  sovereignty. 

In  closing  our  notice  of  the 
Netherlands,  to  which  we  shall 
never  again  be  permitted  to  allude, 
as  a  united  power,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  make  a  few  remarics 
respecting  the  King,  who  was 
destined  to  be  the  first  and  last 
Sovereign  of  this  creation  of  the 
Holy  Alliance. 

William  is  propably  the  roost 
virtuous  Sovereign  in  Ekirope. 
His  honesty  is  quite  proverbial, 
and  though  he  never  gained  the 
affection  of  the  Belgians,  they 
never  refused  to  admit  bis  integrity 
and  the  goodness  of  his  intentions. 
That  he  possessed  a  high  order 
of  intellect,  or  was  equal  to  the 
arduous  task  of  reconciling  die 
opposite  interests  of  the  two  divis- 
ions of  his  Kingdom,  no  one  will 
pretend.  His  great  faults  were 
those  of  his  nation,  whose  preju- 
dices he  seemed  to  have  imbibed. 
A  manifest  preference  was  given 
to  the  Dutch  in  the  public  employ- 
ments, and  there  was  too  evident 
an  indispositk)n  to  countenance 
the  Catholic  religion,  vidiich  was 
embraced  by  at  least  two  thirds 
of  the  people.  As  an  adminis- 
trator, the  Kins,  even  if  be  did 
not  recognise  the  principle  of  the 
irresponsibility  of  the  ooverdgn, 
fiiiould  have  confined  bis  attention 
to  a  general  superintendence.  In- 
stead, however,  of  foUowmg  diat 
system,  he  entered  into  the  nainu- 
test  inquiries  oa  the  roost  unim- 
portant matters :  and  it  was  said 
that  no  question  occurring  at  a 
Custom  House  could  be  settled 
until  the  King  had  p^'sonally  ex- 
amined the  point.    Tbe    Sove- 
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reign  of  the  Netherlands  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  readiness  by 
which  all  classes  of  his  subjects 
gained  access  to  him;  but  so 
likewise  is  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria ;  and  in  a  constitudonal  King 
such  qualities  are  perhaps  rather 
defects  than  virtues.  In  his  com- 
mercial operadons  the  King  seem- 
ed actuated  by  that  love  of  trade 
in  which  the  burghers  of  Amster- 
dam so  much  delight ;  and  he 
was  actually  a  partner  in  several 
jomt  stock  companies,  of  which 
he  was  the  originator. 

In  the  recent  decision  of  the 
controversy  on  the  North  eastern 
boundary,  referred  to  lum  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
his  Netherlands  Majesty  has,  it  is 
certain,  fulfiUed  the  expectations 
of  neither  party,  but  literally 
adopted  the  course  which  the  en- 
lightened negotiator,  to  whom 
(be  subject  of  a  reference  was  once 
confided,  feared  might  be  adopt- 
ed to  our  prejudice.  He  seems 
really,  instead  of  taking  strict 
principles  of  law  for  his  guide,  to 
have  tried  '  to  split  the  difference.' 
To  suppose,  however,  that  even 
in  this  matter,  open  as  it  justly  is 
to  severe  animadversion,  the  King 


was  actuated  by  the  circumstances 
which  had  arben  subsequendy  to 
the  reference,  and  which  so  sen- 
sibly affected  the  independence 
of  his  position,  would  be  id  dis- 
regard the  reputation  universally 
enjoyed  by  the  unfortunate  mon- 
arch. A  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  royal  umpire  would 
induce  us  to  ascribe  the  error  of 
his  decision  rather  to  the  head 
than  to  the  heart. 

But  it  is  certain  that  we  owe 
no  special  gratitude  to  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands.  To  say 
nothing  of  that  monarch's  refusal 
to  accede  to  the  commercial  reci- 
procity, proSered  by  us  to  all  na- 
tions, we  cannot  forget  that  our 
claims,  growing  out  of  the  arbi- 
trary measures  dictated  by  Napo- 
leon to  the  former  Government  of 
Holland,  and  which  were  clearly 
presented  to  view  in  the  able  cor- 
respondence of  Mr  A.  H.  Everett 
with  Baron  Nagele,  never  receiv- 
ed that  attention  which  they  pre- 
eminently merited  from  a  Sove- 
reign, who  of  all  others  had  reap- 
ed, though  indirectly,  the  greatest 
advantages  from  the  French  usur- 
pation. 
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There  is  no  country,  whose 
domestic  condition  or  its  internal 
afi^irs  are  more  misrepresented 
than  those  of  Spain.  It  is  not 
merely  that  all  the  information, 
which  we  derive  from  the  jour- 
nals of  Spain  itself,  is  of  a  suspi- 
cious nature,  as  having  been  sub- 
jected to  the  examination  of  the 
local  authorities  before  publication, 
and  having  been  so  qualiBed  as 
to  meet  their  views,  or  at  any 
rate  prepared  and  printed  by  the 
journalist  with  thiB  terrors  of  the 
police  continually  before  his  eyes. 
This  cause  of  distrust  attaches  to 
intelligence  derived  from  the 
Spanish  gazettes,  in  common  with 
those  of  other  nations,  which  en- 
joy the  blessing  of  an  absolute 
government  and  a  shackled  press. 
Nor  is  it  owing  entirely  to  the. 
jealous  policy  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  which  is  so  little  dis- 
posed to  court  the  scrutiny  of 
foreigners,  or  even  to  admit  of 
much  examination  on  the  part  of 
its  subjects  themselves.  Our  cur- 
rent intelligence  in  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  Spain  is  generally  deriv- 
ed from  the  French  newspapers, 


and  consists  of  letters  written,  or 
purporting  to  be  written,  from 
persons  in  the  Peninsula.  These 
accounts  are  incorrect,  exagger- 
ated, and  mendacious,  to  a  degree 
of  which  those  unacquainted  with 
the  fact  can  have  no  conception. 
The  strange  absurdities  concern- 
ing the  state  of  things  in  Spain, 
which  made  their  appearance  soon 
after  the  French  revolution  of 
July,  were  a  tissue  of  such  down- 
right falsehoods,  affording  a  fair 
example  of  the  fact  to  which  we 
refer,  and  illustrating  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  authentic  information 
as  to  passing  events  in  that  coin- 
try. 

However,  the  period  of  time, 
which  our  histoncal  record  em- 
braces, was  one  of  great  tranquilli- 
ty ;  and  such  periods  are  barren 
of  matter  for  the  pen  of  the  annal- 
ist. It  was  not  the  less  fruitful  of 
rumors,  got  up  for  the  amusement 
of  the  cafes  of  Paris,  or  for  some 
other  less  innocent  purpose.  The 
earthquake,  which  filled  with 
misery  the  district  of  Orihuela  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Murcia,  was  suf- 
ficiently appalling  in  itself,  without 
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the  aid  of  any  artificial  amplifi- 
catioQ.  But  when  the  news 
reached  us  filtered  through  the 
new^pers  of  Paris,  it  appeared 
that  aU  Cadiz  had  been  submerge 
ed|  although  pains  were  taken,  it 
was  added,  to  conceal  the  dread- 
ful calamity,  by  which  so  many 
families  in  the  Kingdom  and  so 
many  abroad  would  incur  loss  and 
sofiering,  through  the  merchants 
collected  fix>m  various  regions 
in  that  rich  commercial  ci^.  Not 
much  more  <i%flit  is  due  to  the 
statements,  so  often  repeated,  of 
troubles  in  Catalonia,  the  standing 
theatre  of  insurrection  for  the 
manufacturers  of  the  newest  news. 
Indeed,  if  we  except  the  ac* 
knowledgment  of  Don  Miguel  by 
Spain  in  October,  1829,  hardly 
any  political  event  has  occurred 
to  invite  attention,  except  what 
relates  to  changes  in  the  royal 
family. 

The  King  of  Spain  lost  his  third 
consort  on  the  17th  of  May,  1829. 
like  her  two  predecessors  she 
died  suddenly,  in  the  flower  of 
her  age,  without  children.  A 
treaty  of  marriage  was  very  soon 
afln*  entered  into  between  Ferdi- 
nand, and  his  niece  Maria  Cristi* 
oa  de  Borbon,  daughter  of  Fran- 
cis^ King  of  Naples,  and  half  sis* 
ter  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berri,  and 
at  thb  time  twen^three  years  of 
age.  The  large  number  of  Span- 
iards, who  are  exiles  in  foreign 
lands,  or,  if  not  banished,  yet  are 
languoriiing  at  botaezampurifiea^ 
da$j  or  men  laboring  under  civil 
disriiilities  on  account  of  their 
opinioos  or  conduct  in  political 
afiirs,  looked  forward  to  the  in- 
tended espousals  as  afibrding 
ibem  a  hq>e  of  reatoration  to 


their  country,  of  pardon,  and  of 
readmission  to  the  career  of  dis- 
tinction in  public  service.  They 
anticipated  an  act  of  grace  and 
indulgence  as  highly  likely  to  ac- 
company so  ausjpicious  an  event, 
and  as  being,  in  fact,  a  natural  in- 
gredient of  the  rejoicings^and  pub- 
lic hilarity  of  the  nation.  They 
conceived,  also,  that  they  had 
some  reason  to  expect  this  from 
the  lively  and  amiable  character 
of  the  new  Queen,  and  her  sup- 
posed indisposition  to  submit  to 
the  influence  of  the  priesthood  to 
the  same  extent  with  her  prede- 
cessor, whose  life  was  wholly 
given  up  to  rigid  ascetic  observ- 
ances. 

In  another  important  point  of 
view,  the  anticipated  marriage 
was  connected  with  political  sub- 
jects. The  Infante  Don  Carlos, 
the  eldest  brother  of  Ferdinand 
and  presumptive  heir  of  the  Crown, 
was,  either  in  reality  or  m  suppo- 
sition, the  rallying  point  of  the 
apostolical  party.  Whatever  de- 
fects of  character  Ferdinand  may 
possess  they  are  traits  of  weakness 
rather  than  of  cruelty.  The  bit- 
terness of  political  hostility  has 
difi&ised  very  erroneous  impres- 
sions in  regard  to  this  prince.  In- 
stead of  being  the  fierce,  bigoted, 
brutal  tyrant,  which  some  publi- 
cations have  represented  lum  to 
be,  he  is  unquestionably  disposed 
to  pursue  as  gentle  a  policy,  m 
the  management  of  his  Kingdom, 
as  the  maintenance  of  his  authori- 
ty will  admit.  Nothing  but  the 
opposition  of  the  Sovereign  him- 
self has  prevented  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Hcij  Office  in 
Spain.  Since  the  occupation  of 
the  country  by  the  French  armies 
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ia  the  reign  of   Louis   XYIIL,  Maria  Cristina  in  Spain,  it  is  to 

more  disturbances  and  insurrec-  be  observed  that  her  parents,  the 

tions  hare  arisen  from  the  abso-  King  and  Queeft  of  the  Two  Si- 

lutists,  eager  to  push  the  Grovem-  cilies,  the  latter  herself  an  Infanta 

ment  on  to  greater  violence  and  of  Spain,  were  to  accompany  the 

intolerance,  than  from  the  perse-  new  Queen  to  Madrid.      Thev 

cuted  friends  of  the  Constitution,  came   from  Naples  by  the  South 

At  the  present  time,  it  can  hardly  of  France,  and  crossing  the  Py- 

be  affirmed  that  any  liberal  party  renees  proceeded  through  Bu- 

exist3  among  the  Spaniards.  The  celona  and  Valencia  to  Madrid, 

sword,  the  scaffold,  exile,    the  Catalonia  was  ruled  at  this  time 

dungeon,  have  done  their  work  with  a  rod  of  iron  by  the  Conde 

rthe  unhappy  Constitution-  de  Espana,  Captain  General  ofthe 

,  until  few  remain  upon  their  province,  and  on^pp  the  sternest 

native  soil,  bold  enough  to  move  agents    of  absoluusm  in   Spain, 

in  any  scheme  of  reform  or  liberty.  The  numerous  individuals  in  Bar- 

Their  bravest  and  best  have  per-  celona,  who  suffered  on  account 

ished,  or  now  waste  their  energies  of  opinions,  crowded  around  the 

in  the  obscure  sufferings  of  pro-  path  of  the  young  Queen,  to  swell 

tracted  banishment,  in  the  heart-  her  welcome  with  their  acclama- 

sickness  of   hope  deferred ;  and  tions,  promising  themselves  her  aid 

what  can  be  hoped  from  the  dis-  in  malung  their  peace  with  the  king, 

heartened  and  persecuted  men,  Similar  gratulation   attended  her 

who  have  just  escaped  the  worst  in  other  parts  of  her  progress  on- 

Cunishment  of  unsuccessful  re-  wards,  and  on  her  arrival  in  the 
ellk>n  ?  In  Spain,  therefore,  court  of  Madrid  itself,  —  her  en- 
there  is  no  question  except  be-  tire  journey  being  one  long  unin- 
tween  metre  or  less  liberal  mem-  terrupted  ovation.  The  impuri^ 
bers  of  the  absolutist  party,  and  it  ficadot  continued  to  the  last  to 
is  to  the  former  rather  than  the  hope  and  expect  the  most  agreea- 
latter  division  that  the  wishes  of  ble  results  from  the  marriage, 
the  King  are  believed  to  lean,  although  without  any  very  specific 
while  Don  Carlos  favors  the  apos-  grounasof  encouragement, 
tolical  or  ultra  section  of  the  ene-  The  Queen  reached  Aranjuez 
miesoffree  institutions.  Ofcourse,  on  the  8th  of  December.  She 
that  portion  ofthe  Spanish  nation,  was  received  there  by  the  Infan- 
which  deprecates  the  blind  vio-  tes,  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Fran- 
lence  of  tlie  apostolicals,  looks  to  cisco,  the  former  of  whom  bad 
the  continuance  of  the  sceptre,  in  authority  to  enter  into  the  con- 
the  hands  of  Ferdinand  as  prefer-  tract  of  marriage  as  proxy  for  the 
able  to  its  transfer  to  Carlos,  and  Kine.  On  tt^  1 1th  she'  entered 
has  anxiously  desired  the  birth  Maarid,  amid  all  the  rejoicings  so 
of  a  Prince  of  the  Asturias  to  peculiar  to  the  Spanish  people, 
give  succession  to  the  ekler  line.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Naples 
In  addition  to  these  circum-  and  their  daughter  were  attended 
stances,  so  much  calculated  to  by  a  brilliant  cortege  of  the  pub- 
attach  bterest  to  the  arrival  of  lie  authorities  and  troops  from  the 
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gale  of  Atocha,^  by   which  they 
entered  Madrid^  to  the  Palace  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  city. 
Ferdinand  and  his  two  brothers 
rode  on  horseback  by  the  side  of 
die  coach  which    contained  the 
joung  Queen,  with  the  manolos 
of  Madrid  dancing  the  fantastic 
mu^igan^a  before  them  through 
the  principal  streets,  every  house 
being  ornamented   with  brilliant 
hangings  suspended  from  the  bal- 
conies, and  every    avenue  and 
window  full  of  the  multitudes  of 
admiring    spectators.    The  con- 
tract of  marriage  was  subscribed 
by  the  royal  parties  in  person  that 
evening,  and    the  next  day  the 
religious  ceremony  of  the  velacion 
was  solemnized  in  the  convent  of 
Atocha.     Splendid  illuminations, 
with  bull  fights  and  theatrical  rep- 
resentations prepared  for  the  oc- 
casion, completed  the  rejoicings 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid. 

Meanwhile  no  act  of  amnesty 
made  its  appearance.  The 
Daqae  de  Frias  and  some  other 
principal  grandees,  who  had  been 
living  under  a  kind  of  general  dis- 
trust on  account  of  their  liberal 
opioions,  embraced  this  occasion 
to  otkr  their  congratulations,  and 
to  propitiate  the  good  will  of  the 
King.  It  was  whispered  that 
Ferdinand  himself  proposed  that 
the  healing  measure,  which  the 
popular  sentiment  called  for, 
should  be  frankly  accorded.  He 
countenanced  the  public  expecta- 
tions by  some  unequivocal  acts 
emanating  from  himself.  Thus 
be  invited  the  venerable  and  ami- 
able Don  Manuel  Josef  Qumtana, 
whoy  like  every  other  ardent  friend 
of  letters,  had  favored  the  cause 
of  the  Constitution  and  had  been 
36 


since  frowned  upon  by  the  Court, 
to  write  an  epithalamiura,  and 
liberally  recompensed  the  poet  for 
his  performance.  But  the  rep- 
resentations of  Senor  Calomarde, 
the  Minister  of  Grace  and  Jus- 
tice and  all  powerful  delegate 
of  the  apostolical  party  in  the 
Cabinet,  overcame  the  better  in- 
tentions of  the  King,  and  prevent- 
ed his  recovering  the  forfeited 
tide  of  amado  FerHandoj  which 
the  war  of  independence  had  con- 
secrated. Only  a  few  scanty  fa- 
vors were  dealt  out  to  individuals, 
who  like  the  Conde  de  Cartage- 
na, Don  Pablo  Morillo,  bore  the 
stigma  of  royal  reprobation  after 
having  served  their  country  but 
too  faithfully  and  zealously. 

The  King  and  Qneen  of  Na- 
ples continued  in  Spain  during 
part  of  the  winter  of  1829  and 
1830,  partaking  of  the  festivities 
of  the  court  of  Madrid,  after 
which  they  returned  home  again 
by  the  way  of  France.  If  the 
treasure  expended  in  this  costly 
royal  progress  bad  been  appro* 
priated  towards  the  payment  of 
certain  of  the  just  debts  of  Na- 
ples, which  she  has  so  long  plead- 
ed poverty  as  an  excuse  for  not 
discharging,  it  would  have  spoken 
better  for  the  justice  and  honesty 
of  King  Francis. 

The  promise  of  offspring  by  his 
Queen  was  hailed  by  Ferdinand 
with  peculiar  joy,  in  consideration 
of  the  long  disappointment  of  his 
wishes  in  this  respect.  He  took 
occasion  from  this  circumstance 
to  revive  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  re- 
gard to  succession.  When  Phil- 
ip of  Anjou  became  King  of 
Spain,  among  other  violent  chang- 
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es  in  die  institutioDS  of  the  coub- 
try,  he  saw  fit  to  introduce  the 
Salic  law  of  his  own  family,  in 
derogation  of  the  rules  of  descent 
which  had  elevated  himself  to 
the  throne,  and  which  had  always 
obtained  in  the  States  of  CastUle. 
In  anticipation  of  the  possibility 
that  the  unborn  infant  might  prove 
a  daughter,  and  that  no  male  off- 
spring midit  be  granted  to  his 
pnnrers,  Ferdinand,  in  the  jplen- 
itude  of  the  legislative  authontyof 
absolutism,  repealed  the  Salic  law 
of  Philip  y.  and  restored  the 
rules  of  succession  of  the  Gothic 
and  Austrian  lines,  which  de- 
volve the  descent  upon  female, 
in  default  of  male  heirs.  The 
result  justified  the  forethought  of 
the  King,  as  the  child  proved  to 
be  a  daughter,  who  now  therefore 
«  has  daims  to  the  Crown  adverse 
to  those  of  Don  Carlos. 

We  defer  to  another  year  the 
history  of  events  in  rortugal. 
They  chiefly  consist  of  the  tyran^ 
meal  vagaries  of  the  usurper  Mi- 
guel, who,  although  acknowledg- 
ed during  the  year  by  Spain  and 
the  United  States,  did  not  obtain 
the  countenance  of  the  great  pow- 


ers generally.    Much  q>eculatioa 
was  occasioned  abroad  by  the  fact 
of  the  recognition  of  Don  Miguel 
by  the  United  States.  These  thmgs 
depend  so    entirely    in  Europe 
upon  selfish    considerations    of 
family,  or  artificial  combinaticHis 
to  preserve  the  balance  of  power, 
or  a  blind  submission  of  all  other 
questions  to  the  single  one  of  le- 
gitimacv  or  constitutionalism,  that 
no  stable  or  consistent  princij^  of 
recognition  there  prevaib.  Hence 
it  is  that  Europeans  are  dow  to 
comprehend  the  princiidie,  which 
ies  at  the  foundation  of  our  for- 
eign intercourse,  of  holding  firicxid- 
ly  relations  with  every  other  es- 
tablished   government,     without 
scrutinizing  the  casuistical  pomts 
of  right,  which  the  govemmeot 
may  put  forward  to  justify  its  own 
existence.    It  is  sufficient  for  us 
CM  a  government^  to  know  that  the 
sceptre  of  Miguel  is  received  by 
the  Portuguese  themselves.    As 
men  and  Christians,  we  trust  no 
European  will  exceed  us  in  rep- 
robation of  his  character  and  coo  • 
duct,  or  m  solicitude   that  better 
rulers  and  better  days  may  be 
given  for  unb^>py  Portugal. 
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The  most  prominent  event  of 
the  year  1829  in  the  history  of 
Great  Britain  was  the  Revolution, 
for  so  it  might  justly  be  denomi- 
nated, in  the  religious  establish- 
ment of  the  country.  By  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  sub- 
sequent acts  of  Parliament  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Crown,  the 
Protestant  Religion  had  been  in- 
corporated into  the  political  con- 
stitution of  the  State.  Not  only 
the  succession  to  the  Crown,  but 
the  enjoyment  of  almost  all  politi- 
cal rignts  by  individuals  was  ex- 
clusively confined  to  sectarians  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland;  and  while 
the  whole  people  were  heavily 
taxed  for  the  support  of  ecclesi- 
astical institutions  of  those  de- 
nominations, all  other  religions, 


and  even  Christianity  itself  in  any 
other  than  these  privileged  forms 
of  worship  were  not  only  excluded 
from  all  countenance  and  support, 
but  prohibited  b^  penaldes,  per- 
secuted by  disabilities,  or  at  best 
partially  exempted  from  proscrip- 
tions by  an  oppressive  and  inso- 
lent toleration.  Since  their  civil 
wars  of  the  17th  century,  the  Brit- 
ish nation,  mistaking  the  expulsion 
of  tyrants  for  the  establishment  of 
liberty,  had  fancied  themselves 
free,  and  had  accustomed  them- 
selves to  the  pride  of  freedom. 
They  had  cast  offthe  spiritual  do- 
minion of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  the  hereditary  misrule  of  the 
Stuarts.  But  in  breaking  their 
own  fetters  they  had  riveted  them 
upon  others.  For  a  tyrannical 
Church  of  Rome  they  had  only 
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substituted  a  tyrannical  Church  of 
England.  The  Protestant  refor- 
mation had  so  far  prevailed  among 
the  people  in  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  that  the  adherents  to  the 
Romish  faith  were  there  left  in  a 
smaO  minority ;  but  the  combined 
rigor  of  Church  and  State  weigh- 
ed with  equal  severity  upon  large 
bodies  of  dissenters  from  the  legal 
-estabUshmeot :  and  ii^  Ireland, 
where  a  ^great  maiority  of  the 
people  had  retained  their  allegi- 
lance  to  the  Pope,  and  their  devo- 
tion to  the  Catholic  creeds,  the 
British  laws  ibr  the  establishment 
<^  the  Protestant  faith  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  Protestant 
succession,  were  engines  ^t  of 
freedom  but  of  the  most  odious 
oppression. 

During  a  long  series  of  years 
there  iiad  4>een  a  succession  of 
'Struggles  by  the  sufferers  under 
this  tyranny,  assisted  by  the  more 
-disinterested  efforts  of  the  friends 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  to 
cast  off  this  galling  yoke,  and  to 
recover  the  natural  right  of  wor- 
shipping God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences. 
The  greatest  of  all  the  obstacles 
in  their  way  was  that  the  mainte- 
nance exclusively  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land had  been  incorporated  in  the 
coronation  oath  of  the  British 
King.  In  the  deeply  conscien- 
tious mind  of  George  the  Third, 
the  question  of  Catholic  emanci- 

f)aiion  was  not  a  question  of  po- 
itical  expediency,  nor  of  tolera- 
tion, nor  of  justice,  but  of  fidelity 
to  his  oath.  He  did  not  permit 
himself  to  examine  or  investigate 
argument  from  any  otlier  consid- 
eration. He  adhered  inflexibly 
to  what  he  had  sworn  —  and  how- 


ever erroneous  we  may  deem  the 
principle  to  be,  which  had  thus 
made  religious  intolerance  a  fun- 
damental hiw  of  the  realm,  we 
cannot  withhold  the  tribute  of  re- 
spect from  the    mouve  of   the 
scruple  which  never  ceased  to 
sway  the  determination  of   tbe 
King.     At  the  time  whea  the 
separate  political  existence  of  Ire- 
land was  merged  in  her  union  with 
Great  Britain,  when  Mr  Pitt,  who 
had  been  nearly  twenty  years  at 
the  bead  of  a  successful  adminis- 
tration,  and   had  enjoyed  during 
that  long  period   the    most  un- 
bounded royal  favor,  had  pledged 
himself  to    obtain  firom   Parlia- 
ment the  revocation  of  the  Catho- 
lic disabilities,  this  impracticability 
of  the  King,  not  only  disabled  Mr 
Pitt  from  the  performance  of  his 
ei^agement,  but  brought  his  ad- 
ministration itself  to  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  close*    Several  years 
after,  and   subsequent  to  the  de- 
cease of  Mr  Pitt,  the  same  Kin^ 
had   abruptly   dismissed  another 
administration  for  merely  propos- 
ing to   bring  forward  the  project 
of  Catholic  emancipation  m  Par- 
liament, and  in  the  lormation  of  a 
Ministry   to  supply   their  places 
had  made  it  an  express  condition 
that  they  should  never  bring  for- 
ward   this    obnoxious    measure 
in   Parliament,  nor  even    make 
mention  of  it  to  him.      His  suc- 
cessor, George  the  Fourth,  inher- 
ited the  scruples  of  his  father,  but 
not  his  stubbornness  of  adherence 
to  them.     Until  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  he  bad  resisted  by  all  tbe 
influence  that  he  possessed,   tbe 
introduction  and  progress  of  any 
plan  for  admitting  the  Catholics  to 
the  equal  enjoyment  of  civil  and 
political  rignts.     Even  so  late  as 
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1825,  the  Duke  of  York,  then 
heir  presumptive  to  the  Crown, 
had  in  a  solemn  asseveration,  be- 
fore God,  declared  that  he  never 
would  give  his  assent  to  any  such 
measure,  and  had  attributed  the 
heaviest  of  the  calamities  which 
had  befallen  his  father  to  the  dis- 
tress of  mind  occasioned  by  the 
importunities  with  which  he  had 
been    pressed    on  this    subject. 
The  Duke  of  Wellineton,  Prime 
Minister,  and  Mr  Peel,  the  leader 
of  the  administration  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  had  been  among 
the  most  strenuous  opposers   of 
concession  to  the  Catholics,  and 
their  services  in  the  cause  of  ex- 
clusion as  appKed  to  the  charac- 
ter, had   been   among  the  most 
conspicuous  mtans  by  which  they 
had   risen  to  power.     To    the 
great  surprise  of  all  distant  ob- 
servers, to  the  utter  indignation 
and  dismay  of  all  the  Tories  of 
Great  Britain,  it  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
Um  and  Mr  Peel  that  the  emanci- 
patioo  of  the  Catholics  was  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  King. 

It  was  remarked  in  the  last 
Tolome  of  this  work  that  this  inno- 
vation upon  the  constitution  of  the 
British  Islands  could  scarcely  fail 
to  be  speedihr  followed  by  others 
of  more  intrinsic  importance,  at 
least  to  that  of  Great  Britian. 
The  sinecures  of  the  Church  of 
Englaod,  taxation  by  tythes,  and 
^  invidious  privileges  of  the 
aristoeracy  connected  with  them, 
were  believed  to  be  the  defects  in 
the  political  institutions  of  that 
nation,  the  first  to  feel  the  conse- 
quences of  that  introduction  to 
reform  which  consisted  in  the  ad- 
36* 


mission  of  other  modes  of  faith  to 
a  participation  in  the  privileges, 
till  then  exclusively  reserved  to 
•the  religion  of  the  State.  The 
march  of  public  opinion  however 
took  a  different  and  more  decisive 
direction.  It  struck  at  once  at 
the  root  of  all  tiie  public  abuses 
and  inveterate  diseases  of  the 
Government,  and  applied  all  its 
energies  invigorated  by  the  long 
contested  and  hardly  won  victory 
over  religious  prejudices,  to  the/ 
reform  of  the  national  represen- 
tation in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  House  of  Commons  was 
an  imperfect  representation  of  the 
people, — imperfect  even  in  its 
original  constitution,  —  still  more 
imperfect  by  the  abuses  which  in 
a  succession  of  ages  had  crept  in- 
to its  composition.  In  former 
ages  it  had  sometimes  effectually 
controlled  the  arbitrary  authority 
of  the  Kings,  and  had  once  abol- 
ished the  monarchy  itself,  and 
the  aristocracy  by  ^hich  it  was 
supported.  Since  the  accession 
of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  and 
the  virtual  extinction  of  the  Stu- 
^  arts,  the  House  of  Commons  had 
been  gradually  rendered  subservi- 
ent to  the  royal  authority  by 
means  of  influence  upon  the  indi- 
vidual interests  of  the  members. 
This  form  of  Grovemment  had 
been  worked  up  into  a  system, 
chiefly  by  Sir  Kobert  Walpole. 
It  was  in  its  origin  accommodated 
to  the  government  of  a  pany ; 
the  septennial  act,  the  principal 
foundation  of  the  system,  having 
been  emphatically  and  exclusive- 
ly a  Whig  measure.  In  process 
oi  time,  as  the  danger  of  a  second 
restorationof  the  Stuarts  gradually 
subsided  and  the  nation  bad  time 
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to  reflect  upon  the  practical  sys- 
tem of  the  Whigs,  Uiey  became 
discontented  with  the  result.  They 
saw  that  corruption  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  divine  right,  as  the 
mainspring  of  the  Government ; 
and  tricing  the  evil  to  its  source, 
they  perceived  that  it  originated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  itself. 
This  dissatisfaction  6rst  began  to 
be  manifested  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 
It  was  denounced  in  Burgh's  po- 
Jitical  disquisitions,  in  which  de- 
tailed statements  were  exhibited 
of  the  two  classes  of  boroughs  de- 
nominated close  and  open  :  in 
the  first  oi  which  the  elective 
franchise  had  degenerated  into 
mere  personal  property  ;  and  in 
the  second  was  confined  to  a  very 
small  number  of  dependent  or 
indigent  individuals  who  notori- 
ously were  in  the  practice  of  sell- 
ing their  sufirages  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Still,  however,  the  House  of 
Ck)mm*ons  was  a  representation  of 
the  people  —  it  was  endeared  to 
the  nation,  as  the  body  by  i^hose 
agency  tlie  liberties  of  the  people 
had  been  redeemed,  maintained 
and  preserved.  The  call  for  re- 
form in  the  composition  of  the 
House  was  identified  with  the 
opposition,  to  the  measures  which 
had  produced  the  American 
Revolution.  It  was  afterwards 
identified  with  the  principles  of 
the  French  Revolution ;  and  as 
that  movement  of  national  reno- 
vation declined  from  the  popular 
features  of  its  origin,  back  to  the 
hideous  alliance  of  military  des- 
potism with  bereditaij  monarchy, 
the  theories  of  reform  in  the 
House  of  Commons  declined  with 


it.  The  most  distinguished  lead- 
ers of  the  British  nation,  b  the 
Cabinet  and  in  the  field,  against  the 
conquering  career  of  Napoleoo 
were  at  the  same  time  the  chief 
defenders  of  the  Constitution  as 
it  was,  and  the  most  determined 
antagonists  of  innovation.  Par- 
liamentary reform  became  sy- 
nonymous with  Jacobinism,  and 
the  system  of  rotten  boroughs  and 
virtual  representation  became  in- 
terwoven with  all  the  victories  of 
Wellington,  and  with  all  the  elo- 
quence of  Canning. 

Among  the  grotesque  figures  of 
a  masquerade  we  remember  to 
have  once  seen  a  mask  dressed 
on  one  side  in  a  full  suit  of  em- 
broidered court  clothes,  with  bag 
wig,  side  curls,  point  lace  ruffles, 
sword,  buckles  and  white  silk 
stockings  and  on  the  other  with 
cropped  head,  frock  coat,  panta- 
loons and  boots.  It  was  a  perfect 
image  of  the  political  character  of 
George  Canning.  His  birth, 
education,  temper  and  genius 
were  all  of  this  heterogeneous 
character,  half  legitimate  and 
half  spurious;  ultra-royalist  on 
one  side,  ulura-jacobin  on  the 
other.  From  the  semi-democra- 
cy of  Eton  Scbod,  be  had  been 
transferred  to  the  half  jacobitism 
of  Oxford  University,  and  at  ench 
of  those  seminaries  had  imbibed 
a  large  portion  of  the  spirit  be- 
longing to  each  of  them,  and  the 
compositkm  had  formed  in  his 
mind  a  substance  combustible  and 
expk>sive  like  the  mixture  of  oitre 
and  sulphur.  A  disciple  in  polit- 
ical phibsophy  of  Edmund  Burke, 
and  in  practical  politics  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  he  was  not  ^fted  with 
the  all-comprehensive  mtellect  of 
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the  former,  nor  with  the  lofty  in- 
dependence  or  instinctive  good 
sense  of  the  latter.    The  t^den- 
cies  of  all  his  negotiations  were 
always  to  hostile  issues.    He  had 
no  spirit  for    compromise  —  no 
temper  for  concihation.      The 
summit  of   his  ambition  —  the 
very  empyreum  of  his  imagina- 
tion, as  he  himself  declared,  was 
to  pass  with  the  world  and  with 
posterity  for  a  BrUiih  Minister ; 
and  when  the  fancy  took  him,  as 
it  once  did,  of  creating  worlds,  it 
was  merely  to  lay  them  at  the 
feet  of  the  fast-anchored  Isle. 

This  mixture  of  motives  and 
principles  in  the  mind  of  Mr  Can- 
ning produced  corresponding  in- 
congruities in  his  political  system. 
Thus  as  a  disciple  of  William  Pitt 
he  was  a  warm  partisan  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics, 
while  as  a  full  charged  anti-jaco- 
bin he  was  an  inveterate  and  de- 
termined antagonist  of  Parliamen- 
tary reform.  William  Pitt  was 
not  chargeable  with  this  glaring 
inconsistency.  He  was  for  Catho- 
lic emancipation ;  he  was  for  a 
reform  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  he  had  the  sagacity  to  per- 
ceive, and  the  candor  to  acknow- 
ledge that  these  two  measures 
flowed  from  one  great  elementary 
article  of  the  rights  of  man,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  upon  any 
coherent  theory  of  political  mor- 
als to  be  at  the  same  ume  in  favor 
of  one  of  those  measures,  and  in 
oppositioD  to  the  other. 

j^iey  were  both  measures  al- 
ways before  the  tribunal  of  public 
opinion,  and  often  debated  vehe- 
mently ID  Parliament  during  the 
whole  p^tical  life  of  Mr  Canning. 
He  had  often  borne  his  part  in  ma- 


turing the  successful  progress  of 
the  one  and  in  arresting  that  of 
the  other.  Neither  of  them  was 
destined  however  to  be  brought  to 
its  final  issue  in  his  lifetime. 

He  was  scarcely  cold  in  his 
grave  when  the  Catholic  question 
was  settled,  in  conformity  withhis 
opinions,  by  the  very  men  who 
had  contested  it  against  him  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr  Peel 
had  at  least  been  consistent  in 
their  policy.  They  had  inflexi- 
bly resisted  all  idea  of  concession 
to  the  Catholics.  They  had  been 
equally  tenacious  in  their  adhe- 
sion to  the  ancient  Constitution  of 
the  HoMse  of  Commons.  They 
were  averse  to  reform  in  all  its 
shapes.  But  no  sooner  was  Mr 
Canning  dead  —  no  sooner  were 
they  placed  in  stations  where  all 
the  responsibilities  of  persevering 
in  the  rigors  of  superannuated  in- 
tolerance rested'  entirely  upon 
themselves,  thair  they  veered 
about  like  the  change  of  wind 
from  north  to  south  in  the  midst 
of  a  hurricane,  and  swept  away 
at  a  single  brush  all  the  Catholic 
disabilities,  which  it  had  been  the 
labor  of  their  lives  to  sustain. 

The  removal  of  these  disabili- 
ties was  perfectly  just  and  proper 
in  itself,  but  it  opened  a  deadly 
breach  in  the  Tory  system  of  poli- 
cy. All  the  strongest  ai^uments 
against  the  admission  of  Catholics 
to  the  enjoyment  of  pohdcal  rights, 
were  also  arguments  against  Par- 
liamentary reform.  By  yielding 
to  the  Catholics  the  right  of  rep- 
resentation, the  same  right  was 
virtually  conceded  to  all  others 
debarred  from  the  exercise  of  the 
same  franchise  by  other  causes 
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iocoDsisteoty  with  the  principle  of 
edual  rights.  The  Duke  of 
WelliogtoQ  and  IMrPeel,  bysiuv 
rendering  the  argument  agabst 
Catholic  emancipation,  virtually 
surrendered  the  argument  against 
reform.  They  took  from  the 
Tories  the  very,  citadel  of  their 
system,  and  by  yielding  to  the 
Catholic  claims  and  still  holding 
out  against  reform,  they  totally 
lost  the  con6dence  of  one  party, 
without  acquiring  that  ot  the 
other.  They  were  destined  to 
feel  the  *  consequences  of  this 
half-faced  feUowship  in  deep  hu- 
miliadon. 

At  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
on  the  4th  of  February,  1830,  in- 
dications of  the  loss  of  popularity 
b>  the  administration  were  very 
soon  disclosed  •  The  speech  from 
the  throne  announced  the  termin* 
ation  of  the  war  between  Russia 
and  the  Ottoman  Porte.  It  lament- 
ed the  continued  difierences  be- 
tween the  family  of  the  Braeanza, 
and  the  inability  of  the  British 
Grovernment  to  renew  its  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Portugal.  It 
announced  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  public  expenditure  and 
a  diminution  of  the  revenue.  It 
declared  the  King's  intention  to 
submit  to  Parliament  some  mea- 
sures calculated  to  facilitate  and 
expedite  the  course  of  justice  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  others  preliminary 
to  a  revision  of  the  practice  and 
proceedings  of  the  superior  courts. 
It  stated  that  the  export  of  Brit- 
ish produce  and  manufactures  in 
the  preceding  year  had  exceeded 
that  of  anv  year  before  ;  but  la- 
mented that  notwithstanding  this 
inditation  of  active   commerce, 


iittreu  should  prevail  among  the 
agricultural   and    manufacturing . 
classes  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom* 

The  principal  debates  which 
ensued  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament turned  on  the  discussion 
of  questions  whether  disires$j 
which  the  speech  acknowledged 
as  prevailing  in  same  pstrts  of  the 
Kingdom,  was  or  was  not  in  fact 
prevalent  in  all  parts,  as  was  con- 
tended by  the  opposition.  The 
representatives  ol  the  agricultural, 
commercial,  navigating  and  manu- 
facturing interests  concurred  but 
in  one  general  voice  of  complaint. 
The  farmers  had  no  market  for 
their  produce,  and  consequently 
no  means  for  the  paying  of  their 
rents.  Whatever  profits  they 
might  have  realized  even  where  a 
market  was  found,  were  absorbed 
by  oppressive  poor's  rates.  Com- 
mercial business  had  fallen  off 
proportionably  — ^  capital  could 
find  no  employment  -*  profits 
dwindled  to  nothing  ;  and  bank- 
ruptciesmultiplied.  Pressed  from 
all  quarters  oi  England,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  daimed 
an  exceptioti  where  no  one  woidd 
have  dreamt  to  look  for  it,  in 
Ihhmdj  which  the  Irish  mend>ers 
by  no  means  confirmed.  The 
Minister  had  perhaps  flattered 
himself  that  the  concession  of  po- 
litical enfiranchisement  to  the 
Catholics  had  served  them  as  a 
substitute  for  bread  ;  but  Us  er- 
ror was  quickly  rectified  by  Mr 
O'Comiell,  who  exemplified  the 
prosperity  ,of  Ireland  by  the  state- 
ment, that  in  the  city  of  Dublin 
alone  not  lesls  than  seven  thousand 
registered  paupers  subsisted  npon 
the  luxuriant  charitable  contnbti^ 
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tion  of  three  half-pence  each,  a 
day,  and  that  the  condition  of  the 
iarmers  and  laborers  in  the  prov- 
inces, corresponded  accurately 
with  this  state  of  destitution. 
That  the  rents  were  often  paid 
from  the  capital  of  the  fanner  in 
place  of  profits  ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  by  the  blanket  and  pota- 
to-pot, the  solitary  remnants  of 
capital  unconsunied. 

An  amendment  was  proposed 
in  both  Houses  to  the  echoing  ad- 
dress in  answer  to  the  speech  ~- 
but  without  success  in  either. 
The  fact  of  universal  distress  was 
sufficiently  demonstrated ;  but 
with  regard  to  its  causes,  and  the 
remedies  to  be  provided  for  it, 
there  was  no  concert  of  opinions. 
There  is  in  truth  but  one  cause 
always  operating  in  Great  Britain 
to  produce  distress,  and  that  is  the 
enormous  burden  of  the  national 
debt.  Ty  thes  and  Poor  Laws  are 
but  aggravations  of  the  same. 
There  is  a  condition  of  existence 
in  all  human  societies,  embracmg 
the  great  mass  of  the  population 
of  men,  whose  industry  barely 
but  efibctively  enables  them  to 
subsist  and  maintain  their  families 
above  absolute, want,,  but  without 
amassbg  property.  Levy  upon 
this  class  of  men,  heavy  contribu- 
tions by  taxation,  and  you  dimin- 
ish their  means  of  subsistence  be- 
low the  standard  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity. The  laws  of  England 
then  require  that  the  deficiency 
duHild  be  supplied  by  taxation  of 
their  neighbors.  They  come  upon 
the  parish.  The  class  immedi- 
ately above  them  descend  to  the 
lowest  ranks  of  independent  self- 
supporters,  and  these  in  turn  are 
crowd«d  down  into  the  condition 


of  paupers*  This  process  has 
been  constantly  and  very  regu- 
larly going  on  for  nearly  a  cen*- 
tury ;  that  is,  from  the  time  when 
the  taxation  to  defray  the  interest 
of  the  national  debt  first  became 
excessive.  The  increase  of  the 
debt  and  the  multiplication  of  pau- 
pers have  advanced  with  equal 
acceleration,  hand  in  hand,  till  the 
proportion  of  poor,  supported  by 
the  parish  has  become  about  one 
sixth  of  the  whole  population. 
This  is  about  the  same  proportion 
as  that  of  slaves  to  the  whole 
population  of  these  United  States. 

The  amendment  of  the  Ad- 
dress, which  pledged  Parliament 
to  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
country,  was  moved  in  the  House 
of  Peers  by  LcMrd  King,  and  in  a 
few  of  its  first  sentences  evidently 
proved  that  the  cause  of  the  na- 
tional distress  was  not  unknown  to 
him.  It  said,  *  That  after  fifteen 
years  of  uninterrupted  peace,  this 
House  laments  that  the  general 
conditictn  of  the  people  is  not  ma- 
terially improved,  nor  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  perceptibly 
mcreased.  That  on  the  contra- 
ry, the  landed  and  manufacturing 
interests  as  well  as  the  traders  and 
the  laboring  classes  of  every  de- 
scription, have  frequently  been 
afflicted,  and  still  continue  to  be 
weighed  down  by  severe  distress. 
That  it  is  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  examine  into  the  causes  which 
have  produced  these  (distresses, 
and  to  remove  if  possible  the  im- 
pediments which  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  national  prosperity. 

*  That  the  necessaries  of  life» 
and  the  materials  of  agriculture 
are  made  dear  by  taxation  andl^ 
regulation.    By  these  means  too 
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mach  is  taken  IVom  the  industri- 
ous elasses,  mid  in  many  instances 
too  much  is  given  to  the  privi- 
leged classes  of  society. 

^  That  it  is  a  grievous  aggrava- 
tion of  the  public  burdens,  in  ad- 
dition to  near  fifty  millions  of  tax- 
es, deemed  necessanr  for  the 
public  service,  still  furtner  to  suf- 
fer enormous  sums  to  be  extorted 
from  the  people  by  the  intolerable 
monopobes  of  com,  beer,  sugar 
aud  teas,  and  of  other  articles  es- 
^''Mished  for  the  private  benefit 
of  powerful  and  favored  classes 
at  the  expense  of  the  great  body 
of  consumers  and  of  the  public 
good. 

'  By  these  monopolies,  the  cost 
of  the  first  necessaries  of  life  is 
enhanced,  the  rate  of  profit  b  all 
trades  is  diminished,  capital  is 
driven  abroad  to,  seek  a  more 
profitable  employment,  and  the 
productive  powers  of  the  national 
industry  greatjy  reduced.' 

The  amendment  then  proceed- 
ed into  more  detailed  observations 
upon  the  several  monopolies  of 
com,  beer  and  malt,  sugar  and 
tea,  all  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  world  and  all  in  various 
modes  subjected  to  the  heavy 
load  of  taxation  to  pay  the  mter- 
est  of  the  debt.  The  monopolies 
being  all  the  e£foct  of  taxadoo, 
and  by  increasing  the  prices  of 
the  articles  monopolized,  redoub- 
ling taxation  again.  It  conclud- 
ed thus :  ^  That  it  appears  that 
these  gigantic  monopolies  super- 
added to  the  heavy  load  of  taxa- 
tion, have  impoverished  the  coun- 
try, and  produc-ed  the  public  dis- 
tress. That  all  prohibitions  and 
restrictions  imposed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  particular  classes  or  compa- 


nies, for  the  purpose  of  producing 
artificial  high  pieces  are  no  less 
impolitic  than  unjust.  That  (Hst 
own  exclusion  from  the  great 
market  of  the  worid,  and  the  ces- 
sation of  the  demand  at  home  are 
the  necessary  consequences  of 
our  own  measures ;  because  it  is 
the  nature  of  things  that  a  nation, 
which  refiises  to  buy  the  produce 
tions  of  other  countries,  cannot 
sell  its  own. 

<  That  we  can  only  expect  to 
derive  permanent  relief  from  our 
distresses  and  impoverishment  in 
our  condition  firom  the  strictest 
economy  in  every  branch  of  the 
public  expenditure;  from  the 
abc^tion  of  all  exclusive  privi- 
leges and  monopolies ;  from  an  nnr 
restricted  supply  of  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  of  the  materials 
of  manufacture ;  and  firom  a  real 
free  trade,  by  which  the  wbde 
community  as  consumers  wiU  be 
greatly  benefited,  —  the  laboring 
classes  enabled  to  procure  a  fair 
reward,  —  the  capitalists  to  aug- 
ment those  funds  by  which  all 
labor  is  supported,  —  and  the  ef- 
ficiency oi  the  British  industry 
fully  permitted  to  produce  its 
natural  result  in  enriching  the 
country,  and  thus  to  restore  and 
secure  the  public  prosperity.' 

This  motion  for  a  ParUamen- 
tary  bquiry  as  well  as  one  of  a 
corresponding  character  in  the 
House  of  Commons  failed  by 
overwhelming  majorities.  The 
subject  of  the  national  ^distress 
however  could  rK)t  be  excluded 
from  the  Halls  of  Parliament  by 
ministerial  votes.  It  wa£  rejpro- 
duced  by  [numerous  petitions  from 
every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  pic- 
turing iniJl  the  varieties  of  Soans 
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the  wretchedness  of  the  people. 
Blore  than  fifty  of  those  petitions 
came  firom  the  single  county  of 
Kent,  which,  adjoining  upon  the 
immense  metrc^lis  oi  the  island, 
has  advantages  from  its  proximity 
to  that  focus  of  population,  which 
cannot  be  enjoyed  by  the  remoter 
counties,  x  et  so  intense  was  die 
misery  which  they  exhibited  in 
open  day,  that  it  was  scarcely 
more  visbly  disclosed  by  the 
glare  of  the  midnieht  conflagra- 
tions, which  soon  anerwards  illu- 
minated the  same  county.  From 
Bedfordshire  there  came  state- 
ments that  the  wages  of  the  labor- 
ers gave  them  barely  the  means 
of  protracting  a  cheerless  exist- 
ence, deprived  of  all  the  comforts 
and  almost  all  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  and  that  there  were  parishes 
ia  the  county,  purely  agricultural, 
with  firom  fifty  to  ninety  able- 
bodied  men^  destitute  oi  other 
woilc,  employed  by  the  muishes 
and  receiving  four  shillings  a 
week.  From  Berkshire  the  same 
complaints,  with  allegations  that 
the  wages  of  persons  were  in 
gome  places  as  low  as  two  shillings 
and  eight  pence  a  week.  From 
Buckinghamshire  it  was  averred 
diat  many  persons  committed 
depredations  and  misdemeanors  to 
get  into  prison ;  thus  to  preserve 
themselves  fit)m  lingering  starva- 
tion. That  many  Imd  contracted 
disorders  by  eating  the  flesh  of 
animab  that  died  naturally,  and 
other  unhealthy  food  ;  -  that  their 
health  saSBers  (at  want  of  fuel ; 
and  that  when  they  apply  to  the 
prish  Uiey  are  chirgecf  with  inso^ 
lence,  because  they  camiot  starve 
and  be  contented.  The  repre- 
aentatioD   bom    Canihridgeaiire 


was,  that  the  lri>orers  cast  upon 
the  parish  funds,  congregated  on 
roads,  in  gravel^ts,  with  their 
spirits  broken,  constantly  repining 
at  their  hard  condition,  and  incit- 
ing each  other  to  vicious  courses, 
while  their  employers  are  regard- 
ed as  tasik-masters,  and  the  ues  of 
attachment  to  the  land  of  then: 
birth  became  gradually  torn  asun- 
der. From  Cumberland  that 
the  distress  with  equal  pressure 
weighs  down,  the  hmdholder  and 
manufacturer,  the  ship-owner  and 
the  miner,  the  employer  and  the 
laborer.  From  the  county  of 
Derby  the  magistrates,  land-hold- 
ers and  clergy  r^resented  its 
state  as  deplorable.  Rents  re- 
duced and  in  arrear-— tenants 
ruined ;  laborers  unempbyed  and 
farms  thrown  out  of  cuhivation. 
From  Lincoln  a  petition,  signed 
by  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
names  declared  that,  <  Unless  the 

E resent  urgait  distress  be  speedi- 
/  relieved  it  must  produce  dis- 
astrous consequences,  hazardous 
to  the  peace  and  safe^  of  the  na- 
tion at  large.'  A  petition  fi*om 
the  parish  of  Renbam,  in  Suf- 
folk, stated  that  the  poor  rates 
have  been  progressively  increasing 
for  some  years,  and  that  the  peti- 
tioners are  seriously  afi^id  that 
suflferings  so  severe,  although  they 
have  been  hitherto  borne  with 
exemplary  patience,  will  end  in 
genet^d  riot  and  confiision.  A 
petition  fitmi  the  fi'eeholders 
farmers  and  othera  pf  Croydon, 
m  Surrey,  avows  that  the  pe- 
titioners *  can  no  kmger  endure  to 
see  their  fdlow-countrymen,  who 
are  born  to  the  lot  of  laborers, 
starving  tmder  dieir  eyes;  that 
they  shudder  imder  the  reflection 
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that  without  some  timely  aid, 
such  will  soon  be  their  lot.*  In 
presenting  a  petition  from  Frome 
ra  Somersetsnire,  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  ^d  Wells  said,  ^  I  have 
been  a  witness  to  the  most  afflict* 
ing  distress,  and  which  I  could 
not  if  I  would  describe.  I  have 
seen  With  my  own  eyes,  multi- 
tudes who  could  obtain  no  work 
and  were  starving ;  others,  yoked 
tc^ether  like  oxen,  drawing  coals 
from  the  pits  in  the  neighborhood.' 
From  Ecsex,  from  Norfolk,  from 
Hampshire,  from  Herefordshire, 
in  short  from  every  county  of 
England,  the  same  melancholy 
note  of  desperation  was  re-echoed, 
fcxeboding  the  disasters  which  af- 
terwards ensued,  while  the  Peers 
and  Commoners  of  Britain  were 
debating  whether  thiscomplicated 
and  universal  scene  of  human 
misery  was  caused  by  an  imper- 
fect system  of  banking,  by  the 
restoration  of  payments  in  gold 
and  silver  in  the  place  of  depre- 
ciated paper,  by  the  improve- 
ments of  machinery,  by  the  redun- 
dancy of  population,  or  by  the 
unequal  distributbn  of  wealth. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  thought 
the  distress  of  the  manufacturers 
was  owing  to  an  excessive  produc- 
tion of  articles  beyond  what  the 
country  could  consume,  or  for- 
eigners purchase.  That  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  machinery 
and  steam  to  increase  theefficiency 
of  labor  had  enabled  the  manu- 
facturer to  dispense  with  hand 
labor,  and  not  only  glutted  the 
market  with  goods,  but  deprived 
the  workmen  of  their  employ- 
ment. That  the  manufactures  of 
England  exported  to  foreign 
markets  came  there  into  compe- 


tition with  the  productions  of 
cheap  labor,  and  must  be  govern- 
ed by  their  prices.  There  was 
one  statement  by  the  Premier 
which  accounts  lor  distresses  and 
discontents  fru*  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  British  Islands.  He  show- 
ed that  raw  cotton  sold  in  1814 
at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
pound,  and  in  1829  for  sixpence. 
This  fact,  and  not  the  American 
systeni  or  the  tariff  is  the  parent  of 
the  whole  nullification  doctrines  of 
South  Carolina.  Here  is  a  depreci- 
a^on  of  four  fifths  of  the  value  of 
the  stvufie  article  of  agricultural 
produce  in  South  CaroUna*  This 
IS  the  magician  which  has  con- 
verted the  definition  of  an  impost 
duty  into  a  tax  upon  exports,  and 
rendered  unconstitutional  the  very 
purpose  for  which  theConsdtution 
was  firamed  by  the  Conventicn  of 
1787,  and  adopted  by  the  people. 
But  in  the  operation  of  this  fact 
upon  the  condition  of  the  United 
States,  as  in  that  of  the  national 
debt  in  Great  Britain,  there  is  a 
single  primary  cause  of  all  the 
distresses  which  spread  over  the 
agricultural  and  all  other  interests. 
In  Britain  it  is  taxation  to  p^y  the 
public  debt.  In  America  it  is 
slavery.  In  countries  where  the 
operative  tillers  of  the  ground 
are  freemen,  depreciation  of  the 
raw  material  for  manufacture 
rather  increases  than  diminbhes 
the  amount  of  home  consumption. 
The  laborer  obtams  less  for  the 
article  which  he  produces —  he 
has  more  of  it  for  bis  own  ^use. 
But  in  the  tillage  of  the  ground 
where  the  labor  of  the  slave  is  the 
property  of  the  master,  the  slave 
must  be  maintained  at  the  charge 
of  the  master.    Denrectatkm  of 
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the  product  leaves  die  burdeD  of  ed  in  Parlmment  during  tUfl  seeo 
maintaining  the  produce  little  if  at    sion,  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr 
all  diminished.    The  slare  him-    Brougham  fbr  the  eftaUisbment 
self  becomes    an    insupportable    of  County  Courts  was  preceded 
charge,  and  the  plantation  goes  to    by  an  elaborate  and  celebrated 
ruin.     But  as  prejudice  and  pas*    speech,  but  the  oonsidenttion  of 
sion  seldom  attribute  their  disas*    the  bill  was  postponed  to  another 
ters  to  their  true  caases,  they  are    session.    Sir  Robert  Peel  intitH 
ever  on  the  search  for    such  as    duced  a  bill  to  consolidate  and 
flatter  them ;  and  thus  the  planter    mitigate  the   statutes  of  hrmryt 
works  himself  up  into  the  faith,    in  which  an  attempt  w^  made  to 
that  an  impost  upon  iron  in  Ame-    reduce  this  from  a  capital  crime 
riea  knocks  down  the  price  of  his    to  an  ofieoce  punishable  by  traaa* 
short  staple  cotton  at  Liverpool,    portation.     An  amendment  con* 
and  that  a  road  in  Illinois,  or  a    formable  to  this  principle  was  sue- 
canal   at    Louisville^  make    the    cessfui  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
charge  of  maintaining  his  nerroee    but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords, 
consume  four  times  over  all  the       The   sanguinary  cbaracter  of 

E-ofits  of  his  plantation,  as  the  the  criminal  law  in  England,  has 
ritkii  statesman  seeks  for  the  long  been  a  theme  of  just  and  se- 
catise  of  famine  stalking  over  the  vere  rcHproaeh  upon  the  goven^ 
land,  in  the  power  of  steam,  the  ment  ot  that  island.  There  is  no 
muhipficatioo  of  mannfacturing  part  of  the  code  of  public  mo* 
machinery,  and  the  restoration  of  rals  which  has  been  so  much 
cash  payments  by  the  bank.  improved  within  the  last  century, 

After  the  consumption  of  ma-  as  that  which  graduates  the  pro- 
ny  weeks  in  these  unprofitable  portions  between  crimes  and  pun- 
debates,  the  motions  for  parlia-  ishments.  ^  It  is  a  mekncWv 
mentary  inquiry  were  rejected  in  truth,'  Mys  Blackstone  in  his 
both  houses  by  ministerial  majori-  Commentaries,  '  that  among  the 
ties  of  four  or  five  to  one.  varietur  of  actions  which  men  are 

The  administration,  however,  dailyfiaUe  to  commit,  no  less  than 
found  it  indispensable  to  propose  one  hundred  and  mxty  have  been 
measures  tending  to  relieve  the  declared  by  act  of  Parliament  to  be 
distress  proved  to  be  so  universal  felonies  without  benefit  of  cletgy ; 
and  so  severe.  Their  most  essen-  or  in  other  words,  to  be  worthy 
tial  propossd  was  a  reduction  of  of  instant  death.'  This  list  btis 
the  duties  upon  beer,  leather  and  been  since  the  publication  of  the 
cider.  That  upon  beer  alone  Commentaries  much  reduced;  but 
amounted  to  three  millions  ster-  forgery  hasbeen  one  of  thecrimes 
fing,  a  sum  equal  to  more  than  which  has  the  fongest  widistood 
half  the  annual  revenue  of  the  the  progress  of  reformation.  — *  It 
United  States ;  but  an  alleviation  is,  indeed,  a  crime  of  deep  maig* 
scarcely  perceptible  to  the  taxa-  nity  —  ajcrime  of  deliberation  — 
tion  of  &e  people  of  Ghreat  Bri-  a  crime  requiring  for  its  cMsmiy- 
tain.  sion  uigenuity  and  skill.     Against 

Of  the  other  measures  discuss-    the  commissKKi  of  this  crime,  so 
87 
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cietj  cannot  be  guarded  so  eflfecl- 
ually  as  against  many  others ;  —  it 
is  perpetrated  in  secrecy,  screen- 
ing it  from  detection,  and  its  con- 
sequences are  nMn«  extensively 
felt  than  those  of  most  other  out- 
rages upon  the  rights  of  persons 
or  of  property.  George  UI.  had 
been  educated  in  the  belief  that 
it  was  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes, 
and  although  in  several  cases  he 
extended  Us  royal  mercy  to  cri- 
minals guilty  of  murder,  not  a 
single  instance  occurred  tbroueh- 
out  his  long  reign  of  his  granting 
a  pardon  for  foi^ery.  This  rigor 
was  not  stimulated  by  anything  of 
an  unrelenting  propensity  in  his 
nature ;  but,  by  an  erroneous  esti- 
mate of  the  comparativeatrocious- 
ness  and  danger  of  the  crime.  In 
this  opinion  he  was  sustained  by 
that  of  the  public,  which  is  now 
no  longer  the  same.  This  is  suf- 
ficiently indicated  by  the  vote  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  re- 
pealing, as  applicable  to  this  crime, 
the  punishment  of  death. 

The  revdution  in  the  public 
opinion  favorable  to  parliamentary 
reform,  which  had  been  silently 
taking  place  since  the  settlement 
of  the  Catholic  question,  was  so 
far  from  having  penetrated  into 
Parliament,  that  the  reformers 
were  at  this  session  unable  to 
procure  for  Birmingham,  or  any 
other  large  town,  the  franchise 
which  the  borough  ofEast  Redford 
had  forfeited,  and  that  after  two 
years  of  discussion,  It  was  only 
extended  into  the  hundred  to 
which  the  borough  belonged.  — 
•  Far  other  principles  were  soon  to 
prevail. 

In  the  parliamentary  discussions 
npon  the  foreign  affiurs  of  Great 


Britain,  the  same  results  were  dis- 
played of  measures  dictated  by 
incongruity  of  political  system  — 
the  point  of  the  political  efMgrams 
of  George  Canning.  —  In  Spain 
he  had  suffered  the  revolutionists 
and  constituon-makers  to  be  put 
down  by  a  French  army,  under 
the  Duke  d'Angouleme ;  in  Por^ 
tugal,  he  had  patronized  a  consti- 
tutional government,  and  sent  an 
English  army  to  Lisbon  to  main- 
tain it  —  though,  at  the  same  time, 
the  army  were  under  positive  or- 
ders to  take  no  part  in  the  internal 
dissensions  of  Portugal  X)on 
Miguel,  who  for  a  conspiracy 
against  his  father's  crown  and  life, 
had  passed  several  years  in  exile 
at  Vienna,  returned  to  Lisbon 
under  the  }Ht>tection  and  patron- 
age of  Great  Britain.  She  was 
a  party  to  the  treatv  by  virtue  of 
which  he  letumed.  —  He  had 
taken  England  on  his  way  ;  and 
there  had  been  treated  by  the 
British  government  with  the  high- 
est distinction.  He  was  escorted 
to  the  Tagus  by  an  English 
squadron ;  was  received  at  Lisbon 
by  the  English  ambassador;  swore 
,  to  the  charter  at  the  suggestion  pf 
the  English  government ;  and  was 
protected  in  his  capital  by  English 
troops.  The  constitutional  party 
could  not  doubt  that  they  'would 
be  guarantied  against  any  design 
of  usurpation  on  his  part ;  yet 
within  a  very  few  days  after  his 
arrival,  be  threw  off  the  mask,  put 
down  the  Charter  and  the  Cortes, 
and  instead  of  the'regency  to  which 
he  had  been  sworn,  ascended  the 
throne  as  of  his  own  right; 
convoked  an  assembly  of  his  own 
partisans,  proclaimed  his  abscdute 
right  to  the  crown,  and  reigned 
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as  legitimate  a  tyrant  as  bbj 
ODBof  his  brethren  in  Europe. 
—  ToaD  diia  the  cold-blooded 
policj  of  Mr  Cannbg  manifest- 
ed a  perfect  indifference.  The 
couoter-revolution  was  in  truth  ef- 
fected with  the  countenance  of  the 
British  army.  Don  Miguel  was 
not  formally  acknowledged  as  king 
of  Portugal;  .but  his  blockades 
were  recognised  as  legal,  and  the 
fogitives  from  the  proscriptions  of 
the  usurper  were  treated  by  the 
British  government  with  every 
possible  mdignity. 

Their  policy  with  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  Greece  was  equally  self- 
ish, contracted,  and  absurd.    In 
(he  communities  of  civilized  chris- 
tian nations,  no  truly  great  states- 
man can  adopt,  without  pernicious 
consequences  and  gross  injustice, 
the  principle  of  adapting   all   his 
measures  to  the  exclusive  benefit 
and  advantage  of 'his  own  country.' 
This  was  the  elementary  error  of 
Mr  Canning  and  of  Mr  Huskisson, 
bis  ablest  associate.     One  of  the 
greatest  blessings  to  mankind  de- 
rived from  the  substitution  of  the 
Christian  for  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion, was  the  extension  by  Chris- 
tianity to  all  mankind  of  the  bless- 
ings conferred  by  the  Mosaic  law^to 
one  peculiar  people.    The  char- 
acteristic of  toe  Hebrew  Law  was 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of   the 
faFor  of  heaven  by  one  family  of 
men,  and  to  such  a  perversion  of 
excess  bad  this    principle  been 
carried   about  the  time  when  all 
the  avenues  of  divine  beneficence 
had  been  opened  to  the  Gentiles 
by  the  Gospel,  that  the  great  Ror 
man  moral  satirist  of  the  age  de- 
clares, that  a  Jew  in    his  time 
would  not  show  an  inquiring  tra- 


veller his  way,  or  help  him  td  a 
cup  of  cold  water,  unless  he  was 
circumcised. 

Non  monttrare  vlti  Mdem  nlai  lacra  eolentl : 
UaaMUoan  ad  (oaUm  toloa  dedaeoro  Terpoa. 

Juvanal  Sat.  14.  v.  103. 

It  was  by  the  same  contraction 
of  elementary  principle  that  Mr 
Canning  proclaimed  the  object  of 
his  ambition  to  be  the  acquisition 
of  the  renown  of  being  a  British 
statesman,  and  that  Mr  Huskisson 
repeatedly  avowed  in  parliament 
the  object  of  his  policy  to  consist 
in  promotmg  the  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain,  and  in  counteracting 
that  of  "her  commercial  rivals. 
For  the  personal  popularity  of  the 
minister  at  home  this  system  may 
be  more  effective  than  one  of  more 
liberal  expansion ;  but  it  will  al^ 
ways  lead  to  injustice,  and  oftea 
to  defeat  and  disappointment. 
Thus  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  as* 
in  those  of  Portugal,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  like  Mr  Canning  and 
Mr  Huskisson,  must  be  nothing 
but  a  British  statesman.  The 
result  of  which  in  Portugal  was 
as  we  have  seen.  What  was  it  in 
Greece  ?  The  attempt  to  impose 
upon  a  people  who  had  passed 
through  a  furnace  more  fiery  than 
that  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  estab- 
lish their  freedom,  a  king  igno- 
rant of  their  language,  a  heretic  to 
their  religion,  a  total  stranger  to 
their  country,  never  having  shared 
in  their  ajQictions,  never  having 
rendered  them  an  hour  of  service, 
—  a  king  from  the  principality  of 
Saxe  Coburg  in  Germany  to  rule 
over  the  inhabitants  upon  the  field 
of  Marathon,  and  perchance  to 
defend  again  the  passes  of  Thermo- 
pylae •  —  and  this  king  was  to  be 
thus  imposed  upon    this  people 
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bectu86  be  bad  beeo  the  husband 
of  the  princess  Cbariotte,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  British  treasury  a 
pension  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
Merling  a  year.  There  was  noth- 
ing, absolutely  nothing  else  in  the 
character  or  circumstances  of  the 
Prince  to  recommend  him  to  the 
Greek  nation  (or  their  soverigi». 

Under  the  same  impulse  to 
signalize  himself  as  a  British 
statesman,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, who  had  denominated  the 
victory  at  Navarino  an  untoward 
event  when  the  battle  for  Greece 
was  fought  —  when  by  their  own 
unparelleled  exertions,  sufierings 
and  sacrifices,  aided  by  the  victo- 
ries and  subsidies  of  Kussia,  and 
even  by  the  ostensible  demonstra- 
tions of  a  French  army  upon  their 
territories,  they  had  wrought  out 
their  salvation,  and  had  their  in- 
dependence secured  by  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople  —  interposed  to 
curtail  the  dimensions  of  the 
Greek  territories  by  excluding 
fix>m  them  the  island  of  Candia, 
and  by  i)arrowing  to  its  smallest 
extent  their  northern  boundary 
Kne.  The  Prince  of  Coburg  him- 
self had^itaZ/y  the  good  sense  to 
perceive  that  he  was  not  the  per- 
son suited  to  be  king  of  Greece, 
and  he  would  have  saved  himself 
some  mortification,  to  say  nothing 
worse,  if  he  had  availed  himself 
of  that  discovery  to  inquire  more 
critically  into  his  qualifications  for 
king  oi  Belgium,  to  which  the 
Bntish  statesmen  have  at  last 
promoted  him. 

In  the  midst  of  this  session  of 
Parliament,  and  while  they  were 
wasting  much  time  in  debates 
upon  all  these  subjects,  at  three 
o'clock  ia  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day the  26th  of  June,  died,  the 


King,  George  the  Fourth,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign.  As  Re- 
gent however  he  had  been  for 
a  nearly  equal  perbd  c^  tune,  the 
executive  head  of  the  kmgdom, 
before  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  Brit- 
ish Islands  has  there  been  a  time 
when  their  people  w^re  more 
prosperous  as  the  worM  estimates 
prosperity :  never  a  time  when 
their  Government  performed  so 
commanding  a  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe ;  and  never  a  time  when 
the  personal  character  and  ac- 
tive operation  of  their  king  were 
so  absolute  and  unqualified  a  nul- 
lity, as  while  the  whole  political 
movement  of  the  nation  was  pro- 
pelled and  directed  by  his  sign- 
manual.  His  health  had  been  de- 
clining from  the  beginnmg  of  the 
jear.  About  the  1 5th  of  April  the 
^st  of  a  series  of  bulletins  was 
issued,  announcing  that  he  had  suf- 
fered a  bilious  attack  with  an  em- 
barrassment in  breathing.  About 
the  middle  of  May  he  became 
unable  to  affix  his  signature  to 
the  public  papers,  and  an  act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  appointing 
a  Commission  to  aflSx  it  by  stamp 
to  all  acts  requhing  the  signman- 
ual.  Had  such  an  act  passed  on 
his  first  accession  to  the  royal  au- 
thority, the  history  of  ^gland, 
save  in  that  single  incident,  would 
have  been  precisely  what  it  is. 
His  disorder  continued  to  increase 
in  aggravation  till  a  violent  coug^ 
with  expectoration  supervened. 
The  day  before  his  decease  it  oc- 
casioned the  rupture  of  a  blood 
vessel,  which  brought  the  scene 
to  a  close.  His  primary  disease 
was  an  ossification  of  the  Tessds  of 
the  heart,  complicated  at  last  with 
a  dropsy.  It  was  attended  for  some 
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time  with  agoniziDg  pain,   which 
he  bore  with  exemplary  patience. 
la  the  question  between  the 
hereditary  and  the  elective  prin- 
ciple for  determining  the  person 
to  be  invested  with  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive authority  of  powerful  na- 
tions, which  had   heretofore  di- 
vided the  opinions  of  mankind, 
but  whiph  has  been  in  constant 
issue  since  the    declaration     of 
American  independence,  the  per- 
sonal and  individual  characters  of 
the  men  who  by  the  operation  of 
the  two  systems,  have  respective- 
ly been  brought  upon  the  scene 
of  action,  have  had  a  great  though 
silent  and  slowly  self-unfolding  ef- 
fect upon  the  still   uncompleted 
verdict  of  mankind.    The  result  of 
the  hereditary    principle  acting 
upon  the  manners  and  prevailing 
opinions  of  the  age,  is  to  place  up- 
on the  throne  men  of  vicious  hab- 
its, of  corrupted  morale,  of  cold 
hearts,  of  frivolous  tastes,  of  lux- 
urious and  effeminate  lives ;  and 
of  insignificant  characters.     Such 
was  preeminently  the  character  of 
George  the  Fourth.   He  was  bom 
heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  the 
British  realms.     The  fourth  king 
but  of  the  fifth  generation  in  the 
Hanoverian   dynasty.     His  first 
and  second   progenitor  of   that 
family  upon  whom  the  crown  im- 
perial of  the  realm  had  been  set- 
tled on  the  final  expulsion  of  the 
Stuarts,  were  natives  of  (rermany, 
had  received  a  German  education*, 
and  were  imbued  with  the  arbitra- 
ry principles  of  feudal  sovereign- 
ty, chastised  and  controled  by  the 
gleams  of  purer  light  elicited  from 
the  collisions  which  had  raised 
them  to  the   throne.    They  had 
supplanted    the  rightful  heirs  of 
37* 


hereditary  descent,  by  a  revolu- 
tion founded  on  a  departure  from 
that  principle.  Bred  themselves 
in  the  rankest  hot  bed  of  feudali- 
ty, but  foreigners  to  the  British 
Islands  by  birth,  speaking  scarce- 
ly  at  all  their  language,  aliens  to 
their  manners  and  endowed  with 
no  faculties,  such  as  command 
the  veneration  or  win  upon  the 
affections  of  men,  with  contested 
titles  to  the  crown  and  the  hered- 
itary principle  of  right  incontesta- 
bly  with  their  antagonist,  they 
were  necessarily  compelled  to 
rely  upon  the  principle  of  liberty 
for  their  support  in  the  elevation 
to  which  it  had  raised  them,  and 
to  vest  their  confidence  exclusive- 
ly in  that  portion  of  the  states- 
men and  people  of  Britain,  by 
whose  principles  and  assistance 
the  sceptre  had  been  transferred 
to  them. 

But  at  the  accession  of  George 
the  Third,  seventy  years  after  the 
revolution  which  had  displaced 
the  Stuarts,  their  hopes  if  not 
their  pretensions  were  extinguish- 
ed. The  old  hereditary  princi- 
ple had  resumed  its  sway  and  the 
son  of  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales,  whom  George  tiie  Second 
his  father  had  survived,  though 
born  in  England  and  in  a  life  of 
four  score  years  never  out  of  the 
Island  had  a  German  princess  for. 
his  mother,  the  sum  of  whose  po- 
litical instructions  to  him  was 
<  George^be  KingJ*  Though  in 
his  first  speech  to  Parliament  he 
had  the  sagacity  to  declare  that 
he  gbried  in  being  a  Briton  bom  ; 
this  was  a  mere  flounsh,  to  claim 
a  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the 
people  which  his  ancestors  and 
pre  ecessors  of  his  family  had  n 
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possessed.  From  the  outset  of 
nis  reign  the  priociples  of  the 
Revolution  were  discountenanced; 
his  favors  were  chiefly  shared  by 
Scottish  Jacobites  and  Tories,  and 
the  sfHTit  of  freedom  was  out- 
raged by  the  attempt  to  introduce 
taxation  by  Act  of  Parliament  into 
the  North  American  Colonies. 
Tlie  abortion  of  this  eflbrt,  and 
the  involveVnent  of  the^  nation  in 
unextinguishable  debt  in  the  strug- 
gle to  accomplish  its  purpose, 
constitute  one  half  the  history  of 
his  reign  of  half  a  century.  The 
other  half  was  a  struggle  equally 
desperate  against  the  French 
Revolution,  and  against  the  pro- 
gress.of  liberal  principles  through- 
out the  world.  It  was  reserved 
to  be  the  fortune  of  his  son  and 
successor,  to  enjoy  the  apparent 
credit  of  accomplishing  this  ob- 
ject. His  regency  was  ngnal- 
ized  by  the  triumph  of  the  Euro- 
pean Alliance,  as  it  seemed  to 
themselves  and  to  the  world,  over 
the  long  agony  of  the  French 
Revolution.  How  fallacious  and 
shortlived  that  triumph  was  des- 
tined to  be,  George  the  Fourth  did 
not  live  fully  to  realize ;  but  in 
the  achievement  of  the  triumph 
he  had  as  little  personal  agency 
as  in  the  reverse  which  hap- 
pened so  soon  after  his  remains 
were  consimed  to  the  tomb.  In 
the  days  of  jBdward  the  Third,  his 
son  when  Prince  of  Wales  was 
the  6rst  warrior  of  the  age.  Ed- 
ucation to  the  art  of  war  wa$  the 
discipline  of  youth  for  British 
princes,  dowti  even  to  the  acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Hanover. 
James  the  Second,  William  the 
Third,  George  the  First  and  Se- 
cond, had  all  been  military  chief- 


tains personally  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  the  field  or  of  the  deck ; 
but  in  the  space  of  seventy  years 
from  the  accession  of  Greorge  the 
Third  to  the  demise  of  George  the 
Fourth,  although  their  country 
was  during  more  than  half  that 
period,  invohred  b  the  most  for- 
midable and  bloody  wars,  and  the 
country  over  which  they  ruled 
contending  for  her  very  exigence, 
neither  of  them  ever  heard  the 
whistling  of  a  musket  ball  upon  the 
field.  Even  at  the  time  when  the 
cannon  ball  which  broueht  Mo- 
reau  to  the  earth,  by  me  mere 
chances  of  the  day,  might  have 
struck  instead  of  him  the  imperial 
head  of  Alexander,  then  at  his 
side,  even  when  Francis  of  Aus- 
tria, and  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia  were  upon  the  tented  field, 
contending  with  Napoleon  and  all 
his  legions,  George  the  Fourth, 
who  had  sent  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  his  gallant  countiy- 
men,  to  mingle  in  the  strife  of 
battle,  and  to  die  for  their  king 
and  country,  was  himself  reclin- 
ing upon  beds  of  down,  and  gorg- 
ing upon  the  marrow  of  the  land 
in  his  pavilion  at  Brighton,  or  if 
the  thought  of  martial  glory  ever 
entered  his  soul,  it  never  sdmula- 
ted  him  beyond  the  achievement 
of  devisine  embroidery  for  the 
uniform  of  his  guards. 

There  were  virtues  m  the  heart 
and  mind  of  George  the  Third ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  his  weaknesses 
and  all  his  errors  they  have  em- 
balmed his  memory.  He  was 
honest;  which  in  the  days  of 
Shakspeare  and  of  Hamlet,  as  the 
udrld  went  J  was  to  be  one  man 
in  ten  thousand.  In  the  days  of 
George  the  Third  the  proportioa 
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bad  not  much  varied.  He  was 
sincere.  He  was  religious  with- 
out superstition,  without  fanati* 
cism  —  a  virtue  of  the  first  order 
in  everj  station  of  human  life, 
of  transcendent  excellence  in  a 
king,  inasmuch  as  it  keeps  him 
constantly  in  mind,  that  however 
uncontrolable  hb  actions  mav  be 
upon  earth  there  is  a  tribunal  be- 
fore which  he  will  one  day  be 
called  to  answer  for  them  with 
tremendous  responsibility*  There 
were  none  of  these  barriers  to 
vice  in  the  soul  of  his  eldest  son. 

*  The  kins-beeomiDg  graeei, 
Ai  jastice.Tertty,  temp6rance,itobleiiefst 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy ,  lowUneM, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
He  had  no  reliali  of  them.' 

He  was  not  honest — he  was  false ; 
false  to  man — as  Charles  Fox  and 
Sheridan  could  testify  to  the  last 
hour  of  their  lives  —  false  to  wo- 
man —  as  bis  secret  and  his  public, 
bis  Catholic  and  his  Protestant 
wife,  and  many  a  forsaken  mis- 
tress, from  Mrs  Robinson  to  Lady 
Jersey,  could  testify.  False  to 
his  country,  to  whom  he  gave  in 
her  Parliament  through  Charles 
Fox,  the  solemn  pledge  of  his  hon- 
or that  he  was  not  married  to 
Mrs  Fitzberbert.  —  The  private 
life  of  George  the  Third  was  irre- 
proachable. The  example  of  so- 
cial and  domestic  life  set  by  him 
and  his  queen  had  a  great  and 
salutary  ionuence  upon  the  morals 
of  the  land.  What  Briton  can 
ever  look  without  a  blush,  at  the 
example  of  private  life  set  by 
George  the  Fourth  i  His  heart  was 
radicsJly  bad ;  no  education  could 
have  made  it  good ;  as  no  original 
native  purity  could  have  preserved 
itself  firom  the  pollutions  of  such 


an     educatbn    as    he  had  re- 
ceived. 

He  was  born  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1762,  the  anniversary  of 
the  accession  of  his  family  to  the 
British  throne.  When  iour  days 
old  he  was  created  by  letters 
patent  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl 
of  Chester ;  on  the  18th  of  August 
he  was  baptized  by  the  name  of 
George  Augustus  Frederick : 
when  three  years  old,  was  invested 
with  the  order  of  the  garter, 
and  received  from  the  society  of 
Ancient  Britons  a  formal  address, 
which  he  answered,  probably  with 
about  as'much  expense  of  his  own 
intellect  as  he  ever  afterwards  be- 
stowed upon  his  people.  At 
four  years  of  age,  he  was  apjx)int- 
ed  Captain  General  of  the  Artille- 
ry Company  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, a  post  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  and  in  which  the  military 
renown  which  he  acquired  was 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  train- 
band captain  in  the  same  service, 
immortalized  in  the  verses  of 
Cowper.  In  1771,  Lord  Hol- 
xdemesswas  appointed  governor 
to  him  and  his  next  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  Dr  Markham, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  Dr  Cyril  Jackson,  their  pre- 
ceptors. Five  years  afterwards 
these  officers  were  exchanged  for 
the  Duke  of  Montague  and  Bish- 
q)  Hurd.  Under  the  guidance 
and  tuition  of  these  respectable 
persons,  he  was  kept  totally  se- 
cluded from  the  world,  confined 
to  a  rigorous  course  of  studv,  till 
he  became  an  accomplisnea  clas- 
sical scholar,  well  versed  in  the 
Latin  language,  with  a  sufficient 
smattering  of  Greek  and  familiar 
with  the  modem  French,  German, 
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and  Italian.  His  instruction  in 
natural  and  experimental  philoso* 
phy  was  adapted  to  the  prevailing 
standard  of  the  time,  and  be  ac- 
quired a  gentlemanly  taste  for 
literature,  and  a  fashionable  relish 
for  the  fine  arts,  especially  for 
Painting  and  Music. 

These  are  all  elegant,  and  may 
be  made  eminently  useful  accom* 
plishments.  In  him  they  were 
set  off  by  others,  more  superficial, 
but  more  dazzling  to  the  superfi- 
cial observers  of  mankind.  In 
person  he  was  remarkably 
hapdsome*  In  manners,  grace- 
ful and  fascinating.  With  all 
the  internal  hardness  he  had 
the  external  polish  of  marble. 
But  with  all  this  care  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  surface  he  was  educa- 
ted for  sensual  enjoyments  and 
not  for  toilsome  action.  'He  was 
brought  up  in  the  established  re- 
ligion of  the  state,  but  among  his 
studies  we  hear  nothing  of  moral 
philosophy,  nothing  of  the  school 
of  ethics  to  which  he  was  formed. 
At  the  age  of  twentyone  he  was 
admitted  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
by  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cornwall. 
In  the  theory  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, the  peers  of  the  realm 
are  the  hereditary  counsellors  of 
the  king,   and  form,  in  their  cor- 

C^rate  capacity,  one  branch  of  the 
egislature.  This  theory  neces- 
sarily supposes  that  the  individuals 
thus  honored  by  their  birth,  shall 
receive  education  suitable  to  the 
stations  which  they  are  thus  privi- 
leged to  occupy. —  That  they 
shall  be  instructed  in  the  elements 
of  political  science,  and  made 
acquainted  with  the  wants  and 
interests  of  tlieir  country,  —  fa- 
vored b^  the  confidence  of  that 
country  m  advance, — placed  in 


a  post  of  honor  and  of  power,— 
free  from   all  dependence  either 
upon  the  crown  or  upon  tbe  peo- 
ple;—  a  duty   of    the  sternest 
obligations  rests  upon  them  to  qua- 
lify  themselves  lor  the  high   and 
responsible    trust  committed   to 
their  charge,  —  a  trust  embracing 
all  the   transcendent   powers    of 
government,   legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive.    These  obligatioos 
weigh  with  accumulated  gravity 
upon  the  heir    apparent   to  the 
throne,  to  whom  his  appropriate 
functions,  as  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
should  be  the  most  effective  prac- 
tical  school   to  fit  him    (br  the 
higher  and   all-embracing  duties 
of  the  kingly  crown,  to  which,  m 
course  of  nature,   he   is  to    be 
called.     This  theory  is  founded 
upon   a     superficial  observation, 
and  a  too  generous  estimate  of 
human  nature.     The  experience 
of  all  ages  shows  that  the  proper- 
ty of  all   independent     hereditary 
power  is  to  degenerate  either  into 
morbid  energy,  or  more  frequent- 
1}  into  torbid  inaction.  The  spark 
of  ethereal  flame  imparted  by  tbe 
divine  intelligence  to  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  human  race  for  pur- 
poses wise  and  good,  but   inscni- 
table  to  us,  communicated  in  por- 
tions so  unequal  that  in  its  extremes 
on  the  one  nandit  is  scarcely  dis- 
cernible from  the   mere   animal 
brute  creation,  while  on  the  other 
it  raises  man  to  a  standard  little 
lower  than '  tbe   angels.     In  this, 
as  in  the  other  {^enomena  of 
mind  and   matter,   we  perceive 
that  the  creative  power  acts  by 
general  laws ;  but  the  limited   ca- 
pacity of  man  is  unable  to  dis- 
cover by  what  laws  this  distribu- 
tion so  unequal  is  made.     We 
only  know  that  it  is  mdependent 
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of  all  human  agency  and  control ; 
and  that  it  is  not  transmissible  by 
descent.  Genius,  the  attribute 
which  of  all  others  roost  approx- 
imates the  human  to  the  divine 
nature,  to  human  observation  ap- 
pears to  be  the  gift  of  chailce.  — 
It  strikes,  like  the  bolt  of  heaven, 
where  it  listeth.  —  It  enters  at 
once  the  British  House  of  Peers, 
and  the  hovel  of  a  Scottish  pea- 
sant, to  transform  the  ploughman 
and  the  peer  into  the  two  roost 
q)Iendid  poets  of  the  age ;  but 
not  a  particle  of  that  flaroe,  which 
iQ  them  is  destined  to  illummate 
or  to  consume,  shall  descend  on 
one  individual  of  their  posterity. 
The  son  of  king  Edward  III., 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  was  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  warriors 
that  his  native  island  had  prpdu- 
ced. — The  son  of  George  III.,  in- 
vested  with  the  same  dignity,  was 
a  mere  gaudy  trifler  and  fashion- 
able rake  —  a  Bond-street  loun- 
ger in  pall-mall,  and  a  nerveless 
sybarite  at  Briehtoq.  During  the 
middle  ages  of  Europe,  France 
was  afflicted  by  a  succession  of 
nx)narchs,  known  in  history  under 
the  denomination  of  the  do-noth- 
ing kbgs  — Le$  Rot  Faineans. 
— This  epithet  would  be  perfectly 
charactenstic  of  the  life  and  reign 
of  George  IV. — From  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  world,  hb  youth 
was  marked  only  by  the  roost 
unbridled  licentiousness  and  ex- 
travagance.—  From  the  time 
when  he  came  of  age,  he  receiv- 
ed a  grant  from  Parliament  of 
aixty  thousand  pounds  sterling  for 
ootnt,  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
a  year  as  income ;  his  friends, 
that  is  to  say,  bis  parasites,  affect- 
ed to  consider  this  establishment 


as  mean  and  niggardly,  demanded 
for  him  double  that  amount  of 
income,  and  stimulated  him  to 
resentment  against  the  king  bis 
father  for  refusing  to  countenance 
this  claim  of  boundless  profusion, 
—  He  connected  himself  in  inti- 
macy with  the  leaders  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration,  who 
ultimately  found  in  his  treachery 
to  themselves,  and  his  desertion 
of  their  cause,  the  reward  of  their 
attachmrat  to  him,  and  of  their 
subserviency  to  his  profligate  ha- 
bits of  life.  —  Handsome  in  per- 
son, graceful  in  deportment,  fas- 
cinating in  manners,  and  profuse 
in  expenses,  he  was  called  the 
most  accomplished  gendeman  in 
Europe,  because  be  had  been 
duly  drilled  by  the  dancing,  fenc- 
ing and  riding  roasters,  and  as 
roinistering  to  sensual  enjoyroent 
had  cultivated  a  taste  for  the  ele- 
gant arts  of  music,  painting,  sculp- 
ture and  architecture ;  endowed 
by  nature  with  a  lively  wit,  his 
education  and  habits  gave  it  the 
direction  of  satirical  severity,  and 
he  indulged  it  in  cutting  sarcasms 
and  coarse  iokes  upon  his  menials 
and  dependants,  iroro  wbooi  he 
could  be  in  no  danger  of  retort 
This  sparkling  vivacity,  with  the 
splendor  of  his  entertainments, 
the  magnificence  of  bis  palace, 
the  brilliancy  of  his  equipages, 
and  the  wasteful  riot  of  bis  ex- 
penditures, gave  for  years  a  daz- 
zling gk)ss  to  his  reputation,  which 
to  the  vulgar  observation  of  his 
countrymen,  passed  for  indicatk>ns 
of  an  accomplished  prince.  As 
if  to  set  at  defiance  the  moral  de- 
cency of  his  father's  court,  he 
commenced  his  career  with  giving 
affected  publicity  to  bis  licentious 
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connexion  with  a  married  woman 
whombe  had  seduced,  with  whom 
be  paraded  about  the  streets  of 
London  in  an  open  Phaeton,  and 
whom,  two  years  after,  he  desert- 
ed, and  suitered  to  die  in  shame, 
wretchedness  and  want. 

His  next  irregular  and  unlawful 
connexion  was  with  Mrs  Fitzber- 
bert,  an  Irish  widow,  then  ten 
years  older  than  himself.  —  A 
connexion  sanctioned  by  the  forms 
of  marriage,  and  in  which  the  di- 
vine law  was  complied  with  by  a 
double  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  Mrs  Fitzberbert  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  a  British 
subject,  with  whom  a  marriage 
by  the  heir  apparent  was  prohibi- 
ted by  at  least  two  acts  of  Par- 
liament. By  one  of  them,  the 
marriage  was  absolutely  null  and 
Toid  —  by  the  other,  the  Prince 
had  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  his 
right  of  succession  to  the  crown, 
which  the  lady  well  knew:  so 
that  of  the  subsequent  treachery 
or  dereliction  of  her  royal  lover 
she  could  have  less  cause  to  com- 
plain than  if  their  union  had  been 
disavowed  by  religion  as  well  as 
by  human  laws.  She  is  yet  liv- 
ing at  the  age  of  little  less  than 
four  score,  and  if  her  influence 
over  (he  mind  and  conduct  of  her 
paramour  was  in  nothing  more  ex- 
ceptionable than  in  preparing  his 
conscience  for  giving  his  royal 
assent  to  the  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion bill,  she  cannot,  at  Jeast,  be 
chargeable  with  having  abused  it 
for  evil  purposes.  That  she  was 
instrumental  in  effecting  a  re- 
conciliation of  courtesy  between 
him  and  the  last  relicts  of  the 
Stuart  pretenders,  and  with  the 
Roman    Pontiff,  has  been    ru- 


mored, but  without  formal  au- 
thentication. 

However  this  might  be,  the 
influence  of  Mrs  Fitzberbert  was 
never  efective,  and  prpbably  ne- 
ver exerted  to  reclaim  him  from 
his  habits  of  extravagance  and 
dissipation,  aggravated  by  the  ru- 
inous vice  of  gaming.  By  this 
his  afiairs  soon  became  so  much 
involved  in  debt  and  disorder  that 
he  was  reduced  to  the  humiliation 
of  applying  to  his  father  for  relief 
from  his  embarrassments,  and 
suffered  from  him  the  mortifica- 
tion of  a  refusal.  Then  for  the 
purpose  of  shaming  his  father 
into  compliance,  he  made  a  the- 
atrical display  of  self-sacrifice, 
broke  up  bis  establishment,  sold 
his  race  horses,  surrendered  four 
fifths  of  his  income  for  the  gradual 
liquidation  of  his  debts,  and  did 
penance  upon  ten  thousand  pounds 
sterling  a  year.  By  the  baseness 
of  these  devices  to  briag  upon  his 
father  the  obloquy  of  miserly 
meanness  towards  his  son,  he 
alienated  the  affections  of  the 
king,  till  he  discarded  him  from 
all  intercourse  with  him  pubKc  or 
private.  Soon  growing  weary  of 
bis  own  performance  in  this  farce 
of  penury  and  persecution,  he 
transferred  his  application  for 
relief  from  the  king  to  Parlia- 
ment, from  whdm  be  obtained  a 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousatid  pounds  to  pay  his  debts, 
and  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to 
repair  his  palace,  on  a  condition 
of  amendment  and  future  econo- 
my, to  which  he  assented  only  to 
afford  anotlier  proof  how  utterly 
regardless  of  his  word  he  was. 

It  was  in  the  debate  upon  this 
act,  that  the  fact  cf  his  secret 
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•marriage  with  Mrs  Fitzherbert  gered  the  confidence  of  the  nation 
was  soleinnly  denied  and  treated  in  his  personal  dispositions^  that 
as  an  infamous  calumny  by  Mr  Mr  Pitt  found  it  necessaiy  to 
Fox  in  the  confidence  of  his  reli-  provide  by  law,  that  the  re- 
ance  upon  the  word  of  honor  of  gency  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
the  heir  apparent  secretly  pledged,  separated  fix>m  the  custody  of  the 
Mr  Fox  afterwards  discovered  king's  person,  fixxn  the  disposal  of 
that  m  this  transaction  his  royal  his  property,  from  the  manage- 
highness  had  made  him  at  once  ment  of  his  household,  and  even 
his  instruoQent  and  his  dupe,  for  from  the  exercise  of  som^  of  the 
which,  it  is  said,  he  never  torgave  highest  powers  of  the  royal  pre- 
him.  rogative,  particularly  in  the  crea- 
Notfeng  afterwards  appeared  tion  of  Peers.  The  regency, 
the  first  decisive  indications  of  thus  manacled,  the  prince  had 
the  malady,  which  afflicted  the  been  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
last  years  of  the  king's  life.  Its  senting  to  accept,  though  not  with- 
access  then  was  temporary,  but  out  ungracious  complaints  at  the 
brought  on  the  necessary  discus-  dbtrust  which  he  had  deserved, 
sion  in  Parliament  of  the  estab^  and  the  restraints  to  which  he  was 
lisbment  of  a  regency.  An  act  obHged  to  submit, 
of  Parliament  for  this  purpose,  The  king,  however,  recovered, 
vesting  the  regency  in  the  prince  and  the  French  revolution  which 
of  Wales,  but  unaer  considerable  soon  folbwed,  whOe  it  broke  up 
restrictions  upon  the  exercise  by  into  fragments  the  opposition  to 
the  regent  of  the  royal  power,  Mr  Pitt's  administration,  dissolved 
was  presented  by  the  minister,  also  the  prince's  connexion  with 
adoptedby  the  House  of  Com-  them.  —  He  had  the  sagacity  to 
iDons,  and  had  reached  its  last  perceive  that  a  revolution,  which 
stages  in  the  House  of  Peers,  then  announced  itself  as  founded 
when  all  further  proceedings  on  upon  the  principle  of  subverting 
the  subject  were  superseded  by  all  royal  governments,  held  forth 
the  recovery  of  the  king.  The  banners  under  which  a  prince  of 
agitatkm  of  the  question  to  which  Wales,  and  heir  i^parent  of  £og- 
this  occasion  gave  rise,  produced  land,  could  not  conveniently  serve 
little  less  than  a  convulsion  and  in  1792,  he  made  a  speech 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  in  the  House  of  Lords  agamst 
dissdute  and  unprincipled  habits  the  doctrines  then  adopted  by  his 
and  conduct  of  the  prince,  his  old  friends  the  new  Whigs,  of 
connexions  with  the  leaders  of  the  whom  he  thus  took  leave,  and 
opposition  to  the  administration,  <  henceforward  voted  with  the  min- 
wbose  private  morak  were  scarce-  istry. 

ly  less  exceptionable  than  those       The  prince  of  Wales,  without 

of  the  prince  himself,  and  the  very  profound  penetration,  might 

dissensions  between  him  and  his  have  discovered  that  a  reforma- 

fiuher  which  had   prevailed  im-  tion  of  his  own  manners,  and  the 

mediately  before  the  occurrence  devotion  of  his  faculties  to  the 

of  the  kill's  disease,  bad  so  stag^  service  of  hb  country,  would  have 
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affivded  a  stronger  argameot 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  repub- 
lican reyblutionists  than  bis  seces- 
sion from  the  standard  of  tbe 
Wbigs  in  Parliament.  But  be 
made  no  discovery  wfaicb  could 
reclaim  bim  from  bis  vices* — A 
very  few  years  again  involved  bim 
in  debt  inextricable,  and  after 
fieiiling  in  an  attempt  to  negotmte 
a  loan  m  Hdland,be  at  last  bar- 
gained bimself  awiy  by  a  marriage 
witb  bis  cousby  Caroline  Amelia 
Elizabetb,  daugbter  of  tbe  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  upon  cooditioa 
that  bia  debts  should  be  paid,  and 
a  larger  provision  should  be  made 
forbtf  household  establbhmeot. 
A  pariiamentary  grant  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  was  made 
(or  the  first  of  these  objects  and 
an  annuity  of  one  hundred  and 
twent^five  thousand  pounds  a 
year  tor  tbe  last,  besides  a  hand- 
some outfit.  The  marriage  took 
place  on  the  8th  of  April,  1795, 
and  on  the  next  day  he  deserted 
his  conjugal  duties  fixrever,  treat- 
ed bis  wife  with  constant  and 
gross  mdignity,  compelled  her  to 
live  in  a  separate  establishmait, 
harassed  her  with  ddicate  inves- 
tigations of  her  own  conduct, 
drove  her  into  a  wandering  exile 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe, 
denied  her  upon  his  own  accession 
to  the  throne  tbe  right  of  re- 
cognition as  his  Queen,  and  fina^ 
ly  aimed  at  onoe  at  her  honor 
imd  her  life  by  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties,  beK)re  the  House  of 
Peers,  for  adultery  with  an  ob- 
scure Italian  by  the  name  of  Ber- 
garoi.  Of  tins  charge  she  was 
acquitted,  and  immediately  after 
died  of  a  broken  heart. 
In  1810,  thehstand  incurable 


return  of  bis  father's  disease, 
vived  the  necessity  for  a  fegeocff 
which  was  ''conferred  upon  hmi 
under  the  restrictkxis  contempla- 
ted twentytwo  years  beibra  by 
Mr  Ktt,  some  of  which  were, 
however,  afterwards  removed.  — 
The  custody  of  the  king's  persoD 
ranaining,  until  his  death  in  1 820, 
in  the  queen,  and  a  committee  of 
Privy-counseUors  and  Peers. 

Ascending  tbe  throne  at  tbe 
age  of  little  less  than  three  score, 
the  reign  of  George  IV.  could  not 
in  the  course  of  nature  be  long. 
—  Its  duration  was  of  about  ten 
years :  for  his  constitution,  natu- 
rally strong  and  vigorous,  tfaoogh 
impaired  by  tbe  vicious  exicesaes 
of  a  licentious  life,  yet  hsied 
nearly  out  the  average  term  of 
years  aUotted  to  man.  His  days 
were  nearly  three  score  years  and 
ten ;  and  so  complete^fr  will  be 
stand  before  tbe  tribunal  of  pos- 
terity as  a  do-nothing  kmgj  that 
were  his  existence  blotted  out  of 
the  history  of  England,  there  is 
not  a  solitary  law  or  mstitutioo,  or 
word  or  deed  worthy  of  preser- 
vation, which  would  pass  into  c4>- 
livion  with  him. 

His  next  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  having  died  bofore  him,  he 
was  immediately  succeeded  upon 
tbe  throne  by  the  third  son  of 
George  III.,  William  Henry, 
Duke  of  Clarence.  It  was  re- 
marked by  a  pbiiosopbtcal  Roman 
bistoriau,  that  of  thirteen  Roman 
Emperors  who  bad  reigned  at 
the  time  when  he  vrrote,  one  only 
had  improved  bis  reputation  by 
the  exercise  of  supreme  power. 
To  judge  of  the  character  of 
Kmz  Waiiam  IV.  at  this  thne, 
would  be  obviously  rash  and  pre- 
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nature,  but  thus  far  be  appears 
eotitled  to  the  commeDoation 
bestowed  by  Tacitus  upon  Ves- 
pasiaD.  His  reputation  ,  as  a 
Prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  Eng- 
land was  not  enviable.  —  He  had 
iodeed,  from  early  youth  been 
destined  in  active  life  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  on  the  thea- 
tre of  her  renown,  and  of  her 
power.  He  had  risen  in  regular 
gradation  •  from  the  ranks  of  a 
midshipman  and  lieutenant  in  her 
navy;  and  before  the  age  of  man- 
hood, had  breasted  the  battle  and 
the  breeze  during  the  American 
revolutionary  war.  But  there  his 
services  had  ceased.  When  the 
age  of  manhood  came,  he  had 
retired  from  its  useful  and  honor- 
able toils.  When  he  became 
Duke  of  Clarence,  with  a  par- 
liamentary establishment  of  six- 
teen thousand  pounds  sterling  a 
year,  he  slunk  away  from  his 
proper  stand,  the  quarter  deck  of 
a  man  of  war,  to  the  inglorious 
retirement  of  Bushy  Park,  where 
living  in  shameless  notoriety  with 
an  accx)mplished  actress  of  the 
stage,  and  after  making  her  the 
hK>ther  of  a  spurious  breed  of 
children  now  muigling  their  mon- 
grel bk)od  with  that  of  the  proud- 
est nobles  of  the  kingdom,  he  turn- 
ed her  off  to  perish  with  want  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  to  be  indebted 
for  decent  obsequies  to  the  char- 
ity of  straneers.  And  while  thus 
he  lived,  Howe,  and  Hood,  and 
Dimcan,  and  Jarvis,  and  Colling- 
wood,  and  Exmoutb,  and  Nelson, 
were  twining  wreaths  of  laurel 
round  the  colossal  form  of  their 
country,  multiplying  from  year  to 

iear  her  mural  crowns,  extending 
ec  fame  over  every  ocean,  and 
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bearing  her  thunder  to  every  land. 
Of  these  heroic  warrbrs,  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  was  a  brother  admi- 
ral ;  —  with  them  and  before  them 
he  rose  in  rank  and  promotion  till 
he  reached  the  summit  of  the 
profession    forbidden  to    them, 

—  the  dignity  of  Lord  High  Ad- 
tniral  of  the  United  Kintdom. 
He  shared,  he  more  than  shared 
the  rewards  of  gforious  achieve- 
ment; but  of  its  labors,  its  toils, 
its  dangers,  its  anxieties,  its  pri- 
vations, its  energies,  what  thought 
or  memory  could  there  be  in  the 
luxurious  and  dissolute  purlieus 
of  Brushy  Park  ? 

But  the  rising  sun  wiU  never 
be  destitute  of  worshippers. — 
George  IV.  departed  wkhout  be- 
ing desired.  The  accession  of 
William  IV.  was  welcomed  with 
joyous  acclamations.  His  early 
life  had  brought  him  into  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  laborious  and 
common  classes  of  men ;  frond 
which  the  heir  apparent  had  al- 
ways been  preposterously  seclud- 
ed. The  midshipman  of  a  man 
of  war  had  been  under  the  com- 
mand of  plebeian  superiors  —  the 
messmate  of  simple  commoners 

—  the  companion  of  rude  and 
hardy  tars,  and  there  had  taken, 
lessons  of  language  more  ener- 
getic than  dign^ed,  and  formed  a 
taste  for  manners  more  popular 
than  refined.  A  sailor  kmg  was 
a  novelty  in  the  British  Islands, 
and  gave  to  the  person  uniting  the 
characters,  a  double  bold  at  once 
upon  the  affections  and  the  reve- 
rence of  the  people.  It  bad,  in- 
deed, once'before  been  combined 
in  the  person  of  an  unfortunate 
Prince,  the  last  of  the  Stuart  Une ; 
and  if  James  11.  had  not  sacrificed 
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three  kingdoms  for  a  mass,  his 
naval  exploits  would  perhaps  have 
atoned  for  all  bis  other  follies,  and 
have  left  him  to  die  in  possession 
of  the  throne.     The    career  of 
William  IV.  had  not  been  signal- 
ised by  any  brilliant  acliievement, 
but  it  bad  given  him  the  glossary 
of  the  seaman's  language,  and  the 
rude  but  hearty  and  hardy  man- 
ners of  the  gun-deck.     It    has 
been  said  that   liis  instruction  as 
Lord   High   Admiral    of   Great 
Britain  to  Admiral  Codrington, 
which  produced  the   victor)    of 
Navarino,  was  conveyed  in   the 
significant  words  *  Go  it,  Ned,'  in 
a  postscript  to  an  official  despatch, 
—  and  when  on  a  recent  occasion 
be  was  suddenly  called  to  go  to 
the  House  of  reers  to  dissolve 
the  Parliament,  the  royal  state 
coach  not  being  in  a  state  of  pre- 

!>aration,  he  ordered  his  servants 
f  the  yacht  could  not  be  got  rea- 
dy, to  send  him  the  yawl. 

These  anecdotes  may  be  apo- 
cryphal, but  whether  real  sayings 
from  the  royal  lips,  or  probable 
fictions  of  courtiers  around  him, 
they  indicate  the  character  of  the 
roan.  A  Comnnodore  Trunnion 
upon  the  throne,  and  they  seized 
hold  at  once  upon  the  imagination 
and  the  heart  of  the  British  peo- 
>le/  He  was  withal  affable  in 
lis  manners,  cordial  in  his  deport- 
ment, and  in  the  establishment  of 
his  household,  descended  from 
the  stiff  and  scornful  cTignity  of 
the  old  courts,  approximating  to 
the  domestic  arrangements  of 
private  families  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  society.  His  reign  com- 
menced, therefore,  under  auspices 
of  great  popularity.  During  the 
wars  of  the  French  Revolution, 
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the  Duke  of  Clarence  had  steadi- 
ly adhered  to  the  Tory  Adminis- 
trations of  his  country  ;  and  Mr 
Canning,  when  at  the  head  of  the 
ministry,  after  the  death    of  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  seeking  from 
every   quarter    support    in    his 
struggle  against  an    overbearing 
aristocracy,  had  brought  the  Duke 
himself  in  as  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  the  kingdom,  an  office   y\  hich 
had   been    laid    up  in   ordinary 
since    the   decease   of   George, 
Prince  of  Denmark,  the  husband 
of  Queen    Ann.     This   experi- 
ment had  not  proved  remarkably 
successful.     The  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral was  said  to  have  been  over- 
liberal  in  the  use  of  funds  without 
waiting  for  parliamentary  appro- 
priations.    He  had  found  it  ad- 
visable during  the  administration 
of  the  Duke   of  Wellington,   to 
resign  his  office,  which  was  agaha 
Tested  in  a  board  of  commission- 
ers, as  it  had  been  for  more  than 
a  century  before  his  appointment. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  and  not- 
withstanding recent  family  con- 
nexions had  been  formed  between 
the  Fitz-Clarences,  and    certain 
distinguished   members    of    the 
Whig  opposiuon,  William  IV.  on 
his  first  accession  to  the  throne, 
retained  all  the  ministers  in  office 
at  the  decease  of  his  predecessor. 
In  commanding  them  to  continue 
their  services,   he  gave  them  an 
assoranceof  his  perfect  confidence 
in  their  zeal  and  ability,   and   a 
declaration  that  no  change  wouM 
be  made  in   the  principles  upon 
which  the  government   had  been 
conducted  by  them.    Disappoint- 
ed in  their  expectations  from  the 
change  in  the  person  of  the  mo- 
narch, the   opposition     adapted 
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their  course  of  hostility  against  the 
ministry  to  the  new  circumstances 
oftbe  time,  and  brought  forward, 
even  after  a    message  from  the 
crown  announcing  a  speedy  dis- 
solution of  Parliament,   and   re- 
commending a  speedy  despatch 
of  the  necessary  business  of  the 
session,  a  motion  for  an  immediate 
setdement  of  a  Regency  and  the 
civil  list.     This   proposition  was 
defeated  by  a  large  majority,  and 
Parliament  was  dissolved  under  a 
general  expectation/  soon  to    be 
signally  disappointed,     that  the 
power  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  his  ministry  was  consolidated 
upon  an  inomovable  foundation. 
The  new   Parliament  met  on 
the  second  of  November.     In  the 
interval  between  the  dissolution 
and  that  day,  events  of  transcen- 
dent importance  had  occurred  in 
other  countries,  which  had  totally 
changed  the   face  of  continental 
Europe,  and  had  prepared  times 
of  trouble   and  of  convulsion  in 
the  British  islands.    The  Revo- 
lution of  the  three  days  of  Barri- 
cades, at  the  close  of  the  month  of 
July  —  the  expulsion  of  Charles 
X.  and  of  his  family  from  France 
—  the   elevation  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  to    the  vacant  throne  ^- 
the  dismemberment  of  the  king- 
dom of  the   Netherlands  T—  and 
the  insurrection    of   the    Poles 
against  the  Russian  autocrasy  at 
Warsaw,  the  former  related  in 
other  chapters  of  this  volume,  had 
all  occurred.     All  Europe  was  in 
combustioD.     The   revolutionary 
flame  was  already  burning  fiercely 
in  Ireland,  upon  the  agitation  of  a 
proposal  for  a  repeal  ofthe  Actof 
Union   with   Great  Britain  ;  and 
even  in  the  larger  island,  the  pro- 


gress of  popular  revolutions  in  the 
adjoining  lands,  had  stirred  up 
all  the  elements  of  public  discon- 
tent, and  revived  with  redoubled 
fury  the  clamors  for  retrenchm^et 
and  reform.  The  progress  of  the 
elections  had    disclosed,   unex- 

Eectedly  to  all,  the  decline  of  the 
^uke  of  Wellington's  ix>pularity 
—  very  recently  before  so  unri- 
valled, that  some  of  his  enemies 
made  no  scruple  of  insinuating  that 
the  crown  itself  was  not  safe  from 
the  grasp  of  his  ambition.  He 
was  himself  (ar  from  perceiving 
the  height  from  which  he  had  fall- 
en. He  had  not  dared  to  refuse 
the  recognition  of  the  new  govern- 
ment of  France ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  Revolution  in  the  Nether- 
lands, he  had  manifested  a  dis- 
position to  take  part  against  the 
people,  which  the  spirit  ofthe 
age  could  no  longer  endure. 

The  king  opened  tlie  sesskm 
of  Parliament  by  a  speech  in  per- 
son. He  stated  that  since  the 
dissolution  of  the  late  Parlianient 
events  of  deep  interest  and  im* 
portance  bad  occurred  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

That  the  elder  branch  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  no  longer 
reigned  in  France,  and  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  had  been  called 
to  the  throne  by  the  title  of  King 
of  the  French.  —  That  having 
received  from  the  new  sovereign 
a  declaration  of  his  earnest  desire 
to  cultivate  the  good  understand- 
ing, and  to  maintain  inviol  ate  all 
the  engagements  subsisting  with 
Great  Britain,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  continue  his  diplomatic  rela- 
tions and  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  French  Court. 

That  he  had  witnessed   with 
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deep  regret  the  state  of  afiairs  in 
the  Low  Countries.  He  lament- 
ed that  the  enlightened  adminis- 
tration of  the  king  should  not  have 
preserved  his  dominions  from 
REVOLT,  and  that  the  wise  and 
pijudent  measure  of  submitting 
the  desires  and  complaints  of  his 
people  to  the  deliberations  of  an 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
States  Genera],  should  have  led  to 
no  satisfactory  result.  -—That  he 
was  endeavoring,  in  concert  with 
his  allies,  to  devise  such  means 
of  restoring  tranquillity  as  might 
be  compatible  with  the  welfare 
and.  good  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  with  the  future 
security  of  other  states. 

That  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
pearances of  tumult  and  disorder 
m  different  parts  of  Europe,  he 
hoped  to  preserve  to  his  people 
the  blessmgs  of  peace,  —  and  that 
the  determinatton  to  maintain^ 
in  conjunction  with  his  Allies, 
4ho$e  general  treaties  by  which  the 
political  system  of  Europe  has 
%een  esiabUshedj  would  ofier  the 
best  security  ibr  the  repose  of  the 
world. 

'  That  he  had  not  yet  accredited 
his  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Lisbon  ;  but  that  ay  Don  Miguel 
had  determined  to  grant  a  general 
act  of  amnesty,  he  thought  the 
time  might  shortly  arrive  for  re- 
newing the  relations  which  had 
so  long  existed  between  the  two 
countries. 

He  recommended  an  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  an  act  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Regency  in  the 
event  of  his  decease,  before  his 
successor  should  arrive  at  years  of 
maturity ;  and  the  establishment 


of  a  civil  list,  upon  which  be  said 
he  placed  without  reserve,  at  the 
disposal  of  parliament,  his  intere^ 
in  the  hereditary  reveques,  and  in 
the  funds  derivable  from  droits  of 
admiralty,  the  West  India  duties, 
or  other  casual  revenue. 

He  deeply  lamented  that  in 
some  districts  of  the  country  the 
property  of  bis  subjects  had  been 
endangered  by  combinations  for 
the  destruction  of  machinery,  and 
that  serious  losses  had  been  sus» 
tained  through  the  acts  of  wick- 
ed incendiaries. 

He  could  not  view  without 
grief  and  indignation,  the  efibrts 
industriously  made  to  excite 
among  the  people  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content and  disaffection,  and  to 
dbturb  the  concord  prevailing  be- 
tween those  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions, the  union  of  which  was  es- 
sential to  their  common  strength, 
and  common  happiness.  He  was 
determined  to  exert  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  all  the  means  which 
the  law  and  the  constitution  had 
placed  at 'his  disposal,  for  the 
punishment  of  sedition,  and  for 
the  prompt  suppression  of  outrage 
and  disorder. 

Amidst  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
present  conjuncture,  he  reflected 
with  the  highest  satisfaction  on 
the  loyalty  and  affectionate  at- 
tachment of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  —  He  was  con6dent  that 
they  justly  appreciated  the  fuU 
advantages  of  the  happy  form  of 
government,  under  which,  through 
the  favor  of  Divine  Providence, 
the  c6untty  had  enjoyed  for  a 
long  succession  of  years,a  |7ca/- 
er  share  of  internal  peace,  of  com- 
mercial prosperity,  of  true  liberty. 
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of  all  that  constitutes  social  hap- 
piness, than  iuu  fallen  to  the  lot 
^  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

He  concluded  by  affirming  it 
to  be  the  object  of  his  life  to  pre- 
serve these  blessings  to  this  peo- 
ple, and  to  transmit  them  unim- 
paired to  posterity ;  and  that 
he  was  animated  in  the  discharge 
of  the  sacred  duty  committed  to 
biro  by  the  firmest  reliance  on 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  and 
on  the  cordial  support  of  his  faith- 
ful and  loyal  subjects. 

There  is  always  a  glaring  in- 
congruity between  the  form  and 
the  substance  of  the  speeches  of 
the  kings  of  Great  Britain  to  their 
Parliament.  In  form,  they  speak 
in  the  first  person,  and  descant  at 
large  upon  their  own  virtues  and 

S graces.  In  substance,  they  per- 
orm  the  part  of  school  boys  recit- 
ing their  lessons ;  or  in  the  more 
courtly  and  sarcastic  language  of 
Junius,  they  give  graceful  utter- 
ance to  the  sentiments  of  the  mi- 
nister. The  king  of  England 
writes  not  one  line  of  the  speech 
that  he  delivers  from  the  tnrone. 
He  is  responsible  for  not  one  word 
that  he  speaks.  His  ministers  are 
responsible  for  it  all  with  their 
heads,  and  it  is  of  course  always 
tvritten  by  them.  The  personal 
dispositions  of  the  king  are  there- 
fore of  no  account,  and  paragraphs 
of  self-encomium  and  gratulation 
in  their  speeches,  are  merely 
modes  of  flattery,  really  address- 
ed by  the  minister  to  the  king, 
though  apparently  delivered  by 
the  king  to  his  people.  The 
speech  is  always  reechoed  bjr  ad- 
oresses  from  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  debates  upon 
these  addresses  are  at  once  the 
38* 


severest  criticisms  upon  the 
speech,  and  the  most  decisive 
trials  of  strength  between  the  ad 
ministration  and  their  opponents. 
To  this  ordeal  the  first  parlia- 
mentary speech  of  William  IV. 
was  immediately  brought.  —  And 
first  a  gross  inconsistency  of  first 
principles  was  charged  upon  its 
different  parts.  It  declared  that 
the  king  did  not  hentcUe  to  con- 
tinue his  diplomatic  relations  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  court 
of  France,  although  the  elder 
branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
had  ceased  to  reign  in  that  king- 
dom, and  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
had  been  called  to  the  throne. 
The  only  reason  assigned  for  his 
recognition  of  the  total  overthrow 
of  legitimacy  by  a  popular  insur- 
rection, and  this  acknowledgment, 
without  hesitation  J  of  a  govern- 
ment, without  title,  monarchical 
or  republican,  hereditary  or  elec- 
tive, was  that  the  new  king  of  the 
French  had  declared  his  earnest 
desire  to  cultivate  the  good  un- 
derstanding, and  to  maintain  the 
engaeementd  subsisting  viith  Great 
Britain.  Here  was  the  system 
of  non-intervention  in  all  its  puri- 
ty. But  when  he  came  to  speak 
of  the  Belgian  Revolution,  how 
altered  was  the  tone!  It  was 
styled  a  revolt  against  an  enlight^ 
ened  government,  aggravated  by 
the  rejection  of  wise  and  prudent 
measures  of  the  Dutch  king, 
which  his  royal  brother  of  Eng- 
land lamented;  and  it  stated 
that  he  was  with  his  allies  devising 
means  to  restore  tranquillity,  com- 
patible not  only  with  the  security 
of  other  states,  but  with  the  wel 
hre  and  good  government  of  th 
Netherlands.      Here     was    th8 
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principle  of  intervention  in  its 
rankest  and  most  offensive  form. 
The  king  of  England,  after  pro- 
nouncing the  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  Belgium  a  wanton  revolt 
against  an  enlightened  government 
was  devising  means  for  restoring 
good  government; — and  it  was 
impossible  to  read  the  whole  par- 
agraph without  inferring  that  in 
his  majesty's  perception  and  judg- 
ment the  enlightened  government 
and  the  good  government  were 
the  same. 

Then^again  with  regard  to  Por- 
tugal the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention was  resumed  for  the  ben- 
efit of  a  tyrant  and  usurper.  Mr 
Canning  bad  sent  a  British  army 
into  Portugal  to  put  him  down. 
He  had  accomplished  his  purposes 
direcdy  in  their  face ;  and,  indeed, 
with  their  countenance,  if  not 
their  support.  The  troops  had 
then  been  withdrawn ;  all  the 
supporters  both  of  a  free  consti- 
tutional government  and  of  the 
ancient  monarchy  had  been  aban- 
doned to  the  merciless  vengeance 
of  the  usurper,  which,  after  he 
had  glutted  by  bloody  executions, 
imprisonments,  banishments  and 
confiscations,  king  William  was 
about  to  recognise  Don  Miguel 
as  a  legitimate  sovereign,  upon  his 
issuing  a  general  act  of  amnesty, 
of  his  faithful  performance  of 
which,  he  had  given  a  foretaste  by 
the  violation  of  all  the  engage- 
ments and  treaties  which  he  had 
'  so  recently  subscribed  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  crown  upon  the 
daughter  of  his  brother,  then 
Emperor  of  Brazil. 

These  inconsistencies  were 
seized  upon  with  great  eagerness 
by  the  opposition  in  both  houses 


of  Parliament,  beaded  in  the  House 
of  Peers  by  Earl  Grey,  and  in  the 
ComoKMis  by  Henry  Brougham, 
then  first  returned  as  a  member 
from  the  populous  county  of  York. 
They  were  inconsistencies  of  the 
most  dangerous  kind :  for  they 
tended  to  deprive  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  of  that  reputation 
which,  till  then,  had  constituted 
his  principal  power  —  the  repu- 
tation of  firmness  and  energy.  — 
Compared  together,  his  course  of 
proceeding  towards  France,  and 
towards  the  Netherlands,  indicat- 
ed a  feeble,  timid,  and  vacillating 
policy  ?  ^  Willing  to  wound,  and 
yet  afraid  to  strike,'  —  overawed 
by  the  giant  form  of  revolutionary 
France ;  but  bold  and  daring  m 
the  attempt  to  put  down  the  same 
spirit  upon  the  small  and  contract- 
ed theatre  of  Belgium. 

The  paragraph  of  the  speech 
respecting  the  tumults  and  disor- 
ders prevailing  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  seemed  to  have  a 
special  reference  to  the  state  of 
Ireland,  and  was  tliought  to  bear 
peculiarly  upon  one  member  of 
the  House  ot  Commons,  O'Con- 
nell,  the  Irishman.'  He,  after 
sharing  in  the  triumph  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  had  taken  his  seat 
without  opposition,  after  a  fruidess 
attempt  to  take  it  before  the 
Catholic  bill  had  passed.  —  That 
question  setded,  he  had  raised 
another,  by  stimulating  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  demand  the  repeal 
of  the  Act  of  Union  between  that 
island  and   Great  Britain.     The 

Eroposal  bad  been  received  in 
reland  with  great  favor,  and  had 
been  made  the  signal  for  re- 
union of  the  two  great  parties 
into  which  that  country  had  been 
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80  long  divided.  The  royal 
speech  alluded  to  these  efforts  in 
a  tone  which  left  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  whole  power  of  the 
government  would  be  exerted  to 
suppress  this  attempt  if  it  should 
be  made. 

There  was  another  point  upon 
which'  the  speech  presented  itself 
with  awkwardness  from  a  want 
of  precision  in  the  language  of  its 
composition.  It  made  a  show  of 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  Parlia-> 
roent  all  the  king's  personal  and 
individual  property ;  but  upon  in- 
quiry it  was  found  that  jthe  reve- 
nues of  the  Dutchies  of  Cornwall 
and  Lancaster  were  tacitly  ex- 
cepted. A  warm  and  angry  de- 
bate upon  this  question  followed 
upon  the  discovery,  the  result  of 
which  was  to  leave  on  the  public 
mind  the  impression  of  a  mean 
and  ungracious  act  on  the  part  of 
the  king,  in  that  which  was  bla- 
zoned forth  in  the  speech  as  a 
sacriGceof  splended  muniBcence. 

From  the  time  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Catholic  question  un- 
til the  demise  of  George  IV.,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  adminis- 
tration had  appeared  by  disarming 
the  opposition  of  the  Whigs,  to 
have  gained  in  support  from  that 
party  more  of  popularity  than 
it  had  lost  in  the  favor  of  the  To-^ 
ries.  We  have  seen  that  in  the 
last  session  of  the  preceding  Par- 
liament, every  motion  for  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  country,  though  at  a  period 
of  deep  and  universal  distress, 
had  been  voted  down  by  over- 
whelming majorities  in  both 
Houses,  and  the  reformers  *had 
been  unable  to  obtain  even  a 
transfer  of  the  right  of  represen- 


tation, from  the  borough  of  East 
Redford,  disfranchised  for  cor- 
ruption, to  the  populous  and  un- 
represented towns  of  Birmingham 
or  Manchester.  William  IV.  at 
his  accession,  had  given  his  entire 
and  unqualiGed  confidence  to  the 
ministers  left  in  office  by  his  bro- 
ther, and  a  new  Parliament  had 
assembled,  without  any  interven- 
ing act  of  the  administration, 
which  could  have  affected  seri- 
ously their  popularity..  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  must  have  known 
that  his  ascendency  in  this  Par- 
liament would  not  be  as  entire  as 
it  had  been  in  the  last,  but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  altogether  un- 
aware of  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
affection he  was  to  experience. 
It  was  a  singular  but  surely  not 
an  uninstructive  spectacle  to  see 
his  fame  and  power,  colossal  as 
they  were,  fall  before  the  touch 
of  an  invisible  hand — and  that 
hand  was  the  re-expulsion  of  the 

*  elder  branch  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.'  From  ibe  day  when 
they  no  longer  reigned  in  France, 
he  no  longer  reigned  in  England. 
Such  is  the  great  and  tremendous 
lesson  of  the  French  Revolution. 
—  In  all  its  vicissitudes,  the  great 
primitive  principles  upon  which  it 
is  founded  have  proved  unextin- 
guishable.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington with  all  Europe  at  his 
back  had  vanquished  Napoleon 
upon  the  theatre  of  his  glory  ;  the 
field  of  battle. —  He  had   been 

*  Le  Vainqueur  du  Vainqueur  de 
la  Terre.' — He  had  led  the 
Bourbons  back  in  triumph  to 
their  throne,  and  delivered  his 
moral  lectures  in  Paris  to  the 
people  of  France  after  *  the  long 
agony  was  over.'    It  was  now  the 
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fttrn  of  the  people  of  France  to 
moralize  with  him,  —  to  teach 
him  that  if  Salamanca  and  Vil* 
toria,  and  Talavera,  and  La  belle 
Alliance,  could  suffice  to  break 
the  sceptre  of  Napoleon,  and 
strip  from  his  brow  the  imperial 
diadem  won  at  Lodi,  and  Arcole, 
and  Marengo,  the  field  of  battle 
was  not  the  scene  upon  which  the 
French  Revolution  was  to  close. 

Three  days  of  the  barricades 
of  Paris  had  rolled  down  the 
stone  of  Sysiphus,  which  all  the 
monarchies  oi  Europe  had  been 
five  and  twenty  years  in  heaving 
up.  The  long  agony  was  to  re- 
commence, and  the  fame  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  gone. 
The  armed  head  of  Napoleon 
might  have  risen  before  him  like 
Samuel  raised  by  the  Witch  of 
Endor  before  Saul ;  and  have 
said,  *  tomorrow  thou  shah  be 
with  me.* 

His  antagonists,  especially  Hen- 
ry Brougham,  had  seized  at  a 
glance  the  condition  to  which  he 
was  coming,  and  as  he  was  tow- 
ering in  his  pride  of  state,  had 
sped  the  shaft  to  transfix  him  in 
his  flight.  On  the  hustings  at 
York,  at  public  meetings  and  po- 
litical dinners,  during  the  canvass 
for  the  new  Parliament,  and  by 
rarious  publications  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  he  had 
prepared  the  way  for  the  attack 
upon  him  at  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament. This  he  made  in  a 
splendid  speech,  exposing  the 
weakness  and  inconsistency  of 
that  which  had  been  delivered 
from  the  throne,, and  laying  down 
as  a  principle  never  to  be  depart- 
ed from,  the  universal  rule  of  non- 
interference in  the  internal  aflhirs 
^hboring  states  ; —  a  rule 


which,  however  occasioomDf 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  oppo- 
sitioD  never  can  be  an  inflexible 
rule  to  any  administration  of  the 
British  government.  Id  thb 
speech  he  dechired  that  the  exist- 
ing administration  was  composed 
of  the  feeblest  ministers,  into 
whose  hands,  by  a  strange  coni- 
bination  of  accidents,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  ever  fell  — 
hardly  sufficient  to  manage  the 
routine  of  official  business  in  the 
calmest  times  —  unable  to  roan- 
age  the  business  of  the  House  of 
Commons  m  ordinary  tiroes — yet 
deeming  themselves  sufficient  to 
manage  the  business  of  a  great  and 
complicated  war.  In  the  House  of 
Peers,  Earl  Grey,  with  more  dig- 
nity and  decorum,  without  insult- 
ing personalities,  repeated  the 
censure  upon  the  intention  indi- 
cated in  the  royal  speech  of  in- 
terfering in  the  internal  aflfairs  of 
the  Netherlands;  and  upon  the 
qualification  of  the  Belgian  Re- 
volution, as  a  revolt,  against  an 
enlightened  and  paternal  govern- 
ment ;  and  be  took  an  early  oc- 
casion to  remark,  that  in  his  belief, 
if  the  government  did  not  yield 
to  measures  of  temperate  reform, 
they  must  make  up  their  minds 
to  witness  the  destruction  of  the 
constitution;  and  that  ministers 
might  now  pursue  with  safeQr 
measures  for  improving  the  repre- 
sentation, which  would  be  ulti- 
mately forced  upon  them  at  a 
season  of  greater  difficulQr  and 
danger.  To  this,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  replied,  that  so  far 
firom  being;  prepared  widi  any 
measure  of  reform,  be  v?as  con- 
yinced  that  no  reform  was  neces- 
sary ;  that  in  hb  opinion  the  re* 
presentation  of  the  country  was 
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perfect,  and  that  any  attempt  at 
reforming  it  would  be  an  impolitic 
ioterfereiice  with  the  best  legisla- 
tive system  that  ever  existed.  — 
*  For  my  own  part,'  said  he,  *  I 
will  say  that  I  never  beard  that 
any  country  ever  had  a  more  im- 
proved, or  more  satisfactory  re- 
presentation than  this  country 
enjoys  at  this  moment.  I  do  say 
that  this  country  Has  now  a  le- 
gislature more  calculated  to  an- 
swer all  the  purposes  of  n  good 
legislature  than  any  other  that  can 
well  he  devised;  that  it  possesses, 
and  deservedly  possesses  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country,  and  that 
its  discussions  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  country*  And  I 
will  say  further,  that  it  I  had  to 
form  a  legislature,  I  would  cre- 
ate one,  —  not  equal  in  excel- 
lence to  the  present,  for  that  I 
could  not  expect  to  be  able  to  do, 
but  something  as  nearly  of  the 
same  description  as  possible.  I 
should  form  it  of  men  possessed 
of  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
property  >of  the  country,  in  which 
the  landlords  should  have  a  great 
preponderance.  I  therefore  am 
not  prepared  with  any  measure  of 
parliamentary  reform,  nor  shall 
any  measure  of  the  kind  be  pro- 
posed by  the  government  so  long 
as  I  hold  my  present  position.' 

This  declaration,  not  less  feeble 
in  argument  than  military  and 
dictatorial  in  form,  sealed  the 
official  doom  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  The  panegyric  upon 
the  existing  system  of  parliamen- 
tary representation,  might  have 
been  cheered  by  the  Whigs  them- 
selves immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  but  it  was  now  no 
more  in  season.     It  was  in  sub- 


stance what  George  Canning  had 
said  much  more  smartly  over  his  ' 
wine,  at  every  canvassing  dinner 
which  had  been  given  him  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  It  was  very 
little  more  than  Earl  Grey,  who 
was  now  taunting  him  with  a 
challenge  of  reform,  had  said  at 
a  public  dinner,  when  in  1818  his 
loyalty  had  been  refreshed  by  the 
issue  of  the  same  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo. Twenty  6  ve  years  before, 
Mr  Charles  Grey,  in  the  first  in- 
flammatory stage  of  the  French 
Revolution,  had  come  into  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  fever- 
heat  of  reform.  He  had  com- 
menced his  parliamentary  career 
by  joining  in  the  clamor  for  re- 
form to  embarrass  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr  Pitt  His  father, 
however,  had  shortly  afterwards 
been  raised  to  the  peerage  for 
sundry  achievements  of  pillage 
upon  neutral  American  commerce 
in  the  West  Indies,  for  which  the 
British  nation  were  afterwards 
compelled  to  pay,  and  the  zeal 
for  reform  of  Mr  Charles  Grey 
cooled  down  to  the  freezing  point. 
At  the  decease  of  his  father,  he 
became  himself  a  peer,  and  was 
afterwards  raised  to  an  earldom  ; 
and  for  a  short  time  during  the 
administration  oi  aU  tlie^  talents^ 
was  the  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs  by  the  name  of 
LfOrd  Howick.  In  1812,  when 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Prince  Regent  were  searching 
for  an  efficient  ministry,  like  Dio- 
genes with  the  lantern  in  his  hand 
looking  out  for  a  man,  Earl  Grey 
received  the  Prince's  commands 
to  form  such  a  ministry,  of  which 
he  was  to  be  the  premier,  but 
very  indignantly  threw   up   the 
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commissioo  upon  the  Prince's  re- 
fusal to  turn  out  four  of  his  do- 
mestic servants  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Lords :  thereby  as  his 
friend  Sheridan  reproached  him, 
abandoning  the  welfare  of  his 
country  and  the  destinies  of  Eu- 
rope to  the  imbecility  of  Liver- 
pool and  Castlereagh,  '  for  the 
sake  of  four  white  sticks.' 

Earl  Grey  lost  also  thereby 
the  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
war  to  thiat  glorious  and   trium- 

Shant  close  —  the  conquest  of 
'ranee,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.  Unable  from  his 
own  overbearing  arrogance  and 
obstinacy  to  form  a  firm  and  effi- 
cient ministry,  he  continued  the 
head  of  a  weak  and  inefficient 
opposition  ;  and  in  1818,  at  some 
public  dinner,  not  only  recanted 
all  his  old  partialities  for  parlia- 
mentary reform,  but  went  out  of 
his  way  to  draw  an  invidious  and 
offensive  parallel  between  the 
British  mode  of  representation 
and  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America  —  declaring  his  decided 
preference  of  the  former. 

On  the  score  of  consistency, 
therefore,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  greatly  the  advantage  in  this 
debate  over  Earl  Grey.  In  the 
domineering  tone  of  their  tam- 
pers, there  was  little  to  choose 
between  them.  But  the  Earl 
had  caught  ere  she  changed, the 
Cjmthia  of  the  minute,  parliamen- 
tary reform,  and  he  returned  to 
the  standard  from  which  he  had 
deserted.  It  is  hoped  he  has 
discovered  that  the  represen- 
tative system  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  not  quite  so  bad  as 
that  which  gave  old  Sarum  and 
East  Bedford  two  members  each. 


and  Birmingham  and  Manchester 
none  at  all. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  dis- 
covered very  soon,  and  in  a  very 
feeling  manner^  that  the  most 
perfect  system  of  representation 
*  that  could  well  be  devised'  no 
longer  reigned  m  England.  He 
could  not  show  himself  in  the 
streets  of  London  without  being 
pelted  with  stones.  —  He  was 
covered  with  odium  j  and  pre- 
cisely at  that  moment  occurred  an 
incident,  very  triffing  in  itself,  but 
which  covered  him  and  hb  ad- 
ministration with  ridicule. 

We  have  seen  that  the  king's 
speech  to  Parliament  was  deliv- 
ered on  the  second  of  November. 
The  ninth  of  that  month  was  tlie 
annual  festival,  known  by  ,tbe 
name  of  Lord  Mayor's  day.  It 
had  been  usual  for  the  kings  of 
England  who  affected  popularity, 
to  accept,  shortly  after  their  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  an  invitatkxi 
to  go  in  procession  with  the  Queen 
to  Guildhall,  and  there  to  partake 
of  a  banquet  with  the  Lord  May- 
or, and  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don. Such  an  invitation  had 
been  given  to  King  William,  and 
accepted  by  him,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor's  day  had  been  fixed  upon 
for  the  festivity.  The  prepara- 
tions for  it  were  accordingly  mag- 
nificent. The  precedents  of  roy- 
al conviviality  in  the  city  had  been 
drawn  out  from  long  years  of  ob- 
livion, and  consulted  for  repetition. 
A  committee  of  arrangements  had 
been  appointed,  and  the  loyal  and 
the  curk)us  were  all  on  the  tiptoe 
of  expectation.  Orders  had 
been  given  for  a  general  illumina- 
tion of  the  streets  along  the  whole 
line  of    the  procession.      The 
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kmps  were  displaTiDg  their  van-  the  protection  of  an  armed  escort, 
egated  colors  io  advance,  and  the  In  consequence  of  this  information 
inventive  genius  of  the  city  was  two  successive  cabinet  councils 
upon  the  rack  for  designs  to  re-  were  held,  one  of  which  lasted 
present  in  elegant  and  classical  till  midnight.  Communications 
devices  the  happiness  of  the  land  were  opened,  and  continued 
under  the  paternal  government  of  through  a  whole  day  between  the 
the  sailor  king.  The  prudent  home  department  and  the  govern- 
and  thrifty  shopkeepers  nad  let  ment  of  the  city,  and  late  in  the 
their  front  windows  for  ^the  day  evening  ofthe  seventh  of  Novem- 
at  prices  nearly  equivalent  to  their  ber,  the  committee  of  arrange- 
rent  for  the  year,  and  strangers  ments  for  the  banquet  deemed  it 
had  flocked  from  all  parts  of  tbe  their  duty  to  give  publicity  to  a 
United  Kingdom  to  tell  their  grand  letter  received  at  nine  o'ctock  of 
children  hereafter  that  they  had  the  same  evening  by  the  Lord 
seen  King  William  feasting  with  Mayor  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Mr  Peel,  of  which  the  foUowing 
All  the  invitations  had  been  issued,  is  a  copy, 
and  large  sums  had  been  offered  Whitxhai^l,  Nov.  7. 
and  refused  for  tickets  of  admis-  *  Mt  Lord,  —  I  am  command- 
sion.  Wise  precautions  had  also  ed  by  the  king  to  inform  your 
been  taken' to  prevent  tumults  lordship,  that  his  majesty's  confi- 
and  preserve  order  among  the  dential  servants  have  felt  it  to  be 
multitudes  of  people  who  were  their  duty  to  advise  the  king  to 
expected  to  be  assembled.  Six  postpone  the  visit  which  their 
thousand  citizens  of  the  livery  of  majesties  intended  to  pav  to  the 
London  were  to  line  the  streets,  city  of  London  on  Tuesday  next. 
and  nearly  two  thousand  special  From  information  which  has 
constables  had  been  qualified  by  been  recently  received,  there  is 
oath  in  aid  of  the  police.  reason  to  apprehend,  that  not- 
Id  the  midst  of  all  this  excite-  withstanding  the  devoted  loyalty 
ment  and  apparatus  of  prepara-  and  affection  borne  to  his  majesty 
tion  a  project  of  personal  violence  by  the  citizens  of  London,  ad- 
it least  upon  the  Duke  of  Wei-  vantage  would  be  taken  of  an 
lington  was  formed,  or  was  ap-  occasion  which  must  necessarily 
prehended  by  some  of  the  city  assemble  a  vast  number  of  per- 
authorities.  It  was  threatened  in  sons  by  night  to  create  tumult  and 
multitudes  of  inflammatory  hand-  confusion,  and  thereby  to  endan- 
bills  posted  on  the  walls  tnrough-  eer  the  properties  and  the  lives  of 
out  the  city.  The  Lord  Mayor  his  majesty's  subjects. 
elect  was  so  alarmed  by  these  and  It  would  be  a  source  of  deep 
by  other  indications  reported  to  and  lasting  concern  to  their  raa- 
hira,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  jesties  were  any  calamity  to  occur 
Duke  apprisuig  him  of  the  danger  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  the 
to  whicn  there  was  reason  to  fear  city  of  London,  and  their  maiesties 
be  might  be  exposed,  and  advised  have  therefore  resolved,  though 
bifn  to  come  to  the  banquet  under  not  without  the  greatest  reluctance 
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and  regret,  to  forego,  for  the  pre- 
sent, the  satisfaction  which  that 
visit  would  have  afforded  to  their 
majesties. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be, 
My  Lord,  your  ob't.  serv*t 
Robert  Peel. 

The  Right  Hod.,  the  Lord  Mayor. 

This  letter,  it  will  be  perceived, 
takes  no  notice  whatever,  of  the 
real  danger,  of  which  the  Lord 
Mayor  elect  had  apprized  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  —  an  attack 
upon  his  own  person.  It  cannot 
reasonably  be  doubted,  that  this 
danger  was  real.  But  it  was 
probably  not  of  a  general  charac- 
ter, nor  menacing  so  much  to  the 
properties  and  lives  of  his  Majes- 
ty's subjects,  as  to  the  person  of 
the  Duke.  The  exasperation  of 
the  populace  was  at  that  precise 
moment  so  great  against  him,  on 
account  of  his  recent  peremptory 
declaration  against  reiorm,  that  it 
is  not  unlikely  if  he  had  gone  un- 
protected in  the  royal  procession, 
he  would  not  have  returned  alive. 
That  the  hero  of  so  many  bloody 
days,  the  conqueror  who  had  re- 
ceived thirteen  times  the  thanks 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for 
vanquishing  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  should  shrink  from  at- 
tendance at  a  royal  banquet  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  realm  from 
the  terror  of  being  torn  to  pieces 
by  an  infuriated  rabble,  is  among 
the  phenomena  of  the  times  which 
for  the  credit  of  human  nature 
we  would  readily  disbelieve,  but 
that  nothing  less  than  an  immi- 
nent danger  of  life  would  have  in- 
duced him  to  endure  th*is  unpar- 
alleled morti6cation  of  consent- 
ing to  the  postponement  of   the 


royal  visit  to  the  city,  to  save  Ami 
from  the  brutality  of  the  mob,  car- 
ries its  evidence  in  the  nature  of 
the  transaction  itself. 

But  as  the  real  danger  which  had 
been  notified  by  the  letter  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  elect,  to  the  Duke, 
was  masked  in  the  letter  from  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
by  tlie  substitution  of  another  and 
a  very  different  danger,  the  panic 
of  the  Ministry,  thus  communica- 
ted to  the  public  mind,  assumed 
yet  another  form,  and  nothing  less 
than  a  Guy  Fawkes  gun-powder 
plot,  to  blow  up  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  at  a  blast,  was  suppos- 
ed for  a  moment  to  have  been 
detected,  and  alarm  and  terror 
took  possession  of  the  whole  city. 
•—  Not  only  was  the  royal  banquet 
postponed,  but  the  ordinary  and 
immemorial  celebration  of  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Day,  with  its  pom- 
pous procession,  and  its  festive 
pinner  were  pretermitted  —  the 
public  funds  fell  four  per  cent  in 
one  day.  The  people  of  London 
were  disappointed  of  their  holi- 
day—  the  shopkeepers  of  the 
profits  of  their  front  windows  ; 
the  tradesmen  of  their  Quickened 
circulation  of  sales,  and  all  were 
in  a  fearful  looking  for,  of  some 
tremendous  explosion. 

The  next  morning  occasion  was 
taken  from  it  for  a  spirited  assault 
upon  the  ministry  in  both  Houses 
oi  Parliament.  They  were  call- 
ed upon  to  assign  the  causes  of 
this  great  and  sudden  manifesta- 
tion of  royal  alarm.  No  evidence 
of  a  plot  or  conspiracy  threaten- 
ing the  properdes  or  the  lives  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  nor  yet 
against  his  Majesty's  Grovemment 
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Of  persoDi  oould  b    a.  Juced —  Goulburn.     The  civil  list  is,  ia 

the  only  document  of  terrific  iiQ-  plain  English,  the  salary,  or  as  in 

por  they  could  bring  fon^ard  was  this  country  we  should  call  it,  the 

tbe  private  letter  of  Alderman  annual  c^mfpemaiion  of  the  king. 

Key  the  Lord  Mayor  elect  to  the  It  has  usually,  since  the  accession 

Duke  of  Wellington,  advbing  him  •fthe  Hanoverian  family,  b|6en 

of  the  danger  to  which  his  per-  settled  by  parliament  upon  each 

son  might  be  exposed  if  he  should  king  for    life,  immediately  after 

come  without  an   armed  escort,  bis  accession  to  the  crown.    It  is 

in  the  procession  .with  the  King,  a  provision  not   merely  for  the 

That  the  victor  of  Assai's  bloody  personal  and  household  expense' 

plain,  and  the  vanquisher  of  Na-  of  the  king  ;  but  includes  many 

poleon  at  Waterloo  sbouki  flinch  items  of  a  character  altc^ether  na- 

from  the  exposure  of  his  person  tional.    Such  for  example  as  the 

amid  the  multitudes  of  his  own  salaries  and  support  of  ambassa- 

countiymen,  following  his  king  to  dors  and  ministers  to  foreign  pow- 

the  joyous  gratulations  of  the  peo-  ers.    The  establishment  oi  the 

pie   upon  his  accession    to  the  civil  l^st  distinct  from  the  other 

throne  was  an  attitude,  mortifying  charts  of  the  state  was  created 

enough  to  the  hero  —  and  porten-  by  the  first  of  Queen  Anne,  chap, 

tous  of  downfal  to  the    Prime  7,  March,  1701.    But  neither  the 

Minister    of    State.      Meetings  amount  of  the  sum  thus  granted, 

were  immediately  convened  of  nor  the  modes  of  levying  the 

the  corporate  city  authorities,  the  money,  nor  the  objects  of  expen- 

Cooamon  Council  and  Court  of  diture  provided  for  by  them  have 

Aldermen,  at  which  a  vigorous  been  uniform.    There  had  been 

inquiry  and  examination  was  in-  sometimes  grants  of  hereditary 

stituted  into  the  causes  of  this  revenues  to  the  crown,  ind  there 

extraordinary    ministerial  fit   of  were  revenues  of  like  character 

vapors.     The  fears   of  Alder-  accruing  from  rents  of  crown  land, 

man  Key,  who    acknowledged  and  also  from  the    Duchies  of 

he  had  written  the  letter,  were  Cornwall    and    Lancaster,  and 

derided  as  visionary,  and  he  and  from  tlie  county  palatine  of  Ches- 

the  Duke   of   Wellington  were  ter.    These  were  dignities  held 

jointly  and  severally  turned  over  separately  from  that  of  the  royal 

to  the  Pie-powder  court  of  can-  crown,  and  produced  an  income 

caturists  and  ballad-singers.  usually  considered  as  the  private 

On  that  same  day  it  was  the  property  of  the  King.    The  an- 

.ortime  of  the  Ministers  to  bring  nuai  amount  of  the  grants  which 

forward  the  first  of  the  measures  constituted  the  civil  list,  had  at 

which  could  test  their  strength  in  first  been  from  six  to  seven  hun-» 

the  new  parliament.     The  plan  dred  thousand  pounds  sterlmg, 

for  the  settlement  of  the  civil  list  but  it  had  been  gradually  inoreas- 

—  that  is,  o/annual  public  income  ing  at  the  accession  of  every  king, 

to  be  settled  upon  the  King.  and  found  encumbered    with  a 

It  was  oresented  by  the  Chan-  considerable  debt,  at  the  close  of 

cellor  of  the   Exchequer,    Mr  every  reign. 
39 
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During  the  long  reign  of 
George  me  Third  there  had  been 
atdi&rent  times,  diflferent  jwr- 
liamentarj  dispositions  of  the  ciril 
list.  It  had  been  fixed  at  first  at 
an  average  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  but  con- 
Mantly  contracting  debts  for  which 
supplementary  provisions  had 
been  found  necessary.  In  pre- 
senting his  bill  the  Cfaancelior  of 
the  Exchequer  had  estimated  the 
civil  list  as  settled  upon  George 
the  Fourth  at  1,321,600  pounds 
sterling  —  from  which  a  deauction 
was  to  be  made  of  chains  for 
which  he  proposed  to  provide, 
leaving  one  million  and  fiitysix 
thousand  pounds,  as  the  olnect 
for  comparison  with  that  which 
he  was  to  propose.  This  was  an 
annuity  of  970,000  pounds  ;  and 
thus  a  reduction  of  ei^tyfive 
thousand  pounds,  upon  the  civil 
fist  of  the  preceding  reign. 

The  first  entanglement  in  which 
ibe  mmistry  became  involved, 
upon  this  statement  was  by  the 
disclosure  elicited  in  debate,  that 
the  surrender  of  the  hereditary 
resourced  so  emphatically  an- 
nounced in  the  royal  speech  was 
not  intended  to  include  the  hered- 
itanr  revenues  of  the  Duchies  — 
and  when  this  explanation  was 
extorted  from  the  minister,  a  la- 
boring and  learned  argument  to 
prove  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  and  G>m- 
wall  were  not  the  revenues  of 
the  Crown  of  England,  did  not 
satisfactorily  answer  the  charge 
that  the  ministers  had  put  into  the 
mouth  of  his  majesty  a  promise 
of  disinterested  generosity  more 
extensive  than  he  was  ready  or 
willi'^g  to  perform.    The  disttnc- 


tion  between  the  royal  and  du* 
cal  titles  in  the  same  person,  bad 
fifty  years  before  hem  consign- 
ed to  ridicule  by  the  imper- 
ishable eloquence  of  Edmund 
Burke  in  his  speech  upon  eco- 
nomical reform,  and  the  revival 
of  it  now  in  grave  debate  to  cur- 
tail the  ostentatious  |enero8i^  of 
the  king,  gave  it  an  airi^  once  of 
craftiness  and  iU  ftiith,  bai^ining 
by  an  ostensible  gratuity  for  a 

Erofiision  of  allowance  in  the  civil 
St. 

The  statements  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  were  all 
presented  in  die  fairest  pobts  of 
view  to  induce  the  belief  that  a 
great  reduction  of  expenditure 
would  be  the  resuh  of  his  plans, 
and  he  expressly  alleged  the 
surrender  of  the  hereditary  rev- 
enues, as  imposing  upon  Fariia- 
ment  the  obligation  of  liberality 
in  the  grant  to  the  crown.  But 
die  statements  were  controverted. 
The  whole  amount  of  die  hered- 
itary duties  surrendered,  was 
proved  by  Mr  Hume  not  to  ex- 
ceed twent^four  thousandpounds. 
The  classincations  of  expenditure 
on  the  ministerial  plan  were  de- 
nounced as  incorrect  and  the  plan 
itself  as  unintelligible,  fallacious, 
and  extravagant.  The  debate 
was  adjourned  over  to  Monday, 
the  15th  of  November,  and  then 
renewed  with  invigorated  opposi- 
tion. A  motion  was  finally  made 
by  Sir  Henry  PameU  for  the  ap- 
pointment Ota  committee  of  in- 
quiry, not  to  examine  witnesses, 
or  to  call  for  persons  and  papers, 
but  to  verrifyttie  statements  of  the 
minister.  The  resuh  of  this  mo- 
tion, which  succeeded,  though  m 
form  amounting  merely  to  a  com- 
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mittee  of  inquiry  to  verify  a  state- 
meot  of  estimates,  was  in  sub* 
jtance  equivalent  to  a  declaratioo 
that  the  ministry  had  lost  the  con- 
fidance  of  the  Iiouse  of  Commons 
and  was  so  understood  by  the 
Duke  of  WeUington  and  his  col- 
leagues. It  was  carried  by  a  ma* 
jority  of  233  against  204  —  a  ma- 
jority in  a  very  full  house  of  29 
against  the  ministers.  The  next 
morning,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  Mr 
Peel,  the  ministerial  leader  in  the 
Commons,  announced  that  they 
had  tendered  to  the  king  the  re« 
signation  of  their  offices,  which 
had  been  accepted.  Allimpor* 
tant  parliamentary  business  was 
of  course  suspended  till  the  new 
administration  should  be  com- 
pleted. 

In  the  interval  between  the 
commencement  of  the  debate  up- 
on the  civil  list,  and  its  termina- 
tion, Mr  Henries  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  the  new 
schedule  of  duties  upon  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  British  Colo- 
nies in  America*  Upon  which 
occasion  he  took  credit  to  the 
ministry  for  their  exempli6cation 
in  this  case,  of  the  principle  which 
Mr  Huskisson  had  avowed,  as 
fundamental  to  the  commercial 
policy  of  Great  Britain  — not  only 
of  promoting  her  interest,  but  of 
depressing  Uiat  of  her  rival.  Up- 
on one  of  the  items,  that  of  one 
sbilHng  and  two  pence,  on  every 
quarter  of  com  imported  from 
die  United  States  to  the  West 
Indies,  a  division  took  place  of 
136  in  favor  of  the  duty  to  36 
against  it.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced to  secure  for  British  navi- 


gation in  this  intercourse  the 
whole  benefit  of  carrying  the  ar- 
ticle imported  from  the  United 
States  into  the  West  Indies ;  an 
advantage  which  the  minister  ex- 
pected to  derive  from  the  arrange- 
ment recently  made  on  that  sub 
ject  with  the  Anaerican  Govern- 
ment. On  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  day  of  the  vote  against 
the  minbtry  upon  the  civil  list  in 
the  House  oi  Commons,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Lyndhurst  broudit  in- 
to the  House  of  Peers  the  bill  for 
the  contingent  establishment  of  a 
Regency,  m  the  event  of  the  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  of  the  Prin- 
cess Victoria,  daughter  of  the 
deceased  Duke  of  Kent,  presump- 
tive heiress  to  the  crown,  before 
she  should  attain  the  age  of  18 
years. 

And  thus  terminated  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, after  a  turbulent  existence 
of  little  less  than  three  years  — 
among  the  singularities  of  which 
is  that  the  only  act  which  will  sig- 
nalize it  for  the  approbation  of 
posterity,  is  an  act  of  political 
apostacy  from  his  own  principles. 

The  experience  of  all  ages  and 
of  every  regiop  of  the  globe  has 
proved  that  the  principle  of  grav- 
itation in  physical  nature  is  not 
more  universal,  than  that  of  mili. 
tary  achievement  and  renown  to 
the  government  of  the  state—. 

La  premier  qoi  fbt  Roi»  lilt  un  Soldi^ 
heureuz — 

many  of  the  most  important  quah 
ifications  (or  a  commander  of  ar 
raies,  are  equally  necessary  fo 
the  ruler  of  nations,  and  the  cofonr 
nnon  judgment  of  mankind  which 
always  moves  in  masses,  n^er 
faib  to  conclude  that  victory  in 
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the  field,  is  the  inialKble  test  of  energy,  and  of  that  the  3uke  o 
wisdom  iD  council.  Thb  infe^  WeHingtoo  bad  a  BeojamiD^s  por* 
ence  has  not  always  beeo  confirm-  tioo;  In  the  conduct  of  public 
ed  by  subsequent  events,  and  mil-  affiurs,  this  quality  is  as  indispeiis- 
itary  chieftains  have  not  alwaj-s  able  m  peace  as  in  war.  In  both 
proved  the  wisest  or  the  best  of  it  may  sometimes  for  a  coiisidera- 
civil  governors.  The  Duke  of  Ue  period  supply  the  place  of  dis- 
Wellington,  bred  from  childhood  cretioD,  but  whoever  at  the  head 
a  soldier,  and  having  passed  of  the  nation,  relies  upon  it  entire- 
through  a  military  career  of  un-  ly  will,  as  was  said  by  his  broth- 
rivalled  splendor,  or  at  least,  er  the  Marquis  of  VVellesley  of 
success,  had  himself  declared  the  Napoleon,  prepart  far  himttlf 
consciousness  of  his  own  incom-  great  reverse. 
petency  to  the  chief  managenient  Military  command,  essentially 
of  the  afiairs  of  the  nation,  within  consists  in  the  unobstructed  exer- 
one  short  year  before  he  had  un-  cise  of  the  wtU^  over  the  action 
dertaken  it.  The  opinion  of  his  of  others.  The  tendency  of  suc- 
incompetency  was  not  confined  cessfiil  command,  is  to  inspire 
to  himself.  It  was  shared  by  all  disproportionate  self  confidence, 
the  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  and  impatboce  of  control.  It 
realm,  of  all  parties,  but  not  by  produces  a  dispomtion  to  under- 
the  mat  body  of  the  people.  —  rate  the  value  of  council,  and 
He  had  received  a  liberal  educa-  sometioies  an  indisposition  to  re- 
tion  at  Eton  school ;  had  held  ceive  it.  Frederick  the  Great 
many  important  civil  oflices ;  had  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  a 
conducted  for  a  series  of  years  General  who  wishes  to  do  oothir.g 
the  most  important  negotiations,  has  only  to  call  a  council  of  war. 
and  *as  a  member  of  preceding  Decision  is  the  mostefiicient  qual- 
administrations,  andofbotbHous-  ity  for  the  gain  of  battles,  and 
es  ^f  Parliament  bad  the  most  fa-  when  it  has  often  been  exerted 
miliar  acquaintance  with  all  the  with  great  success,  it  leads  to  an 
great  concerns  of  the  country,  under  estimate  of  deliberation, 
vrith  all  the  forms  of  proceeding  and  an  iricsomeness  at  receiving 
in  the  national  councils,  and  all  advice.  In  the  selection  of  his 
the  principles  upon  which  the  associates  for  the  discharge  of 
government  had  for  a  long  series  civil  trusts,  a  militaiy  commander 
of  years  been  administered.  The  will,  therefore,  be  apt  to  prefer 
people  could  not  believe  that  such  subahem  to  pre-eminent  talents, 
a  man  was  incompetent  to  hold  and  subserviency  to  his  will,  ratb- 
the  reins  of  Empire.  He  re-  er  than  a  bold  spirit  and  indepen- 
ceived  tbem  from  the  bands  of  dent  judgment.  Such  was  the 
Lord  Goderich;  vduntarily  sur-  character  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
rend^^  by  him,  as  unmanagea-  ton's  administration.  The  scan- 
ble  by  mere  plain  good  sense  and  tiness  of  talent  among  bis  col- 
honest  intentions.  The  quality  leagues  was  a  subject  of  general 
which  had  appeared  to  be  most  renaark,  and  their  submission  to 
deficient  in  his  administration  was  his  will  was  not  less  conspicuous 
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than  their  inability  by  the  process 
of  their  understandings  to  form 
and  sustain  one  of  their  own.  — > 
This  domineering  temper  was 
manifested  throughout  his  whole 
ministerial  career,  and  never  more 
emphatically  than  in  the  peremp^ 
tory  declaration  against  parliament 
tary  reform,  whidi  brou^t  it  to 
a  close. 

To  the  general  deficiency  of 
talents  in  the  Duke's  administra- 
tion, an  exception  must  be  made 
in  behalf  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  de- 
finitively its  leader  in  the  House 
of  Comnoons,  a  man  far  more 
competent  for  the  head  of  a  min- 
istry tlian  the  Duke  himself.  — 
There  was  for  some  time  another 
exception  in  the  person  of  Mr 
Huskisson,  of  whom,  probably  for 
that  very  reason,  the  Duke  disem- 
barrassed himself  with  as  fittle  of 
ceremony  in  point  of  form,  as  of 
delicacy  in  substance.  In  the 
correspondence  which  accompa- 
nied his  expukion  from  the  minish 
try,  the  tr^m{ding  of  a^  more  res« 
olute  purpose  upon  a  more  intel- 
ligeot  mind  was  exhibited  in  glar« 
ing  Ught.  The  melancholy  death 
of  Air  Huskisson  preceded  only 
by  a  few  months  the  Duke's  min- 
isterial downfal ;  and  if  his  spirit 
could  then  retam  any  portion  of 
earthhr  resentment,  ana  had  any 
consciousness  of  die  latter  event, 
it  might  be  soothed  by  the  reec^ 
lection  that  it  was  his  vote  upon 
the  disfranchisement  of  East-Ret^ 
Ibrdt  involving  the  questkxi  of 
mrlbunentaiy  reform,  which  the 
buke's  political  intoleruce  had 
punished  by  driving  him  from  the 
Dighest  councils  of  his  country. 

On  receiving  the  resignations 
of  die  Duke  of  Wellington  and  of 
39* 


Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  kmg  asked 
them  separately  to  whom  he  ^ould 
apply  to  form  a  new  ministry,  and 
they  both  recommended  Earl 
Grey*  He  was  accordingly  sent 
for  at  5  o'clock  on  the  16th  and 
received  the  royal  command  to 
form  a  cabinet  —  the  king  de- 
claring that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  his  undivided  confidence 
when  minister,  and  that  it  would 
equally  without  reserve  be  trans- 
ferred to  his  successor.  This 
declaration  was  well  received  by 
the  public,  and  contributed  large- 
ly to  increase  the  personal  popu- 
larity of  the  king.  As  an  exem- 
plification of  the  individual  nullity 
of  a  king  of  England  in  the  ad  - 
ministration  of  public  afiairs  it  is 
remarkable.  A  transfer  of  un- 
qualified confidence  from  a  tory 
to  a  whig  ministry,  produced  by 
a  single  vote  for  inquiry  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  a  bill 
for  the  establishment  oi  the  civil 
list,  if  the  king  w^e  in  any  case 
responsible  for  his  political  prin- 
ciples would  indicate  little  stead- 
fastness of  character.  The  king 
as  Duke  of  Clarence  had  been 
an  uncompromising  tory,  from  the 
first  explosion  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution. So  sudden  and  total  a 
change  of  principle,  not  merely 
with  regard  to  a  single  measure 
like  that  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, but  to  a  whole  system  of  pol- 
icy for  the  management  of  the  af- 
fairs o(  the  kingdom  at  home  and 
abroad,  would  not  have  been  tol- 
erated m  any  responsible  individ- 
oaL  In  the  king  it  was  general- 
ly approved  as  an  act  of  signal 
bonu^  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution. 
The  new   Ministry  was  an- 
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nouDced  on  the  33d  of  Novem- 
ber, composed  as  follows : 

ririt  Lord  of  the  Traaaory,  Earl  Grey. 
Lord    Chaocellor  of    England,     Lord 

Brougham  and  Yaux. 
Secretary  of  State  Foreign  Department, 

Viacottnt  Palmetelon. 
Secretary  of  State  Home  Department, 

Viscount  Melbourne. 
Secretary  of  State  Colonial  Department, 

ViacouBt  Goderich. 
Preaident  of  the  Council,    Marqub   of 

Lansdowno. 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  Baron  Durham. 
Preaident  of  the  Board  of  Control,  Charlea 

Grant 
Preaident  of  the  Board  of  Trade    and 

BCaaler  of  the  Mint,  Lord  Audaod. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Al- 

thorpe. 
Firtt  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir  Jamea 

Graham. 
Chaooellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaater, 

Lord  Holland. 
Postmaster  General,  Duke  of  Richmond. 

StrnOKDXirATB  ArPOISTTMBirTS. 

Lord  Chamberla^i,  Duke  of  Deronahire. 
Secretary  of  War,  C.  W.  Wvnne. 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army,  Lord 

HUl. 
Chief  Commlaaiooer  of  Woods  and  For- 
ests, Agar  Ellis. 
Master  General  of  the  Ordnance,  Lieut 

Genera]  Sir  Edward  Pa^. 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Marquia  of 

Anglesey. 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr  Stanley. 
Attorney  General,  Sir  Thomas  Denman. 
Judge  iCdvocate  Cieneral,  R.  Grant 
Solicitor  General,  Sir  W.  Home. 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Lord  Plun- 

kett. 
Vice  Preaident  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

Poulet  Thompson. 
Attorney  General  of  Ireland,  Mr  Pen- 

nelUfaer. 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  Lord  John 

Kussel. 
Surreyor  General  to  the  Board  of  Ord-* 

nanee.  Sir  Robert  Spencer, 

In  this  list  we  find  Mr  Hen- 
ry Broughan,  transformed  into 
Lord  Brougham  and  Vanx,  Lord 
Chaocellor  of  Ekighuid.  The 
metamorphosis  was  not  efiecled 
without  some  difficdtj.  He  had 
come  into  the  new  ParliameBt, 
with  highly  augmented  consider* 
ation,  as  a  member  for  Yorkshire. 


His  warfare  during  the  interral 
between  the  two  Parliaments 
against  the  ministry  had  been  in- 
cessant, and  he  bad  come  fiiil 
chai^d  with  projects  of  pariia- 
meptary  reform,  and  for  the  ab- 
olition of  slavery  in  the  British 
Colonies.  His  attack  upon  the 
administration,  in  the  first  debate 
on  the  address  in  answer  to  the 
royal  speech,  had  been  vigorous 
and  jmpressive,  and  tbe  overthrow 
of  the  ministry  had  been  attribut- 
ed more  to  him  than  to  any  odier 
man«  It  was  foreseen  that  while 
he  remained  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  no  administration  could 
be  safe  withoot  hb  aid,  and  it  had 
been  supposed  that  this  cootd  be 
obtained  upon  more  moderate 
terms  than  it  was  found  his  own 
estimate  of  his  importance  requir- 
ed. Before  the  change  of  mmis- 
try  had  taken  place,  be  had  giv- 
en nodce  of  an  intended  motion 
for  Reform  of  Parliament,  and 
when  the  resignation  o(  the  min- 
isters was  announced  by  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, upon  the  postponement, 
with  other  business,  of  his  motion, 
Mr  Broucham  said  that  as  no 
change  of  mimtiry  wuld  affect 
HIM,  he  should  catainly  call  up 
his  motion,  on  the  25th.  On  the 
23d  he  took  his  seat  upon  the 
Woolsack  as  Lord  ChanceUor, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  new 
opposition,  and  of  the  public,  and 
not  without  severe  animadversion; 
It  was  understood  that  Earl  Grey 
would  have  preferred  to  r^ain 
him  as  the  mbisterial  leader  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  that 
Mr  Brouffbam  could  not  be  re- 
tained. The  peerage  and  the 
Wo<dsack,  were  a  sine  qua  non 
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to  him,  and  he  received  all  ap- 
proaches of  the  new  Premier  with 
a  lofty  indifference,  intimating  sig- 
nificantly that  he  might  not  with- 
out hesitation  accept  the  Peerage 
and  the  Chancery  as  eaiuralent 
ibr  the  representation  oi  York- 
shire. These  scruples  were  how- 
ever not  of  long  continuance;  for 
on  the  22d  a  patent  of  Peerage 
was  made  out,  and  the  next  day  he 
presided  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Earl  Grey,  upon  presenting 
himself  to  that  House  as  the  head 
of  the  new  administration,  made  a 
speech  m  which  he  declared  that 
the  principles  of  his  government 
should  be  economy  and  retrench- 
ment at  home;  non-intercourse 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations ;  and  a  Reform  of  Parlia-^ 
ment  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
These  were  now  the  jpoptt/or  doc- 
trines of  the  Britbh  nation. 

Thenceforward,  a  new  system 
of  government  was  to  direct 
the  fortunes  and  relate  the 
affitirs  of  the  British  Empire.  — 
But  retrenchment  and  economy 
had  been  the  avowed  purpose  of 
the  preceding  and  indeed  of  all 
preceding  administrations;  even 
of  the  most  extravagant  and  pro- 
fuse. At  one  of  the  most  waste- 
ful periods  of  British  histonr, 
wbeo  the  annual  provision  for  fifty 
miOioiis  sterling  of  expenditure 
was  called  for,  from  Parliament* 
a  number  of  the  ministerial  board 
scdemdy  declared  to  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  Government 
never  speot  a  shillins  without  look- 
ing at  both  ffldes  of  it.  A  stand- 
ing theme  and  hackneyed  boast  of 
the  royal  speeches  to  Parlia- 
ment was  economy;  and  the 
coauDoo  eflbrt  of  the  msnistersi 


firom  time  immemorial,  has  been 
to  find  out  some  paltry  superflui- 
ty to  curtail,  and  to  blazon  it 
forth  asainnkingfundtothe  na- 
tional debt. 

The  retrenchments  of  Earl 
Grrey  will  not  materiaUy  differ 
from  those  of  his  predecessors, 
and  as  economy  is  always  a  rela- 
tive term,  resting  not  upon  the 
amount  of  expenses  but  upon  the 
circumstances  and  means  of  the 
expending  party  upon  the  collat- 
eral condition  oi  others  and  upon 
the  manners,  fashions  and  customs 
of  the  times,  he  like  others  has 
found  it  more  easy  to  promise  in 
Parliament  than  to  introduce  it 
into  the  complex  machinery'  of 
the  Executive  Government.  The 
disclaimer  of  all  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  States 
is  also  a  principle  subject  to  much 
qualificatbn.  If  by  speaking  of 
me  king's  endeavors  to  restore 
good  government  in  the  Nether- 
lands the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
intended  to  announce  the  'deter- 
mination to  restore  the  dominion 
of  the  House  of  Orange  in  the 
Belgian  Provinces,  it  was  certain 
that  object  would  not  be  further 
pursued  under  the  Administration 
of  Earl  Grey  —  but  the  protocols 
of  the  five  powers  at  London 
have  too  often  and  too  imperiously 
dictated  to  the  people  of  Belgium 
their  own  de^nies  to  be  rigor- 
ously reconcilable  with  the  prin- 
ciple o(  non-intervention.  The ' 
undoubted  desire  both  of  the  Bel- 
gian and  of  the  French  people 
wasthe  re-annexation'of  Belgium 
to  France.  It  was  also  the  un- 
questionable interut  of  both.  — 
Belgium  is  geographically  part  of 
France  as  much  as  the  Depart- 
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roent  of    the  Seine.    The  kn- 
guage,  the  religion,  the  manners 
and  customs  of   Belgtum    are 
French.       Every   pditical  and 
moral  consideraticn,  that  can  in- 
fluence the  minds  of  the  people 
points     to   their  re-union    with 
France,  and  they  have  felt  and 
acted  accordingly.    They  at  first 
frankly  solicited  that  re-union,  bnt 
the  Protocol  of   the  five  powers 
fulminated  an  interdict  iipon  that* 
They  next  chose  the  Duke  de 
Nemours  for  their  kmg,  and  Louis 
Philippe  under   the  rescript  of 
the  five  Powers  pronounces  a  pro- 
hibition upon  that.     Liastly,  by 
dint  of  mere  overbearing  importu- 
nity, the  five  Powers  prescribe 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg, 
whose  only  earthly  qualifications 
for  the  office  were  that  he  had 
been  the  husband  of  the  Princess 
Chark>tte,and  was  a  British  pen- 
sioner, to  the  Belgiaa  Peq>le  for 
their  King.    Thb  Prince  whom 
the  five  rowers  appear  to  have 
considered  as  a  Passe-partout  of 
a  kingdom  —  a  standmg  Raffler 
for  royal  crowns,  had  .acquired 
some  reputation  for  goodsejise, 
by  perceiving  that  he  was  utterly 
unfit   for  the  office  of   King  of 
Greece ;  but  he  lost  it  all  again  by 
accepting  the  crown  of  Belnom, 
by  the  ekction  of  the  five  Powd- 
ers through  the  constrained  suf- 
frages of  the  Belgian  Congress. 
He  accepted  the  Crown  and  took 
the  conmiand  of  the  Belgian  ar* 
my,  who,  as  might  have  been  ex** 
pected  under  such  a  leader,  at 
the  first  sight  of  the  enemy  fled 
for  their  lives ;  and  then,  as  if  to 
cap  the  climax  of  absurdity  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  dictatoriai  pro- 
tocols, a  French  army  step  in  to 


rescue  the  fruits  of  his  victory 
from  die  King  of  Hdland,  and 
the  Belgians  from  his  impending 
vengeance. 

All  this  has  been  done  imder 
the  auspices  of  Earl  Grey,  and 
since  his  proclamation  of  the  jprin- 
oiple  of  non-intervention  (or  a 
governing  maxim  of  his  adminis- 
tration. 

His  project  of  pariiameotary 
refcnrro  remains.  This  was  now 
for  the  first  time  declared  to  be 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  gov- 
ernment itself.  And  this  may  be 
considered  as  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  British  Islands.  It 
must  be  obviousto  every  one  that 
a  reform  of  the  popular  represen- 
tation in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  an  abridged  duration  of  Par- 
liaments, are  of  little  importanee 
in  themselves,  compared  with  the 
consequences  to  which  they  tend. 
Its  first  efiect  must  undoubtedly 
be  a  great  accession  of  relative 
strength  to  the  democratic  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  a  re- 
doubled impetus  to  the  power  of 
public  opinion.  Whether  this 
advantage  will  (^  purchased  by 
the  loss  of  stability  in  the  contin- 
ued agency  of  the  ruling  power 
— whether  the  spirit  of  reform 
once  firmly  seated  in  Sahst  Ste- 
phen's chapd,  will  submit  to  the 
restraints  upon  its  own  Mtioo 
hitherto  deeoaed  salutary,  or  re- 
strain itself  wnHain  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  is  to  be  disclosed 
hereafter.  A  refoitiied  House  of 
Commons  adds  not  one  k^nel  of 
wheat  to  the  barvestsof  theknd 
-—it  feeds  BO  paupers — it  pays 
no  tithes—- it  leaves  the  natiocial 
debt  with  its  mtolerabfe  burdens  as 
it  was  before.     Burdens  under 
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which  a  represented  people  will 
not  be  silent. 

The  elevation  of  the  new  min- 
istry to  power  was  so  sudden, 
and  the  principles  declared  by 
Earl  Grey  to  be  the  basis  of  his 
administration  were  so  widely  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  until  then 
had  prevailed,  that  time  was  ob- 
viously necessary  for  preparing 
and  maturing  his  plans,  as  well 
of  retrenchment  and  economy  as 
of  reform.  Those  of  the  minis- 
ters who  were  selected  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  accept- 
ing offices  from  the  crown,  vacat- 
ed their  seats  ;  and  although  re- 
eligible,  were  necessarily  absent 
from  the  House  until  returned 
again.  Nothing  of  importance 
was  transacted  except  the  pass- 
age of  the  Regency  Bill  before 
the  Christmas  holidays,  and  on 
the  33d  of  December  Parliament 
adjourned  over  to  the  3d  of  Jan- 
uary of  the  ensuing  year. 

In  the  meantime  the  condition 
of  the  kingdom  afibrded  but  a 
sorry  commentary  upon  the  boast 
in  the  royal  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session,  that  the  Eng- 
lish people  <  enjoyed  more  of  all 
that  constitutes  social  happiness, 
than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.'  At 
the  very  moment  when  these 
words  were  spoken,  organized 
bands  of  famished  farmers  were 
ranging  round  twenty  counties  of 
England,  and  almost  within  hear- 
ing of  the  royal  voice,  breaking 
all  the  agricultural  machinery 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on, 
and  consuming  comricks,  hay- 
stacks, bams  and  dwelling  hous- 
es    with    fire.      The     distress, 


which  has  been  depicted  as  we 
have  seen  in  such  glowing  colors 
in  the  numerous  petitions  to  the 
former  Parliament,  continued 
with  increasing  aggravation  ;  and 
the  disorders,  fore-announced  in 
some  of  those  petitions,  had  brok- 
en out  with  great  fury.  The 
coni^ant  and  regular  operation  of 
the  national  debt,  and  its  oppres- 
sive taxation,  aggravated  by  that 
of  the  tithes,  had,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, divided  the  nation  into 
three  great  masses  of  population  ; 
one  with  overgrown  wealth  —  one 
of  paupers  unable  to  obtain  sub- 
sistence by  their  labor;  and  an 
intermediate  class  just  above  in- 
digence, but  gradually  sinking  in- 
to and  swelling  the  number  of  the 
totally  destitute  division.  The 
landed  property  of  the  kingdom 
has  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
operation  of  the  same  causes  un- 
dergone a  corresponding  mutation. 
The  small  farmers  have  been  ob- 
liged to  sell  their  estates,  to  hold 
them  as  tenants  upon  rent,  lime 
was  in  England,  says  (roldsmith, 
when  *  every  rood  of  ground 
maintained  its  man.'  There  are 
now  no  small  freeholders  in  Eng- 
land. The  race  is  as  completely 
extinct,  as  that  of  the  Squire  Wes- 
terns of  Fielding.  The  landed 
estates  are  principalities —  leased 
at  heavy  rents  and  cultivated  by 
poor  laborers  at  wages  barely  suf- 
ficient for  their  subsistence.  The 
invention  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery throws  vast  numbers  of 
these  out  of  employment,  and 
then  they  fall  upon  the  parish. 
The  burden  of  the  poor  rates  in- 
creases with  the  number  of  the 
poor.    The  quantum  of  allowance 
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to  these  being  discretboary  wkh 
the  overseers,  was  reduced  to  the 
very  borders  of  famine,  and  the 
result  was  to  gather  in  every 
parish  multitudes  of  able  bodied 
men  almost  starving,  idle  for  want 
of  employment,  associating  to- 
gether under  the  pressure  of  com- 
mon wants,  instigated  to  vicdence 
by  a  sense  of  injustice  in  the  opu- 
lent landholders  around  them,  and 
stimulated  to  fury  against  the  ma- 
chinery, which  by  removing  the 
necessity  for  their  labor  took  the 
bread  from  their  mouths.  In  the 
County  of  Kent,  great  bodies  of 
them  bad  assembled  to  break  ag- 
ricultural machinery,  and  to  com- 
pel the  farmers,  proprietors  and 
magistrates  to  raise  the  rate  of 
wages,  while  iocendiaries  had  set 
fire  to  stack-yards  and  farm- 
houses. A  general  combination 
seems  to  have  been  formed  among 
them,  the  objects  of  which  were : 
1.  To  destroy  the  labor-saving 
machinery.  2.  To  force  the 
farmers  to  give  them  constant  em- 
pk>yment.  3.  To  raise  their 
wa^es  —  and  for  the  attainment  of 
their  objects,  there  was  a  double 
system  of  operations,  partly  pub- 
lic and  partly  secret.  The  com- 
binations for  the  destruction  of 
machinery,  and  forcing  employ- 
ment, were  open  and  undisguised. 
The  incendiary  practices  were 
secret.  On  the  29th  of  August, 
at  Hardres  in  Kent,  four  hundred 
agricultural  laborers  destroyed  all 
the  threshing  machines  in  that 
neighborhood.  Towards  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  two  meetings 
of  magistrates,  and  one  of  farm- 
ers, were  held,  at  which  reso- 
lutions were  passed  for  suppress- 
ing tihese  disorders,  and  a  reward 


of  five  hundred  pounds  was  offer- 
ed for  the  conviction  of  the  ring- . 
leaders  in  these  transactions.  Tlie 
rioters  committed  no  other  depre- 
dations of  property;  but  broke 
up  the  machinery,  or  compelled 
the  owners  to  brc^  it  up  them- 
selves .  Where  they  failed  of  this 
they  burnt  the  bams  and  wheat 
stacks.  Individuals  received  by 
post  letters  signed  by  the  signal 
word  Swingi  threatening  the  de- 
struction of  their  bouses  and 
bams  by  fire,  and  the  execution 
failed  not  to  follow  upon  the  threat. 
The  same  portentous  word  ap- 
peared written  in  chalk  on  all  the 
walls  of  Dover,  and  for  several 
miles  on  the  road  to  Canterbury. 
Nine  of  the  machine  breakers 
were  tried,  and  six  of  them  were 
convicted  at  the  Sessbns  of  East 
Kent;  they  were  sentenced  to 
three  days'  confinement  and  hard 
labor,  after  which  the  burnings 
and  destruction  only  became  more 
extensive  and  more  frequent  At 
Lenham,  two  hundred  of  the 
rioters,  assembled  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  destroying  machinery, 
met  and  parleyed  with  the  Earl 
of  Winchelsea.  They  heard  him 
patiently,  and  declared  that  want 
of  work  was  the  sole  cause  of 
their  straying  from  thei^  homes, 
and  that  they  had  not  the  means 
of  procuring  food  for  themselves 
or  their  starving  families. 

At  Guesding,  near  Hastings, 
the  paupers  held  a  meeting  and 
gave  notice  to  the  heads  of  tlie 
parish  to  attend.  About  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  laborers  were 
assembled  ;  their  demand  was  a 
rise  of  wages  to2$.  Sd.  n,  day  in 
winter,  and  2s.  6d.  in  summer. 
The  clergyman,  whose  demand 
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upon  die  parish  bad  been  raised 
to  8002.  a  year,  was  required  im- 
mediately to  give  up  500/.  a  year 
to  dieir  employers  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  comply  with  their 
demands ;  a  requisition  to  which 
be  immediately  agreed. 

From  Kent  the  work  of  de- 
struction rapidly  spread  into  the 
adjoining  Counties,  and  nighdy 
fires  were  seen  blazing  in  Sussex, 
Surry.  Hampshire,  Oxfordshire, 
Wiltshire,  Berkshire,  Bucking- 
bam,  Hertford,  Bedford,  North- 
ampton, Huntingdon,  Cambridge, 
Sunblk,  Norfo&,  Linooln,  and 
eren  in  some  of  the  northern 
counties.  The  exertions  of  the 
mi^istrates  to  discover  the  incen- 
dianes  were  unavailmg.  Several 
persons  were  arrested  upon  sus- 
jidoit  and  discharged  for  want  of 
evidence  to  convict  them.  The 
destruction  of  the  machinery  was 
effected  in  broad  day,  by  parish 
paupers,  who  assembled  in  bands ; 
visited  the  dwelling  houses  of  the 
larmers,  and  sometimes  formaUy 
sent  deputations  to  demand  the 
keys  of  the  com  bouses  in  which 
the  obnoxious  threshing  machines 
were  kept.  But  their  movements 
were  reeulated  bv  bands  unseen, 
of  higher  intellectual  powers. 
The  letters  signed  <  Swing,'  were 
conveyed  with  impenetrable  se- 
crecy to  the  persons  addressed, 
and  the  inevitable  destruction  by 
which  they  were  followed  gave 
tbem  almost  the  mexpressible  ter- 
ror of  a  supernatural  visitation. 
In  some  cases  an  explosion  re- 
serobUnflr  the  report  of  a  gun  im- 
mediatdy  preceded  the  bursting 
out  into  flames  of  the  stacks  and 
bams.  The  fires  therefore  could 
be  accounted  for  only  by  the  sup- 


position that  they  were  kindled 
ny  chemical  preparations,  thrown 
into  them  by  persons  in  concert 
with  the  laborers — of  these  the 
usual  mode  of  proceeding  was  to 
caU  a  meeting  of  farmers,  and 
meet  them,  in  numbers  from  two 
to  six  hundred,  and  sometimes 
many  more  —  and  then  they  pre- 
sented their  list  of  grievances,  and 
demanded  emplojrmentand  wages 
at  the  rates  above  mentioned.  In 
some  instances  they  were  success- 
fiiDy  resisted,  but  in  general  the 
farmers  were  obliged  to  comply 
with  their  demands.  At  Aving- 
ton  House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  inhabitants 
of  three  villages  came  in  a  mass 
were  sworn  in  as  special  consta- 
bles, and  kept  watch  round  the 
hopse  for  three  successive  nights. 
The  same  thing  was  done  near 
Winchester,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Hanburg.  Tlie  inhabi- 
tants of  Brompton,  led  by  their 
clergyman,  met  the  rioters  and 
overpowered  them,  taking  their 
ringleader  and  ten  of  his  com- 
panions into  custody.  Military 
aid  was  in  several  cases  called  in. 
A  conflict  between  the  Hindon 
troop  of  cavahy  and  a  body  of 
more  than  500  rioters  in  Wilt- 
shire, terminated  by  a  charge  in 
which  several  were  wounded,  and 
one  man  was  killed.  At  Ring- 
mer,  Chichester,  Eastboume, 
Lanobculiurst  and  numerous  other 

! daces,  the  farmers  saved  their 
amilies  and  their  property  only 
by  comfrfying,  or  by  compound- 
ing with  the  demands  for  em- 
ployment and  increased  wages. 

Of  these  fires  there  were,  ih 
die  q)ace  of  four  months,  upwards 
of  one  hundred  asd  twenty,  at 
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each  of  which  the  destnictioa 
and  kMsof  property  caniiotbeefl- 
timated  at  less  than  an  avemge  of 
one  thousand  pounds  sterling  to 
each  Qre ;  the  destruction  of  ma- 
chinery included.  There  w^s  no 
political  principle  connected  with 
these  disorders ;  no  demand  for 
Refonii  of  Parliament ;  no  cla- 
mor against  the  aristocracy,  nor 
even  agamst  the  payment  of  tithes, 
was  beard  among  them.  It  was 
the  cry  of  famine  for  bread.  The 
onset  of  hunger,  breaking  dowp 
stone  walk.  It  was  the  last  re- 
sult of  extreme  taxation;  of  which 
an  enormously  disproportionate 
national  debt  is  the  cause,  and 
no  mathematical  proposition  can 
be  more  clearly  demonstrated 
than,  that  until  the  cause  is  re- 
moved there  can  be  no  permaaipnt 
pacification  of  these  disorders. 

Under  the  mfluence  of  the 
panic  excited  by  these  assem- 
blages and  of  the  outrages  com- 
mitted by  them,  the  magistrates 
upon  whom  tliey  called  to  meet 
and  confer  wiih  them,  eave  in 
several  of  the  counties,  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  engagements  which 
they  extorted  from  the  farmers  of 
increased  wages,  constant  em- 
ployment, and  the  discontinuance 
of  the  use  of  machinery.  This 
momentary  remedy  served  only  to 
aggravate  the  disease.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  home  department, 
issued  on  the  8th  of  December  a 
circular,  explaining  to  the  county 
magistrates  their  legal  inability  to 
make  such  arrangements  and 
pointing  out  the  pernicious  ten- 
dency of  acts  grounded  upon  such 
Erinciples.  —  ^  The  magistrates,' 
e  observed,  *  had  no  power  to 


fix  the  amount  of  wages ;  and 
any  interference  in  such  a  matter 
could  only  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
citing expectations  which  must  be 
disappointed  and  of  ultimately 
producing,  in  an  aggravated  de- 
gree, a  renewed  spint  of  discon- 
tent and  insubordination.' 

It  requires  no  argument  to  prove 
that  in  a  land  of  fiisedom,  the  ma- 
gistrates of  a  county  can  as  little 
possess  the  authority  to  compel 
mdividual  farmers  to  empby  more 
workmen  than  they  need,  or  to 
pay  them  higher  wages,  than  by 
voluntary  consent  they  stipulate, 
or  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  labor 
savins  machinery,  as  a  riotous  as- 
semblage of  starving  lalxM^rs. 
The  moment  the  freedom  of  the 
will  is  taken  away  from  opera- 
tions such  as  these,  the  relations 
of  society  are  .changed,  and  the 
community  becomes  an  associa- 
tion not  of  freemen  governed  by 
equal  laws,  but  of  masters  ana 
slaves  under  the  dominiou  of  ar- 
bitrary power.  ~  But  the  oppres- 
sion upon  the  farmer  under  such 
compulsion  may  be  further  illus- 
trated by  its  necessary  consequen- 
ces. He  holds  the  farm  upon  a 
lease  for  which  he  is  to  pay  rent 
to  his  landlord.  The  amount  of 
that  rent  must  be  calculated  upon 
the  prospective  product  of  the 
land,  deducting  all  the  necessary 
charges  of  culdvation  and  leaving 
a  profit  to  the  farmer  sufficient 
for  his  own  subsistence,  and  that 
of  his  family.  The  use  of  ma- 
chinery, reduces  the  chai^  of 
expense  for  labor.  The  rate  of 
wages  serves  him  as  a  rate  to  cal- 
culate the  expense  of  tilla^  and 
the  amount  of  rent  that  he  can 
affiMrd  to  pay.      Deprive  him  of 
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Ws  machinery,  force  him  to  em- 
ploy double  the  number  of  work- 
men that  he  needs,  and  to  pay 
them  double  the  amount  of  wages 
to  the  rates  which  the  market 
prould  command,  and  you  rob 
him  of  all  the  profits  of  his  labor, 
you  deprive  him  of  the  ability  to 
fiilfii  his  engagement  with  this 
landlord.  The  rent  day  comes 
with  a  digress.  The  farmer  is 
ruined^  and  the  landlord  remains 
unpaid*  He  too  has  his  engage- 
tnents,  which  the  loss  of  his  rents 
disable  him  from  fulfilling,  and 
among  tbem  are  the  grinding 
taxes  payable  to  the  government ; 
these  press  him  down  into  insolv- 
ency, and  react  again  to  depress 
the  vahie  of  land.  Thus  ruin 
spreads  over  the  whole  country, 
and  the  people  become  prepared 
for  any  revolution.  On  the  other 
band,  a  system  of  policy,  the  re- 
sult of  which  is  ta  congregate  in 
great  numbers,  a  mass  of  popula- 
tion .in  idleness  and  want,  without 
occtipation  and  whhout  subsist- 
-ence  must  be  essentially  vicious ; 
no  external  air  of  prosperity  can 
disguise  the  essential  wretched- 
ness of  a  nation  in  such  a  condi- 
tion, no  reform  of  Parliament  can 
reach  this  evil.  It  b  susceptible 
only  of  ooe  remedy  and  tbal,^^ 
relnsf from  excessive  taxation* 

Besides  the  employment  of 
military  fSree  to  suppress  these 
tlisonlers,  and  the  admonition  to 
•the  magistrates  of  their  incapacity 
-to  esiaUish  a  compulsive  rate  of 
wages  between  th^  farmers  and 
laborers,  the  -government  ap- 
pointed two  special  comnMssions, 
one  on  the  western  and  another 
on  the  midland <^ircuit,  for  the  trial 
of  the  niunerous  prisoners  appre- 
40 


bended  in  the  commission  of  thjese 
daring  outrages.  One  of  these 
commissions  was  opened  at  Win- 
chester on  the  20th  and  the  other 
at  Reading  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember. Three  hundred  pris- 
oners were  tried  by  the  commis- 
sion at  Winchester,  six  p(  whom 
were  sentenced  to  death  and 
eightyeight  to  transportation  for 
life  or  for  terms  of  years,  after 
which  the  commission  proceeded 
to  the  trial  of  nearly  an  equal 
number  of  olSenders  at  Salisbury.  ' 
At  Reading  one  hundred  and 
thirtyeight  of  the  rioters  were 
tried  and  all  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation except  two,  who  were 
eapitally  convicted.  Thence  the 
same  commission  proceeded  to 
Aylesbury  for  the  trial  of  the 
prisoners  apprehended  in  the 
county,  of  Bucks.  - 

The  immediate  effect  of  these 
commissions  was  to  shorten  the 
imprisonment  of  the    offenders, 
who  must  otherwise  have  waited 
for  their  trial,  at  the  assizes  in  the 
foDowing  spring;  this  abridgment, 
besides  <  vplieviog  the   prisoners 
-themselves  from  the  anxieties  and 
•agiCations  of  a  long  term  of  im- 
-pidsohment,  had   a  tendency  to 
.«cpiiet  the  alarm  and  terror  of  tbrnr 
families  and  relatives,  and  to  tran- 
quillize the  parishes  and  villages 
to  which  tb^y   belonged.     They 
affi>rded   the    opportunity  for  a 
solemn  and  public  exposition  of 
-the  law,  by  the  judges ;  of  oon- 
vihcing  the  laboring  classes  that 
-their  condition  could  not  .be  bet- 
tered  by  such  tumultuous    and 
riotous  proceedings,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates that  no  compliances  on 
their  part,  with  the  dictation  of  a 
lawless  multitude  was  witliin  the 
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compass  of  their  authority  or 
could  become  obligatory  by  their 
sanction.  'A  more  iropoitant  re- 
sult of  the  trials  was  the  collec- 
tion and  exhibition  of  a  mass  of 
evidence  on  the  moral,  condition 
and  physical  sufferings  of  the 
agricultural  laborers  and  work- 
ing classes  connected  with' the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  more  im- 
pressive than  could  be  obtained 
by  petitions  to  Parliament  or  re- 
ports of  committees  of  inquiry 
upon  the  pperation  of  the  poor 
laws  and  thft  com  laws.  The 
intellectual  condition  of  the  classes 
of  people,  reduced  to  such  ex- 
tremities had  never  formed  a  sub- 
{'ect  of  parliamentary  inquiry.— 
t  was  displayed  in  the  evidence 
upon  these  trials,  by  demonstra- 
tion which  coqld  not  be  mistaken. 
The  greater -part  of  the  prisoners 
were  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
law,  that  they  nad  no  conception 
they  were  infringing  it  by  break- 
ing up  threshing  machines,  by  in- 
sisting upon  constltnt  employment 
from  the  farmers,  or  by  exacting 
from.them  wages  adequate  to  the 
comfortable  subsistence  of  them- 
selves and  their  families.  The 
distinction  which,  they  made  be- 
tween tlie  destruction  and  the  rob- 
bery of  property  had,  perhaps, 
some  foundation  in  the  law  of 
nature;  and  even  the  nightly 
fires  which  spread  terror  and  des- 
olation over  a  whole  region,  of 
country,  were  kindled  by  a  sem- 
blance of  public  spirit,  which 
seemed  in  their  eyes:  to  be  patriot- 
ism. The  instances  of  depredation 
or  plunder  were  rai^e  — tliose  of 
deliberate;  personaK injury  still 
more  so.  There  was  nothing 
ferocious,   nothing  cruel,  in  the 


most  de^rate  of  their  proceed- 
ings *f  and  even  in  kindling  the 
fires  which  consumed  the  fmitsof 
the  harvests  and  the  dwellings  of 
their  owners,  they  appear  to  have 
been  impelled  by  no  stimulant  of 
malice  or  aniroosiQr  against  indi- 
viduals. 

By  what  system  of  reasoning 
they  had  been  brought  to  the 
practical  exercise  of  such  a  theory 
with  regard  to  the  rights  c^  pro- 
perty, perhaps  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  discover,  but  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  special  coomiis- 
sions  could  not  (ail  to  undeceive 
them.  In  the  conflicts  between 
the  rioters  and  the  military  forces 
brought  out  against  them,  it  does 
not  appear  that  more  than  one  of 
them  lost  his  life,  but  the  execu- 
tion of  a  small  number  of  incen- 
diaries and  the  transportation  of 
several  hundreds  of  the  frame 
breakers,  soon  brought  their  asso- 
ciates to  a  juster  sense  both  of  the 
substance  and  the  power  of  thelaws 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
tranquillity  and  peace,  at  least  api- 
parent  and  temporary,  was  restor- 
ed to  the  disordered  districts. 

The  sessions  of  the  commis- 
sions continued  into  the  year  suc- 
ceeding that  of  which  we  now 
dose  the  account.  Here  for  the 
present  we  rest.  The  year  1 830 
will  long  be  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  England,  of  Einnope,  of 
ChristendcHU,  memorable  ior  the 
recoil  of -freedom  upon  ber  op- 
pressor^—  memorable  for  the  tri- 
umph of  the  revolutkmary  princi- 
ple, not  less  over  the  sanguinary 
spirit  of  anarchy,  than  over  the 
iron  yoke  of  mSitary  power  and 
renown.  Three  days  of  sponta- 
neous and  unorganised  popular 
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resistance  ^  toppled  down  bead- 
,  long/  for  the  third  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  last  time,  the  ^  elder 
Branch  of  the  House  of  Boarbon.' 
Blood  was  shed  to  achieve  the 
victory,  but  none  in  the  triumph. 
The  first  example  of  moderation 
and  mercy,  has  been  exhibited 
in  the  conflict  bet^en  kings*  and 
people,  on  the  popular  side. 
Charles  X.,  detected  in  the 
very  act  of  complicated  perjury 
to  his  royal  oath,  and  of  usurpa- 
tion upon  the  rights  of  his  people, 
has  been  expelled,  but  suflered  to 
live  ;  the  Ministers  by  whom  he 
was  counselled^  more  culpable 
even  than  himself,  have  been 
saved  from  vindictive  fury,  monu- 
ments of  magnanimous  forbear- 
ance in  an  exasperated  people. 
In  England,  the  revolution  nas 
been  entirely  bloodless.  The  re- 
sult not  of  popular  commotion, 
but  of  public  opinion  matured  by 
the  irresistible  progress  of  reason 
against  thrones,  dominations, 
princedoms  and  powers.  The 
changes  in  England  have  yet  as- 
sumed only  the  mild  and  placid  as- 
pect of  reform.  But  bymany.  even 
of  the  benevolent  ana  the  wise,  re- 
form is  dreaded  as  the  herald  and 
precursor  of  revolution ;  of  san- 
guinary revolution^  subversive  of 
M  social  order,  and  destructive  to 
all  religion.  Let  us  hope  better 
things.  When  the  feudal  mon- 
archy of  France  fell  in  1789  be- 
fore the  republican  spirit  of  the 
age  and  the  principles  of  North 
i^erican  Independence,  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  it  could  not 
fall  alone.  It  sounded  the  hour  of 
aH  the  feudal  institutions  of  Eu- 
rope. But  what  the  spirit  of  evil 
is  competent  to  destroy,  the  spirit 


of  good  alone  can  create.    After 
twentyfive  years  of  exterminating 
wars,  and  the  overthrow  of  almost 
all  the  ancient  institutions  in  Eu- 
rope, all  the  wisdom  and  all  the 
power  of  the  European  many 
could  accomplish  no  more  than  to 
patch  up  the  tatters  of  old  feudal 
monarchy  with  the  modern  rags  of 
popular  representation.     And  in 
restoring  Louis  XV 111.  to  the 
throne  the  only  compromise  which 
they  could  effect  between  ancient 
prejudice  and  new  principle  was, 
to  allow  him  to  date  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  twenty 
years  in  arrear,  and  to  oblige  him 
to  grant  by  a  charter  to  his  peo- 
ple, a  semblance  of  popular  rep- 
resentation   in    the    legislature. 
Twentyfive  years  of  bloody  ex- 
perience had  taught  the  rulers  of 
the  old  monarchies  of  Europe 
nothing  but  a  tenfold  horror  of  in- 
novation.    The  Inquisition  and 
the  Jesgits  were  restored  with  the 
monarchies,  and  the  charters  were 
yielded  to  the  necessities  of  the 
time,  only  to  be  undermined  or 
overthrown  as  the  favorable  op- 
portunity might  occur.     Candor 
constrains  us  to  acknowledge  that 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  social 
edifice  the  reformers  have  been 
as  feeble  and   inefficient  as  the 
adherents  to  the  dilapidated  insti- 
tutions   of   antiquity  have  been 
stubborn  and  unteachable.    Of  all 
tlie  constitutions  fabricated  during 
the  revolutionary  period  in  France, 
in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  not  one  has 
proved  able  to  sustain  itself  for  a 
term  of  seven  years.    The  events 
of  the  last  half  century  have  form- 
ed multitudes  of  consummate  mil- 
itary  chieftains— -multitudes  of 
eloquent   orators,  mukitudes  of 
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eminent  statemen.  A  legislator 
has  not  yet  been  found.  The  only 
man  of  legislative  mind,  which 
Europe  has  produced  in  the  age 
now  departhig,  was  Edmund 
Burke,  and  his  genius  took  the 
direction  of  sustaining  ancient  m- 
stitutionS)  and  rejected  that  of 
devising  and  maturing  new  ones. 
Whether  it  was  even  •  equal  to  this 
may  be  doubted  — *  certain  it  is, 
that  neither  his  age  nor  his  coun- 
try were  prepared  to  receivfe  that 
which  he  might  perhaps  have  been 
competent  to  produce  and  to  com- 
bine. Now,  far  more  than  when 
he  lived  is  the  time,  when  the 
Island  of  Albion  needs  a  legisla- 


tor, a  mind  not  of  the  modem 
stamp,  but  a  Solon,  a  I^cui^us, 
a  Numa.  A  legislator  for  hersdf, 
disencimajbered  of  her  sister  Isl- 
and, which  also  needs  a  legislator 
of  her  own.  Inclosing  with  this 
reflection  we  cast  our  eyes  over 
the  catalogue*  of  the  ^hig  and 
Tory  statesmen  now  flguring  upon 
her  political  theatre,  and  all  is 
desolate  and  barren.  Instead  of 
a  Solon,  a  Lycurgus  or  a  Numa, 
we  see  nothing  but  men  of  <Kmin- 
utive  intellectual sts(ture,  the  sum- 
mit of  whose  ambition  it  is  to  pass 
with  their  own  and  after  ages,  for 
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EXECUTIVE     OFFICERS 

or  THX 

United  States  of  America. 

JVatwity,  Salary. 

Andrew  JacksoD,  President,                              S.  C.  |^25,000 

John  C.  Calhoun,  Vice-President,                     S.  C.  6,000 

Martin  Van  Buren,  Secretary  of  State,             N.  T.  6,000 

Samuel  D.  Ingham,  Secretaiy  of  thp  Treasuiy,  Penn.  6,000 

John  H.  Eaton,  Secretary  of  War,                    Penn.  6,000 

John  Branch,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,               N.  C.  6,000 

John  M.  Berrien,  Attorney  General,                  Geo.  6,000 

William  T.  Barry,  PostpMaster-General,           Ken.  6,000 


JUDICIARY. 

Nativity.  Sal.  JVativity,  Sal. 

John  Marshall,  Chief  Justice,  Va.   $5,000    Smith  Thompson,  N.  Y.  4,500 

William  Johnson,                    S.  C.   4,500    John  McLean,  N.  J.   4,500 

Gabriel  Duvall,                       Md.     4,500    Henry  Baldwin,  Pa.      4,500 
Joseph  Story,                           Mass.  4,500 


DIPLOMATIC  CORPS. 
To  Great  Britain  and  I&elakd. 


Louis  McLane,  Envoy,  &c. 
Washington  Irving,  Secretary, 

Fraitoe. 
William  C.  Rives,  Envoy,  &c. 
Charles  C.  Harper,  Secretary, 

Spain*. 
Cornelius  P.  Van  Ness,  Envoy,  &c. 
Charles  S.  Walsh,  Secretary, 

Russia. 
John  Randolph,  Envoy,  &c« 
John  Randolph  Clay,  Secretary, 

Netherlands. 
Waiiam  P.  Preble,  Envoy,  &c. 
Auguste  Davezac,  Secretary, 

Mexico. 
Joel  R.  Poinsett,  Envoy,  &c. 
John  Mason,  Secretary, 
Anthony  Butler,  Charg^  d*Afiaires, 
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Nativity. 
Del. 

N.Y. 

Salary 
9,000 
2,000 

Va. 
Md. 

9,000 
2,000 

Va. 
Md. 

9,000 
2,000 

Va. 

Va. 

9,000 
2,000 

Me. 

La. 

9,000 
2,000 

S.  C. 
D.  C. 

9,000 
2,000 
4,500 
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Colombia. 
Thomas  P.  Moore,  Envoy,  &c 
J.  C.  Pickett,  Secretary, 

SWBDBV. 

Christopher  Hughes,  Charg^,  kc. 
Heory  Wheatoo,  Charg^,  &>c, 

PoRTUOAIm 

Thomas  L.  L.  Brent,  Chared,  &c. 

BI7KNOS  Atrks. 
John  M.  Forbes,  Charg^,  d&c 

Brazil. 
William  Tudor,  Charg^,  &c. 

Chili. 
Samuel  Larned,  Charg^,  fcc. 

Peru. 
Emanuel  J.  West,  Charg^,  &c 


#9,000 
2,000 

Md. 

4^ 

R.I. 

4,500 

Md. 

4,500 

Florida. 

4,500 

Mass. 

4,500 

R.I. 

4,500 

4,500   . 

ARMY  PROMOTIONS. 


Corps  of  engineeri. 
Brevet  2d  lieutenant,  Thompson  S. 
Brown,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July, 
1825. 

Second  regiment  of  artillery. 
Brevet  2d  lieutenant,  Hugh  W.  Mer- 
cer, to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1828. 

Third  regiment  of  artillery, 
2d  lieutenant  George  S.  Green,  to  be 
1st    lieutenant,    31st   May,   1829,   vice 
Phillips,  resigned. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Robert  £.  Tem- 
ple, to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1828. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  George  E.  Chase, 
to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1828. 

Fourth  regiment  of  artiUery. 

Brevet  captain  Patrick  H.  Gait,  1st 
lieutenant,  to  be  captain,  15ih  May, 
1829,  vice  Spotts,  resigned. 

2d  lieutenant  William  Cook,  to  be  1st 
lieutenant,  15th  May,  1829,  vice  Gait, 
promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Chas.  O.  Collins, 
to  be  2d  lieutenant,  Ist  July,  1828. 

First  regiment  of  ir\fantry. 

1st  lieutenant  W.  R.  Jouett,  to  be 
captain,  1st  May,  1729,  vice  Kearney, 
promoted. 

1st  lieutenant  Thomas  Parker,  to  be 
captain,  3Ist  May,  1829,  vice  Ker,  re- 
signed. 

2d  lieutenant  William  Reynolds,  to  be 
1st  lieutenant,  Ist  May,  1829,  vice  Jouett, 
promoted. 

2d  lieutenant  Albert  S.  Miller,  to  be 
1st  lieutenant,  31st  May,  1829,  vice 
Parker,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Jonathan  K. 
Greenough,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July, 
1827. 


Brevet  2d  lieoteoaot  Enos  G.  MitdieDy 
to  be  2d  lieutenant,  Ist  July,  1828. 

Third  regiment  of  infoHtry. 
Brevet  Major  Stephen  W.  i^amey, 
captain  Ist  infantry,  to   be  major,  lit 
May,  1829,  vice  Baker,  promoted. 

Fourth  regiment  of  ntfantry. 

2d  lieutenant  Lorenzo  Thomas,  to  be 
1st  lieutenant,  17th  of  March,  1829,  vice 
Mountz,  cashiered. 

Brevet  ^  lieutenant  Nelson  N.  Claik, 
to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1827. 

Sixth  regiment  of  infantry. 

Brevet  lieutenant  colonel  D.  Baker* 
major  3d  infantry,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
1st  May,  1829,  vice  Woolley  dismissed. 

1st  lieutenant  George  C.  Hotter  to  be 
captain,  l2th  May,  1829,  vice  Gantt, 
dismissed. 

2d  lieutenant  Joseph  Van  Swearim^, 
to  be  1st  lieutenant,  12th  May,  1829, 
vice  Hutter,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Nathaniel  J. 
Eaton,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July, 
1827. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Robert  Sevier,  to 
be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1828. 

APPOIMTMENT0. 

Brevet  major  James  H.  Hook,  captain 
4th  infantry,  to  be  commissary,  10th 
March,  1^. 

Captain  Joseph  P.  Taylor,  of  the  2d 
artillery,  to  be  commissary,  10th  March, 
1829. 

James  B.  Sullivan,  Va.  to  be  asristent 
surgeon,  5ih  May,  1829. 

1st  lieutenant  Anthony  Drane,  5th  in- 
fantry, to  be  assistant  quarter  master, 
18th  April,  1829. 


ARMY  PROMQTIONS. 
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Ist  lieutenaot  John  L'Engle,  3d  artil- 
lery, to  be  assiatant  quarter  master,  29th 
June,  1S29. 

2d  lieutenant  William  P.  Bainbridge, 
4th  artillery,  to  be  assistant  commisdary 
of  subsistence,  16th  March,  1829. 

2d  lieutenant  Frederick  D.  Newcomb, 
4th  infantry,  to  be  assistant  commissary 
of  subsistence,  1st  April,  1S29. 

1st  lieutenant  St  Clair  Denny,  5th 
infantry,  to  be  assistant  commissary  of 
subsistence,  20tb  M«iy,  1829. 

1st  lieutenant  E.  B.  BirdsatI,  8d  infan- 
try, to  be  assistant  commissary  of  subsis- 
tence, 8tb  June,  1829. 

Ist  lieutenant  Juslin  Dimock,']st  artil- 
lery, to  be  assistant  commissary  of  sub- 
sistence, 23d  July,  1829. 

2d  lieutenant  't)r8bome  Cross,  1st  in- 
fantry, to  be  assistant  commissary  of  sub- 
sistence, 1st  August,  1829. 

Corpi  of  engineers. 
1.  Cadet  Charles  Mason,  to  be  brevet 
2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.     2.  Cadet 
Bol>ert  £.  Lee,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieuteo- 
aot,  1st  July,  1829. 

First  regiment  of  artillery^ 
^  10.  Cadet  Minor  Knowlton,  to  be  bre- 
vet 2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.     14. 
Cadet  John  F.  Kennedy,  to  be  brevet  2d 
Ueotenant,  1st  July,  1829. 

Second  regiment  of  artillery, 
8.  Cadet  John  Mackay,  to  be  brevet 
2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.  11.  Cadet 
John  C.  Ca«ey,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieuten- 
ant, 1st  July,  1829.  15.  Cadet  Ormsby 
M.  K.  Mitchell,  to  be  bkevet  2d  lieuten- 
ant, 1st  July,  1829. 

Tfdrd  regiment  of  artillery, 

4.  Cadet  Joseph  A.  Smith,  to  be  bre- 
vet 2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.  6.  Ca- 
det Cathamus  P.  Buckingham,  to  be 
brevet  2d  lieutenant,  1st «July,  1829.  9. 
Cadet  Charleh  W.  Hackley,  to  be  brevet 
2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.  12.  Ca- 
det William  R.  McKee,  to  be  brevet  2d 
lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.  16.  Cadet 
Oustavns  Brown,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieu- 
tenant, 1st  July,  1829. 

Fourth  regiment  of  a^tiilery. 

5.  Cadet  James  Barnes,  to  be  brevet 
gd  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.  7.  Cadet 
Joseph  B.  Smith,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieu- 
tsoant,  1st  July,  1829.  13.  Cadet  Jo- 
seph E.  Johnston,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieu- 
tenant, 1st  July,  1829.  19.  Cadet  Charles 
Petigru,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieutenant,  Ist 
luhr,  1829.  20.  Cadet  Franklin  £.  Hunt, 
to  be  brevet  2d  lieutenant,  Ist  July,  1829. 

First  regiment  of  infantry, 
17.  Cadet  Sydney  Burbank,  to  be  bre- 
?et  2d  Ueutenant,  Ist  July,  1839.    22. 


Cadet  Seth  Eastman,  to  be  brevet  2d 
lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.  25.  Cadet 
Thomas  A.  Davis,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieu- 
tenant, 1st  July,  1829.  31.  Cadet  Jo- 
seph H.  Pawling,  to*  be  brevet  2d  lieu- 
tenant, 1st  July,  1829.  38.  Cadet  George 
R.  Sullivan,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieutenant, 
1st  July,  1829.  45.  Cadet  Edward  R. 
Williams,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieutenant,  1st 
July,  1829. 

Second  regiment  of  tr^fantry. 
32.  Cadet  Antes  Snyder,  to  be'  brevet 
2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.  39.  Cadet 
Edwin  R.  Lon^,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieuten- 
ant, 1st  July,  1829.  46.  Cadet  Richard 
B.  Screven,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieutenant, 
1st  July,  1829. 

Third  regiment  of  infantry, 
21.  Cadet  Lancaster  P.  Lupton,  to  be 
brevet  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  182^.  26. 
Cadet  Albert  G.  Blanchard,  to  be  brevet 
2d  licutanant,  1st  July,  1S29.  33.  Cadet 
William  H.  WarBeld,  to  be  brevet  2d 
lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.  40.  Cadet 
Benjamin  W.  Biice,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieu- 
tenant, 1st  July,  1829. 

Fourth  regiment  of  vrfantry, 
3.  Cadet  William  H.  Harford,  to  be 
brevet  2<1  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.  23. 
Cadet  Thomas  Swords,  to  l>e  brevet  2d 
lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.  27.  Cade^ 
Cliileab  S.  Howe,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieu- 
tenant. 1st  July,  1829.  34.  Cadet  James 
Clark,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieutenant,  1st 
July,  1829.  41.  Cadet  Robert  W.  Bur- 
nett, to  be  brevet  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July, 
1829. 

F\fth  regiment  of  infantry, 
28.  Cadet  Caleb  Sibly,  to  be  brevet  2d 
lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.  35.  Cadet 
James  Allen,  to  be  brevet  2d  Heutenant, 
1st  July,  1829.  42.  Cadet  James  S. 
Moore,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieutenant,  Ist 
July,  1829. 

Sixth  regiment  oj  ir^antry. 
18.  Cadet  William  Hoffman,  to  be 
brevet  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829. 
24.  Cadet  Albemarle  Cady,  to  be  brevet 
2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.  29.  Ca- 
det James  H.  Wright,  to  be  brevet  2d 
lieutenant,  1st  (July,  1829.  36.  Cadet 
Jonathan  Freeman,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieu- 
tenant, 1st  July,  1829.  43.  Cadet  Charles 
May,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieutenant,  Ist  July, 
1829. 

Seventh  regiment  of  if^antry, 
30.  Cadet  Geoiige  A.  Sterlinfic,  to  be 
brevet  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.  37. 
Cadet  John  P.  Davis,  to  l>e  brevet  2d 
lieutenant,  1st  July,  1829.  44.  Cadet 
Theophilus  H.  Holmes,  to  be  breyet  2A 
lieutenant,  1st  July,  18^. 
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WuhiBfl«D,  5Ui  JoM,  1830. 
Fourth  regiment  of  artillery. 
Second  Heutentnt  Augusttis  Caofietd, 
to  be  l9t  lieutentnt,  Itt  March,  1890, 
vice  Despinville,  resigned. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Jame«  Bamet,  to 
be  2d  lieutenant  Ist  July,  1829. 

First  regiment  of  infantry. 
Brevet  colonel   Willoughby   Morgan, 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  3d  infantry,  to 
be  colonel,  23d  AprU,  1880,  vice  M'Neil, 
resigned. 

Second  regiment  of  it^antry. 

Second  lieutenant  Joseph  S.  Gaflagher, 
to  be  1st  lieutenant,  2d  February,  1830, 
vice  Pendleton  deceased. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Isaac  P.  Simon- 
ton,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July,  1827. 

Third  regiment  of  if\fantry, 
Miyor  Josiah  H.  Vose,  of  the  5th  in- 
fantry, to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  23d  April, 
1830,  vice  Morgan  promoted. 

F^h  regiment  of  ir\fantry. 

Brevet  major  George  Bender,  captain, 
to  be  major,  23d  April,  1830,  vice  Vose, 
promoted. 

first  lieutenant  J.  B.  F.  Russell,  to  be 
captain,  23d  April,  1830,  vice  Bender, 
promoted. 

Second  lieutenant  Louis  T.  Jamison, 
to  be  1st  lieutenant,  23d  April,  1830,  vice 
Russell,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Isaac  Lynde,  to 
be  2d  lieutenant,  Ist  July,  1^7. 

Sixth  regiment  qf  hrfantry. 
First  lieutenant  Clifton  Wharton,  to  be 


captaio,  38d  April,  1630,  vice  Penllaiid, 
dismissed. 

Second  lieutenant  Joseph  S.  Worth,  to 
be  1st  lieutenant,  22d  April,  1830,  vice 
Wharton,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  Heutenant  GusUve  S.  Roe- 
seau,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  Ist  July,  1826. 

Seventh  regiment  of  i^fantrjf. 
Brevet  2d  lieutenant    Benjamm    W. 
Kinsman,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July, 
1828. 

Corrections  in  the  date  of  the  breoet 
rank  of  the  following  officers : 

Colonel  William  Lawrence,  of  the  5(b 
regiment  of  infantry,  to  be  colonel  by 
brevet,  to  date  from  I54h  September,  1824, 
instead  of  8th  May,  1828. 

Major  John  B.  Walbach,  of  the  1st  reg- 
iment of  artillery,  brevet  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, to  be  colonel  by  brevet,  to  date  from 
1st  May  J 1825,  instead  of  25th  April,  182a 

Captain  N.  S.  Claric,  of  the  2d  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  major  by  brevet,  to  d5e 
from  25th  July,  1824,  instead  of  1st  of 
October,  1824. 

Captain  R.  E.  De  Russy,  of  the  corps 
of  engineers,  major  by  brevet,  to  dale 
from  nth  SeptenAer,  1824,  instead  of  9tfa 
February,  1^. 

Capt  Henry  Whiting,  of  the  1st  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  major  by  brevet,  to  dSbs 
from  17th  March,  1824,  instead  of  3d 
March,  1827. 

Captain  R.  A.  Zantzinger,  of  the  2d 
regiment  of  artillery,  major  by  brevet,  to 
date  from  15th  Jhmst,  1824,  instead  of 
12th  December,  1^. 


NAVY  PROMOTIONS. 


MASTERS    COMMANDANT. 

Robert  F.  Stockton  and  Isaac  McKee- 
ver.  May  27th,  1830. 

LIEUTENANTS. 

Robert  G.  Robb,  Edward  M.  Vail, 
Fisk  Allen  Deas,  Samuel  W.  Stockton, 
John  Calhoun,  Charies  W.  Chauncey, 
Law  Pennington,  Thomas  T.  Craven, 
Andrew  H.  Foot,  John  L.  Ball,  William 
H.  Humble,  May  27th,  1830. 

SURQBONS. 

A.  P.  Beers,  John  R.  Chandler,  B.  R. 
Tinsler,  Dec.  4th,  1830. 

ASSISTAIfT  SITROEOlfS. 

>  Richard  K.  H.  Simros,  William  A.  W. 
Spotswood,  John  C.  Spencer,  Dec.  2d, 
1828;   Edward  H.  Freeland,  Frederick 


Wessels,  R.  H.  Glentworth,  11th  March, 
1829;  Wm.  M.  Wood,  George  B.  Mc- 
Knigbt,  Wm.  G.  Micks,  16th  May ;  John 
B.  Elliot.  20th  May ;  W  illiam  Tyler,  23d 
May ;  Amos  G.  Gambrill,  Jones  W. 
Plummer,  20th  June;  John  V.  Smith, 
27th  June  ;  George  Clymor,  Isaac  Brink- 
erboff,  1st  July ;  Daniel  Eghart,  22d  Au- 

List ;  Solomon  Sharpe,  15th  Sept.  1829; 

aleb  W.  Cloud,  May  31, 1830. 

PURSERS. 

Francis  G.  McCauley,  May  27th,  1829 ; 
Wm.  A.  Slacum,  8(h  June,  Nath'l  UH- 
son,  Oct.  6ih,  1829;  Philo  White,  May 
lltb,  1830. 

CHAPLATITS. 

Wm.  Ryland,  May  2dd,  1829 ;  Timo^ 
thy  J.  Harrisjffn,  Oct.  2d,  1829. 
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TWENTYFIRST  CONGRESS. 


SENATE. 
President  of  the  Senate,  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina. 


JFrom  Maine— Vcleg  Sprague, 
John  Holmes, 
JVetD  Hampshire — Samuel  Bell, 

Levi  Woodbury. 
Massachusetts — ^Nathaniel  Silsbee, 

Daniel  Webster. 
Connecticut — Calvin  Willey, 

Samuel  A.  Foot. 
Rhode  Island — Nehemiah  R.  Kuigbt, 

Asher  Robbins, 
Vermont — Dudley  Chase, 

Horalio  Seymour. 
AWr  York — Nathan  Sanford, 

E.  B.  Dudley. 
JVWo  Jersey — ^Theodore  Frelinghujrsen, 

Mahlon  Dickerson. 
Pennsyhania — William  Marks, 

Isaac  D.  Barnard. 
Delaware — John  M.  Clayton, 
Arnold  Nandain. 
Jlfory/aiid— Ezekiel  F.  Chambers, 

Samuel  Smith. 
Virginia — Littleton  W.  Tazewell, 
John  Tyler. 


JSTorlh  Carolina — James  Iredell, 

Bedford  Brown. 
South  Carolina — Robert  Y.  Hayne, 

William  Smith. 
Georgia — George  M.  Troup, 

John  Forsyth. 
Kentucky -^Geox^  M.  Bibb, 

John  Rowan. 
Tennessee — Hugh  L.  White, 

Felix  Grundy. 
Ohio — Benjamin  Ruggles, 

Jacob  Burnett. 
Louisiana — Edward  Livingston, 

Josiah  S.  Johnson. 
Indiana — William  Hendricks, 

James  Noble. 
Mississippi — Powhatan  Ellis, 
Robt.  H.  Adams, 
Illinois — John  McLean, 
Elias  K.  Kane. 
Alabama  —William  R.  Ling, 
John  McKinley. 
3fw«0Mn— David  Barton, 

Thomas  H.  Benton. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Speaker,  Andrew  Stevensoit,  Virginia. 


Maine, 
John  Anderson, 
Samuel  Butman, 
George  Evans, 
Rufus  Mclntire, 
James  W.  Ripley, 
Joseph  F.  Wingate, 
One  vacancy. 
J^Tew  Hampshire, 
John  Broadhead, 
lliomas  Chandler, 
Joseph  HammoDs, 
Jooathan  Harvey, 
Henry  Hubbard, 
John  W.  Weeks. 

Massachusetts, 
John  Bailey, 
Isaac  C.  Bates, 
Oeorge  Grennell,  jr. 
James  L.  Hodges, 
B.  W.  Crowninsbteld, 
JolmDaTis, 
Henry  W.  Dwlght, 
Edward  Everett, 
Beojamin  Gorham» 
Jos^  O.  Keodally 
John  Reed, 

41* 


Joseph  Richardson, 
John  Varnum. 

Rhode  Island, 
Tiistam  Burgee,* 
Dutee  J.  Pearce. 

Connectieui, 
Noyes  Barber, 
William  W.  Ellsworth. 
Jabez  W.  Huntington, 
Ralph  J.  IngersoU, 
William  L.  Storrs, 
Ebenezer  Toung. 
Vermont, 
William  CahooD, 
Horace  Everett, 
Jonathan  Hunt, 
RoUiQ  C.  Mallary. 
Benjamin  SwlfV. 

JV>t©  York, 
William  G.  Angel, 
Benedict  Arnold, 
Thomas  Beekman, 
Abraham  Bockee^ 
Peter  J.  Boist, 
C.  C.  Cambreieng, 
Timothy  Childs, 
Henry  B.  Cowles, 


Hector  Craig, 
Jacob  Crocheron„ 
Charles  G.  De  Witt, 
John  D.  Dickenson, 
Jonas  Earll,jr. 
George  Fisher, 
Isaac  Finch, 
Jehiel  H.  Halsey, 
Joseph  Hawkins, 
Michael  Hoffioan, 
Perkins  King, 
James  W.  Lent, 
John  Magee, 
Henry  O.  Martindale, 
Thomas  MaxweU, 
Robert  Monell, 
Ebenezer  F.  Norton, 
Gersbom  Powers, 
Robert  S.  Rose, 
Ambrose  Spencer, 
Henry  R.  Storrs, 
James  Strong, 
Fbineas  L.  Tracy, 
John  W.  Taylor, 
Oulian  C.  Verplanck, 
CampbeU  P.  White. 
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JVeto  Jeney. 
Richard  M.  Cooper, 
Lewis  Coodict, 
Thomas  H.  Hughes, 
Isaac  PiersoQ, 
James  F.  RaDdoIph, 
Samuel  Swaun. 

Penn»ylwmia. 
James  Buchanan, 
Thomas  H.  Crawford, 
Richard  Coulter, 
Joshua  Evans, 
James  Ford, 
Chauncey  Forward , 
Joseph  Fry,  jr. 
John  Gilmore, 
Innes  Green, 
Joseph  Hemphill, 
Peter  Ihrie,  jr. 
Thomas  Irwm, 
Adam  King, 
'George  G.  Lieper, 
William  McCreery, 
Alem  Marr, 
Daniel  H.  Miller, 
Henry  A.  Muhlenhurg, 
William  Ramsay, 
John  Scott, 
Thomas  H.  Sill, 
Samuel  A.  Smith, 
John  B.  Sterigere, 
Philander  Stephens, 
Joel  B.  Sutherland, 
Harmer  Denny. 

Delaware, 
Kenscy  Johns,  jr. 

Maryland, 
Elias  Brown, 
Clement  Dorsey, 
Benjamin  C.  Howard, 
George  E.  Mitchell, 
Benedict  I.  Semmes, 
Richard  Spencer, 
Michael  C.  Sprigg, 
George  C.  Washington, 
Ephraim  King  Wilw>D. 

Virginia, 
Mark  Alexander, 
Robert  Allen, 
William  S.  Archer, 
William  Armstrong, 
John  S.  Barbour, 
Philip  P.  Barbour, 
Thomas  T.  Boulden, 


Nathaniel  H.  Claiborne, 
Richard  Coke,  jr. 
Robert  Craig, 
Thomas  Davenport, 
'  Philip  Doddridge, 
William  F.  Gordon, 
Lewis  Maxwell, 
William  McCoy, 
Charles  F.  Mercer, 
Thomas  Newton, 
John  Roane, 
Alexander  Smyth, 
Andrew  Stevenson, 
John  Talliaferro, 
James  Trezvant 

JSTorth  Carolina. 
Willes  Alston, 
Daniel  L.  Barringer, 
Samuel  P.  Carson, 
Henry  W.  Conner, 
Edmund  Deberry, 
Edward  Dudley, 
Thomas  H.  Hall, 
Robert  Potter, 
Abraliam  Rencher, 
William  B.  Shepard, 
Augustus  H.  Shepperdy 
Jesse  Speight, 
Lewis  Williams. 

South  Carolina. 
Robert  W.  Barnwell, 
James  Blair, 
John  Campbell, 
George  McDuffie, 
William  D.  Martin, 
William  T.  Nuckolls, 
Warren  R.  Davis, 
William  Drayton, 
Starling  Tucker. 

Georgia. 
Thomas  T.  Foster, 
Charles  E.  Haynes, 
Henry  C.  Lamar, 
Wilson  Lumpkin, 
Wiley  Thompson, 
James  M.  Wayne, 
Richard  H.. Wilde. 
JKerUueky. 
Thomas  Chilton, 
James  Clarke, 
Nicholas  D.  Coleman, 
Henry  Daniel, 
Nathan  Gaither, 
Richard  M.  Johnson, 


John  Kincaid, 
Joseph  Lecompte, 
Robert  P.  Letcher, 
Chittendon  Lyon, 
Charles  A.  Wicklifiis, 
Joel  Yancey. 

Ohio. 
Mordecai  Bartley, 
Joseph  H.  Crane, 
William  Creighton,  jr. 
James  Findlay, 
John  M.  Goodenow, 
William  W.  Irwin, 
William  Kennon, 
William  Russell, 
James  Shields, 
William  Stanberry, 
John  Thompson, 
Joseph  Vance, 
Samuel  Findlay  Vinton, 
Elisha  Whittlesey. 

Tennessee, 
John  Bell, 
John  Blair, 
David  Crockett, 
Robert  Desha, 
Jacob  C.  Isaack^ 
Cave  Johnson, 
Prior  Lea, 
James  K.  Polk, 
James  Standifer. 

LidimM. 
RatliffBoon, 
Jonathan  Jennings, 
John  Test. 

Louisiana. 
HeniT  H.  Gurley, 
W.  H.  Overton, 
Edward  D.  White. 
JJlabanui. 
Clement  C.  Clay, 
Dixon  H.  Lewis, 
R.  E.  B.  Baylor. 

lUinois. 
Joseph  Duncan. 

Missouru 
Spencer  Pettis. 

Mississippi. 
Thomas  Hinds. 

Michigan — John  Biddle. 
Arkansas — A4  H.  Sevier. 
F^oniia— Joseph  M.  White. 


GOVERNORS  OP  STATES, 
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OFFICERS  OF  CONGRESS. 

OFFICBftS  OF  THE  ■BNATZ«  OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUIX. 

Seeretary,  Clerk  qf  the  JXnat. 

Walter  Lowrie,  Pa.  $8000    M.  St.  Gair  dark,  Pa.  (3000 

Sergeant  at  arm$,  Samuel  Burcb,  Chief  Clk.  Ya.         1800 

MouD^oy  Bailey,  Ya.  1500  Sergeant  at  armi. 

CJugplain.  I.  Oswald  Dtrno,  1600 

H.  Yan  D.  Johns.  500  Chaplain. 

Reuben  Post  500 

Idhrarion  of  Cangreu,       .-^— — 


GOVERNORS  OF  STATES. 


1890. 


Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 

llasMcfausetts, 

Yermont, 

Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut, 

New  Yorii, 

New  Jersey, 
Pennsylyania, 
Delaware,- 
Maryland, 
Yirginia, 
North  Carolina, 
£(oiith  Carolina, 
Georgia, 


Jonathan  O.  Hunton. 
Benjamin  Pierce. 
Levi  Lincoln. 
Samuel  C.  Crafts. 
James  Fenoer. 
Gideon  Tomlinson. 
Enos  T.  Throop, 

nctiog  Gov. 
Peter  D.  Vroom,  jr. 
Georee  Wolf. 
David  Hazzard. 
Thomas  Kio^  Carroll. 
John  Floyd. 
John  Oliver. 
Stephen  D.  Miller. 
George  R.  Gilmer. 


Alabama, 
Louisiana, 

Mississippi, 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

IHinols, 

Missouri, 


Michigan, 

Florida, 

Arkansas, 


Gabriel  Moore. 
H.  Beauvais, 

acting  Gov. 
Gerard  C.  Brandon. 
William  CanolL 
Thomas  Metcalfe, 
Allen  Trimble. 
Joshua  B.  Ray. 
Ninian  Edwards. 
John  Miller. 

TXRRITORIXS. 

Lewis  Cass. 
William  P.  DavaV, 
John  Pope. 
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Population  ot  the  United  States  in  1880, 12^56,407 

«  .«  M       in  1820, 9JBS1JK9 

Increase, 2,218,414 

Increase  per  cent.       ,.,-••       88*892 


DUTIES  IN  1639. 
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DUTIES  RECEIVED  IN  1829. 
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A  STATEMENT  exhibiting  the  values  and  quantities,  respectiTely, 
of  Merchandise  on  which  duties  actually  accrued  during  the  year 
1829,  (consisting  of  the  difference  between  articles  paying  duty 
imported,  and  those  entitled  to  drawback  re-exported  ;)  and,  also, 
of  the  net  revenue  which  accrued  that  year  from  duties  on  Mer- 
chandise, Tonnage,  Passports,  and  Clearances. 

Merchandise  paying  duties  ad  valorem. 

8^1  doUfl.  at  12  4>er  cent.  #    990  12 

1371,883  do  12i  do  238,922  88 

8,114,941  do  1ft  do  467,241  15 

7,192,761  do  20  do  1,488,552  20 

21,149,529  do  25  do  5,287,882  25 

1,996,427  do  80  do  598,928  10 

619,715  do  831  ^^  206,571  67 

885,044  do  85  do  292,265  40 

2388,626  do  40  do  1,178,450  40 

1,664395  do  45  do  748,977  75 

641,407  do  50  do  820,708  50 

910,768,985  42 

42,037*479  ay.  25.62 

Duties  on  specific  articles. 

1.  Wines  8,122317  galb.  av.  18.2  $570,904  85 

2.  SpiriU  2,462,303     do  60.11  1,480,096  OS 
Molasses           61,788    do               at  5  cts.  8,086  65 

Do.  9397,137    do  10  969,713  70 

3.  Teas  5397,664   lbs.  av.  88.73  1320,706  36 
Coffee         85,735310    do                at  5  cts.  1,786,780  50 

A.  Sugar  51,064,507    do  a?.  3.06  1,564,259  91 

6.  Salt  5,076,414  bush.  at  20  cts.  1315,282  80 

AU  other  articles 3,089,192  49 

12,400,028  59 

Dollars,    28,169,009  01 
l>edact  duties  refunded,  and  moiety  of  penal  duties  arising  under  the 
act  of  20th  of  ApiU,  1818,  after  deducting  therefrom  duties  on 
merchandise,  the  particulars  of  which  were  not  rendered  by  the 
collectors,  and  difference  in  calculation,  ....  167,708  26 

Dollars,    23,001,300  75 

Add  ^  per  cent,  retained  on  drawbaclc  &c.        -  $10,19188 

10      do        extra  duty  on  foreign  vessels,        •        27,271  71 

Interest  on  custom-house  bonds,  •        •  18,122  61 

storage  received, 7,140  12 

57,726  27 

Duties  on  Merchandise, DoHare,    23,059,027  20 

Add  duties  on  tonnage, 121,625  89 

light  money, 12,235  39 

188361  28 

Add  passports  and  clearances       .        .        .        .^      .        .        .  11,060  00 

Dollars,    28303,948  80 
Deduct  drawbaclc  on  domestic  refined  sugar        ....  45,092  56 

Gross  revenue, •  Dollars,    23,158.955  74 

Expenses  of  CoUecUon, 965358  00 

Net  revenue,  per  sUtement  A,  ....       Dolhm,    22,192,39774 


ANNUAL  BBQlBnSR,  1810—30. 


Eiplanftlory  fUl6B«nto  fn  relation  to  qMdSe  ditties. 

I,  Www*. 

■ 

265,497  gtllom,  »t  M  cent! 


Madein, 

Sbeny,                                     5«.717  4. 

lUd  of  Frtnce  and  Spaio.    1,435,619  do 

Other  ofFrance  and  Spain,       930,827  do 

Sicily,                                        22,916  do 

ClanC  kc,  botOtd                    59,375  do 

Other  in  casks,                       372,304  do 

8,129,255 

Exported  Madeira,  819  galls.               at  100  cts. 
Teaeiifib,  6119   do  ' 

6,438  40 


59 
10 
15 
80 

to 

80 


9127,748 

50 

26,358 

60 

143,561 

90 

189,624 

05 

6,874 

80 

17312 

60 

111,691 

20 

819  00 
2,447  60 


578,671   45 


From  grain 


Ist  proof 
2d    do 


8d 
4th 
5th 
above  5th 
Otaer  materials,    2d 

2d 
8d 
4th 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
5th  do 


Exported  grain  spirits 
other  do 
do     do 
do     do 


8,122,817  av.  18.28 

n.  Spirits. 

471,509  gallons  at  57  cants, 

60 
68 
67 
76 
90 
88 
53 
57 
68 
72 
42 
42 
48 
85 


78,782 

do 

8,295 

do 

2,186 

do 

2,757 

do 

18 

do 

6,970 

do 

189,716 

do 

510,349 

do 

1,188,711 

do 

56,071 

do 

795 

do 

277 

do 

1,559 

do 

429 

do 

Bohea 

Souchong  1,248,168 

Hyson  skin,  &c.  1,294,036 

Hyson  and  young  hyson  2,561,227 

Imperial,  gunpowder,  &c.  228,773 

Extra  duty  on  teas  imported 
from  other  places  than  China 


2,462,303  av.  60.11 

III.  Teas. 
70,153  pounds  at  12  cents 


do 
do 
do 
do 


25 

28 
40 
50 


Exported  hyson    and  young 
l^son 


5,402,857 


4,693      do  56 

av.  33.78 


5,397,664 


2,766  60 
570,904  85 


$968,779  W 

47,^9  20 

5,225  85 

1,464  62 

2,067  75 

16  20 

2,648  60 

74,049  48 

290,^^8  98 

748,687  08 

40,871  12 

833  90 

116  84 

748  82 

864  65 

$1,480,096  08 


$8,418  36 

812,042  00 

862,330  03 

1,024,490  80 

114,386  50 

1,166  70 

1313,834  44 

2,628  OS 

$1,820,706  36 


Brown 

White,  clayed,  &c. 


IV.  Sdoae, 

47,832,037  pounds  at  3  cents. 
8,232,470    do  4 


51,064,507        av.  8.06 


1,434,961  11 
129,298  SO 

$1,564,259  91 


REVENUE,  189». 


4»l 


Impofttd,  bothelf    •       «       -       - 
Exported    ....        68,607 
Boonties  and  aHowtncMy 

redaced   into   bufheU^ 

at  90  cents  per  bushel         1^,388 


V.  Salt. 

6,405^400  at  90  eents        #1,999^081  80 


1.418,995  at  10  eents 


983,799  00 


6,076,414  at  90  cents         91,015,282  80 


YL  ALL  OTHK&  A&T1CLK8. 


Woollens,  not  above  831  cts.  per  sq.yd . 

Carpeting,  Brussels,  Wilton,  &rC.  do 

Venetian  and  ingrain  do 

flags,  matting,  6lc.     do 

Floor  cloths,  printed,  painted,d£rc.  do 

Ofl  eloth,  other  than  printed,  6lc.  do 

Fnrnitare  oil  cloth  do 

Sail  Duck  do 

Do.  do 

Bagging,  cotton  do 

Do.  do 

Vinegar  gallons 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter,  in  bottles     do 

Do  do     in  casks 

Oil,  spermaceti 

whale  and  other  fish 
olive 
castor 
linseed 
rapeseed 
hempseed 
Cocoa 
Chocolate 
Sugar,  candy 
loaf 

other  refined 
Fruits,  almonds 
currants 

prunes  and  plums 
figs 

raisins,  jar,  and  muscatel  do 
other  do 

Candles,  wax  do 

spermaceti  do 

Cheese  do 

Soap  do 

Lard  do 

4d 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

pounds 
do 
do 

'  do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


1,143,546 

67,391 

323,787 

68,643 

16,599 

2,548 

23,322 

200,348 

705,765 

1,393,302 

830,709 

41,820 

60,446 

8,132 

1 

161 

48,496 

103 

111,452 

29 

27 

452,992 

2,944 

645 

1,079 

44 

944,709 

405,591 

86,748 

1,605,157 

3,296,272 

1,795,464 

185 

202 

66,828 

311,687 

105 


14 
70 
40 
15 
50 
25 
15 
9 
9 

5 

8 

20 

15 

25 

15 

25 

40 

25 

25 

25 

2 

4 

12 

12 

10 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

6 

8 

9 

4 

3 


i 


Duties. 


160,096  44 

47,173  70 

129,514  80 

8,796  45 

,8,299  50 

637  00 

3,498  30 

26,131  32 

67,047  71 

62,698  59 

41,535  45 

3,345  60 

12,089  20 

1,219  80 

25 

24  15 

12,124  00 

41  20 

27,863  00 

7  25 

6  75 

9,059  84 

.       117  76 

77  40 

129  48 

4  40 

28,341  27 

12,137  73 

3,469  92 

48,154  71 

131,850  88 

53,863  92 

11  10 

16  16 

6,014  52 

12,467  48 

3  15 
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VL    ALI.  OTHBE  AETICLSt. 

Beef  and  pork 

ponnds 

Hams  and  other  bacon 

do 

Butter 

do 

Saltpetre,  refined 

do 

Camphor,  crude 

do 

refined 

do 

Vitriol,  blue  or  Roman 

do 

Salts,  Epsom 

do 

Glauber 

do 

Spices,  Cayenne  pepper 

do 

ginger 

do 

mace 

do 

nutmegs 

do 

cinnamon 

do 

cloves 

do 

pepper 

do 

pimento 

do 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  other 

than  snuff  and  segars 

do 

Indigo 

do 

Indigo 

do 

Gunpowder 

do 

Bristles 

do 

Glue 

do 

Paints,  ochre,  dry 

do 

white  and  red  lead 

do 

whiting 

do 

orange  mineral 

,      do 

sugar  of  lead 

do 

Lead,  manufactured  into  shot 

do 

Cordage,  tarred 

do 

untarred 

do 

Twine,  yarns,  and  packthreac 

1      do 

Corks 

do 

Copper,  rods  and  bolts 

do 

nails  and  spikes 

do 

Fire  arms,  muskets 

number 

rifles 

do 

Iron,  wire,  not  above  No.  14 

pounds 

not  above  No.  14 

do 

above  No.  14 

do 

tacks,  &^.  not  above  No. 

16  M. 

above  No.  16 

pounds 

nails 

do 

spikes 

do 

chain  cables 

do 

mill  saws 

do 

2,697  2 

8,286  3 

5,233  5 

1,568  3 

131,347  8 

12  12 

6  4 

58  4 

1,426  2 

44  15 

1,260  2 

5,877100 

60,281  60 

050  25 

65,866  25 

1,234,233  8 

1,426,758  6 

550  10 

326,804  15 

257,364  20 

42,048  8 

112,124  3 

24,272  5 

551,273  1 

111,450  5 

588,31 1   1 

385  5 

116,180  5 

2,737  4 

588,126  4 

228,029  5 

427,744  5 

184,177  12 

297  4 

5,263  4 

4,527  150 

12250 

272  5 

268,870  6 

261,273  10 

12,769  5 

4,062  5 

575,467  5 

84,734  4 

775,019  3 

5,166 100 


53  94 
248  58 
261  65 

47  04 
10,507  76 

1  44 
24 

2  32 
28  52 

6  60 

25  20 

5,877  00 

36,168  60 

237  50 

16,466  50 

98,738  64 

85,605  48 

55  00 

49,020  60 

51,472  80 

3,363  84 

3,363  72 

1,213  60 

5,512  73 

5,572  60 

5,883  11 

16  75 

5,809  00 

109  48 

23,525  04 

11,501  45 

21,387  20 

22,101  24 

11  88 

210  52 

6,790  50 

30  00 

13  60 

16,132  20 

26,127  30 

638  45 

203  10 

28,773  35 

3,389  36 

23,250  57 

5,166  00 
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VI.   ALL  OTHER  AETICLEt. 


Iron,  anchors  pounds 

anvils  do 

hammers,  6lc,  do 

castings,  vessels  of  do 

other  do 

braziers'  rods  do 

sheet  and  hoop  do 

in  pigs  cwt. 

bar  and  bolt,  hammered    pounds 
rolled  cwt. 

Steel  do 

Hemp  do 

Do  do 

Flax  do 

Do  do 

Wool  pounds 

Alum  cwt. 

Copperas  do 

Wheat  flour  do 

Coal  bushels 

Wheat  do 

Oats  do 

Potatoes  do 

Paper,  folio  and  quarto  post        pounds 
foolscap,  6lc.  do 

printing  .  do 

all  other  do 

Books,  printed  previous  to  1775      vol. 
printed  in  other  languages 

than  Latin,  Greek,  6lc.    do 
Latin  and  Greek,  bound,  pounds 

boards       do 
all  other,  bound  do 

boards  do 

Glass  ware,  cut  and  not  specified    do 
other  articles  of  do 

vials,  not  above  6  oz.  groce 

not  above  8  oz.  do 

bottles,  not  above  1  quart        do 
not  above  2  quarts      do 
not  above  1  gallon      do 
Demijohns  number 

Glass,  window^not  above  8  by  10 
inches  100  sq.  ft. 

10  by  12    do 

10  by  15    do 

above  10  by  15    do 


Quantity. 


27,012 

737,146 

82,452 

886,465 

349,290 

103,470 

2,190,674 

25,710 

79,1 13,961 

107,646 

24,365 

30,660225 

52,287 

1,386 

8,193 

992,540 


14 


250 
175 
200 
4 
250 
1,396200 
69  50 
1,340,551     6 
275  25 
307   10 
53,198   10 
8,644  20 
205,;I27»  17 
5,068   10 
30,468   15 
356     4 

76,143     4 
3,869   15 
1,886   13 
21,584  30 
77,126  26 
11,536     3 
1,126,729     2 
700175 
81125 
11,928200 
395250 
13300 
40,577  25 


552 

299 

dOo 

2,574 


300 
:350 
400 
500 


Duties. 


540  24 

14,742  92 

2,061  32 

13,296  97 

3,492  90 

3,621  45 

76,673  62 

16,068  75 

791,139  61 

199,145  10 

36,547  50 

68,985  00 

130,717  50 

2,425  50 

16,386  00 

39,701  60 

31 

2,792  00 

34  50 

80,433  06 

68  75 

30  70 

5,319  80 

1,728  80 

34,905  59 

506  80 

4,570  20 

14  24 

3.045  72 
580  35 
245  18 

6,475  20 

20,052  76 

346  08 

22,534  58 

1,225  00 

101  25 

23,856  00 

987  50 

39  00 

10,144  25 

1,656  00 

1.046  50 
>,220  00 

12,870  00 
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Rate 

YL  ALL  OTHXa  ABTICLSB. 

(iwirtity. 

of 

Dudes. 

. 

duty. 

0 

Slates,  not  above  6  bjr  12                cwt 

8,801 

20 

1,760  20 

12  by  14                 do 

19,859 

25 

4,964  75 

14  by  16                 do 

59,035 

30 

17,710  50 

16  by  16                 do 

11,647 

35 

4,076  45 

18  by  20                 do 

30,153 

40 

12,061  20 

20  by  24                 do 

7,848 

45 

3,531  60 

above  20  by  24                 do 

1,058 

50 

529  00 

Fisb,  dried  or  Binoked               quintals 

523 

100 

523  00 

salmon,  pickled                 barrels 

1,506 

200 

3,192  00 

mackerel                                 do 

242 

150 

363  00 

all  other                                   do 

563 

100 

563  00 

Shoes,  silk                                     pairs 

1,506 

30 

451  80 

prunello                                do 

3,488 

25 

872  00 

leather                                  do 

1,950 

25 

487  50 

children's                              do 

149 

15 

22  35 

Boots  and  bootees                            do 

410 

150 

615  00 

Cigars                                              M 

20,475 

250 

51,187  50 

Playing  cards                               packs 

3,040 

30 

912  00 

3,248,890  94 

Deduct  excess  of  exportation  over  importation^  viz : 

Carpets,  flags,  matting, 

4lc.                       sq.  yds.    2,487  at  32  cts.  $795  84 

Candles,  tallow,        pounds   15,853        5          702  65 

TaUow                         do     116,817        1       1,168  17 

Cassia                          do       72,260        6       4,335  60 

Snuff                           do            678      12            81  36 

Cotton                         do       29,009        3          872  97 

Litharge                      do     443,011        5     22,150  55 

Lead                            do     128,577        3       3,857  31 

pipes                   do       81,799        5       4,089  95 

Cables                         do       23,275        4          931  00 

Nail  and  spike  rods     do       38,576        3}      1,350  17 

Sheet  and  hoop  iron    do       28,650        3          850  50 

Paper,  sheathing         do         2,896        3           86  88 

Deduct  articles  exported  at  former  duties. 

White  lead                pounds  130,7 11  al  4  cts.  5,228  44 

Bar  lead                       do      386,363      2       7,727  26 

■ 

Iron,  bar,  hamnered  cwt.        24^15    00        1,993  50 

rolled            do             708  150        1,062  00 

pig                       do          2,720    50        1,360  00 

Steel                            do            955  100          955  00 

1 

59,698  15 

13,189,192  70 


REVENUE,  1839.  485 

Statement  of  moneys  received  into  the  Treasury  from  all  sourees, 
other  than  customs  and  public  lands,  during  the  year  1829. 

From  dividends  on  stock  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 

States,  (490,000  00 

Arrears  of  direct  tax,  11,335  05 

Arrears  of  internal  revenue,  14,502  74 

Fees  on  letters  patent,  12^990  00 

Cents  coined  at  the  mint,  11,550  00 

Postage  of  letters,  86  60 

Fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  2,704  32 

Interest  on  debts  due  by  banks  to  the  U.  S.  12,479  47 
Surplus  emoluments  of  officers  of  the  customs,  40,752  53 
The  sale  of  the  hotel  and  lot  at  the  Hague,  2,600  00 
The  proceeds  of  the  estates  of  American  citi- 
zens deceased  in  foreign  countries,  183  96 
The  proceeds  of  property  libeUed  for  salvage, 

and  not  claimed,  518.36 

The   late  trading   establishments  with    the 

Indians,  1,995  00 

An  unknown  person,  stated  to  be  on  account 

of  the  customs^  75  56 

Moneys  received  from  the  late  agent  for  the 
military  establishment,  for  balance  due  from 
him,  50  50 

Moneys  previously  advanced  on  account  of  the 

first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  615  66 

Moneys  previously  advanced  on  account  of 
the  4th,  5th,  6th  and  7th  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  Ghent,  2,287  23 

Moneys  paid  over  by  order  of  the  court  of  the 
southern  district  of  New  York,  on  account  of 
Theron  Rudd,  7,458  25 

Balances  of  advances  made  in  the  War  De- 
partment, repaid  under  the  third  section  of 
the  act  of  Ist  May,  1820,  16,301  09 

138,486  34 

t628,486  34 
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StATSMXHT  of  TBS  EZPKirDITnSBt  OF  THB  U.  StATBS  fOft  THk  TXA&  1839. 


CIVIL)  MltCSLLAVCOUS,  AMD  fOBSIOir 
IlfTXBCOOBSX. 

Legislature  ♦4?7»^  ?? 


Executive  DepmrtmeDt 
Officers  of  the  Mint 
Surveyors  and  their  clerks, 
CommissioDer  of  the  Pub- 
lic BuildtDgs 
Govemmeots  in  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  U.  Stotes 
Judiciary 


530,173  14 
9,600  00 
33,057  44 

8,000  00 

65,844  99 
239,447  20 


Annuities  and  grants 

BCnt  establishment 

Extending  the  Mint  estab- 
lishroent 

Unclaimed  merchandise 

Light-house  establishment 

Surveys  of  public  lands 

Rttp^isters  and  Receivers  of 
Land  Offices 

Preservation  of  the  public 
archives  in  Florida 

Land  claims  in  Florida  ter- 
ritory 

Do.        in  Michigan  ter- 
ritory 

Do.        in  Saint  Helena 
land  district 

Roads  within  the  State  of 
phio 

Roads  and  canals  within 
the  State  of  Indiana 

Encouragement  of  learn- 
ing within  the  State  of 
Uhnois 

Repayment  for  lands  erro- 
neously sold  by  the  Uni- 
ted States 

Marine  hospital  establish- 
ment 

Appropriation  for  the  Navy 
hospital  fund 

Public  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington 

Penitentiary  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

Accommodation  of  th# 
President's  household 

Consular  receipts  under  the 
actof24th  April,  1792 

Bringing  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President 

Payment  of  balances  to  offi- 
cers of  old  internal  reve- 
nue 

Paymentof  balances  to  col- 
lectors of  new  internal 
revenue 

Payment  of  all  claims  for 
DuUidogs  destroyed 


$1,327,069  36 

1,800  00 
34,265  00 


51,666  67 

716  69 

289,149  07 

51,289  08 

1,125  00 

1.077  45 

3,549  74 

2;202  79 

800  00 

3,577  93 

8,902  11 

1,727  83 

92  50 

63,562  28 

125,000  00 

74,114  67 

14,500  00 

14,000  00 

156  84 

2,706  60 

215  57 

248  46 
1,480  00 


Florida  claims 

Stock  in  the  Louisville  and 

Portland  Canal  Company 
Stock  in  the  Dismal  Swamp 

Canal  Company 
Stock  in  the  Chesapeake 

and  Ohio  Canal  Company 
Stock  in  the  Chesapeake 

and     Delaware     Canal 

Company 
Building     Custom-houses 

and  warehouses 
Revolutionary  claims,  per 

act  of  15th  May,  1828 
Miscellaneous  expenses 


Diplomatic  department 

Contingent  expenses  of 
foreign  intercourse 

Agency  in  relation  to  north- 
eastern boundary 

Relief  and  protection  of 
American  seamen 

Treaties  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean powers 

Claims  on  Spain 

Payment  of  claims  under 
the  9th  article  of  the 
treaty  with  Spain 

Awards  under  the  1st  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  Ghent 


1,338  74 

143,500  00 

50,000  00 

125,000  00 

150,000  00 

9,131  93 

286,446  34 
51,436  57 

1,566,679  66 

122,452  14 

15^15  16 

19,280  22 

10,410  67 

11,938  88 
18,537  40 

596  99 

9,033  38 

207,765  85 


MILITARY  XSTABLItHMXNT. 

Pay  of  the  Army  and  sub- 
sistence of  officers^         1,134,284  40 

Subsistence  299,408  63 

Quartermaster's  department    341,138  18 

Forage  39,874  97 

Clothing  or  purchasing  de- 
partment 

Bounties  and  premiums 

Expenses  of  recruiting 

Medical  or  hospital  depart* 
nient 

Purchase  of  woollens  for 
1829  and  1830 

Contingencies 

Military    Academy,   West 
Point 

Armories 

Arsenals 

Arsenal  at  AiMpista,  Maine 

Arsenal  at  Mount  Vernon, 
Alabama 

Ordnance 

Armamant  of  fortifications 

Arming  and  eqidpping  mili- 
tia 


167,366  41 
25,601  13 
13,987  84 

23,362  14 

20.000  00 
7,987  39 

27,925  11 

361,384  44 

107,125  18 

18  40 

23,300  00 

95,551  88 

136,767  61 


319,654  37 


EXPENDITUHES  IN  182f. 
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Repainind  contliigeiidM 
of  fortificatioiis 

Fort  Monroe 

Fort  CalhouD 

Fort  Delaware 

Fort  Hamiltoo 

Fort  Adams, 

Fort  Jackson 

Fort  at  Mobile  point 

Fort  Macon 

Fort  at  Oak  island,  N.  C. 

Fortifications  at  Charlet- 
tOD,  South  Carolina 

Do.  Savannah,  Georgia 

Do.  Fensacola,  Florida 

Repairs  and  preservation  of 
fort  Lafayette 

Completion  of  battery  at 
Bienvenue 

Erection  of  a  tower  at  Bay- 
OQ  Dupre,  La. 

Construction  of  a  wharf  at 
fort  Constitution,  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire 

Do.  do.  at  fort  M'Henry, 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Do.  do.  at  fort  Wolcott 

BtfTMks  at  MichiUmaeki* 
nac,  Michigan 

Do.  at  fort  Sullivan,  East- 
port,  Maine 

Do.  at  fort  Trumbull,  N. 
London,  Connecticut 

Do.  at  fort  Severn,  An- 
napolis, Md. 

Do.  at  fort  Whinebago, 
N.  W.  T. 

Do.  at  fort  Crawford,  Prai- 
rie du  Chien,  N.  W.  T. 

Erection  of  a  brealcwater  a* 
the  moath  of  Delaware 
bay 

BnOding  piers,  mouth  of 
Oswego  river,  N.  Y.  - 

Do.  mouth  of  BuiMo 
creek,  N.  Y. 

Do.    New  Castle,  Del. 

Do.  at  Allen's  Ilock,W«r- 
ren  river 

Do.  at  La  PMsance  bay, 
Michigan 

Do.  flic.  Merrimack  riv- 
er»  Conn. 

Do.  flu:.  Stonhtgton, 
Connecticut 

Do.  harbour  of  Dunkiilr, 
N.Y. 

Extending  piers,  harbour  of 
Edgartown,  Mass. 

Do.  harbour  of  Black 
Bock,  N.  Y. 

Kiamhihig  piers  at  Stody 
bijr,  Bfasff, 


7,496  30 

101,500  00 

100,000  00 

12,000  00 

100,000  00 

»7,277  06 

16,000  00 

10,000  00 

574^76  00 

66,534  12 

31,679  00 

43)0  00 

90,000  00 

22,000  00 

6«447  80 

16,677  41 

600  00 

1,500  00 
31  21 

1,765  40 

2,500  00 

5,900  00 

1,000  00 

9,000  00 

10,000  00 

66,905  00 

22,618  34 

9,206  00 
17,896  99 

3,751  26 

yM  00 

32,100  00 

19,356  14 

9312  75 

2,500  00 

30,000  00 

150  00 


Repairing   plen   at    Port 

Penn  and  Marcus  Hook, 

Penn. 
Do.  at  Kennebnnk  river, 

in  Bfaine 
Preservation  of  Islands  in 

Boston  harbor 
Completion    of  sea-wall, 

George's  Island,  Boston 

hartxH' 
Deepening  the  harbor  of 

Sackett^s  harbor,  N.  Y. 
Do.    harbor    of    Mobile, 

Alabama 
Do.    the  channel  through 

the  Pass  au  Heron,  near 

Mobile  bav 
Deepening  the  diannel.be- 

tween  St  John's  and  St 

Mary's  Harbor 
Closing  the  breach  made 

in     the     peninsula    at 

Presque  Isle  bay,  Penn. 
Improving  the  navigation 

of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers 
Do.    of  the  Ohio  river 
Do.    of  Red  river,  Arkan- 


Do.    of  Min  river.  Conn. 
Do.    of  Genesee  river,  N. 

York 
Do.    of  Cape  Fear  river 

N.C. 
Do.    of  Conneaat  Creek, 

Ohio 
Do.    harbor  of  Cleavdand 

Ohio 
Improving  the  navigation 

of  the  l^bor  of  Hyannis, 

Mass. 
Removing      obstructions, 

mouth  of  Grand  River, 

Ohio 
Do.     do.     Huron    river, 

Ohio      , 
Do.    do.  Ashtabula  creek, 

Ohio 
Do.    do.       CuDningfiam 

creek,  Ohio 
Do.  do.  Berwick  branch  of 

Piscataqua  river,  N.  H. 
Do.    do.  Black  river,Ohio. 
Do.    do.  Apalachicola  riv- 
er, Flor. 
Do.    do.   of   Kennebnnk 

river,  Maine 
Do.    dio.  Ocr»cock  inlet* 

N.C. 
Do.    do.  harbor  of  Nan- 

tticket  harbor,  Mass. 
Do.    do«  Big  Sodos  bey, 

N,  Y. 


5,000  00 

5,000  00 

614»3  50 

7,310  54 

1,187  00 

2,550  00 

24150  00 

10,000  00 

7,390  25 

47,200  60 
10,000  00 

5,760  00 
8,941  00 

10,000  00 

6,760  00 

6,590  00 

9,000  00 

1,660  10 


3^86  11 

5,985  10 

6,000  10 

2,956  00 

8,170  00 
5,500  00 

1,500  00 

1,720  88 

82,008  10 

19,868  00 

18,008  00 
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Swrtj    of    obttnietloMy 
^  Wabaih  river,  lod. 
Do.    the  Cocheco  btmoch 

of  Pifcttaqua  rivet.  New 

Htmpfhire 
Do.    Penobecot  river,  Slc 

BfaiDO 
Do.    North  rirer,  Maasi- 

chasietta 
Do.    the  harbor  of  Bafi 

river,  Mast. 
Do.     the  river  Thames, 

CODD. 

Do.  the  harbor  of  West- 
brook,  Conn. 

Do.  the  harbor  of  Nor- 
walk,  Conn. 

Do.  the  harbor  of  Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

Do.  the  harbor  of  Sag- 
harbor,  N.  Y. 

Do.  of  Flat  Beach,  alias 
Tucker's  island,  New 
Jersey 

Do.    Deep  creek,  Virginia 

Do.  Pasquotank  river,  N. 
Carolina 

Do.  the  passes  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi 

Do.  the  water  tract  be- 
tween lake  Ponchartiain 
ao«l  Mobile  bay 

Do.  the  harbor  of  St  Au- 
gustine, Flor. 

Surveys  and  estimates  of 
roads  and  canals 

Completion  of  the  Cumber- 
land road  to  Zanesville 

Preservation  and  repairs  of 
Cumberland  road 

Construction  of  the  Cum- 
beriand  road  in  Ohio, 
west  of  Zanesville 

Continuation  of  the  Cum- 
berland road  in  Indiana. 

Road  from  Detroit  to  fort 
Gratiot 

Do.    Detroit  to  Saganaw 

Do.    Detroit  to  Chicago 

Do.  Mat  tana  wcook  to 
Mars  hill,  Maine 

Do.  Little  Rock  to  can- 
tonment Oibtion,  Arkan- 


600  00 


Do.    fort    Smith   to   fort 

Towson,  Ark. 
Do.     Colerain  to  Tampa 

bay,  Florida 
Road  between  Pensacola, 

Blakely.     and     MobUtt 

point,  Florida 
Rmiring   road    between 

Fensacola  and  Tailahas- 

aee,  in  Florida 


69  76 

297  30 

178  94 

149  98 

150  00 

130  00 

80  00 

100  00 

150  00 

100  00 
80  00 

80  00 

500  00 

175  00 

300  00 

30,044  01 

42,624  82 

100,000  00 

50,212  82 

14,600  00 

8,150  00 
8,188  90 
8,250  00 

29,224  89 

258  26 

360  10 

2,810  96 

3,000  00 


3,000  00 


Repairing  road  betwea  St 
Augustine  and  Taltahas- 
see,  Florida 

Payment  of  Georgia  militia 
claims 

Balances  due  to  certain 
States  on  account  of  mi- 
Utia 

ReKef  of  officers  and  others 
engaged  in  the  Seminole 
eamfMd^ 

Relief  of  a  company  of 
rangers  under  CapL  J. 
Bi^r 

Ransom  of  American  cap- 
tives in  the  kte  war 

Relief  of  sundry  individu- 
als 

Invalid  and  half-pay  pen- 
sions 

Pensions  to  widows  and 
orphans 

Revolutionary  pensiona 

Arrearages 

Civilization  of  Indians 

Pay  of  Indian  agents 

Pay  of  Indian  sub-agents 

Presents  to  Indians 

Contingencies  of  Indian 
Department 

Suppression  of  Indian  ag- 
gressions on  the  frontiers 
of  Georgia  and  Florida 

Choctaw  schools 

To  aid  the  emigration  of 
the  Creek  Indians 

Pay  of  lllinoii  and  other 
militia 

Expenses  of  an  exploring 
dele^tion  of  Indians 

To  extinguish  the  claims  of 
Cherokee  Indians  to 
lands  in  Georgia 

Compensation  to  Indians 
in  Ohio,  for  depredations 
committed  by  white  citi- 
zens 

Porchase  of  provisions  ibr 
Quapaw  Indians 

Effecting  certain  Indian 
treaties,  per  act  of  20th 
May,  1826 

EflecUng  a  treaty  with  the 
Creek  Indians,  per  act 
of  22d  May,  1826 

Effecting  certain  Indian 
treaties,  per  act  of  24th 
May,  1828 

£ffi*cting  certain  Indian 
treaties,  per  act  of  2d 
March.  1829 

Annuities  to  Indiana 


3,000  00 
712  40 

2,216  85 

356  00 

54  50 

109  00 

3,274  85 

180,8^63 

4,236  46 

764,492  % 

6,948  84 

4,549  87 

29,825  00 

15,100  00 

97,338  34 

3,04104 
7,599  41 

16,510  45 

856  56 

6,589  50 

2,768  00 

1,539  95 
1,000  00 

8,081  91 

8,609  39 

7,920  44 


125,606  49 
245406  00 

6^,626  58 
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Road  from  PeosacoU  to  St 

AneustlDe  8,460  20 

Openinir  the    Old  King's 

road,  Fl.  1,650  00* 

Materiab  for  a  fort  on  the 

right  bank  of  the  Mis- 

fissippi  192  00 

Fort    Rigolett    and    Chef 

Menteur  48  09 

Survey  of  the  harbor  of 

Nantucket,     Biassachu- 

•etu  68 

Sonrey  of  the  harbor   of 

Stonington,  Conn.  6  87 

Surrey  of  the  swath  in 

Pamlico    sound,   North 

CaroUna  17  80 

Maps,  plans,  books,    &c. 

for  the  War  Department  841  05 

Sunning  l>oundary  line  l>e- 

tween  Georgia  and  Flor- 
ida 275  80 
Purchase    of    Cr^k   and 

Cherokee  reservations  of 

lands  in  Georgia  9,188  00 

Expenses  of  treating  with 

toe  Choctaws  and  Chick- 

asaws  1,258  79 

Holding    a    treaty    with 

Cherokee    Indians     for 

lands  in  N.  Carolina  1,073  07 


Balance, 


17,896  80 
6,250,280  28 


IIATAIi  KSTABLIBRMXHT. 

Pay  and  subsistence  of  the  % 

Navy  afloat  1,160,068  09 

Pay  and  subsistence  of  the 
Navy,  shore  stations  161,880  26 

Pay  of  superintendents,  ar- 
tificers, &c  62,222  56 

Proylsions  461,686  88 

Medicines     and     hospital 

stores  25,772  60 

Repairs  and  improvement 
of  Navy  yards  148,969  09 

Ordnance    and    ordnance 

Stores  26,262  61 

Gfadual  improvement  of 
the  Navy  444,895  98 

Remirs  of  vessels  470,945  68 

Laborers  and  fuel  for  en- 
gine 1,660  46 

Survey  of  the  harbors  of 
Savannah  and  Baltimore, 
Blc,  34  07 

Agency  ob  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica 2,766  41 


Reimbursement  of  the  mar- 
shal of  Florida,  for  ex- 
penses of  certain  Afri- 
cans 4,208  82 

Rewarding     officers    and 

'  crew  of  the  ship  Wasp 
for  destroying  the  Avon 
and  Reindeer  6,418  60 

Erection  of  a  breakwater  at 
Ae  mouth  of  Delaware 
bay  7,878  00 

Arrearages  prior  to  1st  Jan- 
uary, 1827  410  80 

Arrearages  prior  to  1st 
January,  1828  2,911  26 

Arrearages  prior  to  1st 
January,  1829  8,682  67 

Contingent    expenses   for 

1825  866  88 
Contingent   expenses   for 

1827  40  88 

Contingent   expenses  not 

enumerated  for  1827  186  17 

Contingent  expenses  not 

enumerated  lor  1828  2,567  47 

Contingent    expenses   for 

1829  250,770  13 

Contingent  expenses    not 

enumerated  for  1829  8,092  82 

Pay  and  subsistence  of  the 

marine  corps  117,829  19 

Clothing    of^  the    marine 

corps  11,850  61 

Military  stores  of  the  nui- 

rine  corps  693  86 

Medicines  for  the  marine 

corps  794  44 

Barracks  for   the    marine 

corps  868  98 

Repairing  marine  barradu 

at  Washington  8,499  42 

Fuel  for  the  marine  corps  8,509  84 

Contingent  expenses  of  the 

marine  corps  18,792  76 

8^5,880  45 

From  VDhUh  deduct  the /(Mowing  repay' 

ments. 

Gradual    increase  of    the 

navy  29,795  86 

Building  ten  sloops  of  war  19,592  24 
Repairing     and     building 

sloops  of  war  9,748  26 

Navy  hospital  fund  20,828  99 

Navy  pension  fund  15,462  77 

Privateer  pension  fund  62  06 

Contingent  expenses  prior 

to  1824  28  80 

Contingent   expenses    for 

1824  61  88 

Contingent   expenses   for 

1826  180  82 
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Bilwca                        MWJtf  4T  Kafmbunemeal  of  Mlali- 

ilppl  nock                                   400  00 

manic  out.  Piytiic  eerUin  pirti  of  Iho 
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Statement  exhibiting  a  condensed  view  of  the  Tonnage  of  the  several 
Districts  of  the  United  Sutes,  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1828. 


R«fiat«red  Ton-{ 

EnroUad  and  U-|Totol  Toanace  of 

DISTRICTS. 

Mfe.            1 

e«0Md  toonsf*./ 

MchDiauiet. 

Ton*  and  95tbt. 

pAMamaquoddy,  Maiae, 

13,032  67 

8,821  62 

16,864  23 

M&cbia8» 

181  08 

5,951  17 

6,132  25 

Frenchinan'i  Bay,   - 

t,226  79 

9,428  68 

12,656  87 

Penobacot* 

6,364  91 

21,634  42 

27,999  88 

Belfast, 

8,423  37 

12,921  16 

16,344  63 

Waldoboroughy   - 

8,407  66 

29,488  82 

82396  02 

Wiacasaet,    ... 

2,661  73 

9,649  82 

12,211  60 

Bath,      .... 

19,619  11 

16,672  68 

86,291  64 

Portland,      .           -            - 

87,060  84 

19,889  00 

66>I9  84 

Saco,      -           .           .            . 

2.170  15 

2,583  66 

4,708  70 

Kennebunk, 

7,329  66 

1,116  82 

8,445  88 

York,      -            -           -            . 

271  26 

1,188  68 

1,464  93 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 

19,722  02 

6.531  16 

26,253  18 

Newburyport,  Masaachusetts, 

12,280  62 

14,707  49 

26,988  16 

Ipswich,       .            .           - 

69  60 

1,312  04 

1,381   64 

Gloucester, 

•      / 

4,219  08 

11.890  02 

16,109  05 

Salem,          ... 

84,426  09 

13,785  82 

48,210  91 

Marblehead, 

2,742  84 

9,076  11 

11319  00 

Boston,        ... 

119,467  69 

61,694  59 

176,162  28 

Plymouth, 

12,121  82 

16,244  47 

28,866  84 

Digfaton,       -           .            -     ^ 

558  49 

4,097  49 

4,666  08 

New  Bedford,    - 

86,848  31 

13,614  60 

60,467  91 

Barnstable, 

1,728  14 

28,480  45 

80,208  59 

Edgartown, 

2,229  66 

1,675  11 

8304  77 

Nantucket, 

20,704  48 

6,642  83 

26347  86 

Providence,  Rhode  Island, 

12,289  63 

7,962  88 

20,252  46 

Bristol,         ... 

8,830  86 

8,259  10 

11,590  00 

Newport, 

6,732  41 

4,831  69 

11.564  15 

Middletown,  Connecticut,    - 

6.880  46 

13,286  36 

19,166  81 

New  London,     -           - 

6,160  75 

9,808  84 

16359  14 

New  Haven, 

4,416  86 

9,024  61 

18,441   52 

Fairfield, 

866  28 

11,925  77 

12,292  10 

Termoift,     .           -            - 

764  61 

764  61 

Champlain,  New  York,  - 

1,866  85 

1.866  85 

8ackett*8  Harbor,      . 

918  03 

1,281  26 

2,199  28 

Oswego, 

159  47 

861  67 

521   19 

Niagara,        ... 

Genesee, 

902  68 

996  09 

IJS9S  77 

Oswef^tchie, 

Buffalo  Creek,     • 

Sagg  Harbor, 

8,679  12 

6,066  68 

8,744  80 

New  York, 

168,237  70 

181,167  09 

889,404  79 

Cape  Vincent, 

134  26 

134  26 

Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey, 

1,101  51 

12,061  41 

18,152  92 

Bridgetown,  -           •           . 

812  89 

18,889  86 

18,651  75 

Burlington, 

Little  Egg  Harbor,   - 

2,284  38 

2,284  88 

4,646  67 

4,546  67 

Great  Egg  Harbor, 
I^ladelphia,  Pennsylvania, 

28  61 

10,108  91 

10,137  57 

66,664  14 

87,416  60 

104,080  64 

Presque  Isle, 

176  86 

868  43 

633  79 

Wilmington,  Delaware, 

867  78 

12,856  68 

18,218  41 

Baltimore,  Maryland, 

66,419  GO 

40,884  27 

106303  27 

Oxford,         •            •           • 

231  69 

20,428  63 

20,660  27 

Vienna,  •           •           .            i 

464  98 

26,247  93 

96,712  86 

Snow  Hill,  ... 

626  37 

8422  68 

8,648  00 

Annapolis, 

4,494  71 

4,494  71 

TONNAGE. 
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St  Mtiy*i,       '        ^ 
Georgetown,  Colombia, 


Alexandria, 

Norfolk,  Virginia, 

Petertburr,     - 

Ricbroond, 

Yorktown, 

East  River, 

Tappahannock, 

Folly  Landing,    - 

Cherrystone, 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina, 

Newbem,       -        .        - 

Washington, 

Edenton,        ... 

Camden,      -        -        . 

Beaufort,         ... 

Pljrmouth, 

Ocracok^,        ... 

Charleston,  Soudi  Carolina, 

Georjifetoirn,  ... 

Beaufort,     ... 

Savannah,  Georgia, 

SuDbury,     ... 

Hardvtrick, 


Brunswick, 

StBfary's 

Miami,  Ohio, 

Cujrahoga,      •        •        • 

Sandusl^,   ... 

Detroit,  Michigan, 

Michilimackinac, 

Mobile,  Alabama,    • 

Blakeley,    .        .        - 

Pearl  River,  Louisiana,    - 

New  Orleans, 

Teche,   .        .        .        . 

Pensacola,  Florida, 

St  Augustine, 

St  Marks,    - 

Key  West,      - 


Total, 


Ba^terod  Ton-iBiirolled  and  Li-  Total  ToiiMge  of 
n«f.         |c«Di6d  tooDf ».     eaeh  Pbtrict. 


ToiM  and  95tki. 


2,474  13 
6.907  91 
6,691  00 
2,339  40 
3,543  17 
49  54 
1,116  86 

1.802  53 
84  43 

12,334  53 
5,486  40 

2.803  00 
2,668  06 
4,589  83 

940  47 

1,622  59 

12,871  44 


6,016  &> 


1,023  62 
530  45 

1,701  91 
80  69 
50  04 

3,526  07 

49  91 
19,397  76 

199  35 


1,506  27 
812,619  37 


4,169  10 
4,712  78 
10,137  85 
17,478  93 
4,593  71 
4,882  11 
2,805  57 
3,948  64 
11,794  11 
3,535  12 
2,636  83 
1.717  30 
2.971  82 
2.885  35 
7,527  73 
6,022  07 

446  75 

2,078  38 

19,573  52 

1,243  72 

4,686  83 


1,003  72 
697  82 


606  25 
420  89 

6,946  90 

748  84 
31,706  22 

163  72 
392  06 

518  46 

928,772  50 


4469  l6 

7,186  91 

16,045  81 

24,169  93 

6,933  16 

8,425  28 

2,855  16 

5,065  55 

13,596  64 

3.619  55 

2,636  83 

14,051  83 

8,458  27 

5,688  35 

10,195  79 

10,611  90 

1,387  27 
3.701  02" 
32,445  01 
1,243  72 

10,703  53 


2,027  39 
1,228  32 

1,701  91 
686  94 
470  93 

10,473  02 

798  80 
51,105  03 

363 
392  06 

2.026  73 

1,741,391  87 
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A  Statement  exhibiting  the  qaantity  of  American  and  Foreign 
Tonnage  entered  into,  and  departing  from,  each  District,  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1829. 


DISTRICTS. 


AMBRieAW. 


FOBSIOH. 


Furamaquoddy,  -   ^       - 
Maohiai,         ... 
Frenchman*!  Bay, 
Penobscot,      ... 
Waldoboiongb,    -       •       • 
Wleeuset,      .       .       • 
Bmih,  .       ^       .       .       . 
PoitUnd,         ... 
Kennebonk,         .       .       • 
Belftst,   .... 
Saco,  .       •       -       -       * 
York,      .       .       .       - 
Portemoatb,     \  - 
Vermont,         ... 
Newburyport,      -       -       . 
OJoaeester,     ... 
8«Jem,         .... 
Marblehead,    ... 
fioetoo,        .... 
Ptymouih, 

Barnstable,         ... 
Nantucket,      .       .       - 
Edfiirtown,  .       •       . 

Ne^^Bedlbfd, 

INgfaton,      .... 
Newpoit,        ... 
Bristol,        .       .       .       . 
ProTideoee,     r       -       - 
New  Loodoo,      ... 
MiddJetovm,    ... 
New  Haven,       ... 
Fairfield,        .       -       . 
New  York.  -       -       . 

Sag g  Harbor, 

Onamplain,-       -       .       . 
Oswego,  ... 

Geneaee,     .... 
8aekett*a  Harbor,  - 
Perth  Amboy,      -       .       - 
Bridgetown,    -       .       . 
Philadelphia,       .       •       . 
Delavrare,       ... 
BaHunore,  .... 
Annapoliiu      ... 
Snow  HiU,  .... 
Oxford,   -       -       .       - 
OeorgetowB,        ... 
Alexandria,     ... 
Norfolk,       .... 
Petertburr,     ... 
Kichmond,  .... 
East  River,     .       .       • 
Tappabaonook,   ... 
Folly  Landing, 
Cherry  Stone,      ... 
Wilmington,  ... 
Newborn,    -       -       .       - 
Waehingtoo,  ... 
Bdentoo,      .... 
Ganden,  ... 

Ptymoatb,   .... 
Cbarleatoo,     .       .       - 
Barannah,  .... 
Bronawick      ... 
Peasaeola,  ... 

St  Aognstine, 
Key  Weat,  ... 

Mdbile,  -       -       .       . 
Ifi-iaJppI,         .       .       , 
O^ahoga,       -       .       - 
DMoit,        .       .       .       • 

Total, 


Entered.  Depaniog.     I      Entered.       |     Departing. 


Tooi. 


11,997 
1,035 
8,135 
1,546 
1,747 
1,143 
19,554 
30,456 
1,319 

509 

509 

90 

8,793 

94,367 

6,565 

9,646 

17,951 

9,074 

117,608 

5,700 

315 

317 

9,146 

[14,510 

718 
3,969 
3,580 
8,7S8 
4,664 
3,943 
7,358 

441 
944,558 

393 
9,750 
1,001 
1,709 
1,369 
1,709 

97,9SS 

653 

51,613 

733 

139 

9,949 

7^ 

7,979 

1,794 

1,766 

1,043 

998 

398 

331 

17,615 

7,099 

9,739 

9,963 

4,354 

967 

97,696 

19,483 

635 

386 

4J65 
11,883 
67/00 

71 


879,Mr 


i90,198 

888 

9,135 

9,093 

1,579 

875 

16,697 

37,006 

1,613 

1,994 

687 

90 

6,748 

94,101 

4,191 

3,751 

17,538 

1,139 

88,593 

k861 

114 

317 

4,058 

18,364 

337 

3,109 

4,563 

7,949 

5,851 

9,689 

7,481 

50 

905,343 

10,030 

1,589 

1,311 

1,406 

354 

60 

59,841 

306 

54,948 

139 

596 

9,065 

11,401 

15,361 

7,143 

16,195 

497 

884 

394 

976 

94J97 

8,193 

4,646 

4,917 

6,557 

3,469 

06,337 

45,994 

1,474 

999 

199 

6iQ8 

14,494 

87,657 

71 


944,790 


TfilA 


410 


180 
4,897 


139 
950 

96,048 

1,847 

1,948 

375 

401 

6,939 

6,446 


3,996 
1,145 

1,798 


93,507 
8,483 

304 

1,388 
5,400 


-m^ 


"5?or 


3,805 


98,343 


1,880 

9,067 

565 


4,695 
6,800 


961 
4,011 

508 
9,957 


1,519 


94,473 

390 
964 

916 

4,903 

33,179 


133,00^ 
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Summary  Statement  of  Merchandise,  imported  into  the  United 
States,  in  American  and  Foreign  Vessels,  commencing  on  the  1st 
day  of  October,  1828,  and  ending  on  the  30th  September,  1829. 


SPECIES  OF  MERCHANDISE. 


▼▲I.UB  OF  MBRCHAHDiaX  ITBKS  Of  DUTY. 

Articlet  imported  for    dio  use  of  the  United 
States 

Articles   especially  imported   for  PhUosophical 

Societies,  &c. 

Philosophical  apparatus      .... 

Books 

Statuary,  busts,  casts  and  specimens  of  sculp 
ture -       - 

Paintinn,  drawings,  etchings  and  engrayings 

Anatomical  preparations      -        .        -        - 

Antimony,  regulus  of    -        •        -        >-    '    - 

Lapis  calaminaris»  teutenegue,  spelter  or  zinc 

Burr  stones,  unwrought     .        -        •        . 

Brimstone  and  Sulphur         -      ,  - 

Cork  tree,  J!>ark  of      -        -        •        -        - 

Clay,  unirrooeht  ..... 

Rags  of  anv  kind  of  cloth  ... 

Furs  of  sll  kinds 

Hides  and  skins,  raw  .... 

Plaster  of  Paris 

Specimens  of  botany,  natural  history  and  mine- 
ralogy  --..--. 

ModeU  of  inrentions  and  machineiy     - 

Barilla 

Wood,  dye  --.... 

**      unmanufactured,  mahogany  and  other 

Animal)  for  breed      ..... 

Pewter,  old  ----.. 

Tin,  in  pies  and  bars  •        .        •       . 

Brass,  old    -----.- 

Copper,  in  pigs  and  bars    .... 

in  plates,  suited  to  the  sheathing  of  ships 
for  the  use  of  the  mint      ... 
old,  fit  only  to  be  manufiiotured 

Bunion,  gold       -        ..... 
**       silver 

Specie,  g^old         -•-••. 
«*      silver 

AH  other  articlet 


TALVB    or   MSKCHAITDISI    PAYING     DUTIXS 
AD  TALOllBM. 

Manufactures  of  Wool. 
Not  aboTo  50  cents  per  square  yard 

100  do      -        -        -        - 

250  do  -       •        •        • 

400  do      -       -        •        - 

AboTe      400  do  •        •       •       • 

Flannels  and  baiies  •       -       •       -       • 

BlankeU 

Hosieiy,  g^es,  mits,  flic         •       •       • 


it 


In  Aioeriean 
TMteb. 


In  ForeifD 


f 6,242 
0,829 

402 

78 

60 

4,796 

8,607 

9,067 

12,915 

2,448 

3,036 

187,928 

326,706 

2,231,524 

64,682 

11,758 

3,044 

22,549 

233,383 

214,855 

19,995 

1,089 

80,819 

9,312 

885,9961 

264,219 

14,495 

83,156 

110,408 

834,707 

680,747 

5,463,898 

2,570 


$11,306,380 


$571,256 

1,355,654 

1,264,605 

90,049 

9,432 

91,587 

410^49 

222,504 


#1,455 


122 

335 

1,510 

140 
10,671 

7,297 
21,085 


1,951 


26,306 

99,385 

361 

3,298 

36 
9.561 

1,754 

230 

2,400 

25,281 

285,941 


499421 


23,039 

5,053 
13,569 

3,203 
134 

3,4471 
44,618 

8,482 


Total. 


«1,455 


6,242 
10,820 

462 

78 

60 

'      4,918 

8,942 

9,067 

14,425 

2,446 

3,176 

198,590 

334,003 

2,252,609 

64,682 

13,709 

3,044 

22,549 

259,691 

314*,240 

20,356 

1,069 

84,117 

9,S12 

386,032 

273,780 

14,495 

84,910 

110,638 

837,107 

706,028 

5,749,839 

2,570 


11,805,501 


594,296 

1,360,707 

1,278,174 

93;252 

9,566 

95,034 

455,467 

230,066 
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STAT^lilSNT  —  CoirriliVBD. 


Wonted  stuff  coodi  -       -       - 
AU  other  articMt  •        .       • 

Haim&cturee  of  Cotton. 
Printed  and  colored 

White 

Hodery,  glovee,  miu,  kc , 
Twist,  y^  and  thread 
Nankeeof         -        -        -        - 
AU  other  manu&cturea  of 


Piece  goods 
Odier  articles  of 


Silks  from  India. 


SQks  from  other  places. 

Piece  goods 

Other  articles  of  -  -  "'^'^ 
YestiDgs  and  plaids  —  wool,  or  wool  and  cotton 

or  silk "    .„ 

cotton  or  cotton  and  silk 

Flax  and  linens,  bleached  and  unbleached      - 

Checks  and  stripes 

An  other  articles  paying  a  duty  of  25  per  cent. 
Hemp  —  Ticklenburgs,  Osnaburgs  and  Buriaps 
Russia  sheetings,  brown    -        -        -       - 

white         .       -        .        - 
AU  other  articles  of,  except  cordage    - 


and 


Iron  and  Steel. 

fire  arms,  other  than  rifles  and 


Side  arms 

muskets         .----- 
Drawing  knives,  axes,  adzes  and  socket  chisels 
Bridle  biU  of  all  descriptions     .    '        "        * 
Steelyards,  scales,  beams  and  vices    - 
Cutting  knives,  scythes,  sickles,  reaping  hooks, 

si>ades  and  shovels  ... 

Screws,  weighing  24  pounds  and  upwards 
Screws  (called  wood  screws) 
Other  articles  not  specified 

Copper. 

Vessels  of 

All  other  roanufoctures  of,  paying  a  duty  of  25 
percent  -••---- 

Brass 

Tie •        .        . 

Pewter  and  lead,  except  shot     -        -        - 
Wood,  including  cabinet  ware        .        .        - 
Leather,  including  saddles,  bridles  and  harness 
Glass  ware  not  subject  to  specific  duties     - 
China  or  porcelain         .        -        -        •        • 

Earthen  and  stone 

Japanned     .---•-- 

Pbted         -     -  -        •        .*       - 

GUt 

Gold,  Silver,  &c. 
Watches  and  parts  ol  -  -  - 

Articles  composed  wholly  or  chiefly  of  pearis 
and  precious  stones,  set,  he. 


l,6684*n 

81.651 

1,600.622 

543,435 

9,533 

551,968 

4,060.223 

343,855 

4.404,078 

2,004,104 

138.701 

2.242,805 

487,.'^29 

99,468 

586,997 

139,557 

33,563 

173,l!» 

531,017 

11.162 

542^79 

396,665 

16,173 

412,838 

1.733,973 

75,418 

1,809,391 

903,693 

203,693 

2,997,612 

17.793 

3,015,405 

2,000,838 

19,301 

2,020,139 

232,725 

303 

233,028 

16,920 

1,503 

18,423 

1,855.022 

625.159 

2,480,181 

97,155 

4,565 

101,730 

227.812 

32.718 

260,530 

106,677 

425,032, 

ft3l,709 

230,569 

230.569 

17.296 

17.296 

44,902 

7,603 

52,505 

125.004 

7.220 

132.224 

17,923 

1,364 

19.287 

49,034 

802 

49,336 

31,896 

588 

32,484 

58.833 

18,429 

77,968 

2,640 

2,640 

60,594 

1.373 

61,967 

2,447,690 

277,740 

2,725,430 

2,279 

1,896 

4,175 

30.555 

12,455 

43.010 

296,778 

17.553 

316,331 

8367 

2,234 

11,101 

214232 

3.448 

24.680 

114,069 

6,812 

120,881 

536.588 

7,042 

543,630 

102.763 

41,520 

144,283 

94.540 

3.387 

97,927 

998^1 

240,836 

1,239,817 

5^927 

26| 

52.953 

115.632 

116,632 

69,926 

12 

69,936 

301,789 

44/368 

346^ 

63^9 

6,95S^ 

69,811 
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STATEMENT  —  CowrnnjiD. 


Lace-^read)  silk,  or  cotton,  other  than  coach» 
cotcht   -       -       -       -       - 

Plated  saddlery,  coach  and  harness  furniture,  - 
Square  wire,  used  for  umbrella  stretchers,  - 
Marble,  and  manufactures  of  marble, 
Ciphering  slates,        ..... 

Prepared  quills,     ...... 

Black  lead  pencils,     ..... 

Paper  hancini^s,    ...... 

Bnishes  ofall  kinds,  .... 

Quicksilver, 

Hair  doth  and  hair  seating,       ... 
Bplting  cloths, 

Hats,  Caps,  and  Bonnets : 
Leghorn,  straw,  chip,  or  grass  flats,  braids,  or 

pWts, 

Fur,  wool,  leaAer,  or  silk,     .... 
Ready  made  clothing,        .... 

Unmanufactured : 
Copper  bottoms,  and  copper  in' plates  or  sheets, 

not  suited  to  the  sheathing  of  ships. 
Brass,  in  plates  and  sheets,    -       -    '    - 
Tin,  in  plates  or  sheets,     .... 

Raw  silk, 

Opium,     ....... 

Articles  not  especially  enumerated,  subject  to 
duty  of  ...  124  per  cent, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Do. 

do. 

15 

Do- 

do. 

20 

Do. 

do. 

25 

Do. 

do. 

80 

Do. 

do. 

331 

Do. 

do. 

35 

Do. 

do. 

45 

Do. 

do. 

50 

790,970 

12,533 

803,603 

541 

541 

25,706 

25,706 

7,613 

7,613 

118,638 

2,895 

21,528 

6,473 

1,849 

8,322 

14,979 

7,077 

22,056 

1,305 

964 

2,269 

80,455 

2,356 

82.811 

5,415 

219 

bf6S4 

210,608 

210,608 

14,166 

139 

14,305 

41,774 

600 

■ 

42,274 

613,157 

734 

513,881 

26.783 

3,780 

30,563 

67,647 

11,489 

79,136 

6,044 

5,381 

11,425 

17,416 

17,416 

274,216 

46,110 

320,326 

.101,796 

101,796 

107,171 

107,171 

762,949 

14,907 

777,856 

1,996.460 

138,271 

2,134,731 

69,288 

4,828 

74,116 

93,082 

n^io 

110,293 

366,693 

42,508 

409,201 

862 

363 

474 

283 

757 

167 

167 

1,009 

1,009 

$34,742,382 

3403,916 

37,846,296 

44 
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ANNUAL  REGISTER,  1829—30. 


Summary  Statement  of  the  value  of  the  Exports  of  the  Growth, 
Produce,  and  Manufacture  of  the  United  States,  daring  the 
year  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1829. 


THX  8BA. 

Fisheries  — 
Dried  fish,  or  cod  fiaheries. 
Pickled  fish,  or  river  fisheries,  herring, 

shad,  sulmon,  mackerel. 
Whale  (common)  oil,  and  whalebone, 
Spermaceti  oil  and  candles. 

1,680,403 
165,406  . 

377.613 
817,434 

747,541 

220,527 
495,163 
353,869 

1^17,100 

THE  FORBST. 

Skins  and  furs, 

Ginseng, 

Product  of  wood  — 

Staves,   shingles,   hoards*  and  other 

lumber 

Oak  bark,  and  other  dye. 
Naval  stores,  tar,  pitch,  rosin  and  tur- 
pentine,       

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl. 

526,507 
114,396 

3,040,856 

▲GRICVLTURX. 

Product  of  animals  — 

Beef,  tallow,  hides  and  homed  cattle, 

Butter  and  cheese. 

Pork  (pickled)  bacon,  lard,  live  hogs. 

Horses  and  mules. 

Sheep,    

Vegetable  food  — 

Wheat,  flour,  and  biscuit,    . 

Indian  corn  and  meal,  j 

Rye  meal, 

Rye,  oats,  &.  other  small  grain  d&  pulse, 

Potatoes,        .        .        .        .     '  . 

Apples, 

Rice, 

674,965 

,       176,205 

1,493,629 

207,858 

10,644 

3,681,759 

2,563,291 
9,709,762 

5,972,920 

974,535 

127.004 

74,896 

30,079 

15.958 

2,514,370 

12,273.053 

4,982,974 

26,575,311 

123;M8 

Tobacco, 

Cotton,              

All  other  agricultural  products  — 

Flaxseed, 

Hops, 

Brown  sugar,      .... 

113,040 
6,917 
3,289 

MAirUPACTUKEt.  . 

Soap  and  tallow  candles, 
Leather,  boots  and  shoes,  . 

Saddlery, 

Hats,         ...*.. 

Wax 

Spirits  from  grain,  beer,  ale,  and  porter, 
Wood  (including  coaches  and  other  car* 

riapes) 

SnufiT and  tobacco, 

Xjoao,         .        .        •        ,        •        • 
Linseed  oil  and  qpirits  of  turpentine, 
Cordage, 

692.691 
356  658 
35  765 
270,780 
132.939 
215,494 

501,946 
202,396 

8,417 
30.442 

7,984 
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not 


•old 


Irotiy  •        •        • 

Spirits  from  molasses, 
Sugu  rofined,    . 
Chocolate,      .        .       ^ 
Gunpowder, 
Copper  and  brass, 
Mi^dnal  drugs. 
Cotton  piece  goods  — 

Printed  and  colored,    . 

White, 

Nankeens, 

Twist,  yam  and  thread, 

All  other  manafactures  of 
Flax  and  hemp — 

Cloth  and  thread,    . 

Bass,  and  all  manufoctures  of 
Weanng  apparel, 
Combs  and  buttons. 
Brashes,         .... 
Billiard  tables  and  apparatus. 
Umbrellas  and  parasols,  . 
Leather  and  morocco  skins, 

per  lb 

Fire  engines  and  apparatus. 
Printing  presses  and  type. 
Musical  instruments, 
Booktf  and  maps,    .        « 
JPtoer  and  other  stationary, 
Pamts  and  varnish. 
Vinegar,    .... 
Earthen  and  stone  ware, 
Ifann&ctures  of  glass, 

tin, 

pewter  and  lead, 
marble  and  stone, 
gold  and  silver,  and  gold 
leaf. 
Gold  and  silver  coin,  . 

Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry. 
Molasses^  . 

Trunks, 
Brick  and  lime. 
Salt,       .... 
Articles  not  distinguished  in  returns 
Manufactured, 
Raw  produce,     . 


145,034 

981,370 

1,878 

3,849 

127,336 


223,705 
166,740 
60,739 
1,759 
171,924 
129,647 
101,524 


1,259,457 

2,166 

14,954 

91,108 

76,250 

3,150 

3,443 

22,067 

80,173 

2,832 

12,908 

8,868 

29,010 

25,629 

21,133 

5,953 

5,592 

49,900 

1.757 

5,185 

2,647 

11,250 

612,886 

21,627 

1,992 
11,248 

3,717 
27,648 


3,301,650 


2,414,550 
650 

630,650 

$55,700,193 
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ANNUAL  REGISTER,  1829  —  30. 


Statement  showing  the  whole  amount  of  Indian  Annuities  now 
payable  under  treaty  provisiona ;  dates  of  the  acts  of  appropria- 
tion ;  names  of  tribes  to  whom  payable ;  the  sums  which  are  per- 
manent, and  those  which  are  limited,  and  the  terms  of  limitatioii. 


Dftteof  Act. 

NftinA  of  Indian  Triboa. 

• 

Annuity. 

Permaoent. 

T^mitftd. 

Term. 

1796,  May       6 

WyaiHlots, 

1,000 

1.000 

Shawanese,    . 

1.000 

1.000 

Delawares, 

1.000 

1,000 

Weaa,     •        •        •        • 

500 

500 

Pianka»haws, 

500 

500 

Kaskaskias,     . 

500 

500 

Ottowas,     . 

1.000 

1,000 

Chippewafl,    . 

1,000 

1,000 

Fottawatamies,   . 

1,000 

1,000 

Eel  Rivers,     . 

500 

500 

1799,  Feb.     25 

Six  Nations,  New  York, 

4,500 

4.500 

Creeks,  .... 

1.500 

1.500 

Cherokees, 

6,000 

6,000 

Chicbasaws,  • 

3,000 

3,000 

1805,  March    3 

Sacs  and  Foxes» 

1,000 

1,000 

1806,Apiil    21 

Wynadots,  Bltinsees,  Dela- 

wares,  &.c. 

825 

825 

Weas, 

250 

250 

Cherokees, 

3,000 

3,000 

Eel  Rivers, 

250 

250 

1807,  March    8 

Piaukashaws, 

300 

300 

1808,    Feb.  19 

Wyandots,  . 

400 

400 

Ottowas, 

800 

800 

Cbippewas, 

800 

800 

Fottawatamies,  Huron, 

400 

400 

Choctaws,  . 

3,000 

3,000 

1810,  May       1 

Delawares, 

500 

500 

Weas, 

400 

400 

Fottawatamies,       .        • 

500 

500 

Eel  Rivers, 

350 

350 

1811,  March    8 

Osages,  .... 

1,500 

1,500 

1816,  ApHl    26 

Young  King,  Seneca  chief. 

200 

900 

Life. 

1817,  March    S 

Choctaws, 

6,000 

6,000 

1836 

1819,  March   S 

Wyandots, 

4,500 

4,500 

^ 

Shawanese, 

2,000 

9,000 

Shawaneso  and    Seneeas, 

' 

LeWistown, 

1,000 

1,000 

Seneeas,  Lewistown, 

1,000 

1000 

Delawares, 

4,000 

4,000 

Weas,    .... 

1.850 

1,850 

Ottowas,     . 

9.500 

1,500 

1*000 

1838 

Fottawatamies, 

3,800 

2,500 

1>300 

1639 

Quapaws,    . 

1,000 

1,000 

lyreekSy  .... 

3,000 

3,000 

• 

Chippewas, 

1,000 

1,000 

1839 

Chickasaws,   . 

90,000 

90,000 

1833 

1820,  May     15 

Chippewas, 
Kaskaskias, 

1,000 

1,000 

1822,  May      7 

500 

'  500 

Ottowas,     • 

2.500 

1,000 

lfiW> 

1831 

Choctaws, 

3.000 

3,000 

Fottawatamies,  . 

5,000 

s 

5,000 

1841 

Same,    ... 

1.000 

1,000 

183a 

Kickapoos  of  DKnots,     . 

9,000 

9,000 

1834 

Chippewas,  pleasure  of  the 

Freiideiitt 

2,000 

vm 
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Data  of  Act. 

Nmniet  of  Indian  Tribal. 

Annoity. 

Permanent. 

Limited. 

Teia. 

1822,  May 

7 

Mushulatubbee,  a  cbiei| 

160 

\ 

150 

Life. 

1824,  May 

26 

Florida  Indians, 

7,0J)0 

7,000 

1843 

Creeks, 

10,000 

t 

10,000 

1834 

1826,  May 

20 

Sacs  and  Foxes,     . 

1,000 

1,000 

1834 

^                 w 

Quapaws,    • 

*    1,000 

1,000 

1835 

loways,          .        • 

500 

500 

1834 

Choctaws, 

12,000 

6,000 

6,000 

1840 

Robert  Cole,  a  chief, 

150 

150 

Life. 

Cherokees, 

Sacs,  Foxes,  and  loways, 

Miamies, 

1,000 

3,000 

920 

1,000 

3,000 

920 

Delawares, 

100 

100 

** 

Pottawatamies, 

140 

140 

Shawanese, 

60 

60 

Christian  Indians,  . 

400 

400 

1826,  May 

22 

Creeks,       .        .        • 

20,000 

20,000 

1827,  March 

2 

O^ages,  .... 

7,000 

7,000 

1845 

Kanzas, 

3,500 

3.500 

1845 

1828,  May 

24 

Cheiokees,     .        .        • 

2,000 

2,000 

1847 

1829,  March 

2 

Miamies,     . 

Same, 

Same,  pleasure  of  Con- 
gress, 
Chippewai,         do. 

25,000 
1,100' 

2,000 
1,000 

25,000 
1,100 

2,000 
1.000 

Pottawatamies, 

2,000 

2,000 

1847 

Sadme,  pleasure  of  Con- 

. 

gress. 

2,000 

2,000 

Same,    •        .        . 

1,520 

1,520 

Same,        ... 

2.000 

2,000 

Same,    •        •        • 

1,000 

1,000 

1847 

Same, 

'    500 

500' 

/ 

Same,  pleasure  of  Con- 

gress, . 

1,000 

1.000 

Same,  for  a  chief,  • 

100 

100 

Life. 

1829,  March 

2 

Pottawatamies,       .        . 

360 

360 

1837 

1830,  March  25 

Winnebagoes, 

18,000 

18,000 

1859 

Same,        •        •        . 

300 

300 

1859 

* 

Same,    •        •        • 

125 

125 

1^9 

Same,       .        • 

3,000 

3,000 

1859 

Same,    .        .        • 

160 

160 

1859 

Same,       •        •        • 

535 

535 

1869 

Chippewas,  Ottawas,  &c. 

16,000 

16,000 

Sam*;, 

125 

125 

Same,       •        •        . 
Total,    . 

1,000 

1,000 

254.870 

143,990 

110,880 

LOCAL   HISTORY 


AND 


DOMESTIC    OCCURRENCES, 


FOR   THE   TEARS    1829—30. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


MAINE. 


The  election  in  this  State  had  been  House  of  RepresmUetwts^  Jan.  U9, 1890. 
warmly  contorted,  ^d  at  the  meeting  of       Whereaa,  the  legislature  of  thia  iUte, 

the  Legislataw  on  the  first  Wednesaay  ^.senibled  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 

ofJanuary.  1830,  an  extraordinary  con-  January,  1830,  and  the  house  was  or- 

test  took  place.    A  majority  of  iQl  the  ganixed  by  the  choice  of  speaker  and 

votes  given  is  necessary  for  J  choice,  *,„k  on  de  third  day  of  the  Si^on,  and 

but  where  a  racancy  exists  m  the  Sen-  «^.  *i.^«  .^- j»  *^  «l_l^j  -  - 


»««  wn«c«  »  vacancy  ».•»  m  uio  wjn-  ,,^  ^^en  ready  to  proceed  on  the  pubUc 

•ita  in  consequence  of  no    candidate  Easiness ;  but  the  ^nate  was  not  organ- 

^'^X'^^^Ln^  f^i^ul  •"  "^  i*«d  by  the  election  of  a  president  Imd 

tion  drOie  joint  Ballot  of  both  hoai»es  -  ^cretkry,  tiU  the  eighth  Jay  of  the  ses- 

?*Ii^''*'!S1.'!k'^  ""S^^L*^  ^  «on.   And  whereasron  the  ninth  day  of 

legislatore,  from  the  two  highest  candi-  thesession,  a  conmAttee  was  appointed 

1'*^liT    ?*l!'**'*l''''irr^S2il  bythesenitetoreportontheefeSonoi 
Acc^ing  to  the  retoms  «Jthe  trfecteoo  J^^rs,  which  coWnittee  did  not  re- 
in  1839  the  votes  for  governor  stood  for  port  unJl  the  twentieth  day  of  the  ses- 
Jonathan  O.  Hunton,      -     -     23;316  «ion,  and  which  report  was  not  finally 
Samuel  G.  SmiUi,        -        -        28,991  disposed  of  till  the  twentysecond  day  of 
Scattering,       ....       245  the  session.   And  whereas  the  constitu- 
Mr  Hunton  who  was  the  opposition  tion  manifesUy  contemplates  an  organi- 
eandidate,  thus  had  a  clear  majority,  but  xation  of  all  the  branches  of  government, 
the  candidates  returned  to  the  Slenate  at  an  early  day  after  the  meeting  of  the 
!vere  equally  divided  between  the  two  legislature,  and  yet  we  present  the  sin- 
parties,  and  until  that  body  agreed  to  gular  and  unparalleled  spectacle  of  hav- 
neet  in  joint  convention,  the  votes  for  ing  spent  twentyfour  days  in  session — 
(Governor  could  not  be    declared,  no  have  a  president  of  the  senate  of  last 
looncil  chosen,  nor  the  vacancies  in  the  year,  claiming  to  act  as  ffovemoTf  when 
Senate  filled.   In  the  House  the  opposi-  it  is  evident  a  ffovernor  nas  been  elect- 
tion  had  a  small  majority  and  having  ed  by  the  people — the  vacancies  in  the 
elected  a  S|>eaker  and  organized  the  senate  not  filled,  and  no  councillors  for 
House,  it  intimated  its  intention  to  go  the  present  year  chosen, 
into  convention  to  organize  the  govern-        And  whereos-the  constitution  provides 
ment  of  the  State.    The  Senate  howe-  that  the  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 
yer  did  not  think  proper  to  meet  in  con-  sentatives  and  such  senators  as  have 
vention,  although  the  opposition  (or  an-  been  elected,  shall  in  the  manner  there- 
ti-Jackson)  party  voted  with  its  whole  in  prescribed,  *  elect  by  joint  ballot  the 
fbrce  on  various  motions  to  bring  on  a  number  of   senators    required.'    And 
meeting,  the  other  party  was  enabled  by  whereas  it  appears  by  the  records  of  the 
an  equal  vote  to  neutralize  all  attempts  c^ovemor  and  council,  that  on  the  i^inth 
to  organize  the  government.    This  state  day  of  Deceiqber  last^  the  votes  for  sen-* 
of  thmn  continued  firum  the  6th  until  ators' in  the  senatonal  districts  were 
the  29tb  of  January,  when  the  House  counted,  and  that  sixteen  senators  were 
by  a  vote  of  74  to  (fe  passed  the  follow-  elected,  and  that  there  were  thiee  va- 
ing  rMolation.  oancies  in  the  district  of  York,  and  o|ie 
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in  the  cBitrict  of  Washinfton.    And  is  onwarrantvd  by  tbt  eo— titotMm,  mad 

whereas,  it  appears  by  the  report  aboTe  any  election  made  by  sochoonTentioB  is 

mentioned  nutde  to  the  senate ,  and  the  void,  and  can  give  no  rif  Ut  to  any  indi- 

votei  and  proceedings  of  that  body  on  vidual  so  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  seiHile, 

the  same,  as  is  proved  bv  their  journal,,  or  to  take  part  in  the  acts  of  the  seiMlfe ; 

that  the  full  number  of  senators  to  be  it  being  the  exclusive  right  of  the  seast* 

elected  from  each  district,  have  not  been  alone  to  jud^  of  the  elections  and  oonli- 

so  elected.    And  that  the  senate  have  fications  of  its  own  members,  and  the 

refused,  on  a  motion  made  for  that  pur-  senate  being,  therefore^  the  oidy  oonsii- 

pose,  to  tend  a  message  to  this  house,  tutional  tribunal  to  decide  npon  the  le- 

proposing  to  elect  by  joint  ballot  the  gality  or  illegality,  of  the  returns  of  votas 

number  of  senators  required  by  the  con-  for  senators. — Therefore, 

stitution,  according  to  tlie  usage  which  '  Ordered^  That  a  message  be  sent  to 

has  heretofore  prevailed  in  such  cases.  the  acting  governor  and  oosBcil,  that 

Inconsequence  of  which,  no  other  al-  they  may  nave  notice  that  the   senate 

ternative  seems  to  be  presented,  but  that  have  not  concurred  in  the  election  of  any 

the  public  business  shall  be  leA  undone,  persons  to  fill  any  deficiency  which  laay 

the  wheels  of  government  stopped,  and  exist  in  the  senate.' 

the  constitution  prostrated ,  or,  this  house  The  convention  was  protested  agniaat 

must  proceed,  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  as  well  by  eight  members  of  the  aenalSy 

tlie  constitution ,  to  have  the  vacanc:ies  in  as  by  nearly  i  0  of  the  house  of  represm- 

the  senate  filled,  the  councillors  chosen,  tatives — and  these  latter  retired  when 

and  the  votes  for  governor  declared  and  they  found  that  the  majority  would  pro- 

gublished,  the   public   business  of  the  ceed  to  do  the  business  for  which  UM^ 

tate  despatched,  and  the  Just  expects-  hod  assembled, 

sions  of  the  people    fulfilled.— There-  The  judges  of  the    sapraae    eowt 

^^^f:  .      .   r.,.  having  decided  that  Mr  Hall,  prea 

Ordered^  That  a  message  be  sent  to  of  tiM  senate,  was  the  acting  gof«.. 

the  senate  requesting  such  senators  as  i^^  aaki-JaeksoB  party  in  that  body 

have  been  elected,  to  meet  the  members  Q^ne  the  najority,  (befora  tho  tw»  i„ 

of  this  house  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  ^^^  stood  8  and  w  and,  having  paaaad  a 

represenUUves, and  elect  by  y^^e  p«rmitting  the  thste  (anS-3ackm) 

joint  ballot  the  number  of  senators  re-  MiMtsrs  from  &e  distoiot  of  Teih  to  w- 

<r^^i^'  taia  their  seals,  a  raotieD  was  nade  la 

P.  S.    When  this  '  order '  was  pre-  reeoasider  the  vote  by  which  thesenata 

sented  to  the  senate— 8  members  were  ^a^}  rejected  the  repoit  of  the  eommittae 

for  going  into  convention,  and  8  araiost  on  the  suffrages  for  governor,  and  to  ta- 

it.    The  first  eight,  however,  left  the  cept  the  said  report  as  amended.    This 


first  eight  met  in  their  chamber  in  the  iff^,  iras  declared  to  have  been 

afUrnoon,  and  none  of  the  other  eight  elected  governor  of  the  state, 

being  present,  proceeded  to  elect  a  new  The  legislature  having  thfjui  organised 

president  for  themselves,  or  for  Ae  sen-  ^j,^  government,  on  Ihellth  Vf  FSbmaiy 

ate  IS  the  oise  may  be.     The  old  secre-  ^,,^  f^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^j,^  legislature  met  ik 

tary  refused  to  give  up  the  papers.  convenUon  to  elect  councillors,  secre- 

The  following  is  the  protest  of  the  i^^^  ^nd  treasurer  of  the  state.    An  or- 

eight  members  of  the  senate  who  re-  der  was  speedily  presented,  setting  forth 

mained  in  their  seats,  as  above—  that  the  three  senators  who  had  recently 

'  Whereas  a  part  of  the  members  of  taken  tlieir  seats,  had  not  been  duly  and 

the  senate  have  withdrawn  from  the  constitutionally  elected,  and  therefore 

senate  board  without  the  consent  of  tlie  could  not  vote  in  the  convention,  dco. 

senate,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  meet-  This  order  was  declared  to  be  '  out  of 

ing  the  members  of  the  house  of  repre-  order,'  by  the  choir ;  but  an  appeal  he- 

sentatives  in  convention  to  fill  deficien-  ing  had,  the  decision  of  the  chair  was 

cies  in  the  senate,  which  have  not  been  confirmed,  87  to  76.    A  protest  against 

ascertained   by  the  senate,  and   when  this  decision  was  then  onered.  signed  by 

the  constitutional  candidates  have  not  G8  members  of  the  House  and  8  of  the 

been  designated  by  the  senate  for  filling  Senate ;  which  was  directed  to  be  placed 

deficiencies,  if  any  exist,  and  without  the  on  the  journals.    The  convention  ]theii 

concurrence  of  the  senate  to  such  con-  prooeediMi  to  elect  conncillbrs,  &o.   The 

vention — and  whereas  such  a  procednre  whole  iimnber  of  votes  present  was  160 ; 
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y  to  a  ehoiee  81.    Th«  tnti-ad-  the  Netherlands,  with  a  copj  of  «<  a  map 

ministration  eandidatet  weve  all  elected  of  the  territory  contained  between  the 

by  an  average  majority  of  abont  10  Totea.  lines  respectiTely  contended  for  by  the 

On  the  ensnini^  day,  Mr  Honton  was  United  States  and  Great  Britain^as  beinf 

qualifted  as  ffOTemor,  and  transmitted  a  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  U.  ST, 

message  to  both  branches  of  the  legisla-  in  conformity  to  the  treaty  of  peace  of 

tere.  1783."   The  copies  of  the  commissions 

The  following  are  the  principal  topics  were  obtained  by  the  general  govem- 

reeommended  to  their  attention.  ment  in  1828,  and  are  the  first  copies  m 

•  The  aflhirs  of  the  Suue  Primm  at  tttenso  of  these  docaments  which  have 

Thomaston,  are  said  to  demand  of  the  ever  existed  in  the  United  Sutes.    In 

lagislatare  the  most  carefUl  attention,  the  description  of  the  boundaries  of  the 

Since  the  13th  of  April,  1823,  more  than  Provinces  adjoining  this  State,  the  same 

^70,000  have  been    drawn  from    the  lines  now  claimed  By  us  as  the  limito  of 

treasury  of  the  state  on  account  of  this  our  territory,  are  particularly  laid  down 

establishment  :^  to  which  sum  must  be  in  these  commissions,  and  none  other. 

added  the  earnings  of  the  convicts,  to  '  We  cannot  rationally  sup|)ose  that  a 

make  an  estimate  of  the  totel  expense.'  claim  so  unjust  and  sophistical  in  ite 

The  PmhUe  Lands  of  the  Stete  are  character,  as  that  raised  by  the  British 

next  mentioaed  as  making  one  of  the  Government,  to  hold  neariy  a  third  iwrt 

most  important  subjecteofoonsideration  of  the  territory  of  Maine,  as  described 

that  can  be  presented.    There  appear  to  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  can  be  supported, 

have  been  inaccuracies  and  deficiencies  when  the  merite  are  fully  understood,  by 

in  the  surveys  heretofore  made  on  the  any  intelligent  and  impattial  tribunal.' 

part  of  the  Crovemment,  which  affect  The  Governor  expresses  his   confi- 

the  sales  and  prices  of  the  Unds,  and  dence  in  the  mediation  to  which  the  dis- 

produce  other  unfavorable  consequen-  pute  is  referred;  but  as  the  decision 

ces,  and  some  legislative  remedy  is  call-  may  not  be  definitely  known  for  a  year, 

•d  for.    <  Originiu  survej^s  should  never  care  is  advised  thst  no  waste  of  valuable 

be  partial  and  imperfect,  nor  be  fiurmed  timber  be  meantime  permitted  on   the 

oat  by  the  job  to  the  lowest  bidder ;  in-  territory  in  dispute,  nor  aggressions  on 

creased  care  and  expense  in  the  begin-  the  citizens  of  the  State  allowed, 

ning  is  in  the  end  the  greatest  economy.  '  Early  in  the  last  year  the  agent  of 

In  Uie  public  lands  the  present  genera-  the  Penobscot  Indians^  was  directed  by 

tkm  is  intrusted  with  a  fund  of  great  the  Governor  and  Council,  to  procure 

value,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  we  some  man  to  assist  and  instruct  the  tribs 

do  not  leave  to  posterity  little  else  but  in  agriculture,  agreeably  with  their  re- 

lawsuite  to  settle  the  boundaries  of  their  qaest  and  the  condition  of  the  treaty 

ftrms,  instead  of  those  accumulated  ben-  which  has  been  made  with  them,  in- 

•fito  which  might  be  reasonably  expect-  stead  of  hiring  persons  by  the  day,  to 

ed  from  so  rich  a  patrimony.'   *  The  ex-  furnish  their  ploughing  and  other   ox 

isiting  state  of  the  very  important  boes-  labor.    A  man  has  been  employed  to 

tion  relating  to  our  mmisaaUm  soim-  render  such  assistance  and  instruction 

dmnfj  fumuhes  an  urgent  motive  for  as  the  treaty  s^med  to  rehire.    Al- 

placing  in  the  archives  of  every  State  in  though  one  vear  is  not  sufilcient  to  test 

the  Union,  a  correct  map  of  the  territory  the  utility  or  this  method  of  managing 

of  this  State,  as  designated  by  the  treaty  the  agricultural  concerns  of  the  tribe,  jA 

of  1783.'    Adverting  more  fully  to  this  nothmg  has  appeared  to  discourage  the 

question  the  Gofernor  adds — 'Since  the  undertaking. 

wst  session  of  the  Ijegislature,  copies  of  <  Under  ue  authority  of  the  Resolve 

the  commissions  ol  the  several  Uovernors  of  the  7th  of  February  last,  a  gentlemaa 

of  the  provinces  of  Qaebec,  Nova  Scotia  was  appointed  to  negotiate    with  the 

SAd  New  Brunswick  from  the  year  1763  Indians  for  two  townships  of  land  at  tho 

to  1786  inclusive,  have  been  deposited  in  mouth  oTthe  Mattawamkeag  river.  The 

the  Secretary's  ofikse  by  the  Blinister  negotiation  has  proved  unsuccessful, and 

Plenipotontiaiy  and  Envoy  Eztraordini^  the  report  of  the  agent  is  oommnniMlsd 

17  fbr  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of  herein^th.' 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

(kt,  1889.     A  coal  mine   has  been  moaoosuck,  and  but  a  fow  miles  f^om  • 

recently   discovered  in   Bath,  in  this  the  Connecticut  river.    Its  product  rs- 

•tate,  near  the  banks  of  the  great  Am-  sembles  the  Lehigh  coal. 
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tUeted  fOTcmor — votM  ibr  two  hiUbe4  mmI  ibttynm; 

M.  HmrTe?,  (Juk— w)                 S3^4  LiaifLATiYK    BoinnYM. — ^^    the 

TimoUiy  UpnuDy  («nii-J«oktOB)  19,040  •oooubIi  of  the  Treeewer,  it    ep peais 

Jime9ii.TlieLeftiktareiiMtetCoa<  ibat  in  the  Temr  ending  June  19,  fSSSI, 

eord  onthe  9d  inet    In  the    SeneU,  €0  were  pud  eeboontaea  Ibr  the  deeme> 

Joeeph  M.  Herper  wee  ehoeen  Prea«  tion  of  wolTee,  been,  wild-eets,   mad 

dent ;  and  Semnel  DinMBore,  jnn.  Cleik.  trawe. 

In  the  Honee  of  RepreeenUUTee,  JenM*  In  136  towne  whieh  made  retane  te 

B.  Thornton  (letelj  appointed  Second  the  Lefiehttme,  there  weie  1699  panpen 


Cbmptroller  of  the  United  StateeTieae-    aopported   at  an   annual    esiMBae'  «f 
•ry,  m  the  plaee  of  Mr  Hill)  wae  ehoeen    fUfiS^,   beii 


sine  an  averafe  ef  ffiK95 

Speaker ,reoeiTinff  133 Totetand lohabod  eenia  each.     The  espenae  of  litifatien 

Bartiett  (anti-Jmaon)  86  votee.  on  qnettiona  relating le  the eeMleient  of 

Mr  leaae  Hill  wae  elected  a  Mnator  panpere,  amounted  to  MlTSw 

of  the  United  Btatee  for  eix  jeara  from  The  expeneee  of  the  atate  oT  New 

the  fourth  March  next,  in  place  of  Mr  Hampshire,  for  ita  hMt  inaneial  yent 

Woedborjr  who  retired     For  Mr  Hill,  were  ^47,807. 

in  the  hooaeof  representatives  ]  17,  scat*  The  nnmber  of  oonTicts  in  tho  stale 

tsring   lOS— in  the   aenaU  0,  scatter*  prison  at  Concord  on  the  31st  of  May, 

fatf_3.  1830,  was  54.     The  income  of  their  k- 

1*110  militia  relume  for  the  year  end-  bor  the  past  year  afler  dednctof  the 

ins  June,  1830,  showed  a  force  of  eoet  of  stock  and  took,  wns^  in  the  stoae 

Caralry        ....          1.588  shop  $3,398;  smiths' shop  $1,844;  shoe 

ArtUlery       ....          1,588  shop  $1,S9S;  coopers' shop  $95  ;taikin 

Infontry,  Light  Infontry  and  and  weavers'  shop  $46;  and  leesired 

Grenadiers       -       -                24.^70  from  visiters  $190.   Tdal  $6495.  The 

RiAeraen      ....          1,003  expenditure  for  pi%>viBioiiii,elQihinf,  fnr- 

amoantinf  in  the  whole  to  twenty  nine  niture,i\iei,dbc,dccy  amounted  to  $4^087 

thousand  one  hnndred  and  forty  nine,  and  leavinf  a  net  profit  of  $2,158. 

VERMONT. 

Oct.    1889.     Thk     GevKmnncvT. —  deposits   in   Boston  and    New   Tosh^ 

Ttk9  elections  resulted  in  Uie  re-appoint*  $428y8W). 

mentof  the  Hon.  Samuel  C.  CraAs  as  The  Legislature  terminated  its  session 

Oovemor ;  Henry  Olin,  Lt.  Governor  ;  on  the  30Uiot  October.    Little  bnanssf 

and  Benjamin  Swan,  Treanrer.  was  done  out  of  the  oidinary  rontinew— > 

The   following  are  the  returns.  The   following  are  enumerated  as  the 

For  Crcvemer.  measures  of  most  importance : 

Samuel  C.  Crafts  ^anti-Jaeksoa)  14,335  A  charter  was  granted  la  a  compasT 

Heman  Allen  (anti-masonio)          7,346  for  oonstroctinga  canal  throngh  Uie  vat 

Jbel  Dodittle  (Jackson)                3,973  ley  of  Conneotient  river,  from  the  south- 

Seattering                                           50  em  line  of  the  state  to  lake  Memnhra- 

XieKtsnsnl  G^wtmor.  magog,  which  is  in  continuation  or  one 

Henry  Olin  (anti-Jaokson)           19,740  already  begun  from  the  tide  waters  of 

Lyman  Fitch  (Jackson)                  4,481  Long  lilami  Sound.    A  company  was 

Scattering                                           76  also  incorporated  by  the  name  iMT*  The 

The  Hon.  D.  A.  A.  Buck  was  chosen  Connecticut  River  Steam  Boat  Compa* 

Sneaker,  and  Timothy  Merrill,  Clerk,  ny.'  Several  bilb  were  before  the  As> 

Jforman  Williams  was  appointed  Secre-  sembly  for  further  relief  of  poor  debtocsi 

larv  of  State.  which  were  generally  unsuccessful. 

Samuel  Prentiss  was  appointed  Chief  The  new  act  relative  to  the  militia^ 

Justice,  of  tho  Supreme  Court  of  the  provides  for  but  one  annual  trainhig  in 

Stale.  each  vearyfor  the  inspection  of  arme,  ace. 

The  school  fond  of  the  State,  on  loan,  and  that  mnsters  and  all  other  trainiM 

amounts  to  $73,763  32;  it  having  been  and  driOs,  are  to  be  dispeneed  with; 

increased  $8,060  doriuff  the  past  year,  general,  field  and  all  other  o&eext  are  to 

Bawks. — It  appears  from  the  report  be  retained  as  heretofore, 

of  a  Committee  of  the  Legislature  that  The  whole  expenditure  of  the  Stale, 

the  amount  of  paper  in  circulation  by  including  the  salaries  of  the  Governor 

the  several  banks  of  the  State,  is  $689,-  and  Judges,  the  pay  of  the  Legislatura» 

981 .  Specie  and  bills  of  other  banks,  and  and  the  eipense  for  schools  and  prisonSi 


YmMOm  AND  IUMACHU8ITTS. 

A«,i«aiidtoWiUMforia^  Umi  tli*»-  flMtriit  ■ehoek»  (iboat)                9^106 

Mild  doUws  ;  of  whwb  (Mj  Ui9ttsaii4  Aaretof  tazabUUttd,               1,083^ 

doUM»afenii0dbv^t|ULM.                    v  Jfillt,  ttorM,  and  dMtiJleries          3,907 

In  Um  0901^1  of yoimmt  thk  ■cnwow,  JNvmber  of oatD,                          48|318 

tlMr«  w«»  5  .i^ioniej^Sy  3  BMiobuiU,  1  Cows  and  othar  oaUle,  3  yn  old,  121,400 

awnpifaetiireff,.!^  3  ikrmara.              ..  CMtk  of  3  jroars  old,                    54,899 

In  Um(  Ko^mo  of  fepr»i«BUtiTe%  Vf  4VhoWniimber«f  ahte*,             785,968 

inerobMls.7.«iMiilitctoreni>9  moclMUi-  Cofpaeas.-* On  Mill   riTer,  in  Um 

iMi^  I  Mia  oMltMptor,,i90  attoinoyt,  5  to«iMiiipof81ii««abvnr,ioanentMiBif« 

ek^BMHH^  pbjFAipifnsy  and  164  ikf<-  inibeofthoaiapburetonroB,0omwhick 

mora.               .     .  •    t  ^  is  obtained  the  first  quality  ot  copperas. 

Ths     Comkbctkoj     KiTKn.  — a  The  bed' is  situated  upon  the  soutbexn 

ataam-boat  bearing  tbi|  name  of  Uie  atate,  aide  of  a  very  hif  h  and  abrupt  mountain, 

Vermont,  arriyed  at  Winsor,  October,5,  on  solid  led^ea  of  rocks,  and  was  disooT- 

and  the  event  was  celebrated  by  ringinf  ered  by  a  Mr  Robinson,  a  iew  years  aiticey 

the  bells  and  a  salute  of  artillery.  who  sold  it  the  last  season  to  the  Ver- 

Jprilf  V^.  A  branch  oC  the  -bank  of  moot  mineral  factory  company,  for  the 

the    United    States  wss  established  at  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars.  Thiscom- 

BorliBfton  and  Heman  Allen  chosen  paay,  residing prineipally  in  B<wton,hs^« 

President  been  engafedin  the  nanufiioinre  of oop* 

Baves.— There  are  ei^ht  Banks  in  peras  for  twentyfive  years  past,  atStiWr 

this  State.  The  ibUowing  is  a  statement  lord.  Thcry  commenced  the  manufibcture 

oi their  condition.                                   j  of  a  smalltiuantity  of  it  here  in  ihe  fall 

Whole  amount  of  Slock  paid  of  1898,  but  lately  weie  making  a  ton 

in                                     $393^)00  00  and  a  half  per  day,  which  was  oalcnlaled 

Deposits  and  dividends  due,  107^000  00  to  be  extended  to  the  manufacturing  of 

Bills  in  circulation,                751/)00  00  three  tons  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Funds  amd  Property  on  Hand,  The  buildings  and  utensils  prepared  lor 

Notes  discounted,                   793,000  00  the  manufacture  and  the  prooess  of  ob- 

Specie,  bills  oi  other  banks,  taining  it,  are  of  the  following  deseiip 

and  deposits  out  of  state,    506,902  05  tion  :  the  factory  edifice  is  one  hundred 

Real  estate,                              96,^  97  and  forty  feet  in  length  and  seventy  two 

Statistics. — Number  of  gentlemen  in  width ;  which  together  with  a  house 

vho  have  officiated  as  governors,        10  and  other  bnildiiurs,  compose  the  entire 

Whole  number  of  the  militia,        95,500  establishment    The  ore  is  covered  with 

Number  of  militia  returned  as  a  reddish  soil  intermixed  with  stones  of 

e<|ttipped,  16,170  from  one  to  three  feet  in  depth.  Below 
Popnlation  of  the  state  in  1830,  980,679  this  covering  of  earth  appears  the  bed  of 
Population  in  1890,  935,749  sulphuret  ofiron ;  it  is  very  oompaot  and 
Aliens  in  the  state  in  1820,  3,490  diveraified  in  its  appearance,  with  van- 
Free  colored  persons,  885  ous  colors,  and  is  raised  by  blasting,  the 
Deaf  and  dumb,  151  large  masses  of  which  have  to  be  pound* 
Blind,  49  ed  to  pieces  with  hammers,  when  it  is 
Colleges,  9  thrown  together  in  large  piles  of  se? end 
Academies  and  High  fichoolsy           35  feet  in  height 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Stfi,   1899.     Lowell  is  the  greatest  in  constant  operation.    The  buildings 

maaufiicturing  village  in  the  U.  8.    It  is  are  fifly  feet  distant  from  each  other^  sm 

aituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Concord  to  prevent  the  communication  of  fire, 

and  Merrimae  livers.  The  soil  is  sandy,  they  have  now  resorted  to  sheet  iron 

unfit  for  cultivation,  bnt  the  wator^vi-  .  window  blinds,  so  that  no  wood  work  is 

lc«;es  have  rendered  the  spot  admirably  exposed  to  the  contact  of  flames  or  heftt 

adapted  to  the  establishment  of  ketones,  The  printing  works  are  most  admimble 

ThOTo  are  four  companies,  via.  Merri-  for  their  ingenuity  and  rapid  execution: 

mae,  Hamilton,  Appiefon,  and  Lowell,  block  printing  is  laid  aside  except  in  some 

The    Merrimaa  company  ia  the  most  indispensable  cases.  The  process  is  now 

vealthy  and  extensive.    It  consists  of  by  means  of  beautifully  polished  brass 

fear  splendid  brick  6  and  5  story  build-  qylinders  which  have  upon    them  the 

ings,  besides  dying,  printing  and  several  stamp  which  is  to  be  transferred  to  the 

otSor  nocessarv  establishments.    There  eloth.  A  manufactory  of  carpets  is  now 

•TO  upwards  of  twenty  thonsiad  spiadles  put  into  effiMt,  thoa|^  its  oagin  is  vtiy 
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iMmt     KIMenriMtor  ui4  BrMMk,  tMft,Mbetl0rto€iilbfet  iIm 

iMiTe  AlrMdir  been  woTcn.    Three  BMm  toitaperMael  perftfaMBoehi  tlMiTVaoi 

■le  reooifed  to  peiterm  tJM  weeTln^;  Buide,lnrtboeecfwlMiB  it  ie  required; 

•boot  Uuree  jarde  only  eta  be  worked  la  to  eztoM  eoaditiofiel  exeaipCioB  to  mk- 

•day.  Bon  end ewoUed  pereooe  ebove  the  tfe 

About  fire  tbooMiid  pereone  mie  eon  of  thirty  ;  ewl  to  tepeel,  ahoffelber,  t£e 

ployedma]!  theee  iaetonee, oferery  ife  ptorieioii  ler  the  pejoieBt  of  aioiiey  ■• 

and  eex.    The  femalee  are  paid  ia  pro-  part  of  the  cornKtioa  of  eieamtioii/ 

portion  to  their  indoatry.    The  arerafe  He  alaoatatea,  that 'theaihirser  tb» 

waffea  are  $175  per  week  beaidea  board,  State  iVuen  haye  leaehed  a  pffonuaiaf 

which  eoata  $1  95.    The  men  moaUy  poiatof  imprereaienL    The  new  prieoa 

reeeive  $1  per  diem ;  wttmikly  paymenta  bnikhnf  waa  oompleted  ia  Oct  and  the 

are  made  to  erery  individual.  coBTicta  were     inunediateiy    reawried 

1830.  Thecity  debt  of  Boeton  amount-  thither.  A  BMieateady  and  atriet  dinn- 
ed at  the  ooaunencenieat  <d  the  year  to  pline  waa  introduced, anid  the  experimeat 
$683,631.  B<mda  and  aecuritiea  due  the  haa  commenced  of  the  efiect  of  entire 
dty,  9357;M1.  aolitude  ia  confinement  by  night,  and 

The  legrishUnre  held  ita  proroff  ued  aee-  ailent  and  oonatant  inspection  at  labor  by 

•Ion  on  the6th  of  January,  and  GoTemor  day  ;  and  there  b  reaaon  to  ezpcei,  thi^ 

Lincoln    tranamittod  hia    meaaage  the  the  Priaon,  after  the  expenace  akeady 

aame  dar  to  both  houaes.  incurred,  will  ceaae  to  be  » tax  upon  the 

The  followin<^  are  the  chief  topica  of  Treaaury.    The  annual  statoment  of  ae- 

iatereat  alluded  to.  oounta  made  up  to  the  firat  of  October, 

Reapectiuf  the  militia  ayatom,  he  ob-  exhibito  a  balance  of  expenaee  in  the 

•errea,  *  the  period  aeema  tohave  arrived,  aupport  and  government  of  the  oonrietay 

when  the  ckuma  of  more  than  fifty  thou*  beyond  their  eaminga  of  $8,396  43 ;  leaa 

aand  of  our  fellow-eitixena  to  be  relieved  by  almost /<ncr  thoustmd  moUart  than  the 

firom  unequal  and  onerous  burdens,  un-  preceding  year. 

der  the  present  Militia  Lawa  of  the  Com-  *  The  intoreat  of  the  Conunoawealth  ia 
monwealth,  will  not  admit  of  further  the  jmUic  Umi$  in  Maine,  oontinuee  to 
poatponement.  A  militia  ayatem,  how-  be  satisfiictorily and advantaceooaly  man- 
ever,  of  a  modified  and  improved  charac-  aved  bv  the  Agent  of  the  Uovemment. 
tor,  bettor  adapted  to  the  feelings  of  the  Tut  saJea  of  land  and  timber  the  laat  vear 
people,  and  conformed  to  the  original  have  aosouated  to  $21 ,189  39,  for  which 
design  of  the  institution,  can  never,  with  the  agent  haa  aeoonnted  with  the  Treee- 
aafetv,  it  ia  believed,  be  dispensed  with,  ury.' 

In  all  periods  of  the  woria,  and  under  Some  meaaurea  are  reoommeaded  fi>r 

ever^  form  of  government,  an  organiied  the  preaervation  of  the  Immhtr  <nids  of 

physical  force,  of  aome  ctescription,  has  the  stato,  which  haa  been  affected  by 

been  found  neoessaiy,  for  the  mainte-  the  ehanffea  ^[rowing  out  of  the  eepafu- 

nance  of  internal  quiet,  and  for  protec-  tion  of  Maine  from  Maaaachuaetta. — 

tlon  from  external  danger.  '  By  fiv  the  greater  part  of  the  bouda, 

'  A  pitmosition,  which  sometimes  haa  plank,  joist  and  buildmg  timber,  need  in 
been  made,  to  diapense  by  Law,  with  all  our  eommereial  towns,  and  nearly  all  ex- 
military  parade,  instead  of  amending  the  ported  thence  to  fiireign  oountiien,  ia 
ayatem,  would  utteriy  destroy  the  insti-  first  obtained  from  the  state  of  Maine, 
tutkm.  Beaidee,  the  paramount  laws  of  <  The  annual  acoounto  of  the  9taU 
the  United  States,  on  this  subject,  would  TVeancry,  made  up  to  the  firat  inat  pro- 
be violated,  or  evaded,  in  all  their  pro-  aent  a  result,  amiiiar  to  that  of  several 
viaions,  by  the  efiTecto  of  such  state  le|^  preceding  years,  in  a  deficit  of  the  or- 
lation.  The  arrangement  of  the  militia,  dinary  revenue  to  meet  the  exp«iditttrea 
required  by  theee  statues,  into  divisions  of  the  Government  The  debt  of  the 
and  distinctions  of  miner  corps,  would  CooHBonwealth  to  the  Banks,  ia  $107, 
soon  be  destroyed,  and  the  obhgationa  of  300,  and  to  prevent  ito  aocnmulation.  an 
enrolmentand  equipment,  instruction  in  annual  tax  of  moderate  amount  will  be 
tactics,  inspections,  and  retuma,  ceaae  required. 

to  be  performed.  'The  expenditurea  of  the  lastfive  years 

^  The  eosential  alterationa  in  aeoordanoe  for  the  State  Houae,  amounting  to  ^90,- 

with  the  laws  of  the  United  8Utes,whioh  000,  and  for  the  new  prison  at  Charlee- 

have  occurred  to  me,  aa  promiaing  to  town,  to  $80,000,  form  together  an  m- 

eqnahae^n  the  moat  satiafimtory  manner,  gregate  exceeding  the  preaeat  MiL  of  tSa 

tM  still  necessary  burdena  of  militia  ser-  State.' 

viee,  and  remove  the atrongest  objections  '  The  subject  of  the  aisimfecfriiy  In- 
to the  present  system,  are  ioincreaae  the  lsrssl,ia  which  Maasaohuaetteiaeomaeh 
penalties  for  neglect  of  duty  to  such  ex-  concerned,  is  next  considered  at  length. 


• 

Wnom  the  Gorernor't  cbtertttiDiis  we  pletod  their  comte  of  pupilage,   tlie 

Mlect  the  more  important  parte.  whole  deaf  and  dmnb  of  the  Common- 

'  The  melancholy  ezpenence  of  the  wealth,  of  suitable  age  and  capacity  to 

past  year  has  pot  to  the  test,  the  iK>Hcy  be  taa^fhti  will  be  ediK^ted.    The  aver- 

of  the  laws  of  the  Common  wealth » in  re-  age  number  of  new  pupils,  annually,  will 

latton  to  Manufacturing    Corporations,  notprobably  exceed firom  fire  to  seven.' 

The  worst  effect  which  nad  been  antici-  The  report  of  the  treonrer  exhibits 

pated  fVom  these  statnes,  was,  that  capi-  the  following  amount  of  receipts  and 

tal  would,  thereby,  be  drif  en  for  invest-  expenditures  for  the  year  l&i9. 

Dwnt  in  manufactures,  without  the  state,  nmcmim. 

but  they  have  been  found  to  work  a  far  From  the  bank  tax,               $209,689  43 

greater  mischief  than  this,  wkkin.   Pro«  Tax  on  sales  by  auction,          37,358  97 

prtetorship  is  attended  with  overwhelm*  Principal  and  interest  on  notes 

ing  responsibilities.    The  amount  of  pri-  and  bonds,                             17,96149 

▼ftte  interest   measures  no  degrees  of  interest  on  deposits  in  City 

personal  liability,  short  of  tiie  whole  debt  Bank ,                                          997  19 

of  the  Corporation;  and4nstances,  nu«  For  land  and  timber  in  Maine,   1,569  67 

merous  and  distressing,  are  presented,  of  Balances  from  county  treas- 

fbrtunes  made  bankrupt,  and  families  urer,                                       1,271  58 

suddenly  and  unexpectedly  reduced  to  From  attorney  and    solicitor 

poverty  and  wretchedness^  as  a  conse-  ^neral,                                      291  75 

quenee  of  the  most  inconsiderable  con-  Miscellaneous,                               229  02 

tribntions  to  manufacturing  capital.  Borrowed  of  banks,                205,300  00 

*  In  the  present  state  of  things,  the  ere-  _^__ 

dit  of  Corporations  and  Stockholders  is  490,966  83 

equally  destroved,  and  fbr  all  the  purpo-  sxrvivniTunxs. 

■es  of  trade,  the  whole  capital  invested  Salaries  of  public  officers,      $56,525  6S 

in  manufactures,  is  lost.    So  universal  Pay  of  councillors,                     lySS&OO 

has  become  the  distrust  of  this  species  of  senators,                           6,568  00 

property,  ftom  the  unlimited  and  tre-  representatives,             56,996  00 

mendous  responsibilities  which  attend  Roll  of  accounts,                      72^13  00 

its  possession,  that  it  has  almost  ceased  to  County  treasurer's   balances 

be  transfbrable  in  the  market,  upon  any  of  accounts,                          23,970  16 

consideration.    The  stock  of  the  Corpo-  Principal  and  interest  of  5  per 

ration  is  discredited  and  depreciated,  oe^  cent,  debt,                                   90 18 

cause  it  attaches  personal  liabilities  to  Adjutant  general  and  quarter 

proprietors,  and  the  personal  credit  of  master's  department,              3,689  IB 

pfopiietors  is  distrusted,  in  turn,  bebause  Affricoltural  societies,                3,7(^  8d 

of  their  stock  in  Corporations.    If  no  Education  of  deaf  and  dumb,     6,17275 

limitation  of  liability'  Hi  hereafter  to  pro-  Pensioners  and  wounded  sol- 

tect  them  firom  danger  of  loss  in  corpora-  diers,                                        1,516  24 

lions,  beyond  their  respective  proportions  Miscellaneous,                         -54,919  57 

in  the  stock,  their  engagements  in  them  Banks,  repayment  of  loans,    168,000  69 

will  cease,  and  the  manofkctoring  inter-  Interest  on        do.          5,94646 

est,  to  a  great  extent,  must  be  a^iidon-  Cash  in  the  treasury,  January 

ed  in  Massachusetts.*  1,1830.                                  29,026  38 

The  appropriation  of  the    State  for  ■  ■        •' 

educating'^  its    deaf  and  dnmb  ut   the  $490,968  8S 

American  Asylnm,nowamount to $6,560  Massachusetts  School  RxTURif8.«** 

annually.    All  are  invited  to  avail  them-  By  the  returns  fVom  one  hundred  and 

selves  ofthe  opportunity,  *  yet  but  nine  tliirtyone  towns,  prestnied  lo  tlie  legis- 

aDplicafSorib  have  been  preferred  during  lature,  it  appears  that  the  amount  an- 

tne  year.    "Tlie  nuhiber  being  so  unex-  nually  pai«f  in  those  towns  for  public 

pectedly  #mall,  twentytbree  of  the  class  Bchools,  is  $177,206  b2,  ar.d  the  number 

whose  term  was  about  to  expire,  and  of  scholars  receiving  insirifction  is  70,» 

who  were  most  distinguished  lor  talents  M>U.    The  number  of  pupiHt  attending 

and  ]>rofieIenc/  in   acquirement   were  private  scliocls  in  the  vaine  towns,  is  12,- 

penmitted  to  remain  another  vear.    The  393,  at  an  expense  of  $170,342  (Hi.   The 

whole  number  now  at  the  Asvlom,  on  number  of  persons  in  tho^e  towns,  be- 

Hio  charge' of  the  state,  is  fort^te^-^  tween  the  nges  of  fourteen  and  twenty* 

less  by  deetm  tlian  might  be  supported  one,who  are  unable  to  read  or  write,  is  ^. 

under  the  a|>propriation.    There  is  good  In  the  town  of  Hancock;  Berkshhra 

reaaon^fk^m  many  ctrcumstanoes,  to  be-  county,  there  are  only  three  persons  be* 

Hcva,  that  when  these  shall  have  com-  tween  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty- 
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ona,  who  art  unaUe  to  rtftd  orwiitoi  of  8«lMnw«naliiioftfi«iiUo  with  honor 

and  thcMM  three  are  mmUt.  and  apprehension.  The  greatest  ezertiont 

At  a  ^  verj  Urge  and  respectable  con-  were  for  atime  unavailing  to  discover  anj 

mention  of  the  republican  members*  of  thing  leading  to  a  detection  of  the  mnr- 

the  Massachusetts  legislature,  on  the  derers.    At  length  a  letter  from  a  distant 

11th  Febiuary,  the  following  resolution,  town  addressed  to  a  Mr  Knapp,  of  Salem, 

among  others,was  unanimously  adopted:  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  father,  and  its 

Resohtd,    That  the  thanks  of  this  character  leading  to  suspicion,  the  letter 

meeting  be  given  to  the  Hon.  Daniel  was  exhibited  to  the  officers  of  justice, 

Webster  for  acting  as  the  true  represen-  and  the  parties  consisting   of   Joseph 

tative  of  this  commonwealth  in  the  late  Knapp,  jr.  John  Knapp,  and  Richard 

debate   in   the   Senate  of  the   United  Crowninshield,beingapprehended/>neof 

States,  and  for  his  able  performance  of  the  deepest  tragedies  in  domestic  IHe  that 

that  dutj  in  vindicating  the  ktate  from  took  place  in  any  sf  e  or  country  was  de- 

undeserved  and  unfounded  charges,  and  veloped  by  the  confessions  of  the  parties, 

repelling  the  unjust  and  groundless  im-  After  the  arrest,  the  following  confes- 

putations  and  attacks  nwde  upon  the  sions  were  made  b^  Joseph  Knapp,  jr.: — 

honor,  the  history,  the  conduct  and  the  Some  months  smce  J.  J.  Knapp,  jr. 

character  of  the  state,  and  placing  them  who  married  the  grand  niece  of  Ckpt 

in  their  proper  and  just  light  White,  and  the  daughter  of  his  houae- 

The  Boston  Patriot  gives  a  statement  keeper,  stated  a  hypothetical  case  to  a 

of  the  oc<supations  of  the  members  of  the  lawyer,  and  from  him  understood  that  if 

house  of  representatives  of  Massachu-  Capt  W.  died  intestate,  his  mother-in- 

netts,  as  follows  :  law,  as  the  sole  representative  of  Capt. 

Farmers  d07,  merchants  and  traders  W.'s  sister,  would  mherit  half  the  estate 

126,  lawyers  60,  mechanics  44,  manu-  — all  the  other  heirs  at  law  being  repre- 

ftcturers  25,  physicians  15,  cler^men  eentatives  of  Capt.  W. 'a  brother. 

11,  ffentlemen  10,  deputy  sberim  4. —  in  order  to  ^ect  Uds  object^  Knapp 

TotiQ  502.  proposed  to  his  brother  John  F.  Kna|^ 

In  1820,  the  quantity  of  mackerel  and  to  murder  Capt  White.    His  brother 

*  other  pickled  fish  inspected  in  this  state  replied,  that  he  would  not  do  it  himself 

was —  but  be  knew  who  would ;  he  could  get 

DoUs.        Tbfw.  Richard  Crowninshield,  jr.     Crowmn- 

227,316  bbls.  mackerel  1,022,922  37,800  shield  was  employed  for  that  object,  by 

400,000  quints,  cod  and  J.  F.  Knapp,  at  his  brother's  request, 

other  dry  fish               800,000  20,000  and  was  to    receive,   we   understand, 

76,000  bbU.  sperm  oU  1,675,000  12,666  $1000  for  accomplishing  the  object. 

47,977  do    whale  do      496,000     7,879  On  Friday,  2d  April,  J.  J.  Knapp,  jr. 

6,000  do    Uver    do        75,000     1,000  went  into  Capt.  White's  chamber  and 

■  ^—  took  from  the  iron  chesta  will,  which  be 
4^)70,922  79J345  supposed  to  be  Capt.  W.'s  Uwt  wiU,  car- 
More  than  1000  vessels  were  employ-  ned  if  to  Wenham.  and  kept  it  in  his 
•din  the  cod  and  mackerel  finery  dur-  possession  until  he  beard  of  Capt.  W.'a 
lag  the  last  year.  The  number  of  whale  death,  and  then  destroyed  it.  On  the 
ships  was  160,  averaging  350  tons  each ;  same  dav  he  procured  the  will,  he  on- 
ana  making  in  the  agmffate  50,000  barred  tne  window  shutter  and  unscrew- 
tons.  All  mese  articles  nad  amounted  ed  the  window,  by  which  Crowninshield 
to  $4,200,000  the  last  year.  entered.    Knapp  returned  to  Wenham 

Mortality  of  Boston  from  1813  to  1830,  the  same  day,  and  did  not  return  to 

17  years,  was  as  follows : — In  1813,  there  Salem  again  until  after  the  mnrder. 

were  786 ;   1814,  727 ;  1815, 851 ;  1816,  The  murder  was  committed  by  Crown- 

d04 ;  1817, 907 ;  1818, 971 ;  1819, 1070  \  inshield  alone.    He  alone  waa  in  the 

1820,1103;   1821,  1420;   1822,  1203;  house.    It  was  effected  by  a  dirk,  and  by 

1823,  1154;  1824,  1297;    1825,  1450;  a  bludgeon  ofhkkory,  with  a  km  h«ad, 

1826,  1254 ;   1827,  1022 ;    1828,  1233 ;  loaded  with  lead.    Whilst  thawed  was 

1829,  1221.  doing,  J.  F.  Knapp  was  watchiny  in  the 

April  7tl,  1830.    Stephen  White,  an  street    Crowninshield  joined  him  after 

old  and  wealthy  inhabitant  of  Salem  was  the  crime.    The  bludgeon  was  deposited 

found  murdered  in  his  bed.    This  horfi-  under  the  steps  of  the  H^ward-«treet 

ble  deed  committed  upon  an  aged  and  Meeting-house,  and  there  it  was  found, 

inoffensive  man  produced  unparalleled  The  oay  afW  the  murder,  J.  F.  Kaapp 

excitement  in  this  town  and  vicimty,  and  Crowninshield  rode  to  Weaham, 

where  the  crime  of  mnrder  was  com-  where  Jos.  J.  Knapp,  jr.  gave  C.  ^1  the 

paratively  uakoown.    The  inhabitants  money  he  then  haa,  being  100  fiTo*ftmae 
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pieces — at  which  time  Crowninshield 
stated  to  him  the  manner  in  which  Uie 
murder  was  accomplished. 

The  two  Knapps  were  afterwards 
tried  and  ezecated,  bat  Crowninshield 
mvoided  the  punishment  of  the  law  by 
suicide  before  trial. 

M^9Stk.  Elkctiohs.— The  official 
returns  of  the  rotes  were  declared  to 
be 

For  Oovtnufr, 
Whole  number,  47,173 

For  Leri  Lincoln,  33,906 

For  Lieut,  Oatemor. 
Whole  number,  46,389 

Thomas  L.  Winthrop,  31,804 

Jmu.  The  City  Bolicitor  of  Boston 
having  examined  the  subject  at  the  re* 
quest  of  the  City  Council  declares  it,  in 
his  opinion,  to  be  a  violation  of  the  ex- 
isting laws  conceminff  the  Sabbath,  to 
open  the  Theatres  on  Saturday  evening. 

Massachusxtts  IJarks. — Abstract  of 
the  official  Returns  of  Banks  in  Massa- 
chusetts, showing  the  state  of  said  Banks 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  June,  1830. 

DUX  FROM   TBX   BANKS. 

Capital  Stock  paid  in  of 

&  Banks,  $19,395,000  00 

BiUs  in  ciroulaUon.  5,124,090  00 

Net  profiU  on  hand,  544,496  62 

Balance  due  to  other  Banks,2426,576  35 


Cash  deposited,  and  not 

bearing  interest,  3,574,967  04 

Cash  deposited,  bearing 

interest,  2,804,868  29 

Total  amount  due  fW>m 

the  Banks,  33,323,793  44 

RXtOURCKS   or  TBX   BAICK8. 

Gold,  silrer,  Ac.  in  Banks,  1,258,444  05 
Real  EsUte,  621,152  34 

Bills  of  Banks  in  thiastat^,  914,096  60 
Bills  of  Banks  elsewhere,  479,759  06 
Balances  due  from  other 

Banks,  2,191,087  62 

Due  to  the  Banks,  ezcept- 

inff  balances,  27,987,234  09 

Totu  Resources  of  the 

Banks,  33,366,142  61 

RKMARXS. 

Amount  of  last  dividend,      500,925  00 

Amount  of  reserved  pro- 
fiU, 398,763  74 

Debts  secured  by  pledge 
of  Stock,  901,823  53 

Debts  due,  and  consider^ 
ed  doubtful,  462,046  06 

Rate    of    dividend    on 
amount  of  capital  of 
all  the  Banks,  as  exist- 
ing when  dividend  was 
made,  2  52-100  pr.cent^ . 

Average    of    61    Banks 
making  dividends      2  46-100  pr.cent. 
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The  Legislature  of  this  state,  by  an 
act  passed  C)ct  30th,  1829,  conferred  on 
the  Supreme  Court  equi^  jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  relating  to  trust  estates  cre- 
mted  by  assignments  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors. 

An  act  was  also  passed  permitting  the 
sheiiflb  and  officers  of  justice  of  the  ad- 
joining states,  in  the  due  execution  of 
legal  process,  to  convey  persons  and 
tlungs  legally  in  their  custody  through 
any  of  the  roads  of  the  state.  Anv  in- 
terruption of  such  officers  is  declared 
punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
they  were  officers  of  the  state. 

riiTAircxt. 
The  surplus  fund  in  the  trea- 
sury May,  1829,  was  $8,854 
The  expenditures  of  the  state 
from  1st  May,  1829,  to  1st 
May,  1830,  were  32,222 
The  receipts  for  the  same  time 

were  30,960 

The  balance  in  the  treasury 

May,  1830,  was  7,592 

There  is  no  direct  taxation  in  this 

state,  but  its  revenue  is  derived  from 


taxes  on  licenses  to  pedlars,  retailers  of 
q>irit8,  and  vendors  of  lottery  tickets  > 
taxes  on  banks,  a  tax  of  one  per  cent  om 
lottery  schemes,  and  on  sales  of  foreign 
lottery  tickets,  on  auction  sales,  fees  of 
courts,  and  the  interest  of  the  perma- 
nent fund  now  amounting  to  about 
$20,000. 

Rhodb  Islard  Bahks. — Of  forty- 
eight  Banks  dn  Rhode  Island,  all  have 
made  returns  to  the  Legrislature  except 
the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  at 
Pawtucket,  which  has  fiuled,  and  Mount 
Hope  Bank,  Bristol,  which  has  made  no 
discounts,  and  is  about  winding  up  its 
concerns.  The  following  are  the  affgi^^ 
gates  exhibited  by  the  returns  of  forty- 
six  banlLs,  compaired  with  the  returns  of 
the  same  banks  in  October,  1828. 
Cwital  stock    In  1829.  in  1828. 

paid  in     $6,023,307  00    6,151,912  00 
Deposits,  807,670  01    1,000,595  3» 

ProfiU  on  hand,170,115  30       165,618  93 
Debts  due  from 

banks,  110,794  39       173^39 14 

Bills  in  oiicu-' 

lation,  673,874  50      887,968  97 
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Dinetm ,  799^  85  657^  41 
Due  from  other 

ftoekhoklen,  740^  22  624^19  58 
Due    from   mil 

othen,  528^1  24  6/^,584  11 

Specie,  341,940  74     357,612  07 

Bille   of  other 

banks,  121,790  78      163,881  50 

deposits  in  oth- 

er  banks,  260,77127  150,35314 
Bank  and  other 

•took,  82.651 50       74,769  00 

U.  dtates  stock,  25,000  00  32,403  41 
fieal  esUte,  232,333  49  218,008  22 
Farniture    and 

other  property,    9,692  35       9,543  98 

Farmers*  and  Mkchanics*  Bank, 
Pawtocket. — ^The  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislature  of  Rhode 
Island  at  the  last  session  to  settle  the 
concerns  of  this  bank,  have  made  a  re- 
port, in  which  they  state  that  the  situa^ 
tion  of  its  concerns  on  the  26th  day  of 
October  was  as  follows : — 

l>r_Capita]  stock,  $200,000  00 

Notes  and  dsafls  pay- 
able, 93,556  37 
Bills  in  circulationi  16,880  00 


DipoMts» 
Fnmto  on  hand, 


3,304  15 


$328,496  02 
OwNotea  recmTaUe.         $331^481  €0 
Deposits  in  other  banka,      1,807  92 
BUls  of  other  banks,  12  00 

SpMStt,  10  (0 

Sundry  sects,  overdrswa,      186  4^ 

Total,  fSad^SdOS 

Their  however  state  that  T^ftly  all 
the  debtors  to  the  bank  are  UMolrent, 
and  their  property  in  the  hands  of  ib> 
si^ees.  The  commissioners  are  «f  opin- 
ion that  '  the  debts  of  the  bank,  exciii^ 
nre  of  the  interest,  will  not  ezoead 
$160,000,  and  they  feel  an  assuraiiM 
that  ander  present  prospects  the  buik 
will  eventoaily  pay  its  respoosiSilitiefl, 
and  leave  sometning  for  the  stockhold- 
ers.' 

KLBCTIOHS   pom  COHG&ESS. 

Tristram  Burg«s,  4,106 

Dntee  J.  Pearoe,  4,388 

Eddy,  1,951 


Dnrfr 


wv* 


E.  R.  Potter, 
John  D'Wolf, 

Scattering, 


1426 

516 

38 
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CONNECTICUT. 


Oa.  1829.  The  arrival  of  the  first 
boat  on  the  Farmin^n  canal  from  the 
Massachusetts  line,  bringin|r  passengers 
from  Southwiok,  was  greeted  with  much 
enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Haven.  The  canal  is  now  completed ; 
mnd,  though  too  late  tn  the  season  to 
admit  of  an  extensive  carriage  of  goods 
in  1829,  the  toUs  may  be  expected  to  ex- 
ceed fifteen  thousand  doUars  in  1830. 

JVb9.  The  canal  at  Enfield  Falls  was 
completed,  and  boats  passeli  there  for  the 
first  time  on  the  lltli  inst.  The  leng^th 
of  the  canal  is  about  six  miles;  its 
breadth  and  depth  are  such  as  to  admit 
not  only  the  ordmary  flat-bottomed  boats 
-used  on  the  river,  but  steamboats  of  a 
-much  larger  draught.  There  are  three 
,  looks  at  the  lower  end  of  the  fiUls  of 
about  ten  feet  lilt  each,  built  in  the  most 
durable  manner.  There  is  another  lock 
at  the  head  of  the  canal,  together  with 
«  massive  breast  wall. 

May  5,  1830.  CoifKxcTicuT  State 
Prison. — It  appears  fh>m  the  messa^ 
<if  governor  Tomlinson^  delivered  to  the 
Legislature  of  Connecticut,  that  the  bal- 
enoe  of  receipts  at  the  Wethersfield 


State  Prison  during  the  year  ending  3l8t 
of  March,  over  and  above  all  expenses 
incident  to  iti  management  and  the  tfbp- 
port  of  the  oonvicto,  was  $5,068  94.  Tbe 
Newgate  Prison,  for  ten  years  previoo* 
to  its  abandonment,,  created  an  averan 
annual  expense  to  the  state  of  $8,4^. 
Difierence  in  the  result  of  the  two  es- 
tablishments per  annum  on  the  score  of 
economy  $13,468  94 !— The  number  of 
convicts  on  the  31st  of  March  was  167; 
being  an  increase  during  the  year  of 
thirtythree.  Of  the  whole  number, 
thirteen  were  females,  and  thirtynine 
blacks.  Governor  Tomlinson  recom- 
mends the  erection  of  an  additional 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
former,  in  order  that  they  may  be  sub- 
jected to  solitary  confinement  by  nigbt, 
and  employment  by  day,  ^in  like  manner 
with  the  male  prisoners,)  wider  the  di- 
rection of  a  suitable  matron. 

Connecticut  School  Fund. — ^This 
fund  now  amounts  to  nearly  $1,900,000. 
From  the  commissioners'  report  it  ap- 
pears that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Watson 
recently  claimed  an  undivided  fourth 
part  of  100,000  acres  of  land,  ^,000  <rf 
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wluch  has  been  e<mveyed  by  this  state,)  In  Windham  County  bank,      7,000  00 

and  \ying  west  of  Gennesee  rirer,  state  In  New  London  bank,               6,250  00 

of  New  York,  GreenJeaf  and  Watson  the  

«]der,  father  of  the  claimant,  originally  $97, 860  00 

t>wned  o!ie  undivided  half  of  the  whole  3d.  In  cuUivaied  lands  and 

tract,  and  the  heirs  of  Sir  William  Pult-  buildings, 

ney  the   other  half.— Watson  sold  his  ^n  the  sUte  of  Massachusetts,  91,590  36 

£>urth  to  Greenleaf,  b«t  no  trace  of  the  «        «         Connecticut,      49,423  46 

deed  could  be  found;  Greenleaf  sold  his  «        «        New  York,         33,428  31 

half  to  Oliver  Phelps,  and  the  latter  con-  . 

▼eyed  it  to  the  state.    The  state,  havingr  $174^442  73 

first  aparted  with  the  heim  of  Sir  Wm.  4th.  in  wiid  land, 

Pnltne;;  had  conveyed  their  half  to  di-  j^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^                 ^^3  427  ^ 

^rs  purchasers,  and  the  Durchasemone;r  ,,        ,,        Vermont,            13  648  00 

constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  this  n,       «        'i^evr  York          ll!348  86 

^ud.  The  commissioners,  and  the  Hon. ,  '             ^"^ 

T.  S.  Williams  and  R.  I.  Ingersoll.  were  ^\2S  423  95 

appointed  aj^nts  on  the  part  of  the  state  ^^   ^^  farmintt  utensils              * 

^i?'%^'^f^T'l  .if    1  ^'  'f^'  .*'"'  ^  ^  o^ farms,  &c, 

ftll  pwwer  to  adjust  the  claim  of  Watson.  •'         '  ^^ 

— Auer  considerable  negotiation,  the^  In  Massachusetts,                      1,750  00 

agreed  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  arbi-  /,.,     ,         .       l     j  i^ 

iS^ment  of  three  genUemen  of  the  state  ^"V  ^J\  ^'^^^^wliffr^™ 

of  New  York.    Before  the  arbitrators  ^\?"Jdf^»  collected  from 

met,  the  commissioner  wentafler  Green-  P"ncipal,                               lb,^J  W 

STiU^fSrSdeV'S-rj^urof  ToUlam.nntofcapit.1  tl^^l  68 
two  thousand  dollars  if  they  should  be  June  5,  1830.  The  legislature  ad- 
successful,  oersuaded  kim  to  go  to  Phila-  journed  this  day  alter  a  session  of  4 
delphia,  and  make  a  thorough  search  for  weeks. 

the  deed  from  Watson  to  him.     Green-  The  subject  of  the  Militia  System  was 

leaf  accordingly  went,  accompanied  by  under  consideration,  but  no  alteration  of 


1798,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the  deed  being  required   to  keep  the  accoutre- 
in  question.     On  the  production  of  the  ments,  and  be  inspected  once  a  year. 
4eed    Watson  abandoned  all  right  and  The  sum  of  $2,500  annually  for  three 
title,  and  the  fund   thus  narrowly   es-  years,  was  appropriated  to  the  instruc- 
caped  a  claim  of  the  most  serious  and  tion  of  tlie  indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb  in 
alarming  character.  the  state ;  and  Uie  sum  of  $4 ,000  also  ap- 
The  capital  of  the  school  fund  on  the  propriated  to  make  additions  to  the  State 
first  day  of  April,  1829,  was  invested  as  Prison,  for  the  benefit  more  particularly 
follows,  viz.  of  the  female  convicts.    One  Bank  only 
1st.  In  bonds  and^mortgages,  was  chartered,  to  wit,  the  Middlesex 
Against  persons  residing  in  County  Bank,  in  Uie  city  of  Middletown* 
the  state  of  New  York,    $618,800  90  A  conditional  appropriation  of  $2,500, 
"    in  the  state  of  Conn.    493,021  16  was  made  to  complete  the  new    State 
"        "            "        Mass.  2-"»5,811  73  House  at  New  Haven  ;  and  a  resolution 
"        «            "        Ohio,     79,060  99  passed  to  purchase,  at  the  price  of  $500, 
"         "            "  Vermont,     7,740  53  a  copy  of  Trumbull's  picture  of  the  Dec* 

'  laration  of  Independence,  to  adorn  the 

$1,454,435  31  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

2d.  In  bank  stock,  A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  house 

In  Hartford  bank,                    57,600  00  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  small  notesi 

In  Phoenix.                                20,000  00  where  it  passed,  but  it  was  negatived  in 

In  Fairfield  County  bank,         7,000  00  the  Senate. 
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Btfi.    28,    1899.     The    ooiiTentioii  ben  elected  to  the  board  thall  t^rree  \o 

which  had  fbr  seTeril  weeki  beeti  in  paM  the  ■ame,  it  fhall  be  sent,  toffether 

session  for    the    purpose  of  proposini;  with  the  objections,  to  the  otnerDoard^ 

amendments  to  the  Charter  of  the  City  by  Which  it  shall  be  likewise  reconsid> 

of  New  York,  this  day  finally  adjoamed,  ered  ;  and  if  approved  by  a  majority  cf 

after  having  adopted  a  form  of  city  gov-  all  the  members  elected  to  sach  bc«rd, 

ernment  bj  a  vote  of  40  to  C.  it  shall  take  effect  as  an  act  or  law  of  the 

The  pnncipal  changes  consist  in  the  corporation.     In  all  such  cases,  the  votes 

division  of  the  common  council  into  two  of  both  boards  shall  be  determined  by 

boards ;  one  member  of  each  to  be  chosen  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  per- 

by  each  ward  for  one  year,  and   the  ex-  sons  voting  for  and  a^nst  the  passa^ 

elusion  of  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  from  of  the  measure  reconsidered,  shall  be  en- 

the  common  council.  tered  on  the  journal  of  each  board  res- 

The  boards  are  to  meet  in  separate  pectively. 

chambers,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  If  the  mayor  shall  not  return  any  act, 

be  a  quorum  to  do  business. — Each  board  ordinance  or  resolution,  so  presented  to 

shall  appoint  a  president  from  its  own  him,  within  the  time  above  limited  fbr 

body,  and  shall  also  choose  its  clerk  and  that  purpose,  it  shall  take  effect  in  the 

other  officers,  determine  the  rules  of  its  same  manner  as  if  he  had  sighed  it. 

own  proceedings,  and  to  be  the  jud^e  of  Annual  and  occasional  appiopriations 

the  quolificationB  of  its  own  members,  shall  be  made  by  proper  ordinances  of 

Each  board  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  the  common  council,  for  every  branch 

proceedings,  and  the  doors  of  each  shall  and  object  of  city  expenditure,  nor  shall 

be   kept  open,  except  when  the  public  any  money  be  drawn  from  the  city  trees- 

welfare   shall  require   secrecy  ;   and  all  ury  except  the  same  shall   have  been 

resolutions  and  reports  of  committee,  previously  appropriated  to  tlie  purpose 

whir^h  shall  recommend  any  specific  im-  for  which  it  is  drawn, 

provement,  involving  the  appropriation  The  common  council  shall  not  have 

of  public  moneys,  or  taxing  or  assessing  authority  to  borrow  any  sums  o!  money 

the  citi2ens  of  said  city,  shall  be  publish-  whatever,  on  the  credit  of  the  corpora- 

ed  immediately  oAer  the  adjournment  of  tion,  except  in  anticipution  of  the  reve- 

the  board,  under  the  authority  of  the  nue  of  the  year  in  which  such  loan  shall 

common  council,  in  all  the  newspapers  be  made,  unless  authorized  by  &  special 

employed  by  the  corporation  ;  and  when-  act  of  the  legislature, 

ever  a  vole  is  taken  in  relation  thereto.  The  executive  business  of  the  corpor- 

the  ayes  and   noes  shall  be  called  and  ation  of  New  York  shall  hereafter  be 

published  in  the  same  manner.  performed    by    distinct      departments, 

Every  act,  or  ordinance ,  or  resolution  which  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  common 

which  shall  have  passed  the  two  boards  council  to  organize  and  appoint  fbr  that 

of  the  Common  Council,  before  it  shall  purpose 

take  effect,  shall  be  presented,  duly  cer-  Tiiese    together    with     some     other 

tified,  to  the  mayor  of  the  cit3%  for  his  amendments  giving  effect  to  these  chan- 

approbation.  Ifhe  approve,  he  shall  ci^n  ges  were  submitted  to  the  citizens   at 

it ;  if  not  he  shall  retJirn  it,  with  his  ob-  the  fall  election  of  1829  and  being  sanc- 

jection,  to  the  board  in  which  it  origin-  tioned  by  a  vote  of  10,43C  Ayes  to  50^ 

ated,  within  ten  days  thereafter;  or  if  Nays  was  submitted  to  the  legislature, 

such  board  be  not  then  in  session,  at  its  which  at  the  subsequent  session  passed 

next  stated    meeting.      The   board  to  a  law  making  the  amendments  proposed, 

which  it  shall  be  returned,   shall  enter  October.  A  branch  of  the  U.  S.  Bark 

the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  was  established  at  Buffalo,  and  Wra.  B. 

and  cause  the  same  to  be  published  in  Rochester  appointed  President  thereof, 

one  or  more  of  the  public  newspapeis  in  Oct.  13, 1H30.     American  Ikstitcti:. 

the  city.  — The   Annual  exhibition  commenced 

Tne  board  to  which  such  act,  ordi-  this  day.      A   surprising    variety  and 

nance,  or  resolution,  shall  have  been  so  amount  of  th'e  productions  of  domestic 

returned,  shall,  after  the  expiration  of  industry  were  displayed,  both  useful  and 

not  less  than  ten  days  thereafter,  proceed  ornamental.       Broa'ddoths    and    Cali- 

to  reconsider  the  same,     if,  after  such  coes.  Porcelain  and  Cut  Glass,  Musical 

reconsideration,  a  majority  of  the  mem-  Instruments,  &c,&c,  were  among  them, 
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and  the  following  greater  novelties  are  the  jear  12,120.     The  public  money 

named  : —  paid  on  account  of  these  schools,  was 

A  new  kind  of  woollen  cloth  manu-  214,840  dollars-rlOO^OOO  from  the  funds, 

Ihctared  like  felt  without  being  either  and  the  rest  from  taxes  on  the  several 

spun  or  woven.  Shirting  manufactured  districts,  or  particular  funds  held  by 

of  Sea  Island  cotton  with  around  thread,  towns  for  this  noble  purpose, 

resembling  linen  in  appearance ;  strong  The  general  fund  of  the  state  on  the 

water  proof  cloth,  which  may  be  made  30th  iNovember,  18^,  amounted  to  $1,- 

into  b<K>ts  and  shoes ;  leather  browned  620,985 — which  produced  a  revenue  in 

with  cupper,  a  new  invention ;  hair  cloth ,  1820  of  1 1 7,550 — other  receipts  55,000, 

the  manufacture  of  which  is  lately  in-  together  172,550 ;  but  the  expenses  of 

troduced.  The  exhibition  of  the  present  the  year  amounted  to  291,500.    The  de- 

jear  is  thought  to  be  much  superior  to  ficiency  was  supplied  by    a  transfer  of 

that  of  the  last.  funds,  and  making  the  general  fund  in- 

The     Delaware     aho      Hudson  debted  therefor,  dec.    120,000  acres  of 

Rail  Road  is  now  in   operation,  and  land  belong  to  the  latter  fund, 

two  packet  boats,  with  suitable  accom-  The  state  owes  no  debt  except  on  ac  • 

modations,    commenced  running  from  count  of  the  canals. 

Slinffston  to  Honesdale,  on  the  7th  of  The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  present 

OctoDer.    The  company  is  said  to  have  year  are  estimated  at  264,000 — there  is 

thirty  boats  engaged  in  the  transporta-  due  from  the  general  fund  to  the  Htera- 

tion  of  coal.  turc  and  common  school  fund  158,365 ; 

The  Oneida  Indians. — A  treaty  whole  sum  to  be  provided  for  $422,365. 
was  concluded  at  the  capitol  between  The  revenue,  proper,  is  estimated  at 
the  Christian  parties  of  this  tribe  and  the  306,393.  The  balance,  it  is  suffgested, 
Executive  of  tJie  State,  by  which  they  may  be  paid  by  selling  bank  stocK  or  col- 
dispose  of  their  lands  in  the  county  of  lecting  bonds  and  mortages.  There 
Madison,  south  of  the  Seneca  turnpike,  appears  to  have  been  a  deficiency  in  the 
and  will  remove  to  Green  Bay,  where  a  regular  revenue  for  several  years  past, 
part  of  the  tribe  is  already  settled.  The  deficiency  in  the  revenue  since 

The  legislature  assembled  on  the  4th  the  year  1827,  have  been  supplied,  solely 

of  January  and  Wm.  M.  Oliver  having  from  the  balance  then  in  the  treasury, 

been   elected   president  pro  tem.  of  the  and  by  the  consumption  of  the  principal 

senate,  and  Erastus  Root,  speaker  of  the  of  the  general  fund, 

house,  adjourned  to  the  next  day,  when  On  the  30th  November,  1828,  the  bal* 

the  acting  €rovernor  £.  T.  Throop  trans-  ance  in  the  treasury  had  been  expended , 

mitted  his  annual  message.  $20,000,  of  the  canal  stock,  belonging  to 

By  this  document  it  appeared  that  the  general  fund,  had  been  sold  and  ex 

dnnng  the  year  1829,  there  were  4  con-  pended,  and  the  treasury  was  indebted 

victions  for  murder,  in  each  of  which  $68,837,  for  the  expenses  of  the  precede 

executions  took  place,  and  28  convicts,  ing  vear. 

confined  in  the  state  prison,  were  par-  The  cousumption  in  the  year  1828, 

doned.  beyond  the  receipts  into  the  treasury, 

Of  the  627  prisoners  in  Auburn  state  was  as  follows,  to  wit : — 

prison,  81  are  confined  a  second  time —  Balance  in  the  treasury  30th 

and  57  of  the  584  convicts  at  Sing  Sing.  November,  1827,       '            $115,028 

A  large  proportion  of  these  are  boys,  for  Canal  stock  sold,                           20,000 

petit  uurceny.    The  convicts  at  Auburn  Claims  upon  the  treasury,            68,837 

do  more  than  support  themselves  and  ■ 

pay  the  expenses  of  their  safe  keeping.  Making    $293,865 

The  amount  of  cost,  &jc.  is  not  given.  From  the  above  causes,  ana  by  legisla^ 

In  1825,  there  were  819  insane  persons  tive  acts  in  1827,  transferring — 

in  the  state ;  but  by  the  excellent  treat-  Canal  stock  to  the  literature 

ment  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  New  fund,                                     $150,000 

York,  only  one  oat  oi  60  or  70  persons  Bank  stock  to  the  school  fund,   100,000 

under  care,  was  in  close  confinement.  The   balance  of  the  loan  of^ 

The  capiUl  of  the  common  school  1786  to  do.                                 33,616 

fund,  is  $1 ,661, 081  in  productive  stocks,  By  the  sale  of  the  Seneca 

JtCy  and  839,000  acres  of  land.    There-  lock  navigation  stock,               23,218 

turns  show  that  480,325   children,  be-  And  by  the  receipts  of  the  prin* 

iween  the  ages  of  5  and  16,  have  been  cipal  of  debts  for  lands,  sold,       32,427 

taught  at  these  schools  an  average  of  ■ 

e^Dt  months  in  the  year ! — ^increase  in  Total,       $339,261 
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And  by  the  sobteqaent  receipts  of  the  the  erection  of  fortificAtioM  on  States 

principal  of  debts,  the  general  fund  is  Island,  which  are  now  in  a  state  of  de- 

now  reduced  as  above  stated  to  the  sum  caj.    It  is  prooosed  to  sell  these  works 

of  $1 ,309,^7,  leaving  claims  upon  the  to  the  ^neraJ   ffovemment,  it    being 

treasurv  for  the  balance  of  expenditures  within  the  plan  of  defending  the  haihor 

for  the  last  year  to  a  cousiderable  amount,  and  city  of  New  York  to  erect  batteries 

By  the  foregoing  brief  view  of  its  fi-  on  the  Island  named, 

nances,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  Uie  general  B^  certain  treaties  with  parties  of  the 

fund  is  rapidly  diminishing;  that  reli-  Oneida  Indians  lately  concluded,  New 

ance  for  meeting  future  calls  upon  the  York    has  become  possessed  of  3yl70 

treasury,  to  defray  the  current  expenses  acres  of  valuable  land,  in  the  heart  of 

of  tlie  government,  is  principally  upon  the  State.    The  former  possessors  had 

the  government  debtors ;    and  that  an  eniiffrated  to  Green  Bay. 

active  collection  of  those  debts  must  be  The  revised  statutes  art  now  in  full 

immediately  commenced.     If  taxation  is  operation,  and  Gov.  Throop  congratu- 

delayed  a  few  years,  the  general  fund  lates  the   people,  that    '  the   laws  are 

will  be  entirely  exhausted,  and  it  will  clothed  in  plain  language,  collected  and 

be  necessary  then  to  provide  by  tax,  for  arranged  under  proper  neads,  amended 

the  whole  amount  of  the  annual  expen-  in  many  respects,  and  put  into  a  shape 

ditures.  adapted  to  a  long  continuance.' 

Tite  present  amount  of  the  canal  debt  1  he  Governor  observes  in  relation  to 

is  7,7()l),013* — tlie  gross  revenue  from  the    unforturwite  controversy    between 

the   canals   in   \&-^J,  was  7IK),983 — the  this  State  and  New  Jersey,  respecting 

superintendence,  repairs  and  improve-  the  ^vMiutory  Zinc,  that,  ^  it  still  continue* 

ments  cost  310,001),  leaving  387,035  to  to  excite  much  feeling,  and  has  been 

pay  the  interest  on  the  whole  debt,  and  productive  of  some   violence   between 

a  surplus  of  1)3/^0  to  be  applied  to  the  citizens  of  the  respective  states.     To 

reduction  of  the  principal — mcreased  by  bring  the  question  of  right  to  a  legal  de- 

the   auction   duties  200,052,  duties  on  cision.  New  Jersey  has  seen  fit  to  insti- 

salt  140,844,  other  sources  27.781 — total  tute  a  suit  against  this  state  in  the  Uui- 

^471,526  for  extinjruishment  of  the  debt,  ted  States  Court.    I  have  employed  able 

The  tolls  and  duties  just  mentioned  counsel  to  assist  the  attorney-general; 

are  pledged  to  the  payment  of  the  canal  and  they,  on  consultation,  have  come  U> 

debt,  and  cannot  be  directed  to  any  other  the  conclusion,  that  under  existing  laws^ 

purpose,  until  such  debt  is  paid.     There  that  Court  cannot  take  cognizance  of  the 

belongs  to  the  Oswego  canal  fund  from  cause,  and  have  therefore  declined  to 

150  to  200,000  dollars,  in  bonds,  &c.  for  appear.    It  is  certainly  desirable  that 

lands  sold.    This  money,  as  collected,  this  source  of  irritation  between  us  and 

will  be  appbed  to  the  principal  of  the  our  sister  state,  should  cease  to  exist; 

debt.  and  I  respectfully  submit  it  to  your  wis- 

Surveys  and  estimates  have  been  made  dom  to  devise  suitable  measures  for  it» 

in  reference  to  the  Chenango,  C'hemung  removal.' 

and  Crooked  Lake  canals,  which  tlie  Reports  were  made  to  the  legislature 

canal  commissioners  are  authorized  to  during  the  sessions  bv  the  various  offi- 

construct  on  certain  conditions.  cers  showing  the  following  statistical 

The   Hudson  and  Delaware  canal  is  facts, 
completed,  to  assist  in  which  tlie  state 

authorized  issues  of  stock  to  the  amount  Finances. — The  aggregate  amount  of 

of  300,000  dollars.     The  transportation  the  General  Fund  is  $1,312,284  86.— 

of  conl  was  commenced  on  this  canal  in  The  estimated  revenue  for  the  ensuing 

October,  and  by  the  lOtli  December  last,  year  is  $1 13,500. 

7,000  tons,  which  sold  at  from  7^  to  8  The  Capital  of  the  Common  School 

dollars  per  ton,  had  reaohed  the  Hud-  Fund  is  $1,740,743  6G.    The  estimated 

son.  revenue  for  1831,  is  $101,550. 

It  appears  that  the  state  expended,  The  capital  of  the  Literature  Fund 
during  the  late  war,  350,000  dollars  for  $256,343  52. — The  revenue  is  estimated 
.  at  $16,020, 

*  On  account  of  the  Erie  and  The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  th» 

Champloin  canals                       7,032,013  state  of  the  Treasury : 

Oswego                               437,000  The  whole  receipts  into 

Cayuga  and  Seneca          227,000  the  treasury  for  the  year 

-•  ending  30tb  Nov.  last, 

7,796j013  amount  tP                     $1^,689  U 
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Balanee  in  the  treasury  on 
the  let  Dec.  1829 


During  the  e&me  period 
there  haa  heen  paid  out  of 
the  treasury  as  follows,  viz. 
Am't  of  war- 

rantsoutstan- 

ding     dOth 

Nov.  1829.  $       594  53 

"  of  warrants 

drawn  during 

the  year       1,968,724  78 

1,969,319  31 


$2,038,428  67 


$23,267  27 

17,124  59 

158  43 

25,298  6ifS 
5,000  00 


am't  of 
warrants  out* 
standing  30th 
Nov.  liSo, 


gages  for  land,  received 
44,793  56        and  expended, 

"        For  Loans 

Of  miscellaneous  bonds^ 

First  payments  on  sales  of 
lands, 

Mohawlc  Bank  Stock  sold, 

Increased  deficit  of  means 
in  the  treasury  on  the 
1st  Dec.  1830,  beyond 
the  deficit  on  the  let 
Dec.  1829,  viz. 

Deficit  on  the  let 
Dec.  1830.    $143,819  92 

From  which  de- 
duct the  de- 
ficit on  the 
lstDec.1829,     113,57158    30,248  34 


790  48  $1,968,528  83 


Leaving  a  balance  in  the 

treasury  on  the  30th  Nov. 

1830,  applicable  to  the 

ordinary  expenses  of  the 

government,  and  to  meet 

tne  claims  of  the  common 

school  fiind  and  of  the  lit- 
erature fund  upon   the 

treasury,  of 
Am't  due  from  the  general 

fund    to    the    common 

school  fund  and  litera- 
ture fund  as  follows,  viz. 
To  the  common 

school    fund, 

viz. 

Capital     $83,463  85 
Revenue       100,678  60  $184,142  45 


$69,893  84 


To  the   litera- 
tore  fUnd  viz. 

Capital      16,780  54 
Revenue     12,790  77 


29,57131 


Total    due    from   general 

fond  to  specific  ffinds        $213,713  76 
From   which   deduct   the 

balance  in  tlie  treasury 

on  the  30th  Nov.  18SM), 

as  above  69,893  84 


And  there  will  remain  a 
deficit  of  money  in  the 
treasury  to  meet  the 
debt  due  to  the  specific 
funds  of 

Expenditures  of  the  year 
1630,  over  and  above  the 
income  of  the  general 
fhnd,  being  expenditure 
ofoapitaL 

Prineipal  of  bonds  and  mort- 


$143,819  92 


Making  the  expenditure  of 
the  year,over  the  income    $101 ,097  29 

The  estimated  ordinaiy  ex- 
penses of  the  year  l831, 
are  $302,200  00 

The  estimated  receipts  for 
the  same  year  113,500,000 

Leaving   a   deficiency   in 
the  estimated  receipts  to 
meet  the  ordinary  expen- 
ditures of  the  year  of        $188,700  00 
Common  Scbools. — There  are  fifly- 
five  organized  counties,  and  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventythree  towns  and  wards 
in  the  state     Returns  have  been  receiv- 
ed from  all  the  county  clerks,  embracing 
the  required  reports  of  the  commission- 
ers of  common  schools  from  every  town 
in  the  state. 

It  appears  that  there  are  in  the  several 
towns  of  the  state,  887^  school  districts 
organized;  and  that  of  this  number  8292 
have  complied  with  the  conditions  of  the 
statute,  by  having  a  school  kept  at  least 
three  months  by  an  inspected  teacher 
and  making  returns  to  the  commissioners. 
1263  new  districts  have  been  formed 
during  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1829 ;  and  the  number  of  dis- 
tricts which  have  complied  with  the 
law  so  as  to  participate  in  the  public 
money,  has  increased  one  hundred  and 
twentyeight. 

There  are  in  the  districts  from  wliich 
reports  have  been  received  4&6^7  chil- 
dren over  5  and  under  16  years  of  ag^ ; 
and  in  the  commpn  schools  of  the  same 
districts  480,041  scholars  have  been 
taught  during  the  past  year ;  the  general 
average  of  instruction  having  been  about 
ti^  months. 

The  number  of  scholars  instructed  in 
the  common  schools,  exceeds,,  by  4437„ 
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the  whole  nomber  of  children  Between  crease  of  the  number  of  scholkiiBi 

the  ages  of  5  and  IG.    From  this  estimate  ed  haa  been  about  19^500  each  year,  for 

the  children  instructed  in  the  cities  of  the  lost  ten  vears. 

New  Toik  and  Albany  are  ezclnded,  as  Daring  tSe  year  1£29,  two  hundred 

an  enumeration  of  thoae  between  5  and  and  fourteen  thfusand  eight'  hundred 

16  in  thoae  cities  is  not  required  or  ob-  ^d  forty  dolTars  and  fourteen  cents,. 

tained  by  the  law.  have  been  naid  to  the  several  school  dis- 

The  number  of  children  between  5  tricts  which  have  made  reports.     Of  this 

and  IG  has  increased  19,257  since  the  sum  $100,000  were  paid  from  the  state 

last  annual  report ;  and  the  number  of  tieasury  :  |;10f  ,934  66  were  raised  by  a 

children  taught  in  the  common  schools  tax  upon  the  several  towns ;  and  lly^OS- 

of  this  state,  naA  increased  11,636  during  48  Were  derived  from  a  local  f^ikd  pos* 

the  same  period.  ^^Sf^  ^y  certain  towflp. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  sixteen  ,Xhe  public  money  apportioned  to  tlit. 

towns  in  the  state,  in  each  of  which  mose  diAricts,  is  less  by  17,^03  07  cents,  Lhaji 

than  one  thousand  scholars  are  instruct-  Ihe  amount  paid  last  year.    This  dimibu- 

ed  y  several  towns  report  between  fiileen  Uon  has  been  occasioned  1>y  want  of  au* 

hundred  and  two  thousand,  and  a  few  thority  in  the  revised  statute^ to  levy  the 

large  towns  make  returns  of  moie  than  additional  school  tax,  in  pursuance  of  a 

two  thousand  scholars  taught  annually,  ^ote  of  the  towns.    The  flrovision  giv- 

There  are  sixtyeight  towns,  in  which  ing  this  authority  to  tovp^  meetings  waft 

more  than  twenty  schools  are  organized  transferred    by  the  revisit  ^i^^  ^^ 

in  each ;  several  of  these  contain  more  stals  relating  to  school^  to  chapSr  II. 

than  thirty.    The  general  average  of  the  relating  to  powers,  duties  and  pnvilegen 

number  of  districts,  including  all  the  of  towns,  which  was  not  in  force  until 

towns,  IS  11^  for  each  town  in  the  state,  the  first  of  the  p^sent  month. 

The  average  number  of  scholars  instruct-  The  productive  capital  of  the  common 

ed  in  the  districts  from  which  returns  school  fund  now  amounts  to  ^1,661,081 

have  been  received,  is  a  fraction  1?8S  24  cents.     The  revenue  actually  receiv- 

than  fiflyeight  for  each  sciiool.  ed  into  the  treasury  on  account  of  the 

This  estimate,  as  well  as  thnt  relating  common  school  fund  for  the  hist  year, 

to  the  number  of  children  instructed,  is  has  been  $94,626  25  cents)   leaving  a 

based  upon  the  whole  number  of  scholaia  deficit  in  the  amount  annually  distributed 

on  the  rolls  of  the  schools,  without  refer-  of  $5,373  78  c^nts,  to  be  supplied  from 

ence  to  the  time  which  each  scholar  has  the  general  funds  Of  the  state.     The 

attended.     And  it  is  not  to  be  understood  revenue  of  the  dbming  year  is  estimated, 

that  each  one  of  the  480,000  scholars' re-  by  the  comptroller,  at  109,981  dollars, 

turned  has  had  eight  months*  instruction  A  few  towna  only,  made  returns  the 

during  the  year ;  out  thaC  this  is  the  a£-  first  year ;  ^ut  the  abstract  of  the  pres- 
gregnte  number.of  scholars  on  the  rolls'   ent  flar  contains  returns  from   seven- 

of  the  schools,  and  receiving  more  or  less  .  hundred    and    twentynine   towui    and 

instruction  ;  and  that  8,21^2  schools  have  wards,  sl^owing  a^j^tal  amount  paid  by 
been  kept  open  for  the  reception  o^'the  patrons  o^the  comiBoi^hooI^  for 
scholars,  on  on  average  period  of  eight '  tf  &chers'  wag%,  of  $296,0^  44  cents ; 

out  of  tlfe'  twelve  months.                     '  wWcJi,  i^(^^o  the  pvblic  nv>iiey ,  make* . 

The  first  returns  under  the  present  ch  aggUJlpte 'of  $511,816  58  cents,  ;Mitti 
school  system  were  made  in  1816.  There  for  tSu:hers'  tcqgts  ync,  in  the  common 
were  reported  in  that  yearl2,631  schools,  schools  of  the  stdte.  ^Hius  it  will  be  seen 
in  whicn  140,106  chilcfren  weni  instruct-  that  where  ^e  state,  or  the  cevenue  oi 
ed.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  the  school  fund,  pays  one  dgllar^jot^ 
returned,has  been  5661  in  fourteen  years,  teachea*s  wa^s,  the  inhabitant  ofve 
and  the  increase  of  number  of  scholars  town  pays,  by  a  tax  pn  his  town,  ai|S  by 
tnstnicted,has  been  339,935,  in  the  same  voluntary  contribution  in  his  district, 
period.  The  nomber  of  children  return-  more  than  four  dollars^  for  the  sante  ob- 
ed  in  1816  between  5  and  15,  was  176,-  ject.  This  latter  sum  of  four  dollars,  is 
949  ;  the  -increase  since  thattinf^  has  made  up  in  proportion  of  one  dollar  as- 
been  291^808.  The  nchool  act  was  re-  sessed  upon  property,  to  three  ioOms 
vised  in  1819,  new  forms  were  adopted  paid  by  the  scholar, 
and  polished,*  and  new  energy  was  Note. — Heretofore,  the  enumeration 
given  to  the  whole  system.     In  1821  the  embraced  the  children  between  5  and 

Sstem  was  in  fair  operation ;  and  since  15 :  Now,  it  includes  those  '  over  five  omd 

at  period,  the  average  annual  Increase  wader  sixteen.*    This  bein|r  the  census 

of  the  children  between  5  and  15  hM  of  the  children  in  the  districts  much 

been  about  16,500;  and  the  average  in*  neartt  the  number  inalructed,  than  in 
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iirBa«r  yAri."  The  ilfaie  cani»  ffi^os  a 
nuieh  gratter  inerease  to  tht  emlchpea 
enumerated,  for  tlie  ^euar  in  wkioh  the 
change  i|j^  the  endberaiion  froia  15  to  16 
IriEes  ploee,  th«&  the  increase  in  the 
child^n  instrufiitod* 

McrtkB. — ^Tbe  whole '  number  of 
town  and  eoanty  paupers  relieved  or 
sapported  during  1^,  in  the  fortyfour 

*  oonnties  which  have  made  returns,  is 
15,500. 

•  The  totol  number  of  paupers  received 

into  the  poor  houses  during  the  year, 

•»  ilfiii 

The  total  number  of  paupers 
in  the  poor  houses  of  thir> 
ty  seven  counties,  on  the 
1st  Dec.  1830,  was  4,560 

Of  this  latter  number  2,110 
were  in  the  New  York 
^  alms-house J^nd  2,456  in 
thlttysix  other  counties, 
averaging  •68  in  each 
county.  Assuming  this 
average  for  the  eighteen 
counties  which  have  not 
a  poor  house,  or  have  not 
repoTted,and  it  gives  1^224 
and  would  make  the  total 
number  inlhe  poor  houses 
on  the  1st  Dec.  last, 

The  average  number  of  pau- 
pers for  the  year  proba- 
bly would  not  exceed  the 
number  in  the  poor  bous- 
es on  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber;  if  so,  the  total  ex- 
pense of  their  support, 
over  and  above  their  earn- 
ings and  the  cost  of 
thejK>or  house  establish- 
ments, at  the  average  cost 
thos^   bounties    from 


lishments  in  the  state, 
f865,406  64  cento,  which 
at  an  interest  of  six  per 
cent,  gtree  ^1,994  30 

Making  the  total  a&nual 
expense  of  supporting  all 
the  paupers  in  the  stote    $225^61 19 

This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  as« 
sumption  that  the  number  or  paupers  in 
the  poor  houses  on  the  1st  Dec.  would 
be  the  average  number  for  the  jear;- 
and  that  they  are  to  be  supported  m  the 
poor  houses,  at  ^^  92  per  year  each. 
^  The  whole  expense  ofsupporting  town 
and  county  paupers  in  fortytourcountieSy 
is  $216,535  00 

Deducting  New-Tork,  and 

the  average  is  $3,021  74 

for  each  of  the  forty  three 

counties  making  returns 

of  the  amount  paid  ;  and 

this  average  multiplied  bv 

ten  counties  from  which 

the  returns  are  deficient, 


gives, 


$30,217  9Q 


5,790 


which -reports  have  been 
received,  [$29  02]  woura 
be  I 

The  total  cost  or>  the  poor 
house    establishments  in 
thirtyfour     counties     is 
'   11^184,348  64;    averaging 


^,627  90  each;  taking 
this  average  for  twenty 
counties  which  have  not 
returned  the  value  of  thei^ 
poor  houses,  and  it  makes 
thf  .total  expense  o^  the 
poor  houses  in  all  the 
counties  except  New 
York,  $303,906  64 ;  add 
to  this  the  cost  of  the  alms- 
house esteblishmcnt  in 
New  York  $561,500,  and 
it  makes  the  aggregate 
cost  of  poor-house  esUb- 


Making  the  aggregate  ex- 
pense of  supporting  the 
poor  in  the  state,  by  the 
different  modes  now  adop- 
ted, $246,752  90 
It  will  be  seen,  that  the  total  cost 
of  all  the  poor-house  establishmente  is 
$757,257  64.    This  probably  embraces 
all  the  poor-houses  now  built. 

The  total  number  born  in  these  poor- 
houses  during  the  year  was  108 ;  died, 
863;  bound  out,  298;  discharged,  4563 ; 
absconded,  504.  Of  the  persons  relieved 
during  the  year,  there  were  2398  foreign- 
ers; 345  lunatics;  361  idiots,  and  32 
mutes. 

Of  the  persons  in  the  poor-houses  on 

the  let  Dec,  (excepUnff  therefrom  the 

alms-house  in  New  York,)  there  were 

1151   females,  and  1199  males;   total, 

$173;830  80    2350. 

The  document  contains  a  list  of  twen- 
ty counties,  in  various  sections  of  the 
state,  in  each  of  which  the  poor-house 
system  has  been  adopted  and  is  in  fiiir 
operation.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  table, 
that  the  average  cost  of  supporting  a 
pauper,  over  and  above  his  earnings, 
and  making  no  allowance  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor-house  establishment, 
18  $29  92  cents  per  year,  or  54  .8  cento 
per  week.  The  same  toble  shows  the 
proportion  which  the  whole  number  of 
paupers  relieved .  in  and  out  of  the  poor- 
house,  bears  to  tne  whole  population  in 
each  county ;  and  exhibito  the  average 
in  twenty  counties  to  be  1  pauper  re- 
lieved to  208 .6  of  the  whole  number  of 
souls.    In  another  column  is  exhibited 
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the  proportion  which  the  paupers  in  the 
poor  hoaset  of  these  twentv  coantiefl 
bear  to  the  population  in  eacn,  and  giv- 
ing a  general  average  of  1  pauper  in  the 
poor  hooae  to  every  632  of  tne  whole 
population  of  the  conntiee  embraced  in 
the  lilt. 

In  1824,  it  waa  estimated  in  Mr  Tates* 
report,  that  there  were  then  in  the  state 
6696  permanent  paupeis,  and  15i2l5  oc- 
casional paupers,  making  a  total  of  22,- 
111.     It  was  also  estimated  that  the  pro- 

r»rtion  of  permanent  paupers  was  as 
to  220  of  Uie  whole  population,  and  of 
occasional  paupers  1  in  every  100.  The 
total  expense  of  permanent  paupers  in 
the  state  was  estimated  at  $344,800,  or 
049  70  as  the  average  cost  of  each  pau- 
per :  —  The  total  expense  of  occasional 
paupers  waa  estimated  at  $125,782,  or 
^  27  each  per  year.  Total  expense 
$470,582,  which  does  not  embrace  the 
excise  money,  estimated  at  $66,600. 

Taking  the  returns  which  have  been 
received  the  pre^ntyear  as  the  average 
for  the  counties  which  have  not  made 
reports,  and  the  permanent  paupers  may 
be  estimated  at  5790 ;  and  the  occasional 
paupers  atv  12,348 ;  showing  a  total  of 
18,1%  in  the  state ;  which  is  ei|ual  to  1 
permanent  pauper  in  every  33S)  souls, 
and  1  occasional  pauper  to  107. 

New  Tore  cAhaLs. — There  arrived 
at  West-Troy, during  1829,by  the  canab, 
634,726  gals,  whiskey,  71,791,000  feet 
boards  and  scantling,  8,463  m.  shingles, 
74,950  feet  timber,  2,123  tons  staves, 
102,704  bush,  corn,  rye,  &c.  1,475  cwt. 
clover  and  other  grass  seeds,  2^71  cwt. 
wool.  790  tons  cheese,  493  tons  butter 
an^  lard,  40  tons  hops,  44  tons  peltry. 
61,348  bbls.  flour,  9,103  bbls.  beef  and 
pork,  10,049  bbls.  ashes,  21 ,985  bbls.  salt, 
301,184  bushels  wheat,  &c.  &c. 

At  Albany,  the  property  brought  to 
that  place,  on  which  toll  was  paid  by  the 
ton,  amounted  to  75,500  tons,  and  con- 
sisted principally  of  the  following  arti- 
cles :  260,520  bbls.  flour ;  18,558  bbls  ash- 
•s ',  13,241  bbls.  provisions ;  39,248  bush- 
els salt;  18,194  bbls.  and  3,744  hhds. 
whiskey;  9,593  boxes  glass;  266,287 
bushels  wheat;  206,251  bushels  com, 
rye  and  oats;  and  132,164  bushels  barley. 
Other  articles  brought  down,  on  which 
toll  is  not  charged  by  the  ton  — 18,008 
cords  wood,  32,156  feettimber,  17,130  m. 
•hingles,  28,180,884  feet  of  lumber.  The 
merchandize  conveyed  on  the  canals 
irom  Albany,  was  73.090  tons. 

By  the  report  of  the  superintendents 
and  the  Inspectors  of  the  Onondaga  SdU 
SjfringM,  it  appears  that  during   1828 


there  were  1.160,888  bushels  salt  ia- 
meted ;  and  m  1829, 1 ,291,890  bnshek. 
Showing  an  increase  of  1 30,933  bnsfaek. 
Of  this  745,741  bushels  were  inspected 
at  Salina,  229,317  at  Syracuse,  187,540 
at  Liverpool,  and  129,222  at  Geddes. 

The  number  of  manufiictories  has  been 
increased  during  the  past  year,  notwiUi- 
staading  the  reduction  in  the  price  o£ 
salt ;  and  the  qualitv  of  the  bnne  ba» 
been  improved  and  tne  quantity  increas- 
ed by  means  of  perforations  into  the 
earth,  to  the  depth  of  about  sixty  feet, 
so  that  the  assurance  is  given  of  a  sup- 
ply to  the  utmost  that  wiD  probably  ever 
Decome  necessary. 

Exhibit  of  propertv  received  at  Buffii- 
lo  via  the  Erie  Cfanal,  in  1829. 

MerchMMlixe.  FnrnkV  Noo  eanm.   Sak. 


Thns. 

1475 

1009 

537 

531 


May, 
June, 
July, 
August, 
September,  783 
October,  1225 
November,  801 
December,     23 


Tbiw. 

226 

121 

71 

79 

18 
136 

70 
4 


Ton9. 
53 
45 
80 
37 
48 
34 
106 
21 


BU*. 

1736 

9294 
13192 
12415 
1^86 
11259 

4605 
244 


Total,      5384       735      424      66401 

[about  9343  tons. 
Aggregate  No.  Tons  15,836.] 

Monthly  ReceipUfor  fbUs. 
AprU,  $543  08    Sept.      ^16  18 

Afay,  3459  10    Oct.  3922  59 

June,  3968  51     Nov.         3532  48 

July,  :J748  48    Dec.  100  00 

August,       3215  25 

1  otal  Receipts  at  Bufialo,  for  139, 
$25,807  77. 

The  above  merckandizef  arrived  at 
Buffalo,  consisted  chiefly  of 
267,909  Bushels  Wheat, 
36,929  Barrels  Flour, 
11,859      do      Ashes, 
3,842      do      Whiskey, 
6,938      do      Pork, 
1,683      do      Beef,  . 
4,319  Kegs  Butter, 
4,216      db      Lard, 
752  Casks  Linseed  OU, 
774  Tons  Pig  and  Scrap  Iron, 
742  do  Stoves  and  other  Castings, 
996  BarrelsaddTiercesFlax  Seed, 
439    do  do  Grass  do. 

1,273    do    Lake  Fish. 
746    do    Dried  Fruit, 
343  Casks  Beans, 
359,000  Pipe  SUves, 

25  Hogsheads  Tobacco, 
3,514  Packs  Furs  and  Peltries, 
187  Barrels  Tallow, 
90  Tons  Grindstones, 
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47  Tods  Pur  Lead,  not  ^Urectly  lequiied  by  the  act.    Tbe 

1,607  Casks  Cneesd,  numerous  errors  produced  by  misappre- 

29,185  Pounds  Wool,  hension  in  some  coses,  and  intentional 

149 1-2  Tons  Hemp,  misrepresentation  in  others,  can  be  effec* 

242  Bales  Feathers,  tually  corrected  only  by  accurate  and 

2 1-2  Tons  Hams,  authentic  accounts  of  the  facts  elicited. 

32 1-2  Tons  Hops,  The  deep  and  commendable  interest  felt 

121  Barrels  Cider,  by  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  vindication 

361-2  Tons  Beeswax,  of  the  laws  which  have  been  so  grossly 

1453  Hides  and  Skins,  .  violated,  seems  also  to  require  a  public 

44  Barrels  Beer,  report  of  the  measures^  which  have  been 

2,286  Bushels  Corn,  adopted  to  obtain  thai  object.    And  it 

4,206  Boxes  Glass,  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  concealment 

205  Barrels  Nuts,  or  evasion  of  the  fact,  that  an  institution, 

31  Tons  Glass  and  Stone  ware,  veiling  itself  in  secrecy  and  mystery, 

5,764  lbs.  Western  Bar  Iron.  which  has  long  existed  m  this  and  other 

Exclusive  of  the  above  there  are  large  countriet*,  and  which  counts  among  its 

quantities  of  sawed  building  stone,  shin-  members  a  large  proportion  of  our  £el- 

gles,  curled   maple    and  other  lumber,  low-citizens,  many  of  whom  are  among 

p^r  rags,  (many  tons)  with  axes,  ci-  the  most  repectable  in  society,  is  direct- 

^ars,  oats,  rye,  and  various  other  articles,  ly  implicated  as  havmg,  by  its  obliga- 

m  lesser  quantities.  tions,  and  the  very  nature  oi];^organiza- 

These  returns  are  necessarily  defect-  tion,  produced  thcnoutiafffi  in  question, 

ive,  as  they  embrace  only  what  prop-  It  is  therefore  due  io  the^umerous  ami.* 

erty  has  l>een   received  at  the  store-  respectable  members  oQlhat  institution,* 

houses,  while  no  account  is  or  can  be  ay  well  as  to  fhosS  w^k)  do  not  belong^ 

obtained  of  all  that  has  been  received  by  it,  that  the  facts    and   circumstances 

the  owner  or  consignee,  either  upon  the  whid?  are  supposed  to  ^Mablish  it^' con- 
wharves  or  on  board  canal  boats,  with^^nexion  with' .toe  yiplene^  practised  op. 

out  enteriog  into  warehouse  accounts.  .  W19  Morgan,  shoulh  be  fully  and  accu- 

LakxC^  AM  PLAIN.  —  Previous  te  the  ratefylinJwn.^          „■ 

construction  of  the  northern  New  Tork^      It  nas  appeared  16  lAe  that  a  detail  of 

canal,  the  commerce  on  this  lake  lyas  the  material  parts  ^^helevidencjB  wbic& 

principally  with  Canada,  and  employed  has  be^  discovered  and  produced  before 

only  about  forty  vessels.   There  are  now  grand  jvriMt,  and  on  the  dmerent 'trials 

upwards  ot  two  hundred  and  forty  zes-  conunencing  with  the  first  infqpnatioi^ 

selSf  including  steam-boats,  and  fully  oif  the  subject,  and  eiittinuin^  it  to  the 

employed  in  transporting  the  produce  •  "present  moment,  wiMild  be  best  calcula- 

and  merchandise  which  passes  the  cv  ted  to  furniah  %  clear  and  Aistinct  view 

oal;    all  the  trade  of  the  coimtry  on  of  the  whole  matter.    Justi^  to  these 

either  side  of  the  lake  is  almost  woolly  persons  implicated,  who  have  not  al-  > 

diverted  from  Montreal  to  New  York.  reedy   been  tried,  requires  thaK  their 

BEFORT  OF    THx  fPficiAL   covjicii.   OK  uames  should  not be  exDosed  uunecesBar 

THE  SL'BJECT  OF  MOHG^ji's  rily.  The  names  of  such  individuals,  and 

ABDucTioy.  circumstances  of  no  other  importance 

To  his  Excellency  Enos  T.  Throoo,  actr  than  as  they  affect  those  individuala, 

ing    Gottmor    of  Uie  Stale  of  jXew  have  therefore  been   omitted.    Where 

York.  the  evidence  in  the  following  statement 

The  act  of  the  Le^slature,  passed  on  is  not  given  in  full,  it  is  referred  to,  and 

the  15th  of  April,  1^^,  and  continued  the  testimony  of  the  witness  as  delivered 

by  an  act  of  the  last  session,  by  virtue  of  in  some  public  trial,  is  annexed  in  an 

which  the  undersigned  was  appointed  to  appendix   to  this  report    Minute  cir- 

institute  inquiries  concerning  the  abduc-  cumstances  and  details,  collateral  to  the 

tion  of  William  Mor^^an,  'and  his  fate  main  inquiry,  or  not  materially  bearing 

xibsequently ,  and  all  mcidents  connect-  upon  it,  have  been  omitted  with  the  view 

ed  therewith,'   seems  to  contemplate,  of  presenting  more  distinctly  the  history 

that  the  result  of  those  inquiries,  and  the  of  the  principal  transaction. 

proceedings  had  under  the  act,  should  In  tlie  spring  and  summer  of  the  year 

he  &om  time  to  time^  communicated  to  1826,  Wilham  Morgan,  a  citizen  of  this 

the  govemmenL    The  practice  of  my  state,  resided  at  Rochester  and  Batavia, 

predecessor,  and  the  interesting  nature  but  chiefly  at  the  latter  place.     His 

of  the  subject,  would  indicate  the  pro-  occupation  was  that  of  brick-layer  and 

priaty  of  such  a  course,  even  if  it  be  ttOQe-auieoa.    His  (amily  consiated.of  9, 
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wife  and  two  children,  and  his  cjicom-  aecrets  of  Masonry,  and  that  he  wodd 

stances  were  indigent.     In  the  summer  be  sent  awaj.   It  was  thought  then^tliit 

of  that  jear,  it  became  known  that  he  he  would  be  sent  to  Niagara  throii|b 

was  preparing  a  work,  in  which   the  Lockport,  and  Bruce  desired  him  to  fn- 

«ibliffations,  secret  signs  and  ceremonies  pare  a  cell  in  the  jail  for  the  recepboo 

of  &e masonry  were  to  be  published,  of  Morgan,  which  was  prepared  accori* 

This  seems  to  have  excited  great  com-  ingly.     He   then  distinctly  underrtoed 

motion  amon^  the  members  of  the  fra-  from  Bruce,  that  there  was  a  plan  hid 

ternity   in    that   vicinity,    particularly  for  the  removal  of  Morgan.    Hit  tetti- 

amonff  those  residing  at  Batavia.    Con-  mony  is  substantially  corroborated  hj 

miltations  were  had  among  them  re-  that  of  Eli  Bruce, 

spectinff  the   meaHs  which  should  be  There  is  evidence  that  coounaniea- 

adoptedtp  prevent  the  publication  of  the  tions  were  had,  previous  to  the  teotli  of 

contemplated  work.      Persuasion    and  September,  between    members  of  the 

advice  were  resorted  to  in  the  first  in-  fraternity  at  Batavia  and  their  bretlireo 

stance,  and  hopes  seem  to  have  been  at  Rochester,  respecting  the  means  to  be 

^Btertarned  for  a  time  that  they  wo'ild  adopted  to  suppress  the  manascripti  of 

be  effectual.    These  expectations,  how-  William   Morgan,  and  to  prevent  hU 

ever,  were  soon  dissipated,  and  other  threatened  publication.                      , 

means  appear  to  have  been  adopted.  On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  (^  Sep- 

Williain  Morgan  had  been  arrested  in  teml>er  already  referred  to,a  largeptr^ 

some  civil  suit,  and  had  c^ven  bail.     In  assembled  at  Stafford,  six  miles  east  a 

the  month  of  August  hisbail  in  that  suit  Batavia.     These  persons    came  fioo 

surrendered  him  to  the  sheriff  of  the  Canandaiffua  and  other    places  east  of 

coantv,  and  he  was  closely  imprisoned  Batavia ;  m  the  course  of  the  nifhtthej 

in  jail  from  Saturday  until  the  ensuing  proceeded  to  Batavia,  with  the  dechicd 

Monday.    In  the  meantime,  by  virtue  purpose  of  seizing  the  manuscripts  d 

of  some  pretended  process,  search  was  Morgan.      What  other  purposes  were 

made  at  his  lodgings  for  the  manuscripts  contemplated,  if  any,  are  to  be  inferred 

of  the  obnoxious  publication,  which  ap-  firom  the  other  circumstances.  Tins  for- 

pears  to  have  been  unsuccessful.    It  was  midable  assemblage  of  so  large  t  nuin- 

known    that  some  progress  had   been  ber  of  persons  from  Buffalo,  Lockport 

made  in  printing  the  book,  and   violent  and  various.places  east  of  Batavia,  leems 

measures  appear  to  have  been  deter-  to  have  eventuated  in  no  positive  scti 

mined  on  to  suppress  it.   Arrangements  of  violence.  The  printer  of  the  obnoxioas 

were  made  for  the  assembliriff  at  Batavia  manuscripts  had  collected  some  ftiendf 

■on  the  night  of  the  eighth  ofoeptember,  and  weapons  for  defence ;  whether  this 

of  members  of  tlie  fraternity  from  dif-  circumstance  deterred  any  further  pros- 

ferent  and  distant  places.   It  is  distinct-  eoution  of  the  enterprise,  or  whether  it 

ly  proved  that  a  perty  of  fifteen  or  twen-  was  voluntarily  abandoned  by  those  en* 

ty  persons,  from  Bumdo  and  its  vicinity,  gaged,  there  is  no  evidence  to  dete^ 

assembled  at  a  tavern  about  four  miles  mine.    The  assemblage  dii^persed  and 

westofBatavia,  in  the  afternoon  and  eve-  the  persons  eomposing  it  returned  to 

ninff  of  that  dajr ;  they  remained  there  their  respective  homes.    The  distance 

untu  elffht  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  eve-  from  Batavia  to  Canandaigua  is  fortj- 

ning,  when  they  went  towards  Batavia.  eight  miles ;  and  which,  by  the  ordinary 

At  the  same  time  a  partv  came  to  Ba-  means  of  conveyanoe,  would  require  tne 

tavia  from  Lockport  and  its  vicinity.    It  day  of  the  ninth  of  September  ht  tny 

isinproof  that  this  party  were  composed  of  the   party  that  were  at  Batavia,  to 

of  persons,  some  or  whom  had  been  se-  travel  to  Canandaigua. 

lected  for  the  express  purpose  of  going  On  Sunday  morning,  the  tenth  w 

to  Batavia,  there  to  assist  in  measures  to  September,  between  nine  and  ten,  A. 

suppress  the  book,  and  to  separate  Wil-  M.,  Nicholas  6.  Cbesebro,  called  on  a 

liam  Morgan  fVom  the  individual  who  magistrate  at  Canandaigua  to  attend  at 

was  printing  it,  voluntarily  if  possible ;  his  office,  to  issue  a  warrant   He  accord* 

forcibly  if  necessary.    That  his  forcible  ingly  attended  with  Ebenezer  G.  Kings* 

removal  was  contemplated,  wocdd  i£-  ley,  who  made  a  complaint  against Mor| 

pear  from  the  testimony  of  Hiram  B.  gan  for  having  taken  away  a  shirt  and 

Hopkins,  and  of  Eli  Bruce.   H.B.  Hop-  a  cravat,  which  he  had  borrowed  of 

kins  testifies  that  he  was  told  by  Eli  Kingsley.    Upon  Kingsley's  oath,  the 

Bruce,  at  a  time  near  the  eighth  of  Sep-  justice  issued  a  warrant  for  Morgan, 

tember,  that  William  Morgan  was  to  be  With  this  warrmnt,  N.  O.  Chesebro, 

taken  fh>m  Batavia^  for  revealing  the  accompanied  by  a  constable,  and  thxe« 
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X3r  font  others,  immediately  proceeded  liam  M<«ffaii  wu  taken  out  of  the  jail 

on  the  same  day  to  Batavia ;  and  on  the  at  Canandai|rua  on  the  evening  of  the 

next  morning,  the  eleventh  of  Septem-  twelfth  of  September,  as  related  by  Mrs 

ber,  thejr  arrested  Wm.  Morgan,  who  Hall,  the  wife  of  the  jailor,  on  the  vari- 

-was  put  into  a  stage  coach  ana  brought  ous  trials  on  which  sne  has  been  ezam- 

to  Canandaigua.    In  the  evening  of  that  ined  as  a  witness,  are  these : — The  jailor 

day  he  was  carried  before  the  justice  himself  waS  absent  during  the  evening, 

wbo  issued  the  warrant,  by  whom  he  in  the  village.    Soon  after  dark,  Loton 

-was  examined  and  discharged.     Chese-  Lawson  came  to  the  jail  and  asked  if 

bro  then  applied  for  a  warrant  against  Wm.  Mor£^  was  there  ?     Afler  bving 

Morgan,  for  a  debt  of  about  two  dollars,  informed  tnat  he  was,  Lawson  told  wit- 

the  amount  of  a  tavern  bill  that  he  had  ness  that  he  wanted  to  pay  the  debt  and 

contracted   with    one    Aaron   Ackley,  take  Morgan  away,  but  she  evaded  him 

which   as  Chesebro  alleged  had  been  by  saying  she  had  not  the  key  of  the 

assi|rDed  to  him.  Judgment  was  entered  desk  where  the  execution  was.    Lawson. 

against  Morgan  for  two  dollars  and  six-  and  Mrs  Hall  went  to  the  prison  part  of 

ty-nine  cents,  debt  and  costs,  and  an  ex-  the  building,  and  Morgan  came  to  the 

ecution  immediately  issued,  which  was  door  of  his  cell.    Lawson  said  that  he 

put  into  the  bands  of  the  same  constable,  wished  to  have  some  private  conversa- 

who  had  brooght  Morgan  from  Batavia,  tion  with  Morgan,  and  asked  if  he  might 

and  b^  virtue  of  which,   Morgan  was  gointohis  room?  which  Mrs  Hall  reius- 

committed  tQ  jail  at  Canandaigua,  on  the  ed  to  permit.     Lawson  asked  Morgan 

same  evening  of  the  elevenm  of  Sep-  if  he  would  go  home  with  him,  if  he 

tember.     Wm.  Morgan  remained  in  the  would  pay  the  debt  and  take  him  out? 

Canandaigua  jail  until  the  evening  of  To  which   Morgan   answered  that  he 

the  next  day,  the  twelfth  of  Septemoer,  would.   Lawson  said  to  Morgan  that  he 

-when  he  was  taken  out  under  the  cir-  did  not  know  as  he  could  take  him  out 

cumstances  hereinafter  mentioned.  that  night,  as  Mr  Hall  was  gone,  and 

it  appears    from    the   testimony   of  Mrs  Hall  had  not  the  keys  of  the  desk. 

Aaron   Ackley,  tliat  on  the  evening  of  Morgan  said,' never  mind,  then,  let  it  be 

Monday  the  eleventh  of  September,  be-  till  morning/  or  something  to  that  effect. 

tweeti  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  and  which  Liawspn  said  that  he  wished  to  take  him 

must  have  been  immediately  after  Wil-  out  that  night,  for  he  had  been  running 

Jiani   Morgan   was  committed   to  jail,  all    day  for  him   and   was  very  tired. 

LfOton   Lawson  told  the    witness   that  Mrs  Hall  and  Lawson  then  went  out  of 

Morgan  was  put  in  jail,  and  he,  Lawson,  the  prison  part,  which  is  separated  from 

w2X£i  going  to  Rochester  as  soon  aspossi-  the  dwelling  part  of  the  building,  by  an 

ble.     Witness  let  him  have  a  horse,  with  iron  door   which  intersects  the  whole 

which  he  went  away,  and  returned  the  building.     Lawson  then  told  her  that  he 

nfxt    morning,  saying  he  had  been  to  wanted  to  take  that  man  out  very  much, 

Rochester  ;  and  soon  after  went  to  bed,  and  wanted  her  to  take  tJie  money  for 

telling    witness   that  some    gentlemen  the  debt  for  which  he  was  confined  > 

from  Rochester  would  call  for  him.     In  which  she  declined  on  the  ground  that 

the    afternoon  two  persons,  whom  the  she  could  not  get  the  execution  and  did 

witness  said   were   Burage  Smith  and  not  know  its  amount.     He  then  went 

John  Whitney,  called  and  inquired  for  away,  saying  he  would  try  to  find  Mr 

Low.son,  who  was  called  up,  and  on  be-  Hall.     After  a  short  time  he  returned  in 

ing"  informed  that  two  persons  inquired  company  with  another,  whom  he  called 

fvr  hi  ill,  came  down  stairs  and  went  out.  Foster,  but  who  she  tliought  was  a  man 

A  n  umber  of  witnesses  show  that  Bnrage  of  another  name,  from  \  ictor,  that  was 

Smith  uud  John  Whitney,  who  at  the  confined  on  the  limits.    Lawson  said  he 

time  resided  in  Rochester,  were  in  Can-  could  not  find  Mr  Hall,  and  insisted  on 

andaiwua  on  the  twelfth  of  September ;  her  taking  the  amount  of  the  execution, 

tiiat   tlii»y  l«ft  Rochester  together  that  which  he  said  was  about  three  dollars, 

moriiiog,  in  the  stage  ;  and  that  at  Yic-  But  she  peremptorily  refused.   He  went 

tur.  ten  milea  nortli  of  Canandaigua,  a  away  and  returned,  reiterating  his  re- 

per:?nn  joined   them  in  the  stage,  and  quest  that  she  should  take  the  monev, 

caii^e  into  Canandaigua  witli  them  early  which  she  persisted  in  refusmg.     He 

in  the  afternoon  of  the  twelfth  of  Sep-  asked  whetner,  if  Col.  Sawyer  should 

teniber.  Whitney  inquired  at  Canandai-  come  and  say  that  Mr  Hall  should  not 

gua  for  a  stone  cutter,  whom  he  wished  be  injured,  she  would  then    take  the 

to  employ.  money  ?  She  replied  in  the  negative  and 

The  circumstances  under  which  Wil-  assigned   her   reasons.    Lawson,  how- 
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evM,  went  Mray  a«d  retunud  in  tboot  ptMin|^  ob  tV  tht:  eatfL  fhe  heard  a  tap 

ten  minutei  with  Col.  Sawyer,  who  ad-  on  the  curb  of  the  well,  ud  about  tiie 

Yiaed  Mrt  Hall  to  take  the  money  and  same  tim^  heard  the  cry  oJr  murder  once 

let  the  man  go.  She  still  refused.   Law-  or  twice,  the  last  time  in  a  suppressed 

son  asked  her  if  she  would  consent  if  tone  like  one  aUemptinff  tD  ny   '  mnr- 

Chesebro  would  come  and  say  she  might  der '  who  was  ptMrented.  * 

let  him  go  P    Lawson  and  Saw veT  then         The  impreM^n  she  had  when  she 

went  away,  and  witnees  soon  after  went  heard  the  last  cry  jf  n^ofder,  wan  that  it 

to  the  front  door  to  look  for  Mr  HaH,  was  stopped  by  something  put  suddenly 

when  she  saw  Lawson  and  Chesebro  across  tne  thi^t  or  mouth,  or  8ometl|ing 

conversing  near  the  door.      Chesebro  of  that  kind.    Soon  after  she  heard  the 

came  up  to  the  steps,  and  she  told  hhn  rap,  a  carriage,  which  she  knevi4>erfect' 

there   was  a  man  here  whcnn  Lawson  ly  well,  and  was  said  to  belong  to  Hub' 

was  very  anxious  to  liberate,  and  asked  bard  and  was  usoally  driven  by  him, 

him  wliether  she  should  let  him  go  ?  came  from  tlie  liwx.  stable  d|  public 

Chesebro  said  '  ^es.  he  did  not  want  any-  house  west  of  the  jail^  and  passed  on  in 

thing  more  of  him,  or  something  to  that  the  same  direction  which  Lawson,  Mor- 

effbct.    Lawson  had  told  her,  and  she  gan  and  Foster  had  gone ;  in  a  few  min- 

knaw  otherwise,   that    Chesebro    was  utes  the  same  carriage  return^  to  the 

plaintiff  in  the  execution  by  which  mor-  west ;  this  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 

SLU  was  committed.  She  returned  into  evening ;  it  was  a  bright  moonlight 
e  house  and  took  the  ke^s  of  the  prison  evening ;  she  did  aot^eee  flie  carriaas 
for  the  purpose  of  |roing  into  it,  and  told  (urn,  being  prevented  *by  the  interpofi^ 
a  little  child  that  lived  with  her,  to  shut  tion  of  a  house  at  the  east  if  her. 
the  prison  door  after  her.  Lawson  said  Richard  Wells  testified,  that  being  a 
there  was  no  need  of  having  the  door  physician  in  Canandaigua,  he  was  visit- 
shut  ;  she  replied  that  it  shomd  be  shut,  m^  a  patient  livin|p,near  the  jail,  on  the 
as  there  were  other  prisoners  in  the  evening  that  Morgan  was  carried  off,  and 
room  with  Morgan.  Lawson  then,  and  was^  alK»ut  twenty  rods  west  of  the  jail 
before  she  had  opened  the  prison  door,  when  he-  heard  an  outcry,  and  hollow, 
stepped  to  the  front  door  and  gave  a  sin-  like  some  person  calling  for  aid.  JjL^ 
gle  whistle.  She  followed  to  the  door  stopped  a  moment,  and  men  advancSa 
to  see  what  it  meant,  and  then  saw  the  few  steps  andbaard  the  cry  a  second  time, 
man  Lawson  had  called  Foster  coming  to-  He  quickened  his  pace  towards  the  jail 
wards  the  steps.  Sbe  and  Lawson  then  and  heard  no  more  of  the  noise  ;  he 
went  into  the  prison  hall,  and  the  door  turned  around  and  went  up  to  the  side- 
was  fiwtened  after  them  on  the  outside,  walk,  where  he  aaw  Mr  Chesebro  about 
She  unlocked  the  door  of  Morgan's  room,  it  who  said  that  a  man  had  been  impiis- 
and  Lawson  told  him  to  get  himself  oned  at  his  suit;  that  Mrs  Hall  would  not 
ready,  and  he  came  out.  Lawson  took  let  him  go  unless  he,  Chesebro,  went 
Morgan  by  the  arm,  and  went  towards  there  to  release  him,  and  he  had  been  and 
the  hall  door ;  by  her  direction  he  rap-  discharged  him ;  he  believed  some  one 

Eed  at  the  door  of  the  prison  hall,  and  had  a  bail-piece  for  the  man  and  was 
e  and  Morgan  was  let  out  by  the  child,  taking  him,  which  was  the  reason  of  the 
She  does  not  recollect  Morgan's  speak-  outcry.  When  he  heard  the  outcry  he 
\^g  after  she,  went  in  the  last  time,  saw  persons  in  front  of  the  steps  of  the 
Lawson  took  him  by  the  arm  very  soon  jail ;  the  outcry  came  from  thence.  AA 
after  he  went  out  of  the  cell ;  he  did  not  ter  a  short  time  the  carriage  returned 
appear  to  pull  him,  but  they  went  out  in  from  the  aast  and  came  west,  and  turned 
a  friendly  manner.  Before  she  could  the  corner  to  go  north, 
get  the  door  of  Morgan's  room  locked,  From*the  testimony  of  WgtUa  Turner 
ahe  heard  the  cry  of  ^  Murder.'  'She  it  appears  that  he  saw  the  persons  com- 
^entras  quick  as  she  possibly  could  to  ing^down  Itie^teps  of  the  lail ;  saw  the 
the  fVont  door  j  and  saw  Lawson,  Mor-  ropdle  man  strugglingandDlljing  back, 
gan  and  the  man  called  Foster,  on  the  heard  him  cry  murder  three  times,  saw 
side  walk,  a  short  distance  from  the  his  hat  fall  off,  and  Chesebro  makin|r  mo- 
jail,  goiuff  to  the  east;  Morgan  was  in  tions  as  if  putting  a  handkerchief  to  his 
the  middle y  and  evidently  struggling  to  mouth.  That  he  saw  Sawyer  rap  on  the 
get  free ;  his  hat  was  off  and  he  was  curb  of  the  well ;  saw  the  carriage  driv- 
struffgling  to  get  away  with  all  bis  en  by  Hubbard  go  to  the  east  and  turn ; 
might ;  the  other  two  had  hold  of  him  by  that  it  stopped  on  the  road  where  the 
his  arms  and  to  all  appearance  were  three  persons  who  came  from  the  jail 
dragging  him  along.    Wnile  they  were  were  standing,  and  that  the  middle  man 
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WAa    put    iato    it    forcibly    bj    the  met  two  oarriagfes,  each  with  two  honei, 
elhen.  g<»ng:  west,  one  wae  a  dark  color,  a  gre^n 
Hiram  Hubbmrd  teetifiea,  that  appli-  he  tunke,  the  other  was  a  li^ht  color, 
cation  had  been  made  to  him  by  Mr  Coe  yellow  or  drab.     The  curtains  of  his 
to  drive  a  partjr :    That  upon  some  one  oarria^e  were  down  going  oot ;  ailer  he 
(unknown  to  him,)  telling  him  to  drive  turned  and  before  he  got  to  Rochester 
to  the  east  of  the  jail,  he  drove  there,  on  his  way  back,  he  rolled  them  np. 
where  he  found  five  or  six  persons  stand-  From  tne  testimony  of  Ezra  Plait 
imgintheroadjwho^tiotohiscarriagre.  given  on  the  trial  of  Eli  Bruce,  as  fur- 
He  was  not  m  a  situation  to  observe  nished  me  by  the  district  attorney  of 
them  particularly,  and  did  not.    He  did  Ontario  county,  it  appears  that  about 
not  know  any  of  the  persons  who  got  four  or  five  o'clock  in  Uie  morning  of  the 
into  his  carriage,  and  did  not  see  or  ob-  eleventh  or  twelfth  of  September,  some 
serve  any  violence  used,  or  any  unusual  one  called  on  him  for  a  carriage  to  go  to 
wiise  in  their  getting  in.    He  believes  Lewiston,  and  desired  it  might  be  sent  to 
he  took  in  five  persons.    It  was  about  Enswerth's  (a   tavern  in   Rochester.) 
lune  o'clock  when  he  started ;  some  of  where  the  company  was.    He  ci^Iled  his 
the  passenj^rs  told  him  to  go  to  Roches*  driver,  and  sent  him  with  a  carriage  and 
ter.    He  <&ove  to  a  tavern  on  the  Ro-  horses,  soon  aAer.    He  had  two  carriage 
ehester  road,  about  six  miles  north  of  es,  one  a  cinnamon  color  or  yellow,  the 
C^andaigua,  where  he   watered  his  other  green ;  he  thinks  the  first  was  ta- 
horses,  and  some  of  the  passengers  got  ken.    It  was  gone  several  days.    He 
out  and  took  some  refreshment.    He  supposed  it  was  taken  for  the  use  of  the 
4rove  to  Victor,  four  miles  beyond,  and  commissions,  who  were  going  out  to  in- 
watered  his  horses  at  a  public  reservoir  stal  a  chapter  at  Lewiston,  as  he  had 
in  the  road.    Thence  he  drove  to  Men-  been  previously  applied  to,  to  furnish  a 
don,  four  miles  further,  where  he  went  carriage  for  that  purpose.     He  did  not 
into  the  public  house  ;  and  thence  to  know  and  has  never  ascertained,  who 
Rochester,  eightmiles  further,  where  he  the  person  was  that  called  for  the  car- 
watered  hishorsesatthe  public  reservoir,  riage.'    He  supposed  the  chapter  would 
aiid  where  he  arrived  at  about  day  break  pay  him  for  the  use  of  it,  but  has  not 
inthe  mcHming  of  the  thirteenth  of  Sep-  been  paid,  and  has  never  asked  any  per- 
tember.    After  leaving  the  tavern  six  son  to  pay  him. 

miles  from  Canandaigua,  none  of  his  It  is  proper  here  to  observe,  that  it 
mssengers  got  out  until  he  arrived  at  has  appeared  in  testimony  on  the  differ- 
Rochester.  There  one  of  them  left  the  ent  trials,  that  all  the  persons  who  went 
carriage,  was  gone  a  few  minutes,  and  from  Rochester  to  Lewiston  and  attend- 
as  the  witness  supposed,  the  same  person  ed  the  installation  there,  (excepting  B. 
returned  and  got  into  the  carriitge.  He  Smith  and  J.  Whitney,)  went  either  in 
presumes  he  was  told  to  drive  to  Han-  the  stage  or  in  the  steamboat, 
ford's  about  three  miles  from  Rochester,  By  the  testimony  of  Sarah  Wilder  it 
as  he  drove  there,  and  stopped  to  get  appears  that  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
feed  for  his  horses,  which  he  did  not  pro-  her  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  a 
cure.  He  drove  about  eighty  rods  be-  certain  person  came  in  asulkey  to  Capt. 
yondHanford's  towards  the  Ridge  Road,  Allen's,  who  was  living  at  Clarkson, 
where  he  was  told  to  stop.  He  did  so,  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Rochester 
and  his  passengers  got  out,  in  the  road,  on  the  Ridge  Road,  and  had  some  con- 
near  a  piece  of  woods,  there  being  no  versatton  with  him.  That  in  ten  or 
house  much  nearer  if  any,  than  Han-  fifteen  minutes  aflerwardt,  a  hack  drove 
ford's.  He  there  leil  his  passengers  in  up  to  the  door,  the  horses  were  taken 
the  road,  turned  his  carriage  anddrove  from  it,  and  Capt.  Allen's  hitched  to  it : 
back  to  Rochester. — He  observed  his  they  were  taken  from  the  orchard  where 
passengers  very  slightly  after  they  got  they  were  drawing  apples ;  the  person 
out,  bat  did  not  see  any  one  without  a  who  came  in  the  sulkey  helping  to  har- 
hat,  nor  did  he  see  any  force  or  violence  ness  them.  The  carriage  was  dark 
«sed.  Nothing  passed  between  him  and  brown,  and  was  closed;  stood  in  the 
his  passengers  respecting  compensation;  road ;  no  person  got  out  of  it  or  got  in  ; 
he  did  not  know  any  oi  them,  and  has  the  driver  who  came  with  the  carriage, 
never  seen  any  of  them  since  to  recog-  there,  went  on  with  it  to  the  west. 
nise  them.  He  was  paid  by  Chesebro,  This  was  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  A. 
ssme  months  afterwards,  and  after  the  M.  The  next  day,  about  6  P.  M.,  she 
latter  had  been  tried,  and  while  be  was  saw  the  same  carriage  return  from  the 
in  jail.    On  his  return  to  Rochester  he  west ;  there  were  no  passengers,  and  the 
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ourtainfl  were  op.    It  was  dmen  by  the  dnven  by  the  penon  described  bj  S.  D. 

same  person  who  drove  it  west  the  day  Luce  and  Israel  Murdock;  and  they  aki» 

before.  —  Capt  Alleu's  horees  were  tap  coocar  in  the  statement  that  it  was  a 

ken  from  it,  and  those  which  had  come  very  wrarm  day. 

from  the  east  and  had  remained  in  the  Seymour  Murdock  testifies  that  on  the 

meanwhile  at  Allen's  were  harneesed  to  same  day  ^between  the  tenth  and  fifteenth 

it,  and  it  drove  on  towards  Rochester,  of  September,  eighteen    bondred  and 

Aileti  did  not  keep  a  public  house.     It  twenty -si  jc,  and  a  day  on  which  bis  son 

was  a  pleasant,  warm  day.  Israel  was  absent  at  Perry's,  as  the  east- 

By  the  testimony  of  Sil/u  Luce  it  ap-  em  stage  arrived  and  the  paasenfen 

pears  that  about  the  middle  of  September  came  into  the  house,  one  of  them,  whom 

eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  he  he  does  not  know  and  has  never  seen 

saw  Mr  M.  who  resided  at  Gaines,  about  since,  took  him  aside  and  asked  htm  if 

fifteen  miles  west  of  Clarkson,  riding  he  was  a  royal  arch  mason?     Witness 

one  horse  and  leading  another  towards  said  he  was  not :  at  the  request  of  this 

a  carriage  that  was  standing  in  the  road,  person  the  witness  fiirnished  him  with 

from  which  the  horses  were  taken,  and  pen,  ink  and  paper,  with  which  he  wrote 

those  brought  by  Mr  M.  were  harnessed,  a  line  to  J.  B.  and  sent  ahoy,  whom  wit* 

and  he  mounted  tiie  box  and  drove  the  ness  furnished,  with  it.    In  about  half  an 

carriage  on  to  tiie  west.    This  was  about  hour  J.  B.  came  to  the  house,  and  he  and 

twelve  o'clock.     He  describes  the  car-  the  stranger  conversed  together  on  the 

riane  as  a  dark  colored,  he  should  think  platform  ;  he  did  not  hear  what  paseed. 

dark  green;  the  curtains  were  drawn  and  The  stranger,  with  theother  passengers, 

the  windows  of  the  door  up  on  the  side  got  into  the  stage  and  it  drove  06*10  the 

Wiiich  he  passed,  and  the  front  and  rear  west      After  the  witness  had  got  his 

were  closed;  it  Imd  been  for  several  dinner  and  came  out  to  the  frontdoor,  he 

days,  and  then  was,  unusually  warm  saw  J.  B.  coming  towards  the  hoose  on 

weather.  one  horse  and  leading  another ;  he  pot 

IsracJ.  Murdock  testifies,  tint  on  the  them  under  the  shed  and  asked  for  feed 

tliirteentlt  of  September,  eightet-ti  hun-  for  them,  which  was  furnished.   He  and 

dred  and  twenty-six,  not   far  from  the  witness  were  on  the  platform  in  fsontof 

middleof  the  day, he  was  standing  at  the  the  bouse,  when  witness  saw  a  close 

house  of  J.  L.  Perry,  about  nine  miles  cairiage  coming  from  the  east,  driven  by 

west  of  Gaines  ;  he  saw  a  carriage  com-  the  person  described  by  S.  D.  Luce  and 

ing  westward,  driven  by as  he  Israel  Murdock  ;  he  was  on  the  box  on 

supposed,  and  whom  he  knew  perfectly  the  near  side  ;  there  was  another  man 

well ;  he  nodded  to  the  driver,  who  did  with  him  on  the  off  side,  who  was  un> 

not  return  the  salutation,  which  caused  known   t>   witness.    There   were   two 

some  doubt  of  his  identity  ;  the  carriage  roads  which  passed  the  house,  one  di- 

was  closed,  it  was  dark  colored,  should  rectly  by  it,  the  other  about  four  rods  ofil 

think  a  brown  or  a  chocolate  color  ;  on  The  carri^e  took  the  lower  road.     He 

the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  Sep-  was  well  acquainted  with  the  driver,  but 

tember,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-  no  sign  of  recognition  passed  between 

six,  he  met  the  same  carriage  in  the  them.     Alter  tlie  carriage  had  pasted  a 

street  at  Rochester,  it  was  then  coming  few  rods,  the  driver  stopped  it  and  beck- 

from  the  west.    At  about  ten  or  eleven  oned  to  J.  B.  who  was  standing  with  wit- 

odock  in  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  ness  on  the  platform.    J.  B.  went  to  the 

the  witness  was  at  his  house,  two  or  driver  of  the  carriage,  who  dismounted 

three  miles  west  of  Perry^s   when  the  from  his  box,  and  the  two  appeared  to 

same  carriage  drove  up  from  the  west  converse  together  for  a  short  time,  not 

driven  by  the  person  whom  he  supposed  a  quarter  of  a  minute.     The  driver  of 

he  saw  driving  it  on  the  day  before  from  the  carriage  mounted  his  box  and  drove 

the  east;  the  curtains  were  then  up.  on.     J.  B.  took  his  horses  from  the  shed. 

The  stage  for  the  east  was  about  ready  mounted  one,  led  tlie  other,  and  went 

to  depart,  in  which  witness  was  going  ;  on  ai\er  the  carriage,  which  was  the  last 

and  as  he  was  about  to  get  into  it,  J.  B.  witness  saw  of  him.     He  describes  the 

called  to  him,  and  handed  him  a  paper  carriage  as  being  oldish  and  dark  colored, 

to  do  some  business  for  him  at  Roches-  thought  it  was  a  chocolate  color ;  the 

ter.  curtains  were  closed  ;  he  knew  the  hor- 

The  progress  of  the  carriage  west  was  ses  perfectly  well  *,  they  belonged  to  a 

further  traced  by  Lyman  Turner  and  certain  person  in  Gaines. 

Lewis  Soper,  who  describe  it  as  being  David  Van  Home   testifies  that  the 

closed,  and  of  a  dark  color,  and  as  being  day  before  the  installation  at  Lewistoy 
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(which  was  proved  bj  others  to  have  on  to  Lewiston,  where  another  carriage 
been  on  the  fourteenth  of  September,)  was  procured,  and  the  same  persons  who 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  he  came  on  from  Wright's  ^t  into  it,  and 
was  sitting  on  the  front  stoop  of  a  store  no  otiiers.  From  Lewiston  they  went 
at  Johnson's  Creek,  five  miles  west  of  to  the  ferry  at  Youngstown ;  on  their 
Murdock's  when  he  saw  a  carriage,  way  another  person  got  into  the  carriage, 
which  he  thinks  was  closed,  pass  to  the  Th«;  testimony  of  Corydon  Fox,  relating 
west,  driven  by  the  person  described  by  to  this  part  of  the  transaction,  is  perfect- 
8.  D.  Luce  and  Israel  Murdock  ;  about  ly  correct.  The  object  was  to  get  Mor- 
half  an  hour  after  the  hack  passed  he  gan  away  from  Miller,  into  the  interior 
saw  J.  B.  come  on  from  the  east  and  pass  of  the  country  on  a  farm.  At  the  ferrv 
to  the  west,  riding  one  horse  and  leading  he  crossed,  with  Morgan,  into  Canada; 
another.  He  knew  J.  B.  well;  he  four  persons  besides  himself,  went  over ; 
lived  three  or  four  miles  to  the  east  of  tliey  went  in  the  usual  ferry  boat.  The 
witness.  The  day  was  warm  and  pleas-  arrangements  in  Canada,  u>r  the  recep- 
ant.  tion  ofMorgan  not  being  com  pie  ted,  they 
On  the  trial  of  John  Whitney,  Eli  returned.  It  was  thought  best  to  wait  a 
Bntee  was  called  as  a  witness  on  the  few  days.  Morgan  was  brought  back  to 
part  of  the  defendant  and  testified  as  fol-  this  side,  and  put  in  the  magazine  in 
lows:  some  six  or  eight  days  before  Wm.  fort  Niagara,to await  the  preparations  on 
Morgan  was  brought  to  Niagara,  a  gen-  the  other  side  to  receive  him.  Witness 
tieman  from  Batavia  told  the  witness  left  him  in  the  magazine  some  time  be- 
that  Morgan  was  willing  to  go  away  from  fore  day,  —  it  was  past  midnight.  He 
Miller  ;  and  the  gentleman  wanted  him,  has  never  seen  him  irom  that  day  to  this 
(Bruce,  )  to  assist  in  getting  him  away  ;  and  has  never  had  any  communications 
which  he  declined.  A  short  time  before  from  any  person  as  to  what  was  done 
Morgan  came  to  Niagara,  he  (Bruce,)  with  him. 

^ad  been  requested  by  Mr  T.  to  prepare        The  conversation  he  had  with  Morgan 

a  cell  for  hjm  in  the  jail,  and  was  told  on  the  way,  was,  that  he  was  goms 

that  Morgan  would  be  there  that  night,  among  his  niends ;  he  was  easy  and  said 

On  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth  of  Sep-  nothing.     He  did  not  actually  see  Mor 

tember,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-  gan   until  their  arrival    at    Lewiston. 

six  he  was  first  apprised  that  Wm.  Mor-  When   he  got  out  of  the  carriage,  he 

gan  was  coming  on  the  rid^e  road.     He  locked  arms  with  the  two  men  who  were 

was  then  informed  of  it  by  Uurage  Smith  with  witness  ;  He  did  not  appear  feeble, 

and  another  person,  then  living  at  Lock-  He   then  supposed  that   Morgan  went 

port,  at  that  place.    They  told  him  Mor-  voluntarily.     They  did  not  drink  any- 

gan  had  come,and  was  going  into  Canada  thing  but  once,  which   was  at  Moly 

voluntarily  ;  they  said  he  came  peacea-  neaux's.     Morgan  had  a  handkerchief 

bly  ;  and  wanted  witness  to  assist  them  over  his  eyes  while  with  witness ;  and 

in  getting  him  along.  He  demurred,  but  had  a  hat  on.     Witness  supposed,  and 

finally  went  to  the  house  of  Solomon  C.  was  informed,  that  the  object  of  putting 

Wright,  on  the  ridge  road,  two  or  three  a  handkerchief  over  his  eyes,  was,  that 

miles  north  of  Lockport.  He  came  there  he  should  not  discern  those  who  rode 

between  nine  and  ten  o'clock   in   the  with  him. 

evening,  and  saw  several  persons  there  Robert  Mohjneaux  testifies  that  in  Sep- 
not  belonging  to  the  house.  As  he  was  tember,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
going  to  Wright's,  he  met  several  per-  six,  he  lived  on  the  ridge  road  thirteen 
sons  on  foot,  on  the  road  to  Lockport.  miles  east  of  Lewiston,  and  about  twen- 
At  Wright's  he  found  a  carriage,  wnich  tyone  miles  west  of  Murdock's.  On  the 
he  ffot  into,  together  with  Wm.  Morgan  night  of  the  thirteenth  of  that  month,  he 
ana  David  Hague  who  is  now  dead,  was  called  up  by  Eli  Bruce,  who  wanted 
There  were  no  other  persons  in  the  car-  a  pair  of  horses  to  put  before  a  carriage 
riage ',  it  was  driven  by  a  person  whom  that  stood  in  the  road,  to  go  to  Lewiston. 
he  knew.  The  curtains  ot  the  carringe  He  got  his  horses  from  the  pasture,  and 
were  closed  and  the^ windows  of  the  assisted  the  driver  of  the  carriage  in 
doors  were  up.  They  drove  on  to  Moly-  harnessing  them.  The  horses  that  came 
neaux*B  taVein,  (about  six  miles  from  with  the  carriage  were  taken  off  and  put 
Wright's  as  appears  from  other  testimo-  into  the  barn.  The  horses  were  driven 
ny.)  When  they  arrived  there,  another  to  the  west  by  J.  B.  The  carriage  was 
person  rode  upon  horseback^  soon  afler  ;  closed.  Bruce  got  into  it ;  witness  could 
be  did  not  stop,  and  witness  does  not  notsee  whether  there  were  other  persons 
know  what  became  of  him.    They  drove  in  it  or  not.    There  was  another  person 
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mboot  the  cunute  who  had  a  bont,  and  his  paasen^era  got  oat,  and  went  ofl^ 

whom  witoeat  did  not  know.    When  ha  four  of  them  in  a  row,  and  appeared  tm 

roae  in  the  morning  found  his  own  horaea  him  to  lock  arms.  Witneaa  unmediatelj 

returned  to  the  sUble,  and  thoae  which  asked  Brace  if  he  should  wait  for  him. 

eame  from  the  east,  with  their  driver,  He  said,  no ;  you  can  go  baek  aboui 

were  gone.  your  business.    He  turned  hie  eaniaffe 

WiUiam  Molyneauz  testifies,  substan-  round,  and  went  back  to  Lewieton.  He 

tiall?,  to  the  same  leading  facts.  did  not  observe  anything  singular  in  the 

The  testimony  of  Corydon  Fox,  is  mannerof  the  persons  who  eot  oat  of  hie 

given  at  large  in  the  appendix  6.    He  carriage ;  they  got  out  on  me  weet  side, 

was  in  the  employ  of  Samuel  Barton,  at  which  was  next  to  the  river .:  be  tomed 

Lewiston,  as  a  stage  driver ;  about  the  his  carriage  round  on  the  other  aide, 

time  of  the  installation  of  a  chapter,  at  He  says  he  never  drove  up  into  the  baek 

that  place,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  street  and  took  out  passengers,  on  anj 

twentysix,  and  the  same  evening,  or  the  other  occasion  than  that  to  which  hie 

evening  before,  he  was  directed  by  his  has  now  testified. 

employer  to  put  a  pair  of  horses  to  a  car-  Other  corroborative  testimony  has 
riage,  and  bring  them  to  a  tavern,  called  been  given,  relating  to  the  manner  in 
the  frontier  house.  He  harnessed  his  which  the  passengers  got  out  of  the  hack 
horses,  and  drove  to  the  stage  office,  into  Fox's  carriage,  but  it  is  not  deemed 
from  which  he  started  to  go  to  the  fVon-  material  to  detail  it  here, 
tier  house,  when  teAi  Bruce  methim,|^ot  From  the  evidence  of  Hiram  B.  Hop- 
upon  the  box  of  the  carriage  with  him,  kins,  and  from  other  testimony  taken 
and  directed  him  to  drive  around  to  a  before  the  srand  jury  of  Niagara,  it  ap- 
back  street,  near  another  carriage ;  he  pears  that  during  the  installation  at  Lew- 
drove  up  to  a  hack  that  was  standing  iston,  on  the  fourteenth,  it  was  known 
without  any  horses  before  it,  in  the  bacl  to  several  persons  assembled  there,  that 
street,  in  the  road  leading  to  Yuungs-  William  Morgan  had  been  carried 
town.  One  or  two  persons  were  standing  through,  and  was  at  fort  Niagara  ;  thai 
near,  about  the  carriage,  as  he  drove  up.  a  messenger  was  sent  by  a  certain  per- 
Some  persons  got  out  of  the  carriage  son  at  YoungstowntoLewiston.on  that 
without  horses  into  that  which  he  drove ;  day,  with  directions  to  tell  0>1.  King,  or 
he  believes  three  got  into  his  carriage,  the  tailor  from  Lockpert,  (D.  Ha^w^ 
He  did  not  get  off  his  box.  He  has  no  that  the  man  in  the  fort  was  making  a 
recollection  of  seeing  any  one  with  a  no)^e  or  disturbance,  and  that  some  ai 
handkerchief,  or  any  thingf  sinffulot  them  must  come  down.  He  met  Hagva 
ahont  his  head  ;  or  observed  anyUiing  at  Lewiston,  and  delivered  the  message; 
singular  in  the  manner  of  the  persons  Hague  said  he  would  go  down  thm, 
getting  into  his  carriage,  nor  anvthing  andstarted  off. 

singular  in  their  manner,  in  other  re-  Before  the  same  body,  the  confesoioos 

spects,  that  he  recollects.     This  was  of  a  person  who  has  not  yet  been  tried, 

between  ten  o'clock  P.  M.  and  midnight,  were  proved.    So  much  as  tends  to  the 

He  had  been  asleep.     He  was  told  by  implication  of  himself,  is  here  omitted. 

Bruce  to  drive  to  Toungstown ;  which  This  person  stated  that  a  man  had  been 

he  did.    Just  before  he  ^ot  there  Bruce  brought  to  the  fort  and  confined  there, 

told  him  to  stop  at  Col.  King's,  and  he  in  September,  eighteen  hundred    and 

■topped  there  accordingly.     Bruce  got  twentysix.    The  man  was  in  char^  (rf* 

out  of  the  carriage,  called  to  King,  and    ,  until  the  latter  went  away  tem- 

rapped  at  the  door.    King  came  down,  porally  ;    when   the  man   was  put  in 

opened  the  door,  and  had  some  conver-  charge  of             ,  who  had  the  care  of 

lAtion  with  Bruce.    While  Bruce  was  him  for  several  days;  until  one  mom  ing, 

standing  at  King's  door,  some  one  in  (believed  by  the  witness  to  be  the  nine- 

the  carriage  asked  for  some  water,  in  a  teenth  of  September,)  the  man  confined 

?oice  like  a  woman's  voice ;  it  was  not  in  the  fort  was  missing ;  he  was  gone, 

harsh  as  a  man  would  speak.     Bruce  The  person  making  the  confession  deni- 

answered,  and  said ,  you  shall  have  some  ed  that  he  had  any  hand  in  getting  away 

in  a  moment.    Col.  King  and  Bruce  got  the  person  in  the  fort 

in  to  the  carriage.    Witness  asked  Bruce  A  witness  examined  before  amuod 

whether  he  should  stop  at  Phillip's  tay-  jury  previous  to  the  death  of  Col.  Kinr, 

em,  and  which  was  a  little  below  King's,  has  testified  that  some  time  aAer  the  aS- 

Bruce  said,  no;   drive  on  to  the  fort,  duction  of  William  Morgan,  and  he 

He  drove  to  near  the  burying  ground,  should  think  at  least  two  weeks,  and  not 

where  he  wAa  told  to  stop.    He  did  ao,  lon|rer  than  six  weekt  theieaiWr,  he 
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Uamt  that  the  dead  body  of  a  man  had  tion  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  car- 
been  found,  which  had  floated  npon  the  rjrini;  him  to  Lewiston. 
beach  one  or  two  miles  below  fort  Niaga-  The  fact  has  appeared  in  the  yarious 
ra,  and  that  a  coroner's  jury  had  been  trials  and  investigations  which  I  have 
called  to  view  it.     At  this  time  he  met  conducted^thatallthepersons  who  have 
Col.  King  at  Lewiston;  he  was  passing  been  in  any  way  implicated  in  the  out- 
toand   fro  on  the  steps  of  the  Frontier  rage  upon  William  Morgan,  from  its 
House.   He  called  to  witness,  who  went  commencement  at  Bata  via  to  itstermina- 
tohim,  and  Col.  Kmg  said, Doctor,  don't  tion  at  fort  Niagara,  belonged  to  the 
you  want  a  subject  ?    The  witness  said  masonic  fraternity,  with  the  exception  of 
iie  did  not    King  said,  Uiere  is  a  body  Hiram  Hubbard  and  Corydon  Fox ;  and 
floated  on  the  beach — ^you  can  take  it  that  those  who  are  charged  with  haying 
to  the  fort,  you  know  there  is  nobody  taken  the  most  active  part,  belonged  to 
there  but      .       ,  and  you  can  have  any  the  degree  of  royal  arch  masons.     Hay- 
room  you  please.     Tlie  witness  replied  ing  ascertained  this  fact,  it  appeared  to 
that  the  body  would  not  be  of  any  use,  be  a  solemn  duty  to  object  to  any  toyal 
as  it  had  probably  been  spoilt  by  the  arch  companions  sitting  as  jurors  upon 
water.     King  said,  Uncle  Kelly,  (the  the  trial  of  indictments  against  their 
coroner,^  has  summoned  me ;  I  told  him  brethren  for  that  offence.     At  the  last  of 
I  had  business  at  Lewiston,  and  could  tliose  trials  (he  objection  was  accordingly 
not  stay  ;  1  am  afraid  it  is  the  body  of  made,  in  two  instances,  and  in  both  the 
Morgan  ;  should  it  prove  to  be  so,  we  verdicts  of  the  triers  were  against  the 
•hallhear  tonight.    You  must  go  tonight  indiflerency  uf  the  jurors  challenged, 
and  take  it  up  and  hide  it,  and  take  care  In  the  trial  of  those  challenges,  the  na- 
of  it ;  you  must  put  it  where  it  can  never  ture  of  the  masonic  institution,  and  the 
be  found.  King  was  extremely  agitated,  secret  si^ns  and  obligations  of  its  mem- 
and  the  witness  was  alarmed  for  him,  as  hers,  so  tar  as  they  were  supposed  to 
he  evidently  believed  it  was  the  body  bear  upon  the  question  at  issue,  were  de- 
of  Morgan.     Witness  answered,  if  you  veloped  and  proved  by  witnesses,  some 
have  got  into  any  difficulty^,  you  must  of  whom  had  abandoned  the  society,  as 
work  your  way  out,  I  will  nave  nothing  well  as  by  one  who  still  adhered  to  it. 
to  do  with  it.     King  turned  to  witness,  Entertaining  doubts  whether  this  testi- 
and  said  he  must  go.     Witness  said  he  mony  falls  within   that  description   of 
should  not,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  evidence  which  tlie  legislature  seem  to 
with  it.     Upon  this  the  manner  andap-  have  intended  should  be  reported,  it  has 
pearance  of  King  became  changed,  and  been  emitted.     It  has  appeared  in  the 
he  said,  as  if  in  a  jocose  way,  I  guess  it  course  of  one  of  the  trials,  that  in  one 
is  Morgan,  it  is  Morgan,  and  lauehed  instance,  application  was  made  by  one 
quite  heartily,  as  if  he  had  passed  a  joke  of  the  persons  implicated,  for  a  contribu- 
upon   witness — The    witness  did    not  tion  from  the  funds  of  a  distant  lodge  and 
think  it  was  a  ioke  by  any  means.  King  chapter  in  Jefierson  county,  to  be  ap- 
knew  him  to  be  a  mason.     No  further  plied  for  the  relief  of  Bruce  and  others 
direct  judicial  evidence  has  come  to  my  engaged  in  the  abduction  of  Morgan,  who 
knowledge  respecting  the  fate  ofWil-  were  represented  as  being  persecuted. 
Ham  Morgan,  except  the  testimony  of  a  Judicial  evidence  ofthe  application  of  the 
witnesagiven  before  the  grand  jury  who  funds  of  any  lodge  or  chapter  to  such 
has  been  excluded  from  testifying  on  the  purposes,ha8  not  come  to  my  knowledge, 
trials  of  some  ofthe  parties  implicated,  indeed  the  course  of  my  official  inqui- 
on  the  ground  of  his  religious  disbelief,  ries  has  not  been  directed  to  ascertain 
and  which  therefore  does  not  seem  pro-  any  such  fact. 

per  to  be  embodied  in  this  report.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  virtue 
From  all  the  information  which  has  and  intelligence  of  a  people,  worthy  of  a 
been  received,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  free  government,  the  crimes  committed 
death  of  William  Morgan,  [of  which  upon  William  Morgan  excited  almost 
little  doubt  if  generally  entertained,]  universal  indignation,  in  that  section  of 
was  not  contemplated  until  he  was  the  country  particularly,  which  was  the 
brought  back  from  Canada.  Indeed  no  scene  of  their  perpetration.  Popular 
Tery  definite  purpose  appears  to  have  meetings  were  held,at  which  committees 
been  originally  formed.  The  immediate  were  appointed  to  investigate  the  trans- 
exigency  teems  to  have  been  his  remo-  action,  and  to  aid  in  bringing  the  olfend- 
yal  at  all  events,  and  his  final  dispoeition  ers  to  justice.  Some  of  these  committees 
probably  did  not  enter  into  the  calcula-  have  employed  themselves  in  diverting 
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tfaepublie  Mntiai«Bttotk«lbnMlio»of  ttifidi  of  junra  lis?«  bMB  emutmulif 
a  politic&I  partjt  wluch  aroirs  as  iu  ob-  alarmed  with  the  appralMMu»,  that  they 
ject  ^e  entire  overthrow  of  the  masonic  mi^t  themeehres  act  oiider  the  inflo- 
institution  ;  and  as  the  means  of  aecom>  enee  of  the  ezistiBg  irritation, 
pushing  that  end,  the  election  to  office  Bot  in  &et  there  has  bean  no  aoeh 
of  such  persons  ou  W  as  will  unite  in  their  connexion,  and  it  is  dse  to  the  boaor 
policy.  Many  of  our  moet.intelli^nt  and  dignity  of  the  ffoyemment,  and  to 
nl low-citizens  refuse  to  co-operate  in  the  pnrity  of  the  administration  of  jns- 
what  they  deem  an  undistinguwhiag and  tice,  that  the  error  should  be  exposed, 
intolerant  proscription.  Entertaining  an  The  doty  has  been  felt  to  be  as  impeH- 
honest  belief  that  the  masonic  institution  ous  as  the  task  was  difficult,  to  preeerre 
has  become  useless,  if  it  ever  was  Tslna-  the  judicial  proceedings  which  have 
ble  ;  that  from  the  nature  of  its  organize-  taken  place  on  the  subject,  wholly  and 
tion  it  is  liable  to  be  perverted  to  wicked  absolutely  fVee  irom  the  contasMnsHon 
and  dnngerous  purposes,  and  that  in  of  any  party  influence  whateTer.  And  I 
this  country  secrecy  and  mystery  are  report  to  your  Excellency,  that  this  ob> 
unnecessary  and  suspicious — they  yet  ject  has  been  accomplished,  as  far  as  the 
refuse  to  criminate  all  the  members  of  frailty  of  human  nature  would  allow, 
the  society  in  the  misdeeds  of  a  compar-  Indeed  the  public  sentiment  in  relatson 
atively  small  number,  and  they  deem  to  the  prosecutions,  has  undei^ne  a 
sober  and  calm  appeals  lo  the  under-  change.  The  feverish  anxiety  and  irri- 
standin^  of  the  community  to  be  a  more  tation  which  were  produced  by  an  ap- 
efiectual  mode  of  procuring  an  abandon-  prehension  that  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment ofthe  masonic  institution,  than  any  ment  would  not  be  efficiently  exerted, 
party  association,  which  may  be  subject  that  it  would  be  unequal  to  a  fiill  de- 
to  the  imputation  of  personal  motives.  velopment  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  have 

The  effect  of  the  political  organization  yielded  to  a  conviction  that  all  coastito- 

alliided  to.  has  been  to  compel  a  more  tional  and  legitimate  measures  which 

strict  and  close  union  among  those  mem-  could  be  adopted,  have  been  sedulously 

bers  of  the  fraternity,  who  will  adhere  to  employed, and  have  resulted  in  throving^ 

it,  and  to  excite  a  sympathy  in  their  much  light  upon  the  transaction.     The 

fkvor  among  their  friends  and  fellow-  public  uiind  has  therefore  become  much 

citizens,  and  thus  to  retard  and  obstruct  tranquillized,  and  instead  of  vindictive 

the  attainment  of  the  professed  object  hostility  against  those  implicated,  they 

The  irritation  produced  by  this  state  are  now  rather  considered  as  the  infato- 
of  things  has  been  most  disastrous  to  the  ated  instruments  of  a  bad  institutioB. 
peace  and  happiness  of  society  in  that  tlian  as  culpable  moral  agents;  and  free- 
portion  of  the  state.  It  has  minified  in  masonry,  its  obligations  and  its  secresy, 
the  business  and  in  all  the  relations  of  have  become  the  objects  of  deep  and  ex- 
life,  and  has  affected  almost  every  ques-  tensive  hostility.  A  strong  ieelii^  of 
tion  of  a  public  nature.  Your  Excellen-  individual  sympathy  hss  arisen  in  iav<ff' 
ey,  therefore,  will  not  be  surprised  by  of  the  accused,  of  which  a  remarkable 
the  information,  that  efforts  have  been  instance  has  recently  been  furnished  in 
made  on  both  sides,  to  connect  it  with  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  rendered  under  a 
the  public  prosecutions^  against  the  per-  state  of  evidence,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
sons  charged  with  a  participation  in  the  would  have  afforded  very  plausiUe 
outrages  upon  William  Morgan.  On  the  grounds  for  a  contrary  result.  I  have 
one  side,  it  probably  has  been  supposed  conceived  Uiis  statement  of  the  actual 
that  their  political  objects  would  be  pro-  condition  of  publio  sentiment^  in  the 
moted  by  a  belief  of  the  existence  of  western  part  of  this  state,  to  be  demand- 
soch  a  connexion  Their  opponents  ed,  as  well  for  the  information  oi  the 
have  concurred  in  efforts  to  impress  the  govemntent,  as  to  correct  the  ukaay  and 
same  belief,  probably  with  the  expecta^  extravagant  errors  prevailing  on  that 
tion  of  diverting  the  sentiment  against  subiect. 

what  is  called  *  the  excitement,'  and  of  Notwithstanding  much  labour  and  time 

being  able  to  attribute  to   that  cause  ^ve  been  devotea  to  the  investi^tion, 

alone,  any  convictions  of  the  accused  it  will  probably  be  supposed  that  its  pio> 

which  might  take  place.    Indeed  this  gross  has  been  slow,  and  to  thoee  unas- 

bas  been  uie  most  effectual  weapon  of  <)uainted  with  the  difficulties  attending 

defence,  on  the  various  trials,  in  which  it,  it  may  appear  to  have  been  uaneces- 

the   pending    prosecutions   have  been  sarily    procrastinated.      The   occasion 

most  erroneously  and  unjustly  attributed  seems    therefore   to    require   that  the 

to  political  motives,  and  in  which  the  causes  of  the  delay  should  be  stated. 
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Ffon  IIm  tamebtn  of  the  ma<iiiic  w>Ub#«Mii  bow  Muok  tiBia  floid  eflbrl 

fistaffiiity,  wko  alill  adhtra  to  it,  and  who  bare  beea  reqnirad  to  diBooTer  tottinM- 

•oonaider  themBolrea    included  in  iht  iij,to  c^lectthe  AecoMary  witnoMM 

warfare  of  which  an  aecA>unt  has  been  aiid  to  secvre  their  attendance  before  the 

given,  no  aetietance  whate? er  has  been  Teriont  grand  jories,  and  at  different 

leceived^altbonghtbeoocaeionademand-  ceiirtB,  where  tarials  were  had  or  were 

ing  it  have  been  frequent.    With  but  expected. 

few  exceptions,  witnessea  who  still  be-  Some  of  the  indictments  which  had 

longed  to  the  institution,  have  been  re-  been  fb«nd  under  the  direction  of  my 

luctant  in  their  attendance  at  court,  and  predecessor,  it  was  asoertained  were  ir- 

apparently  indisposed  to  testify.    Diffi-  regular,  for  cassee    which  were    not 

eulties  which  never  occurred  in  any  known  to  him,  and  which  were  bejond 

other  prosecution,  have  been  met  at  his  control ;  and  in  those  cases  new  in- 

every  step. — Witnesses  have  been  se-  dictments  became  necessary.     There 

creted,  they  have  been  sent  off  into  are  now  pending  and  untried,  in  the 

Canada,  and  into  different  states  of  the  county  of  Niagara,  indictments  against 

Union.    They  have  been  apprised  of  twelve  persons  ;  in  the  county  of  Onta^ 

process  beinff  issued  to  compel  their  at-  rio  against  two  persons ;  and  in  the 

tendance ,and  have  thereby  been  enabled  county  of  Gene8Bee,against  four  persons, 

to  evade  its  service.     In  one  instaace,  A.t  the  general  sessions  in  Ontario,  in 

after  a  party  implicated  had  been  arrest-  May  last,  Eli  Bruce,  who  had  been  pre  • 

ed  and  brought  into  this  state,  he  was  viously  tried  and  con victed  foraconspi- 

decoyed  from  the  custody  of  the  iedi-  racy  to  carry  off  William  Morgan,  bni 

vidnal  having  hiiii  in  charge,  and  finally  whose  sentence  had  been  suspended,  to 

-escaped.    These  occurrences  have  been  take  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court, 
«o  numerous  and  various,  as  to  forbid  the«  upon  a  question  of  law,  was  adjudged  to 

belief  that  thev  were  the  result  of  indi-  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  two 

vidual  effort  alone,  and  they  have  evinc-  years  and  four  months.    At  the  same 

ed  the  concert  of  so  many  afleuts  as  to  court  John  Whitney  and  James  GilUs 

indicate  an  extensive  combination  to  were  tried  for  the  same  offence ;  with 

screen  from  punishment  those  charged  respect  to  the  latter,  the  jur^  did  not 

with  a  participation  in  the  offence  upon  agree  ;  the  former  was  convicted  and 

William  Morgan.    No  evidence,  how-  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  county 

ever,  has  come  to  my  knowledge  to  justi-  jail  for  one  year  -and  three  months, 

fy  the  belief  that  the   members  of  the  The  circuit  and  oyer  an<i  terminer 

masonic  institution  ffenerally ,  have  been  which  were  appointea  for  Niagara  coun- 

enffaged  in  any  sucn  combination.  ty,  in  April  last,  failed  in  consequence 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  testi-  of  the  indisposition  of  the  circuit  judge, 

mony  which  has  been  detailed  in  this  In  July,  a  special  circuit  and  oyer  and 

report,  can  be  produced  on  any  one  trial,  terminer  were  held  in  that  county,  at 

Some  of  the  witnesses  have  escaped  be-  which  the  indictments  then  pendin|p 

jond  the  reach  of  legal  process ;  others  there  were  removed  by  the  defendants, 

peremptorily    refuse    to    testify,    and  by  certiorari,  into  the  supreme  court, 

they  are  in  such  a  situation,  that  they  The  circuit  appointed  to  be  held  in  that 

suppose  themselves  beyond  the  legal  county,  in  the  month  of  November  last, 

means  of  coercion.    Facts  and  oircum-  failed,  in  conseouenee  of  the  prolonged 

stmoces  which  have  been  fully  proved  sitting  oftheOileanscircuit,  so  that  the 

on  a  previous  trial  by  direct  testimony,  indictments  pending  there  could  not  be 

require  therefore  to  be  established  on  brought  to  trial.    In  August  last,  a  cir- 

other  occasions,  by  circumstantial  evi-  cuit  and  a  court  ef  oyer  and  terminer 

dence. — From  the  number  and  variety  were  held  in  Monroe  county,  by  Judge 

of  the  witnesses  to  be  examined,  and  tfaie  Edwards,  of  the  first  district,  at  which 

eomplicated  nature  of  the  questions  to  be  the  only  indictment  then  pending  there 

determined,  the  investigations  and  the  was  removed  into  the  supreme  court,  by 

trials  necessarily  occupy  much  time.  the  defendant.   At  the  last  October  term 

Until  the  expiration  of  the  |>eriod  pre-  of  that  court,  a  special  motion  was  made 

scribed  by  law,  for  commencing  prose-  by  the   defendant  in  that  indictment, 

ovtiens,  I  have  attended  all  the  courts  which  was  argued  and  denied ;  at  the 

in  the  different  ooonties  where  indict-  present  term  the  defendant  has  iliter- 

ments  oould  be  found,  and  have  examin-  posed  a  special  plea  in  abatement.  Theee 

ed   witnesses  befi>re  the  grand  juries  proceedings  have  bhberto  prevented  the 

Munmoned  at  snob  courts  respectively,  joining  issue  upon  the  g«ilt  or  innoeeaoe 

From  what  bae  been  already  stated,  it  of  the  defendant.    Im  November  last, 
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Elihti  Mather  was  tri^d  at  the  Orieant  Citt    or    New   Tomx.  —  Fiitasckc. 

circoit,  and  after  a  trial  of  ten  dajri  waa  — ^The  following  abetract  of  the  annoal 

acquitted.    A  motion  for  a  new  trial  has  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  citj  of 

been  made  apon  a  case  settled,  which  New  York   exhibits  the   state   of  the 

has  been  urged  at  the  present  term  of  finances  of  that  citj,  and  the  extent  of 

the  supreme  court,  and  is  not  yet  deci*  the  receipts    and  expenditures   of  its 

ded.     What  jet  remains  to  be  done  will  treasury  : 

be  seen  from  these  details.  The  balance  in  the  treas- 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  what  time  urj  on  the  31st  Decern- 

will  be  requisite  to  bring  the  pending  her,  ]8S^,  was                       #1>1^  ^ 

Krosecutions  to  a  termination.     It  may  Received  into  the  treasury 

e  safely  affirmed,  boweyer,  that  tliey  to  Slst  Dec.  1890,            1,036,940  40 

cannot  be  terminated  by  trials,  before  ■ 

the  expiration  of  the  term  prescribed  as  fl  ,038,089  30 

the  duration  of  the  act,  continuing  in  Paid  out  on  1551  warrants,  1,033,419  70 

force  tlie  statute  which  originally  au-  

thorised  the  employment  of  a  special  Balance   in   the   treasury 

counsel.  Slst  Dec.  1H30,                     $4,669  60 

Considering  the  numbtr  of  witnesses  

required  on  the  trial  of  the  indictments.  The  debt  due  by  the  city 

and  the  extraordinary  difficulties  attend-  on  the  31  st  December, 

ing  the  compelling  their  attendance  by  1821),  was                           $869,639  23 

the  usual  means,  some  of  which  haye  The  debt  due  hj  the  city 

been  stated,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  and  I  on  3l8t  Dec.  1830,              774,555  66 

respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  ex-  

tending  the  provisions  or  sections  22, 23  «  Decrease  $11 5,083  57 

and  24,  of  Title  2d  of  Chapter  and  4th  The  balance  due  the  corporation  for 

Part  of  the  Revised  Staiutes,  so  as  to  the  late  State  Prison  lots  of  ntmnd  at 

confer  the  power  which  is  there  given  Greenwich,  is  $67,975,  which   will  be 

tojusticesofthe  peace,  in  requiring  sure-  payable  with  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per 

ties  from  witnesses  to  criminal  courts  annum  on  the  1st  of  May  next, 

and  magistrates  after  indictment  found.  The  receipts  of  the  city  treasury  were 

I  do  not  entertain  any  doubt  of  their  now  drawn  from  various  sources, 

possessing  such  power,  but  its  effectual  From  sales  of  manure,           $19,033  45 

exercise  depends  much  upon  its  being  From  alien  passengers,             14,901 

distinctly  known  that  it  is  possessed.  From  lottery  offices,.                   7,000 

The  allowance  which  has  been  made  Tavern  and  excise  licenses,    30.7^80 

to  witnesses  under  the  law  authorising  Rents,                                        49,692  44 

the  appointment  of  special  counsel  has  From  taxes,  fines,  &c.,  &c.,  915,433  61 

been  confined  to  their  actual  and  neces-  

sary  expenses.     Many  of  them  have  re-  $1,036,940  50 

neatedly   been  obliged  to  leave   their  Amongst  other  items  of  ex- 

nomes  and  attend  court  nfler  court,  for  peuuiture  were  the  fol- 

weeks,  during  which  their  business  has  lowing  ; 

suffered,  and  they  have  been  materially  Expenses  of  city  watch,        $86,592  29 

injured.     Upon  these  the  discharge  of  Public  schools,                          25,1*J)5  69 

their  duty  has  been  most  oppressiye.  An  Police  office,                             12,928  92 

indemnity  for  the  loss  of  their  time  is  Lamps,                                       49,381  11 

not  expected,  but  somethincr  towards  Almshouse,  Bridewell  and 

compensation  for  the  extraordinary  sac-  Penitentiary,                        125,021  66 

rifices  which  they  will  in  future  be  com-  The  sundry  other  expendi- 

pelled  to  make  in  the  shape,  either  of  a  tures,                                    733,500  03 

specific  daily  allowance,  or  of  such  sum  

as  the  presicling  judge  of  the  court  shall  $1,033,419  70 

deem  reasonable,  seems  demanded  by  Total  assessment  of  real  estates  in  the 

obvious  considerations  of  justice.    The  year  1829,                        $76,834i^  00 

imblic  would  not  probably  sustain  any  Do.   'Personal,*             35,691,136  00 

loss  by  such  a  provision,  as  it  will  save  

the  otherwise  inevitable  expense  of  des-  Total  assessments,  value  112,526,016  00 

patching  officers  for  such  witnesses,  and  — — ^— 

of  delaying  courts  and  juries  to  procure  Amount  of  city  tax,           507^07  21 

their  attendance.  The  personal  property  of  this  city,  as 


JOHN  C.  SPENCER.        returned  by  tie  asscssots  for  the  last 
Javuart  26, 1830.  eight  years,  has  been  as  follows : 
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Real  estate  during 

Penmal.  the  same  period. 

In  1822  flT^^O    1822  $53,000,000 

1823  33;246,941     1823    50,000,000 

1824  35,550,906    1824     52,000,000 

1825  42,734,151    1825     58,000,000 

1826  42,534,981    1826    64,000,000 

1827  39,594,156    1827    72,000,000 

1828  36,879,653    1828     77,000,000 

1829  35,984,136    1829    76,000,000 
The  amount  of  stocks,  in  bonks,  insar- 

uice  companies,  &c.  was,  in  addition, 
$21,944,235. 

Martautt  in  New  York.  —  The 
number  of  deaths  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1829,  was  5,094 ;  in  1828, 5,181 ; 
in  1827,  5,181 ;  in  1826,  4,923. 

Of  the  persons  deceased  in  1829, 1 ,333 
were  men,  1011  women,  1 ,584  boys,  and 
1166  ^rls;  total,  males,  2917,  females 
2177— excess  of  males  740.  Number  of 
deaths  in  January,  421 ;  February,  410 
March,  420;  April,  366;  May,  383 
June,  337;  July,  471;  Auffust,  597, 
September,  523 ;  October,  434 ;  Novem- 
ber, 361 ;  December,  381.  The  smallest 
number  of  deaths  was  in  June,  and  the 
greatest  in  August. 

During  the  session  of  the  le^lature 
for  1830,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  Holland  Com- 
pany to  purchase  in  certain  lands  in  the 
town  of  Sheldon,  in  the  county  of  Gene- 
see, upon  sales  under  certain  mor^rages, 
which  were  assigned  to  them  by  rhelps 
and  Chipman.  The  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  legislature  on  the  memorial  of 
the  Agent  General  of  the  Company, 
sanctioned  by  the  wishes  of  the  settlers 
resident  upon  the  land  in  question ;  and 
in  order  to  secure  to  them  [the  settlers] 
a  perfect  title,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the 
title  deeds,  derived  from  Phelps  and 
Chipman,  had  been  lost  or  destroyed, so 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  title 
to  any  authentic  source. 

The  introduction  of  this  having  excited 
attention,  rumors  were  circulated  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  (where  exten- 
sive tracts  are  held  under  the  title  of  thin 
company)  that  the  title  of  the  company 
had  escheated  to  the  state.  Efforts  were 
made  by  some  speculators  to  excite  a 
prejudice  against  the  rights  of  the  com- 
pany, which  caused  the  publication  of 
Its  chain  of  title.  As  this  document  is 
interesting  and  contains  an  account  of 
the  evidence  upon  which  the  title  of  this 
large  tract  of  country  depends,  we  insert 
it  at  length. 

'  King  James  I.  in  1620  granted  to  the 
Plymouth  Company,  a  tract  of  country 
called  New  England ;  running  through 
the  eontineDt,  nom  the  Atiantic  to  toe 


Pacific  ocean,  |>art  of  which,  also  extend- 
ing to  the  Pacific,  was  granted  in  1628, 
by  the  Plymouth  Company  to  Sir  Henry 
Koswell  and  his  associates,  called  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company. 
*  The  first  charter  of  Massachusetts 

f  ranted  by  king  Charles  I.  appears  to 
ave  been  vacated  by  quo  warranto ;  a 
second  charter  was  granted  by  William 
and  Mary,  in  1691,  in  which  the  tertrito- 
rial  limits  of  the  province,  although  dif- 
ferently bounded,  are  also  made  to  ex- 
tend westwardly  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

*  The  Province  of  New  York  was  grant- 
ed in  1663  by  Charles  TI.  to  the  Duke  of 
York  and  Albany,  (afterguards  king 
James  11.)  who  subsequently  granted  to 
Berkeley  and  Carteret  the  province  of 
New  Jersey.  The  remainder  of  the 
country  comprehended  in  the  grant  of 
kingCnarles  II.  constituted  the  [irovince 
of  New  York,  which  always  claimed  to 
extend  her  limits,  both  as  to  right  of 
property  and  jurisdiction,  as  far  north  as 
the  bounds  of  Canada. 

<  Of  the  territory  which  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  of  1783,  was  ceded  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  United  States  in  their  col- 
lective capacity,  each  of  the  individual 
States  claimed  such  portions  As  were 
comprehended  within  their  original 
grants  or  charters. 

*  Massachusetts  consequently  laid 
claim  to  a  strip  of  lana  iixtending  to  the 
westerly  bounds  of  the  United  States, 
thus  dividing  the  state  of  New  York  in- 
to two  parts. 

'  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  by 
two  acts  passed  13th  November,  1784, 
and  17th  March,  1785,  authorized  a  ces- 
sion, by  their  delegates  in  congress,  to 
the  iFnited  States,  of  such  part  of  the 
territory  between  the  Hudson  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers  as  thfe  delegates  might 
think  proper,  under  which  authority^  a 
deed  of  cession  was  executed  by  the  del- 
egates on  the  18th  April,  1785. 

By  this  deed,  all  the  lands  which  she 
claimed,  west  of  the  meridian  which  now 
constitutes  the  west  bounds  of  this  state, 
were  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

Tha  claim  of  Massachusetts  to  all  the 
remaining  territory  west  of  the  Hudson, 
was  fina&y  adjusted  and  settled,  by  a 
convention,  concluded  at  Hartford,  Dee. 
16,  1786;  by  which  the  presumptive 
right  of  soil,  (or  right  of  obtaining  it  of 
the  native  Indians,)  was  confirmed  to 
her,  of  all  the  territory  of  this  state,  west 
of  a  meridian  line  running  through  Sen^ 
eca  lake,  a  strip  of  one  mile  in  width, 
bounding  on  the  Niagara  river,  and  roil« 
ning  its  wMe  length. 
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'By  a  concnirent  resolution  of  the  which,  on  behalf  of  Massachasetts^  they 

legislature  of  Massachueetts,  pawed  in  covenanted  upon  the  terms  and  condi- 

the  house  of  representatives,  on  the  5th,  tions  therein  specified,  to  convey  to  him 

and  in  the  senate  on  the  8th   March,  or  to  his  assigns  all  the  estate  and  inter- 

1791,  and  duly  approved  by  the  govern-  est  of  that  commonwealth,  in  the  lands 

or,  a  committee  or  each  branch  was  ap-  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  resolution, 

pointed  with  power  to  negotiate  a  sale  The  referred  sixtieth  part  was  aflerwaids 

to  Samuel  O^den,  of  all  the  lands  ceded  conveyed  to  Robert  Morris,  by  the  state 

to  that  8tate,l>y  the  state  of  New  York,  of  Massachusetts. 

excepting  such  parts  thereof  as  hod  been  *  The  lands  of  the  Holland  Land  Com- 
previousiy  granted  to  tlie  United  States,  pany,  are  embraced  in  four  deeds  <^ 
and  such  parts  thereof  as  then  belonged  conveyance,  executed  to  Robert  Morris, 
to  Nathaniel  Gorham  and  Oliver  Phelps,  by  the  above  named  committee,  all  dated 
their  heirs  or  assigns,  by  virtue  of  any  lltli  May,  1791,  each  received  the  con- 
grant  or  confirmation  of  the  common-  tract  witn  Samuel  0?den,  as  contained 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  receiving  in  the  instrument  of  the  12th  March, 
one  equal  undivided  sixteenth  part  of  1791,  together  with  his  release  of  the 
the  unexcepted  lands.  The  committee  covenants  contained  in  that  intrument, 
was  composed  of  Samuel  Phillips,  Na-  and  his  agreement  that  the  lands  there- 
thaniel  Wells,David  Cobb,  William  Eus-  in  described  should  be  conveyed  to  Rob- 
tis  and  Thomas  Davis,  who,  in  pursu-  ert  Morris,  each  reserving  one  undivided 
ance  of  the  powers  thus  delegated  to  sixtieth  part  of  the  premises  therein  de- 
them,  concluded,  and  on  the  I2ih  March,  scribed,  and  severally  conveying  each  a 
1791,  entered  into,  and  executed  a  writ-  distinct  tractof  land  supposed  to  contain 
ten  contract  of  sale,  in  the  form  of  an  800,000  acres.' 
indenture,    with     Samuel    Ogden,   by 
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Sept,  1839.    The  controversy  which  Mr  Wall   declined  the  appointment 

has  so  long  existed  between  New  York  and  Peter  D.  Vroom  was  chosen  in  his 

and  this  state  respecting  boundaries  now  place. 

began  to  assume  a  serious  aspect.  Some  The  legislature  of  the  state  after  a 

beds  of  oysters  had  been  planted  by  the  session  ofa  few  days  only,  adioutnedto 

N«w  Jersey  oyster  company  near  Aut"  meet  again  on  tlie  5th  of  January. 

l>oy  on  the  disputed  territory  and  this  At  this  session  of  the  legislature  all 

month  the  oystermen  from  Staten  Isl-  minors  were  exempted  from  militia  duty, 

and  commenced  fishing  there.     Remon-  In  the  house  of  assembly,  on  the  7ai 

strances  were  made  against  these  alleg-  Nov.  Mr  Hornblower,  of  Essex,  offered 

ed   trespasses,  which  being  diregarded  the  following  preamble  and  resolution, 

resort  was  had  to  military  lorce,  and  the  *  Whereas  the  interest  and  prosperity 

fishermen  were  for  a  time  driven  off.  of  th^  state  of  New  Jersey,  in  common 

They  however  returned  and  finally  car-  witli  the  otherstates  of  the  union,  essen- 

Tied  off  the  whole  bed  valued  at  {($25,-  tially  depend  upon  a  proper  protection 

000.     Bills  of  indictment  were  preferred  and  encouragement  of  doukstic  mah- 

against  some  of  them  at  the  next  term  of  ufactures  and  home  indcstrv  :    And 

the  Middlesex  Court  of  New  Jersey  but  whereas,  the  tariff  IfLteXy  established  by 

no  trial  took  place  as  the  persons  indict-  congress,  is  calculated  to  afford  such  pro- 

ed  were  not  placed  within  the  jurisdic-  tection  and  encouragement,  to  inspire  a 

tion  of  New  Jersey.  spirit  of  national  enterprise  and  indns- 

The  Legislature  met  on  the  27th  Oct.  try,  and  to  promote  the  wealth  and  inter^ 

at  Trenton,  Alexander  Wurts,  was  elect-  nal  resources  of  our  country,  which  can 

edspeakerof  the  Assembly,  and  Edward  never  be  realized  while  dependent  on 

Condict,  Vice-President  of  Council.  foreign  manuafactures  : — Therefore, 

James  D.  Wesoott  was  appointed  Sec-  ^  Resolved,  by  the  council  and  gener^ 

retary  of  Council,  and  Borden  M.  Voor-  assembly  of  the  state  of  JNTcic    Jersey, 

hoes.  Clerk  to  the  House.  That  the  senators  and  representatives  of 

In  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Honses  this  state,  in  the  congress  of  the  United 

on  the  30th  Garret  D.  Wall,  Esq.  (Jack-  States,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  requestr 

0on)  was  appointed   Crovemor  39,  vice  ed,  by  their  votes  and  influence  in  that 

Isaac  H.  Williamson,  Esq.  (Anti-Jack-  body,  to  oppose  a  repeal,  or  any  soch 

8on)  15.  modification  or  alteration  of  the  existing 
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tariff,  as  maj  leisen  or  impair  the  en-  the  eastern  states,  instead  of  bein^a  loss 

coaragement  and  protection  now  afford-  to  the  state  in  wluch  they  are  situated, 

ed  to  the  mechanics  and  manafacturers  are  actually  yieldingf  a  revenue.    The 

of  our  country.'  new  prison  at  Weathersfield,  Gonnecti- 

Mr  Hornblower  called  them  up  on  the  cut,  afforded  a  profit  last  year,  after  pay- 

9th.    Mr  Earle  moved  the  postponement  ing  all  expenses,  of  $3000.    The  old 

o£  them  to  the  next  session.  one  was  an  expense  to  the   State  of 

1830.    The   Legislature  re-assembled  $8000  per  annum. ' 

on  the  5th  of  January.  Internal  Improvement  is  next  ad- 

The  Message  of  the  Grovernor  was  verted  to.     *  New  Jersey  as  a  state,  has 

presented  on  the  7th.     The  first  subject  not  yet  commenced  her  operations.  The 

noticed,  afler  an  illusion  to  the  happiness  Morris  Canal  is  the  only    prominent 

and  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  tne  re-  work  that  has  been  undertaken  even  by 

public,  is  Education.    *  Feeling  the  im-  individuals. 

portance  of  extending  instruction  to  all  '  The  expediency  of  constructing  a  ca- 

classes  of  citizens,  former  Legislatures  nal  through  the  state  to  unite  the  waters 

carefully  husbanded  the  resources  of  the  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Raritan,  vdll 

Slate,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fund  again  come  under  your  consideration, 

which  was  to  be  appropriated  to  that  in-  Whether  this  is  the  propitious  time  to 

teresting  object    This  fund  wasincreas-  commence  the  work,  is  the  grave  inqui- 

ed  by  the  constant  addition  of  its  interest,  ry  which  will  be  submitted  to  your  re- 

and  occasional  appropriations,  iintil  the  flection. 

last  session  of  the  Legislature,  when  it  *  The   propriety  of  a  RaUway  from 

amounted  to  about  ^32,000.      It  was  some -point  on  the  Delaware  near  Phila- 

considered  at  that  time  advisable  to  com-  delphia,  to  a  point  on  the  Raritan,  near 

mence  a  system  of  common  school  in-  Amboy,  will  also  claim  your  attention. 

strucUon  throughout  the  State.     The  '  At  the  last  session  a  law  was  passed 

sum  of  $20,000  was  ordered  to  be  appro-  authorizing  the  appointment  of  commis- 

priated  annually  for  that  purpose  ;  and  sioners  to  treat  with  the  state  of  Penn- 

to  be  distributed  among  the  several  town-  sylvania  in   regard  to  the  use  of  the 

ships  in  proportion  to  the  State  tax  paid  waters  ofUie  Ddaware  river.    A  similar 

by  them  respectively— oi)  condition  that  law  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 

at    their  annual   town-meeting,  they  that  state ;  and  commissioners  were  ap- 

should  resolve  to  raise  money  m  aid  of  pointed  by  each.     The  result  of  their 

such    appropriation.    The  operation  of  deliberations  has  been  the  formation  of  a 

the  law,  owing  to  difference  of  opinion  compact  for  the  use  of  the  waters  above 

as  to  its  construction,  6ui.  has  been  lim-  tide,  and  a  recommendation  authorizing 

iCed  and  imperfect,  and  its  modification  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of 

and  simplification  are  recommended.'  the.  Delaware  river  below  the  falls  of 

The  evils  belonging  to  Penitentiaries  Trenton,  in  such  manner  as  to  interpose 

on  the  old  plan  are  noticed,  and  the  fol-  no  obstructions  to  the  natural  navigation 

lowing  statements  made.  or  the  passage  of  fish.    Application  has 

'  New  Jersey  has  paid  as  much  for  the  been  made,  in  eoinpliance  with  the 
support  of  her  Penitentiary  as  any  other  wishes  of  the  legislature,  for  the  aid  of 
State  of  ttfe  same  population.  The  ex-  the  general  government  in  making  a 
pense  for  the  last  thirty  years,  inclusive  survey  of  the  contemplated  route  of  the 
of  the  cost  of  buildings,  may  be  estimated  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal.  The 
at  a  sum  little  less  than  $166,000.  In  engagements  of  the  general  department 
this  sum  are  included  officers*  fees,  and  were  such  as  to  render  it  impracticable 
the  costs  of  prosecution  and  transporta-  at  that  time  to  effect  the  object  of  the 
tion.  The  annual  cost  has  sometimes  resolution,  but  the  application  would  be 
constituted  a  third,  and  frequently  a  kept  in  view  and  claim  its  attention  as 
ibarth  part,  of  all  the  tax  raised  for  the  soon  as  circumstances  permit.  For  many 
support  of  the  Government.  And  al-  years  past  difficulties, have  existed  be- 
though  the  expense  for  the  last  few  years  tween  the  states  of  New  York  and  New 
has  not  been  so  great  as  formerly,  it  has  Jersey,  in  relation  to  the  eastern  bmav 
averaged  at  least  $5000  per  annum.  It  dary  of  Uie  strUc.  Various  efforts  have 
is  supposed  that  the  loss  for  the  last  been  made  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
jear,  will  be  still  further  diminished,  but  to  effect  an  amicable  adjustment  on  such 
it  is  not  expected  tliat  the  State  will  be  terms  as  it  was  conceived,  would  be  safe, 
sensibly  relieved  under  the  present  sys-  honorable  and  advantageous  to  both  pcur- 
teio.  ties.     These  efforts  have  failed  of  suc- 

<  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  pris-  cess,  the  alternative  was  presented,  of 

COS  lately  constructed  in  New  York  and  tamely  submitting  to  the  pretensions  of 
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the  fUto  t^  New  York,  tad  aobiowMf-  The  foBowkif  are  the  priaoipel 

iiig  her  tovereignty  ead  jurisdiction ,  ap  of  the  billi . 

to  hiffh  water  mark  on  oar  own  aboresy  Dklawarx  avd  RanrrAV  Gaital.— » 

or  bruffing  the  matters  in  eontroversy  Sec.  1.  Subeeription  books  for  stock  to 

before  tnenighest  legal  tribonal  of  the  be  opened  within  six  montha. 

oountrr.    The  path  of  honor  and  duty  3.   Capital,  $1,006,000  m  dmr^s  ef 

was  plain  *,    and    the    Legislatore,    in  $100.    When  5/)00  shaares  are  taken  the 

Marco,  18ti^,  passed  an  act  requiring  the  act  to  take  effect. 

Attorney  General  to  institute  proved-  7.  Directors  empowered  to  fill  ▼■caA- 

ings  against  the  state  oi  New  York  in  eies,  appoint  all  officer*  and  engineers, 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Tegulate  toll,  receipts  and  ezpenees,  Ac 

A  suit  nas  accordingly  been  commenced  11.  Company  may  construct  a  can^ 

on  the  Equity  side  ot  the  court,  and  able  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Rarita 

counsel  have  been  retained  to  aid  the  improve  their  navigation  when  m 


proper  law  officer  of  the  state.  rv.  Canal  to  be  at  least  50  feet  wide  «t 
<  It  is  a  proof  of  the  great  wisdom  of  Jp«  water  line,  and  the  water  at  least  5 
our  forefathers,  that  a  tribunal  has  been  f®«t  deep :  to  be  supplied  from  the  Del- 
provided,  in  which  the  confficting  claims  *ware  by  a  feeder,  to  be  oon«tnicted  so 
of  the  different  members  of  the  confed-  *■  ^J^J^  *  nangable  canal  30  feet  wide 
eracy,  may  be  amicably  adjusted  ;  and  and  4  deep. 

itM  a  matted  of  just  pnde,  that  the  rep-  l^-  Empowers  the  company  to  make  afl 

utation  of  that  august  tribunal  for  wis-  necessary  locks,  &c  to  survey  groands, 

dom,  integrity   and    independence,  is  and  use  such  as  are  neoeenry,  making 

such  as  to  guaranty  to  states  as  ^itell  as  compensation. 

individuals,  a  liberal  and  fearless  admin-  13-  If  damages  are  disputed,  to  be  val- 

istration  of  justice.     In  such  a  court  our  n«d  under  the  cognizance  ot  a  jostioe  of 

rights  will  be  respected,  and  there  is  the  Supreme  Court 

every  reason  to  anticipate  a  fevorable  14.   If  unsatisfectory,  appeal  to  the 

issue.  Circuit  Court 

*  The  great  number  of  applications  that  l^-  Similar  provision  with  respect  to 

are  made  every  year  to  the  Legislature  entering  upon  or  mjuring  land, 

for  the  procurement  of  laws  dissolving  16.   Bridges  to  be  placed  over  eavl 

the  marriage  contract  has  become  the  where  km^s  intersect  it 

subject    of   unfiivorable    remark    both  1'.   ToU  shaU  not  be  higher  than  4 

abroad  and  at  home ;  —  and  I  beg  leave  cents  per  ton  per  nule  on  prooerty ,  nor 

to  recommend  it  to  your  serious  reflec-  than  5  cents  per  nule  for  eadi  paesen- 

^OQ  rer,  nor  more  than  half  that  rate  on  the 

«The  mode  of  proceeding  in  Uiese  *^«f«'-     "'**'?  ^^^^^^  »!;??.*  ^*  ^ 

cases  is  not  favorable  to  the  investigation  E^^fJJ^L^Tf  .^.^^^^^                     w 

of  truth  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  J^^nr^  n!^!^  U?i  tT  ^Z^ 

in  some  instances  parties  connive  with  ^*>"  »^'  ?^  ^  ''^^  ^^^}  "^^T"  *^u?^ 

each  other  and  mate  false  acknowledge  ZuTIl/^i^^il^Z^l^t^ 

ments  and  declarations  for  the  purpose  of  "^"?^i"i„!^^ 

fumishihg.  evidence  to  effect  their  im-  y;^:r:''o?rii?^  tiU^^ 

proper  designs.  the  state. 

<  Among  the  consequences  resultmg  19.  Route  may  be  altered  if  obstroe- 
from  the  ijontroversy  respecting  boun-  tions  require.  No  canal  to  be  construct- 
daries  with  New  York,  was  an  act  which  ©d  within  five  miles  of  any  point  of  it 
passed  the  house  of  representatives  of  without  consent  of  the  Company. 
New  Jersey  auUiorizing  any  person  or  20.  To  be  a  public  highway  on  pay- 
persons  to  fire  upon,  wound  and  kill,  tiie  j^^j^^  ^f  ^jj^  established  tolls, 
citizens  of  another  state,  bein^  five  or  23  Legislature  to  have  the  privik^ 
more  in  number,  who  shall  be  discovered  ^f^  within  two  years,  taking  one  fourth 
catching  oysters  witiiin  Uie  disputed  of  stock,  and  in  that  case  have  the  ap- 
territory  provided  the  trespassers  shall  pointment  of  two  directors,  or  if  it  takes 
refuse  to  yield  themselves  to  the  civil  ^  smaller  share,  to  i^>point  one ;  and  if 
authority,  to  answer  for  the  offence  com-  ^^  state  take  any  portion,  not  less  thrn 
mitted  by  them.'  one  eighth,  the  route  not  to  be  altered 

Acts  were  also  .passed  incorporating  without  its  consent 
the  '  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  Com-  24.  Act  to  be  void  if  works  not  com- 
pany,' and  *  the  Camden  and  Amboy  menced  within  2  years,  and  completed 
kail  Road  and  Transportation  Company.'  in  8. 
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eompletioo^  state  may  cause  an  appraise-  payments  of  sect.  23  not  to  be  required. 

meat  to  be  nvuie  of  canal  and  append-  25.  26.  This  is  a  public  act,  A/C. 

ifM,  tlie  value  not  to  exceed  the  first  27     Company  shall  not  engage  in 

costy  thereupon  the  state  riiall  have  the  bankinff  operations. 

privilege  for  ten  years  of  taking  canal  28.  Hail  road  to  be  a  public  highway, 

apon  payment  of  the  amount  to  the  subject  to  tolls. 

Cfompany.  An  act  was  also  passed  abolishing 

S6.  Treasurer  to  make  quarterly  re-  imprisonment  for  debt,  when  the  per- 

turns  of  the  amount  of  articles  transport-  son  arrested  shall  give  to  the  sheriff  an 

ed,  and  pay  the  state  8  cents  for  each  inventory  under  oath  of  all  his  real  and 
passenger,  and  8  cents  for  each  ton  of    personal  estate,  and  security  to  appear 

merchandise,  excepting  coal,  wood,  or  at  the  next  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to 

other  low  priced  articles^  for  which  two  take  the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  laws. 

cents  per  ton  shall  be  paid.  1830.  The  Legislature  closed  the  Sea- 

^.  This  act  to  be  deemed  public.  si6n  on  Tuesdaj^,  2d  March,    ^mong 

Camobr  and  Ambot  Aail  R^ad.  the  acts  passed,  is  a  supplement  to  the 

Sec  1.    Subscriptions  to   be  bpened  miiUia  law,  reducing  the  trainings  to 

within  six  months.  one  in  each  year,  and  the  fine  to  two 

2.  Capital  $1,000,000;  shares  of  $100.  dollars  for  non-attendance ;  the  compact 

When  5000  are  taken  the  act  to  go  into  between  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and 

eAaet  New  Jersey,  relative  to  the  mutual  usf 

11.    Directors  authorised  to  survey  of  the  toaters  of  the  Delaware  for  the 

and  eonstmct  a  rail  road  or  roads  from  canals  and  other  purposes ;  and  the  bill 

the  Delaware  at  some  point  between  to  prevent  horse-racing.    This  bill  in  its 

Cooper's  and  Newton  creeks,  in  Glou-  modified    form    authorises    two    race- 

ceater  county,  N.  J.  to  the  Raritan  Bay,  courses  under  particular  regulations,  one 

with  as  many  sets  of  tracks  as  are  necessa^  in  Monmoutb  County,  ana  the  other  in 

xy.  Road  not  to  exceed  100  feet  in  width.  Hoboken,  at  two  seasons  of  the  year. 

12^  A  lateral  road  may  be  constructed  July.    The  Morris  Cahal,   which 

to  Bordentown.  was  this  year   nearly    finished,    com- 

13.  14.  15.  Compensation  to  be  made  mences  near  Easton  on  the  Delaware, 

for  damages,  Ac.  Bridges  to  be  made.  and   passing  the    flourishing    town  of 

16.  T(3l  not  to  be  more  than  8  cents  Nt^wark,  terminates  at  Jersey  city,  op- 

per  ton  per  mile  for  merchandise,  nor  10  posite  New  York.    Its  whole  length  is 

cants  for  passengers.      If  roil  road  is  100  miles  and  64  chains,  and  the  naviga- 

abandoned  for  three  successive  years,  ble  feeder  from  the  Hopatcong  lake,  is 

charter  to  be  annulled  and  land  to  revert,  60  chains.    It  will  have  se ver^  inclined 

unless  the  state  tatae  possession  of  it.  planes  and  23 locks — the  chief  of  which 

20.  Same  privilege  to  the  estate  as  in  are  finished  The  entire  amount  ex- 
•eet.  23  of  the  canu«act.  pended  on  this  work  is  $777,921}  71 ; 

21.  Rail  road  tp  be  conunenced  with-  there  are  demands  against  the  company 
in  two  and  finished  in  nine  years.  for  the  sum  of  $388,050  50,  on  account 

2^  Same  provision  as  sect.  25  of  ca-  of  loans,  notes  in  circulation,  &c.,  and 

nal  bill.  the  resources  make   an    aggregate  of 

23.  Treasurer  to  make  quarterly  re-  572,032  90,  being  chiefly  shares  of  its 
turn  of  number  of  passengers  and  tons  own  stock  and  bills  payable  by  stock- 
transported,  and  pay  to  the  state  10  cents  holders,  received  for  instalments  and  for 
for  each  passeiiger,  and  15  cents  for  shares  of  stock  not  paid.  It  is  calco- 
each  ton.  lated  as  being  capable  of  transporting 

25.   If  the  state  authorise  any  other  300,000  tons  a  year,  and  exoected  to  be 

rail  road  for  the  transportation  of  pas-  much  used  for  the  supply  oi  coal.  Very 

atof^en  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  many  of  the  culverts,  aqueducts,  &c., 

which  shall  commence  and  terminate  are  completed,  and  131  bridges  built. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

OeUtber,  1829.  George  Wolf  was  eleo-  Jfovember  3.    An  extra  session  of  the 

ted  Governor  of  the  State  for  3  years,  legislature  commenced  this  day  at  Har- 

The  returns  were  for  ri&urg.    The  next  day,  Gov.  Schulze 

George  Wolf,  (Administration)  76,673.  delivered  his  message. 

Joaeph  Ritner,  (opposition)       50,151.  It  is  principally  occnpied  with  the  pe- 

H 
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(EfMikfyMnccniflortktt  suit,  and  Hit*-    fktX  Qpwte  oi  iartiit  fce  i«»ig|ii  uriOi 


nvntoof  the  profren  nncU  in  eertaia  jarindietidaiiitwolioaMt.  ABsltoi 
piiblio  works  andeitekMi  br  Uie  antbor-  of  thtkirregiilatinf  tlMr^fte^ 
fhr  of  the  Lefiektore.    By  an  act  of   Urd  mmd  Ummmtf  it  ako  rennmnianri 


ENec.  18,  lOaS,  the  GoTernor  waaad*  aatoeonpelthetonanttodefiTerappo^ 

thoriaed  to  eflbct  a  Um  of  f800|000^  aeaaioo  at  the  end  of  theteim;  a^  the 

which  was  immediate!  j  obtained.    Br  eatabKshnient  of  a  system  oijrm  jdbssto 

another  aet  In  the  April  ibllowinf ,  an  aa-  is  also  recommended, 

ditional  loan  of  ||9,d00,000  was  author-  AgpwAarJd.    A^vnnvcT  at  Prrrs- 

Ised,  and  a  commissioner  uf  loans  ap-  bor«r. — ^Tbe  Gaaette  saya,  *  with 

pointed.     The    commissioner  has  ob-  pleasare  we  annoonee,  that  the 

tained  but  |(779,123  of  this  amount  in  duet  orer  the  AHoffaany  is  now 

the  form  of  a  permanent  loan,  the  re-  pleted.    It  is  an  b^ior  to  the  Hheiality 

mainder  hating  been  made  up  by  tern-  of  the  state,  an  omsmeiifc  to  tibe  tHjf 

porarjr  loans  procured  by  the  QoTemor.  and  a  credit  to  the  entsfpfiac  aad  tisia 

Besides  these,  the  GoTemor,  at  the  re-  of  the  architect  and  bnilder.     Our  cttK 

quest  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  has  xens  and  Tarions  miiitBiy  co 

obtajoed    another   temporary    loan    of  yesterday  celebrated  the  intfodvotioa 

$106,000.     The  occasion  of  this  loan  water  and  the  first  passsye  of  h 

was  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  op>  it ' 

erations  on  the  canal  and  rail  road,  and  Jomiary,  1890.    The  maasaya  oi  Gor« 

of  securing  the  works  against  the  appre-  Wolf  was  transmitted  to  the  new  ~ 

hended  injuties  of  the   winter.     The  lature  on  the  14th  of  this  moDtli. 

€rovernor  recommends  that  provision  be  its  principal  subjects  are  the  e] 

made  for  the  payment  of  all  these  teni-  itinvs  and  debts  of  the  state,  on  ai 

porary  loans.  ofinternal improvements, aiMl the; 

The  money  obtained  under  the  act  of  proper  to  be  adopted  for  maelinf 
April,  1829,  would,  says  the  mesaafe,  and  for  proviiiing  a  fundfiMrtfaa  purpoaa 
have  been  sufficient  to  meet  all  tlie  de>  of  education.  The  Governor  expresses 
mands  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  if  his  confidence  in  the  ntili^  of  the  wotka 
the  vouchers  and  consequent  dratts  on  in  which  the  state  is  engaged,  and  lays 
the  Treasury  of  some  of  the  acting  Com-  before  the  Legislature  a  view  of  the  ae- 
missioners  in  June  last,  and  not  greatlv  tual  state  of  present  indebtedneaa  of  the 
exceeded  what  was  usual  or  expected.  Commonwealth  It  appears  that  the 
The  Governor  does  not  undertake  to  en-  whole  amount  of  loana  oootractad  for 
ter  into  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  tince  the  passing  of  the  act  of  aoooBd 
loan  authorised  in  April,  but  expresses  April,  li^l,  auworising  a  loan  of  $1,- 
his  confidence  that  the  funds  necessary  ()0(),<K}(i,  down  to  and  including  the  par- 
te complete  all  the  rail  roads  and  canals  tial  t«ni  porary  loan  of  $40/M0,  under  the 
now  under  contract,  can  be  had  on  the  act  of  17th  November,  18^,  oonstttole 
most  favorable  terms,  if  the  leffislature  on  aggreg}>te  of  ft;^^286;000;  and  it  ap- 
will  call  the  resources  of  the  (Simmon-  pears  that  the  further.surafrf'^JOOO  was 
wealth  into  the  Treasury  in  such  a  man-  borrowed  from  the  Hsrrisbur^  bank, 
ner  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  lender  under  the  last  mentioned  aot ;  and  the 
that  his  interest  will  be  reguterly  and  sum  of  $10,000  from  the  bank  of  the 
punctually  paid.  Northern  Liberties,  under  the  actof  7th 

The  message    recommends   the  ap-  December  last,  which  increasea  the  ag- 

pointment  of  a  board  of  cummisaioners  gregate  of  debt  before  mentioned,  to  the 

to  superintend  the  twntjrike  roads  and  sum  of  $8,300,000. 

kridges  in  which  the  sUte  holds  stock.  By  the  report  cf  the  canal  oommis- 

The  companies  who  have  undertaken  aioners  recently  communicated  to  the 

these    enterprises  have,   in  many   in-  Lecislature,  it  appeara  that  the  debts  ae- 

stances,  found  them  unprofitable,  and  tiuiTly  due  upon  the  respective  diviaioBs 

having  involved  themselves  in  debt,  the  of  the  canal  according  to  the  raporta  of 

tolls,  instead  of  being  applied  to  repairs  the  acting  commissioners  and  raMtin- 

and  improvements,  have  gone  to  the  tendents,amount  to  the  anmof  $1 ,398,790 

payment  of  debts.  C7 ;  and  that  the  whole  amoont  of  works 

Applications  for  divorces  to  the  Legis-  of  every  description,  yet  to  be  exeooted 

lature  of  Pennsylvania  are  becommg  upon  the  several  dividona,  aa  eatimated 

more  numeroua  every  year.    'I  he  mes-  by  the  principal  engineers,  is  $S/)60,- 

sage  observes  that  they  have  probably  742  69,  making  an  agmgato  of  three 

been  acted  upon  in  some  instanoes  with-  millions   finir    hondioa   and   fifiynine 

ontaafficientevidencejandreeooimeads  thousand  five  hundred  and  thnijtiuree 
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doUan  aacl  mx  o»Mto,  to  be  prori^ed  Sba  lAtMstt  of  five  par  oent>  tho  iaUroftyiw 

by  tho  pireoeiit  logislatiire,  by  way  of  H  beoemet  duo  from  tune  to  time,  to  be 

loea  or  otherwise.  likewiie  invested,  end  the  prinoipal  40 

The  gfyremor  belioTee  that  the  Com-  inTested,   toother    with    the   intereat 

moa wealth  will  incur  little  difficulty  in  thereon  aocruingyahall  be  taken  and  held 

procnrin  jT  loane  for  preient  emer^neiee  by  the  Commonwealth,  at  and  for  a  fuiid 

and  future  operations  in  completmg  the  for  a  general  system  of  education,  and 

works  in  proflrress,  and  urges  upon  the  for  ne  other  purpose  whatover. 

legislature  the  necessity  of  immediate  Statement  of  MU  due  en  /^Hm$  hy  the 

action  upon  the  subject.  CommommeaUh  qf  PemuylvaMuif  the 

He  also  suggests  the  propriety  of  pro-  let  Jemiory,  1830. 
Tiding  a  fund  of  a  permanent  nature,  in  Loans.                            .Amount. 
addition  to  that  already  eztstingf  for  the  Stock    loan, ' 
pajment  of  the  interest  ujpon  the  loans  per  act  of  2d 
M  eight  million  three  hundred  thousand  April,  1821,  re« 
dollars,  and  upon  the  several  sums  to  be  imbursable  Jst 
borrowed  hereafter;  and  as  a  means  for  June,  ItHl,    $990,000  00              * 
raising  a  fund  for  that  object,  proposes  Stock    loan, 
aitber  that  the  dividends  hereafter  to  be  ner  act  of  30th 
declared  on  the  stock  held  by  the  state,  March,     1824, 
in  the  several  banks  in  which  it  is  a  $380,000  there- 
alockholder,  and  in  case  that  should  not  of  reimbursable 
be  deemed  sufficient,  that  so  much  of  1st  May,  1834, 
the  capital  stock  itself  owned   by  the  and  the  residue 
Conunonwealth,  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  1st  of  Jaau» 
■uke  u|^  the  defioiencv,  be  set  apart  as  ary,  1839,        600,000  QO 
n  additional  ftmd  for  thatobject ;  or  that  Stock   loan, 
«[  tax  upon  the  income  of  individuals,  per  act  of  11th 
other  than  that  derived  from  real  estate,  April,  1825,  re- 
be  assessed  and  levied  throughout  the  imbursable   1st 
ONnmon wealth,  under  such  regulstions  Jan.  1840,        150,000  00 

as  the  legishiture  may  think  proper  to  1,680,000  00 

prescribe.  Bank  of  Mont- 

Among  the  modes  for  raising  a  rove-  gomery    ooun- 

nue^  to  which   the  eiifencies  of  the  ty,  per  act  of 

atate,  in  the  opinion  of  the  governor,  1st  April,  1826, 

wilL  justify  the  legislature  to  resort,  he  atan  mterest  of 

»eoonunends  a  tax  upon  Bonds,  Mortga-  4  3-4  pr  cent,re- 

SPSS,  Judgments,  and  other  evidences  of  imbursable   1st 

3ebt,  certificates  of  stock  and  money  it-  May,  1835,        60,000  00 

aelf,  the  possessors  ef  which  have  here-  Farmer's  bank 

toforo  been  exempt  from  taxation,  as  far  ofLancaster,  pr 

MM  that  species  of  propertv  is  concerned,  act  of  1st  April, 

If  the  legislature  shall  deem  it  inexpe-  1826,at  an  inter- 

dient  to  lay  a  tax  upon  these,  he  propo-  est  of  4  142  per 

aas  articles  of  luxury  of  every  desenp-  cent,reimbursar 

lion,  and  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  ble  Ist  May  pl837, 25,000  00 

as  proper  subjects  for  a  light  excise.  EMton  bank. 

The  governor  earnestly  presses  the  ne-  per  act  of  1st 

OMsi^  of  providing  a  permanent  fimd  April,  18^,*  at 

fir  the  jmrpoeee  ofedaeatUm^  and  propo-  an  interest  of  5 

aes  Ibr  this  obieot  that  the  commission-  per  cent,  reim- 

ars  of  the  several  counties  be  authorised  bursable  1st  of 

to  assess  a  certain  per  centum  of  small  May,  1887,  re- 

amoont,  upon  the  property,  real  and  serving  the  right 

personal,  trades  and  occupations,  Ac,  of  of  the  common- 

the  citisens,  to  be  collected  by  the  same  Wealth  to  reim- 

offioer  to  whom  the  collection  of  the  burse  the  same 

county  tax  is  entrusted,  to  be  paid  over  at  anythonewith- 

by  the  several  county  treasurers  to  the  in  that  period,     25,000  00 

eonunissioiiers  €^  the  internal  improve-  Hstrisburtbank 

BMnt  iVind,  and  by  them  invested  m  the  per  Adoflst  A- 

fttods  of  the  Commonwealth,  bearing  an  pril,  1806,  at  an 
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6Mlty  ranDBOFM 

iwerrinr     Uie 

riffatofdeoooH 

iBonwealthtor*- 

inburae  the  nine 

at  anytime  with* 

ift  tbmt  period,      60,000  00 


160/)00  00 


Canal  loan,  per 
act  of  let  April, 
1826,  reimbnn- 
able  1ft  Decem- 
ber, 1846,  300,000  00 

Canal  loan,  per 
act  of  9th  April, 
1H27,  reimburs- 
able let  Decem- 
ber, 1850,  1,000  000  00 

Canal  loan, 
per  act  of  24th 
March,  1828,  re- 
imbursable  let 
Dec.  1853,         2,000,000  00 

Canal  loan,  per 
act  of  18th  De- 
cember, 1828,  re- 
imbortable  1st 
January,      ia54,800,000  00 

Canal  loan,  per 
act  of  22d  April, 
1629,  reimbursa- 
ble 1st  Decem- 
ber, 1854,  2,200,000  00 

6,300,000  00 

Canal  loan,  per  resolu- 
tion of  the  board  of  canal 
commissioners  of  2d  Octo- 
ber, 1829,  106,000  00 
Temporary  loan,  per  act  of 

17th  Nov,  1829,  40,000  00 

$8,286,000  00 

FIlfAIfCKS   OF    PKirifSTLTANlA. 

Summary  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
payments  at  the  treasury  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  year  oommenoing  1st 
December,  1828,  and  ending  30th  No- 
vember, 1829. 

RXCEIPT8. 

Lands  and  land  office  fees,  $97,290  79 

Auction  commissions,  19,000  00 

Auction  duties,  140,518  75 

Dividends  on  bank  sto^k,  121,269  00 
Dividends  on  brid^  and 

turnpike  stock,  19,640  00 

Tax  on  bank  dividends,  53,184  07 

Tkz  on  offices,  9,245  33 
Fees    secretary  of  state's 

office,  1,779  33 

Ta7<»rn  licenses^  50,031  67 


160  OB  dealefa  in  Mtw^u 
merchaodiaSy 

State  iiMipe» 

CollataraJ  inlwritaaeaay 

Pamj^et  laws, 

Militia  and  exempt  finee, 

Tin  pedlars'  liceaisea. 

Escheats, 

Commissioners  of  the  inter- 
nal improvement  fbnd, 

Loans, 

Old  debts  and  miscellane- 
oua, 


eufim  tt 

691  3$ 

10,742  ISli 

55  4S 

3,000  71 

210  0$ 

74  94 

900,000  m 

2jau^38  38 
9,738  as 


$3,€10,338  rOi 
Balance  in  the  treasury  1st 
December,  1628,  169 ,815  46& 

$3,600453  49 

PATHKVTS. 

Internal  improvements,  $3^)49,899  tl 
Expenses  of  govenmenty  918,393  8& 
Militia  expenses,  17,738  29 

Pensions  and  ^ratnites,  27y800  39 

Education,  16,702  « 

Interest  on  loans,  91,725  00 

Internal  improvement  fand,  166,787  18 
Pennsylvania  claimants,  978  99 

State  maps,  549  Sff 

Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia,  6,000  00 
Penitentiary  near  Pittsburg,  5,466  SB 
Conveying  convicts,  411  97 

Conveying  fugitives,  987  56 

House  of  reftm,  2,500  00 

Miscellaneous,  _  17,555  15 

$3,694,777  51 
Balance  in  the  treasury 
1st  December,  1629,  175,375  98 

$32800.153  49 
State  Expkksbs. — ^The  Register  of 
Pennsylvania  has  a  table  of  the  expenses 
of  the  government  of  the  state,  &om 
1791  to  1829.  In  1791  they  amounted 
to  $69,000;  in  1792,  to  $80,000 ;  andin 
1793,  to  $110,000 :  they  averaged  from 
that  year  to  1818,  about  $150,000  veai- 
ly.  In  1819,  the  amount  was  $194,000, 
but  fell  considerably  below  that  sum  in 
the  subsequent  years,  until  1827,  when 
they  rose  to  $202,000  The  last  year's 
expenses  were  $218,000. 

The  expenses  of  the  Executive  De- 
partment for  the  first  year  were  $5847, 
m  1794  they  were  $11,000,  at  which 
average  they  continued  until  1614,  when 
the  sum  is  nearly  $13,000,  at  which  H 
continued  for  sevendyears,  when  it  fdH 
to  about  $11,000.  Thi  Executive  ex- 
penses of  1829  were  $10,520.  The  items 
of  expenditure  are,  the  salaries  of  the 
Governors,  Secrotexy  of  8t«te,  Depu^ 
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7^4,752  95 
l,170,06d  02 
274,056  91 


fieeretary,  Clerks,  and  contuii^eDt  ex* 
penies.  From  1793  to  1S20  the  Govern- 
en  received  the  handsome  allowance  of 
4^5333  32,  which,  we  imagine,  was  in 
most  cases  eqnal  in  valae  to  the  salary 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  GrOTernor  now  receives  (3000. 

Banks  — The  Auditor  General's  re- 
port to  the  legislature  contains  the  state- 
ments of  the  affairs  of  thirty  two  Banks 
within  the  Commonwealth. 
Capital  Stock  paid  in  of 

thirty  two  banks.         (1^^315,561  85 
Notes  in  circulation,  7,870,613  80 

Dae  to  other  Banlcs,  2,343,223  54 

Dae  to  individual  deposit- 
ors, 
Contingent  fiind. 
Dividends  unpaid, 

Dae  to  the  Commonwealth,  186^  27 
BUle  discounted,  16,454,213  50 

Specie,  3,013,383  84 

Notes  of  other  Banks,  1,926,257  00 

Beal  estate,  Bridge,  <&«.  1 ,490,936  26 
Loans  to  Commonwealth,  1,344,027  66 
Bonds,  mortgages,  ground 

renU,  &»,  953,375  85 

Due  by  other  Banks,  2,697,370  03 

DraAs,billsofezchange,&c,  301,215  58 
United  SUtes  Stocks.  '  35,689  05 

Sundry  securities  and  per- 
sonal accounts,  76,545  56 
IifTBRNAL  III  PROTXMRVT.-The  Schuyl- 
kill canal  is  108  miles  in  extent  It  cost 
about  two  millions  of  dollars.  In  1828, 
the  revenue  derived  from  tolls  on  it 
amounted  to  64,000  dollars.  In  1829,  it 
amounted  to  upwardii  of  120,000.  Much 
of  the  produce  passes  throuffh  the  Penn- 
»lvania  and  Union  oanJs  into  the 
Schuylkill  canal,  and  thence  to  Phila- 
delphia. The  Lehigh  canal  is  about  35 
miles  long.  Of  the  Pennsylvania  canal, 
212  miles  are  completed,  and  23  miles 
niore  nearly  finished.  The  Union  canal 
U  80  miles  m  length.  Between  two  and 
three  hundred  miles  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  remain  to  be  completed.  A  rail 
road  of  78  miles  is  also  in  a  course  of 
preparation. 

Statement  of  the  afikirs  of  the  Schuylkill 
navigation  company. 

Amount  of  capital  stook^    1 ,080,808  00 


CR. 

Amount  of  general  charg- 
es, being  the  cost  of  the 
improvements, 

Do,  current  expenses  and 
repairs,  since  1st  Janu- 
ary, 1829, 

Do,  of  interest  apcount 
since  1st  January  last. 

Do,  of  damage  account,  do 

Dof  of  individual  account, 

Cash  balance, 


2,236^25 


41,785  06 

39,979  24 

5473  46 

611  04 

36,567  94 


$2,361,053  99 

The  amount  of  tolls  received  in  the 

year  1825,  was  $15,775  74 

1826,  43,106  67 

1827,  58,149  74 

1828,  87,171  56 

1829,  120,039  11 

The  increase  in  the  coal  trade  has  been 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year,  being 
eoual  to  near  70  per  centadvance  on  that 
or  the  year  l82o.  The  whole  quantity 
brought  down  in  1829  was  79jSffZ  tons. 
The  amount  of  tolls  received  in 

1829  from  coal,  was  $77,032 

And  from    merchandise,  &c, 

other  than  coal,  43/)07 


Making  the  total  amount  of  tolls 
inl&9,  $120/)39 

The  amount  of  tolls  in  1828 
having  been  87,171 

There  is  shown  to  be  an  in-^ 


crease  of 


$32,868 


Equal  to  about  ^^er  cent. 
Of  the  ioUs  in  1829  there  arose  from  the 
asoending  navigation,  $27,853 

Leaving  for  the  dt^cending  tcade,  92,1 6G^ 

$120,039 

Of  the  tonnage  conveyed  on  the  canal  in 

1829,  there  was  of  the  ascending  trade. 

tons^^W 
And  of  the  descending  trade,      112,704 

Making  the  whole  tonnage  in 

1829,  tons  134,584 

Against  that  ori828,  which  was  105/46a 


Do    loans, 

Do  of  rents  since  lut 

January,  1889, 
Do  of  tolls  do 

Do  of  real  ^^te  do 
Do  of  individuals, 
jyo  of  reserved  dividend 

fund, 


H' 


Risk  of  Profertt^  —  Prior  to  the 
1,095,803  60  completion  of  the  Schuylkill  navi^tion^ 
this  part  of  the  country  was  considered 
a  '  barrea  and  monnUinous  waste, *^  not 
worthy  the  attention  of  capitalists,  aj^ 
thougA  t%  was  known  that  its  bowels  waa 
well  stQced  with  anUnacite  coal.^Since 
the  eootpletion  of  the  above  improve- 
55,130  00    raent,.the  attention  ofcapitalists  has  been 

— drawn  towards  it,.and  property  has  risen 

$2,361 ,053  !)9    in  value,  within  the  kst  five  or  six  years, 


7,414  98 

109,984  33 

8,234  15 

678  93 
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tt  a  rate  almoat  imparallekd  in  this  hai  been  ioenrrvd  ih  IIm  mtkm  io 

country.  plj  the  eitj  with  good  and  wholesom* 

Five  years  ago,  the  '  Peacock*  tract  of  water ;  and  the  preeent  i^Fply  is  wottii 

coal  huid,  belonging  to  the  New  York  more  Uian  all  the  debt «  j  he  iatcreit 

and  Schuylkill  <M>al  company,  waf  por-  Wable  in  1830  will  be  104,776  dollan. 

ehaaed  by  them  for  the  sum  of  9^  dol-  The  taxes  in  1629,  amounted  to  $206^ 

lars.    At  the  latter  part  of  1829,  it  was  500.    The  real  estate  in  the  city  was  ■•- 

sold  and  bought  in  by  the  original  seller  sessed  at  24,202,786  doUara,  in   18S9, 

for  the  sum  of  42,000  dollars.  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  two  mil- 

A  tract  of  120  acres,  on  the  Broad  lions  over  the  assessment  of  1626.  Sqvase 

mountain,  was  disposed  of  for  the  sum  of  yards  of  pavement  laid  in  1829,  70,608, 

12,000  dollars,  which  was  bought  in  the  costing  about  85.000  doliars. 

spring  of  1829  for  1 ,400  dollars.  W atsr  Works.— The  whole  amonat 

One  fourth  of  another  tract  of  450  acres  of  paymenU  for  water  in  1889,  was  $81^ 

on  the  Broad  mountain,  has  n«en  dispos-  j^  ^g^ 

ed  of  for  9,000  dollars,  at  which  rate  the  jhe  'whole  extent  of  inm  pipe  kid 

whole  tract  would  be  worth  36,000  dol-  d^ri^g  the  year,  including  the  main,  was 

lars.    This  tract  was  purchased  about  1(5  34^  f^^t. 

six  years  ago  for  VJO.  jhe  extent  of  iron  pipes  ef  diferent 

A  tract  on  the  west  branch  sold  for  dimensions  in  the  city  ^s  nearly  36  miles, 

6,000  dollars,  which  was  purchased  in  y,\uch  added  to  the  pipes  laid  in  the  d»- 

the  spring  for  700  dollars.  tricis,    makes  nearly  55  miles  of  iron 

Another  tract  sold  lor  10,000  dollars,  pip^g  supplied  from  Fair  Mount  Works. 

which  was  purchased  for  1,000  dollars.  jhe  whole  amount  raised  tw  loan  on 

Manofactorks  of  iron  in  and  about  account  of  the  water  works,  last  year, 

Pittsburg.  —  There  are  consumed  an-  was  $55,000. 

nually,  in  the  different  foundries,  rolling  xhe   whole  receipts,  independent  of 

mills,  and  steam  en^ne  factories,  in  and  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^    $^7,783    78,  whenef 

about    Pittsburg,  six    thovsand  tons  of  3  (jgy  51  j^^^^  f^,  q\^  j^on  castings  and 

blooms,  and  Jive  thovsand  tcM  of  pig  ^ther  arUcles  which  were  sold,  and  54,- 

metal.    These  articles  are  brought  prin-  75(3  ]-  f^j  ^^tcr  rents,  for  permits,  for 

cipally  down  the  Monongnhela  and  Al-  ferules,  repaving)  &c. 

leghany  rivers.       ^       ^  .         ^.  ,  Of  the  sum  received,  14,000  dollarm 

There  are  mne  foundries,  whicli  use  ^^^^  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Sinking 

about  3,500  tons  of  pig  metal,  and  em-  pu^d .  ^nd  12,706  2b  to  the  creditof  the 

ploy  about  225  hands.  t;^^  fund  for  the  year. 

The  rolling  mills  are  eight  in  number.  j^,^  duplicates  of  water  renU  for  1830 

and  are  now  chiefly  employed  in  rolling  amount  to  $56,693  29,  via.     City,  37,- 

•^""'*^  ^**^"'»  ^'L/^**'*'' '    ^^^    ''^*'  t?81  50.    Northern  Uberties  10,:^  75. 

about  6,000  tons.    They  also  consume  Spring  Garden,  3,440  04.     Soulhwark, 

about  1,500  tons  of  pig  metal,  and  em-  5.g]9  (X). 

ploy  about  320  hands.                       ,     ^  '  The  increase  of  water  rents  in  1830 

There  are  nine  nail  factories,  which  o^er  1629,  is,  for  Spring  Garden  930  00, 

manufacture  daily  about  18  tons  of  nails,  Southwark  725  75,  Northern  liberties 

and  employ  about  150  hands.  |^*j(3  26,  City  2,090  00. 

There  are  also  sefen  steam  engine  «,.         *     »    r  •                  1  'j   •    .»„ 

e.J*^^^  ;«  «i.;«i.  --^  .r.«»i..»^  .Rr..»f  The  extent  of  iron  pipes  laid  in  tm 

gine.  have  been  Ut  east  of  the  mo^^^  '^'d^r48,Kt3'^^^^ 

r^ot^t^'^Me^l^o^^^^n™^^^^^^  nnn^^oi^^^^ 

three  years  past,  the  casUny  of  sugar  "^^r^T^/Tl    n^       «oq. 

ketUee,  sugarmUls,  and  small  steam  en-  ^  In  the  district  of  Sprinjr  Garden,  6,061 

gtnes,  to  dnve  them,  for  the  planters  of  fo«t  of  iron  PiJP«  were  laid  ^«nng  th« 

Louisiana,  has  become  a  very  important  7«"r  wlucli  added  16  l^^^foet  iasd  a 

branch  of  manufacturing  business,  and  previous  years,  make  nfm.  ^WMf 

is  increasing.  number  of  fire  pings  36,  of  which  U 

In  addition  to  the  metal  and  blooms  were  erected  during  the  year, 

above  mentioned,  a  large  quantity  of  bar  The  number  of  feet  of  iron  pipe  laid  ia 

iron  is  brought  to  Pittsburg  from  Juniata.  Southwark,  in  1836,  Sf,  and  26,  vrw 

PHiLADF.LPHiA.^The    debt  of  this  26,233.    Add  for  1829, 6,051  feet.    To- 

citv  is  estimated  at  $1,937,400  — the  tal  32,284  feet.    Whole  number  of  fire 

sinking  fund  amounts  to  367,028  —  real  plugs  is  69,  of  which  11  were  erccte4 

debt  1 ,  570,371  89    A  great  part  of  this  during  the  year. ' 
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Tli6  mimh  •KpfOMt  of  tha  WMar  TIm  ooit  of  iwMtitf  the  watei  at  fto 

Works  for  1890,  are  eatimated  at  27,900  Mount  last  year  inclading  waffea,  ivel, 

doUara,  whereof  (5,660  will  be  for  new  Ugbta,  tallow,  &o,  wae  (l^SS  ^i  or  four 

iron  pipe0,vand  7.1^  for  removing  32,-  dollars  and  ten  cents  per  daj. 
000  jards  of  earth  at  Fair  Mount. 


EXPENDITURES 

1. 

1 

By  the  County  Commissioitzrs  for  the  Prisons  of  the  Citt  and  County  of 

Philadelphia,  ftom  1819  to  1829  inclosiFe,  as  chared  on  the  Books  of  the 

Office. 

Criminal 

Price  of  pur« 
chase  and  re- 

Debtor's 

Apartment  of 
Walnut  street 

Apartment 

House  of 

House  of 

Date. 

pairs  of  Arch 

in  Arch  st. 

Correction  in 

Correction  in 

Prison 

St.  Prison. 

•    Prison. 

Prune  street 

ATch  street 

1819 

8,234  46 

1,892  11 

12,693  60 

1820 

7,110  75 

1,863  43 

12,430  64 

1821 

4,030  00 

16,666  66 

1,442  59 

12,531  05 

18!^ 

3,050  40 

16,666  66 

8,211  91 

12,234  99 

1823 

44I8  13 

16,666  66 

4,126  69 

13,213  63 

1824 

4,065  83 

1,436  12 

1,551  68 

12,761  81 

1825 

6,046  80 

140  23 

1,146  57 

12,717  01 

1826 

4,046  80 

1,120  ^ 

1,255  96 

11,955  21 

18271          5,095  17 

390  20 

1,108  11 

13,278  71 

^  1828 

56  80 

754  31 

1,431  61 

13,221  69 

1829 

256  22 

937  75 

1,541  76 

12,246  16 

. 

$46,111  36 

$54,708  90    $25,542  44 

$37,665  29 

$103,619  21 

Jan.  23, 18:M).  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  both  houses  of  the 
legrislature  and  directed  to  be  sent  to  the 
governors  of  the  several  states  and  to  the 
senators  and  representatives  of  the  state 
in  congress. 

ResSved,  That  the  tariff  of  1826  ac- 
cords with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  that  it  main- 
tains the  true  principles  of  protection  to 


the  industry  of  the  country  against  for^ 
sign  policy  and  legislation. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  directing 
the  appointment  of  3  persons  to  prepare 
a  revised  statutory  code  for  Pennsylva- 
nia, somewhat  similar  to  the  revision  in 
the  statute  laws  of  New  York.  The  re- 
vised code  Ib  to  be  submitted  to  a  future 
legislature. 


DELAWARE. 


I«  1829  a  law  was  passed  establishiujg 
a  system  of  common  schools  in  this 
state  and  making  it  the  duty  of  the  aourt 
oi  ^peal  in  eacn  county  to  cause  the 
ooantv  to  be  divided  into  convenient 
school  districts.  By  this  act  returns  are 
to  be  made  to  the  legislatore  of  those  in 
saeh  district  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
521  years.  On  theSd  Monday  of  October 
in  each  jear  the  electors  in  each  dis- 
triet  having  a  right  to  vote  for  members 
ci  Assembly  are  to  assemble  to  deter- 
mine by  a  majority  of  votes,  what  sum  is 
to  be  raised  withm  the  district  for  the 
free  school,  and  this  sum  is  to  be  colleet- 
sd  by  a  clerk  and  commissioners  elected 
at  the  same  meeting  and  together  with 
its  proportion  ol  the  income  of  the  state 
school  fond  is  to  be  applied  to  the  main- 


tenance of  a  free  school  within  that  dis- 
trict An  account  of  this  fund  will  be 
found  in  the  Register  for  1827-8-9.  At 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature  which 
met  January.  1830  it  was  provided,  that 
a  majority  or  all  the  school  votes  in  the 
district  should  be  necessary  to  authorise 
the  cumpnlsory  levy  of  a  tax  and  that  no 
tax  should  exceed  ^00  per  annum.  The 
inspectors  of  elections  were  also  directed 
to  make  returns  of  the  votes  griven  at 
the  ffeneral  elections  for  or  against  the 
holding  of  a  convention  to  amend  the 
constitution.  The  Newcastle  turnpike 
company  heretofore  incorporated  was 
also  autnorized  to  make  rail  roads  from 
Clark's  comer  in  Newcastle  county  in 
the  direction  of  Frenchtown  until  it 
should  reach  the  Maryland  line.    The 
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lollowiDflUMlnUoM  wer«tt4oft0d  Jad-  tora  and  akobeftn  tke  two  haaam  of 

OUT  20tn.  Coagnm. 

Ruolvedy  By  tlie  lentte  mad  hooM  of       JuiUj  1830.    Agricvltdbal  School. 

repretentativea  of  tfa«  ttate  of  I>elairare  Tlie  Education  Society  of  the  EpiaeofI 

in  general  AMembly  met,  that  the  tariff  Choroh  in  Philadelphiai  b«?e  porehaoed 

of  1828  accords  with  the  ■pint  of  the  the  Farm  of  Mr  Hemphill,  abont  two 

constitution  of  the  Untied  states  and  is  miles  fVom  Wilmington,   where    tbey 

m  protection  to  home  indastiT  from  the  mean  to    establish    a   m^  Mwportimg 

overwhelming  infloence  o^  foreign  ri-  wckool.    The  popils  will  be  excmsivelj 

Tidry.  youths  who  are  designed  for  the  minio- 

/{eM^red,  that  the  foregoing  resolution  try ;  the  farm,  of  nearly  100  acree,  is  to 

be  communicated  to  the  governors  of  the  be  cultiyated  by  th^  students,  who  wiE 

severa]  states  and  to  the  senators  and  be  employed  in  sgricultural  or  other  1»> 

representatives  of  Delaware  in  Congress,  bor  at  least  four  lu>ui&  in  the  day.. 
to  be  laid  before  the  respective  legisla- 

MARTbAND. 

Elkctiovs,  tkto^,  1829. 

The  members  whose  names  are  in  Italies  are  in  favor  M.  the  admlntstnition  at 
Oen.  Jackson. 

Benjamin  C.  Hotoard^    EHas  Brown^    Petei  Little.    John  Banisy.. 
City  of  Baltimore,     4300  4011 

Coantyof      do,        2006  2133 

6306  6144 

Oearge  K.  Mkekdl. 
Harford  1006 

Cecil  1124 

Kent  401 

2531 

Jokn  C.  WumB. 
Annapolis  city  139 

Anne  Arundel  928 

Prince  George  569 

1267  2111 

Without  opposition  Montgomery  and  post  of  Frederick  reelected  George  C. 
Washington. 

Somerset  and  Worcester  reelected  tLIL  WUsan.  Calvert,  Charles  and  St  Mary's 
reelected  Clement  Dorsey. 

Richard  Sotmew,  John  L.  Kerr. 

Queen  Ann                        003  402 

Talbot                                 512  607 

Caroline                             562  CiOO 


I 


3347 

1398 

2851 
860. 

4745                 3711 
James  S.  Mitchell. 
103» 
719 
493 

2251 

Benedict  J. 

164 

1040 

743 

3oinm«8« 

1683  1609 

M.  C.  Sprigg.  Price. 

Washington  1537  1513 

Part  of  Frederick  ]  621  1 3dl 

Alleghany  833  400 

4181  ^ 


MARTLAND, .  561 

» 

* 

Ittonl  caoal  ean  be  oonrtnicted  without  with  submittecl,  mnd  affords  a  gratifying 

ixtjary  to  the  said  CfaesapealLe  and  Ohio  view  of  the  jconcema,  mana^ments  and 

oanal,  and  fbr  other  sorTeya,  has  not  ^et  fbtare  proepecte  of  the  institntion.' 

been  attended  to,  owin|[  to  the  existing  go„e  retrenchment  in  the  manage- 

en|ragement8  of  the  engineers.  ment  of  the  afiairs  of  the  state  is  recom- 

Under  the  proTisions  of  the  law  of  last  mended 

^°.''^r.K^%^1^^^^**^*^P^''^v'*f  The  attention  of  the  Legislature  is 
Dumb,  at  the  InsUtnUon  in  Pa.  which  ^.nJj  ♦«  ♦ur«— m.  «r*k^  «™  k^i™:«- 
enacU  that  there  shall  be  '  one  deaf  and  f  *^  f  ^  ^  ^^^  «"«,f  the  arms  belonging 
dumb  person  selected  from  each  county,  J?  ^*>«  "^''^'^^"^  ^*  following  observa- 
and  from  the  city  of  BalUmore  ;  and  In  f  ^^  ^«  "^^^^  respecting  tJie  mihUa 
case  of  reporto  not  being  made   from     *     ',      ,,.,.  .     ^  ^   ,  ,      , 

some  of  the  counties,  additional  seleo-  ^  The  MUttia  System  of  the  state  has 
tions  shall  be  made  from  the  counties  become  generally  moperaUve,  as  the 
reporting  the  highest  numbers,  unUl  'P»»>l»e  sense,  and  public  conyen^ence 
twenty  ha?e  been  selected :  *thereiifyet,  aeem  to  decide  affainst  it—Militia  mus- 
remaining  the  number  of  five  to  fill  thfe^^^rs  as  directed  by  laMr,  have  had  little 
list  The  amount  expended  for  this  ob-  ^«ct  to  make  ■oldiers,  or  to  instruct 
jeet  within  the  year,  is  for  education  .  *«  ciutens  in  mijitary  knowledge.  The 
#615  65 ;  for  expenses  of  conveying  pu-  ^■Jf  allotted  to  them  are  rather  jnj\inous 
pils  to  the  institution  ^.  '  *^  **>«.  ^"»e,  the  laboi^^and  the  morals  of 

In  conclusion  of  some  general  remarks  ?»»«  community.  Such  is  .our  situation 
on  the  subject  of  hUernal  Improvement,  »» •  fejation  to  all  foreign  powers,  and 
the  Governor  congratulates  the  general  .«"<^^  ^^'J?  ^®'''*.*^®  pr^cauUonary  wisdom 
aisembly  and  their  fellow  ciUxens,upon  "oCthe  Federal  Government,  in  erecting 
the  completion  of  a  navigable  intercourse  fortifications  and  defences  on  our  man- 
between  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  tune  frontier,  that  there  is  little  danger 
by  the  cross-cut  canal.  *  This  stupen-  ^  sudden  inyaBion.  -  The  law  now  in 
dous  work  evinces  in  the  strongest  light,  existence,  irapoeing  penalUes  for  neglect 
the  science  by  which  it  has  been  direct-  of  military  duUes,  and  ^upon  those  who 
ed,  and  tlie  energy  and  perseveranee  are.  conscientiously  scrupulous  of  per- 
with  which  it  has  been  executed ;  and  it  forming  such  dutiea,  having  become  m^ 
now  bids  fiur  to  realise  every  conven-  oj>eroUve,  it  .is  with  gjeat  respect  si^ 
ience,  profit  and  natural  utility  that  have  mitted,  whether  they  ought  not  to  be 
been  anticipated.'  repealed,  with  snch  a  subsUtuUon  of 

On  jmbUe  edmetwn  we  quote  these  volunteer  corps,  and  such  a  general  or- 
paragraphs.  *  When  we  consider  that  ganizaUon  of  the  miliUa  as  would  annu- 
m  Afaryland  every  cidsen  of  competent  ally  give  a  >iew  of  the  effective  force  of 
age  and  residence,  is  endowed,  as  he  the  state,  without  the  imposiUon  of  un^ 
£ould  be,  with  the  elective  franohise,  necessary  a^ useless  taxaUon  upon  the 
it  appears  to  us  to  be  the  imperative  Ume  and  industry  of  the  people. 
duty  (^  the  Legislature,  to  place  the'  'There  appears  to  be  a  deficiency  in 
means  of  education  within  the  oonven-^  the  State  J'rea^ury,  and  the  Governor 
ient  attainment  of  all.  ^earnestly  calls  on  tHe  Legislature  to 

*  If  there  be  danger  in  popular  elec-    pM>vide,fQr\he  financial  prosperity  and 
tions,  as  has  been  conceived  by  some,  <  credit  of  the  dtate.  •' 
the  sure  correctiett  is  to. be  found  in*       Qn  the 4th ^Wanuary  t»e  Legislature 
moral  instruction.'         <  •  made  choice  of  Thomas  King  Carroll,  as 

<The  progressive  improvements  made  Governor  of  the  State  for  the  ensuing 
in  the  SttUe  Penkentiary  aie  ffood  evi-  •  year.  Ninety  three  votes  were  taken,  d" 
denoe  of  jpreat  attention  in  the  man-  ^hich  Thomas  King  Carroll,  received 
agementof  an  institution  which  is  regn-  50,  and  Daniel  Martin  43. 
Uriy  gaining  upon  public  approbation.-  february,  1830.-A  select  committee 
Nothing  at  present,  seems  to  be  more  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  delegates,  to  which  waa 
wantong  than  a  proper  clasmfication  of       ^     ^^  .^  communications  from 

criminals  in  the  disposition  of  them  at    ^    execuUves  of  Louisiana,  Missouri, 
SnU^a^'L^SnTTn^ie^^  Georgia,  and  Mis^^^^^^^^^^  a  rei 

;^l5*.l;:&yS:^t^^  as  expressed  in  the  resodons  offered:^ 

ly  to  be  reaHxed.    The  anrnud  report  te-        To  o^w  with  Louisiana  in  extending 
quired  bylaw  from  the  dkeston  is  hem-    the  presidential  \»m  Ui  pix  yearf,  a»4 
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noA&r  the  prMident  mad  viea  ptettdtnt  riaga  that  ptmmd  wtM  the  Tenentl* 

ineligible  anerwards.  Charlee  OurroU.    The  ear*,  <lrawm  hf 

To  agree  with  Mimouri  and  Georgia  one  hone,  IraTeraed  the  13  milee  in 

to  provide  for  an  uniform  mode  of  elect-  hoar  and  four  minntea. 

ing  the  president  and  vice  president,  bj  The  coat  of  the  firet  13  miles 

the  people,  without  the  intervention  pf  ^45,000  p^  mile,  but  the  next  12  ta  as* 

•lectors,  provided  the  sovereignty  of  the  timated  at  ^18,000  per  mile, 

states  be  not  invaded,  and   that  their  Jtme  10.    The  Rev.  Wm  M.  Stoae, 

present  power,  as  prescribed  by  the  con-  was  unammouslv  elected  by  the  ProCes> 

stitution,  remains  unchanged.    A  desire  tant  Episcopal  (Convention  atBahimon, 

is  also  expressed  tliat  the  constitution  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Maiyland. 

ahould  be  so  amended  as  to  prevent  the  The  Maryland  Penitentiary  made  m 

choice  of  a  president  or  vice  president  profit  of  about  16,500  dollars,  in  1890, 

fft>ra  ever  devolving  on  congress.  ailer  paving  mli  expenses,  and  also  $ft^ 

To  disagree  with  Georgia  in  her  rfs-  897  for  ratereston  certain  loans  made  by 

olutions  that  congress  possesses  no  con-  the  state.    The  average  numbei  of  tlir 

stitutional  power  to  aiJ  the  colonization  prisoners  was  340. 

society.  Baltimork. — The  entire  receipts  at 

To  disagree  with  Mississippi,  declar-  the  city   treasuryfor  the  year  1880, 

ing  that  the  tariff  of  1828  is  t(it<r<m«eitii-  amounted    to   $339,337  90 — including 

timudy  and  oppressive ;  but  that  a  cunsti'  93,000  dollars  borrowed,  and  about  ^- 

tutional  opfiosition  by  these  who  feel  Q06  on  account  of  damages  for  opeaii^ 

themselves  aggrieved,  meets  entire  %p-  Lombard  and  Pine  streets— and  Tarie«s 

probation.  disbursements  for  paving,  dbc.  ref^m^ed 

May  J  1830.     A  portisn  of- the  Baltr-  bv  the  ownets  of  the  property  benefitted, 

more  Rail  Roady  for  sevaial  miles,  was  dtc.     What  may  be  called  the  tegnln 

-completed,  and  opened  for  various  due-  revenue,  from  taxes,  Heeiisea,  rents,  d«- 

cessful  expeoments.    Among  these,  is  ties,  dbc   amounted  to  less  than  $900,«> 

tlw  fibcility  of  using  railways  of  a  curva-  000. 

tore  not  less  than  400  i^et  radius,  which  The  disbursements  were  leas  than  the 

late  trials  have  fully  established. '           ,  receipts  in  the  aum  6f  nearly  16,600^doi^ 

*■  The  first  rflivision  of  the  rail  road,*  lars,  m  the  treasurv.    The  following  are 

now  ready  for  use,  is- somewhat  more  some  rf  the  chief  items;  expenses  of 

than  thirteen  miles  in  length,  from  the  citv*8  poor  17,500— city  court  about  IS^ 

south  side  of  Pratt  Street,  m  this  city,  at  000,  nearly  5000  on  account  of  ibraisr 

the  .first  depot  for  its  use,  to  Ellicott's  years — other  expensed  of  inrgrs,'  pros«> 

Mills.    For  the  first  half  (»f  the  distance,  outions,  courts  and  jail,  about  12,000-^ 

to  jthe  v&Uey  of  the  Patapsco,  the  mad  is  walbhing  and  lightiiij^  the  city  96,7437- 

made  in  many  places  by  embankments,  interest  paid  on^tocfrgr,966    salariss 

and  the  rails  are  laid  on  sills  of  teood  ahout  1 8.000-^ VC^tinlore  and  Ohio  nil 

bedded  in  broken  stone  -,  "n  the  feMdiie^  roadtiftstchhenlh*75,%00-'to66mmiask»i- 

ofthe  way  to  Ellicott's  Mills,  the'rail#  ers  of  finmide'fi»r  redilttibn«ortfee  city 

are  laid  on  blocks  ef  granite.  debt-lOyf^^^^^fep^ing  an^  j^iesonity 

'  Near  to  Ellicott's  Mill«anotiier  int^r-  the  harbor  25i^7-^firreompan]«s  AfSW 

estixtg  and  very  satisfaotqry  experim^t  — damages  for  op^ning^L^BiBafd'  and 

has  been  made,  by  4}onstructinfir  pa#t'of>  other' ^itreets,  &c,  40,798-^iary  •#  the 

a  second  sel  of  tracts^  for  a  shorl<>dt«k^  olty.veuttcil#ylOO--»vsilil>r>foffidl^,coiiii- 

tanoe,  of  st^m  rails  laid-on  stode  siHs,'  otl^Abaubtf^,  4k<i^lOOO«-e]ttendia^Boir- 

the  iron,  strap  on  whibh  thewAeels  of  l<y%  #hasf  4900.  &^,  A«. 

the  can  are  to  run,  beinj;  fastened  on>  '  Bills &fMdrtJkty  fet  18S^.  *  TMnl  i^ 

top  of  the  stone  rails.    l%at  material  (of  temient*  in  the  yev,  f  ^49-;-965  males 

the  retry  best  qualitf  lor  such  a  purpose)'  and  864  f^mrales;  of  'Wliom'  S29    mem 

is  abundant  along  the  whole  route  of  colored  persons-*-4)iB  free  and  lOOataves. 

the  rail  road  Chreugh  the  valley  of  the  1^  Hie* colored' pertftms,  by  the  oett- 

Patapsco.    The  coft  of  constructing  the'  sns  of  1886, 'wefe   10,294-^and  riaTss 

stone  railway,  it  is  ascertained,-  does  not  4,357. 

exceed  that  of  the  wooden  rails  laid  on  There  died  in  January  154  ;  Feb.  136 ; 

stone  sills.     Its  permanency  and  other  March  174;  .April  151;  May  93;  June 

advantagesmastinsnre  it  the  preference,  184*^  July  194;  Aug.  965;  Sept  104; 

whenever  the  bed  of  the  road  if  suitable,  Oct.114;  Not.189;  Deo.  191,  total  1,849. 

and  the  stone  can  be  obtained.  ^ges    still  bom  166;  under  I  y«nr. 

Some  experiments  were  made  on  the  488 ;  between  1  &9,lt)6;  2  &5, 167 ;  5 

fOMl  on  the  39d  ifist     In  the  fiivt  ear-  4b  10,56;  10  db  91^  111;  91  dt 30, 177; 
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9(^&4Q,188;  40ib60»176;  50  A  m,  l^fiO^Mideuid  6,488  bUi.  corn  idmI: 

tt{;  60A.70,87;70d[;80,65;60dt90.  417hhds.  flazMed; 

S;  90  &.  100, 6—1  of  108,  and  2  of  103  4,509  bbb.  and  253  half  bbla.  heef^ 

yeara.  •!!  Ballimore  packed,  except  168 

IvaPKOTioiis  at  Baltimore,  for  the  year  barrels ; 

1829—  4,4d3  bbls.  and  142  half  bbls.  pork— 

483,156  bblB.  and  14,920  half  bbla.  2,514  BalUmore  packed,  1,939  for- 

wheat  floor ;  of  the  barreli  235,791  were  eign ; 

what  if  called  <  Howard  street,'  212,927  5,864  kegs  batter ; 

^oity  mills,*  and  24^  Susquehannah.  14,590  do  lard ; 

<  Howard  street*  flour  takes  in  all,  or  6,998  hhds.  and  46,682  bbls.  whiskey— . 

nearly  all,  brooght  to  the  city  in  wag-  about  2,200,000   ffalls.— of  which 

one ;    except  parceb  from    the    '  city  5,911  hhds.  and  6^16  bbls.  were 

mills.'  received  from  the  Susquehannah ; 

12,777  bbls.  and  48  half  bbls.    rye  14,979  hhds.  tobacco, 
floor 

VIRGINIA. 

1829.     CoHSTrrvTioif. — ^The  Consti-  ly  those  in  the  Talley,  or  westward,  con^ 

toUon  of  this  state  was  adopted  about  tain  from  1,500  to  2,000  taxables— while 

the  same  time  that  the  declaration  of  many  in  the  entern  part  of  the  state  ^ 

independence  was  made  by  the  United  haTinff  the  same  power  of  representation, 

States  in  1776,  and  was  framed  rather  haye  Jess  than  400  taxables — one,  War- 

with  the  view  of  supplying  the  state  wick,  onlv  126. 

with  a  government  in  a  time  of  emer-  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
veocy,  than  of  g[iving  it  the  best  possi-  number  of  persons  in  each  county  and 
€le  form.    Certain  defects  were  discov-  corporate  town,  within  the   common- 
ered  in  the  lapse  of  years,  and  although  wealth,  charged  with  state  tax,  for  the 
objections    were    ar^[ed    against   any  year  1828,  on  moveable  property,  fbr- 
change,  the  obvious  me<^uiuity  and  in-  nished  by  the  auditor  in  obedience  to  a 
justice  of  some  of  its  provisions  had  ex-  resolution  of  the  convention :— Accomac, 
cited  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  va-  1)06;  Albemarle,  1541;  Alleghany,  306; 
nous  parts  or  the  state,  which  every  Amelia,  549 ;  Amherst,  882;  Augusta, 
socceeding  Legislature  found  it  more  1942;  Bath,  441;  Bedford,  1814 ;  Berk- 
£fficaU  to  resist.    Several  ineffectual  ley,  917;  Botetourt,  1405;  Brooke,  738; 
attempts  were  m^de  to  authorize  the  peo-  Brunswick,  857;  Buckingham,  1141; 
pie  to  call  a  Convention  to  amend  the  Cabell,  403;  Campbell,  1174;  Caroline, 
Constitution.    The  Legfslature  whioh  1027 ;  Charles  city ,  331 ;  Charlotte,  983 ; 
held  iU  session  in  1828-9,  at  last  adopted  Chesterfield,  1169 ;  Culpepper,  1538  ;— 
anact  dated  February  10th,  1829, author-  Cumberland, 724;  Dinwiddie.683;  £liz- 
ising  a  (invention  to  assemble  at  Rich-  abeth  city,  277;  Essex,  529;  Fairfax, 
mond,  on  the   let  Monday  of  October  904;  Fmiqaier,  1423;  Fluvanna,  571; 
following,  to  revise  and  amend  the  Con-  Franklin,  1345 ;  Frederick,  1791 ;  Giles, 
stitotion.    For  this  purpose  the  state  was  662;  Gloucester,  553;  Goochland,  662; 
divided  into  24  districts,  ecch  of  which  Grayson,814;  Greenbrier ,1 076 ;  Greens- 
elected  ^Mir  delegates,  who  formed  the  viUe,  360 ;   Halifax,  2031 ;  Hampshire, 
Convention  at  tro  time  designated,  and  1306;  Hanover,  1062;  Hardy, 863;  Har- 
o«  motion  of  James  Madison,  James  rison,1849;  Henrico,  589;  Henry,  607; 
lAon^oe  was  appointed  the  President  of  lale  of  Wight,  800 ;   James  city,  217 ; 
the  convention,  who  was  conducted  to  Jefferson,  877 ;  Kanawha, 881 ;  King  and 
his  seat  by  the  venerable  mover  and  Queen,  773;  King  George,  362;  King 
John  Marshall,  Chief  Jostioe  of  the  U.  William,  591 ;  Lancaster ,364 ;  Lee,751 ; 
Statee.    One  of  the  chief  defects  in  the  Lewis,820 ;  L<Mnm,388 ;  LoudoQn,1914 ; 
Constitution,  was  the  inequiUty  of  repre-  Louisa,  1051;  Lunenburg,  783;  Madi- 
sentation  in  the  Legislature,  each  coun-  son,  619 ;  Mason,  797 ;  Alatthews,  396 ; 
ty,  whatever  might  be  its  population,  Mecklenburg,  1325;   Middlesex,  251; 
sendin|^  the  same  number  of  delegates.  Monongalia,l703 ;  Menroe,l  ,011 ;  Mont- 

The  meouality'of  the  present  mode  of  gomery,  1364;    Morgan,  304;  Nanse- 

electing  delegates  to  the  general  assem-  roond,  842;   Nelson,  737 ;   New  Kent, 

Uy  oMybewell  estimated  from  theta-  437;   Nicholas,  412;   Norfolk  county, 

\m  showing  the  taxables  in  each  coon-  1160;  Northumberland, 407;  Northamp- 

ly.    Many  of  the  counties,  and  especial-  ton,  456 ;  Nottoway,  &Si& ;  Ohio,  1263  ^ 
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Onnge»516;  Patrick,  736;  Pe&dklon, 
890;  Fitt8ylTani4,  1995;  Poc&bonUs, 
897;  Powh&tan,  518;  Preston,  644; 
Prince  Kdward,  920;  Princess  Anne, 
904;  Prince  Georee,  586;  Prince  WU- 
liam,  684;  Randolph,  657;  Richmond 
county,  330  ;  Rockbridge,  1397 ;  Rock- 
ingham, 1906  ;  Russell,  875 ;  Scott,  784 
Shenandoah,  2026 ;  Southampton,  1 1 12 
Spott»ylvania,722;  Stafford,652;  Surry 
4&;  Su8sex,793;TaxeweU,692;  Tyler 
502;  Warwick,  126;  Washington,  1332 
We8tmore!and,468 ;  Wood,7CS ;  Wythe 
1300;  York,  318;  Williamsburg,  128 
Richmond  city,  1023  :  Norfolk  borough 
639 ;  Petersburg,  649  ;  Lynchburg,  351 
Fredericksburg,  245  ;  Winchester,  189 
Staunton,  110.     Total,  95,593. 

In  the  foregoing  enumeration,  persons 
of  every  age  and  color,  and  of  both  sex- 
es,  are  included. 

A  warm  and  animated  contest  ensued, 
tM  to  the  propriety  of  making  any  and 
what  amendment,  in  this  particular,  and 
it  was  not  until  after  many  close  divis- 
ions, that  the  question  was  settled. 

On  the  question  whether  the  basis  of 
representation  in  the  house  of  deleffates, 
should  be  the  number  of  white  inhabit- 
ants, or  the  Federal  principle,  which  adds 
to  that  number  3-5  of  the  slaves  within 
the  district,  the  vote  stood  49  to  47.  The 
members  of  the  eastern  counties  were 
resolved  not  to  part  with  the  power  of 
governing  the  state,  and  those  from  the 
west,  as  determined  not  to  submit  to  the 
existing  inequitable  mode.  The  Ck>n- 
▼ention  was  several  times  apparently  on 
the  point  of  breaking  up  witnout  finish- 
ing its  business. 

Finally,  a  compromise  took  place,  the 
political  power  however,  being  carefully 
•eoared  to  eastern  Virginia,  and  an 
amended  Constitution  was  adopted  on 
the  14th  of  January,  1830,  by  a  vote  of 
55  aves  to  40  Nays. 

The  next  day  afler  the  Ck)nstitution 
had  been  enrolled  and  signed,  Mr  John 
Randolph  rose  and  moved  that  the  Con- 
stitution be  submitted  to  the  freeholders 
only,  for  ratification  or  rejection. 

This  was  rejected  Ayes  28,  Nays  66. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  its 
principal  provisions. 

By  the  first  article,  the  declaration  of 
rights,  adopted  bv  the  State  of  Virginia, 
June  12th,  1770,  is  retained  without 
amendment. 

The  second  article  declares,  that  tlie 
Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judiciary 
Departments,  shall  be  kept  distinct,  and 
that  no  person  shall  exercise  the  powers 
of  more  than  one  at  a  time,  except  in 


the  oase  of  Jmtic—  «f  the  Couty 
Courts,  who  may  be  eligible  to  th«  LiSf- 
islature. 

The  third  relates  to  the  le^islaliTe 
power. — There  is  to  be  a  €reneral  As- 
sembly  of  Virginia  divided   into  tve 
houses — the   Senate  and  the  House  <i£ 
Delegates.     The  House  of  Delegates  is 
to  be  composed  of  134  members,  annual- 
ly elected,  of  which  31  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  twentysix  counties  lyinf  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  ;  2^  by;  the 
fourteen  counties  l?inff  between  the  Al- 
leghany and  the  Blue  Ridge  ;  42  by  the 
twentynine  counties,  lying  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  above  tide-water ;  and 
36  by  the  counties,  cities,  towns,  and 
boroughs,  lying   upon   the   tide-water. 
Then  follows  a  specific  enumeration  of 
the  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs, 
by  name,  apportioning  the  choice  of  del- 
egates among  them.    The  Senate  is  to 
consist  of  32  membeis,  of  whom  thir- 
teen are  to  be  chosen  by  that  part  of  the 
state  lying  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
nineteen  By  that  part  of  the  state  lying 
east  of  it.     For  the  purpose  of  electing 
the   Senate,   the   state   is  divided  into 
thirtytwo  districts.     To   keep  up   this 
Assembly  by  rotation,  the  districts  are 
to  be  equally  divided  into  four  classes, 
and  numbered  by  lot.    At  the  end  of  one 
year  after  the  first  genera]  election,  the 
eight  members  elected  by  the  first  divis- 
ion shall  be  displaced,  and  the  vacancies 
thus  occasioned,  supplied  by  a  new  elec- 
tion.   This  rotation  to  be  applied  to  each 
division  according  to  its  number,  and 
continued  in  due  order  annually.     The 
Legislature  is  to  re-apportion  once  in  ev- 
ery ten  years  the  representation  in  both 
houses,  provided  that  the  number  of  Del- 
egates from  the  four  great  districts  above 
mentioned,  and  the  number  of  Senaton 
from  the  two  great  districts  respectively 
be  neither  increased  nor  diminished.  Af- 
ter the  year  1841 ,  however,  the  Legis- 
lature shall  have  authority  (two-thuds 
of  eactt  house  concurring)  to  make  snch 
a  re-apportionment  as  to  increase  the 
number  of  Delegates  to  150,  and  the 
number  of  Senators  to  36.    With  respect 
to  the  apportionment  o£  the  representa- 
tives in  Congress  am<Mig  the  seveial 
counties,  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  of 
the  state,  it  is  directed  that  it  shall  be 
done  by  the  same  rule  as  in  other  states. 

The  same  article  directs  that  no  per- 
son sliall  be  a  ineoaber  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  who  has  not  attained  twenty- 
five  years ',  or  a  senator  who  has  not  at- 
taiued  the  age  of  thirtyfive ;  that  they 
shall  be  residents  in  the  districts  nr 
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which  ih&j  are  •leeted,  and  freehold  paapers,  eeamen  or  soldiers  of  the  U.  S. 

voters.    Perseas  holding  lucrative  of"  serrice,  and  persons  convicted  of  any 

fioesj  miniBlers  of  religion,  and  priests,  infamous  offence,  are  not  entitled  to 

are  excluded  from  the  legislature.    The  vote.    In  all  elections,  the  votes  are  to 

members  are  to  be  compensated  from  the  be  given  openly,  or  tdva  voccj  and  not 

treasury,  hut  no  law  increasing  the  com*-  by  ballot. 

pensation  is  to  take  effect  till  the  end  of  The  fourth  article  relates  to  the  Ez- 
the  next  annual  session,  and  no  member  ecutive  power,  which  is  vested  in  a 
can,  during  the  term  for  which  he  is  Grovernor  and  a  Council  of  State  corn- 
elected,  accept  any  lucrative  office  ere-  posed  of  three  persons,  each  eligible  by 
ated  by  the  legislature  during  such  term,  joint  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  General 
or  Che  emoluments  of  which  have  been  Assembl  v.  The  Governor  is  to  be  a  na- 
increased,  except  such  offices  as  may  be  tive  of  the  U.  States,  or  a  citizen  at  the 
filled  by  elections  by  the  people.  The  time  of  adopting  tne  federal  constitution, 
two  Houses  are  to  meet  every  year ;  a  30  years  of  age,  and  a  citizen  of  ^e 
majority  of  each  is  to  constitute  a  quo-  Commonwealth  for  five  years  previous 
mm ;  neither  is  to  adjourn  for  more  than  ,  to  his  election.  His  salary,  to  be  fixed 
three  days  without  the  consent  of  the  by  law,  shall  not  be  increased  or  dimin- 
other — nor  to  any  other  place.  There  ished  during  his  term  of  service.  He  is 
are  several  other  provisions  conferring  to  hold  his  office  for  three  years,  and  to 
on  the  two  houses  the  usual  pbwers  of  be  ineligible  for  the  next  three  iie  is  to 
legislative  bodies.  All  laws  are  to  orig-  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  of 
inate  in  the  House  of  Delegates.  The  the  State,  to  convene  the  legislature,  to 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  is  in  no  case  to  propose  public  measures  by  message, 
be  suspended.  No  bill  of  attainder,  no  grant  pardons,rfiIl  vacancies  pro  tempore 
ex  post  facto  law,  no  law  impairing  the  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature,  in 
obhgation  of  contracts,  taking,  private  offices  of  which  the  Legislature  has  a 
property  without  just  compensation,  right  to  appomt,  &c.  &c.  The  members 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  the  of  the  Council  of  State  are  to  hold  their 
press,  prescribing  any  religious  test,  offices  for  three  years,  and  one  is  to  be 
levying  taxes  for  the  Support  of  public  chosen  every  vear.  The  Governor  is  to 
worship,  giving  peculiar  privileges  to  consult  them  before  exercising  any  dis- 
any  reUgious  denomination,  or  molest-  cretionary  power,  and  their  advice  is  to 
ing  any  person  in  any  manner  on  ac-  be  registered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  pur- 
count  of  his  reli^ous  opinions,  is  to  be  pose.  The  senior  Councillor  is  to  be 
passed  bv  the  legislature.  The  General  the  Lt  Governor,  and  to  act  as  Governor 
Aasembnr  is  empowered  to  disqualify  in  the  death  or  absence,^,  of  that  offi' 
persons  hereafVer  in  any  way  concerned  cer.  ^  * 
m  a  duel,  from  holding  any  public  office.  The  fiflh  article  vests  the  Judicial  pow- 
The  Governor,  the  Judges,  &c.  are  im-  er  in  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  in 
peachable  by  the  House  of  Dele^tes  such  Superior  Courts  as  the  Legisla- 
oefore the  Senate, and  maybe  convicted  ture  may  establish,  in  County  Courts 
by  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  and  in  Justices  of  the  Peace,  the  juris- 
aumber  present,  the  Senate  being  on  diction  of  all  which  tribunals  is  to  be 
oath.  The  judgment  in  cases  of  im-  regulated  by  law.  The  Judges  of  the 
peachment  is  to  extend  only  to  removal  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  and  of  the 
Dom  office  and  future  disqualification,  Superior  Courts,  are  to  be  elected  by  a 
leaving  the  punishment  of  the  offisnder  joint  vote  of  the  two  Houses  of  Assem- 
to  the  usual  process  of  law.  bly,  who  are  to  receive  adequate  sala- 
Every  white  male  citizen,  of  full  age,  ries,  which  are  not  to  be  diminished  dur- 
the  proprietor  of  a  freehold  of  the  value  ing  their  continuance  in  their  stations, 
of  twentyfive  dollars,or  of  a  reversion  or  and  who  are  to  hold  tlieir  offices  during 
remainder  in  fee  of  the  value  of  fifly  good  behavior,  or  until  removed  by  a 
dollars,  or  of  a  leasehold  estate  for  a  concurrent  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  two 
term  not  less  than  five  years,  of  the  an-  Houses,  for  causes  which  are  to  be  en- 
BQal  rent  of  twenty  dollars,  or  who  for  tered  on  the  journal  of  each  House,  and 
twelve  months  next  preceding  the  elec-  of  which  due  and  timely  notice  is  to  be 
taon  has  been  a  house-keeper  and  head  of  given.  The  present  Judges  oi'  the  Su- 
a  fiuniiy,  having  paid  taxes,  shall  be  en-  preme  Court  of  Appeals,  General  Court, 
titled  to  vote  for  members  of  the  legis-  and  Supreme  Courts  of  Chancery  are  to 
lature,  in  the  ceuntv,  city 5  town,  orlx>-  continue  in  office  only  until  the  end  of 
rough,  wii^ere  such  land  may  lie,  or  such  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature,  un- 
hcHue-keeper  may  live.    Insane  persons,  dsr  the  new  Constitution.    No  law  abol- 
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uhing  any  Cotirt  thaU  depriTe  a  Jodce  Th«  Metsa^pe  of  th«  Goremor  was 

of  hU  office,  uolefts  two  thirds  of  tna  presented  on  ue  same  day.    The  docn- 

members  of  each  House  present  concur  ment  opens  with  acknowledgments  ftr 

in  it,  but  he  may  be  assigned  other  du-  the  general  health  and  prosperity  of  the 

ties.    The  Legislature  may  also  ereet  State  during  the   Tear,  and   esp^ially 

Corporation  Courts,  and  create  Corpora-  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  bless  them 

tion   Magistrates  and   Justices  or  the  with  plentiful  crops,  particularly  of  In- 

Peace.    Sheriffs  and  Coroners  are  to  be  dian  com,  which  has  been  uniuoally 

appointed  by  the  Governor  on  recom-  abundant  throughout  all  parts  of  mo 

mendation  of  the  County  Courts,Con8ta-  Commonwealth. 

bles  by  the  Justices,  and  Attorney  Gen-  The  only  pohtical  event  of  promi- 

eral  by  vote  of  the  two  Houses,  during  nence  during  the  year,  has  been  the  call 

whose  pleasure  he  is  to  hold  his  office.  of  the   Cowtntion  now  sitting.      The 

The  sixth  article  direct^  that  the  sum  of  $6,000,  borrowed  from  the  Lit- 
Treasurer  of  the  commonwealth  shall  erary  Fund,  together  with  other  pro- 
be annually  appointed  by  a  joint  vote  of  vious  appropriations,  has  been  invested 
the  two  Houses.  in  books  for  the  PvMU  IJbranf,  on  ad- 

The  seventh  and  last  article  provides  vantageous  terms.  A  correspondence 
for  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  pres-  has  been  commenced  by  the  ExecUtiTe, 
ent  Governor  and  other  officers,  until  under  a  late  law  of  the  State,  with  the 
their  successors  are  elected  under  the  General  Government,  on  the  subject  of 
new  Constitution,  and  for  the  mainte-  certain  Reserved  Lands,  which  is  sub- 
nance  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  their  mitted  to  the  Legislature.  The  atten- 
present  jurisdiction  until  otherwise  or-  tion  of  this  body  is  again  called  to  the 
ganized  by  the  Legislature.  subject  of  the  Census  of  the  State,  which 

By  the  order  ot  the  Convention,  the  ig  reported  to  have  been  so  imperfectly 

amended  Constitution   was    submitted  taken,  that  Virginia  is  supposed  to  have 

for  acceptance  at  the  ensuing  April  elec-  lost  one  member  in  Congress,  to  which 

tion,  to  the  voters  qualifiea  to  vote  for  her  population  rightly  estimated  wooJd 

members  of  Assembly,  and  the  vote  was  entitle  her.    *  The  peculiar  situation  in 

as  follows  r  which  Vir^nia  is  now  placed,'  the  Gov- 

For.     Against,  ernor    conceives,  render   measures  to 

Trans  Alleghany  prevent  any  such  oversight  in  the  ap- 

district,               2,123          11,289  proaching  census  of  particular  necessity. 

Valley  district,          3,?^2            2,097  InvestmenU  have  been  made  in  behalf 

Middle  district,       12,417            1,0^6  of  the  WashingUm  Monumenl  Fund,  with 

Tide-wat^r  disUict,  7,673            1,091  a  view  to  provide  for  tlie  original  object 

of  the  appropriation. 

26,055          15,563  *  During  tiie  last  summer,  a  spirit  of 

So  the  Constitution  was  ratified  by  a  dissatisfaction  and  insubordination 


was 


majority  of  10,492  votes,  and  went  into  manifested  by  the  slaves,  in   different 

operation  according  to  its  provisions.  sections  of  the  country,  from  this  place 

OUober,  1829.— One  of  the  cotton  fac-  to  the  seaboard  ;  and  in  consequence  of 

tories  in  Wheeling,  commenced  opera-  misrepresentations  and  exaggerations  m 

tions  in  1825,  with  500  spindles.     It  now  relation  thereto, considerable  excitement 

runs  2100  spindles,  and  consumes  about  and  alarm  were  produced  in  a  few  nei^^b- 

500  bales  of  cotton  per  annum.    Thfe  ma-  borhoods.     For  the  purpose  of  quieting 

chinery  is  driven  by  steam.  This  was  the  the  apprehensions  to  certain  portions  of 

first  cotton  factory  erected  in  Virginia,  the  country,  it  was  deemed  advisable. 

The  Point  Cotton-Factory  is  situated  upon  tlie  requisitions  of  the  Colonels  of 

upon  the  point  of  land  at  the  confluence  several  regiments,  and  of  other  persons, 

of  Wheehng  creek  with  the  Ohio  river,  to  furnish  certain  volunteer  companies 

At  this  factory  there  is  at  present  made  of  the  militia  with  arms.    A  plan  for  a 

from  3  to  4000  lbs.  of  cotton  yarn  week-  still  further  extension  of  the  supplies  of 

ly ,  with  1000  spindles.  arms  to  the  militia,  in  certain  portions  of 

December,  1829.  Meeting  of  the  the  State,  had  been,  and  was  at  that 
Legislature.— This  body  met  in  Rich-  time,  under  the  consideration  of  the  Es- 
mond on  the  7th  mst.  In  the  Senate,  ecutive,  and  was  subsequently  adc^ted. 
Wm.  C.  Holt,  Esq.  was  appomted  This  plan  Tias  been  only  partially  sac- 
Speaker,  and  Addison  Hansford,  Clerk,  cessful.  The  great  difficulty  on  any 
Linn  Banks,  Esq.  of  Madison,  was  chos-  plan  for  furnishing  the  militia  with  arm*, 
en  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  arises  from  the  necessity  of  providing 
and  George  W.  Mumford,  Clerk.  adequate  means  for  secnring  their  sat* 
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praeervation  and  return  when  called  for ;  be  pardoned  of  her  offences  and  set  at 

and  withoat  some  competent  provision  liberty.*    The  cumber  of  solitary  cells 

for  this  object,  it  is  deemed  better  that  has  been  so  increased  as  to  be  equal  to 

the  arms  remain  in  their  present  state  of  the'  necessities  of  the  case,  and  other 

safe  keeping  and  preservation.    And  1  local  improvements  effected, 

take  pleasure  in  stating,  that  their  pres-  The  attention  of  the  Liegislature  is 

•nt  condition  is  reported  to  me>  to  be  as  called  to  the  Act  which  aumorizes  the 

good  as  il  can  be.'  Punishment  of  Stripes  for  peiiti  larceny 

The  condition  of  the  Treasury  is  rep-  offences.    This  the  Governor  considers 

resented  as  highly  prosperous ;  and  *not-  disproportionate  to  the  offence,  repug- 

withstanding  the  very  large  and  enor-  nant  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  peo- 

mous  sums  of  money  drawn  from  Vir-  pie,  and  from  its  character  of  public  ig- 

ginia,  and   expended  in   other  States,  nominy,  tending  more  to  confirm  vice 

toroagh  the    unconstitutional,   unjust,  than  to  produce  reform, 

unwise,  and  ruinous  tariff  acts,  the  rev-  Accounts  of  the  fund  for  internal  im- 

enne  has  been  paid  into  the  Treasurv  nrovement,  for  the  year  ending  30th 

with  the  usual  punctuality.'    The  baf-  November,  1829, 

ance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  27th  Nov.  The  permanent  funds  in  stocks,     ' 

1829,  after  defraying  the  extraordinary  are  stated  at                   $1,418,961  11 

expenses  of  the  call  of  a  Convention ,  up  Disposable  funds,  in  do.          681 ,630  00 

to  that  time,  is  greater  by  $35,000,  than  '                                     - 

in  the  preceding  year  ;  it  being  in  the  2 100  591  11 

former  case  $324,688  17,  and  in  the  lat-  -Disposable  funds,  in  cash,     '  *  ' 

ter,  $359,552  91.  balance  in  the  treasury         14,269  62 

The  Penitenttary  establishment  is  much  

improved  ;  and  the  Governor  points  out  2  114  860  73 

as  a  subject  of  consolation  to  every  phi-  ,-,,          «•_.  »  j     ^  ^:  *    -^  4U 

i.i»«k*^»:.*  ;«  #1*-  a*.«^  ♦u^  ;r»»»^»«^  The   estimated  receipts  in  the  year 

lanthropist  in  the  State  the  improved  ^        ^     3^^  ^       ^^^   including 

and  improving  moral  condition  of  socie-  ^i:    v^-jT  y^     k     1    t    ^    *"™™6 

ty,  and'^theXneficial  effects  of  prison  ^t  ^*^'^^"**."  ^°  ***^.  ^t^^""'  '  ^^'' 
AiLirAi^^  .<.  ^-^i^^^A  iU^^<,u  iU^  ^^  dt  companies  m  which  the  common- 
discipline,  as  evinced  through  the  de-  ^^  i.  interested,  and  the  receipu  on 
creasing  convictions    for    penitentiary  wccMiai«*i*w^      ^  ,         ":"''*      ^i^^-vi* 

«ff«iio«;.    On  the  30th  day  if  Sept.  la,^  •'"T' fi,  -i   !,iTnn  SJf'^i    T°J: 

*i.>^»^»>  :««k^  p^,.:*^.«V;..»  ioS„k;*^  surplus  fund,  are  $110,386  41 — which 

there  were  m  the  Penitentiary  15»  white  ^^^        ^    ^^     ^  j    '^    treasury  on 

convicts,  one  of  whom  was  a  female;  Tc^'Siii.Ki^J^^fioa  «,;n  o^lT.in*  ;«  «ii 

of  this  number  82  were  natives  of  Vir!  ^\f^J^l.^^'  ""*"  ^''^^^  ""  *" 

ginia,  and  46  of  other  States  and  foreign  ^Mcri^rr!it  «f  ♦>,«  ,>r«K«Ki«  Ai.h^.r^ 

wh^  ft^'i!  .h^wVa  dec"t    o^  T  t''-^^^  ^e?'°S  ^^'° 

nin.  within  the  two  ^l  jeam.    Since  "?«  ^"""y  '•t.''~-  ^'J^'.^J^K- 

inttodocinc  the  reeulaUon  for  wlitary  ^ILW^"^""^           disbursed,  of 

confinement  for   three  months  imme-  V**"'^'^* 

diately  before  discharge,  not  a  single  January,  1830.— On  the  9th  mst.  Gen 

convict,'  who  has  undergone  such  pun-  ^^^^  Floyd,  was  elected  Grovemor  of 

ishment,  has  been  returned  for  a  second  Virginia,  by  the  legislature.   The  votes 

offence.  were,  for  Gen.  Floyd,  140;  for  P.  V. 

The  Governor  adds  with  emotions  Daniel,  66;  scattering,  7. 
both  of  pride  and  pleasure  as  a  Virgin-  February  16. — Qot.  Giles  transmitted 
ian,  that  another  year  has  passeaby  to  the  leffislature,  a  correspondence  be- 
without  a  ringle  conviction  of  a' white  tween  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  and  the 
female  for  a  penitentiary  offence ;  mak-  Mayor  of  Savannah,  by  which  it  ap- 
ing the  whole  time  above  5  years  since  peared  that  a  free  black  living  in  Boston 
any  such  conviction  has  taken  place  in  had  caused  a  pamphlet  of  a  seditiouf 
Va.  There  is  now  but  one  solitary  case  character  to  be  published  and  circulated 
of  the  confinement  of  a  white  female  in  among  the  slaves, 
the  Penitentiary,  and  it  is  submitted  to  The  house  of  Delegates  under  the 
the  Ocneral  Assembly,  'whether  it  is  not  excitement  of  the  moment,  passed  a  bill 
dam  to  the  unexainpled  morals,  virtue,  by  a  vote  of  81  to  80,  prohibiting  blacks 
and  good  conduct  or  the  females  of  Tir-  whether  free  or  slaves  from  beinff  Uught 
ginia,  as  demonstrated  b^  this  view  of  to  read  or  write  and  all  asaembuiges  for 
uie  condition  of  the  Pemtentiary.  that  such  purposes.  This  bill  was  however 
that  nnfortnnate,  solitary  convict  aliookl  rejected  by  the  Senate,  7  Ayes,  11  Nays. 
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•    May,  1630.     Hiddxit  TasAfURM.—       Jmme,     Dt  While,  of  SpotlBjlvaaia 

Aboat  the  middle  of  this  month  some  coun^,  recently  lold  a  thoaeend  acres 

slaves  of  the  Key.  Mr  Kennerly,  while  of  poor  land  for  $90^000,  on  aooount  «< 

blowing  rooks  on  his  farm,  near  White  the  ^9ld  fooad  en  it.    He  wookl  have 

Post,  discovered  ffold  coins  of  the  ralue  sold  it  for  $3  an  acre  a  few  jeaie  mgo. 
of  $240,  in  joes,  n&Ires,  and  quarters. —        ToBAcco.^Amonnt  of  inspections  ia 

'  The  farm  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Virginia  for  the  year  ending  90th  8epC 

Lord  Fairfax,  and  the  gold  was  doubtless  182D. 

deposited  by  some  of  his  family  in  the  Passed.  R^fmsed,   On  kmmd. 

place  where  it  was  found.    It  is  remark*  Richmond       7,$)70        4,626  9,406 

ably  pure,  of  very  ancient  mould,  and  is  Manchester        812  340  154 

not  in  the  slightest  degree  corroded  by  Petersburg      1,901        2,407  251 

its  long  confiuement  in  the  earth.  Many  Linchburg     10.981        1,946  706 

of  the  pieces  are  clipped  and  plugged ;  Farmville        2,185        1,174  30 

that  is,  parts  had  been  cut  off,  by  which  Others,  sup'd  r500  300 

the  weight  was  reduced  below  the  stand-  

ard,  and  the  same  quanUty  afUrwcxds  Total  1829     25,349      10,793        10,546 
inserted  elsewhere  in  the  coin  to  restore  1828     28,647      16,503        10,474 

the  weiffht  in  consequence  of  a  law  of  .         1827     35,093      12,962        10,717 
England  inflicting  a  severe  penaltjr  upon        Export  of  tobacco  from  Virginia  for 

any  person  having  light  coin  in  his  pos-  the  year  ending  30th  8«pt. 
session.    The  amount,  after  exchanging  1829  22,850  hhds. 

it  for  bills,  was  divided  by  Mr  Kennerly ,  1828  29,854 

among  the  slaves  who  had  found  it.'  1^:^  35,182 

•    NORTH  CAROLINA. 

JWw.  1829.  The  LegUiature  met  on  <  If  in  the  more  healthy  parts  of  the 
the  16th  inst.  at  Rueigh.  Bedford  State,  labor  of  a  different  kmd  may  be 
Brown,  Esa.  of  Caswell,  was  chosen  advantageously  employed,  in  the  con- 
Speaker  of  the  Senate ;  and  Samuel  F.  struction  of  roads,  or  the  improvement 
Patterson,  Principal  Clerk.  Wm.  J.  of  rivers,  it  is  very  evident  that  in  those 
Alexander^  of  Mecklenburg,  was  elect-  sections  where  our  most  valuable  unap- 
ed  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  propriated  lands  lie,  slaves  constiUiie 
and  Pleasant  Henderson,  Chief  Clerk.  pie  only  effective  force^-with  them  oor 

The  Message  of  Grovernor  Owen  was  swamps  must  be  drained,  and  our  rivers 

presented  on  the  following  day.    The  opened,  or  the  former  remain  the  abodes 

first  subject  noticed,  is  the  Internal  Im-  of  noxious  animals,  and  the  latter,  a-mere 

vrovement  o£  the  SUAe,    His  Excellency  apology  for  navigable  streams.    Such  is 

nolds  that  it  is  their  duty  to  pursue  this  the  demand  for  uave  labor,  they  cannot 

great  work ;  and,  if  their  system  is  de-  be  had  for  hiring,  without  sreat  seeii- 

fective,  as  it  appears  to  be,  to  apply  a  fice,  and  those  nired  for  snort  periods 

remedy ;  or  if  a  candid  and  thorough  calinot  be  properly  disciplined.    To  eat- 

examination  shall  show  that  the  means  ploy  white  laborers  to  drain  our  swamps, 

of  the  State  are  incompetent  to  such  a  cannot  succeed — they  have  not  the  phy- 

work,  to  abandon  it  until  their  hands  are  sical  ability  : — there  cannot  be  found  « 

strengthened.  sin^e  instance  in  the  low  countries  of 

The  question  is  asked,  why  so  much  the  Southern  States,  where  even  a  faim 

expense  has  been  sustained  in  examiner  on  an  extensive  scale  has  been  cleared 

tions  and  surveys,  and  so  little  is  done  and  cultivated  by  this  species  of  ?abor, 

to  turn  these  preparations  to  account. —  and  the  most  liberal  wsjres  cannot  effect 

In  answer^  the  want  of  an  *  effective  it     It  is  evident,  then,  from  a  moment's 

force  continually  at  the  disposal  of  the  reflection,  that  the  State  is  reduced  lo 

State,' is  mentioned;  and  to  acquire  this,  the  necessity,  of  either  giving  up  all 

the  State  muFt  hire  or  purchase  it     In-  pretensions  to  improvement  upon  a  large 

dividual  experience  (says  the  Grovemor)  scale,  or  to  make  an  appropriation  to 

shows  that  the  former  alternative  wiU  purchase  laborers  commensnrmie  with 

no^  answer  expectation ;  but,  as  |ndi-  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  to  cease 

viduals  by  the  purchase  and  employ-  to  thinkof  emplovingany  longei,«  spe* 

ment  of  slaves,  make  valuable  improve-  oies  of  force,  wluoh  both  public  wad 

ments,  and  become  wealthy}  the  State  private  experience,  demonstrate  to  bt 

may  do  the  tame.  tuifit,' 
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Bj  ponainf  the  plan  recommended,    which  appropriationB  to  the  amount  of 
the  millions  of  acres  of  the  lands  of  the    ffil  ,000  hare  been  made  by  Congress. 
State,  it  is  believed,  mi^  be  made  rain-        These  improvements  will  be  of  essen- 
able ;  and  North  Caronna,  by  the  pro-    tial  benefit  to  the  state  and  particularly 
frreis  of  Internal  Improvement,  become    to  Wilmington  and  Newbum.and  there 
inll  of  wealth  and  happiness.  is  no^doabt  of  their  being  fully  accom- 

The  next  subject  noticed  is  Educa-    pHshed,  now  that  they  have  been  so  fa- 
tion.     His  Excellency  commends  the  vorably  commenced.     A  still  more  im- 
wisdom   and  liberality  that  established  portant  work,  demanding  the  attention 
the  University  of  North  Carolina;  'the  both  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Gen- 
only  monument  of  learning  within  the  «"J  Government,  is  the  opening  a  com- 
State,  to  which  the  eye  orthe  stranger  munication  from  the  Albemarle  Sound 
or  citizen  patriot,  may  be  directed  with  ^  ^«  Atlantic  Ocean.    As  evidence  of 
any  emotions  of  pride  or  patriotism.'  Ihe  national  importance  of  the  measure 
To  perfect  and  give  permanency  to  this  proposed,  and  to  show  the  encourage- 
institution  much  remains  to  be  done,  J^^ni  the  state  has  to  expect  the  aid  of  " 
and  interposition  and  patronage  are  par-  Congress  in  its  cxecuaon,  the  Governor 
ticuJarly  demanded  at  th^  present  time,  quotes  as  follows  from  the  language  of 
A  loan  to  the  institution  of  certain  mon-  "le  Board  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
eye  appropriated  for  the  establishment  States.    *  If  the  plan  be  carried   into 
of  ahterary  fund,  but  not  yet  invested,  execution,    whether    we  consider    the 
it  recommended.  profits  of  commerce,  the    dangers  of 
The  advantages  and  importance  of  spipwreck,   pursuit  by  an   enemy,   or 
education  in  general,  are  next  presented  convenience  as  a  point  of  departure  and 
to  notice,  ana  the  adoption  of  a  system  refreshment  for  our  privateers  and  ves- 
of  public  education  is  urged  on  the  at-  s^ls  of  war,  a  harbor  will  be  formed 
tention  of  the  Legislature.  precisely  in  that  part  of  the  coast  where 

It  is  submitted  whether  some  meas-    '*  jj  T*  °*!u®^* 
ure  should  not  be  adopted  preparatory  to   ^  -I^  ^^T^  ^^^•rTT!if'''!'°^f  ?k  ^ 
the  profitable  investment  Vthe  We    of  the  nch  and  abundant  products  of  the 

amount  of  funds  owned  by  the  state  !n    *^'".^°^  T""^'^^  ^l  *  !     *f^«     f*""" 
its  Banking  InstUtUions /and  for  ena-    f^^'^'l   .^  .'^    ultimate    destination 

bUng  M«e  to  close  their  concerns  before '^^^g*^  J^'«'«?^  ^^l^^i  w'^lth^nf 

the  Expiration  of  their  charters  in  1835:  J^*^^"  ^^T  "  possible,  the  wealth  of 

and  it  is  suggested,  that  the  number  of  ^«  '^**»  ^V'.u^'^  much  earnestness 

directors  in  these  incorporations  should  'Tu?T"/j?*  ^^^  ^.^  vT'^'^^^i^^ 

be  leisened,  and  that  the  State  Bank  be  Jftablished  between  the  Y^^kin  and  the 

permitted  to  close  its  concerns,  by  dis-  Cape  Fear  either  by  a  well  fimshed  turn- 

conUnuing  its  branches  alternately,  at  P*^^^' !**L '*??.]  ""^  to  try  the  procti- 

intervals  of  not  less  than  nine  months.  ^^'^^y  ^"?  "^1***^  ""!  ^f.  ^*^^'  .P'^J^^^J 

a                                    .,,,..,  the  propriety  of  constructing  such  a  road 

Some  mprovemente    in  the  Judicial  froni  Fayetteville  to  the  river,  at  Camp- 

5Mtem  ef  the  state  are  recommended ;  Helton,  is  again  submitted, 

and  for  the  better  guidance  of  the  Exec-  The   attention   of  the   legislature  is 

uUve  in  respect  to  applications  for  par-  called  to  the  subject  of  the  management 

don  so  often  made,  as  wel  as  more  cor-  and  disposal  of  the  lands  lately  acquired 

recUy  to  impress  the  public  mind.  It  is  by  extinguishing  the  IndUn  tide,  lyinff 

suggested  that  when  a  cnramal  peUtions  principally  in  the  county  of  Macon,    ft 

tor  oardon,  he  shall  present  an  abstract  Jg  believed  that  on  some  of  those  lands 

01  the  evidence  in  his  case,  orepared  by  there  are  valuable  deposits  of  the  pre- 

the  presiding  judge,  whose  duty  it  shall  cious  metals,  and  it  is  submitted,  how  far 

be  to  furnish  it.  ^  ^ay  be  promotive  of  the  pubUc  good, 

The  measures  that  have  been  taken  and  compatible  with  the  principles  of 

for  improving  the  J^atigatUm  of  the  the  Government,  to  secure  to  the  state 

Cf€  Pear  /Stver,  bv  removing  the  ob-  <  an  interest  in  all  the  mines  and  miner- 

stmetioBS  made  below  Wilmington  in  als  which  now  are,  or  may  hereafter  be- 

the  revolutionary  war,  ar«i  next  adverted  come  the  subject  of  entry. ' — Should  this 

to.    CongrsM  on  application,  appropria-  be  determined  on,  a  suitable  survey  bv 

ted  $dD,(N)0  for  this  object,  and  the  work  qualified  commissioners  is  reoommend- 

is  now  going  on  exclusively  under  the  di-  ed. 

reetion  of  the  General  (Government.  Of  The  MUiHa  System  is  taken  up,  as 

a  similar  character  is  the  improvement  requiring  amendment    If  made  to  em- 

of  the  navigation  of  Ooraoock  Inlet,  fbr  brace,  as  originally  by  the  Act  of  Con- 
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fTMf  of  1799,  aU  fjTM  white  bwIm  b«« 
twMD  the  a^B  of  18  and  45,  it  proyidea 
for  a  force  qaito  anneoMaahly  Urge ;  and 
impoaea  a  weighty  and  oaeleaa  burden  on 
the  State.  No  important  improrement 
in  the  syatem,  it  ia  thought,  can  be  made, 
until  a  new  organisation  is  adopted  by 
Congreaa.  '  This  view  of.  the  aubiect 
aeema  to  have  been  ao  generally  taken 
by  the  moat  eminent  militar?  men  of  the 
country,  aa  to  have  eatabliahed  it,  ao  &r 
aa  their  concurrent  teatimony  will  go,  aa 
true )  and  that  the  militia  lawa,  aa  gen- 
erally enforced  and  obaerved  in  the  mid- 
dle and  aouthern  atatea^  inatead  of  advan- 
cing the  military  art,  la  productive  of  >a 
contrary  effect,  by  engendering  yicioua 
habita,  encouraging  intemperance,  and. 
conaequently  ,a  spirit  of  inaubordination. 

riNAIfCEl. 

Balance  of  caah  in  thetreaa* 
ury  lat  Nov.  IdSW.  $93,343  59| 

Product  of  taxes   2,298  811 

Of  the  executora 
of  John  Hay- 
wood,(late  treaa- 
urer),  1,599  26 

Balances aalea 

of  land  near  Ra- 
leigh 1,291  37 

Of    J.     McRae,  / 
money  loaned     2,000  00 

Bonda  ibr  aale  of 
landa  and  ne- 
groea  9,58160 

&nt    of    public  / 

land  100  00 

Intereat  532  93 

17,403  971 

Tax  on  bank  of 

Newbem,  1  per 
centum  on  the« 
atock  6,182 

Cape  Fear     5,928 
Dividend  on  atock, 
atate  bank  2^  per 
cent,  for  12  mo.    6,910 

Cape  Fear~ 

4  p«r  cent,  40 

Newborn 

4  per  cent,  620 

7,570  00 

Buncome   turnpike 

oorapaay  400 

Amount  of  taxes  received  of 
aherifb,    the    roTenue    of 
1828,  payable  in  the  treaa-  - 
ury  lat  October,  1829^  and 
not  otherwiae  appropriated,  64,337  55 


NoTanber,  tSIB,  to  tha  lat    ^ 

of  November,   1820,   for 

which  Touchers  have  been 

delivered   to  eomptroUer, 

and  by  him  allowad,  121,15190 


Showing  the  balance  of  caah 
remaimng  in  the  public 
treaaurer^^handa  to  the 
first  of  Not.  1839,  to  be      $74,014  12} 

The  diaburaementa  during  that  period, 
and  Ihua  deducted,  conaiat  of  the  fbUow- 
ing  iteroa : 

General  Aaaembly  39,704  63 

Executive  department  3,046  77 

Treaaury  department  2^606  25 

Comptroller  a  department  1,278  70 

Department  of  atate  1 ,374  50 

Adjutant  general'a  office  223  05 

Public  printera  900  00 

Executive  council  87  00 

Judiciary  83,878  51 

Araenal  200  00 

Sherifi  for  aettling  taxea  937  50 

Congreaaional  electiona  527  31 

Electoral  electiona  1,396  07 

Electors  391 47 

Repairs  of  steto  house  279  47 

Public  Library  11250 
State  bank  of  N.  Carolina  for 

deferred  payment  3,356  24 
Penaioners  880  00 
M iaa  Udney  M.  Blakely  600  00 
Surveying  and  aelling  Chero- 
kee landa  1^65  50 
Romnlua  M.  Satmdera,  com- 

misaioner  47  48 
Roanoke  Navigation  Compa- 
,   ny  1st,  2d  and  Sd  inatel- 

menU,  aa  directed  to   be 

paid  by  reaolution  of  1826  J5,000  00 

Gorernor'a  house  748  50 
Expenses  for  surveying  and 

aelling  land  and  negroea  of 

the  late  public  treasurer  3  00 

Contingencies  4,476  31 

Treasurv  notea  burnt  17,781  89 

Money  burnt  190  35 

Bogue  banks  18  00 

$121,151  00 
The  wianad  iiwyragflwsitf  fimd  riiowa 


An  aggregate  of        195,165 12^ 
Deduct  diaburaemenU  at  the 
treaaury  from  the  lat  of 


n  aggregate  of  $21^89  701— <»f 
6,569  00  remained  from  the  last  y 
The  diabursementoof  the  preaent  amoini* 
tad  to  $12^9  22 1-3— balance  on  bwid 
8^  48.  Thia  fund  ia  made  up  of 
dividanda  in  oeitai^  aharea  of  bank  Btoek 
specially  appropriated,  and  aalea  of  oer- 
tain  landa  that  bakiijred  to  the  Qmto- 
kaaa.  ^ 

Tha  Mianary  fimd  abowa  a 
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a^ grecAte,  in  band,  of  17,099  24  1-9— a  as  Indian  pottery,  Indian  ant>w  points, 

anuill  Dalanca  of  the  agricoltoral  ftmd  (made  of  flint,)  and  pieces  of  wood  in 

being  added  to  it.  Tarioas  shapes. 

Janutm^f  1830. — ^The  LegitltOure  ad*  Tas  €toi.D  Mnixs. — From  the  slight 

joomed  sme  dUy  on  the  8th  inst.  after  a  'experiments  made  dorinff  last  snmmer. 

session  of  54  days.    Among  the  acts  the  prospects  of  a  rich  deposit  of  gold 

passed  was  one  respecting  the  crime  of  in  Rowan,  were  apparently  as  good  as 

bigamy.   It  alters  the  punishment  ttom  in  any  part  of  the  State ;  bnt  from  a  lack 

death,  to  imprisonment,  branding  and  of  enterprise,  and  other  concurring  ob> 

whipping.  stacles,  the  experimental  labors  were  en- 

The  legislature  of  this  State  at  the  tirely  suspended  for  a  period  of  seven  or 

session  of  1829-90,  also  authorized  the  eight  months.     But  some  new  mines 

Superior  and  County  Courts  to  declare  having  been  this  spring  discovered,  and 

bastard  children  legitimate  upon  the  pe-  a  better  spirit  inf\ised  into/  the  propria* 

tition  of  the  putative  father,  put  the  ef-  tors  of  those  opened  last  season,  the  op* 

feet  of  the  legislation  is  only  to  enable  erations  at  the  Rowan  mines  have  be«n 

the  child  to  irmerit  the  real  Estate  where-  commenced  afresh  with  the  prospect  of 

of  the  father  may  die  seised,  and  to  en-  realizing  fair  profits  in  the  business.—* 

title  him  to  a  child's  share  of  the  per-  Among  other  new  discoveries,  is  a  vein 

sonal  estate,  and  to  impose  upon  the  fit-  mine,  on  the  land  of  Williamson  Harris, 

ther  all  the  obligations  of  a  parent  to-  Esq.  which  promises  to  rival  the  rich 

wards  his  lawful  children.  veins  in  Mecklenburg. 

It  also  by  resolution,  requested  the  at-  In  Davidson,  Cabarrus,  and  Mecklen- 

tention  of  Congress  to  the  offence  of  at-  burg  counties,  new  machinery  is  beidj^ 

tempting  to  sell  a  forged  order  or  draft  erected,  in  addition  to  the  vanous  works 

upon  the  U.  S.  Bank — an  ofience  which  heretofore  in  operation.    Horse  power, 

had  not  been  provided  for  in  the  act  of  it  is  now  generally  conceded,  is  not  as 

incorporation.  effective  and  economical,  for  driving  the 

March.    On  the  28th  of  this  month,  machinery,  as  either  steam   or  water 

the  Court  House  of  Hartford  Co.  was  power ;  the  former  mode  is.  consequent* 

destroyed  by  fire,  with  sll  the  records  ly,  rapidly  giving  place  to  tne  two  latter, 

contained  in  it  In  those  counties,  immense  quantities  of 

June.   Fossil  DiscovBRixs.    A  short  the  pi ecious  metals  are  realized,  not  on- 

time  since  workmen  employed  in  search-  ly  from  the  gold  mills,  but  by  means  of 

in^  for  gold,  discovered  three  posts  just  the  divers  omer  contrivances  used  for 

at  the  top  of  the  slate  formation,  and  be-  separating  the  fine  gold  firom  the  grosser 

low  the  stratum  of  flint  rocks  [quartz  ?]  substances. 

which  contains  the  gold.  These  posts  Burke  county  appears  to  stand  unrival- 
were  sunk  perpendiculariy  in  the  slate,  led,  thus  far,  in  North,  as  well  as  South 
and  about  four  feet  from  each  other,  in  a  America,  for  the  extent  and  richness 
triangular  pontion.  They  were  dug  up  of  her  deposiUmines.  New  discoveries 
and  examined,  and  found  to  be  of  post  are  almost  dsily  made ;  and  it  would 
oak  timber,  about  four  feet  long  and  ten  seem  as  though  the  ariferpus  strata  per- 
inches  in  diameter ;  the  lower  ends  were  vaded  the  banks  of  every  nver,  creek  and  ^ 
aharpened,  while  the  upper  evidently  branch  in  that  whole  extent  of  country, 
appeared  to  be  sawed  on  transversely ;  Recently,  Rutherford  county  has  vied 
in  the  sides  were  mortise  holeS)  together  with  her  neighbor  Burke,  for  distinc- 
with  the  marks  of  an  axe,  too  apparent  to  tion  in  her  golden  resources.  We  learn 
be  mistaken  From  the  position  m  which  from  the  Spectator,  that  a  mine  lately 
these  posts  were  found,  it  would  seem  discovered  on  lands  of  Thomas  Seansp 
that  they  had  formed  the  legs  of  a  rode  and  worked  by  Charles  Hill,  jrielded  in 
table  or  bench  at  scmie  former  period,  one  week,  by  the  labor  of  four  hands, 
In  proofthat  no  modem  cause  oooM  have  $168  worth  of  metal.  Besides,  there 
placed  them  where  they  have  now  been  had  previously  been  a  goodly  number  dT 
Ibnnd,  the  ground  is  elevated  and  near  mines  opened  in  Rutherford ;  some  of 
the  creek,  and  beneath  any  alluvial  de-  whicb-had  been  pretty  extensively  and 
posits  of  soil :  yet  when  a^  by  whom  profitably  worked. 
they  were  placed,  most  for  the  pressnt  The  operatbns  of  the  mines  in  Mont- 
remain  a  subject  of.inqniry  and  specula-  gomery,  Anson,  and  Guilford  counties, 
tion.  At  many  other  nnnes  sticks  of  are  not  as  extensive  as  formerly ;  yet  a 
timber  and  logs  have  been  fimnd,  in  and  saving  business  is  done  at  all  those  wMch 
on  the  slate  roraiation,  together  with  a  sre  worked  with  any  degree  of  spirit' 
Tariety  of  artieles,  fbnnea  by  art,  such  and  economy,  and  in  many  instances  a 
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rewtrd  it  redixed  fix  the  labor  be-  wmWbttdj  not  onl j  by  tbme  engtced  im 

■towed.  the  mining  banneeB,  bat  by  neeny  the 

In   Haywood  ooanty,  (a  ooirespon-  whole  community  engmced  in  the  gM 

dent  of  the   Raleigh  Star,  states)  6old  refion,  for  want  of  each  an  eetal^ah- 

has  been  discoTered  on  the  lands  of  Col.  ment.    Grade  gold  is  quite  a  commoii 

Robert    Lore,  and    £.    DeaTsr,  near  article  of  traffic  throu|[hout  thie  region ; 

Wayneeville  j  and  the  probability  is^  that  and  in  some  measure,  is  made  the  circm- 

were  suitable  experiments  to  faie  made,  latingmedium  of  the  country ;  itsintrin- 

Taluable  minee  could  be  opened  there.  sic  ralue  is  uncertain,  and  there  being 

Such  being  the  condition  of  the  min-  no  establishment,  in  which  the  public 

in£  business, — ezteneiTe  and  valuable  at  will  repoee  confidence,  to  ascertain  and 

this  time,  and  yet  richer  and  more  prof-  affix  such  Talne,  a  door  is  necessarilj 

itable  in  prospective, — it  is  much  and  opened  for  much  speculation  and  per- 

■incervly  to  be  regretted,  that  the  prop-  plexity  among  thoee  who  deal  in  the  ar- 

osition  of  the  Hon.  Mr  Carson,  for  the  tide.    Another  session  of  Congress  will 

establishment,  in  the  Gold  Region,  of  a  be  anxiously  looked  to,  for  the  accom- 

branch  of  the  United  States  Mint,  or  plishment  of  a  measure  which  is  viewed 

even  an  Assayer's  Office,  should  have  m  anticipation,  as  fraught  with  many 

fiuled  of  receiving  the  sanction  of  Con-  benefits  to  the  gold  region, 
gress.    A  very  great  inconvenience  is 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

J^orember,  1829.   The  Legislature  met        On  the  subject  of  the  Ttnf  it  aseerts 

on  the  23d  inst.  at  Columbia.  that  ^  the   Manufacturers    press    their 

The  Message  of  the   Governor  was  claims  upon  the  bounty  of  Government 

transmitted  to  the  Legislature  on  the  in  a  manner  unparalleled  in  the  history 

84th  inst.  of  lej^slation.     The  direct  intere5t  of 

It  notices  with  satisfaction  the  change  individuals  or  of  particular  sections  of 

in  the   administration   of   the  General  country,  is  made  the  basis  of  a  system, 

Oovemment — and  observes  that  in  the-  sapping  the  foundation  of  the  honest  la- 

ory  it  is  the  most  perfect  government  bor  and  constitutional  rights  of  other 

on  earth,  whether  it  prove  so  in  practice  sections.      It  is  entirely  obvious  that 

is  to  depend  *  on  a  fair  and  honest  expo-  those  states  owning  slaves,  have  a  d^ 

aition  of  its  powers.'  tinct  and  separate  interest  from  such  as 

*■  It  is  in  .vain  to  suppose,  that  a  coun-  have  none.* 
try  so  extensive,  embracing  such  a  vari-        The  Governor  then  proceeds  to  men- 

etv  of  interests  as  .ours,  can  be  govern-  tion  the  Protest  of  the  last  Legislature 

ed  exclusively  by  Congress,  without  de-  which  was  forwarded  to  Washington, 

stroying  its  present  free  institutions. —  and  entered  on  the  Journals  of  Uon- 

That  is  the  best  government,  which  in-  gress. 

terferes   least  with   the   interests   and        The   details  of  the   arrangement  of 

property  of  its  citizens.     If  the  preten-  the  State  Ctovemment  are  stated  to  be 

eion  lately  set  up  by  Congress,  to  pass  not  sufficiently  simple  and  harmonious, 

laws  to  bind  the  states  "  in  all  cases  and  amendments  are  suggested.  '  There 

whatever,"  or,  what  is  the.  same  thing,  is  but  little  accountability  felt  now,  in 

to  do  whatever  the  general  welfare  re-  the  fiscal  affiurs  of  this  state.     A  great 

quires,  be  sustained,  then,  this  govern-  portion  of  the  finances  are  in  the  hands 

ment,  instead  of  being  one  in  which  lib-  of  irresponsible  agents  whose  hbnesty  is 

erty  is  enjoyed  and  the  right  of  property  the  only  public  security.    It  is  submit- 

protected,  is  a  hateful  despotism.    Let  ted  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient 

the  consequences  be  what  they  may,  to  <  make  Columbia  the  seat  of  govera- 

those  must  answer  for  them,  who  pre-  ment,  in  fiutf  and  the  place  of  reai- 

sent  the  alternative  of  servile  submission,  dence,  of  the  principal  Executive  Offi- 

or  constitutional  resistance,  to  usurped  oers.' 

powers.    It  might  better  comport  with        Defects  aijp  percetted  to  exist  in  the 

timid  women  and  cowardly  men  to  pay  present  system  of  imperfect  responsitMl- 

black  mail  to  freebooters,  than  to  arm  ity,  &o.  in  the  derkf  and  shenA,  and 

and  repel  them.    But  an  intelligent  and  it  is  not  *  an  uncommon  thing  for  suitors 

brave  people  will  not  look  to  the  possible  to  lose  their  debts  by  the  insdvency  of 

consequences  invdved  in  the  defence  of  thoee  officers.  Strictly  speaking,  the  pub- 

their  dearest  and  most  invdoable  rights.'  lie  ought  to  underwrite  for  their  fidelity. 
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A  revkionof  the  Crimmal  Lmtof  the  *  Th«  pledge  made  m  1818,  to  appro* 
state  is  reeommended.  The  punish-  priate  one  mOlion  of  dollars  to  objects  of 
ment  for  some  offences  is  uncertain  and  tntemal  improvement  has  been  redeem- 
er many  too  severe.  Some  assistance  ed,  and  another  million  has  almost  been 
to  the  planting  interest  is  next  proposed,  expended.  The  objects  within  the  con- 
On  the  capital  embarked  in  this  bosi-  templation  of  the  Legislature  are  nearly 
Aess,  few  persons  make,  it  is  said,  more  completed.  The  benefits  resulting  from 
than  4  per  cent,  while  the  legal  interest  these  appropriations  are  now  snccessful- 
in  Carolina  is  7  per  cent.  That  planter  \y  developing  themselves.  The  inters 
who  is  now  paying  7  per  cent  interest  is  course  between  Columbia  and  Charles- 
engaged  in  a  loiing  basiness.  By  re-  ton  by  the  state  road,  has  been  muchft- 
dncing  the  rate  of  interett,^you  will  aave  cilitated,  and  great  improvement  in  the 
such  from  the  ruin  incident  to  indisere-  navigation  of  the  rivers  below  the  falls, 
tion  and  procrastination.*  has  been  realised.    The  Rocky  Mount 

*  We    have  also  a  deep  concern  in  Canal   will  soon  be  completed,  which 

adopting  such  legislation  as  will  give  to  will  open  a  communication  to  one  of  the 

the  mass  of  our  population  an  interest  best  bodies  of  land  in  the  southern  coun- 

in  agriculture.     Every  planter  who  dis-  try.     How  far  the  improvement  of  this 

poses  of  his  land  and  slaves,  feels  a  di-  fine  river  will  be  extended  beyond  our 

minished  zeal  in  behalf  of  Southern  in-  line,  will  depend  upon  the  enterprise  of 

stitutions,  and  most  of  them  invest  the  th?  citizens  of  North  Carolina.' 

proceeds  in  the  U.  S.  Bank  Stock.     To  «  xhe  sums,  heretofore  invested  in 

permit  such  to  be  exempt  from  taxation,  pubUc  works  and  their  unfinished  state 

IS  holdmg  out  a  premium  to  them  to  ib  some  instances,  require  for  a  season 

abandon  their  own  Stote,  while  it  in-  longer,  the  continuance  of  the  office  of 

creases  the  burtheaof  taxation  on  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works.' 

!?^"fif  •  if  ^v  ^^**f ""  R  ^t'T°'*I5*^^  The  road  police  is  defective,  but  some 

taLi  measures  have  been  adopted  for  its  im- 

Noktcing  the  late  Ceiuitf  ofthe  State,  ^^^i^*"!?  '-in                 *.  *i.     a*  x 

the  Governor  remarks,  *  The  increase  of  The  Financial  Resources  oi  the  State 

population  has  been  limited  owing  to  "J*  I^"«  enumerated  :-*  There  was  in 

Emigration.      Nothing  tends  to  retard  il^^'^fSf/^o^'^i^*  ^^}A.^\^'^^y 

perSanent  improvement  of  the  country  ^^>  ^^^l  ,219 ;  this,  added  to  the  ordi- 

more  than  the  roving  habits  of  our  pei  nary  revenue  of  thepresent  fiscal  year, 

pie.     It  is  natural  Oiat  the  new  states  ?**"^^,^T.^    $460,7^    exceeding  the 

Should  desire  to- increase  their  popula-  J*&'l*SL"^^u^''/^  P"^^*""  expenditure 

tion,  and  xvith  it  their  poliUcal  influence  $="^.390.    The  large  amount  of  surplus 

in  the  Union.    Among  other  schemes  to  ff  venue,  exhibited  by  this  estimate  of 

effect  thrs  purpose  is  to  be  ranked  the  the  resources  of  the  state   proves  her 

gratuitous    distribuUon    of  the   public  *.^^^»^7»  Y^  ^°*«  of  unparaJleled  depres- 

Lnd  to  emigrants.     How  far  it  may  be  «^^°  1°  ^S^.^\f^^  staples  to  sustein  her 

politic  to  acTopt  countervailing  measures  ^'^^^f*-    ^*'^^**".  ^^  ^^"^**  *»«  P'"*^?"'  ^ 

on  this  subject,  you  will  determine.  The  ^^?^»'*"t  ^*  •  °'*^1°"J^  ^"»  now  impo- 

right  to  s^t  limiUto  emigraUonis  an  «ed,  with  a  view  to  an  accumulation  of 

onginal  principle  in  the  hody  poliUc.  ^»«  ,"^t*"«»  ^/^l^*'  t^f.  H^^'^y  ?f^  ^« 
Without  insisting  upon  an  interdict  of  ?^^>  ^o  meet  the  public  Jebt,  when  it 
emigration,  you  will  consider,  how  far  ^^^^^^S,"  <Jue,  deserves  your  considem- 
it  becomes  your  duty  to  make  it  the  in-  ^'°"/  ^^'*^P'?^.^  upon  the  funds  already 
terest  of  the  citizen  to  remain  on  his  na-  J^l^^^  »"  '^^^  insUtuUon  are  supposed 
tive  soil.  Bf  protecting  resident  free-  f?  be  enUrely  competent  to  th^  uaimate 
holders  from  an  involuntary  sale  of  real  H?'^*^,?^°'' °f  't*  pubhc  debt.  Besides 
estates,  local  attachmente  would  be  fos-  l^^>  J^«  ?*»^«  ^^  ^  A"*Vr"??  i'^'Sf  ^*"' 
tered.  Whether  such  an  interference  J?***^^  «^*1™  *l^J^Vif  ^??^u^  ^^^^'^ 
with  a  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  be  ^*>'  °VJf«  ^*"  ^^^f'  which  we  can- 
considered  politic  or  not,-at  dlevents,  fj^^  i?^^;"^":?  ^an  believe  will  be  speed- 
a  revision  of  the  law,  relating  to  She7  "^^  liquidated  by  the  General  Govern- 
iff's  sales,  so  as  to  permit  a  defendant,  '^^'^^' 

or  any  one  for  him,  tq  redeem  a  mirchase  *  The  South  Carolina  QflUge,  [at  Co- 

of  real  estate   made  at  Sheriff's   sale  lumbia,]  is  in  a  prosperous  state,  wheth- 

within  a  year,  with  an  authority  in  the  «r  we  regard  the  number  or  the  hab- 

Sheriff  to  put  the  purchaser  in  posses-  its  of  the  studenU.'    A  regulation  has 

■ion  in  case  of  a  failure  to  redeem-*  lately    been   adopted,  permitting  sta- 

would  bs  an  improvement.'  dents  to  board  out  of  Commons,  which 
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the  GroTemor  asproret.  It  is  supposed 
the  whole  number  of  students  this  win- 
ter will  be  1^. 

Aboat  ^37^000  are  annually  appro- 
priated for  IVee  Schools.  ^  The  benefit 
derived  from  this  appropriation  is  partial, 
founded  on  no  principle,  and  arbitrarilj 
dispensed  hv  the  Commiseionera.  if  the 
fhnd  could  be  so  managed  as  to  educate 
thoroughly  a  given  number  of  young 
men,  and  to  require  them  afterwards  to 
teach  a  limited  time,  as  an  equivalent, 
the  effects  would  be  soon  seen  and  felt.' 

<The  Judicial  System  of  the  State, 
corrected  by  the  Legislature  in  1824,  is 
deserving  of  much  praise.  Under  its 
influence  litigation  is  diminishing,  and 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people 
are  improving.  Some  additional  smend- 
ments  are  suggested  to  prevent  mis- 
tfials  at  Ck»nunon  Law,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  produce  a  litigious  and  quar- 
relsome disposition.  The  modern  prac- 
tice is,  as  soon  as  the  Jury  come  into 
court  and  say  they  cannot  agree,  they 
are  discharged,  and  the  case  stands  over 
for  farther  trial.  In  civil  cases,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Jury  ought  to  determine 
the  case.  The  abolition  of  the  old  prac- 
tice of  constraining  the  Jury  to  agree, 
ought  to  be  followed  by  such  an  im- 
provement as  would  put  an  end  to 
mis-trials.'  At  present,  by  the  land 
law,  a  plaintiff  has  a  right  to  two  fair 
trials  of  his  title :  *  one  verdict  on  the 
merits  does  not  conclude  the  plaintiff,  as 
'  it  does  the  defendant.  This  right  to  a 
second  action  is  oppressive,  intolerably 
»Of  except  to  an  insolvent  or  wealthy 
man.' 

Dec.  Resolutions  expressive  ef  the 
sense  of  the  Legislature  against  the  re- 
newal of  the  charter  of  the  U.  States 
Bank,  were  introduced  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate, and  on  the  15th  of  Dec.  passed  that 
body,  Ayes  26  and  Noes  10. 

A  report  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  a  national  bank  was  then  taken  up 
and  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  next  day  a  report  was  called  up 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  coq- 
cerning  the  relations  of  the  state,  with 
the  general  government.  This  report 
commenced  with  expressing  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  Legislature,  at  the  election 
of  Gen.  Jackson  as  President,  and  its 
confidence  in  the  course  of  policy  indi- 
cated in  his  annual  message.  It  would 
have  been  desirable  however,  (it  adds,) 


had  '  the  antboritv  of  his  great  name 
been  more  decidedly  with  the  opinion  of 
8.  C.  in  reference  to  a  modification  of 
the  tariff  of  182U.  Nothing  bat  a  relin- 
quishment of  the  principles  of  that  law 
would  satisfy  S.  C.,  and  although  not 
then  inclined  to  express  any  fears  of  the 
disposition  of  Ck>ngress  to  make  such  m 
modification,  the  report  recommended 
the  Legislature  to  wait,  until  it  should 
be  satiued  by  the  course  of  CongresB, 
that  there  was  no  redress  against  the 
oppression  of  an  interested  and  com- 
bmed  majority,  but  by  the  conservative 
power  residing  in  the  state  as  a  sove- 
reign.' This  report,  which  recommend- 
ed delay,  but  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
giving  up  the  doctrine  of  nullification, 
was  agreed  to  ailer  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  lay  it  on  the  table.  The  vote 
on  laying  iton  the  table,  stood,  Ayee42y 
Nays  72. 

It  appeared  by  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Schools,  that  the  number  of 
public  schools  established  in  the  state 
was  513,  wherein  5361  scholars  were 
educated  at  the  annual  expense  of  ^35,- 
3i0. 

Finances.  —  The  comptroller  general 
reported  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  on 
the  1st  of  October,  1828,  of  $118,518 
Receipts  between  that  time 

and  1st  Oct.  1829,  328,07S 

Disbursements,  315,370 

fiaknce  Oct  1st,  1829,    .  131,220 

Estimates  for  lb^29-30. 
Expenses  of  Executive  Dept'.        6,980 
Judicial,  39,172 

Fiscal,  6,650 

College,  13.400 

Legislative,  22^640 

Miscellaneous,  141,540 

Among  these  last  items,  are  foi  Free 
Schools,  ^7,000;  Pensions,  $14,000; 
Public  building,  $25,000;  Jurors  and 
Constable  certificates,  $16,000 ;  and  in- 
terest on  old  3  per  cents  $6,000. 

The  public  debt  of  the  state,  as  it 
stood  at  the  end  ef  1829,  amounted  to 
$1,670,000;  fiilUngdue 

$800,000  in  1840 

•    200,000     -N  1842 

250,000  1844 

300,000  1846 

Sinking  fund  applicable  to  this  debt 
amounU  to  $363,000. 

The  Committee  of  ways  and  means, 
estimate  an  annual  surplus  of  $60/)00 
to  be  carried  to  the  sinking  fund. 
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Jfavember  2,  1829.    The  Legislature  mended  by  his  important  services  and 

assembled  at   Milledgeville  on  the  2d  spotless  integrity     What  is  most  to  be 

inst.    Thomas  Stocks  was  elected  Pres-  regretted,  is   the  determination  of  the 

ident  of  the  Senate,  and   William  Y.  Federal  Government  to  enforce  the  law 

tiensel,  Secretary;    and -Col.  Warren  regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with 

Jordan  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  the  Indians.     If  the  evidence  collected 

of  Representatives^and  William  C.  Daw-  by  our   commissioner   proves  that  the 

■on,  Clerk.  land  between  the  two  lines  is  compre- 

The  Message  of  Gov.  Forsyth  was  bended  in  the  last  Creek  contract,  the 

presented  on  the  following  day .    Its  first  law  of  Congress  does  not  apply  to  it : 

subject  is,  respecting  the  Ckerokee  lands,  the  Cherokees  are  not  the  rightful  occu- 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  to  that  pants,  the  question  of  its  constitutionality 

effect,  immediately  afler  the  close  of  the  being  waived,  cannot  operate  ailer  June 

last  session  of  the  Legislature,  examina-  1830-     If  not  already  within  the  except 

tions  were  made  relative  to  the  boun-  tion  of  the  19th  section  of  the  act,  in 

dary   between  the  Creeks  and  Chero-  June  next  the  Cherokees  in   Georgia 

kees,  and  a  surveyor  employed  to  mark  will  become  so,  as  they  will  be  witfatn 

the  line.     The    territory  described  by  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  state, 

this  survey  is  estimated  to  contain  1824  Hope  is  entertained  that  circumstances 

8quaremiles,or  1,667,360  acres  ;  the  soil  may   allow   the    Secretary  of   war   to 

hf  represented  to  be  fertile.    A  map  of  countermand  the  order  before  the  time 

it  was  sent  with  the  evidence  to  sup-  arrives  for  its  execution,  and  that  no  oc- 

port  its  accuracy  to  the  President  of  the  currence  will  produce  any  excitement 

United  States,  with'^a  request  that  he  or  collision  between  the  General  and 

would  have  the  Indians  residing  upon  State  Governments.    The  application  to 

the  territory  immediately  removed.   The  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 

answer  given,  in  two  communications  interfere,   was    inconsistent   with    our 

through  the  Secretary  of  War,  are  sub-  alleged  ri^ht  to  determine  all  such  ques- 

mitted  to  the  Legislature.   '  In  the  first,  tions  without  the  intervention  of  the  an- 

we  are  told,  "  tne  President  considers  thority  either  of  the  Executive  or  Legis- 

it  improper  for  him  to  offer  any  opinion  lature  of  the  Union ;  but  having  been 

on  the  question  of  title,"  but  earnestly  made,  in  deference  to  past  usage,  and 

desires  that  Georgia  will   forbear  any  from  a  sincere  desire  to  act  in  concert 

coarse  that  may  appear  compulsory.    In  with  the  administration  of  the  General 

the  second,  that  the  President  prefers  Government,  a  regard  for  consistency, 

to  refer  the  matter,  for  the  present,  to  a  not  less  than  a  due  respect  for  the  au- 

different  tribunal.'     General  Coffee,  of  thority    to  which   we    have   appealed, 

Alabama,  has  been  selected  to  proceed  compels  us  to  wait  tranquilly  for  the  de- 

at  once  to  collect  evidence  on  the  facts,  cision  we  have  invoked, 

upon  which  the  claim  of  the  State  to  the  It  proceeds  to  say  thaf  the  opinions 

occupation   of  the    lands  is    founded,  upon  which  the  act  extending  the  State 

The   Governor  thus  proceeds — *  The  laws  over  the  Indians  within  our  terri- 

complaintsof  the  Cherokees  of  intrusions  tory  is  founded,  accord  with  those  of  the 

upon  their  lands,  have  produced  an  order  present  administration  of  the   Federal 

from  the  War  Department,  for  the  re-  Government.    In  the  exercise  of  our 

moval,aflcrthel5tnof  October,  of  those  sovereign  power,  limited  a8  it  is,  only 

white  persons  who  have  settled  between  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 

the  ancient  and  modem  line  separating  there  is  little  danger  of  our  again  meet* 

the  Creeks  and  Cherokees.     This  order  ing  with  formidable  obstacles  from  the 

is  a  decision  afraitiSt   us  until   further  imposing  authority  of  the  Executive  of 

inquiry.    To  wnat  tribunal  allusion  is  the  Union.     While  indulging  sanguine 

made,  is  not  explained.    We  cannot  ob-  expectations  that  the  compact  of  1802 

ject  to  any  investigation  of  the  facts  will  be  either  fulfilled,  or  put  in  train 

deemed  necessary  to  justify  the  removal  for  fulfilment  before  June,  1830,  pru- 

of  the  Indians ;  but  the  character  of  the  dence  requires  that  legislative   provis- 

«tate  would  be  compromitted  by  any  at-  ion  should  be  made  on  the  possibility 

tempt  to  enter  into  an  investigation  as  that  those  expectations  may  be  disap- 

the  adversaries  of  the  Cherokees,  before  pointed.    The  Indians  who  mav  contin- 

mny    commissioner^   however    recom-  ue  within  our  jurisdiction  after  June 
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1830.  will  be  robjectod  to  sach  laws  as  er,  to  dsfra^  th«  expenses  of  Gorem- 
.  the  Legislature  may  hereafter  prescribe.  in«|Bt — ^lookin^  forward  to  the  period  not 
Great  care  w  neoessaij  to  mature  pro-  remote,  if  the  mstitution  should  be  pros- 
visions  for  the  protection  of  their  per-  peroas,  when  the  a^enJtore  of  Geor- 
sons  and  proper^,  if  the^  are  to  remain  ^a,  like  that  of  Pennsylvania,  will  be 
in  the  anomalous  condition  in  which  relieved  from  all  direct  contributions  Bar 
thev  are  placed  by  the  act  of  1838.  the  payment  of  State  expenses/ 
T^ribunals  for  the  trial  of  the  Indians  On  the  subject  of  liOtnuiZ  hnprow^ 
accused  of  crimes  are  to  be  designated,  metUs,  the  Governor  mentions  that  a 
and  the  forms  and  rules  of  proceeding  payment  of  $44,000  has  been  made  by 
established  —  the  courts  which  are  to  the  State  as  subscriber  for  440  shares  of 
have  jurisdiction  for  the  redress  of  inju-  the  Stock  of  the  Savannah,  Ogeechee 
ries  inflicted  b^  them  or  upon  them,  and  Altam&ha  Canal  Company,  and  a 
where  the  inflictor  or  suflTerer  is  an  loan  of  $50,000  had  before  been  inade  by 
Indian  or  a  white  man,  are  to  be  ascer-  the  State  for  the  same  purposes.  A 
tained  or  created  by  law,  and  the  mode  further  expenditure  will  oe  required  to 
of  proceedings  prescribed. — How  guar-  a  larger  amount,  but  vrith  promise  of 
dians  are  to  l>e  selected  for  them — the  very  advantageous  results.  '  UnlMS 
authoritv  and  privileges  of  those  guar-  the  individuals  who  have  conunenced 
dians  wnen  selected,  require  mature  re-  the  work  shall  despair  of  succese,  and 
fUetion  and  careful  legisletion.  The  abandon  the  design,  it  is  confidently  be- 
character  of  the  state  for  generosity  and  lieved  that  a  full  share  of  the  charge 
magnanimitv,  dict&tes  enactments  as  will  be  cheerfully  borne  by  the  state, 
liberal  as  the  moral  and  intellectual  until  the  line  of  the  canal  reaches  the 
condition  of  this  dependent  people  will  ^  Chattahochee,  and  fq^ms  a  channel  of 
permit. — Whatever  in  the  exercise  of  a  communication  through  the  state,  be- 
prudent  forecast  may  be  determined  tween  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  At- 
upon,  one  provision   is  required  by  a  lantic  Ocean.' 

due  regard  to  our  position,  as  a  member  It  is  stated  that  preparations  are  mak- 

of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  ing  to  erect  a  SuUe  ^rsetuUtii  Savannah. 

A  small  tax  should  be  imposed  upon  all  Measures  have  been  taken  under  an  act 

the  Indians  within  our  territory,  that  of  the  last  session  to  improve  the  distri- 

in  the  next  general  census  they/may  be  bution   and   application  of  the   Sekod 

enumerated  and  for  a  part  of  our  Fed-  Funds, 

eral  RefVresentative  population.  Mr  Forsjrth  was  elected  to  the  Senate 

'  The  Florida  bounmry  line  remains  of  the  United  States,  to  supply  the  va- 

yet  unsettled.     The  Penitentiary  of  the  cancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 

State,  under  the  act  of  last  year,  has  Mr  Beirian. 

been  better  managed,  and  no  part  of  the  George  R.  Gilmer  succeeded  to  the 

appropriation  made  for  that  purpose  has  office  of  Governor  of  the   State  ;   and 

been  required  for  its  support.     Some  Henry  G.  Lamar  was  chosen  a  Repre- 

improvement  has  occurred  in  the  moral  sentative  in  Congress,  in  the  place  of 

influence  of  its  inmates,  but  much  good  Mr  Gilmer.    The  seat  of  the  last  men- 

in  this  way  cannot  be  expected  till  a  tioned  ffentleman  was  adjudged  by  the 

separation  of  the  prisoners  during  the  Executive  to  have  become  vacant  by  his 

night  is  accomplished.  failure  to  signify  acceptance,  pursuant 

'^A  want  of  uniformity  in  the  judicial  to  the  Act  of  Feb.  I79d.    This  statute 

administration  of  the  laws,  particularly  had  been  decided  by  the  only  tribunal 

in  reference  to    appellate  jurisdiction  qualified  to  take  cognizance  of  it,  to  be 

from  the  courts  created  for  the  trial  of  unconstitutional,  and    has  ever    since 

free  persons  of  color  and  slaves,  is  point-  been  generally  regarded  as  obsolete. — 

ed  out  for  the  correction  of  the  Legisla-  It  should  be  repealed,  to  prevent  future 

ture.'  difficulties. 

Various  suggestions  are  offered  for  Finances  of  Georgia. — ^The  annu- 
the  improvement  and  security  of  the  al  treasury  report  was  submitted  to  the 
Banking  System,  of  which  the  principal  legislature  on  the  7th  Nov.  The  receipts 
one  is  thus  expressed.  — '  In  the  third  for  the  year  ending  Slst  October,  lhs29, 
section  of  the  charter  of  the  Central  were,  $271,611  08— the  amount  re- 
Bank  which  gives  the  use  of  the  taxes  maining  in  the  treasury  on  Ist  Nov. 
collected,  to  the  Bank,  I  would  respect-  1828,  was  $631,5^  36 — making  a  total 
fully  recommend  that  the  profits  of  the  of  $903,140  44.  The  exoenditures  of 
Bank  and  the  amount  of  interest  paid  to  the  last  political  year,  (including  $517,- 
it  hj  public  debtors,  shall  be  annually  or  088  46,  paid  to  the  Central  Bank ,)  were 
semi-annually  paid  over  to  the  Treasur-  $712,063  94.    Remaining  in  the  treas- 
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Qry,  $191,076  aO.  The  appropriatiooa 
for  oouQty  acadetoies  amounted  to  $14,- 
302  44  —.poor  school  fuod,  f 742  5S. 

REPRXiiSNTATioif .  —  The  Georgian 
gives  (his  statement  of  the  birili-places, 

Sirsuits,  &C,  of  the  Members  of  the 
ouee  of  Representatives  of  the  slate  : — 

JVatimty  —  Georgia,  77;  Viigiuia, 
16;  South  Carolina,  16 ;  North  Carolina, 
16 ;  Pennsylvania,  2 ;  Connecticut,  2 ;  E. 
Florida,  1 ;  Maryland,  1 ;  Massachusetts, 
]  ;  at  sea,  1 ;  unknown,  6 —  total,  139. 
Occupation  —  Farmers,  89;  lawyers, 
20;  physicians,  10;  merchants,  8;  far- 
mers and  merchants,  2 ;  mechanic?,  2 ; 
steam-boat  ag^nt,  1 ;  unknown,  7  — 
total,  139. 

Slate  —  Marriod,  109 ;  unmarried,  15 ; 
widowers,  8 ;  unknown,  7. 

Jigcs—2i  between  20  and  30;  61 
between  30  and  40 ;  tM  between  40  and 
50 ;  9  between  60  and  60 ;   unknown,  7. 

Gjcorgia  banks  —  By  a  tabular 
statement  of  the  banks  in  Georgia,  in- 
cluding the  Central  bank,  the  following 
reiult  appears:— 

Capical,  5,582,349  17 

Bills  in  circulation,  2,7^9,350  07 

Notes  discounted  and  hills 
of  exchange,  5,949,689  75 

Specie,  1,129,130  20 

Legislatto:^. — Twelve  acts  passed 
at  this  session  of  the  legislature,  related 
to  the  public  education  of  children  in 
dlflorent  sections  o(  the  State. 

Twentysevcn  bills  for  divorce  were 
passed,  separatine;  husband  and  wife. 

Indians. —  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  act  passed  Dec.  1S29,  in  relation 
to  the  Cherokee  territory. 

An  act  to  add  the  tenitory  lyin^  with- 
in the  chartered  limits  of  Geor>(ia,  and 
now  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Chefokee 
Indians  to  the  counties  of  Carroll,  De* 
Kalb,  Gwinnet,  Hall,  and  Habersham, 
and  to  extend  the  laws  of  this  state  over 
the  same,  and  to  annul  all  laws  and  or- 
dinances made  by  the  Cherokee  nation 
of  Indians,  and  to  i  rovide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  officers  serving  legal  pro- 
cess in  said  territory,  and  to  regulate  the 
testimony  of  Indians,  and  to  repeal  the 
ninth  section  of  the  act  of  eighteen  hun- 
d>-ed  and  twontyeight,  upon  this  sub- 
ject 

The  first  five  sections  proride  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  Cherokee  territory, 
in  the  adjoining  conn  ties  of  Carroll,  De- 
Kalb,  Gwinnett,  HaU  and   Habersham. 

Sec.  6.  ^nd  be  it  further  enacted. 
That  all  the  laws,  both  civil  and  crimin- 
al of  this  state,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby  extended  over  said  portions  of 


territory  respectively,  and  all  persons 
whatever,  resiciiog  within  the  same^ 
siiali,  after  the  first  day  of  June  next, 
be  subject  and  liable  to  the  bperatjlonof 
said  laws,  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
citizens  of  this  state,  or  the  citizens  of 
said  counties  respectively,  and  all  writs 
and  processes  whatever,  issued  by  the 
courts  or  officers  of  said  courts,  shall  ex- 
tend over,  and  operate  on  the  portions 
of  territory  hereby  added  to  the  same 
respectively. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted^ 
That  after  the  first  day  of  June  next,  all 
laws,  prdinn^Qces,  orders  and  regulations 
of  any  kind  whatever,  made,  passed,  or 
enacted  by  the  Cherokee  Indians,  ei- 
ther in  general  council  or  in  any  other 
way  whatever,  or  by  any  authority 
whatever  of  gaid  tribe,  be,,  and  the  same 
are  hereby  declaxed  to  be  null  and  void 
and  of  no  effect,  as  if  the  same  had 
never  existed ;  and  in  all  cases  of  indict- 
ment or  civil  suits,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  defendant  to  justify  under  any  of 
said  laws,  ordinance^?,  orders,  or  regula- 
tions ;  nor  shall  tho  courts  of  this  state 
permit  the  same  to  be  given  in^oyidence 
on  the  trial  of  any  suit  whatever. 

Sec.  8.  And  &  it  further  enacted, 
That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  per- 
son or  body  of  persons  by  arbitrary  pow" 
er  or  bj^  virtue  of  any  pretended  rule, 
ordinance,  law,  or  custom  of  said  Cher- 
okee nation,  to  prevent,  by  threats, 
menaces,  or  other  moans,  to  endeavor  to 
prevent  any  Indian  of  said  nation  resid- 
ing within  tho  chartered  limits  of  this 
state,  from  enrolling  as  an  emigrant  or 
actually  emigiating,  or  removing  from 
said  nation;  nor  shall  itl^e  lawful  for  any 
person  or  body  of  persons  by  arbitrary 
power  or  by  virtue  of  any  pretended 
rule,  ordinance,  law,  or  custom  of  said 
nation,  to  punish  in  any  manner,  or  to. 
molest  either  the  person  or  property,  or 
to  abri  Jge  the  rights  or  privileges  of  any 
Indian  for  enrolling  his  or  her  name  as 
an  emigrant,  or  for  emigrating,  or  in- 
tending to  emigrate  from  said  nation. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted^ 
That  any  perf^on  or  body  of  persons  ofji 
fending  against  the  provisions  of  th^ 
foregoing  section,  shail  be  guilty  of  a 
high  misdemeanor,  subject  to  indict*^ 
ment,  and  on  conviction,  shall  be  pun* 
ished  by  confinement  in  the  commoii 
jail  of  any  county  of  this  state,  or  by 
confinement  at  hard  labor  in  the  peoi* 
tentiary  for  a  term  not  exceeding  four 
years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted^ 
That  it  shall  Qot  be  lawful  for  any  per-. 
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son  or  body  of  persons,  by  arbitrary 
power,  or  under  color  of  any  pretended 
rule,  ordinance,  law,  or  custom  of  said 
nation  to  present,  or  oflfer  to  prevent,  or 
deter  any  Indian,  head  man,  chiet,  or 
warrior  of  aaid  nation  residing  within 
the  chartered  limits  of  this  state,  from 
■elling  or  ceding  to  the  United  States, 
for  the  use  of  Georgia,  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  said  territory,  or  to  prevent,  or 
offer  to  prevent  any  Indian,  head  man, 
chief  or  warrior  of  said  nation,  residing 
as  aforesaid,  from  meeting  in  council  or 
treaty,  any  commissioner  or  commis- 
sioners on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
for  any  purpose  whatever. 

Sec.  11.  ^nd  be  it  further  enacted. 
That  any  person  or  body  of  persons,  of- 
fending against  the  provisions  of  the 
foregoing  section,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
high  misdemeanor,  subject  to  indict- 
ment, and  on  conviction,  shall  be  con- 
fined at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary, 
for  not  less  than  four,  nor  longer  than  six 
years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted. 
That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  per- 
son or  body  of  persons  by  arbitrary  force, 
or  under  color  of  any  pretended  rules, 
ordinances,  law,  or  custom  of  said  na- 
tion, to  take  the  life  of  any  Indian  resid- 
ing as  aforesaid  for  enlisting  as  an  emi- 
grant, attempting  to  emigrate,  ceding  or 
attempting  to  cede  as  aforesaid,  the 
whole  or  part  of  said  territory,  or  meet- 
ing or  attempting  to  meet  in  treaty  or  in 
council  as  aforesaid,  any  commissioner 
or  commis^oners  as  aforesaid ;  and  any 
person  or  body  of  persons,  offending 
against  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
shall  be  guilty  of  murder,  subiect  to  in- 
dictment, and  on  conviction  shall  suffer 
death,  by  hanging. 

Sec.  13.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted^ 
That  should  any  of  the  foregoing  of- 
fences be  committed  under  color  of  any 
f»retendod  rules,  ordinance,  custom  or 
aw  of  said  nation,  all  persons  acting 
therein  either  as  individuals  or  as  pre- 
tended executive,  ministerial,  or  judicial 
officers,  shall  he  deemed  and  considered 
as  principals,  and  subject  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  herein  before  prescribed. 

Sec  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted. 
That  for  all  demands  which  may  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  magistrate's 
court,  suit  may  be  brought  for  the  same 
ki  the  nearest  district  of  the  county  to 
which  the  territory  is  hereby  annexed, 
and  all  officers  serving  any  legal  process, 
or  any  person  living  on  any  portion  of  the 
territoiy  herein  named,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  sum  of  five  cents  for  eve- 


ry mile  he  may  ride  to  serve  the  same, 
after  crossing  the  present  limits  of  snd 
counties,  in  addition  to  the  fees  already 
allowed  bylaw ;  and  in  case  any  of  saki 
officers  should  be  resisted  in  the  execu- 
tion of  any  legal  process  Issued  by  any 
court  or  magistrate,  iustice  of  the  infe- 
rior court  or  judge  of  the  superior  court 
of  any  of  said  counties,  he  is  hereby 
authorized  to  call  out  a  sufficient  nombia- 
of  the  militia  of  said  counties  to  aid  and 
protect  him  in  the  execution  of  his  dntj. 

Sec  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted, 
That  no  Indian  or  descendant  of  any  In- 
dian, residing  within  the  Creole  or  Uher- 
okee  nations  of  Indians,  shall  be  deem- 
ed a  competent  witness  in  any  court  of 
this  state  to  which  a  white  person  may 
be  a  party,  except  such  white  persoa 
resides  within  the  said  nation. 

WARREN  JOURDAN, 

Speaker  of  Houae  tf  Rem$, 
THOMAS  STOCKS, 

Pre$ident  of  Senate. 
Aaented  to.  Dee,  19, 1829. 

GEORGE  R.  GILMER,  Governor. 

A  law  was  also  passed  in  consequence 
of  the  abduction  of  Rowland  Stevensoo, 
a  banker,  who  had  fied  from  Ea^and, 
making  it  a  penal  offence  to  abduct,  or 
kidnap  a  free  white  person,  and  pnnisha. 
ble  by  imprisonment  of  not  leas  tlian  6 
nor  more  than  seven  7  years. 

$50,000  were  appropriated  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  roads  and  rivers  with- 
in the   state. 

A  law  was  also  passed  imposi;^  a 
quarantine  of  forty  days  on  all  vessels 
having  free  cobr^  persons  on  board  — 
this  clause  to  take  effect  upon  vessels 
from  ports  of  the  United  States,  in  three 
months,  from  all  other  ports,  in  six 
months.  The  act  also  prohibits  all  inter- 
course with  such  vessels  by  fi*ee  persons 
of  color  or  slaves,  and  compels  captains 
of  vessels  to  convey  back  such  persons 
on  board ;  renders  capital  the  circnlatioo 
of  pamphlets  of  evil  tendency,  among 
domestics;  makes  penal  the  teachin|r 
of  free  persons  of  color  or  slaves  to  read 
or  write ;  and  prohibits  the  introduction 
of  slaves  into  the  state  for  sale. 

Slaves  were  also  prohibited  under  a 
penalty  of  $10  per  day,  from  being  em- 
ployed in  any  printing  office  within  the 
state. 

Resolutions  were  passed  authorizing 
the  governor  to  appoint  commissiooers  to 
report  a  digested  system  of  fi«e  schools 
to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session : 
dissenting  from  a  resolution  of  Louis&UM, 
to  amend  the  federal  constitution,  so  as 
to  extend  the  term  of  office  of  President 
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and  vice  President  to  six  ^ears,  and  to 
render  the  President  ineligible:  con- 
curring with  a  resolution  from  Missouri, 
to  amend  the  constitution  by  having  the 
President  and  vice  President  elected  di- 
rectly by  the  people,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  electors  —  so  as  to  retain 
however,  the  relative  vote  of  states  as 
at  present,  and  also  recommending  that 
in  no  case  the  election  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A  resolation  was  also  passed  against 
the  tariff  of  1828,  instructing  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  to  use  their 
best  efforts  in  procuring  its  total  repeal. 

These  resolutions  were  all  approved 
the  19th  Dec.  1S29. 

In  consequence  of  the  act  of  the  19th 
of  Dec.  182^,  in  relation  to  the  Chero- 
kee territory  a  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  governor  which  aAer  reciting 
the  act  continues  as  follows. 

And  whereas  said  Cherokee  Indians 
have,  for  some  time  past,  been  attempt- 
ing to  establish  a  p;ovemment  indepen- 
dent of  the  authority  of  this  state,  and 
have,  since  the  passage  of  said  recited 
act,  -violated  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
this  state  under  highly  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances, under  pretence  ofexecn- 
ting  the  legal  orders  of  the  principal 
chiefs  of  said  tribe  —  And  whereas  the 
rulers  and  head  men  of  said  tribe  have 
continued  since  the  passage  of  said  act 
to  excite  the  Indians  under  their  influ- 
ence against  submission  to  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  this  state,  and  have  attempt- 
ed to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  the 
same,  by  appealing  to  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  to  interpose  the  pow- 
ers of  the  union  to  protect  them  there- 
from—And havinff  bv  various  other 
acts  evinced  a  spirit  of  determined  hos- 
tility against  the  government  of  this 
state. 

Now,  therefore,  that  the  sovereign 
author!^  of  this  state  over  all  the  per- 
sons within  its  limits  may  be  duly  ac- 
knowled|^ed  and  respected,  and  the 
rights  of  Its  citizens  preserved,  and  that 
the  Indian  people  occupying  its  territory 
under  the  protection  or  its  laws,  may  be 
relieved  from  the  oppression  to  which 
they  have  been  hitherto  subjected,  by 
the  laws  and  customs  of  their  tribe,  or 
the  arbitrary  power  of  their  chiefs,  I 
have  thought  proper  to  issue  this  my 
proclamation,  givins  notice  to  all  per- 
sons that  said  recited  act  is  now  in  force, 
and  all  Indians  and  others  residing 
within  said  territory  or  elsewhere,  are 
Tvamed  not  to  violate  its  enactments; 


and  every  officer,  .civil  and  military, is 
hereby  required,  and  every  patriotic  citi- 
zen of  the  state  urged  to  aid  in  the 
enforcement  thereof,  and  especially  in 
causing  the  penalties  for  its  violation 
to  be  certainly  inflicted  upon  each  and 
every  chief,  head  man  or  other  Cherokee 
Indian,  or  any  other  person  residing  in 
said  territory,  who  shall  exercise  or  at- 
tempt to  exercise  any  authority  within 
said  territory,  under  pretence  or  by  vir- 
tue of  any  Cherokee  law,  ordinance,  or- 
der, or  regulation  whatsoever,  or  who 
shall  by  virtue  of  any  such  pretended 
authority  prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent 
any  Indian  from  emigrating  from  said 
territory,  or  enrolling  himself  for  that 
purpose,  or  who  shall  in  like  manner 
punish  or  molest  either  the  person  or 
property,  or  abridge  the  rights  or  privi- 
leges, on  account  of  his  or  ner  enrolling 
as  an  emigrant  or  intending  to  emigrate ; 
or  who  sl^U  by  virtue  of  any  such  pre- 
tended authority,  or  by  any  arbitrary 
power  prevent  or  offer  to  prevent  or  de- 
ter any  Indian,  head  man,  chief  or  war* 
rior  residing  within  said  territory,  from 
sellmg  or  ceding  to  the  United  States, 
for  the  use  of  Georgia,  the  whole  or  anv 
part  of  said  territory,  or  prevent  such 
person  or  persons  so  residingi  from  meet- 
ing in  council  or  treaty  any  commission- 
er or  commissioners  of  the  United  States 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  or  who  shall 
by  virtue  ot  any  such  pretended  authori- 
ty, or  by  any  arbitrary  force  put  to  death 
any  Indian  for  enrolling  as  an  emigrant, 
attempting  to  emigrate,  ceding  or  at- 
temptmg  to  cede,  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  said  territory,  of  meeting  or  attempt- 
ing to  meet  in  council  for  that  purpose. 
Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great 
seal  of  the  state,  at  the  state* house 
in  Milledgeville,  the  third  day  of 
June,  in  the  vear  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty, 
and  of  American  Independence  the 
fifty  fourth. 

GEORGE  R.  GILMER. 

By  the  governor : 
EvKiiAKD  Hamilton,  scc*y  of  state. 

The  following  is  a  second  Proclama- 
tion, issued  by  his  Excellency  Governor 
Gilmer,  regarding  the  Cherokee  Indians 
la  that  state  -^ 

A  Proclamation,  by  Ilis  Excellency 
George  R.  Gilmer, Governor  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Anny  and 
Navy  of  the  Slate  of  Georgia,  and 
Militia  thereof. 
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Whereat  It  has  been  difcovered  tWt 
the  lands  in  the  territorj  now  occupied 
by  the  Cherokee  Indians  within  ihe  lim- 
its uf  this  state,  abound  with  valuable 
minerals,  and  especisll)-  rold  —  snd 
whereas  the  State  of  Georgia  has  the 
fee  simple  title  to  said  lai^  and  the 
entire  and  ezclufdve  property  in  the 
gold  and  silver  tberein<— and  whereas 
numerous  persons,  citizens  of  this  and 
other  states,  to«^e^er  with  the  Indian 
occupants  of  said  territory  taking  adran- 
tai^  of  the  law  of  this  state,  by  which 
its  jurisdiction  over  said  territorv  was 
not  assamed  until  the  first  day  of  June 
last  past,  have  engaged  in  dieginff'  for 
gold  in  said  land,  and  taking  tnerelrom 
great  amounts  in  value,  thereby  ap* 
propriating  riches  to  themselves,  which 
of  right  equally  belong  to  every  other 
citizen  of  the  state,  and  in  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  state,  and  to  the  inju- 
ry of  the  public  resources  —  and  where- 
as the  absence  of  legal  restraints  and  the 
nature  of  their  pursuit,  have  caused  a 
state  of  society  to  exist  among  said  per- 
sons, too  disorderly  to  be  permitted  to 
contioQe  •—  and  whereas  by  the  act  of 
the  last  Legislature  to  add  the  territory 
within  the  occupancy  of  tfie  Cherdcee 
Indians,  included  in  the  linfits  of  this 
state,  to  the  counties  ot  Carroll,  De  Kalb, 
G?rlnnett,  Hall,  and  Habersham,  and 
to  render  void  and  disannul  all  Chero- 
kee laws,  the  inrisdiction  of  this  state  is 
now  extended  over  -said  <terrttory,  and 
all  persons  therein  made  subject  thereto : 
Now  for  the  nurpose  of  removing  all 
persons  frem  die  lands  of  this  state  in 
the  territory  aforesaid,  except  such  an 
are  permitted  by  the  laws  or  assent  of 
this  state  to  occupy  the  same :  to  secure 
to  the  state  its  property  in  the  minerals 
therein,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  lawless 
sute  of  society  which  has  hitherto  ex- 
isted among  the  gold  diggers  in  said  ter- 
ritory, I  l^ve  thought  proper  to  issue 
this  my  Proclamation,  notifying  all  per- 
sons whom  it  may  concern,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  state  is  now  extend- 
ed over  all  the  territory  in  the  occupan- 


cy of  the  Cherdrees,  included  wiihia 
the  limits  of  this  state,  and  wbidi  was 
by  an  act  passed  by  the  state  Legisla- 
ture of  this  state,  made  a  part  of  the 
counties  of  Carrol,  DeKalb,  Gwinnett, 
Hal),  Habershsm,  and  that  all  pereeos 
residing  therein  and  aubject  to  said 
jurisdiction;  and  to  warn  all  persons, 
whether  citizens  of  this  or  other  states, 
or  Indian  occupants,  to  cease  all  further 
trespass  upon  the  property  of  this  State, 
snd  especially  from  taking  an^  ^oki  or 
silver  from  lands  included  withm  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  and  so  as  aforesaid  added  u> 
the  counties  afbreiaid,  and  to  direct  all 
persons  to  quit  possession  of  said  Unds 
and  depart  from  said  territory  without 
delay,  except  such  as  by  law  or  the 
assent  of  the  state  are  pcrmittod  to  oc- 
cupy the  same,  and  to  require  all  offi- 
cers of  the  state  within  the  counties 
aforesaid  to  be  vigilant  in  enforcing  the 
laws  for  protection  of  public  propert)*, 
and  especially  to  prevent  any  further 
trespasses  upon  the  lands  of  the  state,  or 
the  taking  any  gold  or  silver  therefrom. 

Given  under  my  band,  and  the  great  seal 
of  the  state,  at  the  state-bouse  in  Mil- 
ledgeville,  this  third  day  of  June,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hiuulrad 
and  thirty,  and  ot  Ameiican  Indepen- 
dence the  fiftyfourth. 

GEORGE  R.  GILMER.    * 

By  the  governor : 
Evx&ABO  Hamilton,  sec'y  qf  state. 

May,  1830.  Ookchee  Caital. — 
This  canal  is  new  nearly  completed,  the 
only  remaining  portion  to  be  excavated 
being  about  twelve  miles  from  Savan- 
nah, and  about  70  feet  in  extent.  When 
finished,  the  canal  wtU  have  cost  about 
1 1 ,000  dollars  per  mile.  It  has  six  locks, 
nine  culverts,  one  aoueduct,  and  eleven 
bridges,  cearlyall  ot  which  are  now  in 
good  onder.  The  boats  to  be  used  on 
the  canal  are  limited  to  85  feet  in  length, 
and  17  in  breadth,  with  a  draft  of  S  1-S 
feet. 
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Dec  1829.  Tlw  Legislature  met  at 
Tuscaloosa  on  the  I6th.  Levin  Powell, 
Esq.  was  chosen  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  Francis  S.  Lyons,  Secretary ; 
John  Gavle,  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
Thomas  T.  Tunstafl,  principal  ^ lerk. 

The  Message  of  Governor  Murphy 
was  presented  to  tho  Legislature  on  tlie 


17th  inst.  It  is  commerced  with  felici- 
tations on  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  people  of  the  slate.  The  Gover- 
nor calls  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
to  the  simplifying  and  perfecting  of  the 
laws  of  tlie  state  ;  that  having  reached 
the  highest  point  attainable,  thev  may 
remain    unchanged,  and    strengthened 
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both  in  their  iafluence  and  the  venera- 
tion  of  the  people,  by  their  unaltered 
charaeter  and  age. 

His  Excellency  notices,  with  satis* 
faction,  that  the  General  Assembly  was 
now  convened  in  the  new  capitol  of  the 
state — etpresses  his  hope  that  it  will 
ealisfy  the  highest  expectations  formed 
of  it,  and  that  it  may  long  remain  a 
monument  of  the  liberal  ambition,  and 
enlarged  but  not  extrayagant  munifi- 
cence of  the  state. 

The  first  prominent  subject  presented 
for  lesislatiFO  consideration  is  thus  intro- 
duced : 

*The  Commissioners  appointed  to  ex* 
amine,  value,  class  and  select  400,000 
acres  of  relinquished  land  in  the  Ten- 
nessee valley,  given  to  thb  state  by 
Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  and 
other  rivers  in  this  State,  are  understood 
to  have  made  a  return  to  the  Register, 
and  that  the  land  office  has  been  opened 
for  the  entry  of  the  lands.'  The  Gover- 
nor thinks  the  Commissioners  have  in 
Bome  degree  misapprehended  the  in- 
structions of  the  act  under  which  they 
were  appointed ;  but  if  any  mistake  has 
been  committed,  is  certain  that  it  was 
altogether  inadvertent  and  unintentional, 
as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  high 
honor,  integrity  and  intelligence  of  the 
Board  of  Commisdoners.  A  protracted 
exposition  and  argument  follow  on  the 
subject,  the  results  of  which  may  be 
thus  expressed :  —  The  Commissioners 
have  not  classed  the  whole  of  the  400,000 
acres,  nor  have  they  valued  the  most 
inferior  class  of  the  selection,  at  a  price 
not  less  than  the  minimum  price  oi  the 
lauds  of  the  United  States.  The  dis- 
tinctkm  of  unclassed  lands,  composing  a 
part  of  the  400,000  acres  selected,  made 
by  the  Commissioners,  was  not  only  un- 
authorized by  the  act,  but  in  direct  op- 
position to  its  express  requirements. 
The  law  therefore  appears  not  to  have 
been  complied  with ;  and  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  cannot  be  —  and  the 
return  made  to  the  Register  is  conse- 
quently irregular  and  invalid.  Some  ex- 
planatory and  correctivo  enactments  are 
requisite  for  the  honor  and  interests  of 
the  state,  and  the  rights  of  those  who 
have  entered  lands  under  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Commissioners. 

The  observations  in  relation  to  the 
granted  lands  grew  out  of  these  circum- 
stances: 

A  grant  was  made  by  Congress  to  the 
State,  of  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land,  to  be  sold  at  the  pleasure  of  the 


^te,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Muscle  Shoals  and  other  parts  of  the 
Tennessee.  This  land  was  supposed  at 
the  time  of  the  grant  to  be  worth  at  least 
ten  dollars  per  acre.  The  state  appoint- 
ed commissioners  to  value  it,  allowing 
preference  of  purchase  to  the  perjons  in 
possession  at  the  valuation  price.  The 
coDsequende  was  that  in  favoriug  the 
occupants,  the  lands  were  valued  so  low 
as  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  grant,  •— 
the  400,000  acres,  estimated  to  he  worth 
several  millions  of  dollars,  having  been 
valued  at  only  five  or  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  salaries  now 
received  by  the  Judges  of  the  State,  the 
Attorney-general  aod  the  Sohoitors,  is 
next  pressed  upon  the  attentfon  of  the 
Legislature.  The  present  compensation 
of  these  officers  is  inadequate  to  the  im- 
portance and  dignity  of  their  places,  and 
both  justice  and  sound  policy  require  its 
increase. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Tariff  the  mes- 
sage remarks : 

*  At  the  last  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  a  strong  but  temperate  memo- 
rial was  addressed  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  sulject  of  the 
last  Tariff  imposed  on  imported  articles. 
It  is  hoped  that  more  mature  reflection 
as  well  as  the  experience  of  many  pla- 
ces, will  have  combined  to  produce  the 
conviction,  that  it  threatens  the  country 
in  general  with  many  evils,  without 
producing  even  the  common  share  of  in- 
sulated benefits  which  frequently  attend 
even  bad  measures.  Its  impolicy,  in- 
justice, and  unconstitutionality,  may  be 
truly  said  to  become  every  day  more  ap- 
parent It  would  seem  to  have  had  its 
principal  spring  in  the  desires  and  pas- 
sions of  our  nature,  which  are  certainly 
the  least  respectable,  and  are  more  likely 
to  produce  feelings  of  Just  indignation, 
than  to  conciliate  or  reconcile.  Judi- 
cious and  temperate  effi>rts  for  the  con- 
stitutional repeal  of  this  obnoxious  mea- 
sure, should  in  no  wise  be  intermitted ; 
the  argument,  if  argument  can  still  have 
place,  should  be  more  full,  and  the  tone 
more  earnest.  In  the  meantime  no  ex- 
pedient should  be  left  unessayed  the 
more  fully  to  counteract  it.  The  dic- 
tates of  honorable  interest,  as  well  as  the 
love  of  country,  (not  that  sickly  and  con- 
tracted sentiment  which  can  only  em- 
brace the  small  circle  of  our  own  selfish 
puisuits,  but  that  which  is  the  offipring 
of  enlarged  benevolence  and  generous 
philanthropy)  should  prompt  us  to  do 
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Away,  u  ipeedlly  is  we  cto,  this  perni- 
cious error.' 

Arenitoo  of  the  CrimioaJ  Laws  is 
next  rerommended,  not  with  a  view  to 
introduce  new  sanctions,  b«t  to  insure 
the  proper  application  of  those  already 
provided,  'it  too  frequently  happens, 
that  criminals,  especially  those  who  are 
affluent,  influential,  or  who  have  many 
friends,  escape  the  punishment  diie  to 
their  crimes.  It  is  painl'ul  to  hear  the 
temark,  that  it  is  difficult  to  convict  such 
a  criminal,  however  cleariy  his  guilt 
may  be  established.  The  present  nnxle 
ef  obtaining  the  jury  seems  te  be  princi- 
pally chargeable  with  the  fault.' 

Speelcing  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Executive  Government  ef  the  United 
States  towards  the  Indian  Tribes  resid- 
ing within  t)M  limits  ol  Alabama  and 
other  states,  the  Governor  says — *  It 
seems  alike  calculated  to  do  justice  to 
the  states,  and  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terests and  happiness  of  the  Indians. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  -ultimate 
and  speedy  success.' 

The  buUdings  of  the  University  are 
advancing  handsomely  towards  comple- 
tion, and  will  be  ready  for  occupation  as 
soon  as  the  other  arrangements  for  the 
commencement  of  the  institution  can  be 
made. 

Some  local  matters  of  little  general 
interest  are  then  rdveited  to  —  among 
which  we  notice  that  the  accounts  with 
(he  State  of  Mississippi  have  been  ad- 
justed. 


IiTDi  A.NS.  —  By  a  census  taken  under 
the  authority  of  the  State  GoveniiBeBC, 
the  Creeks  in  Alabama  appear  to  exceed 
20,000  in  number  and  that  635  slaves 
are  owned  by  Indians  of  that  tribe. 

Legislatiost. — The  L^islatvre  at 
the  session  of  1829-80  o^ered  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  granted  for  the 
internal  improvement  of  the  Stale  to  he 
suspended  for  three  months.  It  nbo 
created  a  board  of  internal  Improvement. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  to  aroeD^i 
the  State  Constitutkm  so  as  to  Knit  the 
term  of  judicial  officers  to  six  years,  and 
another  resolution  proposing  an  an»end- 
met  10  the  State  Constitution  so  ••  to 
have  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legxslatnre. 
Several  resolutions  were  also  passed  by 
the  Legislature  requesting  the  aid  of  the 
General  Government  in  promoting  the 
tntemal  improvement  of  the  state. 

^ay,  1830.  The  Grand  Jnry  ofihe 
Circuit  Court  for  Pike  County,  Alabama, 
at  a-  late  term,  presented  Major  Philip 
Wager,  of  the  United  States  Army,  for 
an  alleged  Infraction  of  the  lights  of  the 
citizens  of  Alabama;  be  having  feaoed  a 
proclamation,  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  directing  all  white  persons  not 
having  permits,  or  Indian  wives,  to  leave 
the  territory  of  the  Creek  Indians  within 
fifteen  days.  The  Grand  Jury  pronoonc- 
ed  the  Major  and  his  men  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  Alabama,  that 
State,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, havinff  extended  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  said  territory. 


MISSISSIPPI- 


1880.  The  legislature  at  its  session  of 
1829-30  passed  an  act  extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  over  the  Indians 
within  its  limits,  and  incorporating  them 
in  the  mass  of  the  free  population  of  the 
state.    The  following  ii  the  act : 

STATK  or  MISSISSIPPI. 

An  act  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
Mississippi  over  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  the  Indians  resident  withUi  its 
limits. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate 
and  house  of  rejtresentaiiees  of  ike  state 
qf  Mississippi  in  general  assembly  con- 
vened. That  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  aU  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
immcinities  and  franchises,  held,  claimed, 
or  enjoyed,  by  those  persons  called  In- 
dians, and  their  descendants,  and  which 
are  held  by  virtue  of  any  form  of  pi^cy, 
usage,  or  custom,  existing  among  said 
persons,  not  particularly  recognised  and* 


established  by  the  common  law  or  stat- 
utes of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby  wholly  abolished 
and  taken  away. 

Sec.  %  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  aU 
the  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  md 
franchises,  held  and  enjoyed  by  free 
white  persons,  inhabitants  of  the  said 
states,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  giv- 
en, granted  and  extended  to  tlie  said 
persons  called  Indians,  and  their  de- 
scendants, in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner 
as  the  same  can  be  done  by  an  act  of  the 
general  assembly. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it' further  enacted.  That 
all  the  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances 
now  in  force  in  the  said  state  of  MissiMip- 
pi,  be,  and  the  same  are  liereby  declared 
to  have  full  force,  power,  and  operatioB 
over  the  persons  and  property  of  and 
within  the  territory  now  occupied  by 
the  said  Indians. 
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Sec.  4.  Be  UJurtker  enacted,  Tbatall 
marriages,  matrimonial  connexiona  or 
•aaociations,  entered  into  by  virtue  of 
•Dy  usage  or  custom  of  the  said  Indians : 
and  by  tbem  deemed  valid,  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby  declared  to  be  at  bind- 
ing and'obligatory  as  if  the  same  had 
been  solemnised  according  to  the  laws 
of  this  state. 

Sec  5.  Beit  further  enacM J  That 
any  person  or  persons,  whosh..U  assume 
oo  him  or  themselves,  and  exeicise  in 
any  manner  whatever  the  office  of  chief, 
mingo,  headman,  or  other  post  of  power, 
established  by  the  tribal  statutes,  ordi- 
nances, or  customs  of  the  said  Indians, 
and  not  particularly  recognised  by  the 
laws  of  this  state,  shall  oo  conviction  on 
indictment  or  presentment  before  as 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  any  time  not 
exceeding  twelve  months,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court  before  whom  convic- 
tion may  be  had. 

Sec  6.  Be  it  /urther  enacted.  That 
the  boundaries,  specified  in  an  *■  act,  en- 
titled an  act  to  extend  legal  process  in 
that  part  of  the  state  now  occupied  by 
the  Uhickasaw  and  Choctaw  tribei*  of  In- 
dians.' passed,  February  4th,  1829,  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  make  all  legal  pro- 
cess returnable,  as  by  that  act  required. 
JosxPH  DujfBAR,  speaker  of  H.  JR. 
A.  M.  Scott,  president  of  senate. 

JSjpproved,  Jan.  19, 1S30. 

Geraed  C.  Brandoic. 


March.  Hail  Storm.  — Port  Gib- 
son  was  visited  on  the  last  of  this  month 
with  a  very  violent  and  destructive  hail 
storm.  During  its  continuance,  (about 
half  an  hour)  all  other  sounds  were 
drowned,  in  the  rattling  of  broken  glass 
and  pelting  noise  of  the  hail  on  the  roofs ; 
and  the  streets  presented  a  scene  of  wild 
confusion.  Such  a  storm  never  before, 
it  is  said,  visited  the  country  sidce  its 
settlement. 

Hundreds  of  bushels  of  hail  stones  of 
various  sizes,  and  every  shape,  lay  in  the 
streets  when  the  storm  had  passed  over. 
Some  were  much  larger  than  an  egg, 
and  the  most  common  size  was  about  as 
large ;  some  that  were  measured  were 
more  than  six  inches  in  circumference, 
and  weighed  an  ounce  and  a  quarter. 
On  the  same  evening,  we  understand  a 
similar  storm  visited  Natchez. 

JiUtf.  Thb  Mississippi. —  A  west* 
em  paper  states,  that  the  agent  empfoy- 
ed  by  the  government,  Captain  Shreve, 
has  perfectlv  succeeded  in  rendering 
about  three  hundred  miles  of  the  river 
as  harmless  as  a  mill  pond,  and  will,  in 
the  course  of  a  short  period,  remove 
every  obstruction  from  Trinity  to  Balize. 
His  plan  is  to  run  down  the  snags  with  a 
double  steam  boat ;  the  bows  are  con- 
nected by  a  tremendous  beam  plated 
with  iron ;  he  puts  on  a  heavy  head  of 
steam,  and  runs  the  snags  down ;  they 
are  found  uniformly  to  break  off* at  the 
point  of  junction  with  the  bottom  of  the 
river  and  float  away. 
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Sept.  1829.  The  yellow  fever  prerail- 
ed  with  great  violence  this  summer  at 
New  Orleans.  It  ceased  about  the  Ist 
of  November. 

1S80.  LxeisLATURE. — The  Legis- 
lature met  at  Donaldsonville  on  the  4th 
of  January. 

The  Senate  chose  Mr  Moreau  Lislet 
as  their  President  pro  tempore,  and  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  10  ayes,  5  nays,  declar- 
ing that  the  functions  of  Crovemor  de- 
volved on  the  President  annually  elected 
by  them.  That  resolution  havmg  been 
sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  rejected  by  that  body — 17  ayes 
18  nays. 

The  Message  of  Mr  Beauvais,  the 
acting  Oovemor,  was  presented  to  both 
Houses  on  the  6th.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Message  is  taken  up  with  a 
reepectful  allusion  to  the  late  Governor 
Derbignyand  his  melancholy  death  — 


and  with  observations  on  the  constitu- 
tional ambiguity  as  to  the  proper  suc- 
cessor to  the  office  of  Governor  when 
thus  vacated.  Measures  are  recommend- 
ed for  obviating  difficulties  on  this  sub* 
ject  hereafter. 

The  Governor  recommends  a  revision 
of  the  law  relating  to  the  importation  of 
slaves,  and  to  consider  whether  the 
growing  evil  has  not  now  reached  such 
a  height  as  to  demand  whether  it  may 
be  advisable  to  prohibit  their  introduc- 
tion altogether,  or,  at  least,  to  fix  the  age 
above  which  they  shall  not  be  intro- 
duced. 

*  Apprehensions  have  been  entertained 
that  uie  duties  imposed  on  foreign  su- 
frars  by  the  United  States,  might  be  re- 
duced, and  these  apprehensions  have 
spread  great  and  serious  alarm  among 
those  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  are  en- 
gaged in  that  branch  of  agriculture.    I 
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recommend  to  3^ou  to  inpreat  upon 
our  repreteotatives  in  Congreae  the  ab- 
solute necessity  (or  the  taOity  of  thie 
state,  that  those  duties  should  be  main- 
tained. Large  capitals  are  embarked  in 
this  culture,  the  expenses  attending  it 
are  enormous,  reliance  has  been  placed 
upon  the  faith  of  the  nation,  and  a  change 
in  the  system  which  has  hitherto  been 
pursued  in  this  respect,  would  plunge 
this  state  into  inextricable  embarrass- 
ments. 

*  The  law  on  the  subject  of  road$  and 
levtet  passed  at  your  last  session,  needs, 
1  think,  some  amendment  One  section 
requires  that  all  the  inspectors  of  the 
parish  must  assemble  to  order  what 
works  shall  be  done  on  the  public  levees. 
It  often  happens  th&t  they  cannot  all  as- 
semble. I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
fix  the  number  necessary  for  this  busi- 
ness at  three  fourths  or  two  thirds. 

*•  I  would  also  recommend  it  to  you  to 
renew  your  exertions  to  obtain  the  share 
to  which  we  are  entitled  in  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  pubhe  lands  in  this 
state;  and  also  to  endeavor  to  obtain 
from  Ccmgress  a  donation  of  those  lands 
within  the  limits  of  Louisiana  and  which 
remain  unsokl.  Their  value  to  the 
United  States  ii  incoiuiderable,  to  us 
their  proceeds  applied  to  the  construction 
of  new  roads,  and  to  the  opening  of 
canals  bv  which  the  superfluous  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  may  escape  to  the 
ocean,  would  be  productive  of  great  ad- 
vantages —  Louisima  would  become 
more  healthy  —  our  brethien  of  the 
North  might  settle  among  us  without 
dread  of  those  autumnal  fevers  whidi 
sometimes  rage  with  such  fatal  violence 
upon  the  banks  of  this  mighty  stream, 
and  this  beautiful  and  fertile  region,  and 
the  great  emporium  of  the  West  would 
be  rendered  secure  from  the  danger  of 
inundation.' 

The  question  to  which  the  death  of 
M.  Derbigny  gave  rise,  was  definitively 
decided  on  the  14th  of  January.  The 
two  Houses  passed  a  resolution  to  have 
a  Governor  elected  by  the  people  on  the 
first  Monday  in  July  next,  who  shall  re- 
main in  office  the  space  of  four  years. 
The  Senate  chose  a  President  in  the 
place  of  Mr  Boauvais,  and  the  majority 
were  in  favor  of  Mr  Jacques  Oupre  of 
Opelousas,  who  took  the  reins  of  Gov- 
ernment, until  the  installation  of  the 
Governor  elect. 

Legislation.  —  A  law  was  passed  at 
the  session  of  the  Louisiana  Legisla- 
ture, for  1830,  providing  for  the  expul- 
sion   of  free    persons    of    color.      it 


contains  17  sectioM,  &e  purpoit  of 
which  is,  that  all  free  nepoM, 
mulattos,  and  other  free  pufspps  of 
color,  who  have  come  into  the  slMe 
since  the  1st  of  January,  1826,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Act  passed  oo  the  14th  of 
April,  1807,  or  who  may  hereafter  eoaie 
into  the  state,  shall  be  ordered  to  leave 
the  same  within  60  days,  under  pendCy 
of  one  fftar^t  in^priMonment  at  hard  la- 
bor ;  and  unless  they  depart  in  30  days 
after  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  the 
penalty  shall  be  increased  to  iiw^isoit- 
ment  for  Itfe.  An  exceptioB  is  made  in 
favor  of  those  holding  property,  oo 
which  they  actually  pay  state  taxes, — 
so  far  as  to  allow  them  one  year  before 
departure,  on  condition  of  giving  eecuri- 
tv  for  their  good  behaviour,  and  that 
they  will  depart  when  the  year  has  ex- 
pired. Free  persons  of  color  who  shall 
come  into  the  state  as  seamen,  &e,  at- 
tached to  any  vessel,  and  who  shall  not 
depart  with  said  venel,  provided  she  b 
destined  for  an  outward  voyage,  or  if  not, 
who  shall  remain  in  the  state  longer  than 
18  dajTS,  are  made  liable  to  the  same  pen- 
alties as  above  provided.  Free  persons 
who  shall  knowmgly  bring  or  cause  to 
be  brought  into  the  state,  any  free  per- 
son of  color,  and  shall  hold  him  as  a  slave 
or  ofler  to  selMiim  as  a  slave,  are  made 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  ^1000  for  each 
offence,  over  and  above  the  damages 
which  may  be  recovered.  Persons  eman- 
cipating slaves  are  required  to  give 
bonds  of  $1000  for  each  person  so  eman- 
cipated, conditioned  on  the  permanent 
removai  of  the  same  from  the  state, 
within  one  month  after  the  act  of  eman- 
cipation. 

Sec.  9.  Be  U  further  enacted^  ^c. 
That  if  anv  white  person  shall  be  con- 
victed of  being  the  author,  printer,  or 
publisher  of  any  written  or  priuted  paper 
or  papers  withm  the  state,  or  shall  use 
any  language  with  the  intent  to  disturb 
the  peace  or  security  of  the  same,  in  re- 
lation to  the  slaves  of  the  people  of  this 
state,  or  to  diminish  that  respect  which 
is  commanded  of  (ree  persons  of  c<^or 
for  the  whites,  by  the  40th  section  of  an 
act  entitled  *  an  act  prescribing  the  rules 
and  conduct  to  be  observed  with  respect 
to  negroes  or  slaves  of  this  territiHy, 
approved  June  7th,  1806,'  or  to  destroy 
that  line  of  dbtinction  which  the  law 
has  established  between  the  several 
classes  of  this  community  :  such  person 
shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  high  mis- 
demeanor, and  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum 
not  less  than  three  hundred  doQars,  nor 
exceeding  one    thousand   dollars,   and 
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moreover  impriiooed  for  a  term  not  less 
than  six  months,  nor  exceeding  three 
yean ;  and  if  any  free  person  of  color 
■ball  bo  convicted  of  such  ofl^nce,  be, 
ahe,  or  they,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  for  a  time 
not  less  than  three  years,  nor  more  than 
five  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  such 
imprisonment,  be  banished  from  this 
atate  for  life. 

A  law  was  passed  making  it  punisha- 
ble with  death  or  imprtsooment  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court  to  do  any  act 
having  a  tendency  to  excite  insubordina- 
tion among  the  slave  population. 

It  wa4  also  made  an  offence  punisha- 
ble with  imprisonment  of  not  less  than 
one  nor  more  than  twelve  months  to 
teach  a  slave  to  read  or  write. 

^  law  was  also  passed  authorizing  the 
Governor  to  surrender  to  duly  authorized 
officers,  any  persons  charged  with  having 
been  guilty  of  murder,  arson,  robbery, 
forgery,  counterfeiting  or  rape  in  any 
foreign  country  ;  provided  that  such  evi- 
dence be  furnished  of  his  guilt  as  would 
warrant  his  commitment  for  trial. 

JUsolnedt  by  tht  ienate  and  hotue  of 
reprt$entaUv€$  of  the  itate  ofLomtiana, 
ia  general  a98emblv  convened.  That  the 
^neral  assembly  of  this  state  do  not  eon- 
cur  in  the  views  and  aentiments  express- 
ed by  the  resolutions  of  the  leeislature 
of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  relative  to 
the  tariff  of  1823;  and  that  the  legisla- 
ture  of  this  stale  does  not  perceive  any 
unconstitutioQality  in  adopting  such 
measures. 

Jiesohed,  fyc.  That  we  highly  approve 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of 
Vermont,  by  which  they  have  declared 
the  law  of  1828,  on  the  Uriff,  to  be  con- 
stitutional, expedient,  and  harmless  to 
the  southern  states,  or  any  other  of  our 
sister  states. 


lUsohfed,  ^c,  That  our  Senators  in 
Congress  be  instructed,  and  our  Repre- 
sentatives requested,  to  accede  to  and 
support  such  measures  as  those  that  are 
contemplated  by  the  law  of  1828,  on  the 
tariff  . 

We  understand  that  these  resolu- 
tions passed  the  Senate  unanimously, 
and  the  house  with  only  seven  dissen- 
tients. 


SLSCTIONS. 

July.    For  Governor. 
Bieunvenu  Roman 
Beauvais 
Hamilton 
Randall 

Congress. 
1st  District    E,D,  White, 
2d      do.        Gen,  Thomas, 
Ripley, 
Saonders, 
8d      do.        /.  BuUard, 
Rust, 


8638 

1478 

2701 

463 


1040 

910 

515 

1899 

1182 


Statement  of  the  amount  of  Sugar  and 
Molasses  made  in  Louisiana  in  1829. 


ParUhes, 

Point  Coupee 

West  Baton  Rouge 

East  Baton  Rouge 

Iberville 

Ascension 

St  James 

St  John  the  Baptist 

St  Charies 

Jefferson 

Orleans 

St  Barnard 

Attakapas  and  Opelonsas    G5i5       2814 

Plaquemines  7592        3354 

Bayou  Lafourche  5913        2757 

Barataria  1010         485 


Sufi[ar.  Molasses. 

Hhds.  Uhdd. 

535  242 

883  420 

558  260 

2249  998 

657G  8055 

8278  3638 

9000  8851 

15017  :^09 

12096  5918 

2787  1164 

7656  8614 


Total        87965      39874 
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September,  1829.  The  Legislature  o€ 
this  atate  awembled  at  Nashville  on  the 
2l8t  of  this  month.  Dr  Joel  Walker, 
was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  and 
Wm.  R.  Hill  and  Gen.  Wm.  Martin, 
Clerk  and  Assistant  Clerk.  Ephraim  H. 
Foster  was  appointed  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  and 
Edmund  W.  Tipton,  Clerks. 

A  Messas^e  was  then  received  from 
His  Excellency  William  Hall,  the  Gov- 
ernor.  It  calls  the  attention  of  the  Leg- 
islature to  the  condition  of  the  Judicial 


System  of  the  State,  and  recommends 
tliat  some  measures  may  be  devised  for 
the  punishment  of  criminal  offences 
more  effectual  than  appear  practicable 
under  the  present  state  of  things.  The 
multiplied  acts  of  violence  and  outrage, 
are  doubtless  encouraged  by  the  facilities 
with  which  the  heavy  sanctions  of  the 
law  are  wholly  evaded.  State-prisons 
and  Penitentiaries  on  the  plans  of  many 
of  the  other  states  are  sugsrested. 

The   promotion  of  Public  Education 
if  next  presented  to  the  attention  of  the 
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Rei^efMitttiTefl  of  the  state.  TheOer- 
emor  a«ertf  the  duty  of  tlie  legisUtnre 
to  cheriih  with  ptrentil  care  lucfa  re* 
sourcea  aa  may  be  in  their  power,  for 
the  encouragemeot  of  schools,  coUeges 
and  academies.  A  fund  for  the  support 
of  common  schools  in  this  state,  to  a 
considerable  amount,  has  been  already 
set  apart  With  the  amount  of  capital 
now  at  our  command  for  that  purpoee.  It 
is  not  hoped  for  or  expected  that  a  suc- 
cessful plan  could  be  immediately  put 
in  operation  and  sustained ;  but  we 
should  take  care  not  only  that  there 
should  be  no  waste  of  the  original 
amount,  but  that  there  be  a  regular  and 
reasonable  increase. 

The  subject  of  Bank$  is  next  taken 
up,  and  the  oontplaints  that  have  been 
made  particularly  against  the  U.  States 
Branch  Bank  noticed.  Without  conced- 
ing  that  there  is  properly  any  objection 
against  the  latter  institution,  that  is  not 
common  to  all  the  Banks,  the  Goremor 
says :  —  *  The  good  or  evil  resulting 
from  banldnc  operations,  whether  of  lo- 
cal  or  nationu  institutions,  seems,  even  at 
this  advanced  period  of  our  experiments 
in  the  science  of  government,  to  be  still 
too  much  the  subject  of  honest  difler- 
enee  of  opinion  to  justify  positive  con- 
clusioDa  for  or  against  their  general  util- 
ity ;  and  I  submit  with  great  deference, 
whether  in  the  present  posture  of  afiairs, 
it  would  not  comport  with  the  best  views 
of  our  own  interests,  consistency,  and 
good  faith,  to  direct  the  public  attention 
to  the  supporter  opposition, which  our 
best  judgments  may  dictate,  on  a  pro- 
posed renewal  of  corporate  powers,  rath- 
er than  to  an  unprontable  conflict  with 
existing  establishments,  whose  hours 
are  already  numbered,  and  whose  deal- 
ings are-  unexceptionable.  As  they 
wore  legally  established,  so  they  may  at 
a  proper  time  be  legally  removed. 

A  BmaU  part  of  the  Boundcury  be- 
tween the  state  and  Kentucky,  remains 
unadjusted,  and  the  subject  is  laid  before 
the  legislature. 

October.  William  Carroll  was  sworn 
in  as  Governor  of  the  State,  for  the  en- 
suing two  years,  on  the  1st  of  October, 
and  on  the  3d  Inst  he  addressed  the  Les- 
islature  in  a  message  of  considerable 
length.  The  first  subject  considered  is 
the  State  Bank,  esUblished  in  1820,  for 
sustalning  the  credit  of  the  state,  at  a 
period  of  great  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment— the  redemption  of  its  notes  be- 
iog  secured  by  pledging  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  unappropriated  lands,  and 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state  not 
otherwise  chsposed  of. 


The  causes  for  die  efAabttshmeat  d 
tills  institutkm  having  passed  away,  the 
Goveraer  isof  opinion  that  cood  poKcy 
would  demand  a  settlement  of  its  nflain. 
He  thinks  it  undeniable,  *  that  an  agri- 
cnltural  people  cannot  afford  by  the 
small  profits  of  their  fums,  to  pay  the 
ordinary  interest  upon  borrowed  hmsi- 
ey;'  and  adds,  '  if  this  cannot  b«  done 
with  safety,  the  impropriety  aad  bad 
conseqnenoes  of  borrowing  from  the 
State  Bank  most  be  admitted,  eapectafly, 
if  it  shall  appear  that  the  legal  intereet 
inmost  instances  is  not  half  the diar^ 
to  which  its  debtors  are  made  liable.* 
This  he  asserts  to  be  die  foot,  from  ibe 
expenses  attending  the  operations  of  re- 
newal. Ice.  '  Since  the  adjoummeaU  of 
the  last  General  Asaenbly,  about  three 
hundred  judgments  have  been  takes 
against  debtors  of  the  Bank  of  Nasfarilie, 
audit  is  not  unreasonable  to 
that  at  least  one  hondred  have 
taken  at  Knoxville.  From  tliie 
ment  it  clearly  appeara  that  the  Bank 
debtors  pay  in  interest  and  odier  ciiarges, 
Aom  twelve  to  twentjrfive  per  cent, 
upon  every  dollar  they  borrow.' 

Besides  the  liak  in  empkiyisg  «•  it 
does,  not  less  than  sixtytwo  agents,  tlie 
annual  exj^enditure  of  the  Bamr,  agency 
included,  is  a  tax  on  the  people  of  noC^ 
less  than  fourteen  thooasnd  doUara  — 
the  interest  of  nearly  one  half  of  the 
whole  capitaL 

The  Governor  believes  that  tlie  nam- 
her  of  those  indebted  to  the  Bank  is 
likely  to  increase;  and  that,  as  the  ulti- 
mate result,  the  tables  of  the  Legisla- 
ture will  be  covered  with  petitions  for 
relief.  He  refers  to  the  history  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  in  relation  to  the 
French  Broad  and  Holston  debts,  and  to 
the  more  recent  case  of  the  Hiwaasee 
land  sales,  and  says, —  *Our  experience 
furnishes  but  too  much  proof  of  the  bad 
policy  of  the  state's  permitting  its  citi- 
zens to  become  its  debtors;  nor  need 
anything  more  be  added  to  ahow  the  to- 
tal inability  of  a  people  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  pay  even  legal 
interest  upon  borrowed  money.* 

He  therefore  recommends  immediate 
measures  to  investigate  and  settle  the 
affiiirs  of  the  State  Sank.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  is  then  directed 
to  a  revision  of  the  Criminal  JvaruprM- 
dence  of  the  State,  as  he  ihinks- the  un- 
necessary severity  of  the  laws  destroys 
their  influence,  by  too  often  leading  to 
acquittals  and  pardons.  The  introduc- 
tion of  die  Penitentiary  system  on  the 
most  approved  plans  of  some  of  the  oth- 
er States,  is  recommended. 
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Internal  BnprafemenU  are  next 
pointed  out  for  encouragement 

As  the  means  of  the  state  may  not 
justify  the  immediate  commencement  of 
such  an  undertaking,  adequate  surveys 
are  reconunended,  as  a  preparatory  step. 
The  propriety  of  incoiporeting  compa- 
nies tor  the  construction  of  turnpike 
roads  and  bridges,  after  the  plans  of  oth- 
er states,  is  also  suggested :  — 

'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,' 
says  the  Governor,  *  that  our  roads  in 
the  winter  season  are  almost  impassable, 
and  yet  we  have  stone  in  greater  abun- 
dance and  more  convenient  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  than  any  other  state 
in  tho  Union/ 

The  Message  doses  with  proposing 
measures  of  relief  to  the  purchasers  of 
land  at  the  Hiwassee  sales,  and  to  the 
citizens  residing  south  of  French  Broad 
and  Holston,  in  their  debt  to  the  colleges 
and  academies  of  the  state,  which  has 
been  a  source  of  much  perplexity  for 
twenty  years;  (and  in  both  which  cases 
the  inability  to  comply  with  theii  en- 
gagements has  grown  out  of  the  unfa- 
vorable circumstances  in  which  the 
debtors  have  stood)  —  with  suggestions 
for  the  preservation  6f  the  5000  stand  of 
arms  owned  by  the  state,  suflferin^  inju- 
ry and  loss  by  the  present  regulations  of 
loaning  them  to  volunteer  companies — 
uid  with  congratulations  on  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  state  and  the  Union. 

October  16.  Felix  Grundy  was  elect- 
ed Senator  in  place  of  John  H.  Eaton, 
appointed  Secretary  of  War.  The  vote 
stood  for  Grundy  81,  Anderson  17, 
Brown  12. 

The  House  of  Representatives  pre- 
sented articles  of  impeachment  agadnst 
Nathaniel  W^  Williams,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the 
state. 

They  substantially  accuse  the  Judge  of 
culpable  neglect  of  official  duty  in  sleep- 
ing at  different  times  on  the  bench  dur- 
ing the  arguing  of  causes  —  being  influ- 
enced by  prejudice  and  partiality  in  his 
judicial  decisions,  and  especially  of  im- 
proper conduct  in  relation  to  the  private 
examination  of  Mrs  Taul,  respecting 
her  signature  to  a  deed  for  the  convey- 
ance of  a  lot  of  land  in  Nashville. 

Aftera  long  trial  during  which  strong 
political  excitement  was  developed 
against  the  Judge,  he  was  finally  acquit- 
ted. 

Legislation.  —  The  Legislature  at 
this  session  passed  a  law,  appropriating 

r,000  to  East  Tennessee;    60,000  to 
Middle,  and  $30,000  to  the   Wes- 


tern District,  for  internal  improve* 
ments.  The  whole  to  be  placed  under 
the  direction  of  a  Board  of  six  Com- 
missioners, two  from  each  district;  of 
which  Board  the  Governor  is  to  be  chair- 
man ex  officio. 

A  law  was  also  passed  authorizing  any 
man  whose  wife  shall  have  three  or  more 
children  at  one  birth,  to  take  up  300 
acres  of  the  state  lands  for  each  of  his 
children. 

A  bill  to  establish  a  penitentiary  in 
Tennessee,  passed  both  branches  of  the 
legislature.  The  sum  of  $25,000  was 
appropriated,  to  carry  the  bill  into  effect 
and  commence  operations. 

The  official  report  of  the  revenuo  of 
the  state  of  Tennessee  for  1829,  exhib- 
ited an  unappropriated  balance  ^of  $57,- 
467  40  cents. 

May  31, 1830.  Accounts  from  Shel- 
bvville  and  Charlotte,  describe  a  very 
violent  and  destructive  tornado,  which 
visited  those  places  on  the  night  of  the 
81st . —  We  quote  from  them  as  follows  : 

*SheibytiUe  is  in  ruins.  On  Mon- 
day night,  about  12  o'clock,  it  pleased 
Providence  to  visit  this  place  with  a  most 
devastiog  hurricane.  The  Court-house, 
Market-house,  Methodist  Church,  the 
brick  Hotel,  the  Bank,  and  many  other 
valuable  buildings  were  prostrated  in  an 
instant.  Five  young  men  were  killed, 
and  many  others  bruised  and  wounded. 
About  thirtyeight  stores  and  shops,  and 
ten  or  fifteen  dwelling-houses  were  over- 
thrown. I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  scene.  No  one  heard  the  fall  of  a 
tree,  or  fence,  or  house.  It  was  one 
constant,  monotonous,  shrill  roar — the 
voice  of  the  tempest :  the  lightning  was 
a  constant  flash,  rendering  everything 
visible :  the  earth  was  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  water.  From  the  Public  Square 
east,  all  is  in  ono  undistinguished  mass  of 
ruins. 

*  Charlotte,  June  1.  About  10  last 
Might,  our  village  was  visited  with  a 
tornado,  the  violence  and  the  destructive 
effects  of  which  no  tongue  can  describe. 
The  wind  approached  the  village  from 
the  southwest ;  although  the  appearance 
of  the  sky  was  frightful,  and  ono  con- 
stant glare  of  lightning  inspired  awe 
and  alarm,  yet  no  one  anticipated,  none 
could  anticipate,  and  even  now  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  realize  what  the  ravages  of  five 
minutes  have  produced.  The  only  house 
in  the  town  that  entirely  escapea  injury 
is  that  occupied  as  a  store  by  James 
Steel  &  Co. ;  and,  with  the  buildings 
destroyed,  nearly  all  their  contents  wore 
swept   away    and   lost      The    Court- 
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bouse^  a  sQbitantial  brick  buiMing,  is  a 
heap  of  rtihw.  — The  Jail  is  nearly  lev- 
el with  the  gromid.  The  public  records 
are  lost,  and  the  fragments  of  the  build- 
ing^  are  scattered  through  the  country 
for  miles.* 

Under  date  of  the  9th  inst.  the  Nash- 
ville paper  adds :  — *  Accounts  continue 
to  reach  us  of  the  destractire  effects  of 
the  tornado  on  the  night  of  the  81st  ult. 
Upwards  of  fifty  h<nises  in  Rutherford 
county,  were  either  blown  down  or  un- 
roofed ;  and  although  many  persons  have 
been  terribly  wounded,  yet  no  deaths  in 
that  county  have  yet  lieeii  heard  of.* 

Jutie,  Springs.  —  An  explw^ion  took 
place  in  the  bed  of  a  Creek,  about  12 
miles  from  NiL^vUle,  on  the  20th  of 
June.  The  noiee  resembled  that  of 
blowing  rocks;  and  on  examination  it 
was  found  that  the  rocky  bed  of  the 
Creek  was  cracked  and  shivered  to  a  great 
extent  Pieces  weighing  2  or  800  pounds 
were  broken  off,  and  the  earth  and  rock 
to;^ether  were  paited  in  a  fissure  extend- 
ing near  40  yards.  A  spring  bsued  from 
the  edge  of  the  Creek  — tho  water,  in 
taste  and  smell,  resembling  that  which 
runs  through  a  bed  of  stone  coal. 

Gold  Mines.  —  The  gold  region  of 
this  state  is  described  in  the  following 
manner,  by  Prof.  Troost. 

*  I  have  visited  the  Tennessee  Ophir, 
which  I  believe  contains  more  gold  than 
the  African  Ophir.  —  It  is  situated  about 
t^n  or  twelve  miles  to  the  south  of  tho 
I'l  lico  plains  near  the  Unika  roountain, 
in  the  Cherokee  Indian  settlement.  The 
gold  occurs  in  small  grains,  generally 
called  gold  dust,  and  is  obtained  by  the 
washing  of  a  stratum  of  10  or  12  inches 
of  soil.  Judging  from  its  local  situations, 
this  gold  is  not  brou£;ht  from  a  distance, 
but  seems  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
disintecrration  of  the  rock  of  wliich  these 


mountains  are  composed.  Tls^se  rocks 
belong  to  the  series  of  transition  or  rsther 
to  the  clay  slate  formation.  This  slite 
has  been  filled  wHh  smaJI  tabes  of  troo 
pyrites  which  are  bow  nearly  all  in  a 
state  of  decompositioD,  leaving  these 
cavities  filled  with  the  yellow  iron  ocbre. 
These  pyrites  are  often  auriferous,  and 
the  gold  not  being  susceptible  ofdecoBi- 
position  remains  unahered,  and  is  die- 
seminated  through  the  soil  t»y  the  disiii- 
tegration  of  the  rock,  the  lighter  pard- 
cl  <  of  which  are  carried  away  by  the 
rains,  &c,  leaving  the  heavier  ones  stBl 
remaining  among  other  gravel.  This 
seems  to  have  l^en  the  case  with  tbe 
^old  region  this  state,  bccaoffe  t^  gold 
IS  not  only  found  in  the  smaU  rivoIetsQr 
brooks,  but  also  on  the  declivities  of  the 
mountains,  and  near  their  very  sammits; 
so  that  this  district  may  prove  an  tnex- 
haustible  source  of  wealth  not  alone  ibr 
tho?e  who  are  collecting  the  raetal,  bat 
particularly  to  the  farmers  of  the  ieot- 
rounding  country,  who  will  find  a  mar- 
ket for  their  produce  among  the  people 
who  are  working  these  mines.     In  iacc 

Eroduce  has  already  risen  in  price  in 
last  Tennessee  since  the  working  ot 
these  mines  in  the  neighl>oring  state  of 
North  Carolina. 

*  The  local  situation  of  the  present  ex- 
plored gold  region  is  not  well  calculated 
tor  the  operations  of  washing  on  a  large 
scale.  The  water  is  not  sufficiently 
abundant,  and,  judging  from  surroond- 
ing  circumstances,  I  am  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  it  never  will  be,  so  that  should 
my  suofgestions  respecting  the  abund- 
ance of  the  metal  prove  true,  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  transport  the  gn-vel 
about  two  miles,  where  there  is  a  fine 
stream  of  water  sufficient  for  every  por- 
poee.' 
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December,  132d.  The  Legislature  met 
at  Frankfort  on  the  7th  Dec.  John 
Breathitt,  Esq.  Lt.  Governor,  took  the 
Chair  in  the  Senate,  and  James  Stone- 
street  was  re-elected  Clerk.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  John  J.  Crit- 
tenden was  chosen  Sneaker,  and  Robert 
S.  Todd,  Clerk. 

A  bill  providing  for  calling  a  conven- 
tion to  amend  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  after  having  passed  the  House, 
was  rejected  in  the  Senate,  18  Ayes,  19 
Nays. 

One  of  the  objects  contemplatod  by 


those  favorable  to  a  convention,  was  the 
adoption  of  certain  provu$ions  by  which 
slavery  might  be  gradually,  twt  finally, 
abolished  in  that  commonwealth. 

1830.  A  law  was  passed  January  2Slh 
making  it  punishable  with  imprisonment 
of  not  less  than  2  nor  more  than  20 
years  to  entice  a  slave  to  leave  his  master 
to  go  out  of  the  Slate. 

blavea  ill  beated  by  their  owners 
were  authorized  to  be  sold  by  order  d 
the  Court,  after  proof  of  the  facts. 

A  common  school  system  was  also  es- 
tablished by    law,  passed  January  29. 
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■ty  thU  Uw  the  oouaty  Courts  are  eu- 
tbsrixed  to  divide  their  respective  coun- 
Cies  iolo  school  districts,  in  each  of  which 
three  commisjioaers  are  to  be  elected  by 
Che  legal  voters  annually.  These  Com- 
miseioners  are  to  apply  the  moneys  raised 
within  the  district  to  the  use  of  public 
schools,  and  are  to  be  considered  as  a 
cof  porate  body  and  empowered  to  hold 
proper^  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
^60,000  to  the  uses  of  the  school  dis- 
trict. 

The  Commissioners  are  also  to  assess 
the  voters  in  their  respective  districts 
frem  the  tax  list,  and  to  divide  the 
sunount  collected  into  4  parts,  each  part 
to  be  appropriated  to  a  quarter  of  the 
teacher  s  wages.  A  poll  tax  not  exceed- 
ing 50  cents,  may  also  be  levied  on  each 
white  male  over  21.  Widows,  femes 
sole  and  guardians  of  infants  oivning 
property  within  the  district,  are  author- 
ised to  vote  in  person  or  proxy  ibr  Com- 
miwioners,  &.c.  The  tax  on  property  is 
not  to  exceed  6  1-4  cents  on  ^100.  Ap- 
peals may  be  had  from  the  school  dis- 
trict meeting  to  the  county  Court. 
These  diitrict  meetings  are  empowered 
to  lay  such  tax  as  is  deemed  necessary 
lor  the  purposes  of  education  —  to  de- 
signate a  site  for  school  —  to  authorite  a 
s^iool  to  be  built,  repaired  k,c. 

No  person  is  liable  to  school  tax  in  a 
district  where  he  is  not  a  resident. 

January^  182M).  Public  Instruc- 
TiOH.  —  The  LiOuisville  Advertiser  an- 
neonces  the  establishment  by  that  city  of 
a  school  at  t^e  public  expense,  stated  to 
be  the  first  -south  ot  the  Ohio.  It  is 
opened  to  the  children  of  all  the  citi- 
zens. The  number  of  pupils  entered  is 
300. 

February,  The  Legislature  having 
incorporated  a  company  to  construct  a 
BaU  Road  from  Lexington  to  the  Ohio, 
which  river  it  is  to  strike  at  Louisville, 
the  books  for  subscription  were  opened 
at  Lexinf^ton  on  the  9th  inst.  and  $310,- 
000  were  immediately  subscribed.  $300,- 
000  was  the  sum  required  before  the 
charter  could  take  effect.  The  distance 
m  represented  to  be  about  sixty  miles. 
A  report  was  brought  in,  January  27th, 
1S80.  in  fetation  to  the  resolutions  of  S. 
Carolina,  accompanied  by  the  (olio wing 
resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  by  the  General  Auem- 
khf  qfthe  Commotiwealth  tf  Kentucky, 
That  it  is  a  constitutional  exercise  of 
power  on  the  part  of  Congress,  to  en- 
'  courage  and  protect  the  manufactures  of 
the  United  Stites,  by  imposts  and  re- 
strictions on  the  goods»  wares  and  mer- 


chandise, of  foreign  naUens ;  and  that 
the  acts  of  Congress  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  the  tariff*  laws,  are  not  on- 
ly constitutional,  but  are  founded  upon 
principles  of  policy  demanded  by  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  these 
states. 

2.  Reaohed,  That  Congress  does  pos- 
sess the  power,  under  the  constitution, 
to  adopt  a  general  system  of  internal 
improvements,  as  a  national  measure  ibr 
national  purposes. 

3.  Resolved,  That  this  report  and  the 
accompanying  resolutions,  be  forwarded 
by  the  governor  of  this  common  wealthy 
to  the  respective  governors  of  the  states 
of  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Qeorgia  and 
Mississippi,  as  the  expression  of  the 
views  01  the  General  Assembly  of  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  over  the  subjects  of  domestic 
manufactures,  and  internal  improve- 
ments; and  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  views  and  opinions  of  tlie 
several  states  of  the  United  States  on 
the  subjects. 

4.  Resohed,  also.  That  the  governor 
ot  the  commonwealth  be  requested  to 
forward  them  to  the  governors  of  the 
other  states  of  the  union,  respectively, 
to  be  laid  beibre  the  legislatures  of  those 
states,  ibr  their  consideration. 

A  substitute  was  proposed  for  the  Ist 
resolution  in  these  words  : 

*  Congress  derives  no  power  from  the 
constitution  to  lay  duties  or  imposts  with 
a  view  to  prohibit  importations,  (either 
partially  or  generally,)  thereby  destroy- 
ing both  trade  and  revenue,  only  intend- 
ed to  be  regulated ;  and  that  the  powers 
of  Congress  are  not  general,  but  special, 
not  omnipotent,  but  limited,  and  defined 
by  the  constitution.'   . 

This  substitute  was  rejected,  82  to  12. 
The  following  substitute  was  proposed 
Ibr  the  2d  resolution : 

*  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  es- 
tablish roads  and  canals  in  the  several 
states,  other  than  post  or  military  roads, 
and  on  those  roads  have  no  power  to 
eretct  toll  gates.' 

To  this  it  was  proposed  to  add  the 
words,  *  without  the  consent  of  the 
states.'  Both  the  substitute  and  amend* 
ment  were  rejected,  54  to  87< 

The  remaining  resolutions  were  not 
contested.  Some  debate  arose  on  the 
preamble,  particularly  in  referenee  te 
the  following  sentence  ; 

<  And  the  General  Assembly  of  Ken- 
tucky cannot  omit  to  avail  Itself  of  an 
occasioQ  so  appropriate,  to  call  to  its  aid 
the  oft   repeated   aentimettls   of  their 
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(BstiBfulshed  fellow  citixen,  Hmnf 
Clatff  whose  zealoos  ind  able  exertioDs, 
•nd  whose  eminent  ■enrices  in  support 
of  both  measures,  have  been  only  equal- 
led by  his  ardent  pmtriotiim  anaun-' 
hending  integrity.* 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  ex- 
clude or  modify  this  clause,  but  It  was 
&ial]y  retained  by  a  majority  of  18 
Totes. 

A  Committee  was  also  appointed  to 
inquire  into  a  practice  preTaiUne  in  cer- 
tain towns  on  the  Mississippi  ot  exact- 
ing wharfare  from  the  boats  on  that  riv- 
er. This  G>mmittee  reported  that  Con- 
rress  had  the  right  to  regulate  commerce 
Detween  the  several  states  and  that 
these  exactions  were  unequal,  oppress* 
ive  and  contrary  to  the  constitution. 
This  resolution  was  passed  and  the 
governor  was  directed  to  transmit  it 
with  the  report  to  the  governors  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana. 

A  resolution  also  passed  authorizinflr 
the  burninc  of  (270,414  of  the  notes  <» 
the  bank  of  the  commonwealth  reclaim- 
•d  from  circalatioo. 


A  bm  was  reported  '  fiir  the  repeal  sf 

the  law  allowing  pay  ibr  slaves  exe- 
cuted,' the  discussion  of  which  caused 
much  excitement  In  the  course  of  the 
debate,  it  was  averred  by  a  member, 
that  the  state  of  Kentucky  coDtained 
ene  hundred  and  tixty  thousand  slows, 
while  only  one-f^k  of  the  tax  payioc 
whites  were  their  entire  owners,  aai 
that  $08,000  had  already  been  paid  frea 
the  state  treasury  as  Indemnity  for  ^ves 
executed.  The  bill  was  finally  laid  upon 
the  table>  to  make  room  for  a  substitvtte, 
imposing  a  tax  of  one  fourth  of  one  per 
cent  upon  the  value  of  all  slaves  in  the 
state,  for  the  creation  of  a  fond  to  meet 
such  disbursements.  Both  bills,  after 
much  debate,  were  lost,  leaving  In  fi»ree 
the  old  law  as  it  originally  stood,  and 
causing  great  dissatisfiction  among  the 
non-slave-holding  population.  A  bfll 
subsequently  pused  to  a  third  reading 
In  the  house,  prohibiting  the  bringlDg 
Into  that  state  any  slave  for  sale  or  as 
merchandise,  which  did  not  howeyer  be- 
come a  law. 
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Stbam  Boats. — The  improvement 
sf  the  western  country  has  been,  for 
the  three  or  four  past  years,  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  new  settlements. 
Causes  of  great  magnitude  and  power 

Snerally  operate  slow  results,  in  noth- 
g  has  this  been  seen  more  clearly, 
than  In  the  results  of  the  application  of 
steam  power  to  transportation  on  the 
western  waters.  This  power,  of  im- 
mense influence  everywhere,  from  the 
physical  conformation  of  the  western 
country  at  once  promised  a  bearing  up- 
on the  mterests  of  the  west,  which,  per- 
haps, exceeded  that  which  it  could  have 
upon  any  other  country  of  equal  ex- 
tent The  rivers  in  those  states  are  of 
immense  length,  compared  with  those  of 
most  other  countries.  They  h&ve  for 
the  most  part  calm  and  unbroken,  but 
strong  and  powerful  currents.  They 
are  almost  Interminable  natural  canals, 
interwoven  by  a  complicated  tissue  of 
hundreds  of  beatable  lateral  branches. 
No  other  river,  it  is  believed, on  the  globe 
waters  so  many  and  sa  remote  shores,  as 
the  Ifississippi.  Nor  can  any  other  be 
compared  to  it,  in  regard  to  the  extent 
of  its  steam  navigation.  Taking  lakes 
and  all  sorts  of  beatable  waters  into  the 
computation,  it  is  believed,  that  the 
Imitsippi  and  its  waters  ofier,  without 


calculatioflr  any  artificial  canal  in  the  ac- 
count, 60,000  miles.  This  immense  al- 
luvial valley,  probably  the  most  exten- 
sive and  fertile  known  on  the  earth,  is 
alt  the  theatre  of  steam-boat  navlgatien. 
Steam  vessels  traverse  it  in  every  ffi- 
rection.  and  form  by  far  the  most  general 
and  important  facilities  of  transport  and 
travel  for  great  distances,  which  the 
co'unti^  oflfers.  Had  it  not  been  £ar  ^ 
invention  and  application  of  steam  Is 
propelling  boats  on  the  water,  the  west- 
ern country  would  have  been  at  this 
time,  a  vast  extent  of  sparsely  neophd 
forest,  cultivated  by  farmers,  of  habits, 
and  in  a  state  of  Improvement,  like  the 
people  of  western  Virginia,  and  those  of 
the  interior  of  the  western  states.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  contained  1,000,- 
000  people  —  uniting  the  habits  of  hunt- 
ing, pastoral,  and  agricultural  life,  equal- 
ly nappy,  it  may  be,  with  the  present  in- 
habitants •—  but  much  more  rude,  ^mple 
and  hunter  like  in  their  modes  and  appea^ 
ance.  The  dense  population,  the  large 
towns,  most  of  the  manufacturing  eslab- 
lidiments,  the  municipal  improvements, 
the  advances,  real  or  pretended,  in  litera- 
ture, the  taste  for  modes,  finery  and 
ways  of  living,  now  witnessed  in  die 
western  states,  Identi^lng  tfie  appear- 
ance and  wants  of  their  population  with 
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those  of  aie  Atlmtic  ciliti,   mty  be 
nftainly  traced  to  the  iofluence  of  stetm 
boat  navigation.    The  firtt  steam  boat* 
began   to  run  in  1812 ;  and  a  trip  from 
Now  Orleans  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
in  thirty  days  was  blasooed  in  the  west- 
em  papers,  as  an  achieyement  of  incred- 
ible advancement  in  steam  boat  naviga- 
tion.    They  would  malte  the  trip  in  9 
^aya  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville, 
450  miles  farther.  The  number  of  steam 
boats   by  degrees  advanced  from  I  to 
ebout  260,  the  present  numt>er.    They 
ere  of  every  amount  of  tonnage,  from  50 
to  500   tons,  and  every  degree  of  im- 
provement, from  the  rude  steam  hulk,  in 
which  cattle  and  horses  are  transported 
to  New  Orleans,  to  boats  of  the  most 
sumptuous  show,  and    the  most  inge- 
nious arrangement  for  comfort  and  luiu- 

The  diffusion  of  books,  papers,  pamph- 
lets, and  generally  the  means  of  infors> 
jnation  and  improvement  has  been  of 
late  years,  great  and  unquestionable. 
Newspapers  In  this  state  have  tripled  in 
number,  and  advanced  more  than  that 
in  general  improvement.  There  are  not 
far  from  100  periodicals  in  the  state  of 
Ohio. 

The  paper  of  the  western  country  has 
biiherto  been  of  the  darkest  appearance 
and  meanest  texture.  EtEortM  are  com- 
mencing to  improve  this  very  important 
manufacture.  Chloride  of  lime  is  ictro- 
troduced  for  bleaching,  and  a  marked 
improvemement  in  the  appearance  of 
the  paper  has  been  the  consequence. 
School  books  to  a  great  extent  are  pub- 
lished among  these,  and  other  and  more 
miscellaneous  pubUsbing  has  been  com- 
menced in  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  Lex- 
ington, Nashville  and  New  Orleans. 

In  common  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
union,  they  have  too  great  a  number  of 
eeroinaries,  dignified  with  the  names  of 
colleges  and  academies.  These  almost 
innumerable  rival  insiitutions  prevent 
the  development  of  any  first  rate  semi- 
naries. 

But  an  era,  incomparably  more  im- 
poitant  than  any  other,  in  western  edu- 
cation has  dawned,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  free  school  system,  on  the 
principle  of  those  of  the  eastern  states. 
The  Slate  of  Ohio,  now  containing  near- 
ly a  million  of  inhabitants,  has  set  the  ex- 
ample. It  was  a  long  struggle  with 
prejudice,  before  the  system  received 
the  sanction  of  legislative  enactment  — 
i)  Aer  the  system  was  adopted  by  law,  it 
was  two  or  three  years  before  it  went 
into  any  considerable  operation,  and  it 
is  even  now  (ar  from  being  universally 


carried  into  efiect  But  the  pragress  is 
strong  and  irresistible  over  all  the  state, 
and  it  daily  becomes  more  popular. 

In  Cincinnati,  the  first  anniversary  of 
free  schools  was  kept  in  the  summer  of 
1830.  Eighteen  hundred  scholars,  almost 
exclusively  children  that  had  previously 
been  little  instructed  in  any  school,  were 
arrangred  under  their  several  banners, 
and  marched  to  the  sound  of  music  to 
the  first  Presbyterian  church,  where  an 
address  was  delivered  to  them,  in  which 
the  speaker  stated,  that  forty  years 
preceding,  die  spot  on  which  that 
church  was  built  was  a  wilderness,  the 
abode  of  Indians  and  wild  beasts.  It 
appeared,  that  at>out  8000  pupils  belong- 
ed to  the  free  schools  of  Cinclnnau. 
The  laws  regulating  these  free  schools 
difier  from  those  of  New  England  but 
little,  except  in  points  adjusted  to  the 
peculiar  organization  of  western  societv. 
{•'or  instance,  black  and  colored  people 
are  not  assessed  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  schools  —  nor  are  their  children 
instructed  in  them. 

The  example  of  Ohio  has  had  its  in- 
fluence upon  other  western  states.  In- 
diana has  appointed  a  committee  of  Its 
legislature  to  report  upon  the  expedi- 
ency of  adopting  this  system.  And  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  tenor  of  com- 
municadoos  in  thepapeis  and  pamph- 
lets upon  education,  the  system  is  mak- 
ing steady  progress  in  all  the  western 
states,  and  will  shortly  be  adopted  as  in 
Ohio. 

Cakam. — The  construction  of  the 
Oblo  canal  (the  commencement  of  which 
has  been  heretofore    mentioned,)  ^  was 

rrosecuted  this  year  with  grest  activity, 
t  was  contemplated  that  from  lake  Erie 
to  the  Licking  summit,  190  miles  would 
be  finished  durin|;  the  season.  The  av- 
erage cost  on  tills  section  amounted  to 
$10,977  per  mile.  The  first  boat  which 
passed  from  Cleaveland  to  Newark,  ar- 
rived at  Newark  on  the  10th  of  July, 
1830,  and  by  the  Ist  of  September 
f^.OOO  had  been  received  from  canal 
tolls. 

The  residue  of  the  line,  119  miles, 
together  with  a  feeder  of  11  miles,  is 
uiKler  contract  to  be  finished  at  difier- 
ent  periods  previous  to  the  first  of  June, 
1831. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Ohio  canal  is  es- 
timated at  3,684,367  96,  that  of  the  Mi- 
ami canal  at  $769,666  48. 

The  cost  of  repairs  and  additional 
work  on  the  Miami  canal  during  the 
year  1829,  was  $11,334  83. 

The  great  canal  is  to  pass  through  the 
town  of  Chillicothe,  and  a  considerable 
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water  power  wi!l  be, created  by  Hs  locki ; 
and  a  powerAH  impulse  to  manufactures 
is  expected.  Twenty  years  ago,  bar 
iron,  nails,  dbc,  were  brought  from  distant 
places  to  Chillicothe — iron  cost  18,  and 
nails  25  cents  per  lb.  Ttie  best  quality 
of  iron,  made  in  the  neighborhood,  now 
i^lls  at  14  cents,  and  nails  are  worth 
only  7  or  8.     Iron  ore  is  plentiful. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  unite  the  Mi- 
ami  canll,  connecting  Cincinnati  with 
Dayton,  with  lake  Erie  and  with  the 
Erie  and  Ohio  canal,  by  rait  roads.  The 
same  project  has  been  seriously  contem- 
plated, in  regard  to  the  proposed  Wa- 
oash  and  Erie  canal,  upon  which  the 
legislature  of  Indiana  have  legblated  so 
tar,  as  to  appoint  commissioners  to  sur- 
vey the  route  from  the  Wabash  to  the 
Miami  canal.  A  rail  road  is  contem- 
plated from  the  boatable  waters  of  Fever 
river  to  those  of  lake  Michigan, by  which 
the  Galena  lead  may  be  conveyed  from 
the  mines  to  lake  Michigan,  and  thence 
to  New  York. 

Hie  magnificent  work,  wtiich  has 
been  some  years  in  progrew,  to  unite 
lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio  lyy  a  canal, 
commencing  at  Cleaveland  and  termin- 
ating at  Portsmoitth  on  the  Ohio,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  completed  by  the 
fourth  of  July  of  1831.  The  greater 
part  of  the  canal  will,  no  doubt,  be  in 
K>peration  at  that  time.  But  the  com- 
plete union'  of  the  lake  with  the  Ohio 
cannot  he  expected  before  1832. 

The  Delaware  and  Ohio  canal  is  in 
openctbn  ibr  tlie  greater  part  of  the  long 
distance' betweenxhiiadelp'hia  and  Pitts- 
burgh. From  tht  western  slope  of  the 
Alleghany  to  JMttsburgh,  the  canal  is 
complete.  About  forty  miles  of  the  dis- 
tance over  the  mountains  are  still  want- 
ing to  complete  the  chain  of  communi- 
cation. The  project  of  tunnelinc  the 
mountains  seems  to  be  abandoned,  and 
the  present  plan  is  to  connect  the  east- 
em  and  western  links  of  this  long  line 
of  canal  by  an  intdrmediate  railway  over 
the  mountains. 

It  was  contemplated 'to  make  a  canal 
from  Uie  Wabash  to  unite  with  the  Mi- 
ami canal,  on  the  supposition,  that  the 
latter  would  be  continued  from  Dayton 
to  lake  Erie.  A  committee  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Ohio  has  reported  unfavonmly 
to  cootinning  this  canal  to  the  lake, 
partly  influenced  by'  the  apprehended 
fear  of  the  want  of  sufficient  water, 
without  constructing  artificial  reservoirs, 
nnd  partly,  it  is  supposed,  by  a  general- 
ly growing  persuasion,  that  rail  roads 
willsupereede  canals.     The   contem- 


plated canal  for  the  state  of  Indiana  kam 
the  Wabash  to  the  Miami  canal,  wifl 
probably  fall  with  this,  as  the  legialatwe 
of  that  state  seems  to  have  becoBK 
strongly  impressed,  that  rail  roads  wiD 
supersede  cana's. 

General  Leoi6i.atitk  Mxa- 
suEBs.  — Governor  Trimble's  ufteasne 
was  delivered  to  the  legislature  on  Ise 
9th  of  December.  It  is  a  direct  and  sea- 
sible  eiposition  of  the  general  conditien 
of  the  State,  it  alludes  to  the  delaya 
in  justice  in  consequence  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  some  and  illness  cf  other  of  the 
supreme  judges,  and  recommends  a  spe- 
cial term  of  the  supreme  court  to  refieve 
the  docket.  With  regard  to  the  treas- 
ury, the  disbursements  during  the  year 
ore  stated  at  ^209,708,  leaving  a  balance 
in  the  treasury  of  $6000.  The  money 
received  from  the  sale  of  lands  granted 
by  Congress  to  the  state  to  aid  ni  die 
construction  of  her  canals,  amounts  to 
$65,000.  It  suggests  that  the  membtn 
of  Congress  from  that  state  oppose  the 
bill  reducing  the  price  of  public  lands  to 
29  cents  per  acre,  as  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  state,  by  depreciating 
and  unsettling  the  value  of  Its  lands. 
The  navigation  of  the  Miami  canal  has 
been  uninterrupted  during  the  year,  and 
the  amount  of  tolls  is  stated  at  $50,009, 
fifty  per  cent  beyond  the  receipts  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  northern  division 
of  the  Ohio  canal  from  Cleaveland  to 
Newark,  was  navigable  from  the  middle 
of  August ;  the  amount  of  tolls  to  th<^ 
close  of  the  season  is  estimated  at  $80,00Q, 
making  an  aggregate  of  tolls  frcnn  the 
canals  of  |^,000.  Even  this  partta] 
experiment  of  Ohio  canals  seems  to  have 
equalled  the  public  expectations.  The 
southern  division  of  this  great  work  has 
been  pushed  rapidly  during  the  past 
year;  and  it  is  believed  that  anothdr 
year  will  complete  it,  and  the  whole 
line,  from  the  Lake  te  the  Ohio  river 
(commenced  in  1826),  be  made  nariga- 
ble  in  the  spring  of  1^2.  The  commoa 
schools  have  gradually  increased  ;  it  h 
estimated  that  not  less  than  360,000  chil- 
^  dren  receive,  or  are  entitled  to  receive, 
'  instruction  in  these  primary  schools. 
The  colleges  and  academies  are  flour- 
ishing, and  the  female  academies  in- 
creasing. There  are  180  studente  at  the 
medical  college  at  Cincinnati ;  and  IS 
pupils  receive  instruction  at  the  deaf 
and  dumb  asylum.  The  penitentiary, 
or  State  prison,  is  spoken  of  as  a  dusr- 
dered  and  sinking  institution,  which  r»> 
qtiires  renovation.  The  miHtU  retarai 
show  a  foroe  of  116.000« 
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Statistic*  of  Ohio. 


1826. 

1829. 

1830. 

Acres  of  land,  (aasessed) 

acr«f  ^  18,763,574 

15,U78,171 

15,525,818 

Value  of  lands  and  bttil<Uo^ 

doUan  86,217,035 

41.198,000 

40,152,151 

Value  of  town  loU  and  buildings 

4,082,1 14 

8,230,989. 

8,827,151 

Horaes  —  value 

4,878,240 

7,012,760 

7,108340 

Cattle  —  value 

2,028.852 

2,756,766 

2358,824 

Meichanta*  capita] 

2,162,118 

8,950,156 

3,987,285 

Carriages  —  val  ue 

25,310 

29;3lt 

State  tax  and  Canal  tax 

106,669 

193,609 

224,484 

County  tax  and  School  tax 

187,568 

178,908 

824,267 

Road  tax 

91,846 

71,950 

61307 

TowDship  tax  ' 

22,231 

52,096 

44,754 

School  tax 

19,618 

47,808 

The  regular  taxes  thus  appear  to  amount  to  $539340^  in  1626,  $366315. 
On  Lawyers  and  Physieiaus  in  1880,  $1,588.    The  total  Uxea  in  1880  anoonted 
to  $577376. 

TftVASURBR'a   RSPOAT. 

Balance  in  Treasviy,  Nov.  15, 1829, 

The  amount  of  the   United  States  Military  School 

Fund  remaining  in  the  Treasury  on  the  15th  Nor. 

1829,  was  ..... 

Fro.n  which  deduct  tlia  amount  of  drafts  drawn  and 

redeemed  since  the  15th  Nov.  1829, 


$6,280  66  0 


4386  87  1 


6710  0 


Balance  of  said  Fond  remaiaing  in  the  Treasurv 
The  anoQBt  of  the  Virginia  Military  School  Fund, 

remaining  in  the  Treasury  on  the  15th  Nov.  1829,. 

was,         ...... 

The  amount  received  for  rent  oflands  and  interest  on 

said  Fund  since  the  15th  of  Nov.  1839,  is 

Total  amount  of  said  Fund  ... 

From  which  deduct  the  amount  of  drafts  drawn  on 

the  Treasury  and  redeemed  since  the  16th  Nov. 

1889  -  -  -  • 


4319  t7  0 


73T146  1 

7,484  04  7 

$15,165  50  8 

8,746  84  8 


Balance  remaining  of  said  Fund 

The  amount  received  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Miami  and  Wes- 
tern Reserve  Road,  since  the  15tli  Nov.  1829       .  .  . 

The  amount  of  the  three  per  cent  Fund,  remaining 
in  the  Treasury  on  the  15th  Nov.  1829,  was 

The  amount  received  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  on  account  of  siid  Fund  since  the 
15th  Nov.  1829,  is 


638^  16  0 
219  44  0 


10,001  96  2 


Total  amount  three  per  cent  Fund 

From  which  deduct  the  amount  of  drafts  drawn  by 
the  Auditor,  aoi  redeemed  at  the  Treasury  since 
the  15th  Nov.  laSO  .... 

Balaaee  of  three  per  cent    .  -  .  . 

AfgregntB  balance  in  the  Treasury 


12371  21  0 
$2237317  2 

16430  17  4 


7,242  99  8 
$2435148  7 


The  following  statement  wOl  exhibit  Um  MBOunt  of  moneys  received  into  the 
Treasnry,  and  paid  over  to  the  Canal  Fund  CommlsBiooers  on  acoouat  of  ibm  Ohio 
Canal  since  the  UUh  Nov.  1889. 


The  balance  of  money  in  the  Treasury  on  the  15th  of  Nov.  1829, 
subject  to  be  drawn  for  Canal  purposes,  was         .        «        . 

The  amount  received  for  tolls  and  donaUons  since  the  15th  Nov. 
1829  •  •  -  •  •  - 


6,706871 
74^4478 
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The  amoaiit  of  reveniie  collected  for  Ctml  parpo- 

Mt  for  the  yetr  1829        ....  M,OMM« 

The  amount  approprieted  fitMn  Revenue  by  the  Im I 

Qeoend  Atsembly,  for  Mune  purpoae  SMM  00  # 

Total  reveaue  for  Canal  purpoeet  ....        110,##9S4# 

The  amount  of  money  in  the  Treasury  on  the  15th 

Not.  1899,  arising  fVom  the  lale  of  lands  granted 

by  Congress  to  aid  In  the  construction  of  the  Ohio 

Cftnal  25^17  Of  # 

The  amount  received  for  sale  of  said  lands  since 

the  15th  Nov.  1829  ....        64,488670 

Total  for  Ohio  lands  ....  79,780^0 

The  amount  of  money  remsining  in  the  Treasury 
en  the  16th  Nov.  1829,  arising  from  the  sale  of 
school  section^  No.  16,  was  -  -  •        96,886  89  9 

The  amount  of  money  receiyed  from  the  sele  of  said 
lands  since  the  16th  of  Nov.  1829,  is  66,989  91  9 

Total  of  section  sixteen  89,826  311 

The  amount  of  the  Virginia  Military  School  Fund 

in  the  Treasury  on  the  15th  Nov.  1829,  was  96389  69  8 

The  amount  received  for  the  sale  of  said  lands  since 

the  15th  Nov.  1829  ....        11,188728 

ToUl  of  said  Fund  ....  .  .        47,914  81 6 

The  amount  of  the  United  States  Military  School 

Fund  remaining  in  the  Treasury  on  the  15th  Nov. 

1899,  was 17,96516  1 

The  amount  received  for  the  sale  of  said  lands  since 

16th  Nov.  1829  ....  9,940  86  6 

Total  of  said  Fund  ....  27,896506 

The  amount  of  money  in  the  Treasury  on  the  16th 
Nov.  1829,  arising  ftom  the  sale  of  Salt  reserves, 
for  the  use  of  Common  Schools    .  .  -         9,009  64  0 

The  amount  received  from  the  sale  of  said  lands 
since  the  15th  Nov.  1829  1^84  86  8 

Total  of  said  Fund 11,004  99  3 

The  amount  of  money  received  from  the  sale  of  lands  granted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Ohio  University,  in  the  Treasury,  N6v.  16th 

Total  amount  paid  to  the  Ohio  Canal,  since  the  16th  Nov.  1829       -    $489,892  06  1 

AvniTon's  Rcponr. 

The  amount  of  money  paid  into  the  Treasury,  by  the  several  County 
Treasurers,  for  tfn.  levied  and  collected,  for  State  and  Canal  pur- 
poses, for  the  year,  •178,69ri64 

The  amount  of  money  paid  into  the  Treasury,  for  tax  levied  for  State 
and  Canal  purposes,  for  the  year,  including  arrears  of  tax  therefor         6,6il  52  8 

The  total  amount  of  tax  levied  and  collected,  for  State  and  Canal 
purposes,  for  the  year  1829,  is,  ...  $180,060  69  2 

The  amount  of  money  paid  into  the  Treasury,  for  County  and  Town- 
ship purposes,  and  on  lands  delinquent  and  in  arrears  for  taxes,  for 
the  year,  -  ......         t^g^f  61 5 

The  amoont  of  money  paid  into  the  Treasury,  by  the  several  County 
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TreMoren,  lor  ttzM  od  Undt  deliaquent  prior  to  the  year  1891^,  is. 

The  amount  of  money  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the  County  Treaa- 
urera,  for  tax  leWed  and  collected  on  Attom^ya  and  Counsellors  at 
I^w  and  practising  Physicians  and  Surgeons ;  also,  for  license  to 
Pedlars  and  traYelung  Merchants  for  the  year  endinc  as  aforesaid. 

The  amoiM>t  of  money,  paid  into  the  Treasury  for  tax  levied  for  the 
year  1830,  is  .  ...... 

The  amount  of  money  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  sundry  Banks,  un- 
der the  act  to  amend  the  act,  entitled  *  An  act  to  incorporate  oer- 
taiu  Banks,  and  to  extend  the  charters  of  existing  incorporated 
Banks,' is  .1 

The  amount  of  money  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the  Auditor  of 
State,  for  certified  Goptiss  of  surreys  and  other  documents,  receiy- 
ed  for  the  year  ending  as  aforesaid  .... 

The  amount  of  money  paid  into  the  Treasury  for  the  redemption  of 
lands  sold  for  taxes,  is        . 

The  amount  of  money  paid  into  the  Treasury  for  rent  received  on 
lease  of  Farm  in  Champaign  county  .... 

'The  amount  of  money  paid  Fund  Commistioners  out  of  the  General 
Revenue,  transferred  and  charged  to  Canal  Fund 

The  amount  paid  by  the  Agent  of  the  Protection  Insurance  Compa- 

X  ny  at  Zanesville,  under  the  '  Act  to  tax  Insurance  Companies,* 

after  deducting  the  amount  of  4  per  cent,  the  County  Treasurer's 

per  cent  thereon  ...... 

The  amount  of  money  collected  on  a  j^idgment  for  costs  of  prosecu- 
tion of  Beeson,  a  convict  sentenced  to  the  Penitentiary  from  Stark 
county         •  .  . 

The  amountpaid  for  one  load  of  Wood  .       '   . 

The  balance  charged  to  the  Treasurer  on  the  l5th  day  of  Nov.  1629 


Total  amount  charged  to  the  Treasurer,  Nov.  16,18S0 

From  which  deduct  the  amount  of  Audited  Bills  re- 
deemed at  the  Treasury  between  the  15th  Nov. 
1829  and  the  1 6th  Nov.  1830 

The  amount  collected  and  paid  into  the  State  Treas- 
ury for  CaQal  purposes  for  the  year  1830,  and 
carried  to  the  credit  of  the  Canal  Fund 

The  amount  appropriated  from  the  General  Reve- 
nue for  Canal  purposes,  and  carried  to  the  credit 
of  said  Fund  ..... 

The  amount  of  interest  on  the  Virginia  Military 
School  Fund,  which  accrued  prior  to  the  1st  Jan. 
1830,  and  transferred  to  the  credit  of  said  Fund   . 

The  amount  of  interest  paid  out  of  the  General  Rev- 
enue, on  the  amount  arising  from  the  sale  of 
School  Sectbn  16  .... 

The  amount  paid  to  the  order  of  the  Governor,  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 

The  balance  of  amount  loaned  to  George  Jackson 
and  John  Mathews,  Feb.  9, 1819,  on  which  judg- 
ment was  obtained  and  paid  over  to  the  Canal 
Commissioners  ... 

Total  fum  credited  .  .  . 


92,8&3S7  0 

90,040  34  6 

20,000  00  0 

1,94190  8 

956  86  6 
600  000 

3,916  63  0 


Leaves  charged  to  the  Treasurer  for  ordinary  revenue  purposes,  on 
die  15th  Nov.  1880  


2348  566 

2,700  07  0 
36910  9 

4,979  99  6 

16  00  0 
184  40  0 
120  00  0 
160  00  0 

48  000 


80  900 

100  0 

15,628  22  7 

$2164»8  56  6 


$209,708126 


6,280  44  6 


The  payments  made  on  account  of  the  several  appropriations  for  the  expenses  of 
Government,  for  the  )  ear  1830,  are  as  follows,  to  wit : 
To  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  their  clerks  and  door 

keepers  29,086  71  0 


ANNUAL  REQI8TER,  1829— 3D. 


T«  (he  Q%r%mWf  Secretsry  of  State,  A«4ltor  and  TreMorer  of  Sitto, 
Judges  of  the  Snprelne  Court,  Preeidents  of  the  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  and  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Auditor's  office  17,1023  8S  • 
For  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  a  l>alance  of  1829  S91  08  O 
For  Uie  same,  for  the  year  18S0          .....  10,014  4S  0 
To  John  Bailhaclie,  State  fiHnter,  for  printing  the  Laws  and  Jour- 
nals of  the  last  General  Assembly  .....  4,800  00  0 
To  sundry  counties,  for  their  proportion  of  tax  paid  into  the  State 

Treasury  for  county  and  tovmship  purposes  10,S40  tt  0 

For  paper  for  the  use  of  the  State,  for  1829  and  SO  3,11 1  60  0 

For  cerUficates  of  Wolf  scalps 2,928  60  0 

For  distributing  the  public  arms         .....  1,637  99  0 
To  the  Adjutant  and  Quarter  Master  Generals  and  Brigade  Inspec-   ^ 

tm« 1,784  00  0 

For  refunding  taxes,  twice  or  improperly  paid  1,496  88  0 

For  the  Cootlngeot  Fund  for  Governor  1,383  23  0 

For  the  Contingent  Fund  for  Au<fitor  1,783  87  0 

For  the  Contingent  Fund  for  Treasurer  61  (M>  0^ 

Distributing  Laws  and  Journals  of  the  last  General  Assembly  461  86  0 

For  folding  and  stitching  same  /        .            .            ...  887  26  0 

To  sundry  County  Treasurers  for  their  mileage  trarelUng  to  and 

from  the  seat  of  covemment,  making  their  annual  returns  1^086  11  0 
For  the  payment  of  Registers  and  Revivers  ofObio  Lands,  their  per 
centage  on  the  amount  of  money  received  for  the  sale  of  nid 

lands            ........  1,126840 

To  John  M.  Walcutt,  appointed  to  appraise  the  property  of  the  State 
in  the  hands  of  the  late  Keeper  of  the  Penitentiary,  whose  term 

of  office  expired  on  the  1st  of  March  last  22  00  0 

For  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb        ....  600  000 

For  money  deposited  for  the  redemption  of  lands  sold  for  taxes  388  16  0 

For  new  entiies  from  the  land  offices  286  87  0 

To  the  Librarian,  his  salary                .....  800  00  0 

To  officers  and  witnesses  attending  upon  Division  and  Brigade 

Courte  Martial.  280  26  0 
For  the  payment  of  intereston  6ie  amount  arising  from  the  sale  of 

College  lands  for  the  Ohio  University  82  83  0 
For  periodical  works,  and  the  purchase  of  books  for  Library  360  00  0 
For  the  payment  of  Fund  Commissioners  out  of  the  general  reve- 
nue, and  charged  to  the  Canal  Fund            ....  160  00  0 

To  the  Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  800  00  0 
For  the  purpose  of  subscribitfg  for  the  Reporta  of  the  Supreme 

Court  247  00  0 

For  sundry  small  apropriations           .....  737270 

Total  expenditures  for  1830                .....  99,486460 


Medic iifK.— In  1829-30,  new  modes 
of  treatinc  disease  began  to  excite  atten- 
tion in  Ohio.  The  party  introducing  the 
new  system  were  called  steam  doctors  *, 
because  steaming  their  patienta  wflh  de- 
coctions of  hertM  made  a  conspicuous  part 
of  their  practice.  They  numbered  their 
decoctions,  one,  two,  three  kc,  and  in 
their  recipes  enjoin  No.  1, 2,  kc  They 
declaim  vehemently  against  the  delete- 
rious tendency  of  mmeral  medicines, 
forgetting  the  terrible  efficacy  of  prussic 
acid,  the  oil  of  tobacco,  and  various 
preparations  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. A  great  object  with  these  sweat- 
ing, or  as  they  call  themselves  reformed 
doctors,  is  to  iMiikate,  that  every  man 


ought  to  be  his  own  doctor ;  and  to  lur- 
niui  each  family  with  decoctions,  and 
vegetable  remedies  to  such  an  extent, 
that  every  man  can  be  his  own  physi- 
cian. There  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
if  every  fomily  were  to  supply  them- 
selves with  these  comparatively  cheap 
medicines,  as  many  would  have  no  use 
for  them  from  general  health-^ —  quite  as 
much  money  would  be  expendodf  on 
the  whole,  as  by  the  present  uKides. 

The  steam  doctors  had  their  advocates 
and  eulogists,  and  Xhej  were  assailed  by 
the  regular  school  withal  the  arms  of 
ridicule.  The  regular  physicians  are 
not  agreed  among  themselves.  Not  so 
the  steam  doctors.    A  new  sect*  with 
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the  i8il  tod  Irethneas  of  proteljrUsm 
■611  apoD  them,  kept  tofetbe^  by  the 
ridicttle  and  oppoiitioii  of  the  rerular 
phjsicieiis,  aod  bound  together  oy  t 
kiiiid  of  masonic  tie,  thej  every  wfalere 
act  in  concert,  and  operate  with  the  oon* 
e^iaent  moral  eneigy  and  effect  of  un- 
ion. In  Ohio  they  have  obtained  a 
legialatiTe  incorporation  for  a  medical 
reHMined  college  at  Washington,  which 
bai  already  been  opened,  and  a  course  of 
medical  lectures  commenced  there. 

The  effect  upon  society  has  been  not 
wholly  unlike  the  introduction  of  a  new 
reUgioas  sect.  Fainilies,  circles,  neigh- 
borhoods have  taken  sides,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  steam  doctors  and  regular  doctors 
has  been  agitated  with  no  inconsiderable 
asperity. 

Qbolooigal  DieooTsmiBs  Airo 
PHBiroMBiTA. —  Scarcely  a  week  elape- 
es,  in  which  in  the  great  western  ralley, 
some  perforation  of  the  earth  does  not 
discloee  new  proofs  of  the  fi>rmer  habi- 
tanoy  of  this  country  by  comparatiToly 
civilixed  people.  At  first,  when  facts 
of  this  bearing  were  presented,  they 
were  considered,  as  wanting  CTidence 
and  credibility,  and  origiuaUng  in  the 
imaginationi  of  the  pretended  oiecover- 
ers.  ^ 

After  many  isolated  discoveries  had 
borne  when  united  a  concurrent  and  irre- 
sistible testimony,  it  became  the  preva- 
lent fashion  to  refer  them  to  the  Span- 
iards, to  the  first  adventurers  travelling 
up  and  down  our  rivers,  and  to  rapid 
alluvial  changes,  which,  in  half  a  centu- 
ry, had  covered  the  repebt  historical 
memorials  deep  in  the  earth.  It  is  in- 
credible, that  such  causes  should  have 
operated  such  results,  in  places  so  various 
and  wide  from  each  other.  Besides, 
the  discoveries  were  of  a  class  not  to 
be  referred  either  to  Spaniards  or  adven- 
turers of  our  peonle.  The  swords  of 
iron,  the  coins,  tne  regular  walls  of  ma- 
sonry, and  other  Indicia  too  numerous  to 
record,  concur  with  recent  unquestiona- 
ble discoveries,  not  only  to  confirm  the 
conviction  of  the  former  habitancyof 
this  country  by  a  comparatively  cif  iliied 
people,  but  to  prove,  that  this  epoch  of 
habitancy  preceded  that  of  the  races, 
who  erected  the  mounds  of  the  western 
country,  and  left  them  filled  with  their 
bones,  their  rude  pottery,  and  other 
works  of  art.  The  excavation  of  the 
Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  it  is  well 
known,  is  a  work  of  prodigious  labor  and 
expense.  The  excavation  exceeds  forty 
feet,  and  for  a  greater  part  of  the  di^ 
taace  is^  through  solid  lime  stone.  It 
hns  been  ceoducted  by  men,  certainly 


no  waya  interested  in  diflbsing  fidse 
views  in  regard  to  antiquarian  specula- 
tions, and  in  search  of  anything,  rather 
than  organic  remains.  But  in  the  allu- 
vial stratum  above  the  lime  stone,  bear- 
ing as  little  the  appearance  of  having 
been  disturbed  by  human  labor,  as  any 
other  portion  of  the  country,  at  the 
depth  of  firom  between  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet  from  the  surface,  the  workman 
came  upon  a  cemetery.  Human  bones 
were  found  in  abundance  of  a  dark  color 
approaching  to  blackness.  Horrs,  teeth 
and  various  other  organic  remains  were 
discovered  with  them,  and  of  the  same 
color.  Some  of  the  human  skeletons 
were  in  an  erect  position.  In  the  hand 
of  one  was  a  beautifully  polbhed  stone  of 
the  shape  and  half  the  size  of  a  Itrge 
orance.  The  hand  was  raised  to  the 
height  of  the  head,  the  arm  forming 
with  the  horizontal  line  from  the  shoul- 
der an  angle  of  45  deg.  Near  the  skel- 
eton, and  at  about  the  same  depth,  were 
the  remains  of  brick  and  llme-slooe 
hearths.  The  bricks  were  of  an  appear- 
ance, shape  and  color,  much  like  the 
modem.  The  lime-stone  was  wrought 
to  a  smooth  surface,  and  on  it  were 
found  quantides  of  charcoal,  evidently 
formed  from  the  last  kindled  fires  on  the 
hearths,  which,  in  those  unknown 
epoch,  had  probebly  diffused  the  light 
of  domestic  cheerfulness.  This  is  but 
one  of  a  hundred  testimonials  to  the 
former  habitancy  of  this  valley  by  peo- 
ple entirely  unuke  the  present  Indians, 
in  the  unknown  a^es  of  the  past. 

We  may  indeed  observe  the  western 
country,  from  the  lakes  to  the  mountains, 
and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  very  recent  alluvial  or 
water  fbrmtttion.  The  rocks  of  the 
whole  region  are  full  of  embedded  organ- 
ic remains.  These  remains,  suoh  as 
enerinites,  teretrabulae,  and  even  deers* 
horns  form  iio*inconsiderable  constituent 
part  of  the  very  texture  and  substance  of 
solid  lime-stone  rocks.  Thev  are  found 
in  immeasurable  masses  In  (he  bluA  of 
the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Cumber- 
land, Tennessee,  and  in  fact  of  all  the 
large  rivers.  It  is  a  striking  appear- 
ance, to  note  these  beautiful  little  scal- 
lop marine  shells,  making  a  considerable 
part  of  blocks  of  solid  lime-stone  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  on 
the  highest  hills  of  the  interior  at  such 
greatdistances  from  the  sea. 

In  1829  and  80,  discoveries  of  the  or- 
ganic remains  of  some  large  animal,  by 
some  supposed  to  be  of  the  marine  class, 
were  mide  at  Plaquemlne  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, below  New  Orleans.    Some  re- 
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Biaiiu  k»T6  reeently  boea  feond  in  Ken- 
tucky, vMint^  to  be  mucli  Itrcer  than 
tb0  mammoth  bone*  fiMind  et  Dig  Bone 
Uck. 

RsLiaiout  AHD  LiTsaAET  Iirron- 
MATioif. — A  new  sect  appeared  in  Ohio 
in  the  summer  of  18S0.  They  aatnmc 
to  hare  a  new  revelation,  found  under 
miraeulouscircumstancefl,  under  a  stone. 
They  made  aome  proffress  in  the  interior 
of  Ohio,  so  ^itr  as  to  have  baptised  3  or 
3(MI  persons  into  the  new  reUgion.  The 
leaders  are  exceedingly  illiterate. 

The  followers  of  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, called  Campbellltes,  increased  in 
number  in  1829  and  80.  Veiy  few  liv- 
ing leaders  of  sects  have  acquired  a 
greater  number  of  followers,  personally 
acquainted  with  the  leader,  or  a  more 
extensive  or  deeply  founded  influence. 

Great  alarm  was  manifested  by  other 
reDgious  denominations  at  the  evident 
progress  of  the  Catholics  in  the  western 
country.  Acting  in  perfoet  concert,  and 
with  the  coneentratad  energy  of  wise 
plans  and  strong  pecuniary  resources, 
there  can  be  ne  doubt,  that  they  are  mak- 
ing great  advances  in  numbers  and  im- 

In  1829-30,  schisms  have  grown  up  in 
the  Methodist  church  and  among  the 
quakers,  in  the  western  country,  corres- 
pending  to  the  same  schisms,  which 
have  previously  existed  elsewhere. — 
in  the  Methodist  church  the-sece* 
ders  are  generally  called  Radicals 
and  they  call  themselves  the  Reformed 
Methodists.  They  object  to  the  Episco- 
palian sternness  of  the  old  Methodist 
establishment,  as  citing  too  much  pow- 
ei^  to  the  bishop  ana  clergy  and  too  little 
to  the  latty.  They  are  more  democratic 
in  their  ecclesiastical  regime,  and  they 
hold  less  to  the  inherent  rights  and  im<> 
mnnities  of  the  ministry,  and  represent, 
that  all  its  claims  are  founded  on  personal 
worth  and  sanctity,  without  any  pre- 
aeriptivt   etaima  oo  the    score  of  the 


ministerial  office.  Hence  Hney  fartl 
much  to  lay  instruction,  and  peiibna* 
ance  of  public  religious  dutlee. 

The  sdiism  among  the  quak«m  bns 
separated  irom  the  ancient  or  ordiodds 
qnakers,  a  consiisrable  portSoo  of  tb«ir 
ceouuimtT,  who  call  themselves  HIdks- 
ilea,  or  foUowers  of  filias  Hicks. 

Renvab  in  some  of  the  chvrcbcei 
daring  the  two  past  years,  have  beesi 
Mimeroos  and  attended  wiOi  mMoy  of 
the  circumstances  of  high  excite— —t, 
which  are  recorded  of  the  WbitefieU 
revivals,  m  eelebraled  in  the  former  dmy§ 
•f  the  chureh.  lliere  havebeaB  amx* 
i0m$  aemtM^  inquirers  in  spasraa,  hm- 
dreds  received  into  the  chnrch  at  m  ttsae, 
—  and,  what  is  almost  onpreccdentedl 
in  the  history  of  revivals,  PresbytetiiB 
church  Onrnp  meetings.  A  nanber 
have  been  held  at  no  mat  <fistanee  froaa 
Cincinnati,  attended  by  all  the  pecoliar 
circumstanoes,  which  have  been  for* 
merly  reeorded  of  such  meeting. 

The  preachers  connected  with  dM«e 
revivals  have  urgred  as  prevaleiit  motivem 
in  their  preaching,  that  the  esid  of 
the  present  system  of  things,  is  to  bw 
expected,  in  the  falfihneniof  theproph* 
ecies,  same  time  between  tlie  preslent 
and  1848.  These  moti\es  have  boea 
pressed  with  great  vehemence  and  ear- 
nestness, though  it  cannot  be  perceived, 
thattbey,  who  advance  tiiem,  v^^eer  to 
attach  leas  value  to  tonufea,  whicfa  ez- 
texkd  beyond  1846,  than  other  poo^e. 
Unprecedented  exertioDs  have  been 
made,  by  the  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tions, to  extend  sablmth  schools  In  all 
parts  of  the  Misassippi  vmlley.  Sab- 
scriptfons  to  the  amount  of  40,000  doUais 
have  been  raised  in  the  Atlantic  states 
(or  this  purpose,  which  have  been  net 
with  very  respectable  contributions  in 
the  western  country,  and  the  eflbrts  are 
systematic  and  vigorous  to  extend 
schools  on  every  side. 
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FiNAircBs. —  The  expenditures  dur- 
ing the  year  1829  were  $42,392  48. 
The  receipts  were  (41,036  72,  which 
with  (11,328  39  in  the  Treasury  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  makes  a  total  of 
$52,854  11 ;  and  alxilance  in  the  Treas- 
ury on  the  5Ui  Dec.  1829,  of  $9,961  63. 

xbe  Le|islature  at  its  session  held  at 
Indianapolis  commencing  the  Ist  Monday 
of  Dec.  1829,  among  other  laws,  enacted 
that  the  laws  concerning  divorce  should 


extend  only  to  persons  who  had  resided 
within  the  state  for  one  year. 

A  law  was  also  passed  exempting  sol- 
diers of  the  Revolution  from  imprison- 
ment for  debt 

The  establishment  of  Medical  Societiss 
was  authorized  and  proftsaional  services 
by  persons  not  licensed  to  practise  medi- 
cme  were  declared  not  to  be  recoverable 
by  law. 

A  kw  was  passed  that  no  sals  shonld 
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be  mtde  of  the  school  lands  in  any  con- 
grewional  township  unless  t  roajoritj  of 
all  the  qualified  voters  of  the  township 
are  in  &vor  of  it. 

Jmut  1880.  Indian  Trial.  —  A 
Miami,  Nowelingfua,  wts  tried  at  Fort 
Wajme,  on  the  iSh,  on  a  charge  of  mur- 
der for  killing  a  woman  who  was  hb 
elare.  The  indictment  was  interpeted 
te  him  and  he  was  asked  to  say  whether 
he  was  guihy  or  not  guilty.  He  answer- 
ed, *  I  do  not  deny  luiring  killed  the  wo- 
man ;  she  wis  my  slaye,  and  by  the 
lairs  of  the  nation  I  had  a  right  to  do  so. 
She  had  stolen  one  of  uiy  children,  and 
I  had  not  seen  her  afterwards  until  the 
day  when  I  was  put  in  jail,  when  I  met 
her  at  Fort  Wayne  and  killed  her.  If 
my  fathers,  when  they  purchased  our 
lands  had  told  me  it  was  wrong,  I  should 
never  have  attempted  it.' 

The  court  ordered  the  plea  of  Not 
Guilty  to  be  entered  by  the  clerk.  In 
the  trial  a  variety  of  argument  was  used 
of  no  particular  interest  here,  on  the  sub- 
ject ol  the  relation  in  which  the  accused 
stood  (o  the  laws  of  the  state ;  and  if  was 
contended  that  the  lights  of  knowledge 
and  revelation  had  never  been  extended 
to  him ;  and  that  it  would  be  cruel  to 
make  him  accountable  to  Uws  he  had 
no  agency  in  enacting,  and  about  which 
he  could  possibly  know  nothing.  When 
the  case  was  submitted,  the  jury,  in 
about  fort^  minutes  returned  a  verdict 
of  guilty  01  mamUMUghter,  Punishment 
—  two  years  in  the  state  piison  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  one  cent.  At  the  foot  oi 
the  verdict  the  jury  unanimously  recom- 
mended him  to  a  pardon. 


The  counsel  for  the  prtsoner  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  court  would  unite  witli 
the  jury  in  recommending  him  to  the 
clemency  of  the  executive.  The  ver- 
dict was  then  explained  to  the  prisoner, 
who  was  asked,  'what  he  had  to  say 
why  judgment  should  notvbe  pronounc- 
ed against  him  ?  *  He  seemed  much 
depressed,  and  said  he  had  nothing  to 
say  more  than  he  had  said.  The  court 
proceeded  to  pronounce  sentence,  hav- 
mg  previously  spoken  of  the  nature  it 
the  offence,  and  the  light  in  which  it 
was  viewed  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 
They  then  explained  to  hhn  the  lenity 
of  the  jury,  and  that,  perhaps,  they 
would  unite  in  recommending  him  to  a 
pardon.  This  revived  him  much  ;  and 
he  assured  the' court  if  he  was  released, 
he  would  go  home  and  kill  deer  and 
raccoon,  and  only  try  to  make  an  honest 
support  for  his  family  —  he  would  not 
strike  even  one  of  his  own  dogs.  While 
in  prison  he  had  often  talked  of  his  wife  * 
and  children,  and  cried,  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  return  to  them,  not  more  on 
his  own  account  than  theirs. 

Nowelinggua  is  a  good  looking  Indian, 
of  middle  stature,  his  countenance  open 
and  manly,  and  ne  has  the  reputation 
among  his  people  of  being  a  good  man. 
Several  of  his  people  were  present  dqr 
ing  the  whole  progress  of  th3  trial,  and 
among  them  his  grandmother,  said  to  be 
over  ninety  years  old.  They  seemed  to 
take  much  interest  in  the  event,  but  con- 
ducted themselves  with  good  order  and 
propriety.  He  was  splendidly  dressed 
according  to  the  Indian  manner. 
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Galeita.  —This  town  U  situated  in 
the  state  of  lllinob  at  the  head  of  steam- 
boat navigatbn  on  Fever  or  Bean  river, 
six  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  two  and  a 
half  miles  east  from  the  Mississippi,  and 
is  north  M  St  Louis,  Mi.  500  miles. 
The  lead  mines  in  the  neighborhood 
are  capable  of  supplying  lead  for  the 
consumption  of  the  whole  country ;  and 
recently  9l  new  sjurce  of  wealth  has 
been  discovered  in  valuable  copper 
mines.  The  tract  in  which  this  mineral 
has  been  found,  is  twentyfive  miles  long 
and  three  or  four  in  wkith  ;  its  manufac- 
ture will  be  immediately  commenced, 
and  from  its  abundance  it  will  become 
an  article  of  exportation. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  are 


found  externa ve  quarries  of  soap-stone, 
which  it  is  thought  will  be  of  great  ser- 
vice in  the  construction  of  ash  furnaces 
or  any  other  requiring  a  considerable 
degree  of  heat.  Beautiful  white  clay  is 
also  found  in  large  veins,  which  is  sought 
after  by  the  Indians,  to  use  as  a  paint  for 
the  decoration  of  their  persons,  and 
which  will  prove  valuable  liereafter  in 
the  manufocture  of  porcelain. 

In  1827,  2,138  permits  to  miners  and 
four  licenses  to  smelters  were  granted, 
and  the  quantity  of  lead  made  at  the 
mines  amounted  to  6,824,889  pounds.  In 
1828  the  permits  were  1,944  and  the 
licenses  were  31,  and  the  lead  made 
amounted  to  12,957,100  pounds. 
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July  22,  1829.  Iptdian  HotTtLt- 
TIE*.  —  A  rencoDtre  took  place  thii 
month  between  a  part  of  loway  and 
tiack  Indiaofl,  and  a  body  of  white  ineo 
in  the  county  of  Raodolph,  near  the 
bead  waters  of  Chariteaa  river.  The 
Indians  had  located  themselTes  at  this 
place  as  a  banting  party,  and  the  coun- 
try was  also  used  by  the  whites  for 
miinc  their  cattle,  while  a  party  of 
toe  whites  were  so  engaged,  a  company 
of  the  Indians  took  possession  of  the  cat- 
tle and  drove  them  off.  From  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  of  the  frontier  inhabitants 
immediately  embodied  and  pursued  the 
Indians,  woo  were  found  encamped. 
The  whites  demanded  the  cattle  which 
bad  been  stolen.  The  Indians  refused 
to  surrender  them,  at  the  same  time 
threatening  that  if  the  whites  did  not 
leave  the  country  as  soon  as  possible 
they  would  kUI  every  one  of  them. 

The  whites  then  told  them  to  stack 
arms,  which  they  refused  to  do  -^  and 
immediately  commenced  cocking  their 
guns.  The  whites  then  thinkinc  that  it 
was  nsMess  to  reafon  further  witn  them, 
and  seeing  Uiat  some  of  the  Indians  had 
their  guns  to  their  faces,  discharged 
one  of  their  guns  upon  the  Indians.  A 
conflict  then  ensued  in  which  John 
Myers,  James  Winn,  and  Powell  Ow- 
ensbey  were  killed  —  four  others  wound- 
ed —  two  dangerously,  and  two  slightly. 
The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  said  to  have 
been  ten  or  twelve  killed.  The  action 
continued  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the 
whites  retreated  with  three  of  their 
wounded,  leaving  the  fourth  behind, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed. 

The  number  of  the  Indians  was  esti^ 
mated  from  seventyfive  to  a  hundred 
and  fiAy.  The  Governor  of  Missouri 
called  out  a  thousand  militia  for  the 
protection  of  tite  frontier,  and  also  re- 


quested the  aid  of  the  United  State* 
troops.  A  body  of  iren  was  despatched 
In  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  but  returned 
without  having  seen  any  Indians,  or  the 
signs  of  any  but  such  as  were  soppoieed 
to  have  passed  seven  or  eight  days  pre- 
viously, who  were  probably  the  retreet* 
ing  party. 

18^.  IiTTBEion  Tbadk  with 
Mexico. —An  article  from  Fayette, 
MIsHmri,  of  Nov.  I,  thus  notices  an  mrri- 
val  from  Santa  Fe : 

*  From  fifteen  to  twenty  of  our  citixens, 
eonsisting  principally  of  those  who  left 
here  in  May  last,  have  iust  reached 
tbefar  homes  in  good  health  and  roirits, 
haviitf  realized  an  average  pront  on 
their  mvestments  of  about  100  per  cent. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  their  returns, 
I  understand,  is  computed  at  9240,000. 

*  Aecompanying  the  traders  are  several 
Spanish  femilies  of  the  class  who  were 
expelled  from  the  Mexican  repubUe,  by 
an  edict  of  the  government,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  with  Old  Spain, 
and  who  have  chosen  a  refuge  and  a 
home  among  us.  They  were  evorted 
by  a  body  of  Mexican  troops  to  the  boon- 
dary  line  between  their  covemroent  and 
ours,  where  Maior  Ritey's  command 
was  stationed,  and  thus  the  protection  of 
a  military  escort  was  afSirded  through 
the  whole  extent  of  country  from  Santa 
Fe  to  our  frontier. 

'  I  am  pained  to  add  that  Mr  Samuel 
Craig  Lamme,  a  merchant  of  Frankfio, 
and  last  of  Harrison  county,  Ky .  lost  hh 
life  in  this  adventure,  in'a  rencontre  with 
the  Indians,  some  distance  in  advance 
oCihe  main  company.  Two  Spaniaids 
and  one  of  major  Riley's  men,  are  also 
reported  to  have  been  cut  off  by  the 
Indians.* 
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JHkisage  from  the  President  of  the  United  States^  to  the  Twenty' 

first  Congreis.'-^Firit  Seuion. 


Vdkm'-GAuoB  t>f  the  Senate, 

aad  House  of  Representatives. 

It  afibrds  me  pleasure  to  tender 
vaj  friendty  greetings  to  you  on 
the  occasion  of  your  assembling 
at  tbe  Seat  of  Government,  to 
enter  upon  the  important  duties  to 
which  you  have  been  called  by 
tbe  voice  of  our  countrymen. 
The  task  devolves  on  me,  under 
a  provbion  of  the  Constitution, 
to  (ueaent  to  you,  as  the  Federal 
Legislature  df  twen^four  sove- 
reign States,  and  twelve  millions 
of  happy  people,  a  view  of  our 
affitirs;  and  to  propose  such  mea- 
sures as,  in  the  discharge  of  my 
official  functions,  have  suggested 
themselves  as  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  our  Union. 

In  communicating  with  you  for 
the  first  time,  it  is,  to  me,  a  source 
of  unfeigned  satisfaction,  calling 
for  mutual  gratulation  and  devout 
thanks  to  a  benign  Providence, 
that  we  are  at  peace  with  all  man- 
kind ;  and  that  our  country  ex- 
hibits the  most  cheering  evidence 
of  general  welfiure  and  progressive 
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improvement.  Turning  our  eyes 
to  other  nations,  our  great  desire 
is  to  see  our  brethren  of  the  hu- 
man race  secured  in  the  blessings 
enjoyed  by  ourselves,  and  advanc- 
ing in  knowledge,  in  freedom,  and 
in  social  happiness. 

Our  foreign  relations,  although 
in  their  general  character  pacific 
and  friendly,  present  subjects  of 
difference  between  us  and  other 
Powers,  of  deep  interest,  as  well 
to  the  country  at  large  as  to  many 
of  our  citizens.  To  effect  an 
adjustment  of  these  shall  continue 
to  be  the  object  of  my  earnest 
endeavors ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  of  the  task,  I  do 
not  allow  myself  to  apprehend 
unfavorable  results.  Bles^d  as 
our  country  is  with  everything 
which  constitutes  national  strength, 
die  is  fully  adequate  to  the  ra  in- 
tenance  of  all  her  interests  In 
discharging  tbe  responsible  trust 
confided  to  the  Executive  in  this 
respect,  it  is  my  settled  purpose  to 
ask  nothing  that  is  not  clearly  right,, 
and  to  submit  to  nothkig  that  is 
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wrong ;  and  I  flatter  myself,  that 
supported  by  the  other  branches 
of  the  Government,  and  by  the 
intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the 
People,  we  shall  be  able,  under 
the  protection  of  Providence,  to 
cause  all  our  just  rights  to  be  re- 
spected. 

Of  the  unsettled  matters  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other 
Powers,  the  most  prominent  are 
those  which  have,  for  years,  been 
tlie  subject  of  negotiation  with 
England,  France,  and  Spain. 
The  late  periods  at  which  our 
Ministers  to  those  Governments 
left  the  United  States,  render  it 
impossible,  at  this  early  day,  to 
inform  you  of  wliat  has  been  done 
on  the  subjects  with  which  they 
have  been  respectively  charged. 
Relying  upon  the  justice  of  our 
views  m  relation  to  the  points 
committed  to  tiegotiation,  and  the 
reciprocal  good  feeling  which 
characterizes  our  intercourse  with 
those  nations,  we  have  the  best 
reason  to  hope  for  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  existitig  differen- 
ces. 

With  Great  Britain,  alike  dis- 
tinguished in  peace  and  war,  we 
may  look  forward  to  years  of 
peaceful,  honorable,  and  elevatetl 
competition.  Everything  in  the 
condition  and  history  of  the  two 
nations  is  calculated  to  inspire  8en-> 
timents  of  mutual  respect,  and  to 
carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
both,  that  if  is  their  policy  to  pre- 
serve the  most  cordial  relations. 
Such  are  my  own  views ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  such  are  al- 
so the  prevailing  sentiments  of  our 
constituents.  Although  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  has  been  offered 
for  a  full  development  of  the  po- 


licy which  the  present  Cabioet  of 
Great  Britain  designs  to  pursue 
towards  this  cx)untry,  I  indulge 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  a  jo^ 
and  pacific  character ;  and  if  tins 
anticipation  be  realized,  we  may 
look  wuh  confidence  to  a  speedy 
and  acceptable  adjustment  of  our 
afiairs. 

Under  the  Convention  for  re- 
gulating the  reference  to  arbitratioQ 
of  the  disputed  points  of  boundary 
under  the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent,  the  proceedings  have 
hitherto  been  conducted  in  that 
spirit  of  candor  and  liberality 
which  ought  ever  to  characterize 
the  acts  of  sovereign  States,  seek- 
ing to  adjust,  by  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable means,  important  and 
delicate  subjects  of  contention. 
The  first  statements  of  the  parties 
have  been  exchanged,  and  the 
final  replication,  on  our  part,  b  in 
a  course  of  preparation.  This 
subject  has  received  the  attention 
demanded  by  its  great  and  pecofiir 
importance  to  a  patriotic  member 
of  this  Confederacy.  The  expo- 
sition of  our  rights  already  made, 
is  such,  as,  from  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  the  commissioners  by 
whom  it  has  been  prepared,  we 
had  a  right  to  expect.  Our  inter- 
ests at  the  court  of  the  Sovereign 
who  has*  evinced  his  friendly  dis- 
position, by  assuming  the  delicate 
task  of  arbitration,  have  been 
committed  to  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  whose  character, 
talents,  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  eminently  qualify 
him  for  so  responsible  a  trust 
With  full  confidence  in  the  jus- 
tice of  our  cause,  and  in  the  pro- 
bity, intelligence,  and  uncompro- 
mising independence  of  the  iUus- 
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uious  arbitrator,  we  can  have  no-  that  will  evince  the  respect  which 
thing  to  apprehend  from  the  result,  is  due  to  the  feelings  of  those  from 
From  France,  our  ancient  whom  the  satisfaction  is  required. 
ally,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  Our  Minister  recently  appointed 
that  justice  which  becomes  the  to  Spain  has  been  authorized  to 
Sovereign  of  a  powerful,  intelli-  assist  in  removing  evils  alike  inju- 
gent,  and  magnanimous  People,  rious  to  both  countries,  either  by 
The  beneficial  eflfects  produced  concluding  a  Commercial  Con- 
by  the  commercial  convention  of  vention  upon  liberal  and  reciprocal 
1822,  limited  as  are  its  provisions,  terms ;  or  by  urging  the  accep- 
are  too  obvious  not  to  make  a  tance,  in  their  full  extent,  of  the 
salutary  impression  upon  the  minds  mutually  beneficial  provisions  of 
of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  our  navigation  acts.  He  has  also 
administration  of  her  government,  been  instructed  to  make  a  further 
Should  this  result  induce  a  dispo-  appeal  to  the  justice  of  Spain,  in 
sition  to  embrace,  to  their  full  behalf  of  our  citizens,  for  indem- 
extent,  the  wholesome  principles  nity  for  spoliations  upon  our 
which  constitute  our  commercial  commerce,  committed  under  her 
policy,  our  Minister  to  that  Court  authority, — an  appeal  which  the 
will  be  found  instructed  to  cherish  pacific  and  liberal  course  observ- 
such  a  disposition,  and  to  aid  in  ed  on  our  part,  and  a  due  confi- 
conducting  it  to  useful  practical  dence  in  the  honor  of  that  Gov- 
conclusions.  The  clainis  of  our  ernment,  authorize  us  to  expect 
citizens  for  depredations  upon  their  will  not  be  made  in  vain. 
property,  long  since  committed  With  our  European  Powers, 
under  the  authority,  and,  in  many  our  intercourse  is  on  the  most 
iostances,by  the  express  direction,  friendly  footing.  In  Russia, 
of  the  then  existing  Government  placed  by  her  territorial  limits, 
of  France,  remain  unsatisfied  ;  extensive  population,  and  great 
and  roust,  therefore,  continue  to  power,  high  in  the  rank  of  nations, 
furnish  a  subject  of  unpleasant  the  United  States  have  always 
discussion,  and  possible  collision,  found  a  steadfast  friend.  Although 
between  the  two  Governments,  her  recent  invasion  of  Turkey 
I  cherish,  however,  a  lively  hope,  awakened  a  lively  sympathy  for 
ibunded  as  well  on  the  validity  of  those  who  were  exposed  to  the 
those  claims,  and  the  established  desolations  of  war,  we  cannot  but 
policy  of  all  enlightened  Govern-  anticipate  that  the  result  will  prove 
ments,  as  on  the  known  integrity  favorable  to  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
of  the  French  monarch,  that  the  tion,  and  to  the  progress  of  human 
injurious  delays  of  the  past  will  happidess.  The  treaty  of  peace 
find  redress  in  the  equity  of  the  between  these  Powers  having 
future.  Our  Minister  has  been  been  ratified,  we  cannot  be  insen- 
instructed  to  press  these  demands  sible  to  the  great  benefit  to  be 
Qo  the  French  Government  with  derived  by  the  commerce  of  the 
all  the  earnestness  which  is  called  United  States,  from  unlocking  the 
for  by  their  importance  and  irre-  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  —  a 
futable  justice;   and  in   a  spirit  free  passage  into  which  is  secured 
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to  ftH  merchant  vessels  bound  to  the  application  of  the  estaUisbed 

ports  of  Russia  under  a  flag  at  rule  of  our  Govemnoent,  io  like 

peace    with  the    Porte.      This  cases,  was  no  longer  withheld, 
advantage,  enjoyed  upon  condi-       Considerable    advances    have 

tions,  by  most  of  the  Powers  of  been   made,  during  the  present 

Europe,  has  hitherto  been  with-  year,  in  the  adjustment  of  ckin» 

held  from  us.     During  the  past  of  our  citizens  upon  Denmark  for 

summer,  an  antecedent,  but  un-  spoliations ;  but  all  that  we  have  a 

successful    attempt  to  obtain   it,  right  to  demand  from  that  Goverfi- 

was  renewed  under  circumstances  roent,  in  their  behalf,  has  not  yet 

which  promised  the  most  favor-  been  conceded.     From  the  liberal 

able    results.      Although    these  footing,  however,  upon  which  this 

results  have  fortunately  been  thus  subject  has,  with  the  approbation 

in  part  attained,  further  facilities  of  the  claim&nts,  been  placed  by^ 

to  the  enjoyment  of  this  new  field  the    Government,    together  with 

for  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens  the   uniformly  just  and    friendly 

are,   in  my  opinion,  sufliciently  disposition  which  has  been  evinced 

desirable  to  insure  to  tliem  our  by  His  Danish  Majesty,  there  is 

most  zealous  attention.  a  reasonable  ground  to  hope  that 

Ourtrade  with  Austria,  although  this  single  subject  of  difference 
of  secondary  importance,  has  been  will  speedily  be  removed, 
gradually  increasing ;  and  is  now  Our  relations  with  the  Barbaiy 
so  extended,  as  to  deserve  the  Powers  continue,  as  they  have 
fostering  care  of  the  Government,  long  been,  of  the  most  favorable 
A  negofiation,  commenced  and  character.  The  policy  of  keeping 
nearly  completed  with  that  Power,  an  adequate  force  in  the  Mediter- 
by  the  late  administration,  has  ranean,  as  security  for  the  con- 
been  consummated  by  a  treaty  of  tinuance  of  this  tranquillity,  will 
amhy,  navigation,  and  commerce,  be  persevered  in  ;  as  weU  as  a 
which  will  be  laid  before  the  similar  one  for  the  protection  of 
Senate.  our  comitierce  and  fisheries  in  the 

During  the  recess  of  Congress,  Pacific, 
our  diplomatic  delations  with  Por-  The  Southern  Republics,  of 
tugal  have  been  resumed.  The  our  own  hemisphere,  have  not 
peculiar  state  of  things  in  that  yet  realized  all  the  advantages  for 
country  caused  a  suspension  of  which  they  have  been  so  long 
the  recognftion  of  the  represen-  struggling.  We  trust,  however, 
tative  who  presented  himself,  that  the  day  is  not  distant,  when 
until  an  opportunity  was  had  to  the  restoration  of  peace  and  inter- 
obtain  from  our  official  organ  nal  quiet,  uuder  permanent  sys- 
there,  information  regarding  the  tems  of  government,  securing  the 
actual,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  liberty,  and  promoting  the  happi- 
prospective  condition  of  the  ness  of  the  citizens,  will  crown, 
authority  by  which  the  represen-  with  complete  success,  their  long 
tative  in  question  was  appointed,  and  arduous  eSarts  in  the  cause 
This  information  being  received,  of  self-government  5    and  enable 
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US  to  salute  tbem  as  friendly  rivals 
in  all  that  is  truly  great  aod  glo- 
rious. 

The  recent  invasion  of  Mexico, 
aod  the  effect  thereby  produced 
upon  her  domestic  policy,  must 
have  a  controling  influence  up- 
on the  great  question  of  South 
Aoierican  emancipation.  We 
have  seen  the  fell  spirit  of  civil 
dissension  rebuked,  and,  perhaps, 
forever  stifled  io  that  republic,  by 
the  love  of  independence.  If  it 
be  true,  as  appearances  strongly 
indicate,  that  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence is  the  master  spirit ;  and 
if  a  corresponding  sentiment  pre- 
vails in  the  other  States,  this 
devotion  to  liberty  cannot  be 
without  a  proper  effect  upon  the 
counsels  of  the  mother  country. 
The  adoption,  by  Spain,  of  a 
paci&c  policy  towards  her  former 
Colonies — an  event  consoling  to 
humanity,  and  a  blessing  to  the 
world,  in  which  she  herself  cannot 
fail  largely  to  participate — may 
be  most  reasonably  expected. 

The  claims  of  our  citizens 
upon  the  South  American  Gov- 
ernments, generally,  are  in  a  train 
of  settlement ;  while  the  principal 
part  of  those  upon  Brazil  have 
been  adjusted ;  and  a  Decree  in 
Council,  ordering  bonds  to  be 
issued  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Treasury  for  their  amount,  has 
received  the  sanction  of  His  Im- 
perial Majesty.  This  event, 
together  with  the  exchange  of  the^ 
ratifications  of  the  Treaty  nego- 
tiated and  concluded  in  1828, 
happily  terminates  all  serious 
causes  of  difference  with  that 
Power. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to 
place  our  commercial  relations 
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with  Peru  upon  a  better  footing 
than  that  upon  which  they  have 
hitherto  rested ;  and  if  met  by  a 
proper  disposition  on  the  part  of 
that  Government,  important  bene- 
fits may  be  secured  to  both  coun- 
tries. 

Deeply  interested  as  we  are  in 
the  prosperity  of  our  sister  repub- 
lics ;  and  more  particularly  in  that 
of  our  immediate  neighbor,  it 
would  be  most  gratifying  to  me, 
were  I  permitted  to  say,  that  the 
treatment  which  we  have  received 
at  her  hands  has  been  as  universally 
friendly,  as  the  early  and  constant 
solicitude  manifested  by  theUnited 
States  for  her  success,  gave  us  a 
right  to  expect.  But  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  inform  you  that  preju- 
dices, long  indulged  by  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  against 
the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States,  have  had  an  unfor- 
tunate influence  upon  the  affairs 
of  the  two  countries ;  and  have 
diminished  that  usefulness  to  his 
own  which  was  justly  to  be  ex- 
pected from  his  talents  and  zeal. 
To  this  cause,  in  a  great  degree, 
is  to  be  imputed  the  failure  of 
several  measures  equally  interest- 
ing to  both  parties ;  but  particu- 
larly that  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, to  ratify  a  Treaty  negotiated 
and  concluded  in  its  own  capital 
and  under  its  own  eye.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  appeared 
expedient  to  give  to  Mr  roinsett 
the  option  either  to  return  or  not, 
as,  in  his  judgment,  the  interest  of 
his  country  might  require;  and 
instructions  to  that  end  were  pre- 
pared 'y  but,  before  they  could  be 
despatched,  a  communication  was 
received  from  the  Government  of 
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Mexico,  ibfougb  its  Charge 
d'Affaires  here,  requesting  tbe 
recall  of  our  Mioister.  This  was 
promptly  complied  with ;  aod  a 
represematire  of  a  rank  corres- 
ponding with  that  of  the  Mexican 
diplomatic  Agent  near  this  Grov** 
ernment  Was  appointed.  Our 
conduct  towards  that  Republic 
has  been  aniformly  of  the  most 
friendly  character ;  and  having 
thus  removed  the  only  alleged  ob- 
stacle to  harmonious  intercourse, 
I  cannot  but  hope  that  an  advan- 
tageous change  will  occtir  id  our 
affairs. 

In  justice  to  Mr  Poinsett,  it  is 
proper  to  say,  that  ray  immediate 
compliance  with  the  applieacioQ 
for  his  recall,  and  the  appointroedt 
of  a  successor,  are  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to  any  evidence  that  the 
imputation  of  any  improper  inter- 
ference by  him  in  the  K>cal  poli- 
tics of  Mexico,  was  well  founded  | 
nor  to  a  want  of  confidence  in  his 
talents  or  integrity ;  and  to  add, 
that  the  truth  of  that  charge  has 
never  been  affirmed  by  the  Fed- 
eral (Government  of  Mexico,  in 
its  communications  with  this^ 

I  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
urgent  of  my  duties  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  propriety  of 
amending  that  part  of  oar  Consti- 
tution which  relates  to  the  election 
of  President  add  Vice  President. 
Our  system  of  government  was, 
by  its  framersi  deemed  an  experi- 
ment ;  and  they,  thereforcj  con- 
sistently provided  a  mode  of 
remedying  its  defects. 

To  th6  People  belongs  the 
right  of  electing  their  Chief  Mag*- 
istrate :  it  was  never  designed 
that  their  choice  should,  in  any 
case,  be  defe&ted^  either  by  the 


interveatimi  of  eleotond  cattege% 
or  by  the  agency  coBGded,  un- 
der ceruin  contingencies,  ta  the 
Hoose  of  Representatives.  Ex- 
perienee  proves,  that  in  proponioo 
as  agents  to  execme  the  wiU  of 
the  People  are  imikipKed,  there 
is  danger  of  their  wishes  being 
frustrated.  Some  may  be  un- 
faithful :  all  are  Uable  Co  err.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  the  People  can, 
wid)  convenience,  spemk,  it  is 
safer  for  them  to  express  dieir 
own  will. 

The  number  of  aspirants  to  the 
Presidency,  and  the  diversity  of 
the  interest  which  may  influeDce 
their  claims^  leave  little  reason  lo 
expect  a  choice  in  the  first 
instance ;  and,  in  that  evedt,  the 
election  must  devolve  on  tbe 
House  of  Representatives,  where, 
it  b  obvious,  the  will  of  tbe  People 
may  not  be  always  ascenaioed } 
or,  if  ascertained,  may  not  be 
regarded.  From  tbe  tnode  of 
voting  by  States,  tbe  choice  »  io 
be  made  by  tweotjribcir  votes; 
and  it  may  often  occur,  that  one 
of  these  wiU  be  contnriled  by  ao 
individual  representative.  Hooois 
and  offices  are  at  the  dt3|Nisal  of 
the  successful  candidate.  Re- 
peated ballotings  may  make  it 
apparent  that  a  single  individual 
holds  the  cast  in  his  band.  Mav 
he  not  be  tempted  to  name  his 
reward  ?  But  even  withoac  cor^ 
ruption—^  supposing  the  prdfaity 
a(  the  Representative  to  be  proof 
against  the  powerful  naotives  by 
which  it  may  be  assailed— ^ tbe 
will  of  the  People  is  still  constandy 
liable  to  be  misrepresented.  One 
may  err  from  ignorance  of  the 
wisbesof  his  constituents;  another, 
from  a  con? k^tion  that  k  b  bis 
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duty  to  be  goferaed  by  his  own  an  amendioeDt,  it  woald  seem 

judgment  of  the  fitness  of  the  adTisabletolimktbeserriceoftiie 

candidates  :   finalfy,  altboogh  all  Chief  Magistrate  to  a  single  term, 

were  inflexibly  honest — all  aocu-*  of  either  M^ur  or  six  years.     K^ 

rately  informed  of  the  wishes  of  however,  it  should  not  be  adopted, 

their  constituents — yet,  under  the  it  is    worthy    of    consideration 

present  mode  of  election,  a  min->  whether  a  provision  disqualifying 

ority  may  often  elect  the  Presi-*  for  ofBce  the  Representatives  m- 

dent ;   and  when  this  happens,  it  Congress  on  whom  snch  an  elec* 

may  reasonably  be  expected  that  tion  may  have  devolved,  woirid  not 

efforts  will  be  made  on  the  part  be  proper. 

of   the  majority  to  rectify  this       While  members  of  Congresi 

injurious  operation  of  their  institu-  can  be  constitutiOAally  appointed 

tions.      But  although  no  evil  of  to  offices  of  trust  and  profit,  it 

this  character  should  result  from  will  be  the  practice,  even  under 

socb  a  perversion  of  the  first  prin^  the  most  conscientious  adherence 

ciple  of.  our  system  -^^  that  the  to  duty,  to  select  them  for  such 

mofortiy  i$  to  govern -^^  it  must  stations  as  they  are  believed  to 

be  very  certain  that  a  President  be   better  qualified  to  fill  than 

elected    by  a  minority    cannot  other  citizens ;  but  the  purity  of 

enjoj  the  confidence  necessary  to  our  Government  wonkl  doubtless 

the  successful  discbarge  of  his  be  promoted,  by  their  exclusion 

duties.  from  all  appointmeniB  in  the  gift 

In  tbis^  as  in  all  other  matters  of  the  president  in  whose  election 

of  public  concern,  policy  requires  they  may  have    been  officially 

that  as  few  impediments  aspossi^  concerned.    The  nature  of  the 

ble  shoctid  exist  to  the  free  opera*  judicial  office,  and  the  necessi^ 

tion  of  the  public  will.    Let  us,  of  securing  in  the  Cabinet  and  in 

then,  endeavor  so  to  amend  oar  diplomatic  stations  of  the  highest 

system,  that  the  office  of  Chief  rank,  the  best  talents  Md  politieai 

Magistrate  may  not  be  conferred  experience,  should,  perhaps,  ex* 

upon  any  citizen  but  in  pursuance  cent  these  firom  the  exclusion, 
of  a  fair  expression  of  the  will  of       There  are  perhaps  few  men 

the  majority.  who  can  for  any  great  length  of 

I  would  therefore  recommend  time  eopj  office  and  power,  with** 
such  an  amendment  of  the  Con*  out  being  more  or  less  under  the 
stimtion  as  may  remove  all  inter*  influence  of  feelings  uniavotable 
mediate  agency  in  the  election  of  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  tbeff 
the  President  and  Vice  President,  public  duties.  Their  integrity 
The  mode  may  foe  so  regulated  as  may  be  proof  against  hnproper 
to  preserve  to  each  State  its  considerations  immediately  ad* 
present  relative  weight  in  the  dressed  to  themselves ;  but  they 
election ;  and  a  failure  in  the  first  are  apt  to  acouire  a  habit  of  look- 
attempt  may  be  provided  for,  by  ing  with  indifierence  upon  the 
confining  the  second  to  a  choice  public  interests,  and  of  tderathig 
between  the  two  highest  eandi*  conduct  from  whk)h  an  unprac* 
dates.    In  connexion  with  socb  tised  man  would  revoke    Office 
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b  coasidered  as  a  qpeeies  of  pro-  for  a  good  one.     He  who  is  re- 

perty;    and  goveromeiit,   rather  moved  has  the  same   means  of 

as  a  means  of  promoiiog  individual  obtaining  a  living,  that  are  enjoyed 

interests,  than  as   aa  instrument  by  the  millions  who  never  held 

created  solely  for  the  service  of  office.    The  proposed  limitation 

the  People.     Corruption  in  some,  would  destroy  the  idea  of  property, 

and,  in  others,  a  perversion  of  now  so  generally  connected  with 

correct  feelings  and   principles,  official  station ;  and  although  indi- 

divert  government  from  its  legiti-  vidual  distress  may  be  sometimes 

mate  ends,  and  make  it  an  engine  produced,  it  would,  by  proaioting 

for  the  support  of  the  few  at  the  that  rotation  which  constitutes  a 

expense  of  the  many.    The  duties  leading  principle  in  the  republican 

of  all  public  officers  are,  or,  at  creed,  give  healthful  action  to  the 

least,  admit  of  being  made,  so  system. 

plain  and  simple,  that  men  of       No  very  considerable  change 

intelligence  mav  readilv  qualify  has  occurred,  during  the  recess  of 

themselves  for  their  performance ;  Congress    in    the    conditioQ  of 

and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  more  either  our  Agriculture,  Commerce, 

is  lost  by  the  long  continuance  of  or  Manufactures.     The  operatioo 

men  in  office,  than  is  generally  to  of  the  Tariff  has  not  proved  so 

be  gained  by  their  experience,  injurious  to  the  two  former,  or  so 

I  submit  therefore  to  your  consi-  beneficial  to   the  latter,  as  was 

deration,  whether  tbe  efficiency  anticipated.    Importations  of  for- 

of  the  Government  would  not  be  eign  goods  have  not  been  seosibly 

promoted,  and    official  industry  diminished  ;  whde  domestic  com- 

and  integrity  better  secured,  by  a  petition,  under  an  illusive  excite- 

general  extension  of  the  law  which  ment,  has  increased  the  production 

limits  appointments  to  four  years,  much    beyond  tbe   demand   for 

In  a  country  where  offices  are  home  consumption.    The  conse- 

created  solely  for  the  benefit  of  quences  have  been  low   prices, 

the  People,  no  one  roan  has  any  temporary    embarrassment,    and 

more  intrinsic  right  to  official  sta-  partial  loss.    That  such  of  our 

tton  than  another.     Offices  were  manufacturing  establishments  as 

not  established  to  give  support  to  are  based  upon  capital,  and  are 

particular    men,    at    tbe  public  prudently  managed,  will  survive 

expense.     No  individual  wrong  the  shock,  and  be  ulUmately  pro- 

b  therefore    done   by  removal,  fitable,  there  is  no  good  reason  to 

since  neither  appointment  to,  nor  doubt. 

continuance  in,  office,  is  matter  of  To  regulate  its  conduct,  so  as 
right.  The  incumbent  became  to  promote  equally  the  prosperity 
an  officer  with  a  view  to  public  of  these  three  cardinal  interests, 
benefits ;  and  when  these  require  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
his  removal,  they  are  not  to  be  of  Grovernment ;  and  it  may  be 
sacrificed  to  private  interests.  It  regretted  that  the  complicated  re- 
is  the  People,  and  they  alone,  strictions  which  now  embarrass  the 
who  have  a  right  to  complain,  intercourse  of  nations,  could  not 
when  a  bad  officer  is  substituted  by  common  consent  be  abohshed 
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afid  cdmmerce  allowed  to  flow  kt  tenanced.    Our  action  upon  them 

those  cbannefe  to  whieh  indMdoal  should  be  under  the  control  of 

enterprise -^^  alwa3r8     its    surest  higher  and  purer  motives.    Le- 

gutde — might  direct  h«    But  we  gislation,  subjected  to  such  influ- 

must  ever  expect  selfish  legislation  ences,  can  never  he  just;  and 

in  other  nations  ;  and  are  there*-  will  not  long  retain  the  sanction  of 

fore  compelled  to  adapt  our  own  a  People,  whose  active  patriotism 

to  their  regulations,  In  me  manner  is  not  bounded  by  sectional  limits, 

best  calculated  to  avoid  serious  nor  insensible  to  that  spirit  of  con- 

imury,  and  to  harmonize  the  con-  cession   and  forbearance,  which 

fiicting  interests  of  our  agriculture,  gave  life  to  our  political  compact, 

oer  commerce,  and  our  manufac-  and  still  sustains  it«    Discarding 

tures.    Under  these  impressions,  all  calculations  of  political  ascen*- 

I  invhe  your  attention  to  the  eX"  dency,  the  North,  the  South,  the 

isting  Tariff,  believing  that  some  East,  and  the  West,  should  unite 

of  its  provisions  require  modifica-  in   diminishing    any  burthen,  of 

tion.  which  either  may  justly  eompitin^ 

The  general  rule  to  be  applied  The  agricultx«ral  interest  of  our 
in  graduating  the  diKies  upon  irti^  country  is  so  essentially  coanected 
cles  of  foreign  growth  or  manu^  with  every  other,  and  so  superior, 
facture,  is  that  which  will  place  in  importance  to  them  all,  that  if 
our  own  in  fair  compcftition  with  is  scarcely  necessary  to  invhe  to 
tbose  of  other  countries  \  and  the  it  your  particular  attention*  It  is 
inducements  to  advance  even  a  principally  as  manufactures  and 
step  beyond  this  poinf,  are  con-  commerce  tend  to  increase  the 
troUing  m  repird  to  ^se  articles  value  of  agricultural  productions, 
which  are  ofprimary  nece^ihr  in  and  to  extend  their  apiplieaiion  to 
time  of  war.  When  we  reflect  the  wants  and  comforts  of  society, 
upon  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  that  they  deserve  the  fostering 
of  this  operation,  it  is  important  care  of  Crovemment. 
that  it  should  never  be  attempted  Looking  forward  to  the  period, 
but  whh  the  utmost  caution,  not  far  distant,  when  a  sinking 
Frequent  legislation  in  regard  to  fund  will  no  longer  be  required, 
any  oranch  of  industry,  aSectinc  the  duties  on  those  articles  of 
its  value,  and  by  which  its  capital  importation  wbk^h  cannot  come 
may  be  transferred  to  new  chan-*  in  competition  with  our  own  pro- 
nek,  must  always  be  productive  ductions,  are  the  first  that  should 
of  hazardous  speculation  and  loss,  engage  the  attentbn  of  Congress 

In  deliberating,  therefore,   on  in  the  modification  of  the  tariff. 

these  interesting  subjects,    local  Of  these,  tea  and  coffee  are  the 

feefings  and  prejudices  should  be  most  prominent:  they  enter  largely 

merged  in  the  patrbtic  determi-  into  the  consumption  of  the  coun- 

nation  to  promote  the  great  inter-  try,  and  have  become  articles  of 

estfl  of  the  whole.    All  attempts  necessity  to  all  classes.    A  reduc- 

lo  connect  them  with  the  party  tion,  therefore,  of   the   existing 

conflicts  ofthe  day  are  necessari^  duties,  will  be  felt  as  a  common 

injurious,  and  should  be  discoun*  benefit ;  but,  like  all  other  legisla** 
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lioo  conoeded  with  comtnerce,  to  made  on  the  fost  of  July  last,  wii 

be  efficacious,  and  not  injurious,  eight  millions  seven  hundred  and 

it  should  be  gradual  and  certain,  fifteen  thousand  four  hundred  and 

The  pubKc  prosperity  is  evinced  sixtytwo  dollars  and  eigbtyseven 

in  the  increased  revenue,  arising  cents.    It  was  apprehended  that 

fffora  the  sales  of  the  public  lands ;  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  so  krge 

and  in  the  steady  mamtenance  of  a  sum  from  the  banks  in  which  it 

that    produced   by    imposts  and  was  deposited,  at  a  time  of  unu- 

tonnage,  notwithstanding  the  addi-  sual  pressure  in  the  money  market, 

tiooal  duties  imposed  by  the  act  might  cause  much  injury  to  the 

of  19th  May,  1828,  and  the  unu-  interests  dependent  on  bank  ae- 

sual  importations  in  the  early  part  commodations.    But  this  evil  was 

of  that  year.  wholly  averted  by  an  early  antici- 

The  balance  in  the  Treasury  pation  of  it  at  the  Treasury,  aided 

on  the  Ist  of  January,  1829,  was  by  the  judicious  arrangements  of 

five  nullions  nine   hundred   and  the   officers  of  the  Buik  of  the 

seventy  two  thousand  four  hundred  United  States. 
and  thirtyfive  dollars  and  eighty-       This  state  of  the  finances  exhi- 

one  cents.    The  receipts  of  the  bits  the  resources  of  the  natioa  in 

current  year    are    estimated   at  an  aspect  highly  flattering  to  its 

twentyfour  millions  six   hundred  industry ;  and   auspicibus  of  the 

and  two  thousand  two  hundred  ability  of  Government,  in  a  veiy 

and  thirty  dollars ;  and  the  expen-  short  time,  to  extinguish  the  puUie 

ditures   for   the    same   time    at  debt.     When  this  shall  be  done, 

twentysix   miUions  one  hundred  our  population  will  be   relieved 

and  sixtyfour  thousand  five  hun-  fitxn  a  considerable  portion  of  its 

ck'ed  and  ninetyfive    doUars.  —  present  burthens ;   and  will  find. 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  not  only  new  motives  to  patriotic 

on  the  1st  of  January  next,  of  afiection,  but  additional  means  for 

four  millions  four  hundred   and  the  display  of  individual  enterprise, 

ten  thousand  and  seventy  dollars  The   fiscal  power  of  the   States 

and  eigbtyone  ceqts.  will  also  be  increased ;  and  may 

There  will  have  been  paid  on  be  more  extensively  exerted  in 
account  of  the  public  debt,  during  favor  of  education  and  other  public 
the  present  year,  the  sum  of  objects :  while  ample  means  will 
twelve  millions  four  hundred  and  remain  in  the  Federal  Govern* 
five  thousand  and  five  dollars  and  raent  to  promote  the  general  weal, 
eighty  cents ;  reducing  the  whole  in  all  the  nx>des  permitted  to  its 
dd[>t  of  the  Government,  on  the  authority, 
first  of  January  next,  to  fortyeight  After  the  extinction  of  the  pub- 
millions  five  hundred  and  sixtyfive  lie  debt,  it  is  not  probable  that 
thousand  four  hundred  and  six  any  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  upon 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  including  principles  satisfoctory  to  the  Peo- 
seven  millions  of  five  per  cent  pie  of  the  Union,  will,  until  a 
stock,  sub3cribed  to  the  Bank  of  remote  period,  if  ever,  leave  the 
the  United  States.  The  payment  Government  without  a  considera- 
on  account  of  the  public  debt,  ble  surplus  m  the  Treasury,  be- 
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yond  wfaat  may  be  required  for  ed  by  tbe  CoostitatioD,  that  k 
its  carrent  service.  As  then  tbe  wouM  be  expedient  to  propose,  to 
period  approm^s  when  tbe  ap-  tbe  States  an  ameodmeDt  aHtbop- 
fdication  of  tbe  revenue  to  tbe  izing  it.  I  re^rd  an  appeal  to 
payment  of  debt  will  cease,  tbe  tbe  source  of  power,  in  cases  of 
disposition  of  tbe  surplus  will  pre-  real  doubt,  and  wbere  its  exercise 
sent  a  subject  for  tbe  serious  de-  is  deemed  indispensable  to  tbe  ge- 
liberation  of  Congress ;  and  it  may  neral  welfare,  as  among  tbe  most 
be  fortunate  for  tbe  country  that  sacred  of  all  our  obligaticxis.. 
it  is  yet  to  be  decided.  Consid-  Upon  tbis  country,  more  tban  any 
ered  in  connexion  witb  tbe  difficul-  other,  has,  in  the  providence  of 
ties  which  have  heretofore  attend-  (Sod,  been  cast  the  special  guar- 
ed  appropriations  for  purposes  of  dianship  of  the  great  principle  of 
internal  improvement ;  and  with  adherence  to  written  constitutions, 
those  which  this  experience  tells  If  it  fail  here,  all  hope  in  r^rd  • 
us  will  certainly  arise,  whenever  to  it  will  be  extinguished.  That 
power  over  such  subjects  may  be  this  was  intended  to  be  a  Govem- 
exeroised  by  the  General  Govern-  ment  of  limited  and  specific,  and 
ment;  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  lead  not  general  powers,  must  be  ad- 
to  the  adoption  of  some  plan  mitted  by  all ;  and  it  is  our  duty 
which  will  reconcile  the  diversi-  to  preserve  for  it  the  character 
fied  interests  of  the  States,  and  intended  by  its  framers.  If  expe- 
strengtben  the  bonds  which  unite  rience  points  out  the  necessity  for 
them.  Every  member  of  the  an  enlargement  of  these  powers. 
Union,  in  peace  and  m  war,  will  let  us  apply  for  it  to  those  for 
foe  benefited  by  the  improvement  whose  benefit  it  is  to  be  exercis- 
of  inland  navigation  and  the  con-  ed  ;  and  not  undermine  tbe  whole 
struction  of  highways  in  the  sevc>-  system  by  a  resort  to  overstrained 
ral  States.  Let  us  then  endeavor  constructions.  The  scheme  has 
to  attain  this  benefit  in  a  mode  worked  well.  It  has  exceeded 
which  will  be  satisfactory  to  all.  tbe  hopes  of  those  who  devised  it, 
That  bidierto  adopted  has,  by  and  become  an  object  of  admira- 
many  of  our  fellow-citizens,  been  tion  to  the  world.  We  are  re- 
deprecated  as  an  infraction  of  the  sponsible  to  our  country,  and  to 
CoDStitutiofi ;  while  by  others  it  the  glorious  cause  of  self-govern- 
bas  been  viewed  as  inexpedient,  ment,  for  the  preservation  of  so 
All  feel  that  it  has  been  employed  great  a  good.  Tbe  great  mass  of 
at  tbe  expense  of  harnx>ny  in  the  legislation  relating  to  our  internal 
legislative  councils.  affitirs,  was  intended  to  be  left 
To  avoid  these  evils,  it  appears  where  the  Federal  Convention 
to  me  that  tbe  most  safe,  just,  and  found  it — in  the  State  Govem- 
federal  disposition  which  could  be  ments.  Nothing  is  clearer  in  my 
made  ofthe  surplus  revenue,  would  view,  than  that  we  are  chiefly  in- 
be  its  apportionment  among  the  debted  for  the  success  of  tbe  Con- 
several  States  according  to  their  stitution  under  which  we  are  now 
ratio  of  representation;  and  should  acting,  to  the  watchful  and  auxil- 
this  measure  not  be  fo^ind  warrant-  iary  operation  of  tbe  State  autho- 
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ritftM.    This  »  not  the  reflection  eearfnl  fljrftein  of  emoggKog  m  m 

of  a  dajr,  but  beloogs  lo  the  BBOst  <Aviou»»nottofeyHreo^ninieat, 

deeply  loofeed  coovictioae  of  oijr  eDdcappotbeteoeirofatlygwid 

miiuL    I  cattoot,  thereforoi  too  ed  egtioflt.    I  therefore  vaggm 

stroogty  or  eaniestlj,  ibr  my  own  to  Coogress  the  propriety  of  edopi- 

sett9e  of  its  importaDce,  warn  yon  iog  sufficient  measures  to  ftwmi 

against  all  eocroacbra^its  upon  this  evil,  siroidhig,  howevurar,  as 

the  legitimate  sphere  of  Stale  sove-  nooh  as  possible,  every  uooeces- 

reigo^.    Sustained  by  its  health-  sary  iofnogement  of  iodmdval 

iiil    and    invigoraling  infleeace,  liberty,  and  embarcaesoieBa  of  ftir 

the  Federal  system  can  never  iaU.  and  kwiiil  buateesa. 

In  the  colleedon  of  the  revenue,  On  an  exMntnatioD  of  the  n- 

the  long  credits  authorised  on  cords  of  the  Tieasory,  I  hase 

gKids  imported  from  beyond  the  been  fiarcibly  struck  irith  tho  hiqp 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  the  chief  amount  of  public  moo^  friiioh 

cause  of  the  losses  gt  present  sus-  appears  to  be  outstanding.      Of 

tained.    If  these  were  shonteaed  the  sum  duisihie  from  indi^diials 

to  six,  nine,  and  twelve  mesths,  tothe€rovemnient,  aooMderahle 

and  warehouses  provided  b^  Gov-  portion  is  undednedly  desperaie ; 

ernment,  sufficient  to  receive  the  and  in  many  instances,  has  probe* 

goods  offisred  in  deposite  for  se-  biy  been  rendeced  so  by  remisi- 

curity  and  for  debenture ;  and  if  ness  in  the  agents  dialled  wiib 

the  right  of  the  United  States  to  its  coUection.    By  proper  eser- 

a  priority  of  payment  ovA  of  the  tions,  a  great  part,  however,  mqr 

estates  of  its  insolvent  debtorswere  yet  be  recovered  ;  and,  wbalever 

more  effectually    secured^- this  may  be  the  portions  reepeodveif 

evil  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  belonging  to  these  two  rlaiwrcrr,  k 

obviated.     An  authority  to  con-  behooves  the  Govemmeitf  to  as- 

Aruot  such  houses,  is,  therefore,  eertab  the  real  state  of  the  fritt* 

with  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  This  can  be  done  only  by  the 

credits,  recommended  to  your  a^  prompt    adoption    of   judkaoos 

tention.  meaauresfer  the  collection  of  eoeh 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  as  may  he  made  available,     h  is 

laws  for  the  collection  and  security  believed  that  a  v&rj  larce  amooot 

of  the  revenue  arising  from  im-  has  been  lost  durough  the madequa* 

posts,  were  chiefly  framed  when  cy  of  the  means  provided  ibr  the 

the  rates  of  duties  on  imported  collection  of  debts  duo  to  the 

goods  presented  much  less  temp-  public ;  and  that  this  inadequwy 

tadon  for  illicit  trade  than  at  pre-  ,  lies  chiefly  in  the  want  of  legisl 

sent  exists.     There  is  reason  to  skill,  habitually  and  constantly  em- 

beHeve  that  these  laws  are,  in  some  ployed  in  ths  diraotioD   of  die 

respects,  quite  insufficient  for  the  agents  engaged  in  the  aerviee*     It 

proper  security  of  the  revenue,  must,  I  think,  be  admitted,  that 

and  the  protection  of  the  interests  the  supervisory  power  over  siiiis 

of  those  who  are  disposed  to  oh-  brought  by  the  public,  which  is 

serve  them.     The  injurious  and  now  vested  in  an  acDommUng  offi- 

demoralizing  tendency  of  a  sue-  cer  of  the  Treasury,  not  aeieefiad 
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with  a  view  to  bis  legal  knowledge,  In  connexion  with  the  forego* 
and  encambered  as  he  b  with  nu-  ing  views,  1  would  suggest,  also, 
oierous  other  duties,  operates  an  inquiry,  whether  the  provisions 
unfavorably  to  the  public  interest.  6f  the  act  of  Congress,  authoriz- 
It  is  important  that  this  branch  ing  the  discharge  of  the  persons 
of  the  public  service  should  be  of  debtors  to  the  Government, 
sulijected  to  the  supervision  of  from  imprisonment,  may  not,  con- 
such  professional  skill  as  will  give  sistently  with  the  public  interest, 
k  efficiency.  The  expense  at-  be  extended  to  the  release  of  the 
lendant  upon  such  a  modification  debt,  where  the  *conduct  of  the 
of  the  Executive  Department,  debtor  is  wholly  exempt  from  the 
wouM  be  justified  by  the  soundest  imputation  of  fraud.  Some  more 
principles  of  economy.  I  would  liberal  policy  than  that  which  now 
recommend,  therefore,  that  the  prevails,  in  reference  to  this  unfor- 
duties  now  assigned  to  the  Agent  tunate  class  of  citizens,  is  certainly 
of  the  Treasury,  so  lar  as  they  due  to  them,  and  would  prove 
relate  to  the  superintendence  and  beneficial  to  the  country.  The 
management  of  legal  proceedings,  continuance  of  the  liability,  after 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  the  means  to  discharge  it  have 
be  tnm^rFed  to  the  Attorney  6e-  been  exhausted,  can  only  serve 
aeral ;  and  that  this  officer  be  to  dispirit  the  debtor ;  or,  where 
placed  on  the  same  footing,  in  all  his  resources  are  but  partial,  the 
respects,  as  the  heads  of  the  oth-  want  of  power  in  the  Government 
er  Departments  —  receiving  like  to  compromise  and  release  the 
compensadon,  and  having  such  demand,  instigates  to  fraud,  as  the 
subordinate  officers  provided  for  only  resource  for  securing  a  sup- 
his  Pepartment,  as  may  be  requi*  port  to  his  family.  He  thus  sinks 
site  for  the  discharge  of  these  ad-  mtoa  state  of  apathy,  and  becomes 
ditional  duties.  The  professional  a  useless  drone  in  society,  or  a 
skiU  of  the  Attorney  General  vicious  member  of  it,  if  not  a 
eraptoyed  in  directing  the  conduct  feeling  witness  of  the  rigor  and 
of  Marshalar  and  District  Attor-  inhumanity  of  his  countrj-.  All 
neys,  would  hasten  the  collection  experience  proves,  that  oppressive 
of  debts  now  in  suit,  and  hereaf-  debt  is  the  bane  of  enterprise; 
tersave  much  to  the  Government,  and  it  should  be  the  care  of  a 
It  might  be  further  extended  to  Republic  not  to  exert  a  grinding 
the  superintendence  of  all  crim-  power  over  misfortune  and  pov- 
ioal.  proceedings,    for    ofiences  erty. 

agabst  the  United  States.  In  Since  the  last  Session  of  Con- 
making  this  transfer,  great  care  gi'ess,  numerous  frauds  on  the 
should  be  taken,  however,  that  Treasury  have  been  discovered, 
the  power  necessary  to  the  Trea-  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  bring 
sory  Department  be  not  impaired ;  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Unit- 
one  of  iis  greatest  securities  con-  ed  States'  Court,  for  this  district, 
sisting  in  a  control  over  all  ac-  by  a  criminal  prosecution.  .  It  was 
counts,  until  they  are  audited  or  my  opinion,  and  that  of  able  coun- 
reported  for  suit.  sel  who  were  consulted,  that  the 
2 
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cases  came  within  the  penalties  of  not  to  nm  in  (kiror  of  any  man 
the  act  of  the  I7th  Congress,  ap-  while  he  retatos  all  the  erideoeef 
proved  3d  March,  1 823,  provid-  of  his  crime  in  his  own  posses- 
ing  for  the  punishment  of  frauds  sion ;  and,  least  of  all,  in  favor  of 
committed  on  the  Government  of  a  public  officer,  who  continues  to 
the  United  States.  Either  from  defraud  the  Treasury,  and  conceal 
some  defect  in  the  law  or  in  its  the  transaction  for  the  brief  term 
administration,everyefibrtto bring  of  two  years.  I  would  therefore 
the  accused  to  trial  under  its  pro-  recommend  such  an  alteration  of 
visions  proved  ineffectual ;  and  the  law  as  will  give  the  injured 
the  Government  was  driven  to  the  party  and  the  Government  two 
necessity  of  restoring  to  the  vague  years  after  the  disclosure  of  tbe 
and  inadequate  provisions  of  the  fraud,  or  after  the  accused  b  oot 
common  law.  It  is  therefore  my  of  office,  to  commence  their  pro- 
duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  secutioo. 

laws  which  have  been  passed  for  In  connexion  with  this  snbjeec, 
the  protection  of  the  Treasury.  I  invite  tbe  attention  of  Congress 
If,  indeed,  there  be  no  provision  to  general  and  minute  inquiry  inio 
by  which  those  who  may  be  un-  the  condition  of  tbe  Gfovemnaent 
worthily  entrusted  with  its  guard-  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whatofi- 
lanship  can  be  punished  for  the  ces  can  be  dispensed  withj  wtm 
most  flagrant  violation  of  duty,  expenses  retrenched,  and  what 
extending  even  to  tbe  most  fraud-  improvements  may  be  made  in  tbe 
tilent  appropriation  of  the  public  organia^ation  of  its  various  parta^ 
fimds  to  their  own  use,  it  is  time  to  secure  the  proper  responaibBity 
to  remedy  so  dangerous  an  omts-  of  public  agents,  and  promote 
sion.  Or,  if  tbe  law  has  been  efficiency  and  justice  in  aJl  its  op- 
perverted  from  its  original  purpo-  erations. 
ses,  and  criminals,  deserving  to  be       The  report  of  the  Secretary  of 

Eunished  under  its  provisions  have  War  will  make  you  acquainted 

een  rescued  by  legal  subtilties,  it  with  the  condition  of  our  Army, 

ought  to  be  made  so  plain,  by  Fordfications,  Arsenals,  and  h- 

am sudatory  provisions,  as  to  baffle  dian  Affiiirsr.     The .  prop^  disct- 

the  arts  of  perversion,   and  ac-  pline  of  tbe  Army,  tbe  traiiifng 

complish  the  ends  of  its  original  and  equipment  of  the  Militia,  tbe 

enactment.  education  bestowed  at  West  PcMnt, 

In   one   of  the   most  flagrant  and  the  accumulatbn  of  tbe  means 

cases,  tlie  Court  decided  that  the  of  defence,  appficable  to  tbe  fi*- 

prosecution    was  barred  by  the  val  force;  wUl  tend  to  prolong  tbe 

statute   which  limits  prosecution  peace  we  now  enjoy,  and  wfaicfa 

for  fraud  to  two  years.     In  this  every  good  citizen — more  espe^ 

case  all  the  evidences  of  the  fraud,  cially  those  who  have  felt  tbe  nm- 

and  indeed  all  knowledge  that  a  eries  of  even  a  successfiil  warfare 

iirand  had  been  committed,  were  — must  ardently  desire  to  perpe- 

in  possession  of  the  party  accus-  tuate. 

ed,  until  after  the  two  years  had       The  returns  from  tbe  stibordio- 

elapsed.     Surely  the  statute  ought  ate  branches  of  tbb  senrice  exhibit 
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a  regularity  aod  order  bigbly  been  observed  on  the  subject, 
creditable  to  its  character ;  both  Similar  incoDveniences  exist  in 
officers  and  soldiers  seera  imbued  other  cases ;  in  which  the  con- 
witfa  a  proper  sense  of  duty,  and  ttruction  put  upon  the  laws  by  the 
^onferm  to  the  restraints  of  exact  public  accountants  mav  operate 
discipline  with  that  cheerfulness  unequally,  produce  confusion,  and 
which  becomes  the  profession  of  expose  officers  to  the  odium  of 
arms.  There  is  need,  however,  claiming  what  is  not  their  due. 
of  further  legislation,  to  obviate  I  recommend  to  your  fostering 
the  inconveniences  speciBed  in  the  care,  as  one  of  our  safest  means 
report  under  consideration  :  to  of  national  defence,  the  Military 
some  of  which  it  is  proper  that  I  Academy.  This  institution  has 
should  call  your  particular  atten-  already  exercised  the  happiest  in- 
tion.  fluence  upon  the  moral  and  intel- 
The  act  of  Congress  of  the  2d  lectual  cnaracter  of  our  army  ; 
March,  1821,  to  reduce  and  fix  and  such  of  the  graduates  as,  from 
the  military  establishment,  remain^  various  causes,  may  not  pursue 
iBg  unexecuted  as  it  regards  the  the  profession  of  arms,  will  be 
cooMEoand  of  one  of  the  regiments  scarcely  less  useful  as  citizens. 
of  artillery,  cannot  now  be  deem-  Their  knowledge  of  the  military 
ed  a  guide  to  the  Executive  in  art  will  be  advantageously  employ- 
making  the  proper  appointment,  ed  in  the  militia  service ;  and  in  a 
An  explanatory  act,  designating  the  measure,  secure  to  that  class  of 
class  of  officers  out  of  which  this  troops  the  advantages  which,  in 
mde  is  to  be  filled — whether  this  respect,  belong  to  standing 
Irooi  the  military  list,  as  existing  armies. 

prior  to  the  act  of  1821,  or  from  I  would  also  suggest  a  review 

it,  as  it  has  been  fixed  by  that  act  of  the  Pension  law,  for  the  pur- 

-^  would   remove  this  difficulty  pose  of  extending  its  benefits  to 

It  18  also  important  that  the  laws  every  Revolutionary  soldier  who 

regulating;  the  pay  and  emolument^  aided  in  establishing  our  liberties 

of  officers  generally,  should  be  and  who  is  unable  to  maintain 

more  specific  than  they  now  are.  himself  in  comfort.     These  relics 

Those,  for  examine,  in  relation  to  of  the  War  of  Independence  have 

the  Paymaster  and  Surgeon  Ge-  strong  claims  upon  their  country's 

oeral,  assign  to  them  an  annual  gratitude  and  bounty.     The  law 

salary  of  two  thousand  five  bun-  is    defective,   in   not  embracing 

dred  dollars ;  but  are  silent  as  to  within  its  provisions  all  those  who 

allowances  which,  in  certain  ex-  Tvere,  dnring  the  last  war,  disabled 

igencies  of  the  service,  may  be  from    supporting  themselves   by 

deemed  indispensable  to  the  dis-  manual  labor.     Such  an  amend- 

cbarge   of    their   duties.      This  roent  would  add  but  little  to  the 

eireumstance  has  been  the  au-  amount  of  pensions,  and  is  called 

tbority    for  extrading   to   them  ibr  by  the  sympathies  of  the  Peo- 

various   allowances,   at   dififerent  pie,  as  well  as  by  considerations  of 

times,  under  former  admini^tra-  sound  policy.  It  will  be  perceived 

tiona }   but  no  uniform  rule  has  that  a  large  addition  to  the  list  of 
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pensioners  bus  been  occasioned  by  however,  been  coupled  widi  an- 
an  order  of  the  late  administration,  other,  wboUy  iocorapatible  with  its 
departing  materially  from  the  rules  success.  Professing  a  desire  to 
which  had  previously  prevailed,  civilize  and  settle  them,  we  have, 
Considering  it  an  act  of  legislation,  at  the  same  time,  lost  no  opporto* 
I  suspended  its  operation  as  sood  nity  to  purchase  their  lands,  and 
as  1  was  informed  that  it  had  com-  thrust  them  further  into  the  wit- 
menced.  Before  this  period,  demess.  By  this  means  tbejr 
however,  applications  under  the  have  not  only  been  kept  in  a  wan- 
new  regulation  had  been  preferred,  dering  state,  but  been  led  to  look 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  upon  us  as  unjust  and  iodiflbreoi 
and  fiftyfour  :  of  which,  on  the  to  their  fate.  Thus,  though  lavirii 
27th  March,  the  date  of  its  revo-  in  its  expenditures  upon  the  sub- 
cation,  eightyseven  were  admitted,  ject,  Crovemment  has  constanttjr 
For  the  amount,  there  was  neither  defeated  its  own  policy  }  and  thie 
estimate  nor  appropriation  ;  and  Indians,  in  general,  receding  fQr> 
besides  this  deficiency,  the  regu-  ^r  and  further  to  the  West,  have 
4ar  allowances,  according  to  the  retained  their  savage  habits.  A 
rules  which  have  heretofore  gov-  portion,  however,  of  the  Soathera 
erned  the  Department,  exceed  the  tribes,  having  mingled  rooch  with 
estimate  of  its  late  Secretary,  by  the  whites,  and  made  some  pro- 
about  fifty  thousand  dollars :  for  gress  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life, 
which  an  appropriation  is  asked,  have  lately  attempted  to  erect  an 

Your  particular  attention  is  re-  independent   government,  within 

quested  to  that,  part  of  the  report  the  limits  of  (Georgia  and  Alaba* 

of  the  Secretary  of  War  which  ma.     These  States,  claiming  to 

relates  to  the  money  held  in  trust  be  the  only  sovereigns  within  their 

for  the  Seneca  tribe  of  Indians,  territories,    extended   their   laws 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  without  over  the  Indians ;  which  induced 

legislative  aid,  the  Executive  can-  the  latter  to  call  upon  the  United 

not  obviate  the  embarrassments  States  for  protection, 

occasioned  by  the  diminution  of  Under  these  circumstances,  the 

the  dividends  on  that  fund ;  which  question  presented  was,  whether 

originally  amounted  to  one  bun*  the  Greneral  (JovenmieDt  had  a 

dred  thousand  dollars,  and  has  re-  right  to  sustain  those  people  in 

cently   been   vested    in    United  their  pretensions  ?  The  Constitn- 

States'  three  per  cent  stock.  tion  decbres,  that,  ^  no  new  State 

The  condition  and  uherior  des-  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within 

tiny  of  the  Indian  Tribes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,* 

the  limits  of  some  of  our  States,  without  the  consent  of  its  legisla- 

have  become  objects  of  much  in-  ture.      If  the  Greneral  Govem- 

terest  and  importance.     It  has  meat  is  not  permitted  to  tolerate 

long  been  the  policy  of  (Sovem-  the  erection  of  a  confederate  State 

roent  to  introduce  among  them  within  the  territory  of  one  of  the 

the  arts  of  civilization,  in  the  hope  members  of  this  Union,  against 

ofgradually  reclaiming  them  from  her  consent,  much  less  could  it 

a  wandering  life.   This  policy  has,  allow  a  foreign  and  independent 
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govenmieDt  to  establish  itself  there,  reversed  ;  and  that  it  has  become 
Georgia  bectme  a  member  of  the  a  part  of  its  duty  to  aid  in  de- 
Coofederacy  which  eventuated  in  stroying  the  States  which  it  was 
our  Federal  Union,  as  a  sovereign  established  to  protect. 
State,  always  asserting  her  claim        Actuated   by  this  view*  of  the 
to  certain  limits;   which  having  subject,  I  informed  the   Indians 
been  originally  defined  in  her  co-  inhabiting  parts  of  Georgia  and 
lonial   charter,  and  subsequently  Alabama,  that  their  attempt  to  es- 
recc^nized  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  tablish  an  independent  government 
she  has  ever  since  continued  to  would  not  be  countenanced  by  the 
ei^oy,  except  as  they  have  been  Executive  of  the  United  Slates ; 
circumscribed  by  her  own  volun-  and  advised  them  to  emigrate  be- 
tary  transfer  of  a  portion  of  her  yond  the  Mississippi,  or  submit  to 
lerritory  to  the  United  States,  in  the  laws  of  those  States, 
the  articles  of  cession  of  1802.  ,   Our  conduct  towards  these  peo- 
Alabama  was  admitted   into  the  pie  is   deeply  interesting  to  our 
Union  on  the  same  footing  with  national  character.  Their  present 
the  original  States,  with  boqnda-  condition,   contrasted   with  what 
ries   which  were   prescribed  by  they  once  were,  makes  a  most 
Congress.    There  is  no  constitu-  powerful  appeal  to  our  sympathies, 
tional,  conventional,  or  legal  pro-  Our  ancestors  found  them  the  un- 
vbion,  which   allows   them    less  controlled  possessors  of  these  vast 
power  over  the  Indians  within  their  regions.  By  persuasion  and  force, 
borders    than    is   possessed   by  they  have  been   ntade   to  retire 
Maine  or  New  York.    Would  the  from   river  to    river,   and   from 
People  of  Maine  permit  the  Pe-  mountain  to  mountain ;  until  some 
nobsoot  tribe  to  erect  an  indepen-  of  the  tribes  have  become  extinct, 
dent    government    within    their  and  others  have  left  but  remnants 
State  ?  and  unless  they  did,  would  to  preserve,  for  a  while,  their  once 
it  not  be  the  duty  of  the  General  terrible  names.     Surrounded  by 
Government  to  support  them  in .  the  whites,  with  their  arts  of  civil- 
resisting  such  a  measure  ?  Would  ization ;  which,  by  destroying  the 
the  People  of  New  York  permit  resources  ofthe  savage,  doom  him 
each  remnant  of  the  Six  Nations  to  weakness  and  decay  ;  the  fate 
within  her  borders,  to  declare  itself  of  the  Mohegan,  the  Narragansett, 
an  independent  people  under  the  and  the  Delaware,  is  fast  overtak- 
procection  of  the  United  States?  ing  the  Choctaw,  the  Cherokee, 
Cquld  the  Indians  establish  a  sep*  and  tlie  Creek.     That  this  fate 
arate  republic  on  each  of  their  surely  awaits  them,  if  they  remain' ' 
reservations  in  Ohio^  and  if  they  within  the  limits  of  the  States, 
were  so  disposed,  would  it  be  the  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.     Hu- 
duty  of  this  Grovernment  to  pro-  manity  and  national  honor  demand 
tect  them  in  the  attempt  ?    If  the  that  every  efibrt  should  be  made 
principle  involved  in  the  obvious  to  avert  so  great  a  calamity.    It  is 
answer    to  these    questions    be  too  late  to  inquire  whether  it  was 
abandoned,  it  will  follow  that  the  just  in  the  United  States  to  include 
objects  of  this  Government  are  them  and  their  territory  within  the 
2* 
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oouudsof  new  States  whose  limits  States,  they  roust  be  subject  to 

ihej  could  control.      That  step  their   laws.     In  return  for  tbek 

caoDot   be    retraced.       A  State  obedience,  as   individuals,    ibey 

cannot  be  dismembered  by  Coo-  wiU,  without  doubt,  be  pnHected 

gress,  or  restricted  in  the  exercise  in  the  eojoynnem  of  those  posses- 

of  her  constitutional  power.    But  sions  which  tbey  have  improved 

tlie  people  of  those  States,  and  of  by  their  industry.     But  it  seems 

every  Slate,  actuated  by  feelings  to  inc  visionary  to  suppose,  that, 

of  justice  and  regard  for  our  nn*-  in  this  state  of  things,  claims  can 

tional  honor,  submit  to  you  the  in-  be  albwed  on  tracts  of  country 

teresting  question,  whether  some-  on  which  they  have  neither  dwek 

thing  cannot  be  done,  consistently  nor  made  improvements,  merely 

with  the  riglits  of  the  States,  to  because  tbey  have  seen  tbero  from 

preserve  this  much  iiijured  race  ?  the  mountain,  or  passed  them  io 

Asameansofeffectingthisend,  the  chase.  Submitting  to  the 
I  suggest,  for  your  consideration,  laws  of  the  States,  and  receiving, 
the  propriety  of  setting  apart  an  Vke  other  citizens,  protection  b 
ample  district  West  of  the  Missis-  their  persons  and  property,  tbey 
sippi,  and  without  the  limits  of  any  will,  ere  long,  become  merged  in 
State  or  Territory,  now  formed,  to  the  mass  .of  our  population, 
be  guarantied  to  the  Indian  tribes.  The  accompanying  report  of 
as  long  as  they  siiall  occupy  it ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will 
each  tribe  having  a  distinct  control  make  you  acquainted  with  the  con- 
over  the  portion  designated  for  its  diuon  and  useful  employment  of 
use.  There  they  may  be  secured  tliat  branch  of  our  service,  during 
in  the  enjoyment  of  governments  the  present  year.  Constitating 
of  their  own  choice,  subject  to  no  as  it  does,  the  best  standing  seco- 
other  control  from  the  United  rity  of  this  country  against  foreign 
States  than  such  as  may  be  neces-  aggression,  it  claims  the  especia] 
sary  to  preserve  peace  on  the  attention  of  Government.  In  tbb 
frontier,  and  between  the  several  spirit,  the  measures  which  since 
tribes.  There  the  benevolent  may  the  termination  of  the  last  war, 
endeavor  to  teach  them  the  arts  of  have  been  in  operation  for  its 
civilization;  and  by  promoting  gradual  enlargement,  were  adopt- 
union  and  harmony  among  them,  ed  ;  and  it  should  continue  to  be 
to  raise  up  an  interesting  common-  cherished  as  the  offipringof  our 
weahh,  destined  to  perpetuate  the  national  experience.  It  will  be 
race,  and  to  attest  the  humanity  seen,  however,  that,  notwithstand- 
;ind  justice  of  this  (Jovernment.  ing  the  great  solicitude  which  has 

This  emigration  should  be  vol-  been  manifested  for  the  perfect 
«intary  ;  for  it  would  be  as  cruel  organization  of  this  arm,  and  the 
as  unjust  to  compel  the  aborigines  liberality  of  the  approprtatioos 
te  abandon  the  graves  of  their  which  that  solicitude  has  sug^est- 
falhers,  and  seek  a  home  in  a  dis-  ed,  this  object  has,  in  many  impor- 
tant land.  But  they  should  be  tani  respects,  not  been  secured. 
distinctly  informed  that,  if  they  Intimeof  peace,  we  have  need 
remain  witl)in  the  limits  rf  the  of  no  more  ships  of  war  than  are 
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requisite  to  the  protection  of  our  be  competeDt  to  the  supply  of  the 
commerce.  Those  not  wanted  two  selected  by  the  Board  as 
for  this  object  must  lay  in  the  the  best  for  the  concentration  of 
harbors,  where,  without  proper  materials ;  and,  from  the  facility 
covering,  they  rapidly  decay ;  and  certainty  of  communication 
aod,  even  under  the  best  precau-  between  them,  it  will  be  useless 
tk>ns  for  their  preservation,  must  to  incur,  at  those  depots,  the  ex- 
soon  become  useless.  Such  is  pense  of  similar  machinery,  espe- 
already  the  case  with  many  of  our  cially  that  used  in  preparing 
fioest  vessels ;  which,  though  un-  the  usual  metallic  and  wooden 
finished,  will  now  require  immense  furniture  of  vessels. 
sums  of  money  to  be  restored  to  Another  improvement  would  be 
the  condition  in  which  they  were,  effected  by  dispensing  altogether 
when  committed  to  their  proper  with  the  Navy  Board,  as  now 
element.  On  this  subject,  there  constituted,  and  substituting,  in  its 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  our  stead,  bureaus  similar  to  those 
best  policy  would  be  to  discontinue  ^already  existing  in  the  War  De- 
the  building  of  ships  of  the  first  partment.  Each  member  of  the 
and  second  class,  and  look  rather  Board,  transferred  to  the  head  of 
to  the  possession  of  ample  mate-  a  separate  bureau,  charged  with 
rials,  prepared  for  the  emergencies  specific  duties,  would  feel,  in  its 
of  war,  than  to  the  number  of  highest  degree,  that  wholesome 
vessels  which  we  can  float  in  a  responsibility  which  cannot  be 
season  of  peace,  as  the  index  of  divided  without  a  far  more  than 
our  naval  power.  Judicfous  de-  proportionate  diminution  of  its 
posites  in  Kavy  yards,  of  timber  force.  Their  valuable  services 
and  other  materials,  fashioned  would  become  still  more  so  when 
under  the  hands  of  skilful  work-  separately  appropriated  to  dbtinct 
men,  and  fitted  for  prompt  appli-  portions  of  the  great  interests  of 
cation  to  their  various  purposes,  the  Navy ;  to  the  prosperity  of 
would  enable  us,  at  all  times,  to  which  each  would  be  impelled  to 
construct  vessels  as  fast  as  they  devote  himself  by  the  strongest 
can  be  manned  ;  and  save  the  motives.  Under  such  an  arrange- 
heavy  expense  of  repairs,  except  ment,  every  branch  of  this  impor- 
to  such  vessels  as  must  be  era-  tant  service  would  assume  a  more 
ployed  in  guarding  our  commerce,  simple  and  precise  character;  its 
Tb&  proper  points  for  the  estab- .  efficiency  would  be  increased, 
lisbment  of  these  yards  are  indi-  and  scrupulous  economy  in  the 
cated  with  so  much  force  in  the  expenditure  of  public  money  pro- 
report  of  the  Navy  Board,  that,  in  moted. 

recommending  it  to  your  attention,       I  would  also  retommend  that 

I  deem  jt  unnecessary  to  do  more  the  Marine  Corps  be  merged  in 

ihan  express  my  hearty  concur-  the   artillery  or  infantry,  as  the 

rence  in  their  views.    The  Yard  best  mode  of  curing  the   many 

in  this  District,  being  already  fur-  defects  in  its  organization.  ^  But 

nisbed  with  most  of  the  machinery  little  exceeding  in  number  any  of 

necessary  for  ship-building,  will  the   regiments  of  infantry,   that 
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corps  has,  besides  its  lieutenaot  aflbrdiog  the  means  of  difiusiog 

Colonel CommaQdaQt, five Breyet  knowledge.^    It   is  to  the  body 

Lieutenant  Colonels,  who  receive  politic  what  the  veins  and  uteries 

the  full  pay  and  emoluments  of  are   to  the   natural  —  coDveyiog 

their  brevet  rank,  without  render-  rapidly  and  riegularly,  to  the  re- 

ing  proportionate  service.    Details  rootest  parts  of  the  system,  correct 

for  marine  service  could  as  well  information  of  the  operations  of 

be  made   from   the   artillery  or  the   Government;    and    bringing 

infantry — there  being  no  peculiar  back  to  it  the  wishes  and  feelings 

training  requisite  for  it.  of  the  People.  Through  its  agency. 

With  these  improvements,  and  we  have  secured  to  ourselves  the 

such  others  as  zealous  watchful-  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of 

ness    and   mature   consideration  a  free  press, 
may  suggest,  there  can  be  little       In  this  general  survey  of  our 

doubt   that,   under  an  energetic  afiairs,  a  subject  of  high  impor- 

ad ministration   of  its  afiairs,  the  tance  piresents  itself  in  the  present 

Navy  may  soon  be  made  every-  organization  of  the  Judiciary.    A 

thing  that  the  nation  wishes  it  to  uniform  operation  of  the  Federal 

be.     Its  efficiency  in  the  suppres-  Grovemment  in  the  different  States 

sion  of  piracy  in  the  West  India  is  certainly  desirable ;  and«  exist- 

seas,  and  wherever  its  squadrons  iug  as  they  do  in  the  Union,  on 

have  been  employed  iu  securing  the  basis  of  perfect  equality,  each 

the  interests  of  the  country,  will  State  has  a  right  to  expect  that 

appear   from   the  report  of  the  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  citi- 

Secretary,  to  which  I  refer  you,  zens  of  others  should  be  extended 

for     other     interesting     details,  to  hers.     The  judicial  system  of 

Among  these  I  would  bespeak  the  the  United  States  exists  in  all  its 

attention    of  Congress    for    the  efficiency  in  only  fifteen  members 

views  presented  in  relation  to  the  of  the  Union ;  to  three  others,  the 

inequality  between  the  army  and  Circuit  Courts,  which  constitute 

navy   as  to  tlie  pay  of  officers,  an  important  part  of  that  system. 

No  such  inequality  should  prevail  have  been  imperfectly  extended ; 

between  these  brave  defenders  of  and,  to  the  remaining  six,  alto- 

their  country ;  and  where  it  does  gether  denied.     The   eflfect  has 

exist,  it  is  submitted  to  Congress  been  to  withhold  from  the  inhabit- 

whether  it  ought  not  to  be  recti-  ants  of  the  latter  the  advantages 

fied.  afforded  fby  tlie  Supreme  Court) 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster  to  their  leUow  citizens  in  other 

General  is  referred  to  as  exhibit-  States,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 

ing  a  highly  satisfactory  admin-  criminal,  and  much  of  the  civil 

istration     of    that    Department,  authority  of  the  FederalJudiciary. 

Abuses  have  been  reformed ;  in-  That  this  state  of  things  pught  lo 

created  expedition  in  the  transpor-  be  remedied,  if  it  can  be  done 

tation  of  the  mail  secured  ;    and  consistently  with  the  public  wel- 

its  revenue  much  improved.     In  fare,  is  not  to  be  doubted  :  neither 

a  political  point  of  view,  this  De-  is   it   to   be   disguised    that  the 

partment  is  chiefly  important  as  organization  of  our  judicial  system 
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is  at  once  a  dfficult  and  delicate  foreign  relations.    The  remedy 

task.       To    extend  the   Circuit  proposed  was  the  establishment  of 

Courts    equally    throughout  the  a  Home  Department — a  measure 

different  parts  of  the  Union,  and,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 

at  the  same  time,  ta  avoid  such  a  met  the  views  of  Congress,  on  ac- 

muhiplication    of    members    as  count  of  its  supposed  tendency  to 

would   encumber  the    Supreme  increase  gradually,  and  impercep- 

Appellate  Tribnnal,  is  the  object  tibly,  the  already  too  strong  bias 

desired.      Perhaps   it  might  be  of  the  federal  system  towards  the 

accomplished  by  dividing  the  Cir-  exercise  of  authority  not  delegated 

ctiit  Judges  into  two  classes,  and  to  it.     1  am  not,  therefore,  dis- 

providing  that  the  Supreme  Court  posed  to  revive  the  recommenda- 

should  be  held  by  those  classes  tion ;  but  am  not  the  less  impress^* 

alternately — the    Chief  Justice  ed  with   the   importance   of  so 

always  presiding.  organizing  that  Department,  that 

If  an  extension  of  the  Circuit  its  Secretary  may  devote  more  of 

Court    system   to  those    States  his  time  to  our  foreign  relations, 

which  do  not  now  enjoy  its  bene-  Clearly  satisfied  that  the  public 

fits  should  be  determined  upon,  it  good  would  be  promoted  by  some 

would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  suitable  provision  on  the  subject, 

revise  the  present  arrangement  of  I  respectlully  invite  your  attention 

the  circuits ;  and  even  ii  that  sys-  to  it. 

tern  should  not  be  enlarged,  such  The  charter  of  the  bank  of  the 

a  revision  is  recommended.  United  States  expires  in  1 836, 

A  provision  for  taking  the  cen-  and  its  stockholders  will  most  pro- 

sus  of  the  People  of  the  United  bably  apply  for  a  renewal  of  their 

States  will,  to  insure  the  comple-  privileges.     In  order  to  avoid  the 

tion  of  that  work  within  a  conve-  evils  resulting  from  precipitancy 

nient  time,  claim  the  early  atten-  in  a  measure  involving  such  im- 

tion  of  Congress.  portant  principles,  and  such  deep 

The  great  and  constant  increase  pecuniary  interests,  I  feel  that  I 

of  business  in  the  Department  of  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  parties 

State   forced  itself,  at  an    early  interested,  too  soon  present  it  to 

period,  upon  the  attention  of  the  the  deliberate  consideration  of  the 

Executive.     Thirteen  years  ago,  Legislature  and  the  People.    Both 

it  was,  in  Mr  Madison's  last  mes-  the  constitutionality  and  the  expe- 

sage  to  Congress,  made  the  subject  diency  of  the  law  creating  this 

of  an   earnest  recommendation.  Bank  are  well  questioned  by   a 

which  has  been  repeated  by  both  large  portion  of  our  fellow-citi- 

of  his  successors ;  and  my  com-  zens ;   and  it  must  be  admitted 

paratively  limited  experience  has  by  all,  that  it  has  failed  in  the 

satisfied  me  of  its  justness.     It  has  great  end  of  establishing  a  uni- 

arisen  from  many  causes,  not  the  form  and  sound  currency, 

leastof  which  is  the  large  addition  Under  these  circumstances,  if 

that  has  been  made  to  the  family  such    an    institution   is   deemed 

of  independent  nations,  and  the  essential  16  the  fiscal  operations 

proportionate    extension   of  our  of  the  Government,  I  submit   to 
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the  wisdom  of  die  Legtdatare  tiia  justice  of  this  chim,  as  corres- 
wbether  a  Datiooal  one,  founded  pondbg  to  those  which  have  bees 
upon  the  credit  of  the  Goverament  since  recognised  and  satisfied,  it 
and  its  revenues,  might  not  be  is  the  fruit  of  a  deed  of  patriolic 
devised,  which  would  avoid  aU  and  chtvalroos  daring,  whic^ 
constitutionlil  difficulties ;  and,  at  infused  life  and  confidence  imo 
the  same  time,  secure  aU  the  ad*  oar  infant  Navj,  and  cootriboted, 
vfuitages  to  the  Grovemment  and  as  much  as  «ny  exploit  io  its  bis- 
country  that  were  expected  to  tory,  to  elevate  our  national' cbar* 
result  from  the  present  Bank.  acter.  Pabiicgratitade,therefi)re, 
I  cannot  close  this  communica*  stamps  her  seal  upon  it ;  and  the 
tion  without  br  bging  to  your  view  meed  diould  not  be  withheld  which 
thejust  claim  of  the  representatives  may  hereafter  operate  as  a  sttmu- 
of  Commodore  Decatur,  his  offi-  lus  to  our  gallant  tars, 
cars  and  crew,  arising  from  die  I  now  commend  you,  fellow- 
recapture  of  the  frigate  Phibdel-  citizens  to  the  guidance  of  Al<» 
pbia,  under  the  heavy  batteries  of  mighty  God,  with  a  full  reliance 
Tripoli.  Ahhough  sensible,  as  a  on  his  naerciful  {providence  far  the 
general  rule  of  the  impropriety  maintenance  ot  our  free  iofliito- 
of  Executive  interference  under  a  tions ;  and  with  aa  earnest  sappB-* 
Governmeotlikeours,  where  every  cation,  that,  whatever  errors  it 
individual  enjoys  the  right  of  may  be  my  lot  to  commit,  in  dis- 
directly  petitioning  Congress ;  yet,  cfaai^g  the  arduous  duties  which 
viewing  this  case  as  one  of  a  very  have  devolved  on  me,  will  find  a 
peculiar  character,  I  deem  it  my  remedy  in  the  harmony  and  wis- 
duty  to  recommend  it  to  your  dom  of  yoor  counseb. 
frvonibte  cofi^ideratioQ.    Besides  Andrew  Jacksov*. 


Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States ^  retwming  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  enroUed  hSly  entitled  '  An  act  mi- 
ttiorizing  a  subscription  of  stock  in  the  Maunille,  Washing-- 
ton,  Paris,  and  Lexington  Turnpike  Road  Company,^  with  m$ 
objections  thereto. 

To  ihe  Hoote  of Repretentatirefc  Sincerely  friendly  to  the  im- 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  maturely  provement    of   our   country   by 

considered  the  bill  proposing  to  means  of   roads  and  canals,   I 

authorize  *  a  subscription  of  stock  regret  that  any  difference  of  opin- 

in    the    Maysvitle,   Washington,  ion  in  the  mode  of  contributing 

Paris,  and  Lexington  Turnpike  to  it  should  exist  between   as; 

Road  Company,'  and  now  return  and  if,  in  stating  this  diierence,  i 

the  same  to  the  House  of  Repre-  go  beyond  what  the  occasion  may 

sentatives,  in  which  it  originated,  be  deemed  to  call  for,  I  hope  to 

with  my  objections  to  its  passage,  find  an  apology  m  tbe  great  !■!• 
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portance  of  the  subject,  aa  im-  cooferred  by  the  ConstitiitioD, 
Mgoed  respect  for  the  high  source  ought  to  be  exercised.  The  act 
from  which  .this  brench  of  it  has  winch  I  am  called  upon  toconsid* 
efnaaated,  and  an  anxious  wish  er,  has,  therefore,  been  passed 
to  be  correctly  understood  by  my  with  a  knowledge  of  my  views  od 
constituents  in  the  discharge  of  this  question,  as  these  are  express- 
all  my  duties.  Difersity  ofsenti*  ed  in  the  message  referred  to. 
mem  among  public  functionaries.  In  that  document  the  following 
actuated  by  the  same  general  suggestions  will  be  found  : 
motives,  on  the  character  and  'After  the  extinction  of  the 
tendency  of  particular  measures,  public  debt,  it  is  not  probable  that 
is  an  incident  common  to  all  Qow*  any  adjustment  of  the  tarifl^  upon 
emments,  and  the  more  to  be  principles  satisfactory  to  the  peo- 
expected  in  one  whicli,  like  ours,  pie  of  the  Um'on,  will,  until  a 
owes  its  existence  to  the  freedom  remote  period,  if  ever,  leave  the 
of  opinion,  and  must  be  upheld  by  Oovemment  without  a  considera* 
the  eameinfluenoe.  Controlled,  as  ble  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  be- 
we  thus  ere,  by  a  highef  tribunal,  yond  what  may  be  required  for 
before  which  our  respective  acts  its  current  service.  As  then  the 
will  be  canvassed  with  the  indul-  period  approaches  when  the  appli- 
gence  due  to  the  imperfections  d*  cation  of  the  revenue  to  the  pay- 
our  nature,  and  with  that  intelli-  ment  of  debt  will  cease,  the  dis- 
gence  and  unbiassed  judgment  position  of  the  surplus  will  pre- 
wbich  are  the  true  correctives  of  sent  a  'subject  for  the  serk>us 
error,  all  ttiat  our  responsibility  deliberation  of  Congress ;  and  it 
demands  is,  that  the  public  good  may  be  fortunate  for  the  country 
should  be  the  measure  of  our  that  it  is  yet  to  be  decidea. 
views,  dictating  alike  their  frank  Considered  in  connexbn  with  the 
expressbn  and  honest  roainte-  difficulties  whwh'  have  heretofore 
nance.  attended  appropriations  for  pur- 
In  the  message  which  was  pre-  poses  of  internal  improvement, 
senteil  to  Congress  at  the  opening  and  with  those  which  this  expe- 
of  its  present  session,  I  endeavor-  rience  tells  us  will  certainly  anse, 
ed  to  exhibit  briefly  my  views  whenever  power  over  such  sub- 
upon  the  important  and  highly  jects  may  be  exercised  by  the 
interesting  subject  to  which  our  General  (jovernment,  it  is  hoped 
attention  is  now  to  be  directed,  that  it  may  lead  to  the  adoptk>n 
1  was  desirous  of  presenting  to  of  some  plan  which  will  reconcile 
the  Representatives  of  the  several  the  diversiBed  interests  of  the 
States,  in  Congress  assembled.  States,  and  strengthen  the  bonds 
the  inquiry,  whether  some  mode  which  unite  them.  Every  mem- 
could  not  be  devised,  which  would  her  of  the  Unkxi,  in  peace  and 
reconcile  the  diversity  of  opiaioo  in  war,  will  be  benefited  by  the 
oooceming  the  powers  ot  this  improvement  of  inland  navigatk>n 
Government  over  the  subject  of  and  the  construction  of  highways 
iatemal  improvement,  and  the  in  the  several  States.  Let  us 
matoer  in  wbicb  these  powers,  if  then  endeavor  to  attain  this  benefit 
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in  a  mode  which  will  be  satbfac*  iritiiig  from  the  practice  of  iie 

tory  to  all.  That  hitherto  adopted  GoverameDU  Aitboogb  freqaei*- 

has  been  deprecated  as  an  iairac*  ly  and  strenoeusly  atteeapted,  the 

don  of  the  CoiMstitutioa  by  many  power,  to  this  extent,  has  oefer 

of  our  fellow-citizens ;  while  by  been  exercised  by  the  Gpovem- 

others  it  has  been  Tiewed  as  inex-  ment  in  a  single  instance.     It  does 

pedieat.     All  feel  ttutf  it  has  been  not,  in  my  opinioo,  possess  it ;  aad 

employed  at  the  expense  of  bar*  no  biU,  tlwrefore,  which  admals  it, 

mony  in  the  Legislative  Councils*'  can  receive  my  official  saoctioa. 

And  adverting  to  the  constitation-  But,  in  the  other  view  of  the 

al  power  of  Congress  lo  make  power,  the  question  is  diffiweody 

what  I  considered  a  proper  dis-  situated.     The  ground  taken,  at 

position  of  the  surplus  revenue,  I  an  early  period  of  the  Goveni- 

subjoined  the  foltowing  remarks :  meol,  was,  'that,  whenever  BBooqr 

<  To  avoid  these  evils,  it  appears  has  been  raised  by  the  general 

to  me  d)at  the  most  safe,  just,  and  authority,  and  is  to  be  applied  te 

federal  dispositkm  which  could  be  a  particular  measure,  a  queatkMi 

made  of    the   surplus  revenue,  arises    whether    the     particular 

would  be  its  apportionment  among  measure  be  within  the  epumLimid 

the  several  States,  according  to  authorities  vested   in  Congress. 

their  ratio  of  representation  ;  and  If  it  be,  the  money  requtstte  far 

should  this  measure  not  be  found  it  may  be  applied  to  it ;  if  not,  no 

warranted   by   the    Constitt^on,  such  application  can  be  made.' 

that  it  would  be  expedient  to  pro-  The  document  m  which  thb  prin- 

pose  to  the  States  an  amendmrat  ciple  was  first   advanced   is  of 

authorizing  it.'  deservedly  high   authority,   and 

The  constitutional  power  of  the  should  be  held  in  gratefal  remem- 

Federal  Government  to  construct  brance  for  its  immediate  agency 

or  promote  works  of  ioteinal  im-  in  rescuit^  the  country  from  mudi 

provement,  presents  itself  in  two  existing  abuse,  and  for  its  oa»- 

points  of  view  :  the  first,  as  bear^  servative  effect  upon  some  of  the 

mg  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  most  valuable  principles  of  the 

States  within  whose  limits  their  Constitution.    The  symmetry  and 

execution  is  contemplated,  if  Ju-  purity  of  the  Govenieient  would, 

risdiction  of  the  territory  which  doubtless,  have  been  better  pre- 

they  may  occupy,  be  claimed  as  served,  if  this  restriction  of  the 

necessary   to  their   preservation  powerof  appropriation  could  bave 

and  use  :  the  second,  as  asserting  been  maintained  without  weaken- 

the  simple  right  to   appropriate  ing  its  ability  to  fulfil  the  general 

money  from  the  National  Treasury  objects  of  its  institution— -an  et> 

in  aid  of  such  works,  when  un-  feet  so  likely  to  attend  its  adnw- 

dertaken  by  State  authority,  sur-  sion,  notwithstanding  its  apparent 

rendering  the  claim  of  junsdic-  fitness,  that  every  subsequent  ad- 

tion.   In  the  first  view,  the  ques-  ministration  of  the  Govemmem, 

tion  of  power  is  an  open  one,  and  embracing  a  period  of  thirty  oat 

can  be  decided  without  the  em-  of  the  fertytwo  years  of  its  ensl- 

barrassments  attending  the  other,  ence,  has  adopted  a  more  enlarged 
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construction  of  tbe  power.     It  is  pcovementy  with  the  approbatioD 
not  iny  purpose  to  detain  you  by  of  every  President  of  tbe  United 
a  minute  recital  of  tbe  acts  which  States,  including  my  predecessor, 
sustain   this  assertion,  but  it  is  since  its  commencement. 
proper  that  I  should  notice  some       Independently  of  the  sanction 
of  the  most  prominent,  in  order  given  to   appropriations   for   the 
thnt  tbe  reflections  which  {hey  Cumberland  and  other  roads  and 
suggest  to  my  mind  may  be  better  objects,  under  tliis  power,  tbe  ad- 
uoderstood.  ministration  of  Mr  Madison  was 
In  the  administration   of  Mr  characterised  by   an    act  which 
Jefferson  we  have  two  examples  furnishes  the  strongest  evidence 
of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  of  his  opinion  of  its  extent.    A 
appropriation,  which,  in  the  con-  bill   was    passed    through     both 
suierations  that  led  to  their  adop-  Houses  of  Congress,  and  present- 
lion,  and  in  their  effects  upon  the  ed  for  bis  £|pprovaI,  '  setting  apart 
public  mind,  have  had  a  greateir  and    pledging   certain  funds  for 
agency  in  marking  the  character  consti-ucting  roads  and  canals,  and 
of  the  power,  than   any   subse-  improving  the  navigation  of  water 
quent  events.    I   allude  to   the  courses,  in  order  to  facilitate,  pro- 
payjnent  of    fifteen   millions  of  mote,  and  give  ^curity  to  internal 
doJIars  for  the  purchase  of  Louis-  commerce    among    the    several 
iana,  and  to  the  original  appropria-  States ;  and  to  render  more  easy, 
tioo  for  tbe  construction  of  tbe  and  less  expensive,  the  means  andL 
Cumberland  Road ;  tbe  latter  act  provisions  for  tbe   common    der^ 
deriving  much  weight  from  tbe  fence.'      Regarding  the   bill   as 
acqiiiescence  and  approbation  of  asserting  a  power  in  the  Federal 
tbsee  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Government  to   construct   roads 
original  members  of  the  Confed-  and  canals  within  the  limits  of  the 
eraey,   expressed  through   their  States  in  which  they  were  roade» 
respective  Legislatures.  Although  he  objected  to  its  passage,  on  the 
the   circumstances  of  the  latter  ground  of  its  unconstitutionality,. 
case  may  be  such  as  to  deprive  declaring  that  the  assent  of  the 
so  muoh  of  it  as  relates  to  the  respective  States,   in   the   mode 
actual  construction  of  the  road,  provided  by  tbe  bill,  could   not 
of  tbe  force  of  an  obligatory  ex-  confer   tbe  power   in   question  ; 
position  of  tbe   Constitution,   it  that  the  only  cases  in  which  the 
must,  nevertheless,  be   admitted  consent  and  cession  of  particular 
that,  so  far  as  the  mere  appropria-  States  can  extend  the  power  of 
tioD  of  money  is  concerned,  they  Congress,  are  those  speci6ed  and 
pseseot  the  principle  in  its  most  provided  for  in  the  Constitution ; 
iiaposiog  aspect      No  less  than  and  superadding  to  these  avowals, 
twoDtythree  different  laws  have  his  opinion,  that  '  a  restriction  of 
been  passed  through  all  the  forms  the  power   ''  to  provide  for  the 
of  tbe  Consdtution,  appropriating  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  fare,"  to  cases  which  are  to  be 
balf  of  dollars  out  of  the  National  provided  for  by  the  expenditure 
Treasury  in  support  of  that  im-  of  money,  would  still  leave  within, 
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the  legislative  power  of  Congress,  last  admiQistration  are  of  soeh 
all  the  great  and  most  important  recent  date  as  to  render  a  paitieo- 
measures  of  Crovernfnent,  money  lar  reference  to  them  onnecessary. 
being  the  ordinary  and  necessary  It  is  well  known  that  the  appro- 
means  of  carrying  them  into  ex-  priating  power,  to  the  utmost  ex- 
ecution.' I  have  not  been  able  tent  which  had  been  claimed  for 
to  consider  these  declarations  in  it  b  relation  to  internal  improve- 
any  other  point  of  view,  than  as  ments,  was  fully  recognised  and 
a  concession  that  the  right  of  exercised  by  it. 
appropriation  is  not  limited  by  This  brief  reference  to  knowo 
the  power  to  carry  into  efiect  the  facts  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
measure  for  which  the  money  is  difficulty,  if  not  impracticability, 
asked,  as  was  formerly  contended,  of  bringing  back  the  operatkms 
The  views  of  Mr  Monroe  upon  of  the  Government  to  the  con- 
this  subject  were  not  left  to  infer-  struction  of  the  ConstitutioD  set 
ence.  During  his  administration  up  in  1798,  assuming  that  to  be 
a  bill  was  passed  through  both  its  true  reading,  in  relation  to  the 
Houses  of  Congress,  conferring  power  under  consideratioa  :  thus 
the  jurisdiction  and  prescribing  giving  an  admonitory  proof  of  tfae 
the  mode  by  which  the  Federal  force  of  implication,  and  the  De- 
Government  should  exercise  it,  cessity  of  guarding  the  Ccmsdtu- 
in  the  case  of  the  Cumberiand  tion  with  sleepless  vigHaoce, 
road.  He  returned  it,  with  ob-  against  the  authority  of  preced- 
jections  to  its  passage,  and,  in  ents  which  have  not  the  sanctioo 
assigning  them,  took  occasion  to  ofits  most  plainly  defined  powers, 
say,  that,  in  the  early  stages  of  For,  although  it  is  the  duty  of  aH 
the  Grovernment,  he  had  inclined  to  look  to  that  sacred  instruineDt, 
to  the  construction  that  it  had  no  instead  of  the  statute  book ;  to 
right  to  expend  money  except  in  repudiate,  at  all  times,  encroacb- 
the  performance  of  acts  author-  ments  upon  its  spirit,  which  are 
ized  by  the  other  specific  grants  too  apt  to  be  effected  by  the  cod- 
of  power,  according  to  a  strict  juncture  of  peculiar  and  fiiciHtat- 
construction  of  them  ;  but  that,  on  ing  circumstances,  it  is  not  less 
further  reflectbn  and  observation,  true,  that  the  public  good  and  the 
his  mind  had  undergone  a  change ;  nature  of  our  political  institutkxB 
tiiat  his  opinion  then  was,  '  that  require,  that  individual  difiereoees 
Congress  have  an  unlimited  power  should  yield  to  a  well  settled  ao- 
to  raise  money,  and  that,  in  its  quiescence  of  the  people  and 
appropriation,  they  have  a  discre-  confederated  authorities,  in  par^ 
tionary  power,  restricted  only  by  ticular  constructions  of  the  On- 
'the  duty  to  appropriate  it  to  pur-  stitution,  on  doubtful  points.  NoC 
poses  of  common  defence,  and  to  concede  this  much  to  the  apirit 
of  general,  not  local  —  national,  of  our  institutions,  would  impair 
not  State  benefit ;'  and  this  was  their  stability,  and  defeat  Ae  ob- 
avowed  to  be  the  governing  prin-  jects  of  the  Consdtudon  itself, 
ciple  through  the  residue  ot  his  The  bill  before  roe  does  not 
administration.    The  views  of  the  call  for  a  more  deibite  opinioQ 
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upon  the  particular  circumstances  imtioaal.     It  has  no  connexion 

which  will  warrant  appropriations  with    any  established    system  of 

of  money   by   Congress,  to  aid  improvements  ;     is    exclusively 

works  of  internal  improvement :  within  the  limits  of  a  State,  start- 

fbr  although  the  extension  of  the  ing  at  a  point  on  the  Ohio  river, 

power  to  apply   money   beyond  and  running  out  sixty  miles  to  an 

that  of  carrying  into  effect  the  interior  town ;  and  even  as  far  as 

*  object  for  which  it  b  appropriated,  the  State  is  interested,  conferring 

has,  as  we  have  seen,  been  long  partial  instead  of  general  advan- 

claimed   and    exercised   by   the  tages. 

Federal  Grovernment,  yet  such  Considering  the  magnitude  and 
graats  have  always  been  profess-  importance  of  the  power,  and 
edJy  under  the  control  of  the  the  embarrassments  to  which, 
general  principle,  that  the  works  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing, 
which  ro^ht  be  thus  aided,  should  its  exercise  must,  necessarily,  be 
be  '  of  a  general,  not  local  —  subjected,  the  real  friends  of  in- 
national,  not  State  character.'  ternal  improvement  dught  not  to  be 
A  disregard  of  this  distinction  willing  to  confide  it  to  accident 
would  of  necessity  lead  to  the  and  chance.  What  is  properly 
siibversion  of  the  federal  system,  national  iaits  character,  or  other- 
Tbat  even  this  is  an  unsafe  one^  wise,  is  an  inquiry  which  is  often 
arbitrary  in  its  nature,  and  liable,  extremely  difficult  of  solution. 
consequently,  to  great  abuses,  is  The  appropriations  of  one  year, 
too  obvious  to  require  the  con-  for  an  object  which  is  considered 
firmation  of  experience.  It  is,  national,  may  be  rendered  nuga- 
bowever,  sufficiently  definite  and  tory,  by  the  refusal  of  a  succeed- 
inipejrative  to  my  mind,  to  forbid  ing  Congress  to  continue  the  work, 
my  approbation  of  any  bill  having  on  the  ground  that  it  is  local, 
the  character  of  the  one  under  No  aid  can  be  derived  from  the 
consideration.  I  have  given  to  intervention  of  corporations.  The 
its  provisions  all  the  reflection  question  regards  the  character  of 
demanded  by  a  just  regard  for  the  the  work,  not  that  of  those  by 
interests  of  those  of  our  fellow-  whom  it  is  to  be  accomplished. 
citizens  who  have  desired  its  pas-  Notwithstanding  the  union  of  the 
sage,  and  by  the  respect  which  Grovernment  with  the  corporation, 
is  due  to  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  by  whose  immediate  agency  any 
the  Government;  but  I  am  not  work  of  internal  improvement  is 
able  to  view  it  in  any  other  light  carried  on,  the  inquiry  will  still 
than  as  a  measure  of  purely  local  remain  —  is  it  national,  and  con- 
character  ;  or,  if  it  can  be  con-  ducive  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
stdered  national^  that  no  further  — or  local,  and  operating  only 
distinction  between  the  appropri-  to  the  advantage  of  a  portion  of 
ate  duties  of  the  General  and  the  Union  ? 
State  Crovernments  need  be  at-  But,  ahhough  I  might  not  feel 
tempted  :  for  there  can  be  no  it  to  be  my  official  duty  to  inter- 
beal  interest  that  may  not  with  pose  the  Executive  veto  to  the 
equal  proprie^  be  denominated  passage  of  a  bill,  appropriating 
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money  for  the  construction  of  such  which  have  passed  into  laws,  and 
works  as  are  authorized  by  the  those  which,  in  all  probability, 
States,  and  are  national  in  their  will  pass  before  the  adjoornmem 
character,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  of  Congress,  anticipate  appropri- 
understood  as  expressing  an  opin-  ations  which,  with  the  ordinary 
ion,  that  it  is  expedient,  at  this  expenditures  for  the  support  of 
time,  for  the  General  Government  Government,  will  exceed  coo- 
to  embark  in  a  system  of  this  siderably  the  amount  in  the  Treas- 
kind ;  and,  anxious  that  my  con-  ury  for  the  year  1830.  Thus, 
stituents  should  be  possessed  of  while  we  are  dtmiDisbiog  the 
my  views  on  this,  as  well  as  on  revenue  by  a  reduction  of  Ae 
all  other  subjects  which  they  have  duties  on  tea,  cofiee,  and  cocoa, 
commiued  to  my  discretion,  I  shall  the  appropriations  for  internal 
state  them  frankly  and  briefly,  improvement  are  increasing  be- 
Besides  many  minor  considera-  Vpnd  the  available  means  of  tbe 
tions,  there  are  two  prominent  Treasury  ;  and  if  to  this  calcuh- 
views  of  the  subject  which  have  tion  be  added  the  amounts  con- 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  my  tained  in  bills  which  are  pending 
mind,  which,  I  think,  are  well  before  the  two  Houses,  it  may  be 
entitled  to  your  serious  attention,  safely  affirmed  that  ten  oiiHfons 
and  will,  I  hope,  be  maturely  of  dollars  would  not  make  ap 
weighed  by  the  people.  the    excess   over  the  Treasury 

From  the  official  communica-  receipts,  unless  the  payment  of 
tion  submitted  to  you,  it  appears,  the  national  debt  be  postponed, 
that,  if  no  adverse  and  unforeseen  and  the  means  now  pledged  to 
<U)ntingency  happens  in  our  foreign  that  object  applied  to  those  enu*- 
relations,  and  no  unusual  diversion  merated  in  these  bills.  Without 
be  made  of  the  funds  set  apart  a  well-regulated  system  of  imei^ 
for  the  payment  of  the  national  nal  improvement,  this  exbaostiog 
debt,  we  may  look  with  confi-  mode  of  appropriation  isnotlittely 
dence  to  its  entire  extinguishment  to  be  avoided,  and  the  plain  conse- 
in  the  short  period  of  fonf  years,  quence  must  be,  either  a  continu- 
The  extent  to  which  this  pleasing  ance  of  the  national  debt,  or  a 
anticipation  is  dependent  upon  resort  to  additional  taxes, 
the  policy  which  may  be  pursued  Although  many  of  the  States, 
in  relation  to  measures  of  the  with  a  laudable  zeal,  and  nnder 
character  of  the  one  now  under  the  influence  of  an  enlightened 
consideration,  must  be  obvious  to  policy,  are  successfully  applying 
all,  and  equally  so,  that  the  events  their  separate  eflbrts  to  works  of 
of  the  present  session  are  well  this  character,  the  desire  to  enlist 
calculated  to  awaken  ptiblic  so-  the  aid  of  the  General  Grovem- 
licitude  upon  the  subject.  By  ment  in  the  construction  of  ^icb 
the  statement  from  the  Treasury  as  from  their  nature  ought  k>  de- 
Department,  and  those  from  the  volve  upon  it,  and  to  which  tfie 
Clerks  of  the  Senate  and  House  means  of  the  individual  States 
of  Representatives,  herewith  sub-  ire  inadequate,  is  both  rational 
mitted,  it  appears  that  the  bills  and  patriotic ;  and,  if  that  desire 
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is  not  gratified  now,  it  does  not  timately  contribute  to  make  us 
follow  tbat  it  never  will  be.  The  independent  of  foreign  nations, 
general  intelligence  and  public  for  articles  of  prime  necessity, 
spirit  of  the  American  people  fur-  by  the  encouragement  of  their 
Dish  a  sure  guarantee,  that,  at  the  growth  and  manufacture  at  home, 
proper  time,  this  policy  will  be  They  have  been  cheerfully  borne, 
made  to  prevail  unoer  circumstan-^  because  they  were  thought  to  be 
ces  more  auspicious  to  its  success-  necessary  to  the  support  of  Gov- 
ful  prosecution  than  those  which  ernment,  and  the  payment  of  tlie 
now  exist.  But,  great  as  this  ob-  debts  unavoidably  incurred  in  the 
ject  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  not  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of 
only  one  which  demands  the  fos-  our  national  rights  and  liberties. 
termg  care  of  the  Grovemment.  But  have  we  a  right  to  calculate 
The  preservation  and  success  of  on  the  same  cheerful  acquiescence, 
the  Kepublican  principle  rest  with  when  it  is  known  that  the  neces- 
U8.  To  elevate  its  character,  and  sity  for  their  continuance  would 
extend  its  influence,  rank  among  cease,  were  it  not  for  irregular, 
our  most  important  duties ;  and  improvident,  and  unequal  appro- 
tbe  best  means  to  accomjdish  this  priations  of  the  public  funds  ? 
desirable  end,  are  those  which  Will  not  the  people  demand,  as 
will  rivet  the  attachment  of  our  they  have  a  right  to  do,  such  a 
citizens  to  the  government  of  their  prudent  system  of  expenditure  as 
choice,  by  the  comparative  light-  will  pay  the  debts  of  the  Union, 
ness  of  ti^ir  public  burthens,  and  and  authorize  the  reduction  of 
by  the  attraction  which  the  supe-  every  tax  to  as  low  a  point  as  the 
rior  success  of  its  operations  will  wise  observance  of  the  necessity 
present  to  the  admiration  and  re-  to  protect  that  portion  of  our 
spect  of  the  world.  Through  the  manufactures  and  labor,  whose 
favor  of  an  overruling  and  indul-  prosperity  is  essential  to  our  na- 
gent  Providence,  our  country  is  tional  safety  and  independence, 
blessed  with  general  prosperity,  will  allow?  When  the  National 
and  our  citizens  exempted  from  the  debt  is  paid,  the  duties  upon  those 
pressure  of  taxation,  which  other  articles  which  we  do  not  raise 
less  favored  portions  of  the  human  may  be  repealed  with  safety,  and 
family,  are  obliged  to  bear ;  yet,  still  leave,  I  trust,  without  oppres- 
it  is  true,  that  many  of  the  taxes  sion  to  any  section  of  the  country, 
collected  from  our  citizens,throu£h  an  accumulating  surplus  fimd, 
the  medium  of  imposts,  have,  lor  which  may  be  beneficially  applied 
a  considerable  period,  been  oner-  to  some  well  digested  system  of 
ocis«  In  many  particulars,  these  improvement, 
taxes  have  borne  severely  upon  Under  this  view,  the  question, 
the  laboring  and  less  prosperous  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
clasaes  of  the  community,  being  Federal  Government  can,  or  ought 
imposed  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  embark  in  the  construction  of 
and  this,  too,  in  cases  where  the  roads  and  canals,  and  the  ex- 
burthen  was  not  relieved  by  the  tent  to  which  it  may  impose  bur- 
consciousness,  that  it  would  ul-  thens  on  the  people    Ax  these 

a* 
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purposes,  mzj  he  presented  od  hzto  no  relatioii  to  aoy  geoefii 

Its  own  merits,  free  of  all  disguise,  sjrstem     of    iinprorefiwnt,     sad 

and    of   every    embarrassment,  whose  good  eSteu  mmi  of  ncct 

except  sucb  as  maj  arise  from  the  shy  be  very  Kmited*     In  the  b«iK 

Constitution     itself.       Assuming  view  of  these  appropritfiOQS)  the 

<bese  suggestions  to  be  correct,  abuses  to  which  tbey   lead  far 

will  not  oar  constituents  require  Exceed  tbe  good  whierh  tbejr  U9 

the  observance  of  a  course  by  capable  of  promofiog.   Tbeyam^ 

wbieb    they    can    be    eifected  ?  be  resorted  to  as  artful  expedients 

Ought  th^y  not  to  requhre  it?  to  shift    upoa  tbe  Grovemmem 

With  the  best  disposition  to  aid,  the  losses  of  unsuccessful  privaie 

as  far  as  I  can  conscientiously,  in  speculation,  and  thus,  bj  tskm- 

i^rtherance  of  works  of  internal  tering  to  personal  ambitioa  aad 

improvement,  my  opinion  is,  that  self-aggrandizement,  teod  lo  sap 

the  soundest  views  of  national  tbe  fotmdations  of  public  vtftae, 

policy  at  this  time,  point  to  such  and  taint  tbe  adtainisamoa  of  tlie 

a  course.     Besides  the  avoidance  Government  with  a  demoralising 

of  an   evil  influence   upon    the  ii^uence. 

local   concerns  of  the  country.       In  tbe  other  view  of  tbe  atibjeet^ 

how  solid  is  the  advantage  which  and  the  only  remaining  one  vriridi 

the  Government  will  reap  from  it  it  is  my  intention  to  present  at  this 

In  the  elevation  of  its  character !  time,  is  involved  the  expedgeaey 

How  gratifying  the  efiect  of  pre-  of  embarking  in  a  system  of  iaier- 

senting  to  the  world  the  sublime  nal  improvement  witboat  a  pra- 

spectacle  of  a  republic,  of  more  vious  amendment  of  tbe  Coosiiui- 

;than   twelve   millions   of   happy  tion,  explaining  and  defiohig  the 

Mople,  in  the  fiftyfourth  year  of  precise   powers  of  the  Federal 

lier  existence — after  having  pass-  Government  over  it.    Assumiiig 

ed  through  two  protracted  wars,  the  right  to  appropriate  mon^  to 

the  one  for  the  acquisition,  and  aid  in  the  cofistruetion  of  natiMl 

the  other  for  the  maintenance  of  works,  to  be  warranted  by  cfae 

Kberty —  free  from  debt,  and  with  cotemporaneous    ami    continued 

all  her  immense  resources  unfet-  expositk)n  of  tbe  CoostitutiDo,  ks 

tered !     What  a  salutary  influence  insufficiency  for  tbe  ^  suecessfiil 

would  not  such  an  exhibition  ex-  prosecution  of  them  niuac  be  ad- 

«rcise  upon  the  cause  of  liberal  milted  by  all  candid  minds.     If 

principles    and   free  government  we  look  to  usage  to  define  tbe 

ibroughout  the   world !     Would  extent  of  the  right,  that  will  be 

\Wetnot  ourselves  find,  in  its  effect,  found  so  varient,  and  embracing 

;an  additional  guarantee,  that  our  so  much  that  has  been  overruled, 

f)olitical  institutions  will  be  trans-  as  to  involve  the  whole  subject  in 

niitted  to  tbe  most  remote  pos-  great  tmcertiinty,  and  to  render 

>r!ty  without  tdecay  ?    A  course  the  execution  ot  our  rrapectite 

tt        loiic^'d^iined  to  witness  events  duties  in  relation  to  it,   replete 

of  \        these  cannot  be  benefited  by  withdi£cuhy  aixl  embarrassment. 

like         «8lft(io^i   winch  tolerates  a  it  b  in  regard  to  sucb  woi4cs,  and 

ft  le£^     ^e  bf  appropriations  that  tbe  ae^piisition  of  additional  teni- 
gcrarnbi 
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torjj  that  the  practice  obtained  ks^  comtkutional  compacts  canoot  be 
first  iboting.  lo  most,  if  not  all  obtained  from  coraoQUDities  Uke 
other  disputed  questioos  of  appro-  ours,  it  need  not  be  anticipated 
prtatton,  the  construction  of  the  elsewhere ;  and  the  cause  in 
Constitution  may  be  regarded  as  which  there  has  been  so  much 
nDsettied,  if  the  right  to  apply  martyrdom,  and  from  which  so 
money,  in  the  enumerated  cases,  much  was  expected  by  the  firieods 
b  placed  on  the  ground  of  usage,  of  liberty,  may  be  abandoned  : 
This  subject  has  been  one  of  and  the  degrading  truth,  that  man 
much,  and  1  may  add  painful  re-  is  unfit  for  self-government,  ad^ 
flection  to  me.  It  has  bearings  mitted.  And  this  will  be  the  case, 
that  are  well  calculated  to  exert  a  if  ewpediency  be  made  a  rule 
powerful  influence  upon  our  hith-  of  construction  in  interpreting  the 
erto  prospeoous  system  of  govern-  Constitution.  Power,  in  no  gov- 
ment,  and  which  on  some  ac-  ernment,  could  desire  a  better 
counts,  may  even  excite  despon-  shield  for  the  insidious  advances 
<lency  in  the  breastof  an  American  which  it  is  ever  ready  to  make 
citizen.  I  will  not  detain  you  upon  the  checks  that  are  designed 
with  professions  of  zeal  in  the  to  restrain  its  action, 
cause  of  Internal  Improvements.  But  I  do  not  entertain  such 
If  to  be  their  friend  is  a  virtue,  gloomy  apprehensions.  If  it  be 
which  deserves  commendation,  the  wish  of  the  people  that  the 
our  country  is  blessed  with  an  construction  of  roads  and  canals 
abundance  of  it :  for  I  do  not  should  be  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
suppose  there  is  an  intelligent  citi-  eral  Government,  it  is  not  only 
sen  who  does  not  wish  to  see  highly  eKpedient,but indispensably 
them  flourish.  But  though  all  are  necessary,  that  a  previous  amend- 
thetr  friends,  but  few,  I  trust,  are  ment  of  the  Constitution,  delegat- 
unn>indful  of  the  means  by  which  ing  the  necessary  power,  and  de- 
tbey  should  be. promoted  :  none  fining  and  restricting  its  exercise 
certainly  are  so  degenerate  as  to  with  reference  to  the  sovereignty 
desire  their  success  at  the  cost  of  of  the  States,  should  be  made, 
that  sacred  instrument,  with  the  Without  it,  nothing  extensively 
preservation  of  which  is  indissolu-  useful  can  be  efikcted.  The 
Uy  bound  our  country's  hopes,  right  to  exercise  as  much  jurisdic- 
If  diflerent  impressions  are  enter-  tion  as  is  necessary  to  preserve 
tained  in  any  quarter ;  if  it  is  ex-  the  works,  and  to  raise  funds  by 
pected  that  the  people  of  this  the  collection  of  tolls  to  keep 
cxMintry ,  reckless  of  their  constitu-  them  in  repair  cannot  be  dispensed 
tional  obligations,  will  prefer  their  with.  The  Cumberland  road 
local  interest  to  the  principles  of  should  be  an  instructive  admoni- 
tbe  Union,  such  expectations  will  tion  of  the  consequences  of  acting 
in  the  end  be  disappointed  ;  or,  if  without  this  right.  Year  after 
it  be  not  so,  then  indeed  has  the  year,  contests  are  witnessed,  grow- 
world  but  little  to  hope  from  the  ing  out  of  eflbrts  to  obtain  the 
example  of  free  government,  necessary  appropriations  for  com- 
When  an  honest  observance  of  pleting  and  repairing  this  useful 
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work.    While  poe  Congress  may  for  the  exercise  of  power  by  the 

claim  and  exercise  the  power,  a  constituted  authorities,  while  those, 

succeeding  one  may  deny  it,  and  for  whose  benefit  it  is  to  be  exer- 

ibis  fluctuation  of  opinion  must  be  cised,  have  not  conferred  it,  and 

unavoidably  fatal  to  any  scheme,  may  not  be  wiUing  to  confer  it. 

which,  from  its  ext^it,  would  pro-  It  would  seem  to  me  that  an  booest 

mote  the  interests  and  elevate  the  application  of  the  conceded  pow- 

character  of  the  country.    The  ers  of  the  General  Government  to 

experience  of  the  past  has  shown  the  advancement  of  the  common 

that  the  opinion  of  Congress  is  weal,  presents  a  sufficient  scope  to 

subject  to  such  fluctuations.  satisfy  a    reasonable    ambition. 

If  it  be  the  desire  of  the  people  The  difficulty  and  supposed  im- 

that  the  agency  of  the  Federal  practicability    of    obtaining    an 

Government  should  be  confined  amendment  of  the  Constitution  in 

to  the  appropriation  of  money,  in  this  respect,  is,  I  firmly  believe,  in 

aid  of  such  undertakings,  in  vir-  a  great  degree,  unfounded.     The 

tue  of  State  authorities,  then  the  time  has  never  ^et  been,  when  the 

occasion,  the  manner,  and  the  ex-  patriotism  and  intelligence  of  the 

tent  of  the  appropriations,  should  American  people  were  not  fully 

be  made  the  subject  of  constitu-  equal  to  the  greatest  exigency, 

tk>nal  regulation.      This  is.  the  and  it  never  will,  when  the  subject 

more  necessary,  in  order  that  they  calling  forth  their  interposition  is 

may  be  equitable  among  the  sev-  plainly  presented  to  them.     To 

eral   States ;   promote  harmony  do  so  with  the  questions  involved 

between  different  sections  of  the  in  this  bill,  and  to  urge  them  to  an 

Union  and  their  Representatives ;  early,  zealous,  and  full  considera- 

preserve  other  parts  of  the  Consti-  tion  of  their  deep  importance,  is 

tution  from  being  undermined  by  in  my  estimation,  among  the  high- 

the  exercise  of  doubtful  powers,  est  of  our  duties, 

or  the  too  great  extension  of  those  A  supposed  connexion  between 

which  are  not  so ;  and  protect  the  appropriations   for   internal     im- 

whole  subject  against  the  delete-  provement  and  the  system  of  pro- 

rious  influence  of  combinations  to  tecting  duties,  growing  out  of  the 

carry  by  concert,  measures  which,  anxieties  of  those  more  immedi- 

considered  by  themselves,  might  ately  interested  in  their  success, 

meet  but  litde  countenance.  has  given  rise  to  suggestions  which 

That  a  constitutional  adjustment  it  is  proper  I  shoiw  notice  on  this 
of  this  power,  upon  equitable  prin-  occasion.  My  opinions  on  these 
ciples,  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  de-  subjects  have  never  been  conceal- 
sirable  can  scarcely  be  doubted ;  ed  from  those  who  had  a  right  to 
nor  can  it  fail  to  be  promoted  by  know  them.  Those  which  I  have 
every  sincere  friend  to  the  success  entertained  on  the  latter  have  fre- 
of  our  political  institutions.  In  no  quently  placed  me  in  opposition 
Government  are  appeals  to  the  to  individuals  as  well  as  oommuni- 
source  of  power,  in  cases  of  real  ties,  whose  claims  upon  my  friend- 
doubt  more  suitable  than  in  ours,  ship  and  gratitude  are  of  the 
No  good  motive  can  be  assigned  strongest  character ;  but  I  trust 
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there  has  been  nothing  in   my  means  of  large  appropriations,  as 

public  Jife  which  has  exposed  me  a  substitute  for  the  security  which 

to  the  suspicion  of  being  thought  the  system  derives  from  the  prin- 

capable  of  sacrificing  my  views  of  cipieson  which  it  has  hitherto  been 

duty    to   private    considerations,  sustained.     Such  a  course  would 

however   strong  they  may  have  certainly  indicate  either  an  unrea* 

been,  or  deep  the  regrets  which  sonable  distrust  of  the  people,  or  a 

they  are  capable  of  exciting.  consciousness  that  the  system  does 

As  long  as  the  encouragement  not  possess  sufficient  soundness  for 

of  domestic  manufactures  is  di-  its  support,  if  left  to  their  volun- 

rected    to  national  ends,  it  shall  tary  choice  and  its  own  merits, 

receive  from  me  a  temperate  but  Those  who  suppose  that  any  po- 

steady  support.    There  is  no  ne-  licy   thus   founded   can  be  lone 

cessary  connexion  between  it  and  upheld  in  this  country,  have  looked 

the  system  of  appropriations.    On  upon  its  history  with  eyes  very 

the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me  that  difierent  from  mine.    This  policy, 

the  supposition  of  their  dependence  like  every  other,  must  abide  the 

upon  each  other  is  calculated  to  will  of  the  people,  who  wit)  not 

excite  the  prejudices  of  the  public  be  likely  to   allow   any   device, 

against  both.    The  former  is  su^  however  specious,  to  conceal  its 

tained  on  the  grounds  of  its  conr-  character  and  tendency, 

sistency  with  the  letter  and  spirit  In  presenting  these  opinions  I 

of  the  Constitution,  of  its  origra  have  spoken  with  the  freedom  and 

being  traced  to  the  assent  of  all  candor  which  I  thought  the  occa- 

the  parties  to  the  original  compact,  sion  for  their  expression  called  for, 

and  of  its  having  the  support  and  and  now  respectfully  return  the 

approbation  of  a  majority  of  the  bill  which  has  been  under  consid->~ 

1>eople ;  on  which  account,  it  b  at  eration,  for  your  further  deHbera^ 

east  entitled  to  a  fair  experiment,  tion  and  judgment. 

The  suggestions  to  which  I  have  Akdruw  Jackson, 

alluded  refer  to  a  (breed  contnwH  jj    ^  jqjq^ 

ance    of  the  national  debt,  by  '      ' 


A  Treaty  ofPeate^  FriendMp^  Commeree^  and  JVmngatum^  between 
the  United  States  of  America^  and  U%$  Mcgesty  the  Emperor  of 
BraxU. 

iv  i&e  ntaM  of  the  M<>Et  Holy  aad  liifi-  resolved  to  fix,  in  a  manner  clear, 

vybfo  Triahy.  distinct,   and   positive,  the  rales 

wbtcb  shell  in  future  be  religiously 

T%e  United  States  of  America  observed  between  the  one  and 

and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  other,  by  means  of  a  Treafy, 

Brazil,  desiring  to  establish  a  firm  or  General  Convention  of  Peace, 

and  permanent  peace  and  firiend--^  Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navi- 

ship  between  both  nations,  have  gatioo. 
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For  thb  most  desirable  objoct,  who  shall  eojoy  the  same  freeljr, 
the  Preskleaf  of  the  United  States  if  the  coacession  was  freely  made, 
has  conferred  full  power  on  Wil-  or  oo  allowing  the  same  compen- 
liani  Tudor  their  Charged' Afiaires  sation,  if  the  concessioD  was  con- 
ai  the  Court  of  Brazil ;  and  His  ditional.  It  is  understood,  bow- 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  ever,  that  the  relations  and  coo- 
on  the  Most  Illustrious  and  Most  ventions  which  now  exist  or  aiaj 
Excellent  Marquez  of  Aracaty,  a  hereafter  exist  between  Brazil 
member  of  his  Council,  Gentleman  and  Portugal,  shall  form  an  exc^ 
of  the  Imperial  Bed-chamber,  tion  to  thb  article. 
Councillor  of  the  Treasury,  Grand  Aet.  3.  The  two  high  cootracl- 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Aviz,  Sen-  ing  parties  being  likewise  desirous 
ator  of  the  Empire,  Minister  and  of  placing  the  commerce  and  navi- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  gationof their respectivecountries, 
Afiiurs,  and  Miguel  de  Souza  on  the  liberal  basis  of  perfect 
Mello  e  Ahrim,  a  member  of  his  equality  and  reciprocity,  mutuaUy 
Council,  Commander  of  the  Order  agree,  that  the  citizens  and  sub- 
of  Aviz,  KjMgbt  of  the  Imperial  jeccs  of  each  may  frequent  all  the 
Order  of  the  Cross,  Chief  of  coasts  and  countries  of  the  other. 
Division  in  the  Imperial  National  and  reside  and  trade  there  in  all 
Ifavy,  Minister  and  Secretary  of  kinds  of  produce,  manufactures 
State  for  the  Marine,  who  after  and  merchandise :  and  they  shall 
having  exchanged  their  said  full  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privil^^  and 
powers,  in  due  and  proper  form,  exemptions,  in  navigation  and 
bave  agreed  to  the  following  arti-  commerce,  which  native  citizens 
/Cles :  or  subjects  do,   or  shall  enjoy. 

Article  1.  There  ^hall  be  a  submitting  themselves  to  the  laws, 
perfect,  firm  and  inviolable  peace  decrees,  and  usages,  there  estab- 
and  friendship  between  the  United  lished,  to  which  native  citizens  or 
States  of  America  and  their  citi-  subiects  are  subjected.  But  it  is 
zens,  and  His  Imperial  Majesty,  understood  that  this  article  does 
his  successors  and  subjects,  not  include  the  coastbg  trade  of 
throughout  their  possessions  and  either  country,  the  regulation  of 
territories  respectively,  without  which  is  reserved  by  the  parties 
distinction  ofpersons  or  places.      respectively,  according  to  their 

Art.  2.  The  United  States  of  own  separate  laws. 
America,  and  His  Majesty  the  Art.  4.  They  likewise  ag^e 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  desiring  to  that  whatever  kind  of  produce, 
live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  all  manufactures,  or  merchandise,  of 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  by  any  foreign  country,  can  be  from 
ipeans  of  a  policy  frank  and  time  to  time,  lawfully  imported 
equaUy  friendly  with  all,  engage  into  the  United  States,  in  their 
mutually,  not  to  grant  any  partic-  own  vessels,  may  be  also  imported 
iilar  favor  to  other  nations  in  re-  in  vessels  of  Brazil :  and  that  no 
spect  of  commerce  and  navigation,  higher  or  other  duties  upon  the 
which  shall  not  inunediately  be-  tonnage  of  tlie  vessel  and  her  car- 
come  common  to  tl^  other  party,  go,  shall  be  levied  and  collected. 
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whether  the  importation  be  made  on  the  like  articles,  being  the  pro- 
in  the  vessels  of  the  one  country  duce  or  manufactures  of  any  other 
or  the  other.   And  in  like  manner,  foreign  country  :    nor  shall  any 
that  whatever  kind  of  produce,  higher  or  other  duties,  or  charges 
manufactures,  or  merchandise  of  be  imposed  in  either  of  the  two 
any  foreign  country,  can  be  from  countries,  on  the  exportation  of 
time  to  time,  lawfully   imported  any  articles  to  the  United  States, 
into  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  in  its  or  to  the   Empire  of  Brazil  re- 
own  vessels,  may  be  also  imported  spectively,  than  such  as  are  paya- 
in  vessels  of  the  United  States :  ble  on  the  exportation  of  the  like 
Hod  that  no  higher  or  other  duties  article  to  any  other  foreign  country : 
upon  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel  nor  shall  any  prohibition  be  im- 
and  her  cargo,  shall  be  levied  or  posed  on  the  exportation  or  im- 
coUected  whether  the  importation  portation  of  any  articles,  the  pro- 
be made  in  vessels  of  the  one  duce  or  manufactures  of  the  United 
country,  or  of  the  other.     And  States,  or  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil, 
they  agree  that  whatever  may  be  to  or  from  the  territories  of  the 
lawfully  exported,  or  re-exported  United  States,  or  to  or  from  the 
from  the  one  country  in  its  own  territories  ofthe  Empire  of  Brazil, 
vessels,  to  any  foreign  country,  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to 
may  in  like  manner,  be  exported  all  other  nations. 
or  re-exported  in  the  vessels  of  Art.  6.   It  is  likewise  agreed, 
the  other  country.  And  the  same  that  it  shall  be  wholly  free  for  all 
bounties,  duties,  and  drawbacks,  merchants,  commanders  of  ships, 
shall  be   allowed  and  collected,  and  other  citizens  or  subjects  of 
whether  such  exportation,  or  re-  both  countries,  to  manage  them- 
exportation,  be  made  in  vessels  of  selves  their  own  business,  in  all 
the  United  States,  or  of  the  Em-  the  ports  and  places  subject  to  the 
pire  of  Brazil.     The  government  jurisdiction  of  each  other,  as  well 
ofthe  United  States  however  con-  with  respect  to  the  consignment 
siderinff  the  present  state  of  the  and  sale  of  their  goods  and  mer- 
navigation  of  Brazil,  agrees  that  a  chandise  by  wholesale  or  retail,  as 
vessel  shall    be    considered    as  with  respect  to  the  loading,  unload- 
Brazilian  when    the    proprietor  ing  and  sending  off  their  ships ; 
and  captain  are  subjects  of  Brazil  they  being  in  all  these  cases  to  be 
and  the  papers  are  in  legal  form,  treated  as  citizens  or  subjects  of 
Art.  5.    No  higher  or  other  the  country  in  which  they  reside, 
duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  or  at  least  to  be  placed  on  a  foot- 
importation  into  the  United  States,  ing  with  the  subjects  or  citizens  of 
of  any  articles  the   produce  or  the  most  favored  nation, 
manuraotures  of  the  Empire  of  Art.  7.  The  citizens  and  sub- 
Brazil,   and  no  bigfaer  or  other  jects  of  neither  of  the  contracting 
duties  shall  foe  imposed  on  the  parties  shall  be  liable  to  any  em- 
importation  into  the   Empire  of  bargo,  nor  be  detained  with  their 
Brazil,  ofany  articles  the  produce  vessels,  cargoes,  or  merchandise 
or  manufactures  of  the  United  or  effects,  for  any  military  expe- 
States,  tiian  are  or  shall  be  payable  dilion,  nor  for  any  public  or  private 
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purpose  whatever,  without  allow-  ia  the  same  manaer  which  U  uaitl 

iug  to  those  interested,  sufficient  and  customary  with  the  vessels  of 

indemnification.  the   nation,   where    the*  damaff 

Art.  8.  '  Whenever  the  citizens  happens,  permitting  them  to  unload 

or  subjects  of  either  of  the  coo-  the  said  vessel,  if  necessary,  of  its 

tracting  panies  shall  be  forced  to  merchandise  and  effects,  wiiboot 

seek  refuge    or   asylum    in  the  exacting  for  it  any  duty,  inaposi  or 

rivers,  bays,  ports,  or  dominions  of  contribution  whatever,  until  they 

the    other,   with    their    vessels,  may  be  exported,  unless  tbej  be 

whether  of  merchants  or  of  war,  destined  for  consumption, 

public  or  private,  through  stress  Art.  11.  The  citixeos  or  sub- 

of  weather,  pursuit  of  pirates,  or  Jects  of  each  of  the  cootractii^ 

enemies,  they  shall  be  received  parties  shall  have  power  to  dispose 

and  treated  with  humanity,  giving  of  their  personal  goods  within  the 

to  them  all  favor  and  protection,  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  by  sale, 

for  repairing  their  ships,  procuring  donation,  testament  or  otherwise ; 

provision,  and  placing  themselves  and  their  representatives,    being 

m   a  situation  to  continue  their  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other 

voyage  without  obstacle  or  hin-  party,  shall  succeed  to  the  said 

drance  of  any  kind.  personal  goods,  whether  by  testa- 

Art.  9.    All  the  ships,  mer-  ment,  or  ab  intestaio,  and  thqr 

chandise  and  effects  belongiog  to  may  take  possession  thereof,  either 
the  citizens  or  subjects,  of  one  of  by  themselves,  or  others  acting  iv 

the  contracting  parties,  which  may  them,  and  dispose  of  the  same  at 

he  captured  by  pirates,  whether  their  will,  paying  such  dues  oo^ 

within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  countij 

or  on  the  high  seas,  and  may  be  wherein  said  goods  are,  sbaU  be 

carried,  or  found  in  the  rivers,  subject  to  pay  in  like  cases :  and 

roads,  ports,  bays,  or  dominions  if,  in  the  case  of  real  estale,  the 

of  the  other,  shall  be  delivered  up  said   heirs  would   be    prevented 

to  the  owners,  they  proving  in  due  from  entering  into  the  possession 

and  proper  form,  their  ri^ts  be-  of  the  inheritance,  on  accotait  of 

(ore  the  competent  tribunals :  it  their  character   of  aliens,  there 

being   well  understood,  that  the  shall  be  granted  to  them  the  term 

claim  should  be  made  within  the  of  three  years,  to  dispose  of  the 

term  of  one  year  by  the  parties  same,  as  they  may  think  proper, 

themselves,    their   attorneys,   or  and   to   withidraw  the   proceeds 

agents  of  their  respective  Govern-  without  molestation,  or  any  ocbor 

ments.  charges  than  those  which  are  iitt- 

Art.  10.  When  any  vessel  be-  posed  by  the  laws  of  the  country. 

longing  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  *     Art.  12.  Both  the  contracuog 

ofeitherofthe  contracting  parties,  parties  promise  and  engage  for- 

shall  be  wrecked,  foundered,  or  mally  to  give  their  special  proleo- 

shall  suffer  any  damage,  on  the  tion  to  the  persoos  and  proper^  of 
coasts,  or  within  the  dominions  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  eaoh 

the  other,  there  shall  be  given  to  other,  of  all  occupations  who  may 

them  all  assistance  and  protection,  be  in  their  Aercltories,  subject  4o 
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die  jurisdietioQ  of  tbe  oae  or  the  parties.  It  shall  h'kewise  be  law- 
other,  transient  or  dwelling  therein,  ful  for  tbe  citizens  and  subjects 
leenng  open  and  free  to  them  the  aforesaid^  to  sail  with  the  ships 
tribunals  ofjostice  for  their  judicial  and  merchandises  before  men- 
iotereourse,  on  the  same  terms  tioned,  and  to  trade  with  the  same 
which  are  usual  and  customarjr,  liberty  and  security,  from  the 
with  tbe  natives  or  citizens  and  places,  ports,  and  havens  of  those 
sol^ects  of  the  country  in  which  who  are  enemies  of  either  party^ 
tbey  may  be;  for  which  they  without  any  opposition, or  disuirb- 
may  employ,  in  defence  of  their  ance  whatsoever,  not  only  directly 
rights,  such  advocates,  solicitors,  from  the  places  of  the  enemy  be- 
ootaries,  agents,  and  factors,  as  fore  mentioned,  to  neutral  places, 
tbey  may  judge  proper  in  all  their  but  also  from  one  place  belonging 
trials  at  law.  to  an  enemy  to  another  place  be* 

Art.  13n  It  is  likewise  agreed,  longing  to  an  enemy,  whether  they 

that  the  noost  perfect  and  entire  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one 

security  of  conscience  shall  be  power,  or  under  several.   And  it  is 

enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  hereby  stipulated,  that  free  ships 

of  both  the  contracting  parties  in  shall  also  give  freedom  to  goods^ 

tbe  countries  subject  to  the  juris-  and  that  everything  shall  be  deem- 

dictk>n  of  the  one  and  the  other,  ed  to  be  free,  and  exempt,  which 

without  their  being  liable  to  be  dis-  shall  be  found  on  board  the  ships 

tarbed  or  molested  on  account  of  belonging  to  tbe  citizens  or  sub- 

their  religious  belief,  so  long  as  jects  of  either  of  the  contracting 

tbey  respect  the  laws  and  estab-  parties,  although  the  whole  lading, 

lisbed    usages  of  the    country,  or  any  psirt  thereof  should   ap^ 

Moreoverthe  bodies  of  the  citizens  pertain  to  the  enemies  of  either, 

ftod  subjects  of  one  of  tbe  con-  contraband  goods  being  always 

tracting  parties  who  may  die  in  excepted.     It  is  also  agreed  in 

the  territories  of  the  other,  shall  like  manner,  that  the  same  liberty 

be  buried  in  the  usual  burying  be  extended  to  persons  who  are 

grounds,  or  in  other  decent  or  on  board  a  free  ship,  with  this 

auttable  places,  and  shall  be  pro-  efiect,  that  although  they  be  ene- 

tected  from  violation  or  disturb-  mies  to  both  or  either  party,  they 

ance.  are  not  to  be  taken  out  of  that  free 

Art.  14.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  ship,  unless  they  are  officers  or 
tbe  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  soldiers,  and  in  the  actual  service 
United  States  of  America,  and  of  of  the  enemies :  Provided,  how- 
tbe  Empire  of  Brazil,  to  sail  with  ever,  and  it  is  hereby  agreed,  that 
tbeir  ships,  with  all  manner  of  the  stipulations  in  this  article  con- 
liberty  and  security,  no  distinctiqn  tained,  declaring  that  the  flag 
being  made  who  are  the  proprie-  shall  cover  the  property,  sh  ill  be 
tors  of  the  merchandise  hden  understood  as  applying,  to  those 
tbereoD,  from  any  port  to  the  Powers  only,  who  recognise  this 
places  of  those  who  now  are,  or  principle  ;  but  if  either  of  the  two 
who  hereafter  shall  be,  at  enmity  contracting  parties  shall  be  at  war 
with    either  of  tbe  contiactiog   with  a  third,  and  tbe  other  neutral^ 
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the  flag  of  the  neutral  shall  cover       Sdly.  BbcUers,  beimets,! 

the   property  of  enemies  whose  plates,  coats  of  roail^inftatrybelts; 

governments    acknowfedge    this  and  clothes  made  up  in  tfaie  foroiy 

principle,  and  not  of  others.  and  (or  a  miliiarj  use. 

Art.  15.  It  is  likewise  agreed,       3dly.  Cavalry  beks  and  faeraes 

that  in  the  case  where  the  neutral  with  their  furniture  ; 
flag  of  one  of  the  contracting  par-       4thly.  And  generafljr  sfl  kinds 

ties,  shall  protect  the  property  of  of  arms  and  instruments  o(  mm, 

the  enemies  of  the  other,  by  virtue  steel,  brass  and  copper,  or  of  any 

of  the  above  stipulation,  it  shall  other    materials    manofsctured, 

always  be  understood,  that   the  prepared  and   formed  expicsaly 

neutral  property  found  on  board  to  make  war  by  sea  or  laod. 
such   enemy's  vessels,  shall   be       Art.  17.    AU  other  merchan- 

held  and  considered  as  enemy's  dise  and  things  not  comprebeoded 

Eroperty,  and  as  such  shall  be  lia-  in  the  artteteB  of  contrabaad,  ex- 

le  to  detention  and  confiscation,  pressly  enumerated  and 

except  such  property  as  was  put  as  above,  shall  be  held  and 

on  board  such  vessel  before  the  sidered  as*'  free,  and  subjects  of 

declaration  of  war,  or  even  aAer-  free  and  lawful  commerce,  so  rbA 

wards,  if  it  were  done  without  the  they  may  be  carried  and  traB»- 

knowledge  of  it ;  but  the  contract-  ported   in  the  freest  manner  by 

ing  parties  agree  that  four  months  both  the  contracting  parties,  ev«Q 

having  elapsed  after  the  declara-  (o  places  belonging  to  an  enemy, 

tion,  their  citizens  shall  not  plead  excepting  only  those  places  ^iriiieli 

ignorance  thereof.    On  the  con-  are  at  that  time  besieged  or  fakxA- 

trary,  if  the  flag  of  the  neutral  aded :  and  to  avoid  all  doabt  ia 

does  not  protect  the  enemy's  pro-  this  particufor,  it  is  declared,  tet 

party,  in  that  case  the  goods  and  diose  places  only  are  besieged  or 

merchandise  of  the  neutral,  em-  blockaded,  which  are  actu^ly  af- 

barked  in  such  enemy's  ship  shall  tacked   by  a   force    capable    of 

be  free.  preventing  the  enny  of  tbe  neo- 

Art.  16.  Thisllberty  of  com-  tral. 
merce  and  navigation  shall  extend       Art.  18.  Tbe  artielea  of  eon^ 

to  all  kinds  of  merchandises,  ex-  traband,  before  emimerated  and 

cepting  those  only  which  are  dis*  classified,  which  may  be  fonnd  ia 

tinguished  by  the  name  of  con-  a  vessel  bound  (ot  an   enemy's 

traband  ;  and  under  this  name  of  port,  shall  be  subject  lo  deteodon 

contraband,  or  prohibited  goods,  and  confiscation,  leaving  free  the 

shall  be  comprehended —  rest  of  the  cargo  mid  the  sbie,  diat 

1st.  Cannons,  mortars,  howit-  the  owners  may  dis^pose  oi  tkem 

xers,  swivels,  blunderbusses,  mus-  as  they  see  proper.     No  vessel  of 

kets,  fozees,  rifles,  carbines,  pi!F-  either  of  the  two  nsftioQs  shaH  be 

tols,  pikes,  swords,  sabres,  lances,  detained  on  the  high  seas,  on  ae^ 

spears,  halberds,   and  grenades,  count  of  having  on  board  artidas 

bombs,  powder,   matches,  balls,  of  contraband,  whenever  tbe  naa*- 

and  all  other  things  belonging  to  ter,  captain  or  snpereargo  of  said 

die  nse  of  these  arms  :  vessels,  will  deliver  up  the  articles 
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of  cofitrtbaad  to  tbe  captor,  unless  aded,  anii  discbarge  the  said  cwrg^ 

the  quaoti^  of  such  articles  be  so  ai!(i   if  after  reCcivio^^  the  said 

great,  and  of  so  jarge  a  bulk,  that  warning  the  vessel  shaii  persist  io 

fbey  cannot  be  received  on  board  going  out  with  the  cargo*  shesbaij 

the  capturing  ship  without  great  be  liable  to  the  same  consequences 

inconvenience :  but  in  this  and  all  as  a  vessel  attempting  to  enter  a 

tbe  other  cases  of  just  detentbn,  blockaded  port  m&t  being  warned 

tbe  vessel  detained  shall  be  sent  to  off  by  the  blockading  forces* 
tbe  nearest  convenient  and  safe       Art.  20.   In  order  to  prevent 

port,  for  trial  and  judgment,  ac-  all  kinds  of  disorder  in  the  visiting 

cordbg  to  law.  and  examination  of  the  ships  and 

Art«.  19.   And  whereas  it  fre-  cargoes  of  both  the  contracting 

2aently  happens  that  vessels  sail  parties  on  the  high  seas,  they  have 

Mr  a  port  or  a  place  bek>nging  to  agreed  mutually,  that  whenever  a 

an  enemy,  without  knowing*  that  vessel  of  war,  public,  or  private, 

the  same  is  besieged,  blockaded,  shall  meet  with  a  neutral  of  the 

or  bvested,  it  is  agreed  that  every  other  contracting  party,  the  first 

Tessel  so  circumstanced,  may  be  shall  remain  at  the  greatest  dis* 

tamed  away  from  such  port  or  tanoe  compatible  with  making  the 

phce,  but  shall  not  be  detained,  visit  under  tbe  circumstances  of 

DOr  shall  any  part  of  her  cargo,  if  the  sea  and  wind  and  the  degree 

not  contraband,  be   confiscated,  ofsuspicion  attending  tiie  vessel  to 

Qoless,  after    warning    of    sucb  be  visited,  and  shall  send  its  small^ 

blockade  or  mvestment  from  any  est  boat,  in  order  to  execute  tbe 

officer  commanding  a  vessel  of  tt^  said  exammation  of  the  papers 

blockading  forces,  she  shall  again  concerning  the  ownership  and  car* 

attempt  to  enter ;  but  she  shall  be  go  of  the  vessel,  without  causing 

permitted  to  go  to  any  other  port  the  least  extortion,  violence,  or  iU 

or  place,  she  shall  think  proper :  treatment,  for  which  the  command* 

Nor  shall  any  vessel  of  either  that  ers  of  tbe  said  armed  ships,  shall 

hmt  have  entered  into  such  port  be  responsible  with  their  persons 

before  the  same  was  actually  be*  and  property ;  for  which  purpose 

aieged,  blockaded,  or  invested  by  the  commanders  ofthe  said  private 

tbe  other,  be  restrained  from  quit-  armed  vessels  shall,  before  receiv* 

ting  such  place  with  her  cargo,  ing  their  commissions,  give  suffi* 

nor  if  found  therein,  after  the  re*  cient  security  to  answer  for  all  tbe 

ducuon  and  surrender,  shall  such  damages  they  may  commit ;  and 

weeaei  or  her  cargo,  be  liable  to  it  is  expressly  agreed,    that  the 

confiscation,   but  they  shall    be  neutral  party  shall  in  no  case  be 

restored  to  the  owners  thereof,  required  to  go  on  board  the  ex* 

And  if  any   vessel,  having  thus  amiuing  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of 

entered  tbe  port  before  the  block*  exhibiting  her  papers,  or  for  any 

•de  took  place,  shall  take  on  board  other  purpose  whatever, 
a  cargo  after  the  blockade  be  es*       Art.  21.   To  avoid  all  kind  of 

ttddished,  she  shall  be  subject  to  vexation  and  abuse  in  the  exami* 

being  warned  by  the  bk>cicading  nation  of  tbe  papers  relating  to 

forces  to  return  to  tbe  port  block-  the  ownership  of  the  vessels  be- 
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kmgiog  to  the  citizens  and  stibjects  that  the  ves^b  under  fair  praler* 

of   the   two  contracting  parties,  tion  belong  to  the  natioo  whose 

they  hare  agreed,  and  do  agree,  flag  he  carries ;  and  wbeti  tbejr 

that  in  case  one  of  them  shall  be  are  bound  to  an  enemy's  port, 

engaged  in  war,  the  ships  and  that  they   have    no    cmMrsiwad 

vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  or  goods  on  board,  shall   be    saffi- 

aobjects  of  the  other,  must  be  cient. 

furnished  with  sea-letters  or  pass-       Art.  23.   It  is  forther  agreed, 

ports,  expressing  the  name,  pro-  that  in  all  cases  the  establisbed 

perty  and  bulk  of  the  ship,  as  also  courts  for  prize  causes,    in  the 

the  name  and  place  of  habitation  countries  to  which  the  prizes  may 

of  the  master  or  commander  of  be  conducted,  shall  alone    take 

said  vessel,  in  order  that  it  may  cognizance  of  them.     And  when* 

thereby  appear  that  the  ship  really  ever  such  tribunal  of  either  puty, 

and  truly  belongs  to  the  citizens  or  shall  pronounce  judgment  againsc 

subjects  of  one  of  the  parties ;  any  vessel,  or  goods,  or  pr(q>erty 

they  hiive  likewise  agreed,  that  claimed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects 

such  ships   being  laden,  besides  of  the  other  party,  the  senteace  or 

the  said  sea-letters  or  passports,  decree  shall  mention  the  reasons  or 

shall  also  be  provided  with  cer-  motives,  on  which  the  sane  staaH 

ttficates,  containing   the   several  have  been  founded,  and  an  audien- 

particulars  of  the  cargo,  and  the  ticated  copy  of  the  semence  or 

place  whence  the  ship  sailed,  so  decree,  and  of  all  the  proceedings 

that  it  may  be  known,  whether  in  the  case,  shall,  if  demanded,  be 

any  forbidden  or  contraband  goods  delivered  to  the   commander  or 

be  on   board  the   same ;  which  agent  of  said  vessel,  without  any 

certificates  shall  be  made  out  by  delay,  he  paying  the  legal  fees  fx 

the  officers  of  the  place  whence  the  same, 
the  ship  sailed,  in  the  accustomed       Art.  24.  Whenever  one  of  the 

form ;  without  such  requisites  said  contracting  parties,  shall  be  eo- 

vessel  may  be  detained,  to  be  ad-  gaged  in  war  widi  another  State, 

judged  by  the  competent  tribunal,  no  citizen  or  subject  of  the  other 

and  may  be  declared  legal  prize,  contracting  party,  shall  accept  a 

unless  the  said  defect  shall    be  commission,  or  letter  of  marque, 

proved  to  be  owing  to  accident,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting,  or  co- 

and  be  satisfied   or  supplied  by  operating  hostilely,  with  the  said 

testimony  entirely  equivalent.  enemy,  against  the  said  party  so 

Art.  22.   It  is  further  agreed,  at  war  under  the  pain  of  bein; 

that  the  stipulations  above  express-  treated '  as  a  pirate, 
ed,  relative   to  the   visiting  and       Art.  25.   If,  by  any  fiatality, 

examining  of  vessels,  shall  apply  which  cannot  be  expected,   and 

only  to  those  which  sail  without  which  God  forbid !  the  two  coin 

convoy :   and   when  said  vessel  tracting  parties  should  be  engaged 

shall  be  under  convoy,  the  verbal  in  a  war,  with  each  other,  they 

declaration  of  the  commander  of  have  agreed,  and  do  agree,  now 

the  convoy,  on  his  word  of  honor,  for  them,  that  there  shall  be  dl* 
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lowed  the  term  of  ms  months  to   Ministers  and  Public  Agents  of 
the   merchants    residing  on  the   any  other  power,   shall,   l^  the 
coasts  and  in  the  ports  of  each   same  act,  be  extended  to  those  of 
other,  and  the  term  of  one  year,  to   each  of  the  contracting  parties.  * 
tkose  who  dwell  in  the  interior,  to       Abt.    28.    To    make    more 
arrange  their  businesai,  and  trans-   eflbctual  the  protection  which  the 
port  their  effects  wherever  they   United  States  and  the  Empire  of 
pkase,  giving  to  them  the  safe   Brazil  shall  aflford  in  future  to  the 
conduct  necessary  for  it,  which   navigation  and  commerce  of  the 
may  serve  as  a  sufficient  protection   citizens  and  subjects  of  each  other, 
until  the^  arrive  at  the  designated   they  a»ee  to  receive  and  admit 
port.    The  cidzens  and  subjecU   Consuls  and  Vice-Consuls  in  all 
of  all  other  occupations,  who  may   the  ports  open  to  foreign  com- 
be established  in  the  territories  or   merce,  who  shall  enjoy  in  them 
dombions  of  the  United  States,   all  the  rights,  pren^tives,  and 
and  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  shall   immunities,  of  the  Consuls,  and 
be  respected  and  mainlined  in   Vice-Consuls  of  the  most  favored 
tbe  full  enjoyment  of  their  personal   nations:  each  cc^itracting  party, 
liberty  aad  property,  unless  their   however,  remaining  at  liberty  to 
particular  conduct  shall  cause  them   except  those  ports  and  places  in 
to  forfeit  this  protection,  which  in   which  the  admission  and  residence 
consideration  of   humanity,    the   of  such  Consuls  may  not  seem 
contracting  parties  engage  to  give   convenient, 
them.  Art.  29,    In  order  that  the 

Abt.  26.  Neither  the  debts  due  Consuls  and  Vice-Consuls  of  the 
from  the  individuals  of  the  one  na-  two  contracting  parties,  may  en- 
tion  to  the  individuals  of  the  other,  joy  the  rights,  prerogatives,  and 
nor  shares  nor  money,  which  they  immunities,  which  belong  to  them, 
may  have  in  public  funds,  nor  in  by  their  public  character,  they 
public  or  private  banks,  shall  ever  in  shall  before  entering  on  the  exer- 
any  event  of  war  or  national  differ-  cise  of  their  functions,  exhibit  their 
encebesequestratedorconfiscated.  commissions   or  patent    in   due 

Abt.  27.  Both  the  contracting  form,  to  tbe  government  to  which 
parties  being  desirous  of  avoidinjg  they  are  accredited :  and  having 
all  inequality  in  relation  to  their  obtained  their  exequatur^  they 
pubKc  communications  and  official  shall  be  held  and  considered  as 
mterooorse,  have  agreed  and  do  such,  by  all  the  authorities,  magis- 
aoree,  to  grant  to  their  Envoys,  trates,  and  inhabitants,  in  tbe  con- 
Ministers,  and  other  public  Agents,  sniar  district  in  which  they  reside, 
tbe  same  favors,  immunities  and  Art.  30.  It  is  likewise  agreed, 
exemptions,  which  those  of  the  that  the  Consuls,  their  Secretaries, 
most  favored  nation  do,  or  shall  (^Bcers,  and  persons  attached  to 
enjoy ;  it  being  understood,  that  the  service  of  Consuls,  they  not 
whatever  iavors,  immunities,  or  being  citizens  o^  subjects  of  tbe 
privileges,  the  United  States  of  country,  in  which  the  Consul  re- 
America,  or  the  Empire  of  Brazil  sides,  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
may  find  it  proper  to  give  the  public  service,  and  ako  from  all 

4* 
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kinds  ortaxeSfimposU,  and  ooQtii-  ooore  eSM^otlfy^  prolectiog 
butioas,  except  those  which  the^  oomrnerce  sod  nangatioo,  the  tvo 
shall  be  obliged  to  pay  on  account  cootractiog  parties  do  borebf 
of  conimercet  or  their  property,  agree  as  soon  hereafter,  as  cir- 
to  which  the  citizens  or  subjects  eurastaoces  will  pemut  them,  to 
and  inhabitants,  native  and  ibrei^,  form  a  Ckmsular  CooveBim, 
of  the  country  in  which  they  re-  which  shall  declare  specially  the 
side  are  subject ;  being  in  every-  powers  and  imiBUBitiea  of  the 
thing  besides  subject  to  the  laws  Consuls  and  Vice-Consub  of  the 
of  their  respective  States.  The  respective  parties, 
archives  and  papers  of  the  Con-  Art.  33.  The  United  States 
sulate  shall  be  respected  inviolably,  of  America,  and  the  Emperor  of 
and  under  no  pretext  whatever,  Brazil  desiring  to  make  as  durable 
shall  any  magistrate  seize  or  b  as  circumstaDces  will  permit,  the 
any  way  interfere  with  them.  relations  which  are  to  be  estab- 

Abt.  31.    The  said  Consuls  lished  between  the  two  pames  by 
shall  have  power  to  require  the   virtue  of  this  treaty,  or  genial 
assbunce  of  the  authorities  of  the   convention  of  peace,  amity,  cooi- 
country,  for  the  arrest,  detention   merce  and  navigation,  have  de- 
and  custody  of   deserters  from  dared  solemnly  and  do  agree  to 
public  and  private  vessels  of  their  the  following  points : 
country,  and  for  that  purpose  they        Ist.  The  present  treaty  shall 
shall  address  themselves   to  the   be  in  force  for  twelve  years  bom 
courts,  judges,  and  officers  com-  the  date  hereof,  and  further  until 
petent,  and  shall  demand  the  said  the  end  of  one  year  after  either 
deserters  in  writing,  proving  bv  an   of  the   contracting   parties  sfaafl 
exhibition  of  the  registers  of  the   have  given  notice  to  the  other  of 
vessels  or  ship's  roll,  or  other  ptib-   its  intention  to  terminate  the  same : 
lie  documents,  that  those  men  were   each  of  the  contracting  parties  re- 
part  of  said  crews ;  and  on  this  de-   serving  to  itself  the  right  of  giving 
mand  so  proved,  (saving  however,   such  notice  to  the  other,  at  the 
where   the  contrary  is  proved,)   end  of  said  term  of  twelve  years : 
the  delivery  shall  not  be  refused,   and  it  is  hereby  agreed  between 
Such  deserters,   when   arrested,   them,  that  on  the  expiration  of 
shall  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  said   one  year  after  such  notice  shall 
Consuls,  and  may  be  put  in  the   have   been   received   by    either, 
public  prison,  at  the  request  and   from  the  other  party,  this  treaty 
expense  of  those   who   reclaim   in  all  the  parts  relating  to  com- 
tbem,  to  be  sent  to  the  ships  to   merce  and  navigation,  shall  aho- 
which  they  belonged,  or  to  others  getber  cease  and  determine,  and 
of  the  same  nation.     But  if  they   in  all  those  parts  which  relate  to 
be    not   sent   back    within   two  peace  and  u*iendship,  it  sbaH  be 
months,  to  be  counted  from  the   permanently  and  perpetually  bind- 
day  of  their  arrest,  they  shall  be   ing  on  both  powers, 
set  at  liberty,  and  shall  no  more       2dly.  If  any  one  or  more  of 
be  arrested  for  the  same  cause*      the  ckizens  or  subjects  of  either 
Ajvt*  32.    For  the  purpose  of  party  shall  infringe  any  of  the 
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mi^les  of  this  treaiy,  sueb  citizeo  hj  and  with  the  advice  and  Con- 
or subject  shall  be  held  personally  sent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  bj 
responsible  for  the  same,  and  the  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  the 
iiarniony  and  good  correspond-  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
ence  between  the  nations  shall  within  eight  months  from  the  date 
not  be  interrupted  thereby ;  each  of  the  signature  hereof,  or  sooner 
party  engaging  in  no  way  to  pro-  if  possible. 
lect  the  ofiender,  or  sanction  such  In  faith  whereof  we  the  Pleni- 
violation.  potentiaries  of  the  United  States 
Sdly.  If  (which  indeed  cannot  of  America  and  of  his  Majesty  the 
be  expected,)  unfortunately,  any  Emperor  of  Brazil  have  signed 
of  the  articles  contained  in  the  and  sealed  these  presents. 
present  treaty,  shall  be  violated  or 

infringed  b  any  way  whatever,  it  Done  in  the  City  of  Rio  de 
is  expressly  stipulated,  that  neither  Jeneiro,  this  twelfth  day  of 
of  the  contracting  parties  will  or-  ^^e  month  of  December,  in 
der  or  authorize  any  acts  of  repri-  ^^  y^^ir  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
sal,  nor  declare  war  against  the  Christ,  one  thousand  eight 
other,  on  complaints  of  injuries  or  hundred  and  twentyeight. 
damages  until  the  said  party  con- 
sidering itself  offended,  shall  first  v^*^®") 

have  presented  to  the  other  a  Yi'  '^^^^^    . 

^  A  —     *    f       u  •  •    •  J  ^     Marouez  de  Aracatt 

Statement  of  such  mjuries  or  dam-  m,^^^  ^  g^^,^  Mello  e  Altht. 

ages,  verified  by  competent  proof, 

and  demanded  justice  and  satis-       The  said   Treaty   or  general 

faction,  and  the  same  shall  have  Convention  was  duly  ratified  on 

been  ei^er  refused,  or  unreasona-  both  parts,  and  the  respective  raii- 

biy  delayed.  fications  of  the  same  were  ex- 

4thly.  Nothing  in  this  treaty  changed,  at  Washington,  by  James 

contained  shall  however,  be  con-  A.  Hamilton,  Acting  Secretary  of 

strued  to  operate  contrary  to  for-  State  of  the  United  States,  and 

mer  and  exbting  public  treaties  the  Chevalier  Je.  Silvestre  Re- 

with  other  sovereigns  or  states.  bello,  Charg6  d'Afiaires  of  His 

The  present  treaty  of  peace.  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil, 

amity,  commerce  and  navigation,  on  the   part  of  their  respective 

sbaU  be  approved  and  ratified  by  Grovernments,    on    the    18th  of 

tfae  President  of  the  United  States,  March,  1829. 


Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  bettoeen  the  United  States  oj 
tAnerieOf  and  his  Ma/esty  the  Kng  qf  Pruuia. 

The  United  States  of  America,  sire  of  maintaining  the  relations 
and  hb  Majesty  the  King  of  Prus-  of  good  understanding,  which 
aia,  equally  animated  wkh  the  de-  have  hitherto  so  happily  subsisted 
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becwe«n  tbeir  respective  Sksles,  ting  to  the  kws  tud  ordkiaiiotf 
of  extending,  also,  tnd  oonsolidft-  tbm  prerailbg. 
ting  the  cominercial  iniercoune  Abt.2.  PrusMn  veeeeb  arm- 
between  them ;    and   convinced  ing  either  hwlen  or  in  ballast  io  ibe 
that  this  object  cannot  better  be  portsoftheUnitedStatesof  Aorar* 
accomplisbed,  than  bjr  adopting  ica;  and,  reciprocally,  vesaekof 
the  system  of  an  entire  freedom  the  United  States  arriving  edber 
of  navigation,  and  a  perfect  reci-  laden,  or  in  ballast,  in  lbs  pots 
procity,  based  upon  principles  of  of  the  kingdom  of  Pruaeia,  abaH 
equity  equally  beneficial  to  both  be  treated,  on    their    entraace, 
countries,  and  applicable  in  time  during  their  stay,  and  at  their  de- 
of  peace,  as  well  as  in  time  of  parture,  upon  the  same  feotmg  as 
war,  have,  in  consequence,  agreed  national  vessels,  coming  from  the 
to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  same  place,  with  respect  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaqr  of  nariga-  dutiesof  tonnage,  light-^KMises^  pi- 
don  and   commerce,   for  which  lotage,  salvage,  and  port  charges, 
purpose   the    President    of   the  i»  well  as  to  the  fees  and  perqoH 
United  States  has  conferred  full  sites  of  public  officers,   and  all 
powers  on   Henry    Clay,    their  other  duties  and  charges,  of  whsl* 
Secretary  of  State ;  and  his  Ma-  ever  kind  or  denominatioD,  leined 
jesty    the  King  of  Prussia   has  in  the  name,  (mt  to  the  profit,  of 
conferred  like  powers  on  the  Sieur  the  government,  the  k>eal  autberi- 
Ludwig   Nieoerstetter,    Cbargi  ties,  or  of  any  private  estahWi- 
d'Afiaires  of  his  said  Majesty  near  ment  whatsoever, 
the  United  States ;  and  the  said  Abt.  S.  All  kind  of  m^rchao- 
Plenipotentiaries  havbg  exchang*  disc  and   articles  of  cooMBefca, 
ed  their  said  full  powers,  found  in  athw  the  produce  of  the  soil  or 
good  anddueform,haveconcluded  the  industry  of  the  United  Statesof 
and  signed  the  following  articles :  America,  or  of  any  other  country, 
Abt.  1.  There  shall  be  be-  which  may  be  hwinlly  imponed 
tween  the  territories  of  the  high  into  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of 
contracting  parties,  a  reciprocal  Prussia,  in  Prussian  veesels,  may, 
liberty  of  commerce  and  naviga-  also,  be  so  imported  in  vessels  oif 
tion.    The  inhabitants  of  their  the  United  States  of  America, 
respective  States  shall,  mutually,  without  paying  other  or  higfaer 
have  liberty  to  enter  the  ports,  duties  or  chvges,  of  whatevi^ 
places,  and  rivers  of  the  territo-  kind  or  denominatioo,  levied  in 
ries  of  each  party,  wherever  for-  the  name,  or  to  the  profit  of  the 
eign    commerce     is    permitted,  government,  the  local  authorities. 
They  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sojourn  or  of  any  private  establishment 
and  reside  in  all  parts  whatsoever  whatsoever,  than  if  the  same  mer- 
of  said  territories,  in  order  to  at-  chandise  or  produce   bad   been 
tend  to  their  affiiirs,  and  tbey  shall  imported  m  Prussian  vessels.  And, 
enjoy,  to  that  efiect,  the  same  reciprocally,  aU  kinds  of  merchan- 
security  and  protection  as  natives  disc  and  articles  of  commerce, 
of  the  country  wherein  they  re-  either  the  produce  of  the  soO  or 
side,  on  conditkm  of  their  submit-  of  the  industry  of  ibe  kiagikMa  of 
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Prussia,  or  of  ttaj  other  country,  or  exportation  of  anj  article  the 

^^icb  may  be  lawftilly  imported  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 

into  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  United  States,  or  of  Prussia,  to 

in  vessels  of  the  said  States,  may,  or  from  the  ports  of  the  United 

alto,  be  so  imported  in  Prussian  States,  or  to  or  from  the  ports  of 

vessels,  without  paying  other  or  Prussia,  which  shall  not  equally 

higher  duties  or  charges,  of  what-  extend  to  all  other  nations. 
ever  kind  or  denomination,  levied       Art.  6.  All  kinds  of  roerchan- 

in  the  name,  or  to  the  profit  of  the  disc  and  articles  of  commerce, 

government,  the  local  authorities,  either  the  produce  of  the  soil  or 

or  of  any  private  establishments  of  the   industry  of  the  United 

whatsoever,  than  if  the  same  mer-  States  of  America,  or  of  any  other 

cbandise  or  produce  had  been  im-  couotry,  which  may  be  lawfully 

ported  in  vessels  of  the  United  exported  from   the  ports  of  tl^ 

States  of  America.  said  United  States,  may,  also,  b!e 

Abt.  4.  To  prevent  the  pos-  exported  therefrom  in  Prussian 
sibiKty  of  any  misunderstanding,  vessels,  without  paying  other  or 
it  b  hereby  declared  that  the  sti-  higher  duties  or  charges,  of  what- 
pulaiions  contained  in  the  two  pre-  ever  kind  or  denomination,  levied 
ceding  articles,  are,  to  their  full  in  the  name,  or  to  the  profit  of  the 
extent,  applicable  to  Prussian  ves-  Grovemment,  the  local  authorities, 
sels,  and  their  cargoes,  arriving  or  of  any  private  establishments 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  whatsoever,  than  if  the  same  noer- 
of  America ;  and,  reciprocally,  to  cbandise  or  produce  had  been  ex- 
vessels  of  the  said  States  and  their  ported  in  vessels  of  the  United 
cargoes,  arriving  in  the  ports  of  States  of  America. 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  whether  An  exact  reciprocity  shall  be 
the  said  vessels  clear  directly  from  observed  in  the  ports  of  the  king-- 
the  ports  of  the  country  to  which  dom  of  Prussia,  so  that  all  ktii4 
they  respectively  belong,  or  from  of  merchandise  and  articles  of 
the  ports  of  any  other  foreign  commerce,  either  the  produce  of 
country.  the  soil  or  the  industry  of  the  said 

Abt.  5.    No  higher  or  other  kingdom,  or  of  any  other  country, 

duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  which  may  be  lawfully  exported 

importation  into  the  United  States,  from  Prussian  ports   in  national 

of  anv   article,   the  produce  or  vessels,   may  also  be    exported 

mttnoncture  of  Prussia ;  and  no  therefrom  in  vessels  of  the  United 

higher  or  other  duties  shall   be  States  of  America,  without  paying 

imposed  on  the  importation  into  other  or  h^her  duties  or  charges 

the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  of  any  of  whatever  kind  or  denomina-  • 

article,  the  produce  or  manufac-  tion,  levied  in  the  name,  or  to  the 

ture  of  the  United  States,  than  profit  of  the  Government,  the  b-* 

are,  or  shall  be,  payable  on  the  cal  authorities,  or  of  any  private 

Kke  article,  being  the  produce  or  establishments  whatsoever,  than 

manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  if  the  same  merchandise  or  pro-* 

Goantry.     Nor  shall  any  prohibi-  duce  had  been  exported  in  Pru8« 

tion  be  imposed  on  the  importation  sian  vessels. 
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Abt.  7.  The  preceding  articles  pltee*  TbeCoDtubyVice-CaBaii^ 

are  not  applicable  to  the  coastwise  and    Commercial    Ag^ts    abal 

navigation  of  the  two  countries,  have  the  right,  as  such,  to    sh  as 

which  is,  respectively,  reserved,  judges  and  arbitrators  io  such  dit* 

by  each  of  the  high  contracting  ferences  as  may  arise  b^weeo  tfae 

parties,  exclusively,  to  itself.  captains  and  crews  of  the 

Abt.  8.  No  priority  or  prefer-  'belonging   to    the  ostioQ 

ence  shall  be  given,  direcdy  or  interests  are  committed  to  tfaek 

indirectly,  by  either  of  the  con-  charge,  without  the  inierfereooe 

tracting  parties,  nor  by  any  com-  of  the  local  authorities,  unless  the 

pany,  corporation,  or  agent,  acting  conduct  of  the  crews,  or  of  the 

on  their  behalf,  or  under  their  au-  captain,  should  disturb  the  order 

thority,  in  the  purchase  of  any  or  tranquillity  of  the  country  ;  or 

article  of  commerce,  lawfully  im-  the  said  Consuls,  Vice-CoiiBols, 

ported,  on  account  of,  or  in  refer-  or   Conmiercial    Agents    sbcrald 

ence  to,  the  character  of  the  ves-  require  their  assistance  to  c&ose 

sel,  whether  it  be  of  the  one  party,  their  decisions  to  be  carried  iolo 

or  of  the  other,  in  which  such  ar-  effect  or  supported.     It  is,  how- 

ticle  was  imported :  it  being  the  ever,  understood,  that  this  spe- 

true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  cies  of  judgment  or  arbitratkn 

attracting  parties,  that  no  distinc-  shall  not  deprive  the  contending 

don  or  difference  whatever,  shaU  parties  of  the  right  they  have  to 

be  made  in  this  respect.  resort,  on  their    return,  to  the 

Art.  9.  If  either  party  shall,  judicial  authority  of  their  coaor 

hereafter,  grant  to  any  odier  na-  try. 

tion,  any  particular  favor  in  navi-       Art.  11.  The  said   Consulsf 

gttion  or  commerce,  it  shall  im-  Vice-Consuls,  and    Commercid 

faediately  become    common    to  Agents,  are  authorized  to  require 

Ihe  other  party,  freely,  where  it  the  assistance  of  the  local  author* 

is  freely  granted  to  such  other  itiea,  for  the  search,  arrest,  and 

nation,  or  on  yielding  the  same  imprisonment   of  the    deaenen 

compensation,  when  the  grant  is  from  the  ships  of  war  and  mer- 

eonditional,  chant  vessels  of   their  country. 

Art.  10.  The  two  contracting  For  this  purpose  they  shall  appily 

parties  have  granted  to  each  other  to  the  competent  tribunals,  judges, 

the  liberty  of  having,  each  in  the  and  officers,  and  shall,  in  writing, 

ports  of  the  other.  Consuls,  Vice-  demand   said  deserters,   provii^ 

Consols,  Agents  and  Commissa-  by  the  exhibition  of  the  registers 

ries  of  their  own    appointment,  of  the  vessels,  tfae  rplls  of  the 

who  shall  enjoy  the  same  privi-  crews,  or  by  other  cdicial  docu* 

leges  and  powers,  as  those  of  the  ments  that  such  individuals  (bnn- 

noost  favored  nations.     But  if  any  ed  part  of  the  crews ;   and,  on 

such  Consul  shall  exercise  com-  this  reclamation  being  thus  sob- 

merce,  they  shall  be  submitted  to  stantiated,  the  surrender  shall  not 

the  same  laws  and  usages  to  which  be  refused.   Such  deserters,  when 

the  private   mdividuals  of  their  arrested,  shall  be  placed  at  the 

nation  are  submitted,  in  the  same  disposal   of  the   said    Consobi 
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Vfee^lJoaftub,    or     Commercial   declared  id  the  twelfth  article  of 
Agents,  Md  mty  be  confined  in   the  said  treaty  of  1799,  to  estab- 
file  public  prisons,  at  the  request   lish   between   themselves,  or  in 
aiMt  cost  of  those  who  shall  claim   concert  widi  other  maritime  pow- 
them,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  the   ers,  further  provisions  to  insCire 
vessels  to  which  thej  belonged,  just  protection  and  freedom  to 
or  to  others  of  the  same  country,   neutral  navigation  and  commerce^ 
But  if  not  sent  back  within  three   and  which  may,  at  the  same  time, 
months,  from  the  day  ot  their  ar»   advance  the  cause  of  civilicatioQ 
reel,  they  shall  be  set  at  liberty,   and   humanity,  engage  again  to 
atld  shaft  not  be  again  arrested   treat  on  this  subject,  at  some  fu- 
for  the  same  cause. '  However,   ture  and  convenient  period. 
if  the  deserter  should  he  fband       Art.  13.  Considering  the  re- 
ti>  have  committed  any  crime  or   moteness  of  the  respective  coun- 
od^ce,   his  surrender   may   be   tries  of  the  two  high  contracting 
dehiyed  until  die  tribunal  before   parties,  and  the  uncertainty  result- 
vrfikh  his  case  shall  be  depend-  mg  therefrom,  with  respect  to  the 
iog  shall  have    pronounced    its  various  events  which  may  take 
sentence,  and  sucn  sentence  shall   place,  it  is  agreed  that  a  merchant 
beve  been  carried  into  effect.         vessel  belonging  to  either  of  them, 
Art.  13.  The  twelfth  article   which  may  be  bound  to  a  port 
of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  com-   supposed,  at  the  time  of  its  de- 
merce,  concluded  between  the   parture  to  be  blockaded,  shall  not, 
parties  in  1785,  and  the  articles   however,  be  captured  or    con- 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  twenty-   demned,  for  having  attempted,  a 
ftwrih,  inclusive,  of  diat  which   first  time,  to  enter  said  port,  unless 
wes  concluded  at  Berlin  in  1799,   it  can  be  proved  that  said  vessel 
whh  the  exception  of  the  last   could,  and  ought  to,  have  learned, 
paragraph  in  the  nineteenth  arti-   during  its  voyage,  that  the  block- 
de,  relating  to  the  treaties  with   ade  of  the  place  in  question  still 
Great  Britain,  are  hereby  reviv-   continued.  But  all  vessels  which, 
ed  with  the  same  force  and  vir-   after    having    been    warned   off 
tue,  as  if  they  made  part  of  the   once,  shall,  during  the  same  voy- 
context  of  the  present  treaty ;  it   age,  attempt  a  second  time  to 
being,  hotvever,  understood  that  enter  the  same  blockaded   port, 
the  stipulations  contained  in  the   during    the  continuance  of  the 
attides  thus  revived,  shall  be  al-   said  blockade,  shall  then  subject 
ways  considered  as,  in  no  manner,   themselves  to  be  detained  and 
aflbctmg  the  treaties  or  conven-  condemned, 
dons  concluded  by  either  party       Art.  14.  The  citizens  or  sub- 
with  other  powers,  during  the  in-  jects  of  each  party  shall  have 
terval  between  the  expiration  of  power  to  dispose  of  their  per- 
the  said  treaty  of  1799,  and  the   sonal  goods  within  the  jurisdiction 
commencement  of  the  operation  of  the  other,  by  testament,  dona- 
of  the  present  treaty.  don,  or  otherwise,  and  theif-repre- 

Tbe  parties  being  still  desirous,   sentatives,  being  citizens  or  sub- 
to  conibrmtty  Widi  their  intention  jects  of  the  other  party,  shall  sue- 
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ceed  to  their  siid  personal  goods,  and  if  twelw  months  ^>fonjk* 
whether  by  testament,  or  ab  tV  axpiration  of  that  penod,  neMlHr 
tettato,  and  may  take  possession  <rf  the  high  contracting  pwM 
thereof,  either  by  themselves,  or  shall  have  announced,  by  an  oft- 
by  others  acung  for  them,  and  cial  rati6cation  to  the  other  us  ■- 
dispose  of  the  same,  at  their  will,  tention  to  arrest  the  operauoo  of 
paying  such  dues  only  as  the  in-  said  treaty,  it  shall  reinain  bmdug 
babituits  of  the  country  wherein  for  one  year  beyond  that  tune, 
the  said  goods  are,  shaU  be  sub-  and  so  on,  until  tbeexpirauon  of 
iect  to  pay  in  like  cases.  And  in  the  twelve  mooths^icb  wiUW- 
case  of  the  absence  of  the  repre-  low  a  simUar  noti&Mtioo,  wfcat- 
sentotive,  such  care  shall  be  taken  ever  the  time  at  which  it  n»y  t^e 
of  the  said  goods,  as  would  be   place.  u  n  k- 

taken  of  the  goods  of  a  native,  Abt.  16.  This  tretty  M  be 
in  like  case,  until  the  lawful  owner  approved  "f"*^  ""°«^.  ^  •'^ 
may  take  measures  for  receiving  President  of  the  United  States  of 
them.  And  if  question  should  America,  by  and  with  the  adme 
arise  among  several  claimants,  to  and  consent  of  the  Senate  Uiereot 
which  of  them  said  goods  belong,  and  by  his  Majesty  the  Kingof 
the  same  shall  be  decided  finally  Prussia,  and  the  raufication*  shall 
by  the  laws  and  judges  of  the  be  exchanged  in  the  City  ^ 
liind  wherein  the  said  goods  are.  Washington,  within  nine  months 
And  where,  on  the  death  of  any  from  the  date  of  the  signatore 
person  holding  real  estate,  within  hereof,  or  sooner,  if  poswble. 
the  territories  of  the  one  party.  In  faith  whereof  the  respecOTe 
such  real  estate  would,  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  t^ 
laws  of  the  land,  descend  on  a  above  articles,  both  in  the  French 
citizen  or  subject  of  the  other,  and  English  languages ;  and  tb^ 
were  he  not  disqualified  by  alien-  have  thereto  affixed  their  seals, 
age,  such  citizen  or  subject  shall  declaring,  nevCTtbeless,  Aat  die 
be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  signing  in  both  languages  siM 
sell  the  same  and  to  withdraw  not  be  brought  into  precedent, 
the  proceeds  without  molestation,  nor  in  any  way  operate  to  the  pre- 
and  exempt  from  all  duties  of  judice  of  either  party. 
detraction,  on  the  part  of  the  Done  in  triplicate  at  the  Citjr 
Government  of  the  respective  of  Washington,  on  the  first  «y 
States.  But  this  article  shall  not  of  May,  m  the  year  of  our  lord 
derogate,  in  any  manner,  from  the  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
force  of  the  laws  already  published  twentyeigbt;  and  the  fiflpecond 
or  hereafter  to  be  published,  of  the  Independence  of  the  Uni- 
by  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prus-  ted  States  of  America, 
sia  to  prevent  the  emigration  of  Signed, 

his  subjects.  H'  ^^"' 

Art.  1 5.  The  present  treaty       Lunwio  Nikdirststtc*. 

shall  continue  in  force  for  twelve 

years,  counting  from  the  day  of      The  said  Treaty  was  duly  rao- 

the  exchange  of  the  ratifications ;   fied  on  both  parts,  and  the  resfec- 
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lit«  rtirifietttkios  of  the  siusie  i^ere  States,  and  tb6  91eur  Lud  wig 
dirijr  exchanged  at  Wasbiogtoa  Niederstetter,  Charai  d'  Afiaires 
on  die  14di  of  March,  1829,  by  of  His  Majestj,  the  King  of  Prus- 
James  A*  HamiltoD,  acting  Sec-  sia,  od  the  part  of  His  said  Ma- 
retarj  of  State  of  the   United  jesty. 


beHaeen  the  United  SUUis  of  Amrioa  and  His  Ma- 
jetijf  the  King  of  Denmark^  signed  at  Copenhagen  the  26th  of 
Marehi  1830. 

Thb  United  States  of  America,  8cc,  and  the  Sieur  Paul  Chris- 
snd  HtsMigeslytheKingofDen-  tiah  db  SrcMAmi,  of  tbd  order 
Qttk,  being  equally  desirous  of  of  the  Elephant,  Grand  Cross  of 
terminating  the  discussions  whieb  the  order  of  Dannebrog,  decora- 
have  taken  plaoe  between  them  ted  with  the  silver  cross  of  the 
in  respect  to  the  claims  and  pre^  same  order,  His  Minister  (intiroe) 
teosfops  fimned  by  the  citizens  of  of  State  and  of  Justice,  President 
the  iJnited  States  and  die  subjects  of  Jlis  Danish  Chancery,  etc., 
of  Denmark,  having  for  their  ob-  and  the  said  Plenipotentiaries  af- 
Ject,  the  seiiure,  condemnation  or  ter  having  exchanged  their  full 
confiscation  of  their  vessels,  car-  powers,  found  in  good  and  due 
goes  or  property  whatsoever,  with-  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  con- 
in  the  territory,  or  under  the  au-  eluded  the  following  articles : 
tbcmty  of  the  respective  Grovem-  Art.  1.  HisMajestytbeKingof 
meats,  have  named  for  tUs  pur-  Denmark  renounces  the  indemni- 
pose,  and  furnished  with  their  full  ties  which  might  be  claimed  from 
powers :  thH  is  to  say,  the  Presi-  the  Government  of  the  United 
dent  of  the  United  States  of  States  of  America,  for  the  sub- 
America,  by,  and  with  the  advice  jects  of  Denmark,  on  account  of 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  Hen-  the  seizure,  detention  and  cou- 
rt Wheaton,  Charge  d*  Affaires  demnation  or  confiscation  of  their 
of  the  said  United  States  at  the  vessels,  cargoes  or  property  what- 
Court  of  His  Majesty,  the  King  soever,  under  the  authority  of  the 
of  Denmark,  be,  and  His  Ma-  said  Government;  and  his  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Denmark,  the  jesty  engages,  moreover,  to  pay 
Sieur  Ernest  Hbnrt,  Count  de  to  the  said  (rovernment,  the  sum 
Sehinuselmano,  Knight  of  the  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
order  of  the  Elephant,  Grand  Spanish  milled  dollars^  on  account 
Cross  of  the  order  of  Dannebrog,  of  the  citizens  of  die  United 
decorated  with  the  silver  cross  of  Stales,  who  have  preferred  claims 
the  same  order.  His  Minister  relating  to  the  seizure,  detention', 
(ktime)  of  State,  Chief  of  His  condemnation  or  confiscation  of 
Department  of  foreign  affiiirs,  their  vessels,  cargoes  6t  property 
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wbatao6ver,  hj  the  public  and  debt  and  the  aioktog  fand  of  D«ii- 

Erivate  armed  ships,  or  by  the  tri*  mark,  to  the  order  of  the  Depart- 
uoals  of  Denmark,  or  ia  the  ment  of  Foreigo  Affiiirs  of  Den- 
States  subject  to  the  Daoiab  mark,  and  assigned  to  the  Gov- 
sceptre.  eromeat  of   the  United   StaieSi 

Art.  3.  The  payment  of  the  By  the  said  obligations.  His  Ma- 
above  sum  of  six  hundred  and  jesty  the  King  of  Denmark  sl»li 
fifty  thousand  Spanish  milled  dol-  acknowledge  himself  debtor,  far 
lars,  shall  be  made,  in  the  times  the  sums  not  yet  paid  to  the  Gor- 
and  manner  following :  On  the  emment  of  the  united  Siaies  of 
3lst  March,  1831,  two  hundred  America,  and  ihe  same  ^Ube 
and  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  delivered  to  such  person  or  per- 
and  sixtysix  dollars  and  two  thirds  sons,  as  may  be  authorized  to  re- 
of  a  dollar.  ceive  the  same  by  the  said  Gov- 

On  the  30th  September,  1831,  emment ;  and  when  the  said  obS- 

two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  gations  are    to   be    discharged, 

six  hundred  and  sixtysix  dollars  according  to  the   tenor   thereof 

and  two  thirds  of  a  dollar.  by  the  Danish  Govemni^it,  the 

On  the  30th  September,  1832,  person  or  persons  auiborizod  by 

two  hundred  and  six^en  thousand  the   Government  of  the  Unked 

six  hundred  and  sixtysix  dollars  States,  to  receive  the  stipulated 

and  two  thirds  of  a  dollar.  payments,  shall  deliver  up  Uie  said 

To  the  second  pavment  shall  obligatioiis  with  receipts  for  the 

be  added  the  interest  tor  that,  and  amount  thereof,    from  the  said 

for  the  last  payment,  at  four  per  Government, 

centum  per  annum,  to  be  comput-  Abt,  3.  To  ascertain  the  full 

ed  from  the  first  payment,  on  the  amount,  and  validity  of  the  dainis, 

31st  March,  1831.  mentioned  in  Artk^le  1,  a  Board 

To  the  third  payment  shall  also  of  Commissioners,   consisting  of 

he  added  the   interest  for  that  three  citizens  ofthe  United  States, 

payment,  at  four  per  centum  per  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pre»- 

annum,  to  be  computed  from  the  dent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 

second  payment,  on  the  30th  Sep-  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall 

tember,  1831.  meet  at  Washington,  and  within 

The  above  sums,  thus  specified  the  space  of  two  years  from  the 

in  Spanish  milled  dollars,  shall  be  time  of  their  first  meeting  shall 

paid  in  bills  of  exchange,  at  fifteen  receive,  examine  and  decide  upon, 

days' sight,  at  Hamburgh;  for  the  the   amount  and   validity  of  all 

payment  of  which    the   Danish  such    claims,    according   to  the 

Grovernment  s(iall  be  responsible,  merits  of  the  several  cases,  and  to 

:  At  the  time  when  the  first  pay-  justice,  equity  and  the  law  of  na- 

ment  shall  be  made,  on  the  31st  tions. 

March,  1831,  two  obligations,  cor-  The  Commissioners  shall  take 

responding  to  the  two  last  pay-  an   oath    or   afiirmaiion,  to    be 

ments  to  be  eflected  for  the  capital  entered  in  the  iournal  of  their  pro- 

and  interest  thereof,  shall  be  issued  ceedings,  for  the  faithftJ  and  dili- 

by  the  Direction  for  the  public  gent  discharge  of  their  duties. 
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In  case  of  tbe  death,  sickness  or  Denndark,  the  Oovernment  of  the 
necessary  absence  of  any  Com-  United  States  declares  itself  en- 
missioner,  his  place  may  be  ttreiy  satisfied,  not  only  in  what 
supplied  by  the  appointment  of  concerns  the  said  (jovernment, 
another  Commissioner,  in  the  but  also  in  what  concerns  the  citi- 
manner  before  mentioned,  or  dur-  zens  of  the  said  United  States,  on 
ing  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  account  of  the  claims  hitherto 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  preferred,  or  which  may  hereafter 
The  Commissioners  shall  be  au-  be  preferred,relating  to  the  seizure, 
tfaorized  to  hear  and  examine,  on  detention,  condemnation  or  con- 
oath  or  affirmation,  every  question  fiscation,  of  their  vessels,  cargoes, 
relating  to  such  claims,  and  to  or  property  whatsoever,  which  in 
receive  all  suitable  authentic  testi-  the  last  maritime  war  of  Denmark, 
mony  concerning  the  same,  have  taken  place  under  the  flag 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  pro-  of  Denmark,  or  in  the  States  sub- 
ceedtngs  of  this  Board,  His  Ma-  ject  to  the  Danish  sceptre ;  and 
jesty  the  King  of  Denmark  en-  the  said  claims  shall  consequently 
gages,  when  thereunto  required,  be  regarded  as  definitively  and 
to  cause  to  be  delivered  to  any  irrevocably  terminated, 
person  or  persons,  who  shall  be  Art.  5.  The  intention  of  the 
duly  authorized  for  that  purpose,  two  high  contracting  parties  being 
by  tbe  Government  of  the  United  solely  to  terminate,  definitively  and 
£^tes,  in  addition  to  the  papers  irrevocably,  all  the  claims  which 
ahneady  delivered,  all  the  acts,  have  hitherto  been  preferred,  they 
documents,  ships'  papers  and  expressly  declare  that  the  present 
prize  proceedings,  which  may  still  Convention  is  only  applicable  to 
remain  in  the  archives  oi  the  the  cases  therein  mentioned ;  and 
High  Court  of  Admiralty,  or  the  having  no  other  object,  can  never, 
Prize  Tribunals  of  Denmark,  re-  hereafter,  be  invoked  by  one  or 
lating  to  the  seizure,  detention,  the  other  as  a  precedent  or  rule 
condemnation  or  confiscation,  6f  for  the  other. 
tbe  vessels,  cargoes  or  property  Art.  6.  The  present  Conven- 
whatsoever,  belonging  to  the  citi-  tion  shall  be  duly  ratified  by  the 
zens  of  the  United  States  of  high  contracting  parties,  and' the 
America  before  the  said  tribunals,   ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at 

The  Commissioners  shall  Washington,  in  tbe  space  of  ten 
award,  and  cause  to  be  distributed  months,  or  sooner  if  possible, 
among  the  several  parties,  whose  In  faith  thereof,  and  in  virtue 
claims  shall  be  allowed  by  the  of  our  respective  full  powers,  we 
Board,  the  sun)  mentioned  in  have  signed  the  present  Conven- 
Articles  1  and  2,  in  a  ratable  pro-  tion,  and  have  thereunto  set  the 
portion  to  the  amount  of  the  re-  seals  of  our  arms, 
spective  claims  thus  aUowed.  Done  at  Copenhagen,  this  28th 

Art.  4.  In  consideration  of  the  day  of  March,  1830. 

reminciatbn  and  payment  men-    Henry  Wheatow,  [l.  s. 

tioned  in  Articles  1  and  2,  on  the    E.  H.  Schimmelmann,       l.  s. 
part  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Stemann,  [l.  sJ 
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The  sftid  ConventioQ  w%a  duty  Koigbt  Commander  of  the  Ri^ 

ratified  od  both  parttt  and  the  re-  Order  of  Damiebrog,  His  Dawb 

specti^  ratifications  of  the  aame  Majeaty's  Cooncillor  of  Coi^ 

were  excbansed  at  WaabiogtOQ,  eoce  ind  His  MinJatfir  Reaidoa 

by  Martut  Van  Bursn»  Secre-  and  Consul  Creoeral  io  the  United 

tary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  States,  on  the  part  of  His  sud 

on  the  part  of  said  States,  and  the  Majesty. 
Chevalier     Pbtkb     Psdebiov, 


Papen  rdatitut  to  the  Arrangement  in  RAUx»^  totie  l^rt^ieiwea 
the  Unitei  States  and  the  British  Colonies^  ifc. 


To  Um  8«iato  of  tbe  yfiit«4  st«toi:  4»Umted  States,  aa  appr ebensieir 

I    cofflOMinicate    to  Congress  was  entertained  by  the  Gioveni- 

tbe  papeis  reiating  to  ibe  reoest  ment  of  Crreat  Brftam,  Aat^oader 

arrangement  with  Great  Britain  the    eontemplated    arrangefiiemt 

with  respect  to  the  trade  between  claims  might  be  set  upi,  oo  car 

ber  colonial  possessions  and  the  part,  inconsistent  with  the  pnqx>- 

Untted  States,  to  which  reference  sitions  submitted  by  our  mioistery 

was  made  in  my  message  at  the  and  with  the  terms  tx>  wiueh  ali& 

opening  of  the  present  sessioB.  was  willing  to  agrv*  ^  a^d  tbit 

It  will  appear  from  those  doeu-  thb  circumstance  fed  to  exp]sBi<> 

menu,  that,  owing  to  the  omission  tions  between  Mr  McLaue  md 

in  the  act  of  the  29th  May  last  of  the  Earl  of  Aberd^n,  respecting 

a  clause  expressly  restricting  tm-  the  intentions  of  Congress,  aid 

portations  into  the  British  colonies  the  true  OMistruction  to  be  givea 

in  A  mericanT vessels  to  the  pro-  to  the  act  referred  to. 

ductions  of  the  United  States;  to  To  the  interpretatioB  giveo  by 

the  amendment  engrafted  upon  them  to  that  act,  I  did  not  hesitate 

that  act  in  the  House  of  Repre-  to  agree.    It  was  quite  clear  tbat, 

sentatives,  providing  that,  when  io  adopting  the  amendment  refier- 

the   trade  with   the  West  India  red  to.  Congress  could  not  have 

colonies  should  be   opened,   the  intended  to  preclude  future  dtera* 

commercial    intercourse    of   the  tions  in  the  existing  interooune 

United  States  with  aH  other  parts  between  the  United  Stat^  and 

of  the  British  dominions  or  pos-  other  parts  of  the  British  domin^ 

sessions  should  be  left  on  a  footing  ions ;  and  the  stippositioB  thai  the 

not  less  favorable  to  the  United  omission  to  restrict,  in  tersas,  the 

States  than  it  now  is ;  and  to  the  importations  to  the  productioosof 

act  not  specifying  the  terms  upon  the  country  to  which  the  veaseb 

which  British  vessels  coming  from  respective^  belong,  was  int^tbn* 

the  northern  polonies  should  be  a],  was  precluded  by  the  pnmai- 

admitted  to  enter  into  the  ports  of  tions  previously  made  by  this  Gqv« 
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erament  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
and  which  were  before  Congress,  nations  to  which  such  foreign  ships 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  or  vessels  might  belong — such  re- 
act, by  the  principles  which  gov-  peal  to  take  efiect  in  favor  of  any 
em  the  maritime  legislation  of  the  loreign  nation  which  should  abol- 
two  countries,  and  by  the  provis-  ish  similar  duties,  so  far  as  they 
ions  of  the  existing  commercial  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of 
treaty  between  them.  the  United  States. 

Actuated   by  this  view  of  the       In  the  year  1817,  they  restrict- 

subject,  and  convinced  that  it  was  ed  the  importation  into  the  United 

in  accordance  with  the  real  inten-  States,  in  foreign  vessels,  to  arti- 

tions  of  Congress,  I  felt  it  my  cles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or 

duty  to  give  efiect  to  the  arrange-  manufacture   of  the    country  to 

ment    by    issuing   the    required  which  such  vessels  belonged,  or 

proclamation,  of  which  a  copy  is  as  could  only  bis,  or  were  most 

likewise  herewith  communicated,  usually  shipped  in  the  6rst  instance 

Andrew  Jackson.  ^^^  such  country ;  provided  that 

Washmgton,  3d  January,  1881.  ^uch  regulation  should  not  extend 

to  the  vessels  of  any  foreign  na- 

x^  ^     ^    ^    1  ..     /•       MM   T^  ^n  which  had  not  adopted,  or 

Ex^acis  of  a  ^^^^^  from  Mr  Van  ^^^^jj  ^  3^,       ^  ^j^ij^;         j^. 

rTl^\ 5n  ^'^""'^  ^^^'^  Hon  with  regard  to  them. 
JiUy  30,  lb2y.  jj^  ^jj^  ygg^.  jQ24^  y^gy  declar- 

Fvnt,     The  trade  between  the  ed  the  suspension  of  all  dtscrimi- 

Umted  States  and  the  British  nating    duties,  in  relation  to  the 

American  Colonies.    The  policy  vessels    and  produce  of  several 

of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  European  nations,  and  of  their  ter- 

their  commercial  intercourse  with  ritories  in  Europe,  which  had  ac- 

other  nations  is  founded  on  princi-  cepted  of  the  terms  profiered  by 

pies  of  perfect  equality  and  reel-  the  act  of  1815,  and  conferred 

procity.    By  tlie  adoption  of  these  authority  upon  the  President  to 

principles,  they  have  endeavored  extend  the  same  exemption  to  all 

to  relieve  themselves  from  the  dis-  nations  thereafter  complying  with 

cusstons,  discontents,  and  embar-  its   requirements;   and  in  1828, 

rassments,  inseparable  from  the  an  act  was  passed,  authorizing  the' 

imposition   of  burthensome   dis-  President  to  extend  the  exemp- 

eriminatbns.      These  principles  tion  in   regard   to  alien   duties, 

were   avowed    while   they  were  which,  by  the  acts  of  1815  and 

yet  struggling  for  their  indepen-  1834,  was  restricted  to  the  pro- 

dence,  are  recorded  in  their  first  ductbns  of  the  country  to  which 

treaty,  and  have  since  been  ad-  the  vessel  belongs,  to  the  produc- 

hered  to  with  the  most  scrupulous  tions  of  any  foreign  country  im- 

fidelky.    In  the  year  1815,  they  ported  into  the  United  States  in 

repealed  all  their  acts  imposing  the  vessels  of  any  nation  which 

discriminating  tonnage  duties  on  would  allow  a  sinnilar  exemption 

foreign   ships  or  vessels,  and  of  in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
impost,   90  far  as  respected  the       The  terms  proposed  by  our  act 

5* 
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of  1815  were  adopted   io   the  ject  of  this  couotiy,  and^  nosSm 
commercial   Ureatj    between  the  very  late  period,  the  avowed  wiab 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  Great  Britab. 
in  the  same  year,  wUch  has  been       The  twelve  years  which  hate 
twice  extended,  and  is  now  in  full  elapsed  have,  with  occasioiialin- 
fbrce.     By  it,  the  commercial  in-  tiurmisaioiii  baea  employed  'm  eo- 
tercourse    between    the   Unked  deavors  to  arrange  toose  t^*iBS  by 
States  and  the  British  possessions  negotiation,   or   to  secwe   ifaea 
in  Europe  is  established  upon  just  throt^h  the  agency  of  separate 
and  equal  terms.      The  United  legislative   enactineots^    asd  ai- 
Stales  desired  to  place  their  trade  tt^ugh  the  two  GovemmeDis  have 
with  the  British  American  colo*  more  than  once  concurred  io  each 
nies  00  the  same  footing.    The  other's  views  as  to  the  conditioDS 
Government    of    Great   Britain  to  which  they  would  assent,  their 
would   not  then  consent  to  that  respective  acts  have  resulted  m 
arrangement,   and  it  was  ooose-  the  almost  entire  suppressioD  of 
quently    stipulated  in  the  treaty  the  trade.     Since  the  IstofDe- 
that  the  intercourse  between  the  cember,  1826,  there  has  been  a 
United  States  and  His  Britannic  total  non-intercourse  between  the 
Majesty's  possessions  in  the  West  United    States    and    the  British 
Indies,  and  on  the   continent  of  American  colonies  in  British  ves- 
North  America,  should  not  be  af-  sels,  and  the  same  in  regard  to 
fected    by  any  of  its  provisions,  American  vessels,  (with  the  ex- 
and  that  each  party  should  remain  ceptioo  of  the  permission  allowed 
in  complete  possession  of  its  re-  to  the  latter,  to  carry  oo  a  diiect 
spective  rights  with    regard    to  trade    with    the    Briti^   Nonh 
such  intercourse.     The  trade  and  American  possessions,  the  Bcfaa- 
intercourse    between  the  United   ma  Islands,    and   the   Istand  of 
States   and   the  British  colonies  Anguilla,  upon  terms  prescribed 
previous  to  and  at  that  time,  were  by    Great  Britab  alone.)     The 
only  such  as  were  permitted  by  acts    of  the    two   Crovemmems 
British    legislation,  or  regulation  which  have  led  to  this  result  are 
by  orders  in  Council.     It  had  aU  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
ways  been  of  a  restricted   and   poskions  which  they  respectively 
ui>equa]  character,  and  every  pre-  occupy,  and  of  a  nature  oakuh- 
vious   attempt  to  place  it   upon  ted  to  have  so  much  influence  on 
just    terms    bad   wholly    failed,  the  measures  of  condliatkm  and 
Since   1815,  both   Governments  redress  which  may  be  adopted,  as 
have  uniformly  admiued  it  to  be  to  render  it  important  that  they 
their  belief  that  a  commercial  in-  should  be  fully  known  and  acca- 
tercourse    between    the   United  rately  understood.      Tour  parti- 
States   and   the  Britisli  colonial  cipation  in  the  puUic  councils  has 
possessions  referred  to,  upon  terms  given  you  a  ceneral  view  of  their 
of  fair  reciprocity,  would  promote  principal  outlmes ;  but  it  is  tfaou^t 
their  mutual  interests.  advisable  to  furnish  jaa  with  a 

To  establish  it  upon  such  terms  more  particular  exposition  than 
has  always  been  the  sincere  ob-  the  opportimitieft  you  have  eaiqy- 
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ed  would  allow  you  to  obtaki.    A  vailiug  measures  were  resoited  to. 

very  brief  sketch  of  sueh  as  are  The  act  of  Ckmgress  of  the  18th 

most  prombent  is,  with  this  view^  of  April,  1618,  coDceming  oaW- 

suboNtted  to  you.  gatioo,  was  passed.   .  Its  object ' 

The  direct  trade  between  the  was  to  couoteract  wts  of  a  like 

United  States  aad  Great  Britaio  character  k>Dg  ^before  existiog  on 

wfts   ibuod  to  be  so  interwoven  the  part  of  Great  Britain^  restcict- 

witfa  and  dependent  upon,  that  iveofthe  trade  with  her  colonies  in 

between  the  United  States  and  vessels  oi  the  United  States.    By 

the  cdonies,  as,  in  a  great  mea-*  that  act,  the  ports  of  the  United 

sure,  to  deprive  the  ibrmer  of  the  States  were  closed  against  Brit'isb 

advantages  intended  to  be  secured  vessels  conung  from  any  British 

to  them  by  the  treaty  of  181 5,  so  colony,  which  was,  fry  t^  ordinary 

long  as  the  intercourse  with  the  laws  of  navigation   and  trade, 

coimiies  was  monopolized  by  Britr<  closed  against  vessels  of  the  United 

isb   navigators.      Several  efforts  States;  and  British  vessels  sailing 

were  consequently  made,  between  with  cargoes  from  ports  of  the 

the  years  1835  and  1818,  to  in-  United   States  were   laid  under 

duce  the  British  (jovernmeot  to  bonds  to  land   their   cargoes  in 

adjust  this  collision  of  interests  by  some  port  or  place  other  than  a 

amicable  negotiation.   They  were  colony   closed  against  vessels  of 

unsuccessful.     In  1817,  a  propo-  the  United  States, 
sition  was  submitted  to  our  Minis-       The   negotiation   was  in    the 

ter  at  London  by  the  Secretary  same  year  renewed,  and  another 

of    State    for    Foreign    Affairs,  attempt,  equally  unsuccessful,  was 

Lord  Castiereagb,  which  was  said  made  to  open  the  trade,  and  es- 

to  contain  all  t&it  could  then  be  taUish   it  upon  principles  which 

assented  to  by  Great  Britain  to-  were  claimed  Inr  our  Giovemment 

wards  admitting  the  United  States  to  be  those  of  fair  reciprocity, 
to  a  participation  in  the  trade  be-       The   act  of  Congress  of  the 

tween   them    and    the   colonies.  15th  of  May,  1820,  *  supplemen- 

By  this  it  was  proposed  to  extend  tary  to  an  act  entitled  ^*  An  act 

to  the  United  States  tlie  provisions  concerning  navigation," '  followed, 

of  their  free  port  acts,  which  au-  By  it  the  ports  of  the  United 

ihorized  a  limited  trade  with  por-  .  States  were,  after  a  certab  day, 

tions  of  her  colonies  to  the  colo-  closed  against  British  vessels  com- 

nial  inhabitants  of  foreign  Euro-  ing  or  arriving  by  sea  from  any 

pean  po^essions,  in  vessels  of  one  British  colonial  port  in  the  West 

deck,  with  some  additional  pro-  Indies  or  America ;  and  similar 

vimns  in  relation  to  the  trade  with  bonds  were  required  from  British 

Bermuda,  Turks  Island,  and  the  vessels  sailing  from  the  ports  of 

British  territories  in  North  Ameri-  the  United  Slates,  not  to  land  their 

ca.  cargoes  in  any  British  American 

The  terms  contained   in  this  colony.     Articles  of  British  West 

proposition  were  decided  by  the  Indian  and  North  American  pro- 

Grovemment  of  ike  United  States  duce  were  allowed  by  this  act  to 

to  be  inadmissible,  and  counter-  be  imported  into  the  United  States, 
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only  direct  iron   the  coloay  of  ing  <mr  di§eriminaiimg    duiie$* 

which  they  were  wlioily  the  pro-  The  retemkm  of  the  diyjrimin«- 

duce,   growth,   or   maoufacture,  iog  duties  was  made  the  subject 

Thus  establishing    a    noa-inter-  of   complaint  and  discussion  on 

course  in  Briti$k  vessels  with  all  the  part  of  the  Britiah  Crorern- 

the  British  American  colonies,  and  meot.   The  measure  was  justified 

prohibiting  the  inttoductioo  into  by  ours,  as  being  only  a  (air  equir- 

the  United  States  of  all  articles  aleot  ibrthe  imposition  of  protect- 

the  produce  of  those  colonies,  ex-  ing  duties  on  American  produce 

cept  that  of  each  colony  imported  in  aU,  and  export  duties  in  sooie 

directly  from  itself.  of  the  colonies. 

Swm  was  the  relatiye  state  of       The  king  had  authori^,  by  act 

the  intercourse  between  the  Unit-  of  Parliament,   to   interdict   the 

ed  States  and  the  British  colonies,  trade  to  all  nations  which  refused 

respectively,     from     September,  to  allow  privileges  to  Britisb  vea- 

1820,  till  the  passing  ot  the  act  sels  engaged  in  the  cokNiial  trade 

of  Parliament   of   the   24th   of  equal  to  those  granted  to  foreign 

June,  1822,  and  the  consequent  vessels  by  the  act  of  the  24th  of 

proclamation  of  the  President.  June,  1822,  and,  also,  to  impose 

By  the  act  of  the  6th  of  May,  countervailing  duties  \  but  neither 
1822,  in  anticipation  of  the  pas-  power  was  then  exercised, 
sage  of  the  British  act  last  refer-  The  act  of  Congress  of  the  1st 
red  to,  Congress  authorized  the  of  March,  1823,  was  the  next 
President,  upon  his  being  satisfied  material  step  in  tiie  moveaients  of 
that  the  British  cobnial  ports  were  the  two  Grovernments.  At  the 
opened  to  the  vessels  ot  the  Unit-  period  of  its  passage  the  two 
ed  States,  to  open  their  ports  to  countries  were  engaged  in  an  ex- 
Britbh  vessels  upon  terms  of  re-  tensive  and  valuable  trade  between 
ciprocal  advantage.  The  act  of  the  United  States  and  the  colonies, 
Parliamentof  June,  1822,  repeal-  by  virtue  of  the  British  act  of 
ed  several  existing  acts,  and  open-  Parliament  and  the  President's 
ed  certain  of  the  colonial  ports  to  proclamation,  our  discriminating 
the  admission  of  American  vessels  duties  remaining  unrepealed,  but 
laden  with  certain  articles  of  Aroer-  continuing  to  be  a  cause  of  com- 
ican  produce,  upon  specified  con-  plaint  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
ditions,  and  restricting  the  inter-  The  influence  which  the  pas- 
course  to  the  direct  trade  between  sage  of  this  act  has  obviously  bad 
the  United  States  and  the  colonies.,  upon  the  course  of  afiairs  in  re- 
The  President,  by  hb  proclama-  lation  to  the  trade  in  question,  to« 
tioo,  issued  immediately  after  the  gether  with  the  circumstance  that 
receipt  of  the  British  act,  opened  the  closing  of  our  ports  was  the 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  to  effect  of  its  terms,  renders  it  im- 
British  vessels  engaged  in  the  portant  that  its  provisions  should 
colonial  trade,  subject  to  a  like  oe  distinctly  understood.  They 
restriction,  find  upon  terms  which  were  in  substance  the  following : 
were  deemed  to  be  of  reciprocal  1st.  It  continued  the  suspension 
and  equal  advantage,  b%U  reiain-  of  the  acts  of  1818  and  1820, 
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already  effdf^  bytbeP^pesidQiu^s  and  etery  of  Us  prorisions  should 
proclamatioiiiaad  opened  oMf  ports  cease,  and  the  acts  of  1818  and 
to  a  dire^  trade  oiJy  with  such  of  1820  be  revived  and  in  ftill  force. 
ibe  Britiah  adonial  ports  as  had  The  passage  of  this  act  was 
beien  opened  to  us  by  the  act  of  followed  by  the  exercbe  of  the 
Parliament  of  June,  1822,  sub*  authority  given  to  the  King  toim- 
jed,  as  things  then  stood,  to  the  pose  countervailing  duties;  and 
payment  by  British  vessels  of  our  they  were  accordingly  imposed  to 
olieo  or  discriminating  duties*  an  amount  equal  to  ours,  by  an 
2dly.  It  put  forth  a  claim  which  order  in  Council  of  the  21st  July, 
bad  been  previousljr  advanced  by  1823,  upon  all  American  vessels 
us  in  our  negotiaiicKis  upon  the  and  their  cargoes  arriving  in  the 
subject)  but  always  resisted  by  colonial  poits.  Under  these  re- 
Great  Britain,  vis.  that  no  higher  cipraeal  impositions,  the  trade  be* 
duties  shoidd  be  imposed  upon  the  tween  the  United  States  and  the 

tiroductions  of  the  United  States  colonies  was  carried  on  from  that 

n  the  Britiak  oolonial  ports  than  time,  until  it  was  suppressed  by 

upon  those  of  Great  Britain  her*  both  Governments,  in  the  manner 

self,  or  her  other  eoloniest  and  hereinafter  stated, 

which  bad  been  levied  for  the  pro-  The  negoUatioD  wad  i'^siimed 

lection   of   ih^ir  own  produce,  by  Mr  Rush  in  Jamiary,  18M. 

This  was  done  hj  giving  an  an-  In  its  course,  propositions  for  re- 

tbority  to  the  President  to  suspend  gulating  the  trade  were  siibmitted 

tbe  payment  of  our  discrkniDating  by  bim,  which  received  the  assent 

duties  by  British  vessels  coming  of  the  British  Plenipotentiaries, 

from  dM  colonies,  upon  being  sat-  with  the  exception  of  tiiat  prohibit- 

isficd  that  iM>  such  duties  were  le-  ing  tbe  imposition  of  protecting 

vied  m  the  colonies  on  our  pro-  duties  in  the  cotonies,  to  which 

duee,  and  by  declaring  that,  until  their  dissent  was  expressed  in  the 

such  evidence  was  given,  payment  strongest  terms, 

riiould  continue  to  be  exactod.  Mr  Rush's  instnictbns  preckid- 

adly .  It  restricted  the  trade  to  ed  him  from  settding  the  matter 

such  Britisb  vessds  as  had  come  upon  any  other  terms,  and  the  ne- 

directly  from  the  colonial  ports,  goliation  was  suspended  in  the 

fttd  had  not  touched  at  any  other  month  of  June  following, 

port  after  tbev  left  the  colony.  On  the  6th  of  Jdy,  182fl,  an 

4iiily.  It  dechdred  that  its  pro-  act  of  Partiament  was  passed,  aU 

visions  should  only  be  in  force  so  lowing  tbe  trade  with  the  British 

kmg  as  the  privileges  gnmted  by  colonies  in  North  America,  and 

tbe  ad  of  Parliament  of  June,  tbe  West  Indies  to  all  foreign  na- 

1822,  were  allowed  to  our  vessels,  tioos,  upon  conditions  which  will 

and  that  if  at  any  time  thereafler,  be  hereafter  referred  to.    It  lira-* 

tbe  trnde,  or  any  part  of  it,  was  ited  the  privileges  thus  granted  to 

prohibited  to  us  bj  Great  Britain,  foreign  vessels  to  the  ships  of  those 

through  an  ad  of  ParHaasent  or  countries,   not    having  colonies, 

order  b  Council,  and  that  fact  which  should  place  the  commerce 

proclaiaied  by  tbe  President,  each  and  navigation  of  Great  Britain, 
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and  her  possessions  abroad,  upon  pfied  with  the  coDditioDS  of  ite 

the  footing  of  the  most  favored  act,   and  therefore  direded  that 

nation,  unless  the  King,  by  order  the  trade  and  iotercoorse  between 

in  Council,  should  in   any  case  the  United  States  and  the  greater 

deem  it  expedient  to  grant  the  part  of  the  British  colonial  pons 

whole  or  any  of  such  privileges  to  should  cease  from  and  after  the  1st 

the  ships  of  any  foreign  country,  day  of  I>ecember  then  feflowing. 

although   the  required  condition  Mr  Gallatin  arrived  in  Ekigiand 

was  not  in  aU  respects  complied  a  few  days  after  the  puUication  of 

with  by  such  country.  those  (uders  in  Council.      The 

Mr  King  was  sent  to  England  determination  of  the  British  Cror- 
in  the  summer  of,  1825,  but  with-  emment  to  decline  all  fortber  ne- 
out  instructions  upon  this  point,  gotiation  upon  the  sulgect  was 
His  continued  indisposition  indue-  prompdy  and  definitively  anooaoc- 
ed  him  to  return  in  the  summer  edtohim.  Thefoundation.ofiiBs 
of  1826,  and  during  that  period  deterratnatbn  was  avowed  to  con- 
so  step  was  taken  by  either  Gov-  sist  principally  in  the  reiterated 
emment.  reiusals  of  this  Government  to 

In  the  winter  of   1^5-6,  an  accept  of  the  only  terms  to  whidi 

attempt  was  made  in  Congress  to  Great  Britain  would  agree,  and  a 

meet  the   aa  of  Pariiament  of  subsequent  change  of  the  colooial 

July,  1825,  by  correspondent  le*  policy  of  that  Government,  by 

gislation ;    but  it  failed ;    and  al-  openrog  her  colonial  ports  to  sfl 

though  the  trade  might,  and  most  foreign  nations  upon  the  conditions 

probably  would,  have  been  saved  set  forth  in  their  acts  of  P^lia- 

'){ d)e  act  then  introduced  had  be-  ment.    The  whole  snbiect  was 

<ooBse  a  law,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  laid  before  Congress  by  the  Pres»- 

as  has  been  staled,  that  it  would  dent  m  the  winter  of  18OT,  and 

not  have  been  a  strict  compliance  an  unsuccessful  attempt  made  to 

with  the   British  act,  if  it  had  obtain  the  passage  of  a  law  requo^ 

passed.  ing  our  ports  to  be  closed   also. 

In  the  summer  of  1826,  Mr  Congress  having  adjourned  with- 

Gallatin  was  eent  to  England  with  out  doing  anything  m  the  master, 

instructions,  which  authorized  him  the  Present,  by  his  proclamation, 

to  conclude  an  arrangement  of  the  dated    the    17di  day  of  March, 

eolonial  question  upon  terms  sub-  1827,  declared  the  trade  bet^ra^ 

stantially   the   same   with   those  the  United  States  and  aU  the  Brit- 

which  were  offered  by  the  Britidi  ish  colonies,   with  which  it  had 

Plenipotentiaries  to  Mr  Rush  in  been  allowed  by  the  act  of  Par- 

1824 :  but  bis  authority  was  con-  liament  of  1822,  to  be  prohibited, 

fined  to  an  adjustment  by  treaty  and  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1818 

stipulation*  and  1820  to  be  revived. 

On   the   27th  of  July,  1826,  Onthe  16th  July,  1827,  another 

the  King,  by  ord^r  in  Council,  British  order  in  Council  was  is- 

founded  upon  the  act  of  Pariia*'  sued,  embracing  the  regulation  of 

ment  of  July,  1825,  declared  that  the  colonial  trade  of  Great  Brit* 

tlie  UnJt^  States  bad  not  com*  ain  with  all  nations ;  reciting  the 
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passage  of  an  act  of  Paritament,  in  the  act  of  1833  to  the  direct 

by  wbicb  k  was  declared  that  one  intereoarse  between  the  United 

year  from  the  time  of  passing  the  States  and  the  British  colonies, 

act  of  July,  1825,  should  be  the  thus  leaving  Ghreat  Britain  in  the 

period  in  which  an  acceptance  of  exclusive  possession  of  the  circuit 

its  provisions  by  foreign  nations  tons  trade  between  Grreat  Britain 

sboukl  be  valid  ;  declaring  what  proper  through  her  colonies  }  and 

nations  had  so  accepted  the  same,  he  was  directed  to  inquire  wheth- 

and  closing  their  ports  against  all  er  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Con- 

tbose  that  had  not ;  aHKmg  the  gross  to  that  e£tet  would  lead  to 

latteri  the  United  States  were  in-  the  revocation  of  the  order  in 

eluded.  Council  of   July,   1826,   to  the 

The  extent  and  operations  of  abolition  of  the  discriminating  du- 

our  acts  of  1818  and  1620  have  ties  on  American  vessels  in  the 

been  before  stated.    The  com-  British  colonial  ports,  and  to  the 

mercial    relations    between    the  enjoyment  by  our  vessels  of  the 

United  States  and  the  British  co-  advantages  ofiered  by  the  act  of 

loDies  have  been  regulated  by  their  the  5th  of  July,  1825.    The  ef- 

pcovisieos,  and  the  British  order  feet  of  these  concessions,  it  was 

in  Council  of  July,   1827,  from  pointed  out  to  him,  would  be  a 

tbat^ieriod   to  the  present  day.  waiver  of  the  claim  of  the  United 

By  instrttotions  from  thb  depart-  StMes,  as  made  b  the  act  of 

moot  of  the  Ilth  of  April,  1827,  March,  1823,   to  the  admission 

Mr   GralUtin  was-  authorized   to  into  the  oobnial  poits  of  our  pro- 

aanounce  to  the  Government  of  duce  upon  the  payment  of  the 

Great  Britain  the*  acquiescence  of  same   duties  as  similar  produce 

thb  in  the  proposition  that  the  co-  from  other  parts  of  the  British 

lonial  trade;  sboukl  be  regubted  possessions  was  required  to  pay. 

by  law,  mA  to  asctftab  the  dis-  No  answer  was  made  by  the 

position  of  the  British  Govern-  British  Grovemment  to  Mr  Galla- 

meot  to  open  th^  trade  by  separate  tin's  note  of  the  4th  of  June,  1 827, 

acts  of  legislatbn.    This  was  dis-  announobg  the  wiUii^ness  of  thb 

tinctly  done  by  Mr  Galbtin,  in  Government- to  arrange  the  trade 

hb  note  to  Lord  Dudley  of  the  by  separate  bgisbtion ;  and  Mr 

4tb   of  June,   1827.      He'  was  Cannbg,  on  being  appibd  to  by 

further  iofcwrned  that  the  President  Mr  Gallatin  to  know  whether  be 

was  willing  to  recommendto  Con-  anight  expect  a  reply,  informed 

gjppas,  at  its  next  session «-«  him  that  such  was  not  the  inten- 

l«t.  To  suspend  the  alien  du-  tion ;  that  they  considered  that 
ties  on  British  vesseb  and  cargoes,  note  as  merely  furnishing  explana- 
and  to  allow  their  entry  into  our  tions ;  and  he  expressed  his  sur- 
ports  with  the  same  kind  of  Brit-  ptise  that  any  doubt  could  exist  as 
isb  cobaial  produce  as  may  be  to  the  6nal  dispositbn  of  the  Brit- 
imported  in  American  vesseb  —  ish  Grovemment  upon  that  ^b- 
ibe  veAeb  of  Jboth  couatries  pay-  ject 
ing  equal  charges.  After  Mr  Canning's  death,  the 

2d.  To  aboHsh  the  restrictions  wiUingness  of  the  United  States 
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to  accept,  throng  the  medium  of  Oowrnmeiit  miglit  ihea  hm€  ef 

sepurste  lerah^,  the  ictms  of  fhmr  wiereil  in  ibe  mioer  ;  ori 

tbe  act  of  Psrianaeiit  of  the  6th  Sdly,  that  any  ttipcdttioi»  oo  the 

July,  1836,  was  again  coaMmmt-  Mbject,  would  be  a  Tiitwal  depM^ 

cated  by  Mr  GaBatin  lo  tbe  Brit-  turn  from  tbe  gpoood  takea  bf  im 

uk  Goferameot,  by  a  note  to  Gofernmeol  to  regulaie  the  m4i 

Lord  Dudley  of  tbe  17tfa  August,  by  law,  and  to  dc^ne  aB  tmAm 

1837,  in  wfaicb  be  requeued  to  negiwtiatioD  concemifig  ic« 
be  informed  wbedier,  if  Congres       Tbe  last    nfcmmatioa   io  the 

complied  with  tbe  recomoMBda-  possession  of  tfais  Gotemoient,  In 

tions  which  tbe  Presideot  was  relation  to  tbe  viewa  of  die  pm* 

wiHinc  to  make,  the  United  Stales  sent  British  ministry  apm   Ais 

would  be  admitted  to  tbe  trade  subject,  is  derifed  mm  Ifr  Bar- 

and  intercourse  aDo!wed  by  tbe  botir  in  January  last*     He  states 

act  of  Parliament  of  the  ^  of  that,  in  a  commmiicacioe    beid 

Juty,  1836.  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  the  pre- 

Mr  Huskissoo,  in  a  sn)is>nnsnt  seoce  of  the  Duke  of- WeUtngion, 

conference,  informed  Mr  Gmlatin  the  former  expressed  his  diesire 

that  Great  Britain  considered  the  of  having  die  cobnlrftrMlb  tpm/h 

cokmial  intercourse  as  exchnifely  don  iudicioMsly  adjuste^aedldi 

under  her  control,  and  that  what*  conrictioa  that  fbm  iq)er^ha^was 

ever  terms  might  be  granted  to  for-  injurious  to  the  «^|bato|[^  jjpont 

eigners,  would  be  oonskiered  as  a  propoition 

an  indulgence ;  that  be  was  not  other  seedou 

prepared  to  say  wbmber,  in  any  lny«  Mibeeiir 

way,  or,  if  at  ail,  on  what  terms,  Ms  iordsbjpC 

it  would  be  opened  to  the  United  derived  *  frpm  ^ 

States,  in  case  of  their  repealing  Batbodn* 

their  restriottve  acts.  that  the 

Lord  Dudley,  in  reply  tO"Mr  not^t^ente 

Galhidn's  letters  of  tbe.  4tb  June  its 

and  17di  Angust,  after  resiewing  country  ji^av 

the  grounds  urced  by  tbe  UniM  getber  vM^  a 
Slates  to  justinr  themselves   in^  their  incadbcity  tb 
omitdng  to  icce^  die  terms  of  diT  equal  te^^Zirldi 

act  of  Parlkment  of  July, .  1826,  contribtttes^^o  this 
declined  oommitung  the^  British^  that<<|atCfevernciiei<V>iiaai^Mi 

Government  as  to  tbeir  course  in  in^ ^tWriw  thp-oriv*"' 

die  event  et  tbe  United  Sutes  traii^  tftb  iunotofca, 

« adopdng  tbe  measures  proposedi  has  'gifaolM  to  other 

on  die  foBowiag  grounds,  viz.   Ist,  that  oouid'coavenientfy  be  d^ba^ 
dftit  maoi  must  of  neeessity  de-       9ach  isH^  ptesim  state  of  cir 

pend  upon  the  detafls  of  the  act  oodbmm'cial    relatkais  ^ritfa    dM 

which  Congress  might  pass ;  3dly,  British  cdonsss;  fMd  such  tbe 

,  more  on  th^  condition    of    the  steps  by  wbjteh  wipbaveAveved 

couDtryatthetimeof  the  passage,  at  it.  ''     *ftf*  * 

and  the  views  which  the  Britosh       In  veviewing  tlie  etfents  .wfaicb 
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hsfe  preceded,  tod  more  or  less  cU,  tha  Bdmisaioa  ot  America* 
oofUnbuted  to,  &  result  so  much  ress^iflprobibrted.  CcnsequeM- 
to  ba  regrettsd,  there  will  be  h',  whaWrer  of  British  West  In' 
(Mnd  three  grounds,  upon  whicti  ai&  produce  is  brot^bt  iato  ihia 
ife  are  moot  usaiUble,  lat,  in  our  country  (with  the  excepti(»i  of 
too  long  nad  too  teiuuourif  re-  wbat  bss  been  receoily  allowed 
sitting  tbe  right  of  Great  Britain  to  be  imported  from  the  Bahama 
Co  impose  protecdng  dniiet  in  ber  ishmds,  and  tbe  island  of  Aoguilla) 
coloDies;  Sdly,  in  not  relieving  arast  either  be  brought  by  tbe 
bcr  veaaeb  from  the  restriction  of  vessels  of  other  nations,  which 
ntumuig  direct  from  tbe  United  are  permitted,  under  (he  act  of 
States  to  the  cokmies,  aiter  per-  ParUameat  of  July,  182fi,  to 
imssioB  had  bees  given  by  Great  clear  from  the  colonies  for  any 
SriiMn  to  our  TCssels  to  clear  ooc  other  pons,  except  ia  Great  Brit- 
fi>omtbecolonies,toanyotberthan  ain  and  ber  posscaaions,  or  it  must 
a  Britirii  port;  and,  3dly,  in  be  imported  as  ibe  growth  or  pro- 
OBoitting  to  accept  tbe  terms  ofier>  duce  of. ether  coloaies,  to  which 
ed  by  tbe  act  of  ParliameBt  of  the  vessels  of  the  United  Slates 
are  admitted,  and  thus  introduced 
in  eranoD  of  our  law. 

The  export  tnde  baa  been 
|.  more  coosiaenble,  though  greaUy 
[  and  injuTiously  reduced.  The 
degrees  of  nature,  by  which  the 
British  West  Indies  sre  made 
d^eodeoi  on  the  United  States 
for  a  great  portioo  of  their  oeees* 
saty  SDpplias,  ihong^  etraneaasly 
remted,  have  not  been  abogetbor 
frustrated  by  the  retabatoiy  and 
in^mifident  legUation  of  tbe  two 
coantriet.'  L<^  qnantities  at 
American  productions  stitl  find 
Jlbeir  way  to  the  cokmies.  Tbe 
uncettamty  as  to  how  aoch  of 
our  produce  is  used  im  tbe  poru 
-^    which  tbe  eiponations  are 


poaaiUe  lo  speak  whh  aoouney 

u  to  tbe  amount  actually  e»o-  • 

sinned  in  tbe  British  West  India 

.ctdooies    sinoe    the  ports    wei« 

tney  be  sad  to  have  suhstaotiaUy  closed,     h  the  opinion  of/intel- 

<Maned.    It  m  trixiUy  probU)iled   ligent  merchants,  it  is  about  heV 

in    British  «Qm1s,  .and  aUowed   as  much  as  imnedKtely  belere 

€niy  direct  fi|m  the  producing   the  interdict.     It   is   carried  in 

Cfofeny.     By  the  orders  in  Coun-  AmericBn  reasalt  to  fhe  isbuda 

6 
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of  St  Thomas  and  St  Bartbolo-  parties.     He  is  wiOtog  to  regeim 

mew  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  the  trade  in  question  upon  ten» 

open  ports  in  the  British  North  of  reciprocal  advantage,  and  id 

American  possessions  on  the  other,  adopt  for  that  purpose  those  wfaiek 

From  those  ports,  it  6nds  its  way  Cheat  Britain  has  herself  ekc^ 

to  the  British  West  India  coloniesv  and  which  are  prescribed  by  the 

under  diffisrent  regulations  in  Brit-  act  of  Parliament  of  5th  Jidf, 

ish  vessek.     This  trade  is  bur-  1835,  as  it  b  understood  bj  us. 

thened  with   double  freight  and  You  are  directed  to  make  a  fid 

insurance,  the  charges  of  landing  and  frank  exposition  of  tbe  views 

and  re-shipping,  and  also  com-  and  wishes  of  the  PtosideBt  ia 

missions  and  duties  in  the  neutral  thb  respect,  at  as  earijr  a  period, 

ports,  for  that  portion  which  goes  and  in  such  manner,  as  you  amy 

by  the  way  of  St  Thomas  and  judge  best  calculated  to  aocora- 

St  Bartholomew.    The  extra  ex-  pKd^  them,  and  to  pot  it  in  his 

penses  thus  produced  have  been  power  to  communicate  tbe  resuk 

estimated  at  fifhr  per  centum  on  of  this  overture  to  Congress  at 

the  first  cost  of  lumber,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  next  sessiaa. 

from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  centudi  He  is  admonidied  by  thm  past  of 

on  provisions.    A  great  reduc-  the  inutility  of  pr6tracted  discos- 

tion  of  the  quantity  of  our  ex-  ^ons  upon  a  suliject  wfaieb  bn 

ports,   and  the  entire  exclusion  been  over  and  ■  over  agua  de- 

from  the  trade  of  many  articles  bated.     He  dMs  not,tberetore, 

of  a  perishable  nature,  which  can-  wish  to  oecup/  yt>u,  \at  harass  die 

not  now  be  sent,  in  consequence  British  cabioet  hythietrrqptition. 

of  the  increased  length  of  the  You  are  authorflOM)  to  fay  to  the 

voyage,  with  its  unfavorable  eflSscts  British  XSoverDpaentj 

upon  our  navigation,  are  the  chief  of  the'lJnitadrr 

injuries  which  result  to  our  citizens  will  open  tHir 

from  this  state  of  things.    It  op-  vessels  coimg 

Eresses  the  West  India  phmter,  colonies,  Jgden  v  ^ 

y   unavoidably    increasing    the  productidns  as  aaa< 

prices  of  such  articles  of  Ameri-  in  American  vessel 

can  produce  as  he  still  finds  it  bis  terms  iit  aD  respects 

interest  to  purchase,  notwithstand-  able ;    and  4hat 

ing    the  disadvantages   imposed  aboKsh.nhe  restr      _    ^ 

open  their  introduction.  It  ia  in  ocif  Utt  of  1833,  tonfini^Vile 
moreover  understood,  that  the  trade  to  ^direct  intercourse,  ifpan 
indirect  trade  is  carried  on  on  'coqdidott  that  Gretf  Britai%  wit 
British  account,  and  that,  there-  alk>w  Ammcan  vessda  the^{«iv* 
fore,  the  principal  part  of  the  ileges  of  trade  and  interoonra^ 
extra  expenses  to  adnch  it  is  sub-  whtsh  were  ofibred  by  the  act  of 
jected  comes  ultimatriy  out  of  the  5th  of  July,  1896.  - 
their  pockets.  The  President  iatfulges  a  eon- 
It  is  the  anxious  wish  of  the  fident  expectadoo  4tot  Sm  Bridah 
President  to  put  an  end  to  a  Grovemmeot  will  iBsent  to  an  ad- 
state  of  things  so  injurious  to  all  justment  upon  these  terms^    He 
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is  conipdled  to  think  so  from  a  eoabJe  you  to  speak  with  ccmfi- 
ooDvictioa  that  such  an  arrange-  dence  (as  far  as  you  may  deem 
ment  would  promote  the  true  it  proper  and  useful  so  to  do)  of 
inlerissts  of  both  parties — are-  the  respectiye  part  taken  by 
suit  which  he  is  confident  is  as  those  to  whom  the  administra- 
much  desired  by  Great  Britain  as  tion  of  this  Grovemment  is  now 
it  can  be  by  himself,  because  she  committed,  inrelatlon  to  the  course 
has  heretofore  given  her  deliber-  heretofore  pursued  upon  the  sub- 
ate  assent  to  these  terms,  (and  he  ject  of  the  colonial  trade.  Their 
finds  nothing  in  the  condition  of  views  upon  that  point  have  been 
the  question  which  renders  them  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
less  proper  now  than  they  were  United  States ;  and  the  counsels 
then ;)  and,  finally,  because  he  is  by  which  your  conduct  is  now 
unwiUtng  to  believe  that  Great  directed  are  the  result  of  the 
Britain  would  make  so  invidious  judgment  expressed  by  the  only 
a  distinction  as  to  exclude  us  from  earthly  tribunal  to  which  the  late 
a  trade  which  she  allows  to  the  administration  was  amenable  for 
rest  of  the  commercial  world,  its  acts.  It  should  be  sufficient 
The  United  States  do  not  con-  that  the  claims  set  up  by  them, 
trovert  her  right  to  monopolize  and  which  caused  the  interruption 
the  trade  with  her  colonies ;  and  of  Che  trade  in  question,  have 
if  the  same  interdict  which  ex-  been  explicidy  abandoned  by  those 
dudes  them  frtMn  her  colonial  who  first  asserted  them,  and  are 
ports  was  extended  to  others,  they  not  revived  by  their  successors, 
would  not  *  complain.  But  the  If  Great  Britain  deems  it  adverse 
Britbh  Crovenunent  cannot  be  to  her  interests  to  allow  us  to  par- 
insensible  to  the  tendency  which  ticipate  in  the  trade  with  her  col- 
a  discrimination  of  the  character  onies,  and  finds  nothing  in  the 
referredio  must  uatiroidably  have,  extension  of  it  to  others  to  induce 
to  ftfienate  those  liberaiand  friend-  her  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  us, 
ly  feelings  now  entertained  towards  she  wiii,  we  hope,  be  sensible  of 
her  by  our  people,  and  which  it  the  propriety  of  plactog  her  refu- 
sbould  be  the  pleasure,  as  it  is  the  sal  on  those  grounds.  To  set  up 
duty,  of  both  Governments,  to  the  acts  of  the  late  adminisuration 
oheriA  and  perpetuate.  as    the    cause   of   forfeiture    of 

If  the  omission  of  this  Gov-  privileges  which  would  otherwise 

ernmeftt  to**  accept  of  the  terms  be  extended  to  the  people  of  the 

fMPoposed,  when  heretofore  ofifered,  United  States,  would,  under  ex- 

M  m^ed  as  au  objection  te  their  isting  circumstances^  be  unjust  in 

adoption  now,  it  will  be  your  duty  itself,  and  could  not  fail  to  excite 

to  make  the  British  Grovernment  their  deepest  sensibility.      The 

sensible  of  the  injustice  and  in- '  tone  of  feeling  wluch  a  course 

expediency  of  such  a  course.  so  unwise  and  untenable  is  calcu- 

Tbe  opportunities  which  you  lated  to  produce  would  doubtless 

have  derived  from  a  participatkm  be  greatly  aggravated  by  the  con- 

in  o«r  public  eouneib,  as  well  as  sciousness  that  Great  witain  has, 

odier  sources  of  infcvmation,  will  by  order  in  Council,  opened  her 
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eolonialporUtoRusm  and  France,  UailMi  Slaias  eta  secor^  tfac  pn» 

notwitbstaodiog  a  similar  omittion  ductiCMi  of  the  sa»e  articles  ai 

OD  tbeir  part  to  accept  the  terms  home,  it  b  their  right  and  tbwAagr 

offered  by  the  act  of  Julj,  1825.  to  perserere.    If  doc,  the  priocipd 

You  caooot  press  this  view  of  biirlben  faUs  upon  their  own  «ti> 

the  subject  too  earnestly  upon  the  senB,  aad  conse^ue&tljr  ibmishas 

consideration  of  the  British  mia-  do  cause  of  complaiiit  on  the  put 

islry.     It  has  bearings  and  rela*  of  others. 

tions  that  reach  beyond  the  im*       If  the  eaeouracement,  bj  (Sraal 

mediate  question  under  discussioo.  Britain,  of  her  North  AmeriesB 

Sbotild  the  amount  of  our  pro-  possessions  in  the  growth  and  pio» 
tecting  duties  upon  the  proouc*  ducdonofstm&r  articles  to  those 
tions  of  her  cdooies,  or  upon  the  with  which  we  supply  her  Weit 
manufactures  of  the  mother  coun-  India  colonies,  is  the  motiTe,  the 
try,  be  referred  to,  in  connexion  objection  is  no  less  obvious.  To 
with  this  roauer,  you  will  be  at  that  end,  the  parent  Govemaaeat 
no  loss  for  the  reply.  The  duties  now  exercises,  without  eonapiaint 
upon  our  agricultural  producUons,  or  ob^ction  on  our  part,  the  cam- 
when  imported  into  Great  Britain,  mon  right  of  imposing  higher  dn- 
are  beyond  comparison  greater  ties  on  articles  which  are  not, 
than  those  imposed  by  the  United  than  on  those  which  .are,  the 
States  on  the  productions  or  man-  growth  or  produce  of  their  North 
ufactures  of  Great  Britain  or  her  American  possessions ;  and  in 
colonies;  and  the  denial  of  her  doing  so  she  exercises  to  the  fM 
right  to  impose  duties  on  articles  the  r^t  conceded  to  aQ  nations, 
the  production  of  the  United  of  encouraging  home  prodnctioas 
States,  when  imported  into  the  by  the  imposition  of  protecting 
colonies,  in  order  to  protect  those  duties.  The  exclusioii  of  one 
of  the  colonies  themselves,  or  of  natbn  from  the  privilege  of  bring* 
the  mother  country,  was  a  leading  ing  into  the  ports  of  another  arti» 
and  avowed  motive  for  the  stand  des  that  come  in  competition  with 
taken  by  Great  Britain  in  relation  home  productions,  while  their 
to  the  colonial  trade.  ^This  is  a  introduction  is  conceded  to  the 
subject  on  which  each  nation  must  rest  of  the  world,  is  a  measure 
judge  for  itself.  It  is  one  upon  which  cannot  find  its  justification 
which,  it  is  well  known,  there  in  any  principles  appliGabie  to  the 
exists  great  diversity  of  opinion  protective  system.  If,  however, 
ara<Mig.our  own  citizens,  but  in  the  President  should  be  disap- 
respect  to  which  no  stipulations  pointed  in  his  expectations,  foond- 
can  be  made  with  a  foreign  pow-  ed  on  these  and  other  correspond- 
er;  at  least  without  reciprocal  ing  viewsof  thesuligeGt,  hewnbes 
engagements  on  the  paft  ot  such  you  lo  ask  ^a  request  whieh  il  is 
power— engagements  into  which  confident  will  be  readQy  graated) 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  that  you  may  be  favored  with  an 
the  Government  of  Great  Britab  early  and  definitive  answer  to  the 
would  at  this  time  enter.  If,  by  proposttions  yon  are  authorised  to 
the  imposition  of  those  dudes,  the  submit.     He  makes  this  appeal  lo 
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the  candor  of  the  British  Govern-  certain  day,  in  the  event  of  the 
luent,  that  he  may  be  enabled  (in  United  States  having  before  that 
the  event  alluded  to)  to  lay  before  time  complied  with  the  conditions 
Congress,  at  the  commencement  of  the  act  of  Parliament  of  the  5th 
of  the  next  session,  the  result  of  of  July,  1825,  by  opening  our 
this  overture,  to  the  end  that  that  ports  to  the  admission  of  British 
portion  of  the  capital  and  enter-  vessels,  and  allowing  their  entry 
prise  of  our  country  which  is  now  with  the  same  kind  of  British  or 
waiting  the  decision  of  the  question  colonial  produce  as  may  be  im- 
romy  seek  other  channels  of  em-  ported  in  American  vessels,  the 
ployment.  •  vessels  of  both  countries  paying 

Should  your  advances  be  met  the  same  charges;  by  suspending 
in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  the  alien  duties  on  British  vessels 
offered,  it  will  become  important  and  cargoes,  and  by  abolishing 
to  consider  of  the  form  in  which  the  restrictions  in  our  act  of  1823 
the  proposed  adjustment  ought  to  to  the  direct  intercourse  between 
be  made.  the  United  States  and  the  Britbh 

This  Government  has  heretofore   colonies — thus    leaving     Great 
strenuously  contended  for  an  ar-   Britain  in  possession  of  the  cir- 
rangement  by  treaty,  and  that  of  cuitous  trade  between  Great  Brit- 
Great  Britain  has  as  strenuously   ain  proper  and  the  United  States, 
opposed    any   other  mode   than    through  the  British  colonies.  Or, 
that  of  separate  legislation.     The    the   President   will    recommend 
President  is  willing  to  adopt  either   the  same  measures  to  Congress, 
mode.     If  the  views  of  the  British    at  their  next  session,  on   being 
Grovemment  are  now  difierent  in   assured  by  the  British  Government 
that  respect,  and  an  arrangement   that  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Con- 
by  treaty  be  acceptable,  you  are    gress  to  that%efiect  wiU  lead  to  the 
autborissed  to  conclude  it  upon  the    revocation  of  the  British  order  in 
principles  of  these   instructions.    Cooncilof  July,  1827,  to  the  abo- 
In  that  event,  the  President  relies   lition  or  suspension  of  all  discrim- 
upon   your  own  discredon    and    inadng  duties  on  American  vessels 
intelligence  that   the  articles  to   in  the  Brityh  cofonial  ports,  and 
which  jrou  agree  shall  be  in  such   to  the  enjoyment  by  us  of  the  ad- 
fonn  as  will  carry  into  >  foil  and   vantages  of  the  last  mentioned  act 
fair  eSdci  the  views  of  this  Gov-   of  Parliament, 
eroment  as  now  expresse'd.  You  are  authorized  to  agree  to 

If  (which  is  more  probable)  a  either  mode,  but  the  former  is,  for 
resort  to  mutual  legislation  is  fnre-  many  reasons,  to  be  preferred, 
ferred,  the  consideration  of  the  In  aU  that  is  said  upon  the  subject, 
nuxfe  best  calculated  for  the  satis-  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
facttb  of  both  parties  will  occupy  President,  whatever  may  be  his 
your  attention.  wishes,  or  the  coarse   be  m^t 

That  may  be  eSscied  in  one  of  otherwise  adopt,  has  no  atithority 

two  ways,  viz.  eidier  by  an  oader  to  move  in  the  matter  without  the 

b  Council,  opening  the  British  aid  of  Congress,     llie  only  laws 

ports  to  American  vessels  after  a  relating  to  this  .subieet,  now  in 

6» 
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force,  are  the  acts  of  1818  aad  eiijoj  tbe  prmlege  of  ii 
1820,  by  virtue  of  which  our  porU  from  may  couauy  upoo  paying  ow 
are  closed  against  the  admiasioD  aUeo  dotiea — a  privilege  wfakh 
of  British  vesaels  engaeed  in  the  we  casnot  extend  to  Great  BntaiD, 
colonial  trade.  They  do  not  con-  because  her  laws  deny  it  to  ue^ 
fer  a  dispensing  power  on  the  Our  discrioMMitiog  duties^alao^ 
President,  and  he  has  no  such  have,  is  oonsequenee  of  arraoge- 
autbority  derived  from  any  other  menu  by  treaty,  been  aboliahed 
sotn-ce.  as  to  certtin  natioas,  a»d  tbeir 

Some   expianaUHy   act,  or  a  veseeb  and  cargoes  admitted  oo 
stipulation  having  a  prospective   equal  terms  with  those    of  the 
view  lo  such  provision  as  Congress  United  Stales*     We  have^  more- 
may  make,  will  certainly  be  ne-  over,treaties  with  Central  America 
cessary  to  enable  the  United  States  and  Denmark,  by  which  it  is  slip- 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privi-   ulated  that  whatever  can  be  ira- 
leges  ofiered  by  the  act  of  Parlia-   ported  to,  or  exported  from,  ekber 
ment  of  1836.    By  that  act  we  country,  from  or  to  any  foreign 
are  required,  as  a  condition  to  the   place,  m  its  own  vessels,  may  be 
enjoyment  of  its  advantages,  to   so  imported  or  exported  in  the 
place  the  commerce  and  naviga*  vessels  of  the  other  country,  on 
tioQ  of  6r6at  Britain  and  her  pos-   the  payment  of  the  same  dories, 
sessions  abroad  upon  the  footing   Should  the  terms  ^  most  favored 
of  the  most  favored  nation.     If  it   nation'  be  understood  by  Great 
is  meant  by  the  condition  that  the   Britain  mthe  sense  I  have  referred 
commerce  and  navigation  of  Crreat  to,  she  would  entitle  hers^  in 
Briuin,' and  of  her  possessions  case  of  a  literal  compliaoce  on  our 
abroad,  shall  be  gratuitously  and   part  with  the  terms  of  the  act  of 
general^  placed  on  the  same  foot-    1^5,  to  all  those  privileges  for 
iug  with  tbose  of  the  most  fovored   her  European  navigatioD  and  corn- 
nation,  by  gnmting  to  them  privi-  meree,  without  reciprocating  tbem 
leges  which  are  allowed  faf  us  to  to  the  Unil^  States — a  priviege 
other  nations  for  equivalents  re*  she  woidd,  it  is  hoped,  be  too  iasc 
ceived,  it  would  be  wholly  inad-  to  de^ire^  and   iriucb,  cenanriy 
roisstble.  ^  the  United  States  ooukt  not  for  a 

By  the  laws  of  hth  cotoatries,  noment  foink  of  granting.    Tbe 
the  vessels  of  eufib  are  prohibited  fbree  ef  these  ob^tions,  and  tbe 
foom  importing  into  the  porta  of  necessity  of  preluynnary  exptaaa- 
the  other  any  other  prodt^tions  tions  ufKAi.tbis  head  proceeding 
*  thanthoseof  the  country  to  which  from  the  Baid^  Govennent,  was 
suefa  vessels  l^spectively  belong,  virtuallji  ^admiMed  bj  LordDvd- 
By  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  \ey^  m  l^repiy  to  Mr  Gidafin's 
.4his  restricuon  is  applied  only  to  noles  of  )k|0  4tfa  of  June  abd^Ttb 
tiloae  countries  which   apply   a  July,  'ffi^ ;  i)ut  be  oooaidcNd 
similar  interdict  to  our  Gomuier^.  themagaysweredbytbestaiBnicBt 
>   *  ildmost  aU  other  eountries  have  of  Ml^Mlatb,  diat  the  President 
excluded  it  firom  their  navigation  w«s  \Stm%  to  recommeoAcertaia 
codea;«soeli  nations, ^^erefere,  q>eeifi9;vea8ures  to  Congress,  |s 
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a  fiilfibneat  of  the  coDditiwis  of  C9use  such  an  act  od  the  part  of 

the  act  of  1825,  aad  the  President  Great  Briuib,  after  the  past  trans- 

would  have  adopted  them  faimaelf  actions  of  the  two  Governments 

if  he  had  been  clothed  with  au-  on  this  subject,  could  not  fail  to 

tlioritj  to  that  eSeci.  remove  all  asperities  from   the 

The  simple  and  sufficient  reply  minds  of  our  people,  and  contri- 
te this  view  of  the  matter  is,  that  bute  more  than  an  adjustment  in 
those  measures  were  proposed  by  any  other  form  to  produce  that 
tba  United  States,  not  as  a  strict  spirit  of  mutual  kmdness  between 
cocapliaoee  with  the  condition^  the  two  countries  which  it  is  the 
required,  but  as  all  that  they  could  interest  of  both  to  cherish,  and 
offer,  and  with  an  accompanybg  which  the  President  is  earnestly 
deflation  that  they  fell  sliort  <>f  solicitous  to  maintain, 
what  the  act  of  1825  required,  Assuming  that  the  step  can  be 
and  would  still  leave  our  com-  taken  by  Great  Britain  (as  it  assur- 
merce  with  the  colonies  dependent  edly  can)  without  disparagement^ 
upon  the  future  dispensation  of  the  consideration  stated  would,  it 
the  British  Government.  The  is  believed,  have  a  persuasive  in- 
iralidity  of  this  opinion  Lord  Dud-  fluence  on  her  conduct.  In  issu- 
ley  did  not  attempt  to  controvert,  ing  such  an  order  in  Cotmcil,  the 

If  it  is  thentrue  tbateitherfur-  British  Government*  would  only 
tber  preliminary  legislative  acts,  be  acting  upon  the  same  policy 
or  a  prospective  stipulation  on  the  which  it  has  in  part  already  pur- 
part of  Great  Britain,  be  necessary,  sued  in  relation  to  the  Bahama 
a  previous  order  in  Council  should  islands  and  the  islaiKl  of  AnguiUa. 
be  preferred  :  First,  Because  it  Great  Britain  revoked  her  order 
would  obviate  the  two  principal  in  Council  of  July,  1827,  as  to 
objections  stated  by  Lord  Dudley  those  islands,  because  it*'  was 
to  her  binding  herselffor  the  future,  required  by  a  due  regard  to  her 
Those  objections  were,  that  the  interests.  That  be^  ascertained, 
future  course  of  Preat  Britain  no  ynsideration  of  form  or  matter 
roust,  necessarily,  in  part)  depend  of  feeling  was  allowed  to  interfere, 
upon  the  details  ef  »uch  act  as  What  good  rea^Hi  can  be  assigned 
Congress  might  pass^  and  that  why  the  saihe  should  not  be  done 
the  very  fact  of  making  such  a  for  the  Maintenance  of  greater 
stipulation  would  be  a  departure  interests,  and  voder  more  eligible 
from  a  ground  which  their  (rov-  circumstances?  Should  that  Biode, 
emment  had  taken  '  !>ipon  full  however,  be  declined,  it  is  hoped 
ileliberation,  that  thtty.  would  not  that  the  ofily  remaining  one  will 
saffer  themselvesito  baflrawn  into^  be  adopted  witheut  hesitation. 
any  negotiation  upoq^iMe  s^ject  » 
til  th^  cttkHiial  trade^Dii  claimed  Mr  tfeLam  to  the  Earl  of  Abcf^ 
fer  themselves  the  rigfrSjrregulate  ^^^^"^     f      .    t 

'  it  by  their  own  separjfteland  m-^  9,  ChanAw  St.,  CaTendwh  S^piite,  > 
»  dependent  legislativejffi^.ii  The  •  Dm.  18,  ia».       •      > 

oKMfai  proposed  woullMinMitfestly        My  Lord :  I  had  Battered  myself 

^obviate   the   first  objii^oo,  and  with  tl^e  hope  of  reeeiving  before 

avoid  the  other.     Sec^lndly,  Be-  this  tfme  a  decisive  answer  from 

•  *  .  'A 
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his  Majesty's  Goverament  to  tbe  sjrstem  of  protecting  duties,  and 
propositions    which    I   bad    the  discooDecting  Unt  system    frooi 
honor  to  make  some  time  since  any  arrangement  of  this  partaco- 
for  an  arrangement  of  the  trade  lar  question,  I  endeavored  to  hj 
between  the   United  States  and  this  subject  before  his  Majesty's 
the  British   American   colonies ;  Ministers  divested  of  all  ooittider- 
but,  while  I  regret  the  delay  that  ations  but  such  as  pecuKarij  re- 
has  taken  place,  I  am  aware  that  late  to  thb  branch  of  tbe   com- 
it  has  hitherto  been  unavoidable,  roerce  between  the  two  nations. 
In  the  hope,  however,  that  after       Conceiving  that  experieBc^e  had 
the  various  conversations  which  I  already  proved  tbe  existing  co- 
have  h}id  the  honor  to  hold  with  his  lonial  regulations  to  be  injurioos 
Majesty's  Ministers  in  the  course  to  the  interests  of  both  coootries, 
of  this  negotiation,  tbey  may  be  tbe  President  was  induced  to  hope 
prepared  definitively  to  dispose  of  that  true  policy  alone  would  dis- 
the  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  make  pose  his  Majesty's   Goveromeitt 
your  Lordship  the  present  com-  to  change  tbem.     He  could  per- 
monication.  ceive  no  good  reason  why  Grett 
In  entering  upon  the  negotiation,  Britain   should  now   refuse   her 
I  separated  this  from  the  other  assent  to  the  terms  of  arrange- 
objects  of  my  mission,  and  pre-  ment  which  she  herself  bad  bere- 
sented  it  singly  before  his  Majesty's  tofore  voluntarily  proposed  ;  and. 
Ministers,  that  it  raigbt  receive  as  tbe  order  in  Council  of  July, 
their    early    consideration    and  1826,  did  not  embrace    Russia 
prompt  decision,  and  that  I  might  and  Sweden,  tbougb   both  were^ 
thereby  the  better  promote  tbe  witbin   tbe  scope   of  tbe  act  of 
views  and  wishes  of  my  Grovem-  1825,  and  as  it  had  been  subse- 
ment.      I    early   informed  your  quently    rescinded   as   to    Spain 
Lfordship  of  the   anxious   desire  without  equivalent,   he  was  un- 
of  the  President  of  the  ^United  willing  to  suppose  that  any  un- 
States  that  the  question  may  be  friendly   motive  could  induce  a 
put  immediately  and  entirely  at  peculiar  and  permanent  exclusion 
rest.     In  this  be  is  influenced  not  of  the  United  States  from  pariid- 
merely  by  a  wish  to  liberate  and  pation  in  a  trade  thus  conceded 
give  activity  to  such  portion  of  tbe  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
'  capital  of  his  fellow-citizens  as       In  fact  it  appeared  that  a  mate- 
may  be  awaiting  tbe  decision  of  rial  alteration  had  taken  place  in 
this  question,   but    also   by   the  the  colonial  system,  and  ki  tbe 
higher  motive  of  speedily  termin-  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
ating  a  state  of  things  daily  be-  tries,  produced  by  -tbe  recent  re- 
coming  more   prejudicial  to  the  laxation  of  the  order  in  cooncil  in 
friendly  relations  of  the  two  coun-  favor  of  Spain,    which   left  tbe 
tries*  United  States  tbe  sole  excluded 
Disclaiming,  on  the  part  of  the*  power,  and  hy  tbe  injurkMis  oper- 
United  States,  in  reply  to  certain  ation  of  ,fhe  existing  regulations 
observations  of  your  Lordship,  upon  the  interests  of  Great  Briuin. 
all  hostility  to  this  country  in  their  It  was  not  unreasonable,  therefore, 
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CO  sitppoee  that  the  Degotiation  the  same  charges ;  suspending  the 
rnight  be  advantageously  resumed;  alien  duties  on  British  vessels  and 
that  the  British  government  might  cargoes,  and  abolishing  the  re- 
be  induced  to  rescind  entirety  strictions  in  the  act  of  Congress  of 
their  order  in  council  of  1826,  1823  to  the  direct  intercourse  be- 
and  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  tween  the  United  States  and  the 
might  immediately  be  made  by  British  colonies;  and  that  such  a 
tlie  reciprocal  acts  of  both  govern-  law  should  be  immediately  followed 
ments.  by   a   revocation  of  the  British 

In  the  course  of  my  negotiation,  order  in  council  of  the  27th  July, 
however,  I  have  met  with  difficul-  1826,  the  abolition  or  suspension 
ties  much  greater  than  had  been  of  all  discriminating  duties  on 
anticipated.  There  were  objec-  American  vessels  in  the  British 
tions  opposed  to  any  arrangement,  colonial  ports,  and  the  enjoyment, 
Among  these  were  the  measures  by  the  United  States,  of  the  ad- 
of  the  United  States  restricting  vantages  of  the  act  of  Parliament 
the  British  colonial  commerce  of  the  5th  July,  1825. 
subsequently  to  their  failure  to  By  this  offer  on  the  part  of  my 
accept  the  terms  offered^  by  the  Government,  I  hoped  to  remove 
actof  Parliament  of  1825,  and  the  even  the  pretence  of  complaint 
claims  to  protection  urged  by  against  its  measures;  and  I  trusted 
those  interests  which  are  supposed  that,  in  thus  throwing  0{ien,  by 
to  have  grown  up  in  faith  of  the  its  own  act,  to  all  of  his  Majesty^i 
act  of  1825,  and  the  order  in  subjects,  a  trade  at  pesent  en- 
council  of  1826.  Indeed,  I  dis-  joyed  but  by*  a  few,  it  ^vould 
tinctly  understood  that  these  were  effectually  silence  those  partial 
insuperable  obstacles  to  any  relax-  interests  which,  springing  out  of 
ation  in  the  colonial  system  of  a  system  of  restriction,  and  de- 
Great  Britain,  unless  some  pre-  pending  as  much  upon  the  coun- 
vious  change  should  be  made  in  tervailing  laws  of  the  United 
the  legislation  of  the  United  Slates.  States  as  upon  the  regulations  of 

With  this  imderstanding,  thought  their    own   Government,   subsist 

I  by  no  means  admitted  the  force  entirely  upon  -the  misfortunes  of 

of  these  objections,  I  deemed  it  the  British  West  India  planters, 

expedient,  in  this  state  of  the  ne-  and  the  embarrassments  of  the 

gotiation,  to  make  the  following  general  commercial  capital  and 

proposition :  that  the  government  enterprise  of  both  nations. 

of  the  United  States  should  now  In '  repeating   the    proposition, 

comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  as  I  now  have  the  honor  to  do, 

actof  parliament  of  July  5, 1825,  and  in  renewing  my  solicitation 

by  an  express  law  opening  4heir  that  it  may  be  taken  into  early 

ports  for  the  admission  of  British  and    candid   con8idcratk>n,    and 

vessels,    and  by    allowing    their  produce  a  prompt  and  favorable 

entry  with  the  same  kind  of  Brhish  reply,  I  retrain  from  leading  to 

cokmial  produce  as  may  be  im-  further  discussion  and  delay  by  a 

ported  in  American  vessels,  the  more  detailed   reference  to  the 

retieb  of  both  countries  paying  various  suggestions  by  which,  in 
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the  course  of  the  n^otittioo,  I  T7u  Earl  of  Akerdeem   t»   Mr 
have  bad  the  honor  to  recoi»>  MeLmu. 

mend  it.  P<mi^  Office,  Dec.  14, 1899. 

Eotertaining,  however,  ihe  coo-  Sib  :  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
vicuoo  I  have  heretofore  expreas-  receive  your  letter  of  the  I2di 
ed,  of  the  wasting  effects  of  the  instant,  formally  recording  the 
present  regulations  upon  die  sub-  desire  entertained  by  the  Govem- 
stanual  interest  of  the  two  coun-  ment  of  the  United  States  (and 
uies,  I  cannot  close  this  letter  previously  declared  by  you  io 
wiUwut  again  remarking,  that  de-  verbal  conferences)  for  the  re- 
lay can  only  tend  to  increase  die  moval  of  the  exisUng  restrictions 
difficulties  on  both  sides  to  any  on  the  intercourse  between  the 
future  adjustment,  and  that  it  wiU  British  West  India  colonies  and 
be  difficult  for  the  United  States  the  United  States,  with  the  view 
to  reconcde  the  marked  and  m-  of  placing  the  commerce  of  the 
vidious  relation  m  which  they  are  ,^0  countries  on  a  footing  more 
now  placed  with  their  idea  of  consonant  with  die  substantial 
justice,  or  wiUi  the  amicable  pro-  interests  of  boUi  nations,  and  with 
fessKws  of  Ibis  Government,  the  amicable  relations  which  hap- 
That  relation  involves  conse-  pfly  subsist  between  them, 
queoces  reaching  far  beyond  die  \  ^^^i  ,ose  no  time  in  bringing 
immediate  subject  m  discussion,  tf,e  propositions  contained  in  your 
and  of  mfinitely  greater  mipor-  letter  under  the  consideration  of 
tance  to  die  future  mtercourse  of  hjs  Majesty's  Government, 
both  countries  Uian  any  value  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of 
)vbiph  the  trade  afiected  by  these  ,|,eir  deliberations  on  this  ques- 
refpiadm  my  be  supposed  to  lion,  of  which  you  are  already 
fossem.  apprised  of  some  of  the  difficul- 

It  IS  Uiis  «ew  of  die  suUect  ties,  you  may  be  assured  Uiat  his 

nrhich  unites  the  sympathy  of  all  Majesty's  Government  wiU  enter 

interesu  in  die  United  States  widi  i„to  the  consideration  of  it  with 

theu- commercial  enteriwue,  which  ,i,e  most  friendly  feelings  towards 

touchea  die  pnde  aad  aensibility  ,he   Government  of  the  United 

of  every  ekss  of  tbeir  population.  States. 

wd  which,  I  trust,  will  make  iu       j  hgye  the  honor  to  be,  with 

due  appeal  to  Uie  candor  and  bjgh  consideration,  sir,  your  most 

hberahty  of  his  Majesty's  Govern-  obedient  humble  servant, 
ment.  . 

I  pray  your  Lordship  to  accept  ,     .  „  ,        v      *    ^f"^"' 

,      r    J  J  !•    •     *■  •  •         *  Louu  McLane,  Eao.,  ac/c,  ate,  oc. 

the  assurance  of  the  high  con- 

sideraUoB  widi  which  I  have  the  Mr  Van  Baren  to  Mir  MeLane. 
honor  to  be  your  Lordship's  most  Department  of  State,       ) 

obedient  and   very  bumble  ser-  Waahingtoa,  Deo.  86, 18».  j 

rant,  Your  despatch  No.  5  ins  been 

Louis  McLane.  <l"ly  received,  and  sidMnhted  to 

To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aber-  >  !*»«  P'^''^"*'.    From  SBteeqoent 

de^,A«,  *o,  A«,         y  but  unofficial  iafonBalion,tiei8»- 
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dticed  to  believe  that  the  British   are,  however,  sufficient  to  induce 
cabinet  are  disposed  to  reciprocate   the  President  to  acquiesce  in  a 
the  liberal  views  by  which  be  is   compliance  on  your  part,  with  dieir 
himself  actuated,  by  the  adoption   wishes  in  regard  to  time,  provided 
of  some  just  and  equally  benefi-   the  proposed  delay  be  not  such  as 
cial  arrangement  m  regard  to  the  to  defeat  the  expressed  views  of 
colonial  trade :   but  that,  for  rea-  this  Government  in  case  of  a  re- 
sons  applicable  to  their  side  only,   suit  adverse  to  its  wishes.     For 
they  desire  a  short  delay  before  a   the  probable  length  of  the  present 
final  decision  is  made  upon  the   session,  and  the  period  at  which 
subject.     Confiding  in  the  sincer-   the  President  ought  to  be  possess- 
i^  of  the  professions  which  are   ed  of  the  final   decision  of  the 
understood  to  have  been  made  to   British  (rovernment,  to  enable  him 
you,  and  equally  anxious  to  re-  to  lay  it  before  Congress  in  due 
iBove  all  grounds  of  uneasiness   season,  your  own  judgment  and 
between  the  two  countries,  the   knowledge  of  circumstances  may, 
President  has  directed  me  to  com-  with  safety,  be  relied  upon.   The 
municate  to  you  hb  views  in  regard  reasons  for  doing  so  at  an  early 
to  the  question  of  time.      Thb  period  are  very   strong,  but  the 
shall  be  done  in  the  same  frank   President  is  disposed  to  content 
and  friendly  spirit  which  charac-  himself,  under  existing  circum- 
terizes  your  general  instructions  in   stances,   with  any  course  which 
this  regard,  and  which  has  left  in   will  enable  him  to  protect  the  in- 
tbem  nothing  that  requires  con-  terests  of  this  country  from  the 
cealment.     Not   foreseeing    any   injuries  that  might  resuh  from 
difficulty  or  embarrassment  to  the   kmg  delay.     Your  intimate  ac- 
British  Government  in  coming  to   quaintance  with  the  whole  subject 
a  prompt  decision  upon  that  branch   renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to 
ot  the  subject  of  difierence  be-  enter  into  a  particular  considera- 
tween  the  two  countries,  you  were   tion  of  the  measures  which  would, 
instructed  to  ask  for  such  decision   most  probably,  be   r^arded  by 
at  as  early  a  period  as  should  be   this  Government  as  proper  and 
found  consistent  with  perfect  re-   expedient,  on  our  part,  in  the  event 
spect  and  courtesy.    The  motive   of  an  entire  failure  of  the  negotia- 
of  this  Government  for  pursuing   tk>n,  and  enables  you  to  form  a 
'that  course  was  avowed  to  con-   proper  estimate  oi  the  value  of 
sist  m  a  belief  that  no  practical   time  m  respect  to  the  utility  of 
good  could  result  from  a  protract-   their  adoption.    You  will  be  gov- 
ed  discussion  of  matters  already  emed,  accordingly,  by  a  view  of 
so  fully  debated,  and  in  a  desire   all  these  circumstances,  as  to  the 
to  communicate  the  result,  what-   extent    of  the  proposed    delay 
ever  it  might  be,  to  Consress,  for   which  would  be  acceptable  here, 
its  own  action,  and  the  information  in  reference  to  the  adjustment  of 
<^  its  constituents.    The  explana-   this  important  interest. 
tions  which  are  understood  to  have  *     Independently  of  the  steps  ne- 
been  made  lo  you  by  the  leading   cessary  and  practicable  to  open 
meoibers  of  the  British  cabinet,   and  improve  new  channels  for  the 
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trade  which  would  thus  be  per*  Wi  pobKc  in  regtrd  to  the  viem 

maneotlj  abtodooedy  the  jostioe  tttd  wtsbes  of  &  coontry,  wtA 

and  propriety  of  defetttiDg  the  in-  by  impreieiog  it  with  just  notiont 

tereflted   views  of  the  northern  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Presi- 

British  colonies  is  a  subfeet  which  dent.     There  certainly  nearer  wu 

is  earnestly  pressed  upon  the  oob-  a  time  better  cakuhted  for  the 

sideration  ot  this  Government.  improvement  of  the  rehtttons  be- 

The  desire  so  strongly  manifest-  tween  the  two  countries  than  the 

ed  in  that  quarter  to  give  perma-  present.    The  solicitode  sincerely 

aeocy  to  a  state  of  things  altogether  felt  by  the  President  upon  this 

artificial  in  its  character,  and  as  head  is  greater  than  the  occasioa 

much  at  variance  with  the  repeated  referred  to  would  allow  him   lo 

and  solemn  opinions  of  bodi  Gov-  express :  and  I  am  persuaded  that 

emments  as  with  the  best  mterests  there  has  been  no  event  m  his 

of  the  two  countries,  has  excited  public  life  that  has  caused  him 

much  sensibility  there ;  Mid  the  as  much  regret  as  he  woold  ex- 

acthre  agency  which  that  incerest  perience  in  felling  to   be  instni- 

is    understood    to    exercise    to  mental  in  the  estabUshnent  of  the 

thwarting  your  eftrts  to  place  very  best  understandnw  between 

manors  on  their  only  natural  and  the  United  Stales  and  Great  Brii- 

true  footing,  serves  greatly  to  in-  ain. 

crease  that  feeling.    The  propri-       I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect, 

eQr  of  an   immediate  legislative  your  obedient  servant, 
provision,  prohibiting   our  trade  M.  Van  Bubek. 

with  the  Canadas,  and  other  free  

ports,  after  a  ^rtain  day,  if  dw  Jfr  MeLtm  to  ihe  EaHaf^Aber- 
present   colonial    regulations    of  deem. 

Great  Britain  should  at  that  time         9,  Omndfm  St,  VwOmad  PlMe, ) 
remain  unchanged,  is  strongly  ad-  Lonibii,  Mwoh  16,  i89e.    5 

vocated  ;  but  the  President  tsdis-       The  undersign^,  Envoy  ,£x- 

inclined  to  bring  that  subject  to  traordmary  and  Minister  Pfenipo- 

the  notice  of  Congress  during  the  tentiary  mm  the  United  States  of 

pendency  of  your  negotiation,  1^  America,  in  calH^  the  ctteotioB  # 

the  apprehensioo   that   the  step  of  the  Earl  of  Abe^^eeif,  his  I' 

mi^l,  under  these  circumstances,  jesty's  principal  fiecmtar^  of  St 

be  regarded  as  wearing  the  tp-  for  Foreign  Affiiifs^tii  a  pro 

pearance  of  menace,   and  thus  which  be  had  the  hodbr'tb^ 

give  an  acrimonious  character  to  in  writing  on  the  IStb^DlJbm- 

a  negotiation  which  it  is  his  wish  her  last,  for  an  anramm^&f  the* 
should  be  of  the  most  kind  and^  trade  between  the  U^nled  SMfm 
amii^ble  nature.                           '  and  the  British  American  <Sefaaiei| 

It  is  hoped  that  the  President's  and  in  pr«]riog  for  a  decisioD  tbeto- 

message  will  aid  the  liberal  views  «tipoa,  is  infltienoed,  aoCnJereiy  by*^ 

which  the  principal  membera  of  ocnuuderatbas  of  dutf,  oi:gnig  Urn* 
the  British  cabinet  are  understood"  to  avoid  further  dtwy,  btn  by  a 

to  entertain  upon  this  point,  by  hope  thai  die  tine  already  affim- 

disabusing  the  mind  of  the  Ikig-  ed  for  d<£berationhaB  beian  auffi- 
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eteiit   to    enaUe  His  Majesty's  tual  bitterness ;  to  correct  the  er- 

Ministers  to  judge  of  the  reasona-  rors  which  may  have  interrupted 

bleneas  of  his  demands.  the  harmony  of  their  past  inter- 

Tbe  Earl  of  Aberdeen  is  al-  course ;    to   discard   from    their 

ready  aware  that,  whatever  may  be  commercial  regulations  measures 

the  disposition  which  His  Majes-  of  hostile  monopoly;  and  to  adopt, 

ty's   Government   may   now  be  instead,  a  generous  system  of  frank 

pleased  to  make  of  this  subject,  and  amicable  competition, 
it  roust  necessarily  be  final,  and        There  has  never  occurred,  in 

indicative  of  the  policy  to  which  it  the  history  of  the  two  countries,  a 

will  be  necessary,  in  future,  to  fairer  opportunity  than  the  present 

adapt  the  commercial  relations  of  to  effect  this  desirable  oUect ;  and 

each  country.     As  the  regulations  the  undersigned  feels  pleasure  in 

on  the  part  of  the  United  States  remarking  the  favorable  disposition 
which  will  follow  the  decision,  of  professed  by  both  Governments 

tbb  Government  can  be  adopted  on  the  subject.     He  begs  to  sug- 

by  the  Congress  alone,  it  becomes  gest,  however,  that  this  period  of 

the  duty  of  the  undersigned  to  amicable  expressions  deserves  also 

ascertain  and  transmit  such  de-  to  be  signalized  by  acts  of  mutual 

cision  during  the  present  session  concession,  which  may  remain  to 

of  that  legislative   body.      But,  the  people  of  both  countries  as 

while  the  undersigned  again  soli-  earnests  of  those  liberal  relations 

cits  the  earliest  convenient  answer  which   their   Governments   have 

Co  his  proposition,  he  cannot  but  resolved  to  cultivate.    Such  would 

repeat  that  it  will  be  happy  for  be  embraced  in  the  proposition 

both  countries  if  their  measures  which  the  undersigned  has  already 

shall  coincide  in  cultivating  those  had  the  honor  to  submit;  namely, 

liberal  principles  of  mutual  [ac-  that  the  United  States  should  do 

commodation  which  are  the  ele-  now  that  which  they  might  have 

nients  of  comm6n  prosperity  and  done  in  1825  —  rescind  the  mea- 

united  strength..'  sures  which  may  be  alleged  to 

However  the  fact  may  be  regret-  have  contributed  to  the  present 

i^ed  and  condemig^  bj  enlightened  evil,  and  repeal  the  laws  which  have 

^statesmen; it  csgraot  be  concealed  been  matters  of  complaint;  and 

"*  at  ancient  prejudices  and  un-  that  Englapd  should  assent  now  to 

rthy  a&imoskie9  do  still  linger  a  measure  which,  but  a  few  years 

tong  1H&:  D^ple  of  both  coun-  since,  she  herself  proposed, 
triest^^'^truf  tne  Earl  of  Aberdeen       The  undersigned  is  unwilling 

has  b^n  toq  distinguished  an  ob-  to  pass  from  this  topic  without  re- 

*  server  of.  ^Vftnts  not  to  perceive  assuring  the   Earl  of  Aberdeen 

the  opibratbn  of  those  causes  in  fhat  it  is  from  consideratk>ns  of 

fostering  a  spirit  of  commercial  this  kind  that  the  subject  derives 

jealou^fjsspecially  in  relation  to  iats  highest  importance  in  the  view 
ttie  colonial  trade.                          .of  his  Government.     There  is  no 

*      It  should  be  the  desire,  as  it  is  disposition  to  deny  the  injurious 
the  interest,  of -both  Governments,*^  effects  of  the  existing  regulations 

to  extinguish  these  causqs  of  mu^  upon  the  commercial  and  navi- 
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gating  enterprise  of  the  people  of  retaliation  of  past  deeds,  or  br 

the  United  States,  associated,  as  interested   purposes  — to   secure 

it  evidently  is,  with  the  substantial  some  adventitious  advantage,  or 

tirosperity   of  the   British    West  to  encourage  a  hostile  compethion, 

ndia  colonies.     Much  of  the  in-  by  raeans  of  commercial  raooopo^ 

jury,  however,  and  especially  that  ly ;  however  justifiable,  in  such 

arising  from  the  temporary  inac-  case,  they  may  admit  the  reguht- 

tivity  of  a  portion  of  American  tion  to  be,  in  point  of  strict  right, 

capital,  might  soon  be  remedied  they  wiH  hardly  be  able  to  refrain, 

by  acts  of  the  Legislature,  open-  not  merely  from  complaint,  bat 

ing  new  channels  lor  commercial  from  a  course  of  measures  caJcu- 

enterprise.     But  the  evil  most  to  lated,  as  they  may  think,  to  avert 

be  apprehended  is,  that,  in  recur-  the  intended  injury,  though  preg- 

rine,  on  both  sides,  to  the  remedy  nant,  perhaps,  wid)  consequeDces 

of  legislative  enactments,  a  spirit  to  be.  ultimately  lamented, 
of  competition  might  be  immedi-       While  the  undersigned  would, 

ately  awakened,  which,  however  in  no  degree,  nnpair  the  fuD  force 

dispassionately    it    might    com-  of  these  considerations,  he  would, 

mence,  would  be  too  apt,  in  a  at   the  same  time,  be  distinctly 

little  while,  to  become  angry  and  understood  as  not  employing  the 

retaliating.     In  cases  of  the  kind,  language  of  menace.      He  has 

as  has  been  too  well  proved,  one  conducted  his  whole  negotiation 

step  necessarily  leads  to  another,  with  an  unfeigned  and   anxious 

each  tending  more  and  more  to  desire  to  see  the  relations  of  the 

estrange  the  two  nations,  and  to  two  countries  placed  on  a  footing 

pioduce  mutual  injuries,  deeply  equally  advantageous  and  hoiiora- 

to  be  deplored  when  they  can  no  blq  to  botli,  as  the  only  means  of 

longer  be  remedied.  insuring  lasting  amity ;  but,  being 

It  is  far  from  the  intention  of  profoundly  sensible  of  the  causes 

the  undersigned  to  intimate  that  by   which   this   desirable   object 

the  United  States  could  be  dis-  may  be  defeated,  he  has  framed 

posed  to  complain  of  any  com-  his  proposition  in  such  a  nianner 

mercial  regulation  of  Ghreat  Brit-  as  to  enable  His  Majesty^  Minis* 

ain,  which  by  a  system  of  rea-  ters  to  co-operate  in  bis  views, 

sonable  preference,  should  consult  without^eparting  from  the  princi- 

the  interests  of  her  own  subjects,  pies  of  their  system  of  colonial 

provided  it  were  done  in  a  spirit  of  trade  and  government.     To  this 

amity  and  impartiality,  and  that  eflfect,  the  proposition  which  he 

it  should  place  all  nations  on  an  has  had  the  honor  to  submit,  coo- 

aual   footing.      But,   when  the  cedes  to  Great  Britain  the  right 

lited   States  shall  think  they  of  regulating  the  trade  with  her 

have  grounds  to  consider  them-  colonies  according  to  her  own  in- 

selves  singled  out  from  'all  other  terests,  and   asks  no  exemption 

nations,  and  made  the  exclusive  from    the    discriminating    duties 

object  of  an  injurious  regulation ;  which  she  has  instituted  in  favor  of 

when  they  shall  imagine  it  levelled  her  own  possessions.     It  invites 

at  their  prosperity  alone,  either  in  a  participation  in  a  direct,  rather 
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than  a  circuitous  trade,  upoa  such  trade  was,  in  any  manner, 
ternas  which  Great  Britain  delibe-  authorized, 
rately  adopted  in  1825,  as  bene-  The  arrangement,  therefore,  ' 
ficial  to  her  colonies,  and  which  proposed  bj  the  undersigned,  does 
she  continues  to  the  present  day  not  urge  upon  the  British  Govern- 
to  allow  to  all  the  rest  of  the  ment  a  departure  from  what  may 
world.  A  rejection  of  it,  there-  be  considered  its  ordinary  colonial 
lore,  would  appear  to  result,  not  regulations,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
from  any  condemnation  of  the  di-  United  States,  hut  a  recurrence 
recttrade,  or  any  conviction  of  the  to  a  course  of  trade  beneficial 
impolicy  of  permitting  it  with  the  alike  to  the  commerce  of  the 
West  India  colonies,  but  rather  United  States  and  the  colonial 
from  a  determination  of  excluding  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and 
from  it  the  commerce  of  the  which  has  been  interrupted  by 
United  States  ^lone.  causes  not  foreseen  by  the  latter. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  and  highly  disadvantageous  to 
undersigned  to  undertake  here  both  nations. 
the  difficult  task  of  minutely  re-  It  was  the  hope  of  the  under- 
capitulating  on  paper  the  various  signed,  that,  if  the  interests  of  that 
suggestions  by  which,  m  the  portion  of  the  British  dominions 
course  of  his  conferences  with  His  which,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  he  has  en-  present  Majesty's  reign,  dictated 
deavored  to  force  an  arrange-  the  regulations  proposed  by  the 
ment  on  the  terms  heretofore  act  of  Parliament  of  that  year, 
stated.  He  trusts,  however,  to  could  be  subserved  by  their  adop- 
be  excused,  if  in  making  this  last  tion  now.  Great  Britam  would  not 
applbation  for  an  early  decision,  be  prevented,  by  any  causes  acci- 
be  dbould  recur  to  a  few  of  the  dentally  or  im  providently  arising, 
more  leading  considerations  con-  or  by  any  exclusive  policy  to- 
nected  with  the  present  state  of  wards  the  United  States,  from 
the  negotiation.  renewing  now  the  offer  she  then 

And  here  the  undersigned  begs  made. 

(o  observe  that,  whatever  hope  he  The  undersigned  is  not  dispos- 

may  have  indulged  t)n  this  sub-  ed   to   deny  that  any  departure 

ject  at  any  period  of  th%i||egotia-  from  the  rigid  policy  by  which  the 

tion,  it  has  been  founded,  not  so  colonies   are   excluded   from  all 

much   upon   the   expectation   of  commercial    intercourse,   except 

peculiar     favor    to    the   United  with  the  mother  country,  must  be 

States,  as  of  a  liberal  compliance,  founded  on  the  interests  of  the 

by   His   Majesty's  Government,  colonies  themselves;  and  it  will 

with  its  own  regulations,  in  allow-  be  doubtless  conceded  that  such 

ing  the  United-  States  to  partici-  was  the  object  of  the  regulations 

pate  in  a  trade  permitted  to  all  proposed  by  the   act  of  Parlia- 

tfae  rest  of  the  world,  so  far  as  ment  of  1825,  ^hich  were  intend- 

tbeir    participation    should    con-  ed   to   furnish  the  British  West 

tribute  to  the  purposes  for  which  India  islands  with  a  more  exten- 
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sive  market  for  their  productions,  European  ports,  but  wiA  the  ooo- 

and  with  the  means  of  supplying  «tinent  of  South  America,  io  wfakli 

themselres,  on  the  cheapest  terms,  are  cowuries  daily  iocreafiiog  in 

with  all  articles  G||fcreign  pro-  resources,  aud  destined,  beyood 

duce  of  which  they  might  stand  a  doubt,  when  the  adramages  of 

in  need.  their  soil   and  climate   shall  be 

The  act  of  1825  was,  in  fact,  properly   cultivated,   to   becofae 

a  relaxation  of  the  previous  poli-  rival  growers  of  the  West  lodia 

cy,  affording  to  the  West  India  produce . 

colonies  advantages  of  trade  which  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  tbac 
they  had  not  previously  enjoyed,  these  are  privileges  of  greater 
and  offering  the  benefit  oi  their  magnitude  than  any  conferred  by 
commerce  to  all  the  world.  It  the  same  act  on  the  West  Indie 
will  scarcely  be  denied  that  this  islands ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
relaxation  was  dictated  by  a  wise  mark  that  they  are  still  ei^yed 
regard  for  the  peculiar  wants  of  by  those  possessions,  constituting  a 
those  islands.  Abundant  proof  of  source  of  profit  and  prosperity; 
this  may  be  found  if  the  recipro-  while,  of  those  for  which  they 
cal  privileges  granted  at  the  same  were  given  as  an  equivalent)  the 
time  to  the  other  possessions  of  West  India  planter  has  been  al- 
Great  Britain,the  interests  of  which  most  ever  since  deprived, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  a&cted  It  could  not  be  imagined  that 
by  these  regulations ;  and  more  the  remotest  forethotigbt  was  en- 
especially  in  the  privileges  con-  tertained  of  this  state  of  things, 
ferred  on  the  northern  possessions,  by  which  the  West  India  idands 
of  introducing  their  grain  into  would  uhimately  be  deprived  of 
England  at  a  fixed  and  moderate  theii*  most  natural  and  profitable 
duty,and  of  receiving  in  exchange,  market,  and  their  interests  sacri- 
and  importing  directly  from  all  ficed  to  the  adventitious  proven- 
parts  of  the  world,  productions  ty  of  possessions,  which  already, 
similar  to  those  of  the  West  India  in  the  privileges  heretofore  alkd- 
islands ;  and  also  in  the  reduction  ed  to,  and  in  the  scale  of  dis* 
of  the  duty  on  the  Mauritius  su-  criminating  duties  provided  by  the 
gar,  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  act  of  Patliament,  enjoyed  ad- 
to  an  equality  with  that  on  the  vantajfli^  equivalent  to  any  accord- 
West  India  sugar.  ed   by   the  protecting  policy  of 

It  will  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Great  Britain.     Much  less  could 

these  privileges  were  fully  com-  the  undersigned  permit  himself  to 

mensurate  with  the  object.     In-  suppose  that  the  act  of  1825  con-^ 

deed,  it  must  be  perceived  that  templated  any  other  objects  tban 

they  were  of  extensive  scope  and  those  which  it  ostensibly  imported^ 

growing    importance,    materially  or  that  those  objects  conld  be  per- 

affecting  the  present  and  prospec-  mauently  defeated  by  accidental 

tive   trade   of  the    West    India  causes. 

planters.     They  conferred  on  the       The  undersigned  need  not  here 

northern   possessions  a  free  and  enter  into  a  particular  defence  of 

direct  trade,  not  only  with  the  the  omission  on  the  part  of  the 
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United  States  seasonably  to  em-  lations  of  1 835,  which  she  con- 
brace  the  offer  of  the  direct  trade  tinued  to  extend  to  all  other  na- 
made  by  Great  Britain  in  the  year  tions,  thouj'h  some  of  them,  too, 
1825,  and  to  which  allusion  has  so  had  neglecTCtl  the  conditions  of 
frequently  been  made.     Whether  that  act ;  neither  could  it  be  sup- 
it  be  a  subject  more  of  regret  or  of  posed  that  the  importance   of  a 
censure,   it  ought  to  be  enough  direct  trade  with  the  United  States 
that  the  claims  advanced  in  justi-  had  in  any  decree  diminished. 
£cation  of  it  have  since    been       It  is  not  a  fair  inference  from 
abandoned   by  those  who  made  any  measure,  neither  is  it  avowed 
them — have  received  no  sanction  on  the  face  of  any  public  docu- 
from  the   people  of  the  United  ment  of  Great  Britain,  that,  by 
States,  and  that  they  are  not  now  the  interdict  applied  by  the  order 
revived.     If  it  be  the  intention  of  in  Council,  she  intended,  perma- 
Great  Britain  to  perpetuate   the  nently  and  unchangeably,  to  de- 
present  state  of  things  from  a  belief  prive  the  United  States  and  her 
that  it  is  more  for  her  interest,  she  West  India  islands  of  the  benefit 
will  require  no  warrant  from  the  of  a  direct  trade,  which  had  al- 
past ;  anH  if  she  intend  it  for  any  ways  been   deemed   of  the  first 
other  purpose,  the  mistakes  of  the  importance  to  both.    The  oppo- 
past  will  not  justify  a  policy  ob-  site  is  the  natural  inference ;  and 
served  towards  the  United  States  it  is  due  to  the  character  of  Great 
alone,   while  unenforced  against  Britain,  and  to  her  knowledge  of 
other    nations    chargeable    with  her  true  interesls,  to  believe  that 
similar  neglect.    If  these  mistakes  the  adjustment  of  trade  with  her 
have  led  to  the  mutual   injury  of  several  possessions  by  the  act  of 
both  countries,  there  ought  rather  1825,  was  in  her  opinion,  saluta- 
to    be  inspired  a  disposition   to  ry,  and  that  she  sought  to  secure 
remedy  such  injury,  and  to  pre-  it  in  every  part,   and   to  give   it 
vent  its  future  recurrence.  more  complete  effect,  by  her  or- 
The    undersigned,    therefore,  der  in  Council,  the  true  intent  of 
may  be  content  to  admit,  that,  in  which  was  to  exclude  the  United 
consequence  of  the  failure  by  the  States  from  the  direct  trade  mere- 
past  adfninistration  of*  the  (Sov-  ly   until  they  should  consent  to 
emment  of  the  United  States  to  engage  in  it  on  terms   niutually 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  advantageous.      It     was     thus, 
act  01   Parliament  of  1825,  by  while  her  other  possessions  were 
repealing  certain    restrictions  in  left  in  the   enjoyment   of   their 
their  laws  deemed   incompatible  privileges.  Great  Britain  intended 
with  the  interests  of  the  colonies,  to  secure  to  the  West  India  islands 
Great  Britain  thought  proper,  by  the   commercial  benefits    which 
order  in  Council,  to  exclude  them  had  been   designed  for  them  by 
from  the  direct  trade  authorized  these  regulations, 
by  that  act.    But  it  cannot,  there-       Nor  are  the  answers  heretofore 
fore,  be  supposed  that  they  were  given  by  this  Government  in  the 
thus    excluded    because    Great  course  of  previous   negotiations, 

Britain  bad  repented  of  the  regu-  incompatible  with  this  mterpreta- 

7* 
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ioa  of  the  or  der  in  Council.    Af-  in  regard  to  the  form  and  the  time, 

ter  applying  the  interdict  for  the  It  neither  said  nor  intimated,  as, 

purposes  of  the  act   of  1825,  it  bad  such  been  the  intention,   It 

was  not    unreasooeBle    that  the  iraquestionably  would  have  c^ne, 

time   of    its  removal   should  be  that   Great  Britain  designed,  by 

adapted  to  the  same  ends,      it  the  order  in  Council,  permanently 

might  have   been  designed,  not  to  abandon  the  objects  of  her  act 

merely  to  evince  the  predilection  of  1825. 

«of  Great  Britain  for  regulations  It  must  be  admitted  that   such 
adopted  in  1825,  but  to  manifest  inference  would  be  incompatible 
to   all   other  nations  the  mutual  with  the  views  entertained. by  the 
advantages  of  that  course  of  trade,  present  ministry,  as  expressed  in 
and  to    yield  to  a  liberal  spirit  the  order  in  Council    of    1828, 
when  that  eSect  should  be  pro-  gratuitously  extending  and  con- 
duced.    The  language  of  the  late  tinning  to  Spain    the    privii^es 
Mr  Canning,  and   of  Lord  Dud*  granted  by  the  act  of  1825,  which 
ley,  authorizes  this   belief.     Mr  she,  also,  had  forfeited,  by  failing, 
Canning  said  no  more  than   that  up  to  that  period,  to  comply  with 
the   British    Government    would  the  condirions. 
not  feel  bound  to  remove   the  in-  On  no  opposition,   consistent 
terdict,  as   a  matter  of  course,  with  ordinary  impartiality  towards 
whenever  it.  might  suit  a  foreign  a  friendly  nation,  can  this  order 
nation  to    reconsider    her  mea-  be  reconciled, Itian  that  the  whole 
sures,  implying,  surely,  that,  un-  subject  rested  in  the  discretion  of 
der    other     circumstances,    our  the  ministry,  to  be  changed  and 
overture   would  not  be  rejected,  modified  at  any  time  when  they 
In  the  negotiation  with  Mr   Can-  might  deem  it  expedient. 
ning,  moreover,  the  American  pre-  The    undersigned,    therefore, 
tensions,  which,  before  that  time,  takes  leave   to  suppose  that  the 
had  embarrassed  an  arrangement,  present  state  of  things  i$  new  and 
were  not  conceded ;  and  on  that  unexpected  in  the  colonial  history 
ground,  particularly,  Mr   Galla-  ofGreat  Britain;  that  the  interests 
tin's  proposition  was  then  declin-  and  advantages   dependent  upon 
ed.     At  the  time  of  the  negotia-  it  are  adventitious,  subordinate,  if 
tion  with  Liord  Dudley,  neither  not  opposed,  to  the  objects  of  the 
party  had  felt  the  effects  of  a  state  act  of  Parliament  of  1825,  and 
of  things  which  neither  had  ever  injurious  to  the  interests  contem- 
contemplated,  and  for  which  Great  plated  by  that  act;  and  that  it 
Britain   had    never,   until    then,  was  neither  intended   to  be  pro- 
manifested  any  desire.  duced    nor   perpetuated   by  the 
Without   attempting    here    to  order  in  Council  of  1826.     He  is 
point  out  the  error  of  Lord  Dud-  induced,  therefore,  by  these  con- 
ley's  conception  of  Mr  Gallatin's  siderations,  to  renew  his  hope  that 
.proposition,  the  undersigned  con-  the   real  purposes  of  that  order 
tents  himself  with  suggesdng  that  may  now  be  fulfilled,  and  thecar- 
lis  answer  most  particularly  re-  dinal  object  of  the  act  of  1825 
/erred  to  the  proposition  merely  effectually  promoted. 
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'  He  would  veoture  to  ask,  more-  their  supplications  for  relief  more 

X)veri  whether  those  interests  which  urgent. 

have  recently  sprung  up  out  of  It  is  also  true  that,  according 

this  adventitious  state  of  things,  to   usual  custom   in  periods   of 

which  depend   upon    accidental  public  distress,,  the   evils  which 

causes,  and  subsist  upon  the  suf-  now  afflict  the  West  India  planters 

ferings  of  others  more  ancient  in  have   been    ascribed    to  causes 

standing,  and   at  least  equal   in  various .  in  their  nature,  and  not 

magnitude,  have  any  peculiar  claim  always  consistent.     For  evils  of 
lobe  upheld?    They  connected- general  prevalence,  however,  there 

themselves  with  a  course  of  trade  is  always  some  cause  of  general 

subversive  of  the  leading  motives  and   uniform   operation ;    and   it 

of  the  act  of  1825,  and  necessa-  certainly  is  not  unfair  to  aigue 

rily  temporary,  and  which  it  would  that  the  same  circumstances  which 

be  unreasonable  to  convect  into  have  led   to  such   a  calamitous 

a  permanent  arrangement,  unless  state  of  things  at  one  period,  may 

it  could  be  proved  that  it  had  at-  lead  to  similar  effects  at  another ; 

tained,  or  was  likely  to  attain,  in  therefore,  that  an  aggravation  of 

some  other  way,  all  the  objects  those  causes  which  produced^he 

contemplated  by  that  act.  embarrassments   prevalent    from 

The   regulations  of  the  sixth  1822  to  1825,  may  produce  the 

year  of  his  present  Majesty's  reign  same,  in  a  still  more  oppressive 

were  not  adopted  without  reason,  degree,  at  present,  and  may  ren- 

or  uncalled  for  by  the  condition  der  them  insupportable  hereafter, 

of  the  West  India  colonies.    The  That  there  is  an  immense  re- 

improvident  legislation  with  which  duction  in  the  value  of  colonial 

their  trade  with  the  United  States  produce,  is  not  a  matter  of  con- 


bas   been    unhappily    re^ricted. 


ectural  speculation.     It  will  not 


subeequently   to  the  year  1822,  he  denied  that  it  has  been  taking 

bad    produced    embarrassments  place  gradually  since  the  inter- 

i;^hich    all    acknowledged,    and  ruption  of  the  direct  trade,  until 

which    the    measures   of    1825  irraay  be  affirmed   that  the  net 

proposed  to  obviate,  by  extending  proceeds  of  a  single  hogshead  of 

the  market  for  their  productions,  sugar  are  less,  by  ten  pounds  ster- 

amd  enlarging  the  meansof  a  cheap  ling,  than  they  were  in  the  last 

supply.  year. 

Such,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  It  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt  to 

the  obvious  remedy  for 'the  evil ;  the  ^undersigned  that  the  total  loss 

and,  if  th&ir  own  picture  of  actual  to  the  West  India  planters  of  a 

distress  and    embarrassment   be  direct  trade  with  the  United  States^ 

not  overdrawn,  the  situation   of  the  most  natural  source  of  their 

the  West  India  planters  is  more  supplies,  and  the  most  pro6tabie 

in  need  of  its  application  at  pre-  market  for  their  productions,  by 

sent  than  in  the  year  1825.   Sel-  enhancing  the  price  of  the  one, 

dom,  indeed,  if  ever,  have  their  and  not  merely  lowering  the  price^ 

distresses  been  more  intense,  or  but  diminishing  the   quantity  of 
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the  other,  is   sufficient^    without  is  less  to  the  nierket  of  London 
the  aid   of  other   causes  which  ,  than  in  that  of  the  United  States* 

might  be  cited,  to  produce  a  state  The  sugar  of  St  Croix,  which  is 

of  distress  greater  even  than  that  of  en  inferior  quality  to  that  of 

of  which   they  at  present  com-  Jamaica,  is  quoted  in  the  prices 

plain*  current  of  the  United  States  at 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  will  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  and  fifty 
,  scarcely  need  be  informed  that  cents  per  hundred  weight;  and 
the  consumption,  in  the  United  while  the  price  of  nin^  dollars 
States,  of  West  India  produce,  and  fifty  cents,  after  dedocttDg 
is  very  considerable ;  but  it  may  freight  and  duty,  would  net  tweo- 
not  be  superfluous  to  state  that,  tjrfive  shillings  sterling,  the  prices 
of  foreign  sugar  alone,  it  is  cer-  in  London,  it  is  believed,  do  not 
tainly  licde  less  than  sixty  millions  net  more  than  twentytwo  shillings 
of  pounds  per  annum ;  of  for-  per  hundred  weight,  for  sugar  of 
eign  molasses,  it  is  not  less  than  similar  quality.  The  undersigned 
thirteen  millions  of  gallons ;  and  begs  leave  also  to  remark,  that  an 
of  foreign  rum,  it  is  equal  to  three  examination  of  the  same  prices 
millions  and  a  half:  and  yet,  in  current,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
consequence  of  the  present  em-  paring  the  prices  of  the  bwer 
bairassments  of  the  direct  trade,  qualities  of  sugar,  as  well  as  of 
the  importation  of  British  West  rum,  would  present  a  more  strik- 
India  produce  has  substantially  ing  dispari^  in  ftNror  of  the  mar- 
ceased,  ket  of  the  united  States. 

It  does  not  appear,  in  the  mean-  It  may  not  be  necessary  lo  as- 
time,  that  the  planter  has  been  sert  the  impossibility  of  supplying 
indemnified  for  bis  loss  by  any  the  West  India  islands  at  present 
other  market.  In  that  of  London,  without  the  aid,  directly  or  indi- 
he  certainly  has  not :  it  neither  rectly,  of  the  United  States.  If 
requires  the  surplus  produce  thus  this  were  not  the  case,  unless  the 
left  on  the  hands  of  the  planter,  supplies  could  be  drawn  from  other 
nor  ofiers  him  an  equal  price  for  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  the 
that  which  it  consumes.  undersigned  will  not  imagine  that 

The  freight  to  New  York  is  there  could  be  any  motive  or  pre- 
one  shilling,  and  to  London  five  tence,  as  between  otiier  nations, 
shillings  per  hundred  weight ;  the  to  exclude  the  United  States ; 
difiference  of  insurance  between  more  especially  as  it  is  not  likely 
the  two  places,  also,  is  as  one  to  that  any  other  natbn  could  fur- 
six  per  cent.  The  price  of  sugar,  nish  them  on  terms  equally  advan- 
therefore,  ought  to  be  proportion-  tageous. 

ably  higher  in  the  London  market.  ^  But  the  undersigned  may  assert 

The  E^rl  of  Aberdeen  will  per-  with  perfect  safety,  that,  f<»r  a  great 

ceive,  however,  by  a  reference  to  portion  of  their  principal  supplies, 

the  prices  current  of  Philadelphia,  especially  flour,  Indian  meal,  rice, 

Boston,    and    London,    already  boards,  staves,  and  shingles,  the 

submitted  to  his  inspection,  that.  West  India  islands  must  be,  for  a 

instead  of  being  greater,  the  price  long  time,  dependent  upon  the 
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United  States;  for  rice,  in  fact, '  favored,  were  actually  able,  from 

tbejr  must  always  be  so^     The  their  own  resources  and  produc- 

troximity  of  the    ports    of  the  tions,   to   furnish  these  supplies, 

Fnited  States  and  the  West  lad  ia  there  would  be  no  recourse  for 

islands  to  each  other ;  the  adapta-  them  to  the  United  States, 
tion  of  their  productions  to  tlieir       The  undersigned  is  unable  to 

mutual   wants ;  the   capacity  of  speak     with     precision    of    the 

the  United  States  to  furnish  the  amount  of '^provisions  and  other,' ^^r 

principal  articles  of  provisions,  at  articles  actually  supplied  from  thef  ^ 

all  seasons,  in  a  fresn  state,  and  United  States  in  the  present  course^. 

by  a  cheap  navigation ;  and,  above  of  business.     There  is  a  difficulty  • 

all,  the  extent  and  steadfastness  in  tracing  the  tracle  through  the  ^ 

of  their  demand   for  the  island  TRimerous  channeb  into  which  it 

productions,   not  only  constitute  has  been  diverted  from  its  natural 

them  the   best  customers  of  the  course.     Tabular  statements  are 

planters,  but  give  them  advantages  not,  in  all  rejects,  full  and  accu- 

for  such  a  trade  not  possessed  by  rate ;  especially  when  they  relate 

any    other    nation.      Even    the  to  merchandise  transported  across 

British  northern  possesions,  if  in  the  frontier  lines,  and  passing  dowi 

fact  they  were  equally  capable  of  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  northem 

producing  the  necessary  articles,  possessions ;  of*  such  there  being 

could  not  enter  into  competition  but  little,  if  any,  account  taken  in 

upon  equal  terms.    The  physical  the  custom-houses, 
impediments  which,  ibr  at  least       These  circumstances  render  all 

half  the  year,    embarrass  their  conclusions  on  this  subject  more 

intercourse  widi  the  islands,  com-  or  less  matters  of  conjecture.    It  . 

pel  the  latter,  during  that  time,  to  is  the  opinion,  however,  of  the 

look  elsewhere  for  any  immediate  most  intelligent  persons  engaged 

supplies  of  which  they  may  stand  in  the  trade,  both  before  and  since 

in  need.  the  order  in  Council  of  1826,  and 

Not  to  dwell  too  minutely  on  an  opinion  which,  it  is  believed, 

this  point,  the-  undersigned  will  cannot  be  controverted,  that  an 

content  himself  with  referring  to  amount  equal  to  more  than  half  of 

the  general  course  and  extent^  oi  that  heretofore  exported  through 

tbis  trade  in  all  past  times;  to  the  the  direct  channels  still  cqi)(inues 

value  of  the   supplies  uniformly  to  go  by  the  present  circuitous 

furnished  by  the  United  States,  routes.     It  has  even  been  assertedK^,; 

under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  by   intelligent  commercial  men^.    « 

restricted  and  embarrassed  inter-  that  Jamaica  has  not  consumed 

course ;  and  to  the  vast  amount  less  of  the  flour,  and  provisions 

which  18  even  now  flnding  its  way  generally,  of  the  United  States,      \ 

throuf^h  jndirect  and  difficult  and  though  at  an  additional  and  op- 

consequently  expensive  channels,  pressive  expense,  than  when  the 

under  a  positive  and  total  interdict  trade    was  direct.     The  routes 

of,  the   direct   trade.     Surely  if  through  which  these  supplies  now 

other  parts,  whh  which  the  trade  pass  comprehend  not  merely  the^ 

is  oot  merely  direct,  but  highly  northern  possessions,  which  have 


V?.'« 
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Uih  solittty  advaDttge  of  occa-  btmb  of  meal  and   flour;  of 
-^>3ion||ly  affi>rdifig  a  better  assort-  which  the  United  Sutes  supplied 
ie  raept  of  gooda,  but  the  islands  of  directly  161,568,  the  British  edo- 
StTbomas  apd  St  Bartholomew's,  nies  in  North  America  4,2S2,  ibr- 
jViartinioue,  Guadabupe,  and  the  eign  Europe  400,  foreign  West 
TOrt  of  St  Jago  de  Cuba.  Indies  21,090,  and  the   United 
It  is  beliered  that  those  facts  Kingdom,   be,    15,447   barrels. 
I^^will  be  fuUy sustained,  so  far  aseer^  In  1828  the  aggregate  importatioa 
^f  tain  officiid  returns  in  the  archirei  of  the  same  articles  was  206,653 
,^6f  this  Gov^emmeol,  to  which  the  barrels ;    of   which   the   United 
I      'i  Aindersigned  has  had  access,  may  States  sent  direcdy  940  barrei8» 
"^  he  relied  tOB.    T)ne  of  these,  be*-  and   the    foreign    West    Indies 
^'^  ing  a^emparative  account  of  the  142,092,  the  British  coknies  in 
'    ."^-quaBiity  of  provisions  and  lumber  North  America   36,766,  ibreigii 
^     .'    imported  into  the   British  West  Europe   1,135,  and  the  United 
.Indies  in  the  years    1825   and  Kingdom 25,331. 
1828,  the  undersigned  has  ahready       A  similar  result  is  more  strft:- 
submitted  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  ingly  presented  in  the  article  of 
as  deserfing  of  particular  atten-  rice ;  and  it  is  also  shown  by  the 
tion.    It  would  appear  from  this,  same  account,  .that,  of  the  amount 
^     that,  of  the  coni  and  grostt  import-  of  lufnber  introduced   since  the 
.  «d   into  those  islands  in    1825,  mterruption  of  the  direct  trade, 
,a{nountine  to  883,333  ibushels,  nearly  one lialf  of  the  mostvalu* 
i'/'l!!2^7^Q  bushels  were  introduced  able  kinds,  which  previousiy  went 
X   from  the  United   States,  7,012  directly  fiom  the  United  States, 
^.•:^m  the  British  colonies  m  North  passed  through  the  foreign  West 
••  America,  9^49  from  the  foreign  Indies ;  of  shingles,  considerably 
West  Indies,  1,584  from  foreign  more  than  one  half;  and  of  staves, 
Europe,  and  the  remabder  from  a  greater  number  were  imported 
the   United    Kingdoos,  and   the  from  the  foreign  West  Indies  in 
i%  islands  of  Jersey  «nd  Guernsey  ;  1828  than  were  intnMluced  directly 
*ithus  constituting  the  United  States,  from  the  United  States  in  1825. 
in  the  regular  course  of  the  trade,       It  will  not  escape  the  attention 
the  natural  and  cheapest  source  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  that  the 
of  suboly.     It  also  appears  that  foreign  West  Indies  derive  their 
in  the^year  1828,<of  the  aggre-  means  of  exporting  these  articles 
.^^gate  importation,  dien  reduced  to  principally,  il^  not  exclusively,  from 
^   f  351,832  bushels,  27  bushels  only  the  United  States ;  and  that,  while 
were  introduced  directly  from  the  the  importance  to  the  planters  of 
%         United  States;   but  from  the  for-  tl^ir  direct  trade  with  the  latter  is 
h       eign  West  Indies,  126,221;  from  thus  esempUfied  by  these  sute- 
r         the    British    colonies    in   North  ments^  it  is  also  shown  that  the 
America,  45,495 ;   from  foreign  diversion  of  it  into  indirect  and 
Europe,  464,  and  from  the  United  circuitous  channels  does  not  con- 
Kingdom,  &x;,  172,718  bushels,  fer  equally  substantial  advantages 
^      In  1825  there  were  imported  upon  the  Britkh  northern  colonies* 
into  the  same  islands  203,737       With  this  view  of  the  subject, 
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ibeundeni^iedukesle&ve  loasb,   the  latter  is  a 
why  may  not  thewauppltes,  which   ing,    being 
must  thus  necessarily  be  drawn    merely  with 
from  the  United  States,  be  furniah-   refined  sugar 
ed  ,by  means  of  a  direct  trade }    but  the  growii 
It  must  be  admttied  that  the  evils   pans  of  the  v 
of  the  indirect  trade  &I1  upon  the   tation  of  refi 
pitnten.     Among  these  may  be/ been  further  i 
(»x»idered  the  chaises  of  double   cent  augmen 
freight  and  insurance,  the  expen-   back,  placing  ii^'sa  equai  looi- 
MS  of  transhipment,  and  the  cnni-    ing  with  domesUc^ugar  in^spect . 
missions  and  duties  in  the  neutral   to  foreign  marke^*  Under  ihese^  * 
islands,  estimated  at  SO  per  cen-   circumstanpes,   while   the  directu 
Vara  on  the  first  cost  of  Inmher,    trade  remained  open,  there  nroukl^ 
and  from  15  to  20  per  centum  on    as  has  been  sak],iliave  continned'^ 
proTisions.     So  far  as  this  esti-    a  great  and  .augmenting  demand; 
orate  relates  to  lumber,  it  is  fully    for  ibe  West  India  sugars  for  aal 
warranttiid  by  the  official  account   mdefinite  length   of  time.     Thel^ 
of  the  comparatire  prices  of  that   present  restrictions;  however,  me-   > 
article  in  Jamaica  in  the  years    nace  the  planter  with  its  total  lossr     3^^ 
1825  and  1828,  already,  submit  red    if,  in  fact,  they  have  not  already     ?     ■'■ 
10  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen;  andasit  ^insured  it.     la  proportion  as  they  « '^i 
respects  provisions,  the  duty  of  augment  the  embarrassments  and  Jj    ^<    i- 
fire  shiniogs  per  barrel  on  flour,    expense  of  the  trade  with   t^enlK 
and  in  proportion  on  other  articles,    Bnlish  West  India.iislands,  they  ^ 
as  completely  sustains  it.     But  to    compel  the  United  States  to  grojr.,, 
these  evils,  great  as  tbey  are,  must    their  own^sugar,  and  aet  a»  bouii--  « 
be  added  the  loial  loss  of  the    ties  to  encoorage  and  improve  its      " 
market    ofiered  by  the   United    cultivation;  or  they  induce  tbem 
States  under  a  direct  trade,  the   to   look   for  their    indispensBble 
•xlent  and  advantages  of  which    supplies  to  other  islands,  morea 
have    already  been  shown,   and    liberal  in  tfaejf  conmereial  regular- 
would  have  confinned  for  an  inde-    tions. 

finite  length  of  time,  if  not  ja-        lo  the  meantime,  the  plaotert^ 
lerrupted  by  these  restrictions.        while  they  lose  a  maiket,  ample. 
It  is  true  the  cultivation  of  su-   constant,  profitable,  and  cont^O' 
gar  had  been  commenced,  and  is   ous,   find   no   indemnificaiioB  in>^*' 
extending  in  the  United  Stales,    tJiat  of  the  nonhern  possessions,^    , 
but  under  difficulties  and  impedi-   whose  consumption  is  compara' 
ments  arising  from  the  nature  of  lively  limited,  nor  in  that  of  tb* 
tbe  cllntate,  and  the.  freqaeret  in-   mother  counttr ;  for  there,  in  ad-       C 
fury  of  the  crops  by  the  vailabte-   dititni  to  the  low  prices  already  i 

oeas  of  the  seasons.  It  has  to  adverted  to,  they  must  encounter 
contend,  also,  with  the  auperioHiy,  the  sugar  of  tbe  Mauriiins,  which, 
if  jiot  the  indispensable  necessity  being  now  placed  on  so  equaKty 
of  fore'igo  sugar  for  tbe  purpose  with  their  own,  has  increased  tlie 
of  Ibe  je£ner,     TJbe  demand  of  amount  of  its  importation,  in  i1m 
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course  of  fiv«  years»  from   four  wkieb  all  must  admit,  would  be  to 

^thousand  six  huodredi  to  a  littje   remove  the  cause.     This  would 

^  less,  as  it  is'  believed,  than  thirty   be  dooe  by  cheapeoing  the  aup- 

tbousand  tons.     From  this  state   plies,  and  extending  the  market 

.  ;of  things,  therefore,  serious  injury   for  the  productions  of  the  islands, 

'  arises  to  the  trade,  both  of  the   and  by  authorizing  a  direct  trade 

United  States  and  of  the  British  with  ^e  United  States  to  a  degree 

West  India  islands.     So   far  as  ^commensurate  with  the  interests 

that  injury  presses  upon  the  latter,^  and  necessities  of  the  islands,  and 

it  is  confidently^submitted  whether   on  such  terms  as  are  now  allowed, 

plenar/reli^f  can  be  found,  as  has   for  similar  purposes,  to  all  the  rest 

been  supposed,'  in  the  reduction   of  the  world. 

,  .of  the  duties  upon  their  produce.       The  partial'application of  a  like 

y*  unless  it  be  in  a  manner  to  give   remedy  produced  a  salutary  eSsd 

them  a  monopoly   in  the  home   from  1825  to  1826;  and,  there- 

.market  equal  to  that  of  which   fore,  it  may  well  be  presumed 

,U)ey  hive  been  deprived  in  .the   that  a  more  thorough  experiment 

United    States;  or    even    then,   on  both  sides,  at  present  would 

unless  the  reduction  be  in  propor-   be  still  more  beneficiaL     At  that 

tidn,  not  merely  to  the  loss  01  the   time,    undoubtedly,   the    British 

market,    but    to    the    increased   northern  possessions  neither  com- 

,  charges 'incident  to  the  indirect   plained  nor  had  cause  of  com- 

%  tr^de  for  their  necessary  supplies.^  plaint;  still  less  can   any  such 

*'*'-  '  The  supply  of  sugar  is  already   cause  have  arisen  sbce,  as  their 

^*    greater  than  the  demand  of  the   monopoly  of  the    direct  trade, 

Jiome  market;  and  the  amount  of  instead  of  relieving,  has  onlv  ag- 

V  reduction  of  duty  could  not  be  a   gravated   the  sufferings    oi    the 

clear  gain  to  the  planter,  because   planters ! 

it  would  be  also  attended  with  a       It  has  been  stated  to  the  under- 
partial  fall  of  the  price,  and  his   signed,  however,  as  the  opiokxi  of 
^ain  could  be  in  proportion  to  the    Great  Britain,  that,  while  devising 
.'latter  only.    This  mode  of  relief,   measures  for  therelief  of  the  Wesi 
'jiwithout  a  correspondent  reduction   Indies,   it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  bounty  allowed  to  the  re-   indispensably  necessary  to  consider 
finer,  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  the  claims  of  the  northern  posses- 
revenue,  but,  with  such  reduction,   sions  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoy- 
much  more  injurious  to  the  refiner ;   ment  of  certain  accidental  ad van- 
and  if,  as  it  may  be  well  supposed   tages.    Though  the  undersigned 
one  half,  at  least,  of  the  sugars   by  no  means  admits  the  justice' of 
imported  from  the  West  Indies   these  claims,  he  would  observe, 
are  manufactured  for  exportation,   that,  if  they  are  to  receive  protec- 
it  is  not  likely  that  such  mode  of  tion,  it  ought,  at  least  to  be  efiected 
relief  would,   in  any   event,  be    in  some  way  not  inconsistent  with 
beneficial  to  the  planter.     It  is   the  meditated  relief  of  the  planters, 
suggested  with  great  respect  and   This  might  be  done  by  granting 
deference,  that  the  more  obvious   greater  facilities  for  the  introduc- 
a  nd  natural  remedy  for  an  evil,    tion  of  the  produce  of  the  northern 
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into  die  mother  coon-  mrj  to  the  planters.    That  the 

trj-^-a  measure  which  would  not  northern  possessions  have  an  in- 

merelj  benefit  ibem,  but  would  terest  in  the  present  state  of  things, 

insure  important   advantages  to  the  undersigpied  does  not  mean  to 

Great  Britun,  by  increasing  iwr  deny,  nor  particularly  to  state, 

revenue,  and    augmenting    and  It  is  suffideot  for  him  to  repeat 

perpetuatbg  the  consmnption  of  what  has  been  already  remarked, 

mr  man^ACtures  in  thbse  posses-  that  the    interests    which   have 

ems.  grown  op  m  that  qoarter  are  ad- 

But  the  proposition  does  not  go  ventkkxis  in  their  character,  and 

to  exclude  the  productions  of  the  sobordinate  to  afi  the  great  cod- 

nortbem  colonies,  or  even  to  ex*  siderations    connected  witb  this 

pose  them  without  protection  to  a  subject.    They  may  be  of  some 

oompetition    with  those   of  the  impertance  io  themselves,  and  yet 

United  States.    It  supposes,  on  there  may  be  vie  ws.of  higher  mo* 

the  contrary,  that,  as  far  as  the  ment  and  ^pander  scope,  to  some 

former  are  capable  of  producing  of  which  tlhision  has  already  been 

the  articles  in  demand,  a  fair  pre-  made,  before  '  whach,  in   every 

ferenee  is  i^eady  securidd  to  them  seme,  they  ought  to  give  way. 
ia  the  West  India  market  by  the       k  witt  be  diffietdt  to  mamtain 

flcalo  of  duties  prescribed  by  the  the  propriety  of  the  ckira  by  the 

ael  of  J  825,  and  folly  common-  nortbem  possessions,    that  they 

sarate,  consistently  with  the  inter-  should  be  seeured  inthe  enjoyment 

esis  of  the  pfamters,   with  that  of  a  direct  trade  with  all  parts  of 

object.     That  scale  co^  only  the  world,  and  that  it  should  be 

prove  insufficient  if  the  capacity  denied  to  *  other  possessions  of 

to  produce  did  not  exist,  or  should  Great  Britain,  to  whom  it  is  more 

depend  for  its  existence  upon  an  neeessary. 
exclusive  monopoly  ruinous  to  all       Of  the  capaei^  of  Ae  British 

oAer  interests.  Westlndies  to  supply  with  their 

It  is  not  for  the  undersigned,  productione  aU  the  demands  of 

therefore,  to  objiect  'to  that  scale  the  northern  colonies,  there  can 

of  duties  as  regulated  by  the  act  be  no  doubt  f  yet  ikioBQ  colonies, 

of  1825,  though  it  must  be  aUowed  by  a  direct  trade,  may  introduce 

to  give  die  productions  of  the  simtkf  productions  mm  foreign 

northern    possessions    of    Great  cooi^ries ;   why,,  then,  may  not 

Britain  an  equal,  or  even  a  bettor  the  British  islands  be  permitted 

ehance  in  the  West  India  market ;  by  the  same  mediam  to  introduce 

but  he  requires  that  the  United  those  articles  which  the  northern 

Staites,  as  for  as  they  are  capable  possesskms  cannot  supply,  and*  for 

of  sBpp^g  its  wants,  may  be  which  tb^  are  dependent  wpm 

permitled  in  common  with  the  others?    tf  the  Canadian  may 

rest  of  the  world,  to  contribute  import  from  foreign  cotmtries  by  n 

supplies  by  a  direct  trade,  and  direct  trade  merehandiae  of  whieb 

that  they  may  be  the  carriers  of  he  is  not  in  deed  for  kb  own  sub^ 

soeh'of  their  own  productk^ns  as  silence,  and  which  he  mttrjfio^ 

indispensaUe  or  highly  neoefr-  core  froio  other  colenies  oi0fem 
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Britain^  why  mav  not  the  West  trade.    The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  has 

Indian  receive  from  the  United  already  inspected  the  official  taUes 

States  in  the  same  direct  manner  of  the  exports  of  domestic  articles 

that  which  is  indispensably  neccs-  from  the  United  States  during  the 

sary  to  him,  and  which  none  of  year  1827 ;  and  though,  for  pur- 

his  Majesty's  colonies  can  supply  ?  poses  of  comparison,  similar  xMm 

The  undersigned  does  not  pre-  for  1828  would  be  more  precise, 

tend  to  state,  since  he  is  unable  to  it  is  belicTed  they  would  not  di- 

obtain  the  information  requisite  to  minish,  if  they  did  not  add  to  the 

enable  him  to  state  with  accuracy,  weight  of  those  of  1827.     From 

the  precise  proportion  which  the  this  statement,  and  a  recurrence 

productive  capacity  of  the  northern  to  the  account  already  explained, 

possessions  bears  to  the  wants  of  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount  of 

the  West  India  islands.    It  is  the  produce     passing  down   the    St 

general  opinion  that  the  produc-  Lawrence,  of  which,  as  has  been 

tions  of  those  possessions,  espe-  observed,  little,  if  any,  account  is 

cially  corn  and  other  bread  stuiSs,  taken  in  the  United  States,  the 

but  little  exceed  the  quantity  re-  Earl  of  Aberdeen  wQl  perceive 

quired  for  their  own  consumplioa ;  that,  after  a  fuU  experiment  of  the 

and  that  the  amount  of  those  arti-  advantages  aflbrded  to  the  British 

cles,  and  even  of  lumber  exported  northern  colonies  by  the  present 

by  them  to  the  mother  country,  course  of  trade,  thej  are  in  fact 

the   West  Indi^,  and  to   other  dependent  upon  the  United  States 

parts,  is  derived  principally  from  for  considerably  more  than  double 

the  United  States,  and  from  some  the  amount  of  their  exports  to  the 

ports  of  Europe.     This  opinion  British  West  Indies, 
would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by       By  these  statements,  it  appears 

the  state  of  the  trade  between  those  that,  in  1828,  the  British  northern 

possessions  and  the  United  States,  colonies  export^  to  the  British 

and  by  the  encouragement  given  West  India  islands  46,495  bushels 

heretofore,  and  at  present,  by  low  of  com  and  gram,  and,  as  far  as 

duties,   to   the  inuroduction   into  the  trade  in  1827  may  be  con- 

their  ports  from  the  latter,  of  most  sidered  indicative  of  that  of  1828, 

if  not  all,  of  the  foregoing  articles,  they  received   fromv  the  United 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  88,456  bushels  of  the  same 
States  to  the  British  American  articles ;  that,  of  flour  and  meal, 
colonies  consust  principally  of  flour,  they  received  from  tbe  United 
meal,  Indian  com,  wheat,  ship-  States  136,770  barrels,  and  ex- 
bread,  rice,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  ported  to  the  West  Indies  only 
butter,  and  lumber ;  amounting  36,766 ;  and  that  a  like  propor- 
annually,  according  to  the  circum-  tion  is  observable  in  the  articles 
stances  of  the  year,  to  from  two  of  ship-bread,  and  biscuit,  and 
and  one  half  and  'three  and  one  rice.  Of  lumber,  the  official 
half  millions  of  dollars,  and  little  tables  of  the  United  States  are 
inferior  in  value  to  the  aggregate  not  supposed  to  affi>rd  any  sati»- 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  factory  account ;  and  in  respect 
the  British  India  islands  in  an  open  to  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  the  British 
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Statement  is  silent ;  though  it  will        If  these  facts  should  be  con- 
probably  be   conceded  that  the    sidered  as  requiring  further  con- 
supplies  of-the  latter  articles  are   firmation,  it  may  be  found  in  the 
principally  from  the  United  States,    testimony  of  several  of  the  most 
On  looking  to  the  large  amount    intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  north« 
of  importations  from  the  United    em  colonies,  taken  in   1826,  be- 
States   by   the  British   northern   fore   the    select    committee    on 
colonies,  the  comparatively  small   emigration,  by  which  it  appears 
exportation  from  the  latter  to  the   that,  at  that  period,  and  previously, 
British  West  Indies  cannot  escape   Liower   Canada    did  not  supply 
observation.    That  these  islands   any  flour  suited  to  the  West  India 
require  much  more  than  the  quan-   market ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
tity  furnished  them  by  the  north,   exports  of  the  Upper  Provineei 
is  shown,  not  only  by  the  table  of  not  exceeding  40,000  bbls.  were 
their  direct  trade  with  the  United    disposed  of  in  the  ports  of  New- 
States,  but  by  the  amount  fur-    fotindland.  New  Brunswick,  and 
nished  at  present,  under  all  the    Halifax,  and  were  insufficient  for 
pressure  of    the    discriminating   their  wants ;  that  Quebec  depend- 
duties,  from    the    foreign  West   ed,  in  a  great  degree,  for  provisbns 
Indies.     It  is  a  matter,  in  fact,    upon  the  supplies  furnished  by  the 
that  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.   United  States ;  and  that  Canada, 
That  the  northern  colonies  do  not,    at  the  time,  found  the  utmost  dif- 
ander  these  circumstances,  send   ficulQr  in  subsisting  her  own  pop- 
niore  of  the  produce  received  by   uhtion.    It  was  further  stated  ui 
them   from   th&   United    States,   that  testimony,  that  *  there  was  not 
.upst  be .  either  because  a  great  sofficient  com  grown  in  Upper 
|Srt  of  it  is  absorbed  by  the  de-   CShacja  l»«^induce    any  foreign 
mands  for  the  home  consumption,   market  to  deal  with  them ;  and 
or  that  it  is  necessary  for  their   that  it  would  be  extremely  desira- 
export  trade  with  other  parts  of  ble,'  for « iome  years  to  come,  to 
the  world.    The  first  cause  satis-   innroduce  American  flour  into  the 
factorily  evinces  the  incapacity  of  Canadas,   in  order  to  make  up 
those  possessions,  even  under  their   thehr  deficit  for  the  supply  of  the 
present  advantages,  to  augment,  in   West  Indies  :' that,  in  fact,  their 
any  considerable    degree,    their   own  supply  to  the  West  Indian 
own  productions;  the  last  does   merchant  was  very  inconsiderable, 
not  merely  evince  this,  but  mani-   and   '  that  they  formed  a   very 
fests  more  strikingly  the  inexpe-   secondary  consideration    in    his 
diency  of  their  claim  to  a  monopo-  estimation.'    One  of  the  persons 
ly  of  the  trade  with  the  West  In-   examined  on  that  occasion,  a  leg- 
dies,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  United    islaiive  councillor  of  Lower  Cana- 
States,  upon  whose   productions   da,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  and  as 
tfaey^  are  themselves  dependent,   one  which  he   thought  would  be 
not  only  for  their  trade  with  the   taken  for  granted,  that  the  pro- 
West  Indies,  but  also  for  that  with   vinces  of  the  two  Canadas  would 
the  mother  country,  and  with  the   not  be  able,  from  their  own  pro- 
foreign  Ekiropean  parts.  duce,  to  supply  a  single  barrel  of 
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flour  10  the  Weal  ladian  market  by  which  the  trade  of  the  UiiiMd 
for  the  next  twenty  years.  With-  States  with  the  British  Westladiea 
out  presoiniog  that  any  of  these  has  been  so  frequently  embftmas- 
opimoBS  are  in  all  respects  accu-  ed,  oflEered  peculiar  iiidiicemeal% 
rate,  but  laakiog  every  aUowance  to  the  importatioD  of  specie  ;  bus 
for  the  character  of  such  answers,  on  this  head  the  undersigned  aaj 
which,  if  ia  any  degree  erroneous,  venture  to  affirm  that  the  amoont 
are  likely  to  err  in  favor  of  the  of  specie  has  not,  at  any  period 
Canadss,  it  may  be  safely  and  of  the  direct  trade,  exceedod 
tonfidently  assumed  that  the  much  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 
northeni  possessions  do  not  now,  importation  into  the  United  Stales 
and  cannot  for  a  great  number  of  through  those  islands. 
years,  however  they  may  be  Without  stopping  4o  tlelect  the 
favored  and  encouraged,  produce  error  of  supposing  anything  unfr- 
the  requisite  supplies  for  the  West  vorable  U>  the  general  resuk  «jof 
Indies.  They  most  rely  upon  tt«de  from  the  exchange  of  specie 
other  sources,  and  principally  for  produce,  which  Losd  Aberdeen 
upon  the  United  Stales,  not  mere<-  is  aware  is  a  natural  occurroMe, 
ly  to  iumisb  the  deficiency,  but  as  incident  to  commerce  in  all  parts 
consumers  of  the  West  India  pro^  of  the  work!,  it  wiU  be  sufficient 
dnee.  To  this  extent,  and  for  to  observe  that,  as  the  advantams 
these  purposes,  the  proposition  of  of  the  direct  trade  to  the  West 
the  tuidersigned  aslu  for  a  direct  India  planter  were  never  docd>l8d, 
intercoiirse.  The  underaigned  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the 
would  here  observe,  moreover,  exchanges  were  mutually  made 
that  the  northern  colonies  offsr  as  in  the  most  profitable  meditna* 
little  advantage  in  their  demand  That  specie  was  occasionaHy  ror 
for  the  promice  of  the  Brkish  ceived  for  part  of  the  suf^pfies 
West  ladia  islands,  as  in  their  furnished  by  the  United  Scntes^ 
capacity  to  fami^  supplies.  He  need  not  be  denied ;  which-woidd 
is  aware  of  the  erroneous  suppo*  prove,  only,  that,  from  the  general 
silion  that  the  United  States,  ia  result  of  their  traffic  with  otfier 
their  direct  trade  with  the  British  parts,  the  West  India  planleis 
West  Indies  heretofore,  did  not  were  eaaUed  to  deal  more  profit- 
take  so  roueh  of  their  produce  n  ably  in  q>ecie  for  the  produce  of 
of  specie,  to  be  invested,  as  it  was  the  United  States-— this  affording 
imagined,  in  the  produce  of  other  additional  illustration  of  the  mutual 
islands.  So  far,  however,  as  it  advantage  of  their  intercourse, 
may  be  thought  to  argue  an  oafrn  But  the  undersigned  takes  leave 
vorable  course  of  trade  between  wholly  to  doubt  that  specie  was 
the  United  States  and  those  so  taken  for  the  purpose  of  being 
islands,  he  may  confidently  rely  invested  in  similar  articles  m  the 
for  its  refutation,  not  only  upon  its  foreign  islands, 
obvious  improbability,but  upon  die  Unless  an  occasional  instaaoe 
past,  and  even  the  present  course  of  the  kind  has  been  produced  by 
of  the  trade.  the  pressure  of  those  restrictions 
It  is  obvious  that  the  restrictions  which  it  is  nowproposed  to  abolish. 
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the  occurrence  of  it  would  argue  the  United  States  which  furnish 

in  the  merchant  the  unaccountable  the  flour  will  receive  from  the  Ca- 

foUjr  of  submitting  to  a  prolonged  nadians  foreign  produce  in  barter, 

voyage,  but  reduced  freight,  and  Not  to  advert  to  the  compete  an* 

to  the  ^other  disadvantages  of  a  nihilation  of  such  expectation  by 

circuitous  trade,  in  the'search  after  an  interdict  of  the  si/pply  through 

commodities  which  lay  ready  at  such  a  channel,  it  roust  be  obvi* 

hand,  and  which  he  might  convey  ous  that  the  United  Slates  will 

immediately  to  his  market  by  a  not  like  more  produce  or  lessspe* 

direct  voyage,   and   at  a  better  cie  undet  the  embarrassments  of 

freight.  an  indirect  intercourse.     It  is,  on 

It  will  doubtless,  however,  oc->  the  contrary,  reasonable  to  infer 

cur  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  that,  what-  that,  in  such  case,  for  the  more 

ever  may  have  been  the  course  or  bulky  articles  of  West  India  pro- 

natare  of  the  exchanges  in  a  di-  duce,  they  would  be  led  to  rely, 

rect  trade,  they  were  not  merely  in  a  still  greater  degree,  upon  for^ 

adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  eign    islands,    with    augmented 

parties,  but  are  not  likely  to  be  facilities;    and   that  they  would 

improved  under  the  embarrass-  require  specie  in  return  for  that 

roents  of  an  indirect  trade;    or  portion  of  their  supplies  passing 

that  more  produce  and  less  specie  through  the  northern  colonies  ; 

would  pass  off  through  the  circui-  thereby  increasing  rather  than  di» 

tous  than  d)e  direct  channel.  minishing  the  drain  of  that  aniolej 

Though  the  northern  colonies  so  far  as  it  may  be   supposed 

may  become  the  carriers,  they  do  to  be  afiected  by  those  regula- 

Dot  thereby  become  the  consum-  tions. 

ers,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  of  The  undersigned  would  beg 
the  West  India  produce.  Their  leave  further  to  observe,  that  a 
capaoity  to  consiyne  in  produce  refusal  of  the  proposition  which 
the  value  of  all  supplies  carried  he  has  had  the  honor  to  make 
by  them  to  the  West  Indies,  or  can  have  no  other  obvious  pre- 
even  of  that  part  going  from  the  tence  than,  by  means  of  a  mono- 
United  States,  will  not  be  as-  poly,  to  give  a  forced  growth  to 
sertbd ;   and  therefore,  it  is  not  the  productions  of  the  northern 

Crceived  how  such  produce  can  possessions,  and,  in  the  meantime, 

received  by  them,  unless  from  to  compel  the  carrying  of  the 

a  reliance  on  the  consumption  of  produce  of  the  United  States  and 

it  in  the  United  States,  or  other  that  of  the  British  West  Indies 

foreign  parts.    Indeed,  in  some  through  their  ports ! 

of  the  official  and  other  statements  The  very  necessity  of  a  mono^ 

fiimished  by  those  provinces  to  poly  to  effect  such   a  purpose, 

the  British  Government,  the  ad-  however,  clearly  points  out  the 

vantages  of  a  free  transit  of  Amer-  difficulties  of  production,  and  the 

ieao  flour  through  the   northern  embarrassments  of  such  a  course 

possessions  are  argued  from  the  of  trade,  and  shows  the  losses  and 

expectation  that  those  districts  in  distresses   to  whieh  the  planter 

8* 
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Imnt  he  subjected  for  an  iodefr-  Fion  an  imptrtiti  new  of  •& 

Mte  length  of  tine.  the  coosideratioiis  ianrifwl  in  ihe 

It  18  by  no  meant  certain,  how-  sufcjectt  maj  not  aooh  a  coarse  be 

ever,  that  these  objects  are  con-  deemed  worthy  at  least  of  em  «x- 

sistent  with  each  other,  and  that  periment?  Whether  w»  regard  the 

the  abundant  sopplr  of  the  pro-  general  deductioDs  of  arginneaCy 

dnctions    of  the  United   States  or  the  series  of  indispotaUe  fittts 

through  the  northern  ports  would  arismg  out  of  the  course  of  trade 

■ot  as  eSectually  discourage  the  before   and*  since    the   ordter  in 

prodw^ioosoftfaose  possessions  as  Council  of  1826,  itcaa  scarce^ 

the  direct  trade,  and  in  this  way  be  denied  that  the  present  slate  of 

perpetuate  the  monopoly.    Such  things  has,  thus  far,  .  produced 

a  result  is  shown  to  be  more  than  greater  injury  to  the  British  West 

probable  by  the  foregoing  obser-  indies  than  benefit  to  the  British 

vstioos,  and  by  the  official  state-  northern   possessaoos;    uid   tfatt 

ments  to  which  they  apply.     But  the  reguhtions  of  the  act  of  1825 

it  is  perfectly  certain  that,  if  this  would  be  extremely  beneficial  to 

monopoly  should  have  the  intend-  the  planters,  if  indeed  »ot  ahso- 

ed  ettbct  of  fostering  the  growth  lately  remedial  of  their  great  dis> 

HI  Oaoada  of  the  articles  required  tress,    will    not  be    questioned, 

for  the  West  India  market,  it  From  a  recurrence  to  those  rego- 

would  also- have  the  eifect  of  im-  lations,  therefore,  much  positiTe 

polling  the  United  States  to  the  good  is  certain  to -arise;  whereas 

cokiTation   within   themselves  of  the  iqury  apprehended  to  others 

the  articles  for  which  they  have  exists  only  in  conjecture,  can  be 

been  accustomed  to  depend  epoo  ascertained   only  by  eiqpericooe, 

the  West  Indies,  and  consequently  and  may  always  be  remedied  by 

of  diminishing  their  demand  for  the  protecting  measures  of  Grreat 

those  artioles.    The  ability  of  the  Britain.    It  would  appear,  tfaert- 

north  to  supply  the  planter,  there-  fare,    to    the   undersigned,    not 

fere,  would  be  attended  with  the  merely  courteous  to  me  Umted 

loss  to  (he  latter  of  the  means  of  States,  but  just  to  the  varioas  pos- 

purchasing  the  supply.  sessions  of  Great  Britain,  to  recar 

The  reasonable  do^  proposed  to  the  expedient  of  trying,  under 

by  the  act  of  1825,  even  withont  the  favorable  l^shtion  of  both 

the  aid  of  the  additional  privileges  countries,  the  real  utility  of  the 

towhtchthe  undersigned  has  here-  adjustment  c^  182S. 

tofore  presdkned  to  allude,  by  gra«>  If  the  encoun^ement  'of  the 

dually  and  reciprocally  developmg  northern  productions  be  not  suffi- 

the  resources  and  tlie  means  of  cientin  its  results  to  justify  die  per* 

consumption  of  the  northern  pos-  manent  exclusion  of  those  of  die 

sessions,  by  providing  a  necessary  United    States  from  the    Bri^ 

revenne  for  the  planters,  and  in  West  India  blands,  it  is  eipiaDy 

the   interim   afibrding   them   an  unreasonable  to  insist  that  the  ht- 

advaotageous  nariLet,  would  be  ter  and  the  produce  of  the  ial- 

much  more  eflbctual  in  attaining  ands  shall  be  carried  circuhously 

all  rational  and  desirable  ends.  through  the  northern  ports,  at  a 
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loss  to  die  prodocer.  The  pre-  best  promoted  by  mutual  good 
sent  demasd,  ia  addition  to  the  will,  or  the  sowing  in  the  popula- 
HidemDities  aotually  enjoyed  by  tbns  of  these 'iiortben>  possessions 
the  Borthem  porta,  strips  the  West  the  seeds  of  commercial  hostility, 
India  planter  of  every  advantage  which  may  produce  roots  of  bit« 
intended  for  him  b^  the  act  of  temess,  difficuh  to  be  eradicated. 
1825,  taking  from  hmi  not  merely  The  undersigned,  however, 
the  general  benefits  of  a  direct  hopes  to  be  excused  for  asking 
trade,,  but  at  the  same  time  de-  Lord  Aberdeen  to  consider  wheth- 
priving  him  of  the  revenue  provid-  er  this  claim  be  not  as  difficult  of 
od  for  the  support  of  the  local  attainment  m  fact,  as  it  is  of  justifi- 
govemment.  That  the  produc-  cation  in  reason  ?. 
tioDs  sent  through  the  Canadas  That  the  United  States  may  be 
«re  not  cheaper  in  the  West  Indies  prevented  from  enjoying  a  direct 
than  those  going  through  other  trade  with  the  British  West  India 
ports,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  already  idands,  is  not  to  be  questioned ; 
mada  apparent,  that  a  very  impor-  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
tant  part  of  their  supply  is  carried  can  be  compelled  to  carry  op  thie 
ki  the  latter  way,  and  especially  bdiiect  traoe  through  the  British 
through  the  Danirii  islands ;  but,  northern  possessions  in  preference 
88  no  duty  is  collected  on  that  to  tlie  other  ports,  and  in  opposi- 
comtng  from  the  British  'posses*  tion  to  the  interest  and  inclinations 
aions,  the  planter,  on  his  paying  of  the  American  people.  To  in- 
the  same  price  as  for  that  charged  aure  a  continuance  of  such  a  coo- 
with  a  duty,  must,  in  additbn,  strained  state  of  things  would  re- 
make up,  by  some  other  iooeans,  quire  a  far  greater  degree  of  favor 
the  loss  to  his  revenue.  than  Great  Britain  giv^s  to  those 

It  is  at  such  sacrifices  of  public  possessions  at  present,  or  could 

constderatioBs,  and  of  important  give  at  any  time  without  effecting 

interests  of  Great  Britam  herself,  the  ruin  of  her  West  India  plant- 

diat  the  present  claim  is  made,  of  ers. 

forcing  the  trade  of  the  United  The  present  course  of  trade 

Stales  with  the  Briti^  West  India  through  those  colonies,  in  iaet^ 

islands  through  the  British  north*  owes  its  existence,   in   a  great 

ernpossessions.  measure,  to  the   toleration  and 

The  undersigned  mi^t  here  forbearance  of  the  United  States, 
ask  the  question,  Tether  advan-  They  have  submitted  to  it  for  the 
tages  like  these  now  claimed,  un-'  moment,  in  the  expectation  dial 
certain  and  contingent  as  they  the  regulations  of  the  order  of 
muti  necessarily  be,  deserved  to  1826  were  merely  temporary,  and 
be  cherished  at  the  risk  which  would  yield,  in  due  time,  to  a 
fiiast  eventually  attend  them  ?  Are  liberal  regard  to  the  general  in- 
they  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  terests  of  commerce.  But  when> 
justify  the  encouragement  of  a  Great  Britain  shall  avow  the  in- 
spirit of  jealousy  between  two  tention  permanently  to  exclude 
neighboring  nations,  whose  pros-  the  United  States  from  the  direct 
{writy,  it  is  admitted,  would  be  track  with  her  West  India  islands^ 
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and  to  compel  tbe  iotercfaaoge  of  not  irresistibly,  tempt  their  tratie 
their  products  to  pass  through  her  into  those  chamiels.  Indeed  tbe 
nortbem  possessions,  for  tbe  pur^  oCBcial  returns  heretofore  explaio- 
pose  of  creating  or  sustaining  rival  ed  sufficiently  show  tbat  it  has,  in 
interests  in  that  quarter,  it  will  then  fact,  been  already  invited  thither^ 
be  for  the  United  States  to  decide  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  ad- 
whether  their  indirect  trade  may  vantages  which  it  would  oot  be 
not  be  more  profitably  conducted  difficult  ta  augment,  until  tbe  corn- 
through  other  channels.  modities  could  be  introdaced  is 

So  entirely  dependent  are  the  cheap  as  those  of  Crreat  Britain, 
northern  possessions  upon  the  will  unless  the  latter  should  be  pro- 
of the  United  States  for  the  ad-  tected  by  a  higher  scale  of  duties 
vantages  which  they  now  enjoy,  than  was  contemplated  by  tbe  act 
that  a  simple  repeal  of  the  restric-  of  1825,  and  one  beyond  tbe  ab8- 
tions  alluded  to  in  the  proposition  ity  of  the  planters  to  endure, 
which  the  undersigned  bad  the  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  will  do 
honor  to  submit,  if  the  United  the  undersigned  the  justice  to  be- 
States  could  be  supposed  so  en-  lieve  that,  in  discussing  the  coo- 
tirely  unmindful  of  their  naviga-  tingentpolicy  of  the  two  countries 
tion  interests  and  enterprise  as  to  in  the  arrangement  of  their  cooa- 
make  it,  without  any  act  on  the  mercial  enterprise,  he  holds  forth 
part  of  Great  Britain,  would  ef-  no  apprehended  event  with  a  view 
fectually  destroy  their  monopoly,  to  intimidate,  or  through  a  desire 
And  moreover,  if  it  should  be  that  it  may  take  place.  He  wiQ 
deemed  necessary  or  proper  to  also  perceive  that  the  measores 
aim  measures  at  these  provinces  last  alluded  to  would  not  necc^ssa- 
alone,  the  permission  of  a  direct  rily  imply,  on  the  partoftheUnil- 
trade  from  the  ports  of  the  United  ed  States,  either  resentment  or 
States  to  the  British  blands,  in  retaliation;  but  would  be  resorted 
British  vessels,  other  than  those  to  as  the  system  of  commercial 
owned  in  the  northern  ports,  regulation  calculated,  under  tbe 
would  not  only  break  up  the  ex-  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  give 
isting  trade  in  that  direction,  but  the  best  direction  to  an  important 
would  for  ever  blight  even  the  branch  of  their  enterprise, 
imaginary  prospects  of  future  pro-  To  su^h  extent  they  would  be 
doction.  altogether  practicable,  and  might 

The  advantages  to  the  United  be  supposed  indispensably  neces- 

States,   however,   of   employing  sary.    They  might,  indeed,  from 

their  own  navigation  in  a  part,  at  the  natural    tendency    of   such 

least,  of  the  trade  —  of  enlarging  measures,  and  tbe  peculiar  bflu* 

and  conciliating  their  interests  in  ence  of  events,  end  in  the  total 

the  colonies  of  France,   Spain,  loss  of  the  trade   between  die 

Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and,  by  United   States  and  the    British 

reciprocal    accommodations,    of  northern  possessions, 
gradually  increasing  the  market       In  such  a  view  of  the  subject, 

in  those  parts,  both  for  demand  though  the  undersigned  will  not 

and  supply,  would  powerfully,  if  here  undertake  to  pronounce  upon 
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^e  yalue  of  tbe  trade  in  ques*  of  a  neigbboriog  country,  would 

lioQ,   be   would   suggest   tbiat  U  afterwards  be  practised   against 

may  be  wortby  tbe  coDsideratjpn  those  of  their  own  Government. 

of  those  who  claim  tbe  advantages  But  in  addition  to  the  general 

of  monopoly  rather  than  of  fair  disfavor  with  which  any  expecta- 

competition,  whether  tbe  loss  of  tion  of  benefit  from  a  contraband 

H,  with  tbe  chance  of  contesting  trade  should  be  met,  Lord  Aber- 

with    the  foreign  islands  for  the  deen  may  be  assured  that  it  would 

t9%de  with  the  West  Indies,  ^  not  be  difficult  for  the  United 

preferable  to  a  reasonable  enjoy-  States  to  prevent  such  a  trade  al- 

ment  of  both  ?  together.    A  more  efficient  cor- 

That  the  United  States  possess  don  of  police  and  a  greater  degree 

ihe  means  of  effectually  controlling  of  vigilance  might  be  requbite 

their  trade  through  and  with  the  thaq  in  ordinary  times ;   but  the 

British  northern  colonies,  the  un-  fidelity  of  the  American  custom- 

dersigned  is  fully  confident.  bouse  officers  has  been  thoroughly 

He  is  aware,  however,  that  a  proved,  and  their  exertions,  even 

contrary  idea  has  been  entertain-  upon  this  frontier,  have  in  general 

od  by  some,  who  may  have.j:^-  been  adequate  to  all  substantial 

giurded  tbe  subject  in  a  naripw  purposes.      Such  was  the  case 

or  interested  point  of  view.  even  when  they  were  called  upon 

In  adverting  to  this  topic,  the  to  enforce  the  embargo  and  non- 
undersigQed  will  not  perjmit  him-  intercourse  laws,  when  they  re- 
self  to  suppose  that  the  possibility  ceived  but  little  sympathy  or  en- 
of  evading  the  revenue  laws  of  couragement  from  the  moral  sense 
the  Un^d  States,  and  of  produc-  of  the  community.  The  fact  is, 
tag  a  course  of  contraband  trade,  however,  too  clear  to  require  ar- 
10  violation  of  their  legitimate  re-  gument,  that  the  amount  of  trade 
gutations,  can  for  a  moment  enter  to  be  carried  on  by  smuggling, 
into  the  calculations  of  this  Gov-  however  successful,  would  be  in- 
emmeot,  or  receive  tbe  remotest  considerable  in  comparison  with 
decree  of  encouragement  or  the'  extent  and  profits  of  a  legal 
oouotenance  from  its  measures  and  regular  intercourse,  and  there- 
and  policy.  fore  is  entitled  to  but  little  weight. 

If  no  other  motive  opposed  the  even  when  regarded  with  a  view 

adoption  of  such  an  alternative,  to  pecuniary  results.    Lord  Aber- 

Great  Britain  would  find  a  suffi-  deen  will  not  require  to  be  re- 

cient  one  in  the  certainty  that,  minded,   that    to  prevent  illicit 

however  for  the  moment,  it  might  trade,   it  is  chiefly  necessary  to 

minister  to  the  jealousy,  or  appear  remove  the  temptation  of  high 

10  favor  the  mterests,  of  her  sub-  prices,  or  to  create  a  risk  greater 

jects  in   the  colonies,  it   would  than  the  reward  to  be  gained  by 

eventually  produce  the  most  bane-  successful  fraud.    Nothing  could 

ful  effects  upon  their  morals  and  be  more  easy  than  tbb,  in  respect 

their  habits.    Thus  corrupted,  the  to  the  mode  of  intercourse  now 

skill  and  hardihood  acquired  in  under  consideration, 

evading  and  transgressing  the  laws  The  interposition  of  the  custom- 
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house  officer  would  scarcely  be  of  Commons,  that,  for  flour,  die 
requisite  to  prevent  the  iotroduc-  market  for  New  York  is  general^ 
tion  of  West  India  produce  into  better  than  the  market  at  Moo- 
the  United  States  through  the  treat  and  Quebec.  Indeed  so 
northern  colonies.  Arrangements  important  is  the  operation  of  these 
could  readily  be  made  with  the  facts,  that  the  most  intelligeiit 
powers  to  which  the  foreign  isl-  merchants  suppose  that  so  much 
ands  belong,  to  furnish  the  requi-  of  the  American  trade  with  the 
site  supplies  of  West  India  pro-  British  West  Indies  as  passes 
duce  from  those  islands,  on  cheap  through  the  northern  colonies, 
terms,  and  in  steady  and  abundant  instead  of  the  foreign  islands,  is 
quantities.  These  arrangements  chiefly  diverted  thither  by  the 
would  of  themselves  forbid  com-  greater  facilities  of  procuring  io 
petition.  But  while  American  those  ports  [an  assorted  cai^ 
Sour  can  be  carried  to  the  British  suitable  to  the  West  India  mar- 
West  Indies  as  cheap  from  the  ket. 

United  States  through  the  foreign  In  the  testimony  aflbrded  bj 
islands  as  through  the  northern  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada 
possessions,  though  subject  to  the  to  the  Committee  of  the  House 
discriminating  duQr,  in  favor  of  of  Commons  in  1826,  it  was  as- 
ihe  latter,  of  five  shillings  per  serted,  and  remained  uncontra- 
Jbarrel,  it  will  not  be  supposed  dieted,  that,  *  against  the  super- 
Aat  the  bulky  articles  of  sugar,  intendence  of  the  British  custom- 
rum,  and  molasses,  without  such  house  officers,  it  would  be  iropos- 
aid,  can  be  tempted  through  the  sible  to  smuggle  any  part  of  a 
northern  possessions  by  the  risk  cargo,  or  even  a  barrel  of  floor,' 
•of  protection  from  the  penalties  of  into  the  province  of  Lower  Cana- 
the  law  !  da.'    On  this  ground  they  were 

The  undersigned  does  not  be-  enabled  to  encourage  the  intro- 

lieve   that  the   temptations    and  duction  of   American    flour    in 

facilities  for  the  intit>duction  into  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their 

the  northern  colonies  of  flour  and  exports  to  the  West  Indies  and 

•other   articles,  from  the   United  other  places,  without  danger  of 

States,  are  materially  greater.  its  being  brought  into  the  home 

So  far  as  the  trade  with  the  consumption.  And  the  encour- 
British  West  Indies  can  operate  agement  then  given  shows  the 
as  an  inducement,  it  has  been  importance  attached  by  His  Ma- 
seen  already  'that  American  pro-  jesty's  Grovernment  to  that  evi- 
duce  is  carried  thither  as  cheap  dence.  On  this  supposition, 
through  the  foreign  islands  as  the  Lord  Aberdeen  will  readQy  ac- 
northern  ports.  The  supply  of  knowledge  the  facility  with 
American  flour  in  the  northern  which  the  United  States,  through 
colonies  is  believed  to  be  princi-  means  of  a  custom-house  police, 
pally  foraished  by  the  Grenesee  strengthened  and  extended  ac- 
country  and  the  country  bor-  cording  to  their  means,  may  ac- 
dering  upon  lake  Erie ;  and  it  complish  the  same  ends ;  more 
stands  admitted  in  the  evidence  especially  as  the  readier  interdic- 
upon  the  archives  of  the  House  tion  of  the  return  trade  from  C^* 
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ada  into  the  United  States,  by  di-  Extract  of  a  Utter  from  Mr  Mo 

minishing  the  means  of  payment.  Lane  to  Mr  Van  Buren,  dated 

would  also  diminish  the  motives  London,  ^h  April,  1830. 
to  incur  the   risk   and  penalties 

incident  to   a  prohibited   trade.  Sib  :  I  have  had  a  conference 

The  undersigned  is  apprehensive  with  Lord  Aberdeen  today,  which 

that  he  has  already  dwelt  longer  I  sought  for  the  purpose  of  urging 

upon  these  considerations  than  is  the  definitive  answer  to  my  pro* 

necessary  after  so  much  personal  position   relative  to  the  colonial 

explanation  as  he  has  heretofore  trade.  In  my  previous  conference, 

had  the  honor  of  yielding,  and  he  gave  me  some  reason  to  expect 

win   content  himself,  as  Co  any  that  it  would  be  given  in  time  ibr 

further  arguments  that  might  be  this  packet,  but  I  regret  to  say  that 

offered,  with  referring  to  the  vari-  this  expectation  has  not  been  real- 

ous  other  suggestions  which  have  ized.     He   assures  me  that  the 

been  made  by  him  in  the  course  delay  has  been  wholly  unavoidable, 

of  this  negotiation.     He  cannot,  and  that  it  proceeds  from  no  indis- 

however,    entirely    dismiss  the  position  to  obviate  the  difficulties, 

subject  without  repeating,  for  the  if  that  be  practicable,  which  lie  in 

last  time,  hb  deep  solicitude  for  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  adju3t- 

the  result  and  without  most  ear-  ment  of  the  question, 

oesdy  recalling  the   attention  of  I  have  not  failed  to  represent  to 

His  Majesty's  Ministers  to  the  him  the  very  serious  injury  and 

state  which  the  relations  between  embarrassment  which  must  result 

the  two  countries  would  be  left  from  delaying  the  answer  until  the 

should  this  point  be  unfavorably  Congress  shall  rise,  and  of  what  I 

decided.    In  such  case,  the  (jov-  fear  may  be  the  insuperable  diffi- 

ernment  of  the  United   States,  culties  of  any  prospective  legisla- 

while  disappointed  in  its  cherished  tion  with  a  view  to  a  future  ar- 

bopes  of  an  arrangement  by  mu-  rangement.  None  of  these  efforts 

tual  and  reasonable  concessions,  have  yet  proved  sufficient  to  bring 

would  find  nothing  conciliating  in  the  answer, 

the  retrospect  of  a  long  course  of  Under     these  circumstances, 

fruidess  negotiaUon,  and  nothing  unless  Congress  shall  conunue  in 

cheering  in  the  future  prospect,  session  until  the    arrival  of  the 

darkened,  as  it  would  be,  by  the  packet  of  the  16th  instant,  which 

possibility  of  a  recurrence,  by  the  I  hope  they  will  do,  it  will  not  be 

two  nations,  to   that   system  of  possible  to  get  the  decision  in  time 

countervailing  measures  that  has  to  be  submitted  to  that   body, 

already  proved  so  detrimental  to  Deeply  as  I  lament  this  state  of 

theu"  harmony  and  welfere.  things,  I  neied  scarcely  say  that  it 

The    undersigned    tskes  this  has  not  been  possible  for  me,  by 

occasion  to  renew  to  Lord  Aber-  any  exertion,  to  avoid  it. 

deen  the  assurance  of  his  highest  in  this  stage  of  the  business,  it 

respect  and  consideration.  may  be  proper  for  me  to  remark 

Louis  McLanb.  ^^^  *^  negotiation  must  end  in 

To  th4  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ah^deen,  one  of  direp  modes :  ma  positive 

^,  ^tfc,  refusal  to  change  the  present  reg- 
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uhtioiis,  or  a  revocatioii  of  the  out  iDateritl  opposi&n  iromaqr 

order  of  Council  of  1826,  upon  auarter  whatcTer,  added   to  ttt 

the  terms  of  my  {NroposhioQ,  or  ia  inok  and  liberal  offer  and  mr 

a  revocation  of  that  order,  with  plaoations  already  made  to  tht 

some  increase  of  the  duties  impos-  british  Goyemment  on  the  part  of 

ed  by  the  act  of  Parliament  of  the  Exceptive  Department  of  this, 

1825,  in  favor  of  the  productions  will,  of  themselves,  be  r^arded 

of  the  northern  possessions.  'by  that  Grovemmeat  as  aflfordiii^ 

Looking  as  well  to  the  progress  sufficiem  ground  for  its  changing 
of  the  n^otiation  as  to  the  obsti-  the  position  which  H  oocopied  in 
nate  and  persevering  opposition,  regard  to  the  subject  of  its  cob- 
by the  interests  in  those  northern  nial  trade,  in  all  its  bearings,  sa 
possessions,  to  any  change  what-  &r  as  it  a^cted  the  United  Stales^ 
ever,  and  to  die  influence  which  at  the  period  of  the  accession  lo 
it  is  obvious  they  exercise  here,  power  of  the  present  ministry,  and 
I  confess  that  the  last  mode  ap-  tor  the  adoption  of  a  eom^e  of 
pears  to  me  die  most  probable.  I  policy  which  may  lea<Fto  iha 
do  not  believe  that  any  legislation  speedy  and  mutoally  adranta- 
by  Congress,  with  a  view  to  that  soous  revival  of  trade  between  the 
state  of  things,  and  vestbg  in  the  United  States  and  the  West  India 
President  a  discretion  to  regulate  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  i^ 
the  trade  or  rescind  our  laws  in  mdeed,  that  important  cooeeni 
either  d[  these  oomingencies,  shouU  not  have  been  already  saft- 
would  in  any  manner  prove  pre-  isfectorily  adiusted.  It  ought  to 
Judicial.  be  regarded,  likewise,  as  a  direct 

conciliatory  step  oo  the   pai^of 

Extracts  of  a  letter  from  Mr  Vm  this  Government,  of  the  bjghesi 

Buren  to  3fr  McLcme,  deAei  character,  as  emanatmg  from  its 

Department  of  Stata,^  >  executive  and  legislative  autbeii- 

Wadiinirtoii,  Jaw  18,1630. 5  tiescomftned,  and  as  11  sokwn 

SfR :  Herewith  you  will  receivti  public  movement  oo  our  part  to*- 
a  copy  of  the  confidential  mes-  wards  a  friendly  aecommiodation 
sage  which  was  sent  by  the  PresI-  with  the  British  Government,  upon 
dent  to  rtie  two  houses  of  Con-  terms  of  a  fair  and  just  ree^pio^ 
gress,  during  its  hte  session,  in   city. 

pursuance  of  your  suggestion,  that  You  will  have  been  made  ac- 
the  measure  recommended  by  it  (piainted,  in  the  instructions  wfaicii 
might  be  made  useAil  in  your  have  been  heretofore  given  to  yqa, 
negotiations  with  the  Bridsb  Gov-  wkh  the  opinion  of  the  President 
ernment,  together  with  a  copy  of  as  to  the  course  which  woubl 
the  law  which  was  the  result  of  most  probably  be  pursued  by  the 
that  measure.         «        «        «  United  States  if  Great  Britain 

It  is  confidendy  hoped  that  the  sl^uld  think  proper  to  inmst,  as  a 
law  referred  to,  with  the  motives  preliminary  measure,  upon  the 
in  which  it  originated,  and  which  unconditional  repeal  of  our  laws^ 
secured  it  a  rapid  passage  through  or  should  be  so  selfish  as  to  desire 
the  two  houses  of  Congress,  with-  to  engpms  for  its  navigatioa>  the 


^nrbole  of  the  cartying  trade  be**  bts  bad  ibe  honor  already,  in  a 
tweea  this  country  and  its  West  personal  conference,  to  explain  to 
India  colonial  possessions.     But   the  Eari  of  Aberdeen,  his  Ma- 
that  your  negotiation  may  con*-  jesty's    principal    Secretary    of 
tinoe  to  be  characterized  by  that   State  for  Foreign  Afibirs,  certain 
spirit  of  frankness  which  it  has  measures   adopted  by  the  Con- 
hitherto  been  a  leading  object  on   gress  of  the  United  States,  during 
our  part  to  infuse  into  it,  I  am  ^  their  late  session,  which  have  an 
directed  explicitly  to  stale,  upon   immediate  and  important  bearing 
this  occasion,  that  the  President  on  the  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
win  consider  it  his  duty,  in  case    tries,  and   upon   the  proposition 
that  negotiation  should  eventuate   heretofore  submitted  by  the  under- 
anfavorably  upon  this  point,  to   signed,  respecting  the  West  India 
recommend  to  Congress  an  ex^   trade.     Having  received  from  the 
tension  of  the  interdict  now  exist-  Earl  of  Aberdeen  an  intimation  of 
ing  as  tot.  the  West  India  posses-   the  propriety  of  communicating 
sions  01  Great  Britain  to  those   those  measures  in  a  more  fdrmal 
which  she  holds  in  the  northern   manner,  the  undersigned  has  the 
parts,  of  this  continent, 'and  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  such 
adoption  of  proper  measures  for  information  on  the  subject  as  he 
enforcing  its  rigid  observance,  as   is  now  in  possession  of. 
a   course   which   Would,    in   his       The  first  of  the  measures  al- 
judgment,  best  comport,  in  such  Juded  to  is  an  act  of  the  Congress 
an  eyent,  with  the  interests  of  the  of  tbe  United  States,  authorizing 
United   States,   and    correspond  the  President,  in  the  recess  of 
witlRhe  respect  which  is  due  to  Congress,  to  annul  all  the  restric- 
the  character  and  past  conduct  tite  and  discrinHnating  measures 
of  this  Government.    It  is  not  of  tlie  United  States,  and  to  opea 
for  him,  however,   to  anticipate  tbe  ports  to  Brkiab  vessels  trad- 
wiifr  certtinty  the  effe?t  of  such  mg  with  the  British  West  Indies 
suggestions    upon    the    national  in  the  manner  particularly  pointed 
councils  of  the  Union,  though  it  out  in  the  act ;  a  copy  of  which, 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  in  such  for  the  better  explanation  of  the 
a  case,  anything  will  be  omitted  case,  tbe  undersigned  begs  leave 
on   their  part  to  vindicate    the  to  subjoin, 
honor  and  maintain  (he  interests       The  undersigned  has  the  honor 
of  this  Government.  also  to  inform   Lord  Aberdeen, 

that,  during  the  late  session  of  the 

nr   MM^  r       ..ixvt/*^.       Cougrcss  of  the  iTniled  States, 
Mr  McLane  toth^  Earl  of  Aber^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ,3^^  ^^^^  p^33^; 

by  which,  in  lieu  of  the  duties 
%  Ghaados  f^»  ?Jrtl«id  Pkae,  >      imposed  upon  certain  artfcfes  of 

inly  lam,  1830.  J       ^^^   p^^j^^^  ^j   ^^^   ^^^^   j^^.^ 

^^lJ^^%.^   ^^  '^  ^"^  **'^"^^'  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  possessions  of 
*  y«»  yc>  y««  Great  Britain,  by  previous  reguia- 

The  undersigned,  Envoy  Ex-  tions,   the  following  duties  only 

traordinary  and  Minister  Plenlpo*   are    to  be  collected ;  that  is  to 

tentiary  from  the  United  States,   say :  Upon  molasses,  a  duty  of 
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five  ceotS)  iostMd  of  ten  ceots,  which,  if  met  in  a  correspoodiBg 
per  galloDy  allowing  at  the  same  spirit,  cannot  fail  to  produce  thsi 
time  a  drawback  of  the  duty  upon  friendly  intercourse  and  real  har- 
all  rum  which  may  be  manufac-  QK>ny  so  ardently  desired  by  those 
tured  from  that  article,  and  ex-  who  consult  the  true  interests  and 
ported  from  the  United  States ;  glory  of  both  countries.     It  coo- 
On  salt  a  duty  of  ten  instead  cedes  in  its  terms  all  the  power 
of  twenty  cents  per  bushel ;  -in  the  regulation  of  the  colooial 
On  cocoa,  a  duty  of  one  cent  trade,  and  authorizes  the  Presi- 
per  pound  on  all  imported  after  dent  to  confer  on  British  vesseb 
the  31st  of  December,  1830,  or  all  those  pririleges,  as  well  in  the 
remaining  at  that  time  in  the  cus-  circuitous  as  the  direct  voyage, 
tom-house  stores  under  the  bond  which  Great  Britain  has  at  am 
of  the  importer ;  time   demanded  or  desired.     It 
And  on  coffee,  a  duty  of  two,  has  done  this  in  the  only  manner 
instead  of  five,  cents  per  pound,  in  which  it  was  possible  for  Coo- 
from  and  after  the  thirtynrst  of  gress,  at  the  present  moment,  and 
December,    1830 ;   ahd   of  one  under  existing  circumstances,  to 
cent  per  pound  from  and  after  the  act,  without  a  total  abandonment 
tbirtyfirst  day  of  December,  1831 ;  of  even  those  advantages  conced- 
and  the  same  duties  to  be  taken  ed  by  the  present  regulations  of 
on   coffee  remaining  at  the  re-  Great  Britain,  and  without  raisigg 
spective  times  under  bond  in  the  up  new  interests  to  oppose  or  obr 
custom-house  stores.  struct    the   favorable   dispostiioD 
The  undersigned  will  not  per-  expressed  by   this  Govemtneot. 
mit  himself  to  doubt,  that  in  the  Nor  will  the  undersigned  coaceal 
first  of  these  acts,  emanating  from  his  hope  and  belief  that  this  act 
the  frank  and  friendly  spirit  which  will  stamp  the  negotiation  with  a 
the  President  has  uniformly  pro-  new  and. more  favorable  cbarac- 
fessed,  and  passed  with  an  avow-  ter;  and  that  the  United  States 
ed  reference  to  the  pending  nego-  having  thus  taken  the  first  step, 
tiation,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  will  and  particularly  defined  the  terms 
see  new  and  irresistible  motives  of  their  legislation,  the  mode  of 
for  concurring  in  the  promotion  of  adjustment  may  be  disencumber- 
the  end  to  which  this  measure  di-  ed  of  even  those  objections  with 
rectly  leads.  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  em- 
Such  a  measure  could  not  have  barrassed  when  submitted  to  Lord 
been  recommended  by  the  Presi-  Dudley,  and  by  the!  answer  which 
dent  without  incurring  a  deep  re-  on  that  occasion  was  given  to  Mr 
sponsibility  towards  his  own  coun-  Gallatin.     The    objecti(Mis    aug- 
try,  and  feeling  a  confident  re-  gested  at  that  period  on  the  pan 
liance  upon  the  justice  and  mag-  of  Great  Britain  had  no  special 
nanimity  of  this.  or  exclusive  reference  to  the  mea- 
It  is  a  voluntary  and  leading  sure  in  question,  but  to  the  giving 
step  in  the  conciliating  policy  of  of   any    prospective  pledge    by 
the  two  nations,  taken  in  disdain  which  she  might  commit  henelf 
of   the  restraints  of  form,  and  to  the  adoption  of  any  specific 
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line  of  conduct  contingent  on  relieving  it  irom  an  invidious  ex- 
events  which  could  not  be  fore-  elusion  from  advantages  allowed 
seen,  and  to  the  entering  into  any  to  all  other  nations,  she  is  con- 
infbnnal  agreement  as  to  mutual  tributing  materially  to  the  pros- 
acts  of  legislation  while  it  was  im-  perity  of  her  possessions  in  the 
possible  to  anticipate  the  details  West  Indies, 
with  which  those  acts  might  be  The  undersigned  will  not  dis- 
accompanied,  or  the  position  and  miss  this  subject  without  express- 
circumstances  in  which  the  two  ing  the  hope  and  persuasion  that, 
countries,  and  the  commercial  in  the  other  measures  of  Con- 
commonwealth  generally,  might  gress  alluded  to,  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
be  placed  at  the  time  when  the  deen  will  find  not  merely  all  the 
laws  enacted  should  come  into  considerations  heretofore  urged 
effect.  If  these  objections  could  for  giving  new  facilities  to  the 
at  any  time  have  been  essential  to  trade  between  the  United  States 
the  subject,  which  the  undersign-  and  the  British  West  Indies  ma- 
ed  by  no  means  admits,  they  cer-  terially  strengthened,  if  not  abso- 
tainly  are  not  so  at  present.  lutely  confirmed,  but  that  a  fur- 
The  act  of  Congress  has  been  ther  and  more  favorable  altera- 
passed  without  any  pledge,  pro-  tion  is  thereby  made  in  the  ob- 
spective  or  otherwise  ;  it  there-  ject  and  character  of  the  negotia- 
iS4^e  relieves   the   adjustment  of  tion. 

this  subject  from  that  part  of  the  These  measures  manifest  at  least 

difficulty.      The   details  of   the  a  laudable  desire  to    loose    the 

colonial  legislation  on  the  part  of  shackles  of  trade  and  commerce, 

the  United  States  are  precisely  which,  if  England  is  so  disposed, 

defined  and  fully  explained  by  the  she  cannot  better  encourage  than 

law.      Frankly    announcing    all  by  a  relaxation  of  her  own   re- 

this,  it  leaves   to  Great  Britain  straints  upon  the  particular  branch 

herself  the  selection  of  the  mode  of  trade  under  discussion, 

and  time  in  which,   according  to  The  Earl    of   Aberdeen  has 

ber  conception  of  her  own  inter^  been   already  informed  that  the 

ests,  she  may  restbre  the   direct  consumption  of  foreign  molasses 

trade  between  the  United  States  in  the  United  States  is  not  less 

and  the  West  Indies.      She   is  than  thirteen  millions  of  galtons, 

enabled   deliberately  to   do  this  even  under  the  discouragement  of 

with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  be-  the  high  rate  of  duty  and  a  denial 

fore-mentioned  details,  and  of  the  of   the  drawback,  which  nearly 

precise  position  and  circumstan-  proved  fatal  to  the  chief  source  of 

ces,  as  well  of  the  two  nations  as  consumption — ^the    distilleries  of 

of  die  commercial  commonwealth  New  England.      It   is  obvious, 

in  genera],  at  the  time  when  the  however,  thiit  the  reduction  of  the 

measures  are  to  come  into  efiect.  duty  to  its  present  low  rate,  and 

This  she  may  do  without  any  risk  the  allowance  of  the  drawback, 

as  to  the  future,  and  with  the  cer-  must  swell  the  demand  for  this 

tainty  that,  while  doing  an  act  of  article  even  beyond  the  ordinary 

justice  to  a  friendly  power,  and  amount,   which,   in    the  regular 
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course  of  a  direct  trade,  would  rate  of  duty  aod  tbeadvaalagesof 

seek  its  priocipal  supply  in   the  ao  easy  trade,  the  Earl  of  Aber- 

British  West  lodies.  deen  may  readily  coiyecture. 

Of ' coffee,  not  less  than  thirty-       It  should   be   remarked,   aln, 

aevea  millions  of   pounds  were  that,  while  the    consumptioQ  oji 

annually  imported  into  the  United  this  artble  is  thus  augmented,  the 

States ;  and  of  those  in  a  regular  diminution  of  the  duty  num  pnK 

trade,  not  less  than  eight  millions  portionably  diminish  the  price  of 

from  the  British  West  Indies.  salted  provisions.    So  far  as  these, 

Of   four     hundred    thousand  therefore,  form  part  of  the  sup* 

pounds  of  cocoa  annually  import-  plies  to  the  West  Indies,  the  sob* 

ed  into  the   United  States,  little  sistence  of    the   islands   vtU  be 

less  than  one  fourth  was  brought  cheapened,  while  the  demand  Sot 

from  the  British  West  Indies.  their  produce  is  increased. 

The  Earl  of    Aberdeen  will  •    It  should  not  escape  the  altet 
readily  perceive  that  the  reduc-  tion  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  that 
tion  of   duty  on   these   articles,  the  provisions  of  these  acts  of  the 
and  especially  on  coffise,  to  a  rate  Congress,  so  far  as  they  rekae  to 
which   will  soon   be  little  more  cocoa,  coffee,  and  salt,  confer  eo- 
iban  nominal,  cannot  (ail  to  at  couragement  on  the  trade  of  the 
least  double  the  importation.  West  todies  with  the  United  States, 
These  remarks  apply  with  even  which  did  not    exist,  and  couU 
additk>nal  force  to  the  article  of  not  have    been  contemplated  at 
sah,  the  oonsumptioQ  of  which  is  the  period  of  passing   the  act  of 
inore  dependent  on  the  rate  of  Parliament  of  1825.   They  there- 
duty  than  that  of  any  other  ne-  fore  superadd  new  and  knpoitant 
Q«S8ary  of  life.  motives  for  restoring  the    trade 
The  enormous  quantity  of  this  then  offered,  and   for  restoring  it 
article    requisite  to  supply  the  upon  terms  not  less  favorable* 
wants  of  twelve  millions  of  peo-       While  the  participaiioD  of  the 
pie  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  British  islands  is    invited  oi  the 
conjectural  assertion ;  but  it  ia  advantages  to .  be    derived  froD 
worthy  of  observation  that,  not-  this  enlarged  and  increasing  de- 
withstanding    the  extent  of  the  man<l  of  the  United  States  for  the 
home  supply  encouraged  by  the  produce  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
high   duty  of   twenty  cents  per  undersigned  takes  leave  to  suggest 
bushel,  the  annual  imporUition  of  the  expediency  of  securing  that 
that  article  from  abroad  seldom  participation  before  the  trade  may 
amounted  to  less  than   five  mill-  be  exclusively  diverted  into  other 
ions  of  bushels.     Of  this  amount  channels  by  the  superior  advanta- 
noore  than  three   millions  came  ges  of  a  direct  intercourse  with 
from  Great  Britain   and  her  pos-  other  islands, 
sessions,  her   West  India  islands       In  closing  this  commuaicatioD 
furnishing  at  least  one  miUion.  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  un- 
To  what  extent  this   amount  dersigned  will  take  the  occasioa 
nay  be  enlarged  by  the  increased  to  repeat  his  deep  interest  in  the 
consumption  arising  from  the  low  subject,  and  a  renewed  hope  of 
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%n    early   and    favorable    issue,  application  which,  in  behalf  of  his 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  will  not  Government,  the  undersigned  has 

fail  to  appreciate  the   spirit  and  bad  the  honor  to  submit. 
motive  by  which  the    President       The  undersigned  avails  himself 

was  actuated  in   recommending,  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  Liord 

and  the  Congress  in  passing,  the  Aberdeen  the  assurances  of  his 

act  to  which    allusion   was  first  highest  consideration.  . 
made.    The  effects  of  delay  upon  Louis  McLane.    • 

the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  

United  States,  and  the  disappoint-  t^  t^  r  .  «*-  rr  ^ 
ment  of  interests  desirous  of  a  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^''  ^^  ^"^'"^^ 
d^erent  measure  of  legislation,  London,  August  80, 1830. 
though  they  offered  great  embar-  Sib  :  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
rassments,  were  not  the  greatest  forward  herewith  a  letter  from  the 
dMIculties  attendant  upon  that  act.  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  dated  the  17th 
To  give  to  Great  Britain  the  ful-  instant,  by  which  it  will  be  per- 
lest  time  to  consult  her  own  inter-  ceived  that  my  negotiation  for  the 
est  and  convenience ;  to  make  a  colonial  trade  is  successfully 
farther  and  a  signal  efibrt  to  place  closed ;  and  that  this  Government 
the  commercial  relations  of  the  consents  to  restore  to  us  the  direct 
two  countries  upon  a  footing  of  intercourse  with  her  American 
sura  and  lasting  harmony ;  and  to  colonies,  upon  the  terms  of  the 
guard,  in  a  manner  consistently  proposition  submitted  by  me  on 
with  duty,  against  delay  during^  the  12th  of  December  last. 
the  recess  of  Congress,  could  only  It  will  be  perceived,  also,  that, 
be  done  by  a  measure  calculated  from  an  apprehension  that  the 
also  to  awaken  at  once  the  spirit  late  act  of  Congress  might  admit 
of  commercial  speculation,  and  tp  of  an  interpretation  incompatible 
create  new  expectations,  of  favor-  with  the  terms  of  my  proposition, 
able  dispositions  on  the  part  of  this  and  the  act  of  Parliament  of  the 
Government.  5th  July,  1825,  the  British  Grov- 
If,  as  the  undersigned  will  con-  ernment  have  accompanied  their 
tioue  to  hope,  the  British  Grovern-  consent  with  an  explanation  of  the 
ment  should  find  it  their  interest  construction  which,  in  their  opin- 
io realize  these  expectations,  their  ion,  the  law  ought  to  receive,  and 
measures  will  derive  additional  to  which  their  proceed injgs  will  be 
grace  from    the    frankness    and  conformed.  This  is  precautionary, 

Eromptitude  with  which  they  may  however,  and  intended  to  guard 
e  adopted ;  and  if,  unfortunately,  gainst  misapprehension  in  future. 
these  hopes  are  destined  to  expe-  The  proclamation  of  the  President 
rienca  a  disappointment,  it  is  not  which  is  authorized  upon  evidence 
lest  the  duty  of  his  Majesty's  satisfactory  to  himself,  will  be 
Government  to  quiet  the  public  immediately  followed,  upon  the 
expectations  thus  excited,  and  to  part  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  re- 
mitigate,  as  far  as  may  be  in  its  vocation  of  the  order  in  Council 
power,  the  injurious  effects  thereof,  of  July,  1827,  the  abolition  of  the 
by  giving  an  early  reply  to  the  discriminating  duties  on  American 
9* 
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▼essefis  io  British  oobnial  ports»  vcsseb  io  the    Brilish   ooknrf 

and  by  exteodiag  to  the  vessels  of  ports,  and  to  the  enjoyment  by  aa 

^the  United  States  the  advantages  of  the  advantages  of  tbelasi  nca- 

of  the  aot  of  Parliament  of  the  ^th  tiooed  act  of  Parliameot.' 

July,  182^.  These  instruetioBs  were  Ikoral- 

If  it  had  beoa  admitted  that  the  \j  pursued  in  the  proposition  which 

late  act  of  Congress  varied  inten-  t  aik^mitied  in  D>ecember  last,  and, 

tionaUy  from  the  terms  of  our  pro-  together  with  it,  were  eonuBOBi- 

position,  and  the  British  act  of  the  eated  to  Congress.     But  it  will  be 

^th  July,  1825,  and  demanded  apparent  to  you  that,  if  the  law 

advantages  not  contemplated  by  necessarily  authorise  a   difierefll 

the  htter,  it  would   have   been  construction  than  that  adopled  by 

considered  a6  reviving  pretensions  this  Government,   it  will  not  be  a 

alfteady  given  up,  and  must  have  eom|diance  with  the  conditioiia  of 

bed  tl^  efiect  of  entirely  defeadng  the  act  of  Parliameat,  but  drtfiaad 

any  h(^  of  reooveriiig  the  colonial  advantages  whach,  by  that  act,  are 

trade.     Recurring  to  your  letter  expressly  denied,  and  by  this  Go^ 

of  the  18th  June  last,  comnuiAi*  emment,  allowed    to    »o    elfaer 

eating  the  President's  message  to  country. 

Congress,  and  a  copy  of  the  law,  The  navigation  aet  erf*    Great 

I  did  not  doubt  that  the  act  was,  Britain,  by  which  all  her  previous 

in  feet,  intended  Io  authorize  the  acts  upon  that  subj^ect  are  repeali- 

President  to    give  effect,  b  the  ed,  and  her  system  permKUiently 

recess  of  Congress,  te  the  known  established,  passed  simukaneovsly 

and  uniform  o£^ect  of  the  negolja-  with  the  act  of  the  dtfa  Jtdy,  1 8^ , 

tioa,  and  to  accept  a  reneiq^al  of  pegulatiig  the  trade  of  tbe  Bfiiisb 

the  trade  upon  tbe  terms  of  tbe  possessions  abroed }  and  bgr  that 

pvqposition  which  I  had  been  ai>*  act  the  in^portation,  both  into  her 

tborioed  to  make.     I  felt  it  my  European  and  colonial  ports,  is 

duty,  therefore,  to  concur  in  the  restricted  to  tbe  vessels    of  tbe 

suggestion,  that  the  supposed  de«  country  of  which  the  articles  m- 

viations  in  the  law  from  the  act  ported  shall  be  the  prodooe.    Nor 

of  tbe  $tb  July,   1825,  were  ap^  has  this  sestrictionbeenconsidered 

parent  merely,  and  neither  iaten*  ineon«stent  with  our  coBimere«d 

tional,  nor    for    tbe    purpose  of  eonventioB   wiA    Great   Briiaii^ 

advancing  any  new  claim  upon  the  which  we  have  enxtousty  son^ 
part  of  our  Government.               *  to  extend  to  the  colonial  inter- 

My  instructions  authorized  me  course.      Tbe  befiare^meHtaooed 

to  propose  that  tbe  United  States  aet  of  tbe<5tb  July,  1825,  r^pilaV 

should  now  comply  wiih  the  con*  ing  tbe  trade  tvstb  tbe  Bcitisb  poa- 

ditions  of   tlie  act  of   5{b  July,  sessions  abroad,  refers,  in  exprasa 

182ds  by  repealing  our  restrictive  terms,  to  the  act  oonea^ng  na!i»- 

laws,  *'  if  such  a  measure  would  gation,  and  limits    the    right  of 

lead  to  the  revocation  of  the  order  importation  mtothe  British  colonial 

in  Council  of  July,  1 827,  to  the  ports  to  American  produce,  and 

aboiilion  or  suspension  of  all  dis-  to  vessels  comii^  directly  froaalfae 

cfiminati^  duties  on  Americaa  ports  of  the  Uaiied  States.    B^ 
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^m^eeding  to  the  lerim    of   our  fiioupg*      I    ought    to   observe, 

proposition,  therefore,  Great  Brit-  however^  that  souod  policy  wouU 

Hki  extends  to  ow  vessels  all  the  not  wuraotsuch  a  measure  at  aojr 

advantages  of  the  act  of  5th  July,  time. 

1835«  She  moreover  places  the  Independently  of  these  con- 
United  States,  in  the  intercourse  sideratiooa,  it  b  certain  that  both 
with  the  colonies,  ob  the  same  the  restrictions  now  reserved  by 
footing  with  all  other  nations ;  and  the  coostruction  adopted  by  this 
by  assentbg  to  regulations^  though  Government  were  absolutely  coo- 
by  legislative  enactment,  in  the  ceded  by  ours  before  the  present 
<k>loaiAl  trade,  similar  to  those  negotiation  commenced,  and  could 
provided  by  oqr  commercial  con-  not  have  been  renewed  at  present  . 
voiitioQ  for  the  intercourse  between  with  any  hope  of  success.  More 
the  United  States  and  the  British  than  has  been  secured  by  the 
possessions  in  £ur(^,  she  now  present  labors;  the  concessions  of 
ooaeedes,  to  us,  in  this  respect,  the  last  administration  precluded 
attbstaatially  that  which  we  have  us  from  demanding/  But  if  this 
been  inefiectually  seeking  siace  had  not  been  so,  more  could  not 
the  year  1815.  have  been  obtained. 

I  am  joot  aware  that  the  re-  In  the  letter  of  Mr  Gallatin  te 
atriotion  of  the  right  of  importa-  Mr  Clay  of  the  27th  October, 
tion  into  the-,  colonies  to  articles  1826,  the  meaning  of  the  British 
of  American  produce,  was  at  any  act  of  Parliament  of  5th  July, 
period  seriously  ol»eoted  to  by  1825,  which  does  not  appear  to 
oar  Government.  £i<x  can  the  have  been  previously  understood 
difference,  in  this  resped^between  by  our  Governmentt  is  fully  and 
American  and  British  vessels,  if  intelfigibly  explained.  Toascer^ 
ve  allow  it  to  continue,  be  an  ob-  tain  the  precise  state  of  the  regu-^ 
jeot  of  much  importance  in  any  lations  at  that  period,  and  the 
poiitf  of  view.  It  will  generally  extent  of  the  conditions  and  re^ 
be  otir  interest,  as  it  is  that  of  atrictioas  prescribed  by  the  famous 
every  other  nauon*  to  allow  the  ^  act  of  July,  1825,  Mr  Gallatin 
exportation  of  its,  surpluvs  foreign  reviewed  all  the  British  statutes 
produce  in  the  vessels  of  any  upon  this  subject,  and  superadded 
pther  country.  It  must  be  ob-  the  foilowing  observatbns. 
served,  also,  that  this  ia  a  privilege  '  From  i^t  precedes,  it  fol- 
resulting  from  the  general  spir it"  lows,  first,  that  the  restrictioD 
of  owr  laws,  and  therefore  resting  which  limits  the  iospof  tatioos  in 
in  our  discretion;.  There  is  no-  foreign  vessels  of  goods  into  the 
thing  in  the  srrai^gement  now  British  West  Indies  and  American 
pre^Mcd  to  prevent  the  United  colonies,  to  vessds  of  the  c&untry 
SM^es  from  hereafter  denying  to  of  tokich  the  g^^ds  are  tiie  pro- 
British  vessels  this  advantage,  if  duccj  and  cottnngdire(^  from  euch 
it  prove  iejurious  to  their  com-  country^  having  been  revived  by 
merce,  and  in  placing  by  that  the  navigation  act  of  the  ^\h  July^ 
neena  the  vessels  of  both  coun^  1825,  is  still  in  force ;  second^, 
tries,  in  this  respect^  upon  an  equal  that  the  restriction  which  limited 
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I 
tiM  exporUtioiis  in  foreign  vesseb  for  those  oolooies  ?  Or,  in  o4pr 
of  goods  exported  from  the  Brit-  words,  (for  it  is  clear  that  wkh 
ish  West  Indies  and  American  such  restriction  no  arraogemeac  is 
colonies,  to  a  direct  exportation  practicable,)  is  it  worth  while,  oa 
to  the  country  to  which  such  ves-'  that  account,  to  continue  to  cat 
sel  did  belong,  is  so  far  repealed  <^  altogether  the  intercourse  be- 
as  that  such  exportations  in  such  tween  the  United  States  and  die 
vessels  may  be  made  to  any  coun-  British  colonies  ?  On  that  ques- 
try  whatever,  Great  Britain  and  tion  I  beg  leave  to  submit  two 
i^  dependencies  excepted.'  observations.     First,  the  right  of 

'  Although  there  is  no  prospect  importing  produce  of  the  United 

that  any  arrangement  will  shortly  States  into  British  West  Indim 

take  place  on  that  subject,  yet  it  from  other  places  than  the  United 

is  desirable  to  be  prepared  for  any  States,  is  m   itself  of  no  great 

contingency.     And*  I  wish  that  value.     It  might  oocasioDaliy  be 

the  President  would    take  into  convenient  when  the  market  of 

consideration  whether,  supposing  Cuba  or  of  other  ports  in  the 

an  arrangement,  either  by  con-  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  glutted  with 

vention  or  by  mutual  modification  American    produce,    to   have  a 

on  both  sides  of  existing  laws  or  right  to  take  it  in  American  ves- 

regulations,  to  be  practicable,  it  s^   to  the  British  West  Indm 

would  be  proper,  so  far  as  relates  ports ;  but  it  is  but  rarely  that 

to  nvivi^Btionj  to  agree  to  the  terms  these   will  not,   from   the   same 

eontained  in  the  acts  of  Farlia*  causes,  be  also  glutted  at  the  same 

wient.*  time,  and  that  the  expense  o{  a 

'  The  most  important  of  the  double  voyage  and  freight  couM 
restrictions  on  the  direct  or  cir-  be  incurred.  Secoqdly,  while 
euitous  trade,  that  which  limited  contending  for  a  nominal  recipnn 
the  exportation  from  the  British  city,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
West  Indies  in  American  vessels  the  other  party  must  consider 
to  the  United  States,  has  been  how  far  this  reciprocity  will  be 
repealed ;  and  there  remain  but  real.  It  is  now  ascertained  that 
two  —  such  exportations  cannot  four  fifths  of  the  tonnage  em- 
be  made  in  American  vessels  to  ployed  in  our  intercourse  with 
Great  Britain  or  her  dependencies,  Great  Britain  herself  are  Ameri- 
a  point  on  which  we  cannot  insist,  can,  and  only  one  fifth  British, 
and  which  is  already  given  up  by  Considering  the  species  of  popn- 
the  instructbns ;  and  the  impor^  lation,  the  climate,  and  commer- 
tatiom  into  those  colonies  of  cial  capital  of  the  West  Indies, 
American  produce^  mustj  if  made  and  the  distance  of  Great  Britain^ 
in  American  vesselsy  be  direct  from  it  is  utterly  impossible  tint  the 
the  United  States.  Is  it  neces-  direct  intercourse  between  the 
sary,  on  that  account,  to  insist  on  United  States  and  the  British 
the  right  of  preventing  British  West  Indies  should  nm,  with 
vessels,  other  than  those  coming  equal  duties  and  charges,  be  car- 
direct  from  the  colonies,  from  ried  on  in  a  still  greater  propor- 
clearing  from,  the  United  States  tion  in  vesselsof  the  United  Skates* 
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4Xh]y  compensftlioo,  ia  that  seoondly,  to  abblisb  the  re^trictioii 

respect,  to  Great  Britain,  is  to  be  in  the  act  of  1823  to  the  direct 

Ibwid  in  the  circuitous  voyages  inlereourse  between  the  United 

vbicb  British  vessels  may  make  States  and  the  British  colonies, 

from   that  country   through  the  leaving  Great  Britain  in  the  ex- 

Untied  States  and  her  West  India  elusive  possession  of  the  circui- 

^^lonies;  aad  I  feel  quite  confi*  tous  leade  between  Great  Britain 

dent— I  think  any  men  acquainted  proper,  through  her  colonies,  and 

with  the  suijject  will  be  of  the  the  United  States.    Mr  GaUatin 

aaine  opinion  —  that  even  grant-  will  inquire  whether  the  passage 

log  them  that  privilege,  will  leave  of  an  act  of  Congress   to  that 

more  than  three  fourths  of  the  eSdct  would  lead  to  the  revoca^ 

intercourse  to  our  vessels  !'         *  tion  of  the  British  order  in  Coun- 

*  It  will  not  escape  you  that  the  cil  of  July,  1827,  to  the  aboUtioo 

imercourse  by  sea  between  the  of  the    discriminating  duties  on 

Uoited    States  and    the  British  American  vessels  in  the  British 

West  Indies  and  North  Ameriean  colonial  ports,  and  to  the  eBJoy^ 

coWnies,  has  already  been  eoi>-  oaent  by  our  vessels  of  the  ad- 

«tdered  as  necessarily  coociected  vantages  offered  by  the  act  of  the 

together  by  the  British  Govern-  5th  July,  18^.' 

fioenl,  and  that  this  connexioe  These  propositions  were  com- 

Ims  been  kept  up  in  the  acts  of  muntcated  by  Mr  Gallatin  to  the 

ParttameAt,  in  the  articles  pro-  British  Government,  in  a  note  to 

fiosed  to  Mr  Rush,  and  indeed  IjerdDud}ey,of  the  1 7th  August, 

in  1^  f&tmet  proposals  on  their  1827;  in  which  be  remarks  thai 

|NUt4'  *  this  mode  wouM  repeal  all  former 

In  consequence,  as  it  may  be  acts  of  the  American  Govenmeat 
^apposed,  of  this  explanation  and  which  had  been  objected  to  bj 
4Mktce  from  Mr  Gallatin,  our  Great  Britain,  fulfil  the  condition 
-Cbvemoaent  thenceforward  aban-  in  the  act.  of  Parlianoent  as  now 
^oed  whatever  pretensions  they  understood,  and  remove  every 
tmy  have  previously  set  up  be-  obstacle  ifx  the  way  to  an  arrange- 
yond  the  acts  of  PaAiament.  In  mmi ;  but  that  it  would  be  useless 
a  letter  from  Mr  Clay  dated  the  (o€  the  President  to  make  sueh 
11th  April,  1627,  containing  fur-  recommendation  without  first  ei- 
ther instructions  to  Mr  Gallatin,  certaining  the  intentions  of  the 
be  was  informed  *  that  the  Presi-  British  Government,'  and  he 
deat  is  willing  to  recommend  to  therefore  inquired  ^whether,  upon 
CSoi^ess,  at  its  next  session,  first,  the  passage  of  such  an  act  as  the 
lf>  suspend  the  idien  duties  on  President  proposes  to  recommend, 
British  vessels  and  cargoes,  and  the  British  Government  would 
aUow  their  entry  into  our  ports  allow  to  American  vessels  the 
with  the  same  kind  of  British  or  privileges  of  trade  and  intercourse 
British  colonial  produce  as  may  according  to  the  act  of  the  5ih 
he  imported  in  American  vessels,  July,  1825  ?^  With  these  com- 
the  vessels  of  both  countries  pay-  munications,  it  will  be  seen  that 
lag    the    same    charges ;    and,  my  instructions,  and  the  overture 
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by  me  submitted  on  the  12th  De-  general  terms  maj  have  proceeded 

cember  last,  and  now  assented  to  from  an  apprehension  of  the  ex- 

by   Great   Britain,   are    entirely  isting  discriminating  duty  of  one 

coincident.  dollar  per  ton  on  American  ves- 

i  have  been  thus  minute  that  sels   in   these   northern   cokxik] 

the  precise  and  uniform  object  of  ports.     Should  such  be  the  case, 

our  negotiation  with  this  Govern-  it  will  not  escape  you   that  this 

ment  should  not  be  mistaken ;  and  duty  is  prescribed  by  the  order 

that  the    President,  cleariy   and  of  the  King  in  Council  in  1833, 

explicitly    understanding     these,  in  retaliation  of  our  law  of  drat 

may  feel  no  hesitation,  when  exe-  year ;  and  that,  by  the  terms  of 

cuting  the  law,  to  interpret  each  my   proposition,  it  will  be  now 

particular  clause    in   conformity  abolished, 

with  the  obvious  scope  and  design  If  the  remaining  words  of  ap- 

of  the  act.  parent  difficulty  constitute  a  pro* 

Less  difficulty,  if  possible,  than  vision  inconsistent  with  our  propo- 

on  these  points,  can  exist  in  regard  sition   and  the  act  of  5th   July, 

to  the  entry  of  British  vessels  and  1835, 1  am  obliged  to  confess  my- 

their  cargoes  in  the  ports  of  the  self  incapable  of  comprehending 

United  States,  from  the  islands,  eiiher  their  object  or  meaning.   I 

prpvinces,  or  colonies,  designated  refer»  of  course,  to  the  following 

in  the  second  section  of  the  act.  clause :  ^  leaving  the  commerdM 

According  to  Mr  Gallatin's  des-  intercowrge  of  the  United  SMes 

Etch,   Mbe   intercourse   by  sea  mth  aU  other  parts  of  the  Brttitk 

tween  the  United  States  and  dominiom   or  potsessiont   on  a 

the  British  West  Indies  and  North  footing  not  less  favorable  to  As 

American  colonies,  has   already  United  States  than  it  now  if.' 

been  considered   as   necessarily  Such  a  provision,  or  anything 

connected  together  by  the  British  resembling  it,  is  now  introduced 

Government,  and  that  this  con-  for  the  first  time  into  our  legida- 

nexion  has  been  kept  up  in  all  the  tion  upon  this  subject.    With  aS 

acts  of  Parliament.    It  will  not,  other  parts  of  the  British  domin- 

therefore,  be  now  separated.  The  bns,  our  commercial  intercourse 

general  terms   employed  in  this  is  regulated  either  by  the  conven- 

section   are  sufficiently   compre-  tion  with  Great  Britain,  or  with 

hensive  to  embrace  any  descrip^  the  exception  of  the  ports  in  the 

tion  of  entry ;  and  in  his  instruc-  northern  provinces,  absolutely  pro- 

tions  to  the  several  collectors,  the  hibited   by   acts  of  Parliament. 

President  may  properly  direct  an  No  legislation  on  either  side  can 

entry  similar  to  that  specified  in  efiect  the  stipulations  of  the  con- 

the  first  section  of  the  bill,  and  in  vention,   and   any   relaxation  of 

the  spirit  of  our  propbsition.  existing  prohibitions  must  be  be- 

Such,  I  presume,  was  the  pur-  neficial. 

pose  of  the  law.   I  have,  however.  This  clause,  as  it  stands,  if  it 

suggested  to  this  Crovehiment,  in"  be  not  altogether  nugatory  and 

answer  to  the  difficulty  felt  upon  out  of  place,  would  seem  rather 

thii  point,  the  possibility  that  these  to  apprehend  some  evil,  not  un« 
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derstood  or  explaiaed,  from  ad-  the  12di  July  last,  I  alluded  so 
vantages  to  be  conferred  on  our  particularly  to  the  acts  of  Con- 
trade  by  Great  Britain.  In  any  gress  reducing  the  duty  on  several 
view  pf  the  subject,  however,  it  articles  of  West  India  produce, 
can  properly  relate  only  to  the  Though  it  may  be  prot^ible  that 
footing  on  which  our  commercial  the  schedule  of  duties  adopted 
intercourse  with  other  ports  will  contemporaneously  with  the  act 
be  left  at  the  time  of  conceding  of  Parliament  of  the  5tb  July, 
such  advantages.  Happily,  there^  1825,  will  be  hereafter  modified, 
fore,   with   whatever  object  the  the  effect  must  be  more  severely 

Slause  may  have  been  introduced,  felt  by  the  West  India  planter, 
be  President  may  issue  his  pro-  already  ovierburthened,  than  by 
clamation  with  every  assurance  our  merchants ;  and  in  this  there 
that  the  correspondent  acts  on  is  a  safe  guarantee  against  any  ex- 
tbe  part  of  this  Government,  cessive  alteration.  There  is  good 
will  leave  '  the  commercial  bter-  reason  to  believe,  moreover,  that 
course  of  the  United  States  with  such  modification,  whenever  it 
all  9ther  parts  of  the  British  do-  shall  be  made,  will  consist  *in  re- 
minions  on  a  footing  not  less  fa-  ducing  the  duty  on  some  impor-* 
vorable  to  the  United  States  than  tant  articles,  while  it  may  increase 
it  now  is.'  it  on  others ;  and  that  our  trade. 
That  you  may  have  all  the  Brit-  in  the  a^regate  will  not  be  ma- 
ish  acts  of  Parliament  relative  to  terially  affected.  This  modifica- 
tbb  subject  before  you,  an^  cOkn-  tion,  however,  is  not  a  part  or  > 
pare  wi^out  difiiculty  the  various  condition  of  the  present  arrange- 

Saovisions  of  the  «act  of  the  5th  men^  and  will  therefore  depend 
uly,  1825,  for  the  encourage-  upon  future  contingencies,  of  which 
ment  of  British  shipping  and  na-  each  nation  will  be  free  to  take 
v^Uion,  and  of  that  of  the  same  advantage ;  and  ours,  particularly, 
date  regulating  the  trade  with  the  to  resort  lo  countervailing  duties, 
British  possessions  abroad,  I  have  if  that  course  be  deemed  expedi- 
the  honor  herewith  to  forward  you  ent.  On, this  question,  we  will 
*  Hume'^s  Cuitom  LawSf^  contain-  always  have,  the  West  Indian  in- 
iog  all  that  may  be  useful  in  your  terest  on  our  side ;  and  that,  after 
researches.^  *  the  concessions  heretofore  made, 
The  observations  of  the  Earl  of  i^  all  we  can  expect.  The  ar- 
Aberdeen  relative  to  the  scale  of  rangement  now  proposed  will  re- 
duties  in  favor  of  those  interests  store  to  our  vessels  the  direct  trade 
incidentally  fostered  by  the  sus-  with  the  British  cdonial  ports,  and 
pension  of  the  intercourse  between  place -the  navigation  of  both  coun** 
the  United  States  and  the  West  tries  in  that  trade  upon  an  equal 
Indies^  are  less  unfavorable  than,  footing.  We  may  safely  rely 
at  the  date  of  my  despatch  of  the  upon  the  skill  and  enterprise  of 
6th  April,  I  had  reason  to  appre-  the  American  merchants  to  ac- 
beod.  It  was  on  the  ground  of  cdmplish  the  rest, 
this  apprehension,  principally,  that,  I  need  scarcelv  refer  to  the 
in  my  note  to  Lord  Aberdeen  of  period  for  which  tnis  questkm  has 
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embarrissed  the  trade  of  our  citi-  trtorditBary  and  Miiusttr  Pleiiip^ 
zens  and  the  relations  of  the  two  tentiary  from  the  United  Slates  of 
countries,  nor  to  the  numerous  America  to  this  Cknirt,  dated  the 
failures  which  have  attended  the  1 2th  ultimo,  communicating  cof- 
effi>rts  of  our  Governmeut  to  ad-  tain  measures  which,  have   beeft 
just  it.     But  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted  by  Congress  with  a  view 
foi^otten  that,  in  producing  these  to  remove  the  obstacles  wbidi 
failures,  technical  interpretations  have  hitherto  impeded  the  re*e»- 
and  misapprehension  of  legal  pro-  tablishment  of  the  commeroi&l  ib* 
visions  have  had  their  full  share,  tercourse    between    the    United 
Sensible  of  this,  I  felt  it  my  duty  States  and  the  British  West  Indi^ 
to  guard,  if  possifate,^  against  their  colonies..  V 
recurrence ;  and  after  the  solici-       Previously  to  the  recek»t  of  this 
tude  and  perseverance  with  which  communication,     his     Majesty^ 
I  have  conducted  the  negotiation,  Government  had  already  had  ua- 
I  could  not  shun  the  responsibility  der  their  consideration  Mr  Mo* 
of  attempting    to  reconcile   the  Lane's  note  of  the  16th  March 
apparent  obscurities  of  the  law  last,  explanatc^  of  the  jgsromfit- 
with  the  clear  and  frank  object  of  tion  contained  in  his  letter  oMhe 
our  Government.     I  am  happy  to  12th  of  D^ember,    1829,  wkb 
believe,  moreover,  that,  in  the  at-  reference  to  the   same  subject  i 
tempt,  I  am  fully  sustained  by  the  and  the  Wdersigned  assure  Mr 
soundest  principles  of  construction.  McLane  that  his  Majesty's  Cov- 
in any  event,  I  shall  feel  conscious  ernmcut,  in  the  ^nest  and  dis- 
that,  with  the  sincerest  desire  to  passionate   attention   wht^h  th^ 
conform  to  the  instruction^  and  bestowed  upon  this  propo6iti|% 
sustain  the  character  of  the  Bxec-  were  actbated  by  the  most  friendP^^ 
utive,  I  have  faithfully  contributed  ly  feelings  towards  the  Go^pn- 
to  <  succor  the  enterprise  of  my  ment  of  the  United  States, ^vnd 
fellow-citizens,  and  to  place  the  by  a  sincere  disposition  to  meet 
foreign  relations  of  the  country  the  proposals  which  he  was  au- 
upon  a  foundation  of  luting  bar-  thorized  to  make   in   the   wfiM 
mony.                        «  with  which  they  were  ofiered. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,       But  the  undersigned  considers 

very  respectfully  ]^our  obedient  it  unneciteary  now *jlh|^ enter  into 
servant,                                      '  ^  any   deiaHed  discuam  aS  the 

Louis  McLaku.  points  ^eiiibraced   in    those   pre- 

To  THc  Ho5.  Martih  VANBuRiN,  vious  communications  of  Mr  Mc- 

Sec*j  of  State,  Waihington.  Lane,  because  they  are  in  a  great 

— «-  '«9feasure  superseded  by  the  more 

The    Earl  of  Aberdeen  to    Mr  specific,  and  therefore  nacre  satis- 

McLane.  factory  propositions  contained  in 

Foreign  Office,  Aug,  17, 1830.  his  note  of  A)^   12th   llitimo  ;  tO 

The  undersigned,  his  Majesty's  the  contents  of  \vhich  note,  there- 
principal  Secretary  of  State  %t  fore,'  the  undersigned  will  prind^ 
Foreign  Affairs,  has  the  honor  to  pally  confine  his  present  dbafjit- 
acknowledge  the  receipt  oAhe  vations. 
note  of  Mr  McLane,  Envoy  Ex-       Of  the  character  and  effect  of 
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the  recent  metsure  of  the  Ainericau  the  order  in  Couneil  of  ]836 
Congress,  Mr  McLane  observes  stands  upon  a  ground  materialljr 
that  *  it  concedes  in  its  terms  aB  different  from  that  on  which  the 
tlie  power  in  the  regulation  of  the  same  question  was  brought  for- 
«okMiiai  trade,  and  authorizes  the  ward  in  the  notes  of  Mr  Gallatin 
President  to  confer  on  British  in  1827,  and  even  in  the  more  ex- 
subjects  all  those  privileges,  as  planatory  overtures  of  Mr  Mc- 
well  in  the  circuitous  as  the  direct  Lane  contained  in  his  communi- 
Toyage,  which  Great  Britain  has  cations  of  December,  1839,  and 
at  any  time  demanded  or  desired/  March,  1830. 
^■1  In  this  declaration  the  under*  Those  several  proposals  were, 
^£gned  is  happy  to  observe  the  all  of  them^%vitations  to  the 
sanie  spirit  and  disposition  which  British  Government  to  pledge  it- 
iltetaled  Mr  McLane's  former  self,  bypothettcaHy,  to  *  the  *revo* 
communications,  wherein  he  an-  cation  of  the  order  in  Council,  in 
notmced  the  readiness  and  desire  the  event  of  a  repeal  of  those 
of  the  American  Government  acts  of  the  American  Congress 
*  t^w^mp]/  with  it&e  conditions  of  which  gave  oc(5lsion  to  it.  His 
the  "act  of  Parliament  of  1825,'  Majesty's  (Sovemment  declined 
and  also  that  the  claims  advanced  to  give  that  prospective  pledge  or 
in  justi6cation  of  the  omission  of  assurance,  on  the  grounds  stated 
the  United  States  to  emBrace  the  in  Lord  Dudley's  note  of  the  1st 
ofers  of  this  wuntry,  have  been  October,  1827.  But  the  objec- 
abandoned  by  those  who^rged  tions  then  urged  are  not  applica- 
th^m,  and  have  received  no  sane-  ble  to  the  present  overture.  Pro- 
ttdH  from  the  jl^ople  of  the  United  vision  has  now  been  made  by  an 
.^^ites:'  and  the  undersigned  act  of  the  American  Legislature 
readdy  admits,  that,  if  the  bill  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
pasiljd  by  the  American  Legisia-  suspended  intercourse  upon  cer- 
ture  be  well  calculated  practically  tain  terms  and  conditions  ;  and 
to  fulfil  the  expressed  intentions  of  that  act  being  now  before  his 
its  framers,  it  must  have  the  effect  Majesty's  «Government,  it  is  for 
of  removing;  all  those  grounds  of  them  to  decide  whether  they  are 
difference  between  the  two  Gov-  prepared  to  adopt  a  correspond- 
emments,  'JKth  relation  •  to  the  jng  measure  on  the  part  of  Great 
trade  betwWfi  the  United  States  Britain  for  that  object. 
and  the  British  colonies^  which  The  undersigned  is  ready  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  admit^hat,  in  spirit  and  substance, 
discussion,  and  which  have  con-  the  bill  transmitted  by  Mr  Mc- 
srituied  the  main  cause  of  tlf^  Lane  is  confoiibable  to  the  view 
suspension  of  the  intercourse  by  which  he  takes  of  it  in  the  ex- 
tfaose  restrictive  acts  of  the  Unit-  pression  before  quoted  from  his 
ed  Stated  which  }ke  American  note  of  the  12th  July ;  and  that 
Government  b  now  prepare^  to  it  ^  calculated,  therefore,  to  af- 
repeal.  ford  to  Great  Britain  complete 
The  proposition  now  made  by  satisijpiction  on  the  several  points 
Mr  McLane  for  the  revocation  of  which   have  been   heretofore  in 

10 
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dispute  between  the  two  coun-  United  Stiites  of  America,'  are 
tries.  He  has  also  received,  wiib  meant  to  apply  to  tbe  vessels  of 
much  satisfaction,  the  explanation  tbe  United  States,  and  their  car* 
which  Mr  McLane  has  afforded  goes,  in  the  first  part  of  the  para- 
him  verbally,  in  the  last  confer-  graph,  as  well  aa  to  those  of  Great 
ence  which  the  undersigned  had  Britain  or  her  colonies,  io  the  ki- 
the  honor  of  lioldin^  with  him,    ter  part. 

upon  those  passages  in  which  tbe  It  can  scarcely,  indeed,  have 
wording  of  the  bill  appears  ob-  been  intended  that  this  stipuhoin 
scure,  and  in  which  it  seems  at  should  extend  to  American  vea- 
least  doubtful  whether  the  practi-  sels  coming  with  cargoes  fron 
cal  construction  of  it  would  fully  any  other  places  than  the  United 
correspond  with  the  intentions  of  States,  because  it  is  well  known 
the  American  Government,  as  that,  trader  the  navigation  laws  of 
expressed  by  Mr  McLane.  But  Great  Britain,  no  K>reigii  vessel 
it  is  nevertheless  necessary,  in  or-  could  bring  a  cwtfp  to  any  British 
der  to  remove  all  possibility  of  colonial  port  from  any  other  cooik 
future  misapprehension  upon  so  try  than  its  own. 
important  a  subject,  that  he  should  Tbe  next  condition  expressed 
recapitulate  the  points  upon  which  in  the  act  is,  ^that  the  vessels  of 
those  doubts  have  arisen,  and  dis-  the  United  States  may  import  in* 
tinctly  state  the  sense  in  which  to  the  said  colonial  possesakms- 
the  undersigned  considers  Mr  from  the  United  States,  any 
McLane  as  concurring  with  him  cle  or  articles  which  could  be  k 
in  the  interpretation  of  them.  ported  in  a  British  vessel  into  the 

The   first   point  in    which    a   said  possessions  from  the  United 
question  might  arise  is,  in  that  pas-   States.' 

sage  of  the  bill  wherein  it  is  de-  In  this  passage,  it  is  not  laade 
dared,  as  one  of  the  conditions  sufficiently  clear  that  the  articles 
on  which  the  restrictions  now  im-   to  be  imported  on  equal  terms  by 

Eosed  by  the  United  States  may  British  or  American  vessels  firom 
e  removed,  Mhat  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  must  be  ike 
the  United  States,  and  their  car-  produce  of  the  United  States, 
goes,  on  entering  the  ports  of  the  The  undersigned,  however,  cao- 
British  possessions,  as  aforesaid,  not  but  suppose  that  such  a  limi- 
(viz.  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  tation  must  have  been  contempla- 
continent  of  America,  the  Baha-  ted,  because  the  clause  of  tbe 
ma  islands,  the  Caicos,  and  the  navigation  act  already  adverted 
Bermuda  or  Somer  islands,  (shall  to,  whereby  an  American  veswl 
not  be  subject  to  other  or  higher  would  be  precluded  bcm  briaging 
duties  of  tonnage  or  impost,  or  any  article  not  the  produce  <a 
charges  of  any  other  description,  America  to  a  British  colonial  port, 
than  would  be  imposed  on  British  is  not  only  a  subject  of  universal 
vessels,  or  their  cargoes,  arriving  notoriety,  but  tne  same  provision 
in  the  said  colonial  possessions,  is  distinctly  made  in  the  act  of 
from  the  United  States  of  Ameri-  Parliament  of  1825,  which  has 
ca.^  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  been  so  often  referred  to  in  the 
he  concludiiig  words,  <  from  tbe  discussions  on  this  subject. 
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It  WHS  abo  necessary  that  the  the  intercourse  with  the  West 
undersigned  should  ask  for  some  India  colonies  shall  be  opened  by 
explanation  of  that  section  of  the  Great  Britain,  ^  the  commercial 
bill  which  has  reference  to  the  intercourse  of  the  United  Slates 
eatiy  of  vessels  into  the  ports  of  with  all  other  parts  of  the  British 
the  United  States  from  the  cooti-  dominions  or  possessions  shall  be 
Bental  colonies  of  Great  Britain  left  on  a  footing  not  less  favorable 
in  North  America.  These  are  to  the  United  States  than  it  now 
mat  placed,  in  the  terms  of  the    is.' 

act,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Although  it  may  be  most  truly 
sfaips  coming  from  the  colonies  .stated  that  there  eusts,  at  this  time, 
of  the  West  Indies.  no  intention  to  make  any  altera- 

With  respect  to  the  latter,  the   tion  in  the  commercial  policy  of 
express  provision  made   for  the    Great  Britain,  and   equally  (bat 
direct  intercourse  with  those  colo-   there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part 
■ies,  together  with  the  simultane-   of  His  Majesty's  Grovernment  to 
oos  repeal  of  the  several  Ameri-   restrict,  in  any  measure,  the  com- 
can  acts  which  interdict,  at  pres-   mercial   relations    between    this 
ent,  the  carriage  of  goods  from    country  and  the  United   States, 
tlie  United  States  to  West  Indian   yet  the  positive  condition  to  main- 
ports,  in  ships  having  arrived  from   tain  unchanged,  or  upon  any  par- 
other  ports  in  the  British  domin-   ticular  footing  of  favor,  every  part 
ions,  appear  fully  to  warrant  the   of  our  system  of  trade  affecting 
expression  before  quoted,  of  Mr.   our   intercourse    with    America, 
If  cLane,  *  that  the  act  would  con-   could  not,  with  propriety,  be  made 
fer  on  British  vessels  all  those  privi-   the  subject  of  any  speciBc  en- 
leges,  as  well  in  the  circuitous  as   gagement  connected  with  the  re- 
in the  direct  voyage,  which  Great   newal  of  the  colonial  intercourse. 
Britam  has  at  any  time  demanded.'  Whether  that  intercourse  be  re- 
Bot  with  regard  to  the  continen-   newed  or  not,  it  ought  to  remain 
tal  colonies,  there   is   merely  a   at  all  times  as  free  as  it  now  is, 
provision  for  ^  admitting  to  entry,   both  to  the  Grovernment  of  Great 
ID  the  ports  of  the  United  States,   Britain  and  to  that  of  the  United 
British  vesseb  or  their  cargoes   States,  to  adopt,  from  time  to  time, 
from    the  islands,    provinces,  or   such  commercial  regulations   as 
colonies  of  Great  Britain,  on  or   either  State  may  deem  to  be  ex- 
near  the  North  American  conti-   pedient  for  its  own  interests,  con- 
nent,  and  north  or    east  of  the   sistently  with   the   obligations  ol 
United  States.'    It  must  indeed   existing  treaties. 
be  Resumed   that  vessels  from       It   is  due  to  the  candor  with 
these  colonies  are  intended  to  be   which  the  communications  of  Mr 
admitted  upon  the  same  terms,  in   McLane  have  been  made  on  this 
all  respects,  and  to  be  entitled  to   subject,    that    the     undersigned 
the   same   privileges,  as   British   should  be  thus  explicit  in  noticing 
ships  from  any  other  Britbh  colo-   the  passage  in  the  bill  to  which  he 
ny.  has  now  adverted. 

The  aet  of  Congress  requires,       Mr  McLane,  in  his  note  of  the 
aa  a  further  conditk)n,  that,  when   12th  ultimo,  has  described  and 
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explaiDed  the  material  dimimitioo  His  Majesty's  Govermneot  inSL 
which  has  been  made  in  the  duties  continue  to  look  with  ao 
payable  in  the  United  States  on  desire  to  afford  them  sudi 
the  importation  of. certain  articles  tioo  by  discriminating  duties,  as 
of  colonial  produce.  This  mea-  may  appear  to  be  coasisteot  widi 
anre  has  been  viewed  by  His  Ma-  the  interests  of  other  parts  of  His 
jesty's  Government  with  sincere  Majesty's  dominions,  ami  with  a 
satisfaction,  as  indicating  a  dispo-  sound  poKcy  in  the  conMsercial 
sition  to  cultivate  a  commercial  relations  of  this  cooDtry  wkh  dl 
intercourse  with  His  Majesty's  other  States, 
colonies  upon  a  footing  of  greater  The  undersigned  has  tbouglftil 
freedom  and  reciprocal  advantage  desirable  that  tins  point  sboukt 
than  has  hitherto  existed.  But  be  distinctly  understood  on  both 
the  undersigned  must  frankly  state,  sides,  in  order  that  no  doubt  sbooUl 
that,  in  the  general  consideration  exist  of  the  ri^t  of  Crreat  Britn 
of  the  question  now  to  be  deter*  to  vary  those  duties  from  time  id 
mined,  no  weight  ought  to  be  as-  time,  according  to  her  own  views 
signed  to  the  reduction  of  those  of  expediency,  unfettered  bj^ny 
duties,  as  forming  any  part  of  the  obligation  expressed  or  implied, 
grounds  on  which  the  re-establish-  towards  the  United  Stales  or  asj 
ment  of  the  intercourse  may  be  other  country, 
acceded  to.  Those  changes  are  The  undersigned  adverts  agan 
part  of  the  general  scheme  of  with  satisfaction  to  the  veitml  ex- 
taxation  which  the  government  of  planations  which  he  has  received 
America  may,  at  all  times,  impose  from  Mr  McLane  of  those  passa- 
or  modify,  with  the  same  freedom  ges  in  the  act  of  Congress  wlncb 
as  that  which  Great  Britain  may  have  not  appeared  to  the  under- 
exercise  in  the  regulation  of  any  signed  to  be  literally  adapted  t» 
part  of  its  system  of  duties ;  and  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Pb^ 
it  is  the  more  essential  that  His  liament  of  1825.  He  concois 
Majesty's  Government  should  not  with  Mr  McLane  in  thinking  that 
oontract,  by  implication,  any  en-  these  will  be  foimd  to  have  been 
gagement  towards  tlmt  of  the  merely  apparent  deviations  fitxn 
United  States  wiih  respect  to  such  the  conditions  of  that  statute,  be- 
alterations,  because  His  Majesty's  cause  the  whole  of  the  recent 
Government  have  already  had  proceedings  of  the  American  Gov- 
under  their  consideration  the  ex-  ernment  and  Legislature  hi  this 
pediency  of  introducing  some  matter  have  been  manifesdy  aad 
modifications  into  tlie  schedule  expressly  founded  upon  a  deter- 
of  duties  attached  to  the  act  of  minatton  to  conform  to  it.  Any 
Parliament  of  1826,  with  a  view  other  view  of  the  subject  vfoM 
more  effectually  to  support  the  be  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
interests  of  the  British  North  tenor  of  the  several  commimict- 
American  colonies.  To  those  in-  tions  from  Mr  McLane  before  ad- 
terests,  fostered,  as  they  have  in-  verted  to,  which  have  all  been 
cidentally  been,  by  the  suspension  conformable  to  the  explicit  propo-^ 
of  the  intercourse  between  the  sition  contained  in  his  note  of  the 
United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  12th  December,  1829,  *  tbat  the 
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Goverament  of  the  United  States   Mr  Van  Bwren  to  Mr  McLane. 

should  now  COOaply  with  ihe  con-  Deiwrtment  of  State,       > 

ditions  of  the  act  of  Parliament  Wwhington,  Oct.  5,  Iti30. 5 
of  July  5,  18259  by  an  express       Sut :   Your   despatch   of   tlie 
law,  opening  their  ports  for  the  20th  August  was,  on  the  3d  in- 
admissioo     of    British    vessels,  stant,  received  at  this  Department, 
and  by  allowing  their  entry  with  and  with  its  contents  laid  before 
the  same  kind  of  British  colonial  the  President, 
produce  as  may  be  imported  in       You  will  perceive  by  the  in- 
American  vessels,  the  vessels  of  closed  proclamation,  and  instruc- 
both  countries  paying  the  same  tions  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
charges ;    suspending    the    alien  ment  to  the  collectors  of  customs, 
duties^  on  British  vessels  and  car-  that  the  President  has   adopted 
goes,  and  abolishing  the  restric-  without  reserve  the  construclion 
tions  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  given  to  the  act  of  Congress  of 
1823  to  tlie  direct  intercourse  be-  the  2dth  of  May,  1830,  by  Lord 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Aberdeen   and   yourself,  by  ac- 
British  colonies ;  and  that  such  a  cepting  the  assurance  of  the  Brit- 
law  should  be  immediately  follow-  ish  Government,  with  the  accom- 
ed  by  a  revocation  of  the  British  panying  explanatbns,  as  a  corn- 
order  in  Council  of  the  27th  July,  pliance  with  its  requisitions,  and 
1826,  the  abolition  or  suspension  by  doing  all  that  was  necessary 
of   all   discriminating   duties  on  to  carry  the   proposed  arrange- 
Ameridan  vessels  in  the  Britbh  ment  into  complete  effect  on  the 
colonial  ports,  and  the  enjoyment,  part  of  the  United  States.     By 
by  the  Uuited  States,  of  the  ad-  virtue  of  the  President's  proclama- 
vantages  of  the  act  of  Parliament  tion,  and  the  operation  of  the  act 
of  the  6th  July,  1825.'     It  only  of  Congress  above  referred   to, 
remains,  therefore,  for  the  under-  our  restrictive  acts  are  repealed, 
signed  to  assure  Mr  McLane  that,  and  the  ports  of  the  United  Slates 
if  the  President  of  the  United  opened  to  Britbh  vessels  coming 
States   shall   determine   to   give  from  any  of  the  British  colonial 
efiect  to  the  act  of  Congress,  in  possessions    mentioned    in    both 
conformity  with  the  construction  sections  of  the  act  upon  the  terms 
t  upon  its  prov'isions  both  by  stated  in  that  act,  and  in  the  ac- 
r  McLane  and  by  the  under-  companying    instruction.       The 
signed,  all  difficulty  on  the  part  of  President  does   not   doubt  that. 
Great  Britain,  in  the  way  of  a  having   thus  given  effect  to  the 
renewal  of  the  intercourse   be-  arrangement  on  the  part  of  this 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Government,  that  of  Great  Brit- 
West   Indies,   according    to  the  ain  will  without  delay  do  what  is 
foregoing  proposition  made  by  Mr  necessary  on  its  side  to  remove 
McLane,  will  thereby  be  removed,  all  existing  obstructions   to   the 
The  undersigned  has  the  honor  renewal  of  the  intercourse   be- 
to  renew  to  Mr  McLane  the  as-  tween  the  United  States  and  the 
surances  of  his  highest  consider-  British  colonial  possessions  refer- 
ation.                      Aberdeen.  red  to,  according  to  the  proposi- 

Lovii  MoLarb,  Esq.  See,  &Cy  dtc. 
10* 


El, 
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tion  subtnitted  by  you  and  accepted  tbe  sphere  of  bis  aothof  iiy^  wbich 
by  that  Government.  He  allows  may  contribute  to  coofirm  ilte 
himself  also  to  expect  that  tbe  good  uodersiaDdiog  so  happSy 
etrcunistance  that  the  ports  of  the  established. 
United  States  are  forthwith  open  It  is  also  to  me  a  pleasiog  daqr 
to  British  vessels,  while  the  open-  to  express  to  you,  as  I  am  direct- 
ing of  those  of  Great  Britain  ed  to  do,  the  entire  satisfactioB  of 
must  await  the  action  of  the  Brit-  the  President  with  your  oooduci 
ish  Government,  thus  producing  on  this  important  occasion.  The 
temporarily  an  unequal  operation,  untiring  zeal,  patriotic  exertioos, 
will  induce  his  Majesty's  Govern-  and  great  ability,  which  you  bare 
ment  to  give  to  the  matter  its  displayed  in  the  difficult  negotia- 
earliest  attention.  tion  thus  satisfactorily  concluded, 
The  President  has  derived  realize  all  tbe  anticipations  he  had 
great  satisfaction  from  tbe  candor  formed  from  the  employment  of 
and  liberality  which  have  charac-  your  talents  in  thb  important  branch 
terized  tbe  conduct  of  his  Ma-  of  the  public  service,  and  emisie 
jesty's  ministers  tbrougliout  the  you  to  the  thanks  of  your  councry. 
negotiation,  and  particularly  in  To  these  sentiments  I  beg  leave 
not  suffering  the  inadvertencies  to  add  the  expression  of  my  own 
of  our  legislation,  attributable  to  unqualified  approbation  of  all  your 
the  haste  and  confusion  of  the  acts  since  the  commencement  of 
closing  scenes  of  the  session,  to  your  mission  near  tbe  Giovero- 
defeat  or  delay  the  adjustment  of  ment  of  Great  Britain, 
a  question,  with  respect  to  the  I  am,  with  great  respect,  your 
substance  of  which,  and  the  obedient  servant, 
interests  of  the  two  countries,  in  M.  Van  Buben. 
its  adjustment,  both  Grovcrnments  Louis  McLaits,  Esq.  Etnoy  Eatf- 
are  now  happily  of  one  opinion.  ordinary,  fyc.  ^-c. 
He  cherishes  the  most  lively  an-  ,'~'  rr  ^  j 
ticipations  of  the  solid  benefits  ^^^^/jf£^i£  '^  ^"^^ 
which  will  flow  from  tbe  trade  ^^  ^  mertca, 
that  is  about  to  revive,  as  well  as  ^  proclamation. 
of  the  benign  influence  whic|i  the  Whereas,  by  an  act  of  tbe  Con- 
satisfactory  removal  of  a  long  gress  of  the  United  States,  passed 
standing  and  vexatious  impedi-  on  the  twentyninth  day  of  May, 
ment  to  the  extension  of  their  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
commercial  intercourse  is  calcu-  thirty,  it  is  provided,  that,  when- 
lated  to  exercise  upon  the  rela-  ever  the  President  of  the  Unked 
tions  between  the  two  countries.  States  shall  receive  satisfactory 
It  is  his  wish  that  you  should  make  evidence  that  tbe  Government  of 
his  Majesty's  Government  ac-  Great  Britain  will  open  the  ports 
quainted  with  these  sentiments,  in  its  colonial  possessions  in  the 
and  assure  it  that  he  will  neglect  West  Indies,  on  tbe  continent  of 
no  opportunity  which  may  pre-  South  America,  the  Bahama 
sent  itself,  to  prove  his  sincere  islands,  the  Caicos,  and  the  Ber- 
desire  to  strengthen  and  improve  muda  or  Somer  islands,  to  tbe 
those  relations  by  every  act  within  vessels  of  the  United  States,  for 
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to  ittdefibite  or  for  a  liroited  term  i  bigber  dutj  of  toooi^e  or  impost, 

that  the   vessels  of   tbe  United  or  charge  of  aay  descriptioa  wbat- 

Suces,  aad  their  cargoesi  oa  en*  ever,  tbao  would  be  levied  oo  tbe 

tering  tbe  colonial  ports  aforesaid,  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or 

shall  not  be  subject  to  other  or  their  cargoes,  arriving  from  tbe 

higher  duties  oftonnage  or  impost,  said  British  possessions,  and  that 

or  charges  of  any  other  description,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  tbe  said  Brit* 

than  WQuld  be  imposed  on  British  ish   vessels  to   import    into   tbe 

vessels,  or  their  cargoes,  arriving  United    States,   and    to    export 

iB    the  said    Qoiouial  possessions  therefrom,  any  article  or  articles 

from  tbe  United  States ;   that  tbe  which  may  be  imported  or  export- 

Tcssels  of  the  United  States  may  ed  in  vessels  of  the  United  States ; 

import  into  the  said  colonial  pos-  and  that  the  act,  entitled  *  An  act 

sessions,  from  the  United  Slates,  concerning  navigation,'  passed  oq 

any  article  or  articles  which  could  tbe  eighteenth  day  of  April,  one 

be  imported  in  a  British  vessel  in-  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eigb- 

to  the  said   possessions  from  the  teen,an  act  supplementary  thereto, 

United  States ;  and  that  the  ves-  passed  the  fifteenth  day  of  May, 

sels  of  tbe  United  States  may  ex-  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

porl  from    the   British   colonies  twenty,  and  an  act,  entitled  ^  An 

afore-mentioned,  to   any  Country  act  to    regulate   the  commercial 

whatever,  other  than  tbe  dominions  intercourse  between  the    United 

or   possessions  of  Great  Britain,  States  and  certain  British  ports,' 

any  article  or  articles  that  can  be  passed  on  the  first  day  of  March, 

exported  tberefi'om   in  a  British  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

vessel,  to  any  country  other  than  twentytbree,  shall,  in  such  case, 

tbe  British   dominions  or  posses-  be  suspended  or  absolutely  repeal- 

sioos     aforesaid  —  leaving     the  ed,  as  tbe  case  may  requii'e  : 

commercial  intercourse    of    the  And  whereas,  by  the  said  act. 

United  States  with  all  other  parts  it  is  further  provided,  that  when- 

of  the  British  dominions  or  pos-  ev6r  the  ports  of  the  United  States 

sessions  on  a  footing  not  less  favor-  shall  have  been  opened  under  the 

able  to  the  United  States  ihan  it  authority  thereby  given,   British 

now  is  —  that  then,  and  in  such  vessels  and  their  cargoes  shall  be 

case,  the  President  of  the  United  admitted  to  an  entry  in  tbe  ports 

Sutes  shall  be  authorized,  at  any  of   the  United  States,  from  the 

time  before  tbe    next  session  of  islands,  provinces,  or  colonies  of 

Congress,  to  issue  his  proclama-  Great   Britain,  on    or    near  the 

tion,  declaring  that  be  has  received  North  American    continent,  and 

such  evidence  ;  and  that,  there-  north  or  east  of  the  United  States : 

upon,  and  from  the  date  of  such  And  whereas,  satisfactory  evi- 

proclamation,  tbe   ports    of    the  dence  has  been  received   by  the 

United   States   shall  be   opened  President  of  the  United  States, 

indefinitely,  or  for  a  term  fixed,  that,  whenever  he  shall  give  effect 

as  tbe  case  mnv   be,   to  British  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  afore- 

vessels  coming  from  the  said  Brit-  said,  the    Government  of  Great 

ish  colonial  possessions  and  their  Britain  will  open,  for  an  indefinite 

cargoes,  subject  to  no  other  or  period,  the   ports  in  its  colonial 
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possesmotis  in  the  West  Indies,  on  Lord  ooe  tboustad  eight  bondRd 

tbe  cootineDt  of  South  America,  aod  thirty,  and  the   fiitjrfifih  of 

the  Bahama  islands,  tbe  Cuicos,  the  IndepeDdeoce  of  tbe  United 

and  the  Bermuda  or  Soroer  islands.  Stales. 

to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  Ambrbw  JjICksob  . 

and  their  cargoes,  upon  the  terms,  g^  ^^  Preddwit : 

and  according  to  the  requisiuons,  j^  y^  B 

of  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress  :  Stcntmry  if  9Mfr 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Andrew  •..^-. 
Jackson,  President  of  the  United  CHreuIar  U  the  CeUect^rs  •/  Cku- 
States  of  America,  do  hereby  de-  tami, 
chre  and  proclaim  that  such  evi-  Tretsary  DeMrtmaBt,  > 
dtsoce  has  been  received  by  me ;  October  6, 1830.  j 
and  that,  by  the  operation  of  the  Sir  :  You  will  perceive  by  tbe 
act  of  Congress  passed  on  the  proclamation  of  the  Presideot, 
twentyninth  day  of  May,  one  herewith  transmitted,  that,  from 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  and  after  the  date  thereof,  the 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  are,  act,  entitled  '  An  act  concerning 
from  the  date  of  this  proclama*  navigation,'  passed  on  the  18th  (^ 
tieu,  open  to  British  vessels  com-  April,  1818,  an  act  supplemenfary 
ing  from  the  said  British  posses-  thereto,  passed  the  Idth  of  Ha/, 
sions,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  the  1820,  and  an  act,  entided  '  An 
terms  set  forth  in  the  said  act;  act  to  regulate  the  commercial 
the  act  entitled  '  An  act  concern-  intercourse  between  the  United 
ing  navigation,'  passed  on  the  States  and  certain  British  ports,' 
eighteenth  day  of  April,  one  thou-  passed  on  the  1st  of  March,  1823, 
sand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  are  absolutely  repealed  ;  and  the 
the  act  supplementary  thereto,  ports  of  the  United  States  are 
passed  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  opened  to  British  vessels  and 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  their  cargoes,  coming  from  the 
twenty,  and  the  act,  entided  *  An  British  colonial  possessions  in  the 
act  to  regulate  the  commercial  West  Indies,  on  the  continent  of 
intercourse  between  the  United  South  America,  the  Bahama  isl- 
States  and  certain  British  ports,'  ands,.  the  Caicos,  and  the  Ber- 
passed  the  first  day  of  March,  muda  or  Somer  islands;  also 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  from  the  islands,  provinces,  or 
twentythree,  are  absolutely  re-  colonies  of  Great  Britain  on  or 
pealed ;  and  British  vessels  and  near  the  North .  American  conti- 
their  cargoes  are  admitted  to  an  nent,  and  north  or  east  of  the 
entry  in  the  ports  of  the  United  United  States.  By  virtue  of  the 
States,  from  tbe  islands,  provinces  authority  of  this  proclamation,  and 
and  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  on  in  conformity  with  the  arrange- 
or  near  the  North  American  con-  ment  made  between  the  United 
tinent,  and  north  or  east  of  the  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  tin- 
United  States.  der  the  sanction  of  the  President, 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  you  are  instructed   to   admit  to 

city  of  Washington,  the  fifth  day  entry  such  vessels,   being   hdea 

of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  with  the   productions    of    Great 
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Britain  or  ber  said  -colonies,  sub-*  tfaosmit  herewith  his  answer  there* 

Ject  to  the  same  duties  of  tonnage  to,  and  an  order  of  the  King  in 

and   impost,   and  other  charges,  Council,  completing  the  proposed 

as  are  levied  on  the  vessels  of  the  arrangement  on  the  part  of  (rreat 

United  States,  or  their  cargoes,  Britain,  and  fully  closing  the  ne- 

arriving   from   the    said    Brilisb  gotiation  upon  this  important  part 

colonies.     You  will,  also,   grant  of  our  relations, 

clearances  to  British  vesseb  for  This  arrangement  has  already 

the  several  ports  of  the  aforesaid  produced,  and  will  continue  to 

colonial     possessions    of    Great  produce,  considerable  dissatisfac-* 

Britain,  such  vessels  being  laden  tion  in  tbe British  northern  provin- 

with  such  articles  as  may  be  ex-  ces,  and  with  those  interests  which 

ported  from  the  United   States:  have  been  incidentally  fostered  by 

in  vessels  of  the  United  States  the  omission  of  our  Crovernmeot 

and  British  vessels,  coming  from  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 

tbe  said  British  colonial  posses-  act  of  5th  July,  1825,  and  the 

sions,   may  also  be   cleared  for  British  order  in  Council  of  July, 

Ibreign   ports  and   places    other  IS26.   It  may  be  expected,  there- 

than  those   in   the  said   British  fore,  as  I  have  already  stated  in 

colonial  poissessions,  being  laden  my  former  despatches,  that  some 

with  such  articles  as  may  be  ex-  attempt  will  be  immediately  made 

ported  from  the  United  States  in  to  reconcile  those  interests  to  the 

vessels  of  the  United  States.  restoration   of  the   dbect    inter* 

I  am.   Sir,  very  respectfolly,  course.     Some  of  the  duties  in 

your  obedient  servant,  favor  of  the  northern  productions 

S.  D.  IifOHAM,  will,  doubtless,  be  increased,  bat 

SuTtumf  cfthe  TVeasury,  Others  will  be  reduced.     I  cannot, 

^Here  follows  a  copy  of  tbe  however,  at  this  moment,  speak 

above  proclamation  by  the  Presi-  faUy  or  with  entire  certainty  of 

dent.]  the  intentions  of  this  Grovemment 

in  that  respect. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr  Me*  It  may  be  proper  for  me  to  in- 

itfue  to  Mr  Vun  Buren,  defied  form  yon,  that,  by  the  act  of  Pftr- 

London,  Nov.  6, 1830.  liament  of  the  2d  of  July,  1827, 

I  received  on  tbe  2d  instant,  entitled  *  An  act  to  amend  the 
jonr  despatch,  number  22,  of  the  laws  relating  to  tbe  customs,'  the 
6th  October,  transmitting  the  pro-  importation  of  salted  beef  and 
chmation  of  the  President,  and  pork  is  admitted  into  Newfbuod* 
instrnctions  from  the  Treasury  land  free  of  duty,  and  into  all  the 
Department  to  the  collectors  of  other  British  ports  at  a  duty  of 
customs,  executing,  on  the  part  of  twelve  shillings  sterling  the  bun- 
our  Gt>vemment,  the  proposed  ar-  dred  weight.  Under  the  present 
rangement  with  this,  for  tbe  resto-  arrangement,  by  which  the  colo- 
ration of  the  direct  intercourse  nial  ports  are  now  opened  to  our 
with  the  British  West  Indies.  I  vessels,  we  shall  be  entitled  to 
communicated  these  docunients  to  the  bene6t  of  this  act,  and  in  that 
the  f^arl  of  Aberdeen  on  the  3d  way  acquire  a  valuable  branch  of 
instant,   and   have  the  honor  to  trade,  which  we  couM  not  bare 
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enjoyed  by  the  famous  act  of  5th   same  terms ;  and  that   the  afieo 
July,  1825.  duties,  in  the  ports  of  the  United 


States,  on  British  vessels  and 
Mr  McLane  to  Lord  Aberdeen,      cargoes,  and  also  the  restricrtioQS 

9,  Chandos  St.,  Portland  Place, )       in  the  act  of  the  Cknigress  of  the 
Korember  3, 1630.       5       United  States  of  1823  to  the  di- 

The  undersigned.  Envoy  Ex-   rect  intercourse  between  the  Unit- 
traordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo-   ed  States  and  the  British  West 
tentiary  from  the  United  States,   India  colonies,  are  abolished, 
has  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith       The  undersigned  has  the  bonor 
to  the   Earl   of  Aberdeen,  His   to   state  further,  that  these  acts 
Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  have  been  performed  by  the  Pre- 
State  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  a  pro-  sident  in  conformity  with  the  let- 
clamation  issue^  by  the  President  ter  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  of 
of  the  United  States  on  the  fifth   the  1 7th  of  August  last,  and  that, 
of  October  last,  and,  also,  a  letter   by  accepting  the  assurance  of  the 
of  instructions  from  the  Secretary   British  Government,  with  the  ac- 
of  the   Treasury,  in  conformity  companying  explanation,  as  a  oom- 
thereto,  to  the  several  collectors   pliance  with  the  requisitioos  of  tte 
of  the  United  States,  removing  act  of  Congress  of  the  29th  May, 
the  restrictions  on  the  trade  in    1830,  and  doing  all  that  was  oece9- 
British  vessels  with  the  ports  of  sary  on  the  part  ofthe  United  States 
the  United  States  and  the  colonial  to  efiect  the  proposed  arrange- 
possessions  of  Great  Britain.  And   ment,   he   has  adopted,  without 
the   andersigned   takes   leave  to  reserve,  the  construction  put  upon 
add,  that,  although  these  papers  the  act  oi  Congress  both  by  the 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  clear  and  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  the  under- 
explicit,  he  will  take  much  plea-  signed. 

sure  in  making  any  fuiher  per-  In  communicating  these  docu- 
sonal  explanation  of  their  import  ments  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
that  may  be  considered  desira-  the  undersigned  is  instructed  to 
ble.  inform  him  diat  the  President  has 

It  will  be  perceived,  however,  derived  great  satisfaction  from  the 
that,  by  virtue  of  the  forego-  candor  manifested  by  his  Majes- 
ing  proclamation^  and  the  oner-  ty's  Ministers  in  the  course  of  die 
ation  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  negotiation ;  and  that,  having  thus 
29th  May,  1830,  the  restrictive  given  effect  to  the  arraDgement 
acts  of  the  United  States  are  ah-  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
sdotely  repealed;  that  the  ports  he  does  not  doubt  that  Great  Brit- 
of  the  United  States  are  open  to  ain,  acting  in  the  spirit  and  terms 
the  admission  and  entry  of  British  of  the  proposition  submitted  hf 
vessels,  coming  from  any  of  the  the  undersigned,  and  accepted  in 
British  ports  mentioned  in  both  the  letter  of  Lord  Aberdeen  of 
sections  of  the  said  act,  with  the  the  17th  of  August  last,  will  as 
same  kind  of  British  colonial  pro- ,  promptly  comply  with  thosetenns, 
duce  as  may  be  imported  in  on  her  part,  and  remove  the  ex- 
American  vessels,  and  upon  the  isting  obstructions  to  the  renewal 
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»f  the  iotereouTse   between  the  on  the  trade  in  British  vessel* 

>ort8  of  the  United  Sutes  and  with  the  ports  of  the  United  States 

he  British  colonial  possessions.  and   the  colonial  possessions  of 

In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  Great  Britain, 

akes  leave  to  state,  that,  from  the  Mr  McLane  observes,  that  by 

late  of  the  proclaniatbn  of  the  virtue   of   the    proclamation    in 

President,  the  vessels  of  Great  question,  and  the  operation  of  the 

Britain  have  been  and  are  actually  act  of  Congress  of  the  29ih  May, 

n  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  ad->  1830,  the  restrictive  acts  of  the 

vantages  of  the  proposed  arrange-  United  States  are  absolutely  re* 

neot,  while  the  vessels  of  the  pealed;    that  the   ports  of   the 

United  States  are  and  must  re-  United  States  are  opened  to  the 

nain   excluded  from    the  same  admission   and   entry  of  British 

jntil  the  requishe  measures  shall  vessels  coming  from  any  of  the 

30  adopted  by  this  Government.  British  ports  mentbned  in  both 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  sections  of  the  said  act,  with  the 

Lo  ask,  therefore,  that  the  Earl  same  kind  of  British  colonial  pro- 

3f  Aberdeen  will  enable  him  to  duce    as    may  be   iiaported   ki 

communicate  the  adoption  of  those  American  vessels,  and  upon  the 

measures  to  his  Grovernment,  by  same  terms ;  that  the  alien  duties 

the  opportunity  which  will  offer  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States 

for  that  purpose  on  the  6th  instant,  on  British  vessels  and  their  car- 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  goes,  and  also  the  restrictions  in 
of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  the  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  the  assurance  ed  States  of  1823,  to  the  direct 
of  his  highest  consideration.  intercourse  between  the  United 

Louis  McLame.  States  and  the  British  West  In- 

ro  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Abeb-  jja  colonies,  are  abolished. 

DEXK,  Ac,  &c,  Ac;  ^^  McLane  adds,  that,  in  per- 

r    J    AT     y       .     -mr    -mr  w  forming  thcsc  acts,  the  President 

Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr  McLane,  of  the  United  States  has  adopted, 

Foreign  Offiee,  Nov.  5, 1830.  without  reserve,  the  construction 

The  undersigned,  his  Majesty's  put  upon  the  act  of  Congress  of 

Erincipal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  29th  of  May,  1830,  by  him- 

oreign  Afl^irs,  has  the  honor  to  self,  and  by  the  undersigm>d  in 

acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  his  note  of  the  17th  of  August 

note  of  Mr  McLane,  Envoy  Ex-  last. 

traordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo-  The  undersigned  having  stated 

tentiary  from  the  United  States  at  to  Mr  McLane,  in  his  above-men- 

thb  court,  of  the  3d  instant,  in  tioned  note,  that,  under  such  cir- 

which  he  incloses  a  proclamation  cumstances,  all  difficulty  on  tho 

issued  by  the  President  of  the  part  of  Gh-eat  Britain,  in  the  way 

United  States  on  the  5th  ultimo,  of  the  renewal  of  the  intercourse 

and  also  a  letter  of  instructions  between  the  United  States  and  the 

from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  West  Indies,  according  to  the  pro- 

ury,  in  conformity  thereto,  to  the  position  made  by  Mr  McLane, 

several  collectors  of  the  United  would  be  removed,  he  has  now 

States,  removing  the  restrictions  the  honor  to  transmit  to  Mr  Mc- 
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Laoe  the  accompanyiog  copy  of  such  permisBion  siioiild  be  sobfMl 

fto  order  issued  by  His  Majesty  to  ceruin  conditioos,  it  »   tbm> 

ID  council  tbb  day,  for  regulatiog  fore  enacted^  that  the   pririleges 

the  commercial   iutercourse  be-  thereby  granted  to  fereigo   ships 

tweea  the  United  States  and  His  shall  be  limited  to  die  siiips  of 

Majesty's  possessions  abroad.  those  countries  which,  haviog  eo- 

Irhe '  undersigned  cannot  omit  looial  possessions,  shall  great  the 

this  opportunity  of  expressing  to  Kkepriviiegeof  trading  with  tbost 

Mr  McLane   the  satisfaction  of  possessbos  to   British  abipe,  or 

His  Majesty's  (joremment  at  the  which,  not  having  cotonial  |joaiai 

promptitude  and   frankness  with  sions,  shall  place  the  commerae 

which  the  President  of  the  Unit-  and  navigation  of  this  country  and 

ed  States  has  concurred  in  the  of  its  possessions  abroad  upon  the 

view  taken  by  them  of  this  ques*  looting  of  the  most  favored  oetioB, 

tion ;  and  at  the  consequent  ex-  unbes  his  Majesty,  by  bis  order  in 

tension  of  that  commercial  inter-  Council,  shall  in  any  case  deem  it 

course  which  it  is  so  much  the  in-  expedient  to  grant  the  whole  or 

terest  of  both  countries  to  main-  any  of  such  privileges  to  the  shipt 

tain,  and  which  His  Majesty  will  of  any  foreign  country,  altboo|^ 

aiway  be  found  sincerely  desirous  the  conditions  aforesaid  sbali  not 

10  promote  by  all  the  means  in  his  in  all  respects  be  foifilled  by  such 

power.  foreign  country  r'  And  whereas, 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  by  a  certain  oitier  of  his  said  late 

of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  Mr  Majesty  in  Coonoil,  bearing  date 

McLane   the   assurances  of  his  the  27th  day  of  July,  1826,  after 

highest  consideration.  reciting  tint  the  conditions  men- 

Abekdben.  tioned  and  referred  to  in  the  said 

Louis  McLaji«,  E«s  ,  &«,  &c>  &«•  act  of  Parliament  had  not  in  aH 

At  the  C^J^lTat  St  James',  >  respects    been    fuieiled    by   the 

November  5, 1630.        5  Grovemment  of  the  United  States 

Present:  The  Kind's  Most  Excellent  of  America,  and  that,  therefore. 

Majesty  in  CouncU.  ^jj^  privileges  SO  granted  as  afore- 

Whereas,  by  a  certain  act  of  said  by  the  law  of  navigation  to 

Parliament,  passed  in  the  6tb  year  foreign  ships  could  not  lawfully  be 

of  th6  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  exercised  or  enjoyed  by  the  ships 

King  George  the  fourth,  entitled  of  the   United    States  aforesaid, 

^  An  act  to  regulate  the  trade  of  unless  His  Majesty,  by  his  order 

the   British   possessions  abroad,'  in  Council,  should  grant  the  whole 

after  reciting  that,  ^  by  the  law  of  or  any  of  such  privileges  to  the 

navigation,  foreign  ships  are  per-  ships  of  the  United  States  afore- 

mitted  to  import  into  any  of  the  said,  his  said  late  Majesty  did,  in 

British  possessions  abroad,  from  pursuance  of  the  powers  in  him 

the  countries  to  which  they  be-  vested  liy  the  said  act,  grant  the 

long,  goods  the  produce  of  those  privileges  aforesaid  to  the  ships 

countries,   and  to  export  goods  of  the  said  United  States,  but  did 

from  such  possessions  to  be  car-  thereby  provide  and  declare  that 

ried  to  any  foreign  country  what-  such  privileges  should  absoluiely 

ever,  and  that  it  is  expedient  that  cease  and  determine  in  His  Ma* 
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jestj^  possessions  in  the  West  In-  ports  of  the  United  ^  States  are 
dies  and  South  America,  and  in  now  open  to  British  vessek  and 
i^ertain  other  of  His  Majesty's  their  cargoes  coming  from  His 
fKMsessions  abroad,  upon  and  from  Majesty's  possessions  aforesaid, 
certain  dsys  io  the  said  order  for  His  Majesty  doth,  therefore,  with 
that  purpose  appointed,  and  which  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council, 
are  loqg  since  passed  :  And  and  in  pursuance  and  exercise  of 
wbeveas,  by  a  oenam  other  order  the  powers  so  vested  in  him  as 
of  his  said  kite  Majesty  in  Coaocil,  aforesaid ,  by  the  said  act  so  passed 
bearing  date  the  16th  of  July,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
tbe  saul  last  mentioned  order  was  his  said  late  Majesty,  or  by  any 
cmifinned :  And  whereas,  b  pur-  other  act  or  acts  of  Parliament, 
suance  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  declare  that  the  said  recited  orders 
io  that  behalf  made  and  provided,  in  Council  of  the  21«t  day  of  July, 
his  said  late  Majes^,  by  a  certain  1823,  and  of  the  27th  day  of 
order  in  Council  bearing  date  the  July,  1826,  and  the  said  order  in 
21st  day  of  July,  1823,  and  by  Council  of  the  16th  day  of  July, 
the  said  order  'nx  Council  bearing  1827,  (so  iar  as  the  such  last 
-dale  the  27th  day  of  July,  1826,  mentioned  order  relates  to  the 
was  pleased  to  ordei  that  there  said  United  Stales,)  shall  be,  and 
should  be  charged  on  all  vessels  of  the  same  are  hereby,  respectively 
the  said  United  States  which  revoked :  And  His  Majesty  doth 
should  enter  any  of  the  ports  of  further,  by  the  advice  aforesaid, 
His  Majesty's  possessions  in  the  and  in,  pursuance  of  the  powers 
West  Indies  or  America,  with  ar-  aforesaid,  declare  that  the  ships  of 
tuples  of  the  growUi,  produce,  or  and  belonging  to  the  United  States 
manufacture  of  the  said  States,  of  America  may  import  from  the 
certain  duties  of  tonnage  and  of  United  States  aforesaid,  into  the 
customs  therein  particularly  speci-  British  possessions  abroad,  goods 
fied :  And  whereas  it  hath  been  the  produce  of  those  States,  and 
made  to  appear  to  His  ftkjesty  m  may  export  goods  fixmi  the  Brit- 
Council  that  the  restrictions  here-  ish  possessions  abroad,  to  be  car- 
tofore  iipaposed  by  the  laws  of  the  ried  to  any  foreign  country  wbat- 
United  States  aforesaid  upon  Brit-  ever. 

ish  vessds  navigating  between  And  the  Right  Honorable  the 
the  said  States  and  His  Majesty's  Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Ma- 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  jesty's  Treasury,  and  the  Right 
America  have  been  repealed,  and  Honorable  Sir  George  Murray, 
that  the  discriminating  duties  of  one  of  His  Majesty^s  principd 
tonnage  and  of  customs  heretpfore  Secretaries  of  State,  are  to  give 
imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  said  the  necessary  directions  herein,  as 
United  Slates  upon  British  vessels  to  them  may  respective^  apper- 
and  their  caigoes,  entermg  the  tain. 
ports  of  the  said  ^ates  from  His  Jas.  Bullis. 

igesty's  said  possessioB^  hare  c<«nca  aTce^^fhaH, 

aleo  099n  repealed ;  and  that  the  Not.  k,  1830. 
11 
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Prtitnt  and  proposed  Import  Duties  m  ike 

TABLE  OP  DUTIES  on  eeiUin  uticlM  oTprovisloMyUMl  ofwottdud 
pradoetioo,  or  MMulkotQro  of  the  lUoitod  ginfdom,  Mr  of  uj  British 
broofht  by  m«,  or  by  inland  owriafo  or  nnTifmtioo,  into  the  MToml  Britiah 

1.  SOUTH£RN  COLONIES. 

ImporUd  or  broocfat  into  the  Britifh  ponoMioa*  on  the  continent 
of  Booth  Amerien,  or  in  the  Wool  Indiee,  the  Behena  aMi  Ber- 
moda  island*  iaeloded,  rix. 

FaoTisions,  tie. 

Wheat,  the  bushel 

Wheat,  imported  from  the  northern  ooloniee  -    -    - 

Wheat  floor,  the  barrel. 

Wheat  imported  from  the  northern  colonies,  except 

NewfonikUand, - 

Bread  or  biscuit,  the  owt. 

Floor  or  meal,  not  of  wheat,  the  barrrel,  -  .  .  - 
Peas,  beans,  rye,  oalavanees,  oats,  banej,  Indian 

oom,  the  miahel, 

Rice,  the  100  lbs.  net  weight, 

liye  stock, 

Lumnn,  vis. 

Shinffles,  not  beinff  more  than  12  inches  in  length, 
the  1000,  -   TT "    : 

Shingles,  imported  from  the  northern  colonies,  - 
Shingles  being  more  than  13  inches  in  length,the  1000, 
Shingles  imported  from  the  northern  colonies,  -  ^ 
Stayes  and  headings,  fit : 

red  oak,  the  1000, 

white  eak,  the  1000, 

impoited  mm  the  northern  oolonies,  •    -    - 

Wood  hoops,  the  1000, 

imoorted  from  the  northern  colonies,  -    -    - 

White,  yellow,  and  pitch  pine  lumber,  the  1000  foot, 

of  one  inch  thick,  ........... 

White,  jellow,  and  pitch  pine  lumber,  imported  fit>m 

the  northern  colonies, 

Other  wood  and  lumber,  the  1000  feet  of  1  inch  thick, 
ijbported  from  tne  northern  oolonies,  ... 

2.  NORTHERN   COLONIES. 
Imported  or  bcoqght  into  the  Britiah  poaseeiiooi  in  N.  America. 
PaoTisioirt,  Tix. 

Wheat,  the  bushel, 

Wheat  flour,  the  barrel, 

[Maj  be  wareh(Mised,  withooi  payaient  of  dstf,  fyt  ezpoiUtion 
to  the  Bontbera  eolonies.l 

Bread  or  biscuit,  the  ewt. 

Floor  and  meal,  not  of  wheat,  the  barrel,  .... 

Peas,  beans,  rye,  calaraneea,  oats,  barley,  Indian 

com,  the  bushel, 

Rice,  tlielOOIbs.net  weight, 

LiTO  stock, 

Notx.~Bt  act  ft.  CUotge  IT. «.  114,  f^^  nd  ^eteab,  amoat 
other  thm«a,  fit  and  neseasary  fcr  the  British  isherieii^AMeffea, 
and  imported  in  British  ships  into  the  place  at  or  torn  wben^ 
the  fishery  is  carried  on,  are  doty  ftee. 

I«iiUB,Tia.* 

Shingles, 

StaTCs. 

Wood  noops, 

White,  yeflow,  and  pitch  pine  lumber,  the  1000  feet 

of  1  inch  thick, 

Other  wood  and  lumber,  the  1000  feet, 


Colonies, 

beinc.the 


£  9.    d, 

0  10 

0  10 

0  5    0 

0  10 

0  10 

0  2    6 

0  0    7 

0  2    6 
10  per  cent. 


0  7  0 
duty  free. 

0  14  0 
duty  free. 

0  15  0 
0  12    6 

duty  ft«e. 
0    5    3 

duty  free. 

110 

0  5  3 
18  0 
0    7    0 


0  10 

0  6    0 

0  16 

0  2    6 

0  0    7 

0  3    6 

duty  free. 


dutyfree, 
dut^  free, 
dnt/  ftee. 

110 
16    0 


£     9.    d. 
0    12 
duty  free. 
0     6    0 

dutyfree. 
datyfiM. 
duty  free. 


duty 
duty  five, 
duty  free. 


0  10    6 
duty  free. 
110 
duty  free. 


! 


0  18  9 


duty 

0  7  10 
dutyfree 

1  U    6 


duty 
1116 
duty  freeu 


dutyfree. 
0    5    0 


dvtyfiee 

duty  ~ 


dutyfree, 
duty  free, 
duty  free. 


doty  free, 
dutyfree, 
dutyfree. 

• 

dutyfree, 
duty  free. 
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Documents  concerning  the  Rdationi  between  the   United  States 

and  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians. 

Indian   Talk. — From  the  Presi-  each  other  to  live  in  harmooy  and 

dent  of  the  United  States  to  the  peace.     Your  game  is  destroyed, 

Creek   Indians,    through    Col  and  many  of  your  people  will  not 

'  Crcsoeii.  ^^ipJ^  ^^^  ^jy  ^y^^  earth.     Beyond 

Friends  jlhd  Brothers  :  By  the  great  river  Mississippi,  where 

permission   of  the  Great    Spirit  a  part  of  your  nation  has  gone, 

above,  and  the  voice  of  the  peo-  your  father  has  provided  a  coun- 

ple,  I  have  been  made  President  try  large  enough  for  all  of  you, 

of  the  United  States,   and   now  and  he  advises  you  to  remove  to 

speak  to  you  as  your  father  and  it.     There  your  white   brothers 

friend,  and  request  you  to  listen,  will  not  trouble  you ;   they  will 

Your  warriors  have  known  me  have  no  cjaim  to  the  land,  and 

long.    You  know  I  love  my  white  you  can  live  upon  it,  you  and  all 

and  red    children,   and   always  your  children,  as  long  as  the  grass 

speak  vrith  a  straight,  and   not  grows  or  the  water  runs,  in  peace 

with  a  forked  tongue ;  that  I  have  and  plenty.    It  will  be  yours  for- 

alwavs  told  you  the  truth.     I  now  ever.     For  the  improvements  in 

speak  to  you  as  to  my  children,  the  country  where  you  now  live, 

in  the  language  of  truth  —  Listen,  and  for  all  the  stock  which  you 

Your  bad  men  have  made  my  cannot  take  with  you,  your  father 

heart  sicken  and  bleed   by  the  will  pay  you  a  fair  price, 
marder  of  one  of  my  white  child-       In  my  talk  to  you  in  the  Creek 

ren  in  Georgia.      Our  peaceful  nation,  many  years  ago,  I   told 

mother  earth  has  been  stained  by  you  of  this  new  country,  where 

the  blood  of  the  white  man,  and  you    might  be   preserved   as  a 

calls  for  the  punishment   of  hb  greatnation,  and  where  your  white 

mtirderers,    whose   surrender   is  brothers  would  not  disturb  you. 

now  demanded  under  the  solemn  In  that  country  your  Father,  the 

obligation   of    the   treaty   which  President,  now  promises  to  pro- 

your  Chiefs  and  warriors  in  coun-  tect  you,  to  feed  you,  and  to  shield 

oil  have  agreed  to.    To  prevent  you  from  all  encroachment.  Where 

the  spilling  of  more  blood,  you  you  now  live,  your  white  brqfhers 

must    surrender   the  murderers,  have   always   claimed  the   land, 

and    restore    the  property  they  The  land  beyond  the  Mississippi 

have  taken.     To  preserve  peace,  belongs  to  the  President,  and  to 

you  must  comply  with  your  own  none  else ;  and  he  'will  give  it  to 

treaty.  you  forever. 

Friends  and  Brothers,  listen  :  My  children,  listen.  Hie  late 
Where  you  now  are,  you  and  my  murder  of  one  of  my  white  child- 
white  children   are  too  near  to  ren  in  Georgia,  shows  you  that 
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you  and  they  are  too  Dear  to  each  Tkt   Secr^wy  tf    TF«r   t^  lir 

other.     These  bad  men  must  be  Ckeroku   Dekgattam. 

now  delivered  up,  and  sufier  the  DepvtmeiitofWsr^i 

penalties  of  the  law  for  the  blood  April  18, 1829.  *  5 

they  have  shed.  To  Mmp».  Joha  Rom^  RielMrd  Tcvto, 

I  have  sent  my  agent ^,  f^^^J**  Gunter,aiid  wuu«mS.fc«^ 

J              r  •      J  /-«  1    ^          11  ^y»  Cherokee  Delegation. 

and  your  friend  Col.  CroweU,  to 

demand   the    surrender  of   the  Frubno?     Aifi>    Bjeu>thsbs  : 
imirderers,  and  to  consult  with  Your  letter  of  the  17cfaofFefafB- 
you  upon  the  subject  of  your  re-  ary  addressed  to  the  kte  Secre- 
moving  to  tb«  land  I  have  pro*  tary  of  War,  has  been  broagfat  to 
vided  for  you  west  of  the  Missis-  the   notice  of   this  Departooeiit, 
sippii  b  order  that  my  white  and  since  the  coomunicatioii  made  lo 
red  children  may  live  in  peace,  you  on  the  lltb  inst.  aod  haviag 
and   that   the  land    may  not  be  conversed  freejy  and  fuUj  wiA 
stained    with    the   blood  of  my  the  President  of  the  United  States^ 
cbiMren  again.     I  have  instructed  I  am  directed  by  him  to  sabttk 
Col.  Crowell  to  speak  the  truth  the  following  as  the  views  which 
to  you,  and  to  assure  you,  that  ^e  entertained,  in  reference  le 
your  Father,  the  President,  will  the  subjecu  which  you  h«ve  sub- 
deal  fairly  uid  justly  with  you ;  mitted  for  consideration, 
and  while  be  feels  a  Father's  love  You  state  that '  the  JjBgisLmme 
for  you,  that  he  advises  your  whole  of  Georgia,   in   defiance  of  the 
nation  to  go  to  the  place  where  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
he  can    protect  and  foster  you.  most  solemn    treaties    exisdng,' 
Should  any  incline  to  remain  and  have  extended  a  jurisdietion  over 
come  under  the  laws  of  Alabama,  your  nation,  to  take  efiect  in  Jine, 
land  will  be  laid  off  for  theoQi  1830.     That  'your  nation  bad 
and  their  families  in  fee.  no  voice  in  the  formation  of  the 
My  children  listen.     My  white  oonfederacy  of  the  Union,   and 
children  in  Alabama  have  extend-  has  ever  been  unshackled  with 
ed  their  law  over  your  country,  the  laws  of   individual    States, 
If  you  remain  in  it,  you  must  be  because   independent  of  them;' 
subject  to  that  law.     If  you  re-  and  that  consequendy  this  act  of 
move  across  the  Mississippi,  you  Georgia  is  to  be  viewed  'in  no 
will  be  subject  to  your  own  laws,  other  light  than  a  wanton  asui|tt- 
and  the  care  of  your  Father  the  tion  of  power,  guarantied  to  no 
President.    You  will  be  treated  State,  neidier  by  the  commoolaw 
with  kindness,  and  the  land  will  of  the  land,  nxx  hy  the  laws  of 
be  yours  forever.             '  nature.' 

Friends  and  Brothers,   listen.  To  all  this,  there  is  a  plain  and 

This  is  a  straight  and  good  talk,  obvious  answer,  deducible  from 

It  is  for  your  nation's  good,  and  the  known  history  of  the  country. 

your  Father  requests  you  to  hear  During  the  war  of  the  Revoiute, 

his  counsel.  your  nation  was  the  friend  and 

Andrew  Jackson.  ally  of.Grreat  Britain:    e  power 

March  93, 1889.  which  then  claimed  entire  sove* 
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reignty  within  the  limits  of  what  of  Hopewell,  conceded  to  your 
constituted    the   thirteen  United  nation.     The  soil,  and  the  use  of 
States.      By  the  Declaration  of  it,  were  suffered  to  remain  with 
Independence,  and,  subsequently,  you,  while  the  sovereignty  abided 
(he  treaty  of  1783,  all  the  rights  precisely  where  it  did  before,  in 
of  sovereignty  pertaining  to  Great  those  States  within  whose  limits 
Britain  became  vested  respectively  you  were  situated, 
in  ^original  States  of  the  Union,  Subsequent  to  this,  your  peo- 
including    North    Carolina   and  pie  were  at  enmity  with  the  United 
Greorgia,  within  whose  territorial  States,  and  waged  a  war  upon 
limits,  as  defined  and  known,  your  our  frontier  settlements;  a  dura- 
nation  was  then  situated.    If,  as  ble  peace  was  not  entered   into 
is  the  case,  you  have  been  per-  with  you  until    1791.      At  that 
mkted  to  abide  on  your  own  lands  period  a  good  understanding  ob- 
from  that  period  to  the  present,  tained,  hostilities  ceased,  and  by 
enjojong  the    right  of   soil  and  the  treaty  made  and  concluded, 
pnvilege  to  hunt,  it  is  not  thence  your  nation  was  placed  under  the 
to  be  inferred,  that  this  was  any-  protection  of   our    Government, 
thing  more    than    a    permission  and  a  guarantee  given,  favorable 
growbg  out  of   compacts   with  to  the  occupancy  and  possession 
your  nation;  nor  is  it  a  circum-  of  your  country.    But  the  United 
stance  whence  now  to  deny  to  States,  always  mindful  of  the  au- 
tbose  States  the  exercise  of  their  thority  of  the  States,  even  when 
original  sovereignty.  treating  for  what  was  so  much  de- 
ID  the  ]rear  1785,  three  vears  sired,  peace  with  their  red  broth- 
after  the  independence   of  the  ers,  forbore  to  offer  a  guarantee  ad- 
Stotes,  which  compose  this  Union,  verse  to  the  sovereignQr  of  Geor- 
had  been  acknowledsed  by  Great  gia.    They  could  not  do  so ;  they 
Britab,  a  treaty  at  HopeweU  was  had  not  the  power, 
ooocluded  with  your  nation  by  At  a  more  recent  period,  to  wit, 
the  United  States.  .  The  emphatic  in  1802,  the  State  of  Georgia,  de- 
language  it    contains    cannot  be  fining  her  own  proper  limits,  ceded 
mistaken,  comm^icing  as  follows :  to  the  United  States  all  her  western 
—  ^The  commissioners  plenipo-  territory  upon  a  condition,  which 
tentiaries  of  the  United  States  in  was  accepted,  '  that  the  United 
Congress  assembled,  give  peace  States  shall,  at  their  own  expense, 
to  all  the  Cherokees,  and  receive  extinguish  for  the  use  of  Georgia, 
diem  into  iavor  and  protection  of  as  early  as    the   same    can    be 
die  United  States  of  America.'  peaceably  obtained  on  reasonable 
It  proceeds  then  to  allot  and  to  terms,  the  Indian  title  to  all  the 
define  your  limits  and  your  hunt-  lands  within  the  State  of  Georgia.' 
ing  grounds.    You  were  secured  Sh^  did  not  ask  the  military  arm  of 
in  the  privilege  of  pursumg  the  the  Crovemment  to  be  employed, 
game  and   from    encroachments  but  in  her  mildness  and  torbear- 
hj  the  whites.    No  right,   how-  ance,  only,  that  the  soil  might  be 
ever,  save  a  mere  possessory  one,  yielded  to  her,  so  soon  as  it  could 
is,  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  peaceably  be    obtabed,  and  on 
11* 
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reasonable  termi.    In  f  eblioa  to  Georgw  cannot,  aod  ou^  not,  to 

sovereignty,  ootbiog  is  said  of  or  claim  tbe  exercise  of  sacfa  povcr 

hiotad  at  ia  the  compact ;  aor  was  — *wbat  akeroetive  is  then  prnswm 

it  oecessaiy  or  even  pmper,  as  ed?  Inrephr,aUQwraeto€aUyMV 

both  tbe  parties  to  tbe  agreeoMot  attention    for  a  loomeiiC  to  tbe 

well  kaeWf  that  it  was  a  right  grave  character  of   the  oourae 

which  already  existed  in  tbe  State  wbicbttndera  mistaken  view  of 

in  virtue  of  tbe  declaration  of  our  your  own  rights,  you  desire  tbia 

independence,  and  of  the  treaty  governMieot  to  adopt.      It  is  do 

of  178^  aftenvards  concluded,  leas  than  an  invitatioa  that  she 

These  things  have  been  made  shall  step  forward  to  arrest  tbe 

known  lo  you  frankly  and  after  constitutional  acts  of  an  iode- 

tbe  most  iriendly  manner ;  and  pent  StatOi  exerciaed  within  ber 

particularly  at  the  making  of  the  own  limits.-*— SbouU  this  be  done 

treaty  with  your  nation  in  1817,  and  Georgia  persist  ia  tbe  mnin- 

when  a  portion  of  your  people  tenanoe  of  her  rights  and  ber 

stipulated  to  remove  to  the  west  autkuri^,  tbe  oonseqnenees  rtif^t 

of  the  Mississippi ;  and  yet  it  is  be  that  the  act  would  piove  in* 

aUed^,  ia  your  commuoicatkHi  jurious  lo  us,  and,  in  all  probability 

to  this  department,  thai  you  have  ruinousto you.    The  ssmrdmigbt 

*  been  unshackled  with  the  laws  be  looked  to  as  tbe  arbiter  in  such 

of  individual  States,  because  inde*  an  interference.     But  dus  can 

pendent  of  them.'  never  be  done.    Hie  President 

Tbe  course  you  have  pursued  cannot  and  will  not  begidk  yon 

of  establishing  an  independent,  widi  such  an  expectation.    Tbe 

subtstantive    goverameot,    within  arms  of  thb  country  can  never 

tbe  territorial  limits  of  tbe  State  be  employed  to  stay  any  State  of 

of  Georgia,  adverse  to  her  will  this  Union  from  tbe  exeieise  of 

and  contrary  to  ber  consent,  has  those  legitimate    powns  wUeh 

been  the  immediate  cause  which  attach  aad  bekxig  to  their  aove* 

has  induced  her  to  depart  from  reign  character.    An  interference 

the  forbearance  she  has  so  long  to  the  extent  of  afibrding  yon 

practised ;    and  in  virtue  of  her  protection,  and  tbe  oeoupancy  of 

authority,  as  a  sovereign,  ind^peo-  your  soil,  is  what  b  demanded  of 

dent  State,  to  extend  over  your  the  justice  of  this  country,  and 

country  her  legislative  enactments,  will  not  be  whbhrid;  yot  indo- 

wbich  she  and  every  Stale  eas-  iug  this,  tbe  rigttt  of  pomitting 

braced  in  the  confederacy,  from  to  you  tbe  enjoyment  m  a  sepa* 

1783  to  the  present  time,  when  rate  Goivemment  witbm  tbe  Cinils 

their  independence  was  acknow-  of  a  State,  and  of  denying  tbe  ex- 

ledged  and  admitted,   possessed  erctse  of  sovemignQr  to  tbat  State 

the  power  to  dp,  apart  from  any  widiio  ber  own  limitB,  cannot  be  ad- 

autbori^,  or  opposing  interference  mitted.     It  is  not  within  the  range 

by  tbe  General  Government.  of  powers  granted  by  dM  Sta^ 

Bitt  suppose,  and  it  is  suggested  to  tbe  General  GovenuMnti  and 

merely  for  tbe  purpose  of  awaken-  therefore  not  within  its  compeieo- 

iag  your  better  judgment,  that  cy  to  be  exerciaed. 
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In  this  view  of  the  curoum^  fieiiled  aot  to  warn  them  of  the 
stances  connected  with  your  ep-  cODsequences  which  would  result 
plication,  it  becoaaes  proper  to  to  them  from  residing  witbb  the 
remark  that  no  remedy  can  be  limits  of  sovereign  States, 
perceived,  except  that  which  fre-  He  holds  to  them  now  no  other 
qoently  heretotoe  has  been  sub-  language  than  that  which  he  has 
BEUtted  for  your  consideration-*- a  heretofore  employed ;  and,  in 
removal  beyond  the  Mississippi,  doing  so,  ieels'  convinced  that  he 
where  alone  can  be  asmired  to  is  pointing  out  that  course  which 
you  protectbn  and  peace.  It  humanity  and  a  just  regard  for 
miMt  be  obvious  to  you,  and  the  the  interest  of  the  Indian  wUl  be 
President  has  instructed  me  to  found  to  sanction.  In  the  view 
bring  it  to  your  candid  and  sen-  entertained  by  him  of  thb  impor-* 
Otis  eoosideratioa,  that  to  continue  tant  matter,  there  b  but  a  single 
where  von  are,  within  the  territo-  alternative — to  yield  to  the  oper- 
rial  limits  of  an  independent  Sti^  ation  of  those  laws  which  6e(M*gia 
can  promise  you  oottuag  but  in-  claims,  and  has  a  right  to  extend 
temiptioQ  and  disquietude.  Be-  throughout  her  own  limits,  or  to 
yoad  the  Afisdssippi  your  pros-  remove,  and  by  associating  with 
poets  will  be  dimrent.  Thare  your  brothers  beyond  the  Missis- 
yoa  will  6iMi  no  conflicting  inter-  sippi,  to  become  again  united  as 
ests.  The  United  States'  power  one  nation,  carrying  along  with 
and  sovereignty,  uncontrolled  by  you  that  protection  which,  there 
the  high  authcurity  of  State  juris-  situated,  it  will  be  in  the  power 
diction,  and  resting  on  its  own  of  the  Government  to  extend, 
energies,  will  be  able-  to  say  to  The  Indians. being  thus  brought 
you,  ia  the  language  of  your  own  together  at  a  distance  irom  their 
nation,  *  the  soil  shall  be  yours,  white  brothers,  will  be  relieved 
while  the  trees  grow  or  the  streams  from  very  many  of  those  inter- 
ma.'  But,  situated  where  you  ruptions  which,  «tuated  as  they 
now  are,  be  cannot  hold  to  you  are  at  present,  are  without  remedy, 
suob  lai^age,  or  consent  to  be-  The  Government  of  the  United 
guile  you  by  inspiring  in  your  States  will  then  be  able  to  exer- 
bosoms  hopes  and  expectiiions  cise  over  than  a  paternal  and 
which  cannot  be  realised.  Jus-  superintending  care,  to  happier 
tice  and  friendly  feelings  cherished  advantage;  to  stay  encroach- 
towardsour  red  brethren  of  the  meats,  and  preserve  them  in  peace 
forest,  demand  that,  in  aU  our  and  amity  with  each  other :  while, 
intercourse,  frankness  should  be  with  the  aid  of  schools,  a  hope 
maiaCaiBed.  may  be  indulged  that,  ere  long, 

The  President  desires  me  to  industry  and  refinement  will  take 

say,  that  the  feelings  entertained  the    pkce    of  those  wandering 

by  him  towards  your  people,  are  haUts  now  so  peculiar  to  the  In- 

of  the  most  frigidly  kind ;  and  dian  character,  the  tendency  of 

that,  b  the  intercourse  heretofore,  which  is  to  impede  them  in  their 

in  past  times,  so  frequently  had  march  to  civilization, 

with  the  Chiefe  of  your  nation,  he  Re^MCting  the  intrusions  on 
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your  lands  submitted  also  for  con-  the  United  States,  wfaicb  condod- 

sideration,  it  b  sufficient  to  remark,  ed  the  war  of  our  revolatioo,  die 

that  of  these  the  Department  had  powers  of  goTemmeot,   and  the 

already  been  advised,  and  instruc-  rights  to  soil  which  had  prerious- 

tions  have  been  forwarded  to  the  hr  been  in  Great  Britaio,  passed 

Agent  of  the  Cherokees,  direct-  aefinitively  to^those  States  ;  that 

ing  him  to  cause  their  removal ;  the  United  States,  or  the  several 

and  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  that,  on  States,  have  a  clear  tide  to  al 

this  matter,  all  cause  for  future  lands  within  the  bocmdarj  Gaes 

complaint  will  cease  and  the  order  described  in  the  treaty,  sobject 

prove  effectual.    With  great  re-  only  to  the  Indian  right  of  occu- 

spect,  your  friend,  pancy.     Such,  it  is  said,  abo,  is 

John  H.  Eaton.  the  doctrine  which  has  been  beU 

,  by  the  various  European  nadoos, 

Opinion  of  the  Attomey-general  as  who   acqumd   territory  on   thb 

to  the  right  acquired  to  the  soil  continent,  and  who  have  all  as- 

under  existing  Treaties  vfith  the  serted  their  right  to  the  soil,  by 

Cherokees,  making  grants    of  hmds   wfaicfa 

Office  of  the  Attoraey-ffenena  U.  S.  >  were  yet  in  the  possession  of  In- 

Maroh  10,  l89o.  >  dian  tribes.     Such,  I  have  to  re- 

SiR :  The  question  which  you  mark,  will  moreover  be  fomd  to 

propose,  relates  to  the  condidon  be  the  spirit  of  the  several  cora- 

of  those  lands  within  the  Chero-  pacts  entered  into  with  this  piF> 

kee  hundng  grounds,  the  improve-  ticular  tribe,  if  these  are  carendly 

mentson  which,  having  been  paid  considered  and  general  expres- 

for  by  the  United   States,  the  sions    are    interacted    as    tbey 

lands  themselves  have  been  aban-  should  be,  by  a  referedce  to  prm- 

doned  by  the  individual  occupants,  ciples  which  had  been   already 

who  have  emigrated  to  the  west-  settled    in    previous   sdpaktioos 

ward.    The  inquiry  renders  ne-  with  them,  or  which  necessarily 

cessary  an  examination  of  those  grew  out  of  the  relatkms  between 

doctrines  whfeh  relate  to  the  tide  a  civilized  con^munity,  and  the 

of  this  Indian  tribe  to  the  land  savage  tribes  which  rove  withm 

which  it  occupies,  and  of  our  re-  the  limits  of  its  jurisdicdon  and 

ladons  to  them,  as  these  may  have  sovereignty. 

been  afiected  by  the  treaties  or       In  the  first  treaty  wididus  tribe, 

compacts  which  have  been  ente^-  that  concluded  at  HopeweH,  they 

ed  into  with  them.  are  manifesdy  considered  as  a 

In  the  very  elaborate  opinion  conquered  people,  and  the  terms 

delivered  by  chief  justice  Mar-  of  that  instrument  clearly  indicate 

shall,  in  the  case  of  Johnson  vs.  the  recognition  of  die  princi]^ 

JUcIntoshj  re-affirming  the  doc-  adverted  to  by  the  SupreroeCourt, 

trine  asserted  in    Fletcher  and  in  the  case  oi  Johnson  and  McB^ 

Peckf  and  speaking  of  the  lands  toshj  that  a  conoueror  prescrSies 

in  the  occupancy  of  the  Indian  the  limits  of  the  right  of  conquest; 

tribes,  it  is  declared,  that,  by  the  and  that  the  limitations  which  ho- 

treaQr  between  Great  Britain  and  maniQr,  fortifying  itsetf  by  usage, 
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imposes   tipcm  civilised  naticuui,  treaty  show,  that,  like  the  gift  of 

cauoot  be  applied  and  enforced  ia  peace,   it   was  ao  act  of  mere 

relatioa  to  a  savage  tribe.  grace  on  the  part  of  the  United 

The  instrument  conimences  by  otates,  by  which  a  base  and  de- 

thiB  emphatic  declaration :    the  terminable  bterest  was  conceded, 

cpoaraissioners  plenipotentiary  of  in  the  lands  which  were  assigned 

the  United  States,  Sic,  &c,  give  to  them.     The  fourth  article  of 

peace  to  all  the  Cherokeea,  and  this  instrument  declares,  that  the 

receive  them  intq  the  favor  and  boundary  allotted  to  the  Chero- 

protection  of  the  United  States  of  kees  hr  their  hunting  ground$ 

America,  on  the  foUomng  con--  between  the  said  Indians  and  the 

ditions.  United  States,  within  the  UmUt  of 

The  tribe  was  no  longer  in  that  the  United  States  of  America^  is, 

state,  in  which,  as  an  independent  and  shall  be.  Sec,  be.    The  ter- 

and  uDcooquered  naiioo,  it  could  ritory  thus  described,  was  then 

stipulate    for    itself,  chat    there  allotted  by  the  will  of  the  con-* 

should    be   peace  between  the  queror ;  it  was  so  allotted  as  mere 

United  States  and  its  people ;  but  hunting  grounds^  over  which  the 

only  in  a  condition  to  receive  this  tribe  was  free  to  rove  in  pursuit  of 

as  a  boon  resulting  from  the  mere  their  game,  without  conferring  on 

grace  of  the  conqueror.    It  was  them  any  perananent  interest  ia 

a    booo    which   was    moreover  the  soil  itself,  the  fee  in  which  re- 

gnuited  ofi    such  conditions  as  mained  in  the  State  within  whose 

could  only  have  been  imposed  on  jurisdictional  limits  it  was ;   and 

a  conquered  and  uncivilized  peo-  these  hunting  pounds  were  ac- 

pie*    They  ^^re  required  to  re*  knovdedged  taoe  within  the  sove-^ 

slore  aU  prisoners  and  property  reign  limits  of  the  United  Staies^ 

taken  by  them  during  the  war,  Such  were  the  terms  which  the 

and  to  do  homage  to  the  United  United  States,  in  the  exercise  of 

States,  by  acknowledging  them-  the  rights  of  conquest,   and  of 

selves  under  the  protection  of  this  those  acquired  under  the  treaty  of 

govemroeot,   and   by    expressly  1783,  with  Great  Britain,  imposed 

alHuring     all    other    protection,  upon  the  Cberokees ;  and  it  was 

When   they  had  thus  humbled  upon  these  conditbns  that  the 

themselves  before  their  conquer-  tribe  agreed  to  accept,  and  to  re- 

or,  ami  it  becaoie  necegsary  to  tain  possession  of  the  lands  which 

asstga  to  them  a  country,  in  which  'Were  thus  assigned  or  allotted  to 

they  might  dwell,  this  was  not  them.    The  principle  thus  deci- 

dooe  by  marking  out  to  them  the  sively   settled   by  the   treaty  of 

limits  0^  a  domain,  which  should  Hopewell,    is    fundamental.     It 

be  appropriated  to  them  ia  fee,  or  constitutes  the  basis  of  all  subse- 

by  any  other  determinate  title,  quent  stipulations,  and  furnishes 

and  which,  separated  from  the  me  key  hy  which  they  are  to  be 

United  Stalae,  should  be  cireum-  interpreted.    When,  tfaereibre,  in 

soHhed  by  limits  wbk^h  each  par-  the  subsequent  treaty  of  Halston^ 

w  should  be  bound  to  respect,  the  United  States  solemnly  guar-* 

On  the  contrary,  the  terms  of  the  aaty  to  the  Cherokees,  the  lands 
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not  thereby  ceded,  tbe  stipulation  make  known  to  him  their  wish  to 
must  be  understood  with  refer-  continue  the   hunter   life.     Tbe 
ence  to  tbe  interest,  which  by  tbe  deputations  from  tbe  upper  towns, 
treaty  of  HiopewtUj  they  had  in  requested  from  him  the  estahluh- 
these  lands;  which   it  has  been  men^ofoatvmonltn^  between  tbe 
seen  was  such,  and  no  more,  as  upper  and  lower  towns,  for  tbe 
an  allotment  of  them  for  hunting  purpose,  by  thus  contracting  thetr 
grounds^  could  create.     In   the  society  within  narrow  limits,  of 
treaty  afterwards  entered  into  at  beginning  the    establishment    of 
TeUieOy  the  continuing  force  and  fixed  laws  and  a  regular  govern* 
obligation  of  this  treaty  is  recog-  ment.     Those   from   tbe    lower 
nised :  for  the  second  article  ex-  towns  alleged  the  scarcity  of  game 
pressly  stipulates,  that  the  treaties  where  they  then  lived,  and  made 
subsisting  between  the  contracting  known  their  wish  to  remove  he- 
parties,  are  acknowledged  to  be  yond  the  Mississippi  river,  on  some 
of  full  and  operating  force ;  to-  vacant  land  of  the  United  States, 
gether  with  the  construction  and'  In  the  early  part  of  the  socceed- 
asage  under  their  respective  arti-  ing  year,  the  President  replied  to 
cles,   and   so  to  continue;   and  these  ^applications,  expressing  the 
that  treaty  is  declared  to  be  addi-  wiUingness  of  the  government,  as 
tional  to,  and  to  form  a  part  of,  far,  as  could  be  reasonably  asked, 
the  treaties  already  subsisting  be-  to  satisfy  tbe  wishes  of  both ;  as- 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  suring  to   those  who  should  re- 
Charc&ees.     A  like  recognition  main,  its  patronage,  aid,  and  good 
of  the  continued  force  of  former  neighborhood ;    and    giving     to 
treaties,  is  also  found  in  the  se-  those  who  wished  to  remove,  per- 
cond  treaty  concluded  at  TeHico,  mission  to  examine  the  country 
on  the  25th  October,  1 805.    Ex-  on  the  Arkansas  and  White  rivers, 
cept  then  as  they  were  modified  with  a  promise  to  exchange  it  for 
by  the  stipulations  of  succeeding  a  just  portion  of  that  which  they 
treaties,   these  earlier  compacts  should  leave.    These  transactions 
continue  in  force  at  the  present  are  in  the  same  spirit  which  die- 
day.    We  may  pass,  therefore,  tated  the  treaties  to  which  we 
to  those  treaties  which  relate  to  have    referred.    They    are  the 
tbe  emigration  of  the  Cherokees  applications  of  a  dependent  tribe, 
to  the  lands  west  of  the  Mississip-  to  a  nation  whose  protection  they 
pi,  which  give  rise  to  your  inquiry,  invoked,  and  whose  right  to  regu- 
As  early  as  in  the  fall  of  the  late  their  concerns  diey  recog- 
year  1808,  two  deputations,  the  nised.     They  are  registered  in  the 
one  from  the  upper,  the  other  compact  of  1817,  which  was  en- 
from  the  lower  Cherokee  towns,  tered  into  to  give  efiect  to  them, 
presented  themselves  at  Washrag-       Among  other  provisions  of  that 
ton,  the  first  to   declare  to  the  instrument,  it  supulated   for  the 
President  their  desire  to  engage  payment  by  the  United  States  'to 
in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  those  emigrants,  whose  improve- 
civilized  life,  in  the  country  they  ments  should  add  real  value  to 
then  occupied;  tbe  second,  to  their  lands,  a  full  valuation  for 
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the  same,  to  be  ascertained  hj  a  not  tbe  United  States  succeed  to 

commissioner  to  be  appointed  by  tbb  title  of  occupancy  ?    They 

the    President    of    the    United  had  the  right  to   designate  whe 

States.'      For  all  improvements  should  occupy  the  lands  on  which 

which  added  real  value  to   the  the  improvements  were,  for  which 

lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  they  had  paid  to  the  emigrants^ 

by  that  treaty,  they  agreed  to  pay  either  by  exchanging  them  with 

in  like  manner, '  or,  m  lieu  there-  those  who  abandoned  improved 

of  to  give  in  exchange  improve-  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  ter- 

ments  which  the  emigrants  may  ritory,  ceded  to    them   by  that 

leavey  and  for    which  they  are  treaty,  or  by  leasing  them  through 

to  receive  pay.'*      This  compact  the  agent,  to  such  persons  as  they 

moreover  provided  '  that  all  those  might  think  proper, 

improvements,  left    by  the  emi-  For  whom  then  did  the  United 

nrants  within  the  bounds  of  the  States  acquire  this  right,  whatever 

Cherokee  nation,  east  of  the  Mis-  it  was,  tolands  withb  the  limits  of 

sissippi    river,     which   add  real  a  particular  State  i  If  it  be  an- 

value  to  the  lands,  and  for  which  swered  ^br  themsdveij  the  inquiry 

the  United  States  shall  give  a  con-  is,  by  what  authority  could  they 

sideration,  and  not  so  exchanged,  acquire  a  tide  to  suchlands^witb- 

shall  be  rented  to  the  Indians,  out  the  consent  of  the  State  within 

&c,  &C,  until   surrendered  to  the  whose  limits  they  are  ^  and  again, 

nation  or  by  the  nation.'     It  was  were  they  not  expressly  bound  by 

also  agreed,  *  that  tbe  said  Chero-  the  articles  of  cession  between  the 

kee  nation  shall  not  be  called  up-  United  States  and  Georgia,  of  the 

on  for  any  part  of  the  considera-  24th  April,  1802,  to  extinguish  the 

tioQ  paid  for  said  improvements  at  Indian  title  ^for  the  use  of  Geor^ 

any  luture  perk)d.'  gia  V    If  extinguished,  did  not 

The  United  States,  by  force  of  the  right,  whatever  it  was,  which 

this  treaty,  and  in  consideration  was  acquired,  instantly  enure  to 

of  the  payments  made  in  pursu-  the  benefit  of  Greorgia,  as  weU 

ance  of  it,   became  land-holders  because  the  United  States  had  no 

in  the  Cherokee  nation,  within  the  right,    without   the    consent    of 

limits  of  those  boundaries  which  Greorgia,  to  acquire  donation  with- 

were    yet  reserved  to  them  as  in  the  limits  ol  that  State,  as  be- 

hunting  grounds.      They   were  cause  she  had  solemnly  stipulated, 

authorized  by  this  agreement  to  and  for  a  valuable  consideration 

exchange  the  lands,  the  improve-  paid  by  Georgia,  that  she  would 

roents  on  which  they  had  paid  for  acquire  this  title  for  the  use  of  that 

to  the  emigrants,  and  to  make  State  ?  The  Supreme  Court  have 

leases,  through  the  agent,  of  such  decided,  in  the  case  of  Johnson 

as  they  did  not  exchange.   These  vs.  Mcintosh^  as  we  have  seen, 

exchanges  and  leases  gave  to  the  that  the  title  to  all  the  lands  within 

parties  exchanging,  and  to  tbe  their  boundaries,  notwithstiinding 
lessees  the  right  of  occupancy ;  •  the  occupancy  of  the  Indians,  was 

and  that  was  the  utmost  to  which  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the 

the  Indian  title  amounted.    Did  several  States.    In  Fletcher  and 
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Pedki  they  htre  d^pkred,  with  baine  emred  to,  the  benefit  of 
regard  to  lands  lying  within  the  C^eorgia.  Was  die  Indten  tide 
Umits  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  thus  extinguished  ?  We  must  keep 
oeeupied  by  ihe  Indies,  that  the  in  mind  the  nature  of  that  tide; 
uhimate  fee  was  in  that  State,  that  it  was  a  right  of  oecupaocy 
The  proprietor  of  the  ultimate  fee  merely,  to  be  exercised  aecorcfing 
in  the  sou^  must,  it  would  seem,  to  the  usages  of  the  trR>e.  Tha 
have  the  right  to  remove  the  in-  we  are  to  consider,  that,  by  the 
eumbf  ances  on  that  title ;  that  is,  terms  of  that  treaty,  and  the  pay- 
in  such  a  case  as  this,  the  right  ojf  ment  of  the  valuation  money  stip- 
pre-emption  oi  the  Indian  tkle  of  ulated  for  the  improvetnents,  the 
occupancy.  Whether  this  right  is  United  States  acquired  die  ri^ 
to  be  exercised  independently,  or  to  designate  the  occupants  of 
under  the  supervision  of  the  fed^  those  lands ;  to  exercise  the 
eral  government,  is  a  question  power  of  exchanging  and  ieasuig 
which  would  depend  on  the  terms  them ;  and  that  they  were  thos 
and  validity  of  what  ie  commonly  withdrawn  from  the  cbminion  of 
called  the  Indian  interoeofse  act.  the  tribe.    Were  these  rights,  thus 

Thepraotice  had  been  variant,  acquired  by  the  United  Slates, 
but  in  the  most  recent  case  of  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the 
which  I  am  advised,  that  of  a  oon-  continued  exercise  bv  the  Indians 
veyance  by  trea^  to  certaib  per-  of  their  original  right  of  occu- 
sons  who  had  acquired  by  pur-  pancy  ?  ^uiad  these  lands,  was 
chase  the  ultimate  fee,  which  the  not  that  right  necessirily  extin- 
State  of  New  York  or^airity  held  guished  and  gone  ? 
in  certain  lands  in  the  ocoapaney  By  the  fiftb  article  of  die  trea- 
of  the  Seneca  tribe  in  that  State,  ty  of  181{^,  between  the  same 
which  trea^  was  held  in  the  pre-  pavties,  it  is  stipulated  that  the 
sence  of  a  commbsioner  of  the  leases  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
United  States,  and  submitted  by  preceding  treaty,  should  be  void, 
the  President  to  the  Senate,  in  the  and  the  United  States  agreed  to 
usual  form,  for  their  advice  and  remove  intruders  on  the  lands  re- 
consent  ;  as  to  its  ratiiealioB,  that  served  for  the  Cherokees ;  but 
body  refosed  its  consent,  and  in  this  stipulation,  it  iis  believed,  did 
an  explaaatory  resolution,  dis-  not  afiect  the  rights  acquired  by 
churned  ^  the  necessity  of  an  in-  the  United  States  by  that  treaty, 
terfereoee  by  the  Seimte  whh  the  nor  is  it  considered  that  the  tenn 
suUect  matter.  iniruderi  could  be  applicable  to 

It  would  seem  then  that,  if  the  the  lessees  of  the  United  Sbrtes, 

Indian  title  to  die  lands,  the  im-  if  any  such  there  were,  who  had 

f^rovements  on  which  were  paid  entered  by  virtue  of  leases  made 
(MT  by  the  United  States,  was  ex-  in  pursuance  of  that  treaty,  so 
tieguished  by  the  treaty  of  1817,  tong  as  those  leases  'condmied  in 
and  theacts  done  in  pursuaneeof  force.  It  was  not,  I  think,  mteod- 
that  trea^,  that  the  r^hts  resoH-  ed  by  the  United  States  to  refin- 
ing to  the  Unked  S^tes  must  quish  the  rights,  which  diey  had 
have  been  acquired  for,  and  must  acquired,  and  paid  for,  under  the 
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HMQr  of  1817,  and  vMAf  bjr  apptf  it,  wwld  tMve  ^en  tx>  abtn- 
fercd  of  the  artiobs  of  oewioft  doo  tbe  policy  by  which,  both 
with  Grdorgia,  if  liM*  no  oiber  WAv6  and  smc^,  ihey  have  en- 
cause,  eaured  to  the  benefit  of  deatiored  to  promote  tbe  emigra- 
that  State.  tion  cf  ibe  tribes  direHing  whhm 
I  past  then  to  die  treaty  of  thai  State;  of  wMch  abandonment 
1838,  coQckided  with  the  Cbero-  tlM  resuk  wonld  be,  that  when 
keea  west  of  tbe  Mitsiitippi,  ia  e?tii  a  siajorify  of  any  tribe  bad 
wbieb  it  is  stipulated^  tbat,  to  been  gradually  withdrawn,  and 
efiery  Cherokee  yet  wttban  die  bad  reeevred'  from  tbe  United 
It^iits  of  tbe  States,  who  may  em«  Stales  conmensatiM  Ibr  their 
igrate  dierefrom,  and  join  bis  rtapectifv  daims}  the  remnant, 
brethren  west  of  the  Mississippi,  however  small^  woeM  extend 
the  United  Slates  will  make  <  a  their  tide  of  occupancy  over  alt 
juat  compensadon  for  the  pio*  tbe  lands  lying  wttbin  tbe  limits 
perty  be  may  abandon,  to  be  as*  originally  aUofted  to  the  whole 
SMsed  by  persons  to  be  appointed  tribe.  Sueb,  at  least  sbce  the 
by  the  President  of  the  United  year  1808,  seems  not  to  have 
&ates.'  The  term  <  property  been  die  understanding,  eidier  of 
which  he  may  abando^y'  seems  this  govenNnent^  or  Sf  the  par^ 
to  me  to  relate  to  bis  faiei  pr^  tieular  tribe  whose  rights  are  kw 
p$r0}f — that  which  he  could  not  volved  in  this  in^rr. 
take  widi  him;  in  a  word^tbe.  I  am,  reepect^y,  sir,  your 
land  and  improvements  whkb  be  obed't  serv't, 
has  occupied.  On  payment  for  Jm.  Macpssssoh  Bcbbibii. 
these,  tbe  Unked  States  wouM,  Hon.  Joaa  H.  B^'rov, 

I  dlink,  acquire  ri^tS  whfch  would  Department  gf  tFar. 

be  mconsjfltent  with  the  conrim.-  ^^^.^  ^^  ,^  ^^^^^  ^^.^ 

aiiee  of  die  nght  of  oocupancy  -^^  Indians. 

th^fore  etisdng  in  die  tribe,  ^o  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  Hon^ 

Md   whatever  nght  was  thus  ao-  oflUfreMntatiTefloftiie  United  State* 

quved    by   th^    United    States,  of  Aaierie% »  0— gitw  ■■— Med. 

wDuld^  in  the  terms  of  the  articles  We,  the  undersigned,  vepresen*- 

id  cessioa    befiure  referred    to,  tatives  of  tbe  Cherokee  natfon, 

eoore  to  the  benefit  of  Georgia^  beg  leave  to  prescot  before  your 

Tbe  principle  which 'is  embraced  faoaorable  bodi«  a  subject  of  tbe 

in  the  first  of  these  propositbns,  deepest  interest  te  our  nation,  as 

is  reof^goieed  by  the  trea^  of  involving  tbe  meet  saered  rights 

1817  $  and  although  the  dauns  and  prrvifaMes  of  the  Cherokee 

ae^ifed  under  tbat  treaty  were  people*    The  legislature  of  Geor- 

adjusted  and  settl^  by  the  conn  gia,  during  ita  kte  sesskm,  passed 

pnet  of   1817,  yet  the  United  an  act  to  add  a  hrge  povion  of 

States  were,  I  qipKehead,  free  to  our  territory  lo  that  State,  and  to 

9pflij  the  same  prinoinle  to  future  extend  her  jurisdiedoa  over  tbe 

aequiskionsy  made  wim  the  assent  sane,  and  mclarmg  <  all  laaia  and 

of  tbe  pardoular  occupants.    To  usages,  made  and  enforced  hi  said 

have  ^Ifaiquished  the  right  so  to  tevriiory  by  tbebdhnsytohenuil 
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aad  void  after  tbe  Jit  of  JimOf  individmaU  of  any  State.*   Thme 

1830.     No  lodiany  or  desceodaot  stipulalions  on  our  part  have  beeo 

of  an  lodiao,  to  be  a  oompetent  faithfully  observed^  and  ever  sbaD 

witnesa,  or  a  par^  to  any  auit  to  be. 

which  a  white  man  is  a  party.'  The  right  of  regulating  our  own 

Thk  act  involves  a  question  ot  internal  aiSairs,  is  a  right  wbidi  we 

great  magoitude  and  of  serious  have  inherited  from  the  author  of 

import,  and  which  calls  (or  the  de-  our   existence,  which    we   have 

liberation  and  decision  of  Congress*  always  exercised,  and  have  never 

It  is  a  question  upon' which  the  «al-  surrendered.    Our  nation  bad  no 

vatioo  and  happmess  or  the  misery  voice  m  the  formation  of  die  fed- 

and  destruction  of  a  Motion  de-  eral  compact  between  the  States; 

pend,  therefore  it  should  not  be  and  if  the  United   States  have 

trifled  with.     The  anxious  solici-  involved  themselves  by  an  agree- 

tude   of  Creorgia  to  obtain  our  ment  with  Creorgia,  relative  to  Ae 

lands  through  the  United  States  purchase  of  our  lands,  and  bare 

by  treaty  was  known  to  us,  and  failed  to  comply  with  it  in  the 

after  having  accommodated  her  strictest  letter  of  their  compact 

desires  (with  that  of  other  States  it  is  a  matter  to  be  adjusted  be- 

bordering  on  our  territory)  by  re-  tween  themselves ;    and  on  no 

peated  cessions  of  lands,  until  no  principle  of  justice  can  an  inoo- 

more  can  be  reasonably  spared,  it  cent  people,  who  were  in  no  way 

was  not  conceived,  much  less  be-  a  party  to  thi^t  compact,  be  bekl 

lieved  that  a  S^iUe,  proud  of  2(6-  responsible  for  its  fulfilment;  cod- 

ertiff  and  tenacious  of  the  rights  of  sequently  they  should  not  be  <^ 

manj  would  condescend  to  have  pressed,  in  direct  violation  of  the 

placed  herself  before  the  world,  sdenui   obligations    pledged  by 

m  the  imposmg  attitude  of  a  usur-  treades  for  their  protection. 

per  of  the  most  sacred  rights  and  It  is  with  pain  and  deep  regret 

privileges  of  a  weak,  defenceless,  we  have  witnessed   tbe   various 

and  innocent  natkm  of  people,  plans  which  have  been  advised 

who  are  in  perfect  peace  with  the  within  a  few  years  past  by  some 

United  Stages,  and  to  whom  the  of  the  officers  of  the  Ueneral  Gov- 

ftiith  of  the  United  States  is  so-  emment,  and  the  measures  adopt- 

leronly  pledged  to  protect  and  de-  ed  by  Congress  in  conformity  to 

fend  ihem  against  the  encroach-  those  plans,  with  the  view  of  ef- 

ments  of  their  citizens.  fecting  the  removal  of  our  natkn 

In    acknowledgment    for  the  beyond  the   Mi^issippi,  for  tbe 

protection  of  the  United  States  purpose,  as  has  been  expressed, 

and  the  consideration  of  guaran-  to  promote  our  interest  and  per- 

tying  to  our  nation  forever  the  manent  happiness,  and  save  us 

security  of  our  lands,  be,  the  from  the  impending  fate  which  has 

Cherokee  nation  ceded  by  trea^  a  swept  others  into  c»livion.    Widi- 

large  tract  of  country  to  the  Unit-  out  presuming  to  doubt  the  sincer- 

ed  States,  and  stipulated  that  the  ity   and   good  intentions  of  tbe 

said  Cherokee  nation  *  will  not  advocates  of  this  plan,  we,  as  tbe 

bold  any  treaty  with  any  foreign  descendants  of  the  Indian  race, 

potoer,  individual  State^  or  with  and  possessing  both  the  feelings 
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of  the  Indian  and  the  white  man,  virtue  and  magnanimity  of  die 
cannot  but  believe  that  this  system  people  of  Georgia,  and  we  do 
to  perpetuate  our  happiness,  is  believe  that  there  are  men  ra  that 
visionary,  and  that  the  anticipated  State  whose  moral  and  religious 
blessings  can  never  be  realized,  worth  stands  forth  inferior  to  none 
The  history  of  the  prosperous  and  within  the  United  States.  Why, 
improving  condition  of  our  peo-  then,  should  the  power  that  firam- 
pie  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life  and  ed  the  constitution  of  Georgia, 
Christianization,  is  before  the  and  made  the  compact  with  the 
world,  and  not  unknown  to  you.  United  States,  be  /lot  exercised 
The  causes  which  have  produced  for  the  honor  of  the  country,  and 
this  great  change  and  state  of  the  peace,  happiness,  and  preser- 
thiogs,  are  to  be  traced  from  the  vation  of  a  people,  who  were  the 
virtue,  honor^  and  toisdom,  in  the  original  proprietors  of  a  large 
policy  of  the  administration  of  the  portion  ot  the  country  now  in  the 
'great Washington — the  Congress  possession  of  that  State!  And 
of  the  United  States  and  the  whose  title  to  the  soil  they  now 
American  people ;  the  relationship  occupy,  is  lost  in  the  ages  of  anti- 
and  intercourse  established  by  quity ;  whose  interests  are  becom- 
treaties,  and  ow  location  in  the  ing  identified  with  those  of  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  a  civ-  United  States,  and  whose  call 
ilized  community — and  withal  oc-  they  are  ever  ready  to  obey  in  the 
cupying  a  country  remarkable  for  hour  of  danger, 
its  genial  and  salubrious  climate ;  In  the  treaty  made  with  the 
affording  abundance  of  good  wa-  Cherokees  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
ter,  timber,  and  a  proportionate  in  May  last,  an  article  was  insert- 
riiare  of  good  lands  for  cultivation,  ed  with  the  view  of  inducing  our 
If,  under  all  these  advantages,  the  citizens  to  emigrate,  which  we 
permanent  prosperit}'  and  happi-  cannot  but  view  as  an  unprece- 
ness  of  the  Cherokee  people  can-  dented  policy  in  the  General  Gov- 
not  be  realized,  they  never  can  be  ernment ;  and  while  we  admit  the 
realized  under  any  other  location  liberty  of  the  Cherokees  as  free- 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  men  to  exercise  their  own  choice 
States.  in  removing  where  they  may  think 
We  cannot  but  believe,  that,  if  proper,  we  cannot  admit  the  right 
the  same  zeal  and  exertion  were  of  the  Cherokees  west  of  the 
to  be  used  by  the  General  Govern-  Mississippi  more  than  any  other 
ment  and  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  nation,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
efiect  a  mutual  compromise  in  the  the  United  States  to  afiect  our  na- 
adjustment  of  their  compact,  as  tional  rights  and  privileges  in  any 
has  been,  and  is  now  using  to  ef-  respect  whatever,  and  against 
feet  our  removal,  it  could  be  done  which  we  would  most  solemnly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  protest.  It  is  with  no  Ihtle  sur- 
Georgia,  and  without  any  sacrifice  prise  that  we  have  seen  in  a  docu- 
to  the  United  States.  We  should  ment  printed  for  the  use  of  Con- 
be  wanting  in  liberal  and  charita-  gress,  connected  with  the  subject 
We  feelings  were  we  to  doubt  the  of  Indian  emigration,  the  following 
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iCiitMieotB : '  froBi  tbe  a«eertamed  tbe  remnant  of  jour  natioo,  bf 
teeVmg/i  of  the  chief$  of  the  MmlA^  adopting  bdustrioos  ooeapatioDs 
arm  hidiam^  there  is  afimd  pur-  and  a  gavemmmt  ofregtUar  lam, 
f09e^  bp  threaii  or  othirwiMe^  to  h  tkU  yo»  map  alwayt  refo  m 
ksip  thsir  people  from  efftwra-  tke  comuel  and  asiistance  of  de 
tiag,*  Again,  ^  <A^  u  no  thubi  United  fi^a^et .'  This  kind  anJ 
bui  then  people  foar  their  chiefo,  generous  policy  to  meliorate  oar 
and  on  that  account  keof  hmck.^  condition,  has  been  blessed  widi 
If  we  are  to  understand  tnat  these  the  happiest  results ;  our  improre- 
remariu  were  intended  to  apply  lo  ment  has  been  without  a  partUd 
tbe  people  and  chiefr  of  our  na-  in  the  history  of  all  Indian  natioas. 
tioo,  we  4I0  not  hesitate  in  saying,  Agriculture  b  e? erywhere  pis'- 
that  the  infintnant  betrays  either  sued,  and  the  interests  of  ourdd- 
an  eatoreig^ioranee  on  tbe  subject,  zens  are  permanent  in  ilie  soi. 
or  a  waoloo  disposition  to  misrep-  We  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
resent  iwA&.  The  chiefii  of  our  Christian  instruction ;  tbe  ad?an- 
nation  are  the  immediate  represen-  tages  of  education  and  merit  are 
tatives  of  the  people,  by  whose  justly  appreciated ;  a  goyerament 
voice  they  are  eleeted ;  and  with  of  regular  law  has  bemi  adopted, 
equal  propriety  it  may  be  said,  and  the  nation,  under  a  continu- 
tbat  tbe  people  of  the  United  ance  of  the  fostering  care  o(  the 
States  are  afraid  of  their  repr^  United  States,  will  stand  {bnb  as 
sentatires  in  Congress,  and  other  a  livbg  testimony,  that  all  Indian 
public  officers  of  the  govern-  nations  are  not  doomed  to  the  fate 
ment.  which  has  swept  many  from  tbe 

We  cannot  admit  that  Creorgia  face  of  the  eardi.  Under  tbe  pa- 
has  the  right  to  extend  her  juris-  rental  protection  of  the  United 
diction  over  our  territory,  nor  are  States,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
the  Cherokee  peo{de  prepared  to  present  degree  of  improvement, 
submit  to  her  persecuting  edict*  and  they  are  now  to  decide  wbeth- 
We  would  therefore  respeptfuUy  er  we  shall  continue  as  a  people, 
and  solemnly  protest,  in  behalf  cm  or  be  abandoned  to  destructioii. 
tbe  Cherokee  nation,  before  your  In  behalf,  arid  under  the  author- 
honorable  bodies,  against  the  ex-  ity  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  tfab 
tension  of  the  laws  of  Greorgia  protest  and  memorial  is  respect- 
over  any  part  of  our  territory,  and  fully  submitted, 
appeal  to  tbe  United  States'  gov-  Jno.  Ross, 

emment  for  justice  and  protection*  R.  Taylo*. 

The  great  Washington  advised  a  Eowabb  Gunteb, 

plan  and  afibrded  aid  for  the  ge-  William  S.  Cooot. 

neral  improvement  of  our  nation,       WMhington  Ci^,  Feb.  27,  lesd. 
in  agriculture,  science,  and  gov-  •  — 

ernment.      President     Jefierson  c^kboxke  addubss. 

followed  the  noble  example,  and    Address  of  the    Committee    eaii 
concluded  an  address  to  our  dele-       Ornncil  of  the  Cherokee  N^Oiee, 
gation,  in  language  as  follows  :  '  I       »«  General  Council  conoened,  to 
sincerelv  wish  you  may  succeed       thepet^  of  the  United  States. 
in  your  laudable  endeavors  to  save       Some  months  ago  a  delegation 
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was  appointed  by  the  constituted  goirerDin^iit  of  the  United  States 
authorities  of  the  Cherokee  na-  for  nearly  forty  years, 
tion  to  repair  to  the  city  of  Wash-  '  More  than  a  year  ago  we  were 
ington,  and  in  behalf  of  this  na-  officially  given  to  understand  by 
tion,  to  lay  before  the  government  the  secretary  of  war,  that  the  pro- 
of die  United  States  such  repre-  sident  could  not  protect  us  against 
seotatbns  as  should  seem  most  the  laws  of  Georgia.  This  infor- 
likely  to  secure  to  us,  as^  a  peo-  mation  was  entirely  unexpected  ; 
pie,  that  protection,  aid,  and  good  as  it  went  upon  the  principle,  that 
neighborhood,  which  had  been  treaties  made  between  the  United 
so  often  promised  to  us,  and  of  States  and  the  Cherokee  nation 
which  we  stand  in  great  need,  have  no  power  to  withstand  the 
Soon  after  their  arrival  in  the  city  legblation  of  separate  States ; 
they  presented  to  Congress  a  peti-  and  of  course,  that  they  have  no 
Uon  from  our  national  councU,  efficacy  whatever,  but  leave  our 
asking  for  the  interposition  of  that  people  to  the  mercy  of  the  neigh- 
body  in  our  behalf^  especially  boring  whites,  whose  supposed  in- 
with  reference  to  the  laws  of  terests  would  be  promoted  by  our 
Creorgia ;  which  were  suspended  expulsion,  or  extermination.  It 
in  a  most  terrifying  manner  over  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
a  large  part  of  our  population,  the  sorrow,  which  aftcted  our 
and  protesting  in  the  most  decid-  minds  on  learning  that  the  chief 
ed  terms  against  the  operation  magistrate  of  the  United  States 
of  these  laws.  In  the  course  of  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  that 
the  winter  they  presented  peti-  all  his  illustrious  predecessors  had 
tioos  lo  Congress,  signed  by  more  held  intercourse  with  us  (Mi  princi- 
than  four  thousand  of  our  citizens,  pies  which  coald  not  be  sustained ; 
including  probably  more  than  that  they  had  made  promises  of 
nineteen-twentieths,  and  for  aught  vital  importance  to  us,  which  could 
we  can  tell,  ninetynine-hund-  not  be  fulfilled  —  promises  made 
redths,  of  the  adult  males  of  the  hundreds  of  times  m  almost  ei^ery 
nation,  (our  whole  population  be-  conceivable  manner, — often  in 
ing  about  sixteen  thousand),  plead-  the  form  of  solemn  treaties,  some- 
ing  with  the  assembled  representa-  times  in  letters  written  by  the  chief 
tives  of  the  American  people,  that  magistrate  with  his  own  hand,  very 
the  solemn  engagements  between  often  in  letters  written  by  the  sec- 
their  fathers  and  our  fathers  may  retary  of  war  under  his  direction, 
be  preserved,  as  they  have  been  sometimes  orally  by  the  president 
till  recently,  in  full  force  and  con-  and  the  secretary  to  our  chiefs,  and 
tinued  operation  ;  asking,  in  a  frequently  and  always,  both  orally 
word,  for  protection  against  threat-  and  in  writing  by  the  agent  of  the 
ened  usurpation  and  for  a  faith-  United  States  residing  among  us, 
fol  execution  of  a  guarantee  whose  most  important  business  it 
vAich  is  perfectly  plain  in  its  was,  to  see  the  euarantee  of 
meaning,  has  been  repeatedly  and  the  United  Slates  faithfiilly  ex- 
figidly  enforced  in  our  ftivor,  and  ecuted. 

has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Soon  after  the  war  of  the  revo- 
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Iwdoo,  lis  we  htve  learned  from  fettioii  waked,  at  tbe  doors  of  he 

our  fathers^  tbe   Cberokees  look-  iVatiooal  Legklature  of  tbe  United 

ed  upon  tbe  promises  of  the  whites  States,  and  tbe  peo^  at  hone, 

With  great  distrust  and  suspicion ;  ia  tbe  most  painful  suspense,  to 

but  tb9  frank  and  magnanimous  learn  in  what  manner  otirapplica- 

conduct  of  Geo.  Washington  did  tkm  would  be  answered  ;   and, 

much  to  allay  these  feelings.  The  now  that  Congress  basadjoaned, 

perseverance  of  suecessive  presi-  on  tbe  very  day  before  the  ifale 

dents>  and  especially  of  Mr  Setter^  fixed  by  Georgia  for  tbe   exien- 

son^  in  the  same  course  of  polwy,  sk>n  of  her  oppressive  laws  eier 

and  in  the  constant  assurance  that  tbe  greater  part  of  our  cointryy 

our  "Country  should  remain  invio*  tbe    distressing    inteUigence  has 

late,  except  so  far  as  we  vol-  been  received  that  we  have  receiv- 

untarily  ceded  it,  nearly  banish*  ed  no   answer  at  all ;    and   no 

ed  anxiety  ip  regard  to  encroach*  department  of  the  government  has 

moots  from  tbe  whites.    To  diis  assured  us,  that  we  are  to  receive 

result  tbe  aid  which  we  received  the  desired  protection.     But  jost 

irom  the  United  States  in  the  at-  at  the  dose  of  the  sesrion,  an  act 

tempts  of  ear  people  to  become  was  passed,    by  wfafefa  a  half  a 

oivili^,  and  tlw  kind  ^brts  of  million  of  doOars  Was  appropriated 

benevolent  societies  have  greatly  towards  effecting  a  removal  oTIn- 

eontributed.     Of  late  years,  how-  dians  $  and  we  have  great  reason  to 

ever,  much  solicitude  was  ooca-  fear  that  the  influence  of  this  act 

sioned  among  our  people  by  the  will  be  brou^t  to  bear  most  inju- 

claims  of  Georgia.  ■  This  solici-  rkuisly  upon  us.      Tbe  passage 

tude  arose  from  an  apprebeoston,  of  this  act  was  certably  mider- 

that    by    extreme .  importunity,  stood   by  the  rejpreseotatives  of 

threats  and  other  undue  influence,  Georgia  as  abandoning  us  to  die 

a  treaty  would  be  made,  which  oppressive  and  cruel  measures  of 

should  cede  the  territory,  and  thus  the  Suite,  and  as  sanctk)ning  the 

compel  the  inhabitants  to  remove,  opinion  that  treaties  with  In^ans 

But  it  never  occurred  to  us  for  a  do  not  restrain  State  legidation. 

moment,  that  without  any  new  We  are  informed  by  thoee»  who 

treaty,  without  any  assent  of  our  are  competent  to  judge,  that  the 

rulers  and  people,  without  even  a  recent  act  does  not  admit  of  soch 

pretended  compact,  and  against  construction;  but  that  tbe  pas- 

our  vehement  and  unanimous  pro-  sage  of  it,  under  the  ictaal  di^ 

testations,  we  ^ould  be  delivered  cumstances  of  the  ooatioversy, 

over  to  the  discretion  of  those,  will  be  considered  as  sanotioiiiag 

who  had  declared  by  a  I^slative  the  pretensions  of  Georgia,  there 

act,  that  they  wanted  the  Cbero-  is  loo  much  reason  to  kmr. 
kee  lands  and  would  have  them.         Thus  have  we  realiaed,  widi 

Finding  tbat  relief  could  not  heavy  hearts,  that  our  simdica- 

be  obtained  from  the  chief  mag-  tbn  has    not    been  heara ;  tbat 

istrate,  and  not  doditing  tbat  our  the  protection  heretofore  experi- 

claim  to  protection  was  just,  we  eneed  is  now  to  be  withheld ;  that 

made  our  applioatioo  tp  Congress,  the  goanmtee,  in  ooasequenee  of 

During  four  kMig  months  our  dele-  which  oor  fadms  laid  aside  their 


mttm  and  ceded  the  beat  pmrikHis  jtmioey  asd  good  fakb.  Weeveo 
of  their  country ,  means  nothing ;  oheri6h  the  hope»  that  these  eflbrts, 
«nd  that  we  must  either  emigrate  leconded  and  followed  by  others 
to  an  unknown  region  and  leave  of  a  simihur  charaoter,  will  yet  be 
the  pleasant  land  to  which  we  available,  so  far  as  to  mitigate  our 
have  the  strongest  attachmenti  or  suftrings,  if  not  to  e^ct  our  en* 
submit  to  the  legislation  of  a  State,  tire  deliverance*' 
which  has  already  made  our  Before  we  close  this  address, 
people  outlaws,  and  enacted  that  permit  us  to  state  what  we  coo- 
any  Cherokee,  who  shall  en-»  ceive  to  be  our  relations  with  the 
deavor  to  prevent  the  selling .  of  United  States*  After  the  peace  . 
bis  country,  shall  be  imprisoned  of  1783,  the  ChercAees  were  an 
in  the  penitentiary  of  Georgia  iodependent  people;  absolutely 
not  less  than  four  years.  To  our  so,  as  much  as  any  people  on 
countrymen,  this  has  been  melan-  earth.  They  bad  been  allies  to 
cboly  intelligence,  and  with  the  Great  Britain,  and  as  a  Ceiitbful 
roost  bitter  disappointment  has  it  ally  took  a  part  in  the  colonial 
been  received.  war  on  her  side.  They  had 
JBuf  in  the  midst  of  our  sor-  (daced  themselves  under  her  pro- 
rows,  we  do  not  forget  our  obh-  tection,  and  had  they,  without 
gatiooe  to  our  friends  and  bene-  cause,  declared  hostility  against  i 
factors.  It  was  with  sensations  their  protector,  and  had  the  cok>- 
of  inelcpressible  joy,  that  we  have  nies  been  subdued,  what  mkht 
learned,  that  die  voice  of  thous*  not  have  been  their  fate  ?  But 
ands,  in  many  parts  of  the  United  her  power  on  this  continent  was 
States,  has  been  raised  in  our  be-  broken.  She  acknowledged  the 
half,  and  numerous  memorials  of-  independence  of  the  United 
fered  in  our  favor,  in  both  bouses  States,  and  made  peace.  The 
of  Congress.  To  those,  numer-  Cherokees  therefore  slood  iJone; 
ous  friends,  who  have  thus  sym-  and  in  theae  cireumstaoces,  con- 
patbised  with  us  in  our  low  estate,  tinned  the  war.  They  were  then 
we  tender  our  grateful  acknow-  under  no  obligations  to  the  United 
ledgments;  In  pleading  our  States  anv  more  than  to  Great 
cause,  they  have  pleaded  the  Britain,  France  or  Spain.  The 
oause  of  the  poor  and  defence*  United  States  never  subjugated 
less  throughout. the  world.  Our  the  Cherokees;  on  the  contrary, 
apeeial  thanks  are  due,  however,  our  fathers  remained  in  possesskm 
to  those  honorable  men,  who  so  of  their  country,  and  with  arms 
ably  and  efequently  asserted  our  in  their  bands, 
rights,  in  both  branches  of  the  The  people  of  the  United 
National  Legislature.  Their  ef-  States  sought  a  peace ;  and,  in 
forts  will  be  appreciated  wherever  1785,  the  treaty  of  Hopewell  was 
the  merits  of  this  question  shall  formed,  by  whtch  the  Chendcees 
be  known ;  and  we  cannot  but  came  under  the  protection  of  the 
think,  that  they  have  aeoured  for  United  States,  and  submitted  to 
themselves  a  permanent  reputa-  such  limitations  of  sovereignty  as 
tion  among  the  distnterested  ad-  are  mentioned  in  that  instrument, 
vevcaies  of  humanity,  e^ual  rights,  None  of  these  limitatkws,  howev- 
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er,  affected,  in  the  slightest  de-  scdenui  gaaraotee  oS  all  Cberokee 

gree,  tbeir  rights  of  self-govern*  lands   not  oeded. — This  trea^ 

niMit  and  inviolate  territoiy.  The  is  the  basb    of  all    subsequent 

ckisens  of  the  United  States  had  compacts  f  and  in  none  of  them 

no  right  of  passage  through  the  a^  the  relations  of  the  parties  at 

Cherokee  country  till  the  year  all  changed. 
1791,  and  then  only  m  one  di«       The  Cherokees  have   always 

rection,  and  by  an  express  treaty  fulfilled  their  engagements.  They 

stipulation.      When  the   federal  have  never  reclaimed  those  por- 

constitMtion  was  adopted,  the  trea-  tions  of  sovereignty  which  they 

ty  of  Hopewell  was  confirmed,  surrendered  by  the     treaties  of 

with  all  other  treaties,  as  the  su-  Hopewell  and  Holstoo.     These 

preme  law  of  the  land.    In  1791,  portions  were  surrendered  for  the 

the  treaty  of  Holston  was  made,  purpose  of  obtaining  the  guarantee 

by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  which  was  recommended  to  them 

Cherokees  was  qualified  as  fol-  as  ihe   great  equivalent.      Had 

k>ws :  The  Cherokees  acknow-^^  they  refused  to  comply  with  their 

lodged  themselves  to  be  under  the  ^igasements,  there   is  no  doubt 

protection  of  the  United  States,  tne  tfnited  States  would  have  ^n- 

and  of  no  other  sovereign. — ^They  forced  a  compliance.     Is  the  du-. 

engaged  that  they  would  not  hold  ty  of  fulfilling  engagements  on  the 

any  treaty  with  a  foreign  power,  mher  side    less  binding  than  it 

with  any  separate  State  of  the  would  be,  if  the  Cherokees  had 

Union,  pr  with  individuals.   They  the  power  of  enfcurcing  their  just 

agreed  that  the    United  States  claims? 

should  have  the  exclusive  right  The  people  of  the  United 
of  regulating  their  trade ;  that  the  States  will  nave  the  fiumeas  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  reflect,  that  all  the  treaties  he- 
should  have  a  right  of  way  in  tween  them  and  the  Cherokees 
one  direction  through  the  Chero-  were  made,  at"  the  solicitation, 
kee  country;  and  that  if  an  In-  and  for  the  benefit,  of  the  whites; 
dian  should  do  injury  to  a  citizen  that  valuable  considerations  were 
of  t)ie  United  States  he  should  given  for  every  stipulation,  on  the 
be  delivered  up  to  be  tried  and  part  of  the  United  States ;  that 
punished.  A  cession  of  lands  it  is  impossible  to  reinstate  the 
was  also  made  to  the  United  parties  in  tbeir  former  situation, 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  that  there  are  now  hundreds  of 
United  States  paid  a  sum  of  mon-  thousands  of  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ey ;  ofibred  protection ;  ensag-  ed  States  residing  upon  lands 
ed  to  punish  citizens  of  the  Unit-  ceded  by  the  Chen^ees  in  these 
ed  States  who  should  do  any  very  treaties ;  and  that  our  peo- 
bjury  to  the  Cherokees ;  aban-  pie  have  trusted  their  country  to 
doned  white  settlers  on  Cberokee  the  guarantee  of  the  Uni&d  States, 
lands  to  the  discretion  of  the  If  this  guarantee  fails  them,  in 
Cherokees;  stipulated  that  white  wimt  can  they  tru^  and  where 
men  should  not  hunt  on  these  can  they  look  for  protection  ? 
lands,  nor  even  enter  the  country  We  are  aware,  that  some  per- 
withouta  passport;  and  gave  a  sons  suppose  it  will  be  for  our  ad- 
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Vaoltage  to  rAn6ve  beyond  the  but  only  because  we  cannot  en- 

BfiflsissipfM.      We    think    other-  dtire  to  be  deprived  of  our  na- 

Mr'ne.       Our   peofSle   universally  tional   and  individual  rights  and 

tbink  otherwise.     Thinking  that  subjected  to  a  process  of  intolera- 

h  would  be  fatal  to  their  interesti  ble  oppression. 

they  have  almost  to  a  roan  sent  We  wish  to  remain  on  the' land 

their  roemortat  to  Congress,  de-  of  our  fathers.     We  have  a  per- 

fMrecating  the  necessity  of  a  re-  feet  and  original  right  to  remain 

iDOval.  This  question  was  distinct-  without   interruptbn  or  molesta- 

ly  before  their  miods  when  they  tion.     The  treaties  with  us,  and 

signed  their  memorial.    Not  an  laws  of  the  United  States  made 

adult  person  can  be  found,  who  in  pursuance  of  treaties,  guaranty 

bas  not  ao  opinion  on  the  subject,  our  residence,  and  our  privileges 

and  if  die  people  were  to  under-  and  secure  us  against  intruders, 

stand  distinctly,  that  they  could  be  Our  only  request  is,  that  these 

protected  against  the  laws  of  the  treaties  may  be  fulfilled,  and  these 

neighboring  States,  ttjere  is  pro*  taws  executed. 

baUy  not  an  adult  person  in  tb^  But   if  we  are  compelled  to 

nation,  who  would  tbink  it  best  leave  our  country,  we  see  nothing 

to  remove ;    though   pbssibly    a  but  ruin  before  us.    Tbe  country 

lew  might  emigrate  individually,  west  of  the  Arkansas  territory  is 

There  are  doubtless  many,  who  unknown  to  us.     From  what  we 

would  See  to  an  unknown  country,  can  learn  of  it,  we  have  no  prer 

howev^  beset  with  dangers,  pri-  possessions  in  its  favor.     All  the 

ratioDS  and  sufierings,  rather  than  inviting  parts  of  it,  as  we  believe, 

be  sentenced  to  spend  six  years  arepre-oceupiedby  various  Indian 

in  a  Georgia  prison  for  advising  nations,  to  which  it  has  been  aa- 

one  of  fteir  neighbors  not  tb  be-  signed.     They  would  regard  us 

ttlay  liis  country.     And  there  are  as  intruders,  and  look   upon  us 

others  who  could   not  think  of  with  an  evil  eye.    The  far  greater 

living  as  outlaws  in  their  native  part  of  that  region  is,  beyond  all* 

land,  exposed  to  numberless  vex-  controversy,  badly  supplied  with 

afions,  and  excluded  from  being  wood  and  wHter ;  and  no  Indian 

parties  or  witnesses  in  a  court  of  tribe  can  live  as  agriculturists  with- 

jusdoe.   It  is  incredible  that  Geor-  out  these  articles.    All  our  neigh- 

gia  should  ever  have  enacted  the  bors,   in   case   of  our  removal, 

oppressive  laws  to  which  reference  though   crowded   into  our  near 

is  here  made,  unless  she  had  vkinity,  would  speak  a  language 

auf^posed  that  something  extreme-  totally  difierent  from  ours,  and 

ly  terrific  in  its  character  was  practise  difierent  customs.    The 

necessary  in  order  to  make  the  original  possessors  of  that  region 

Cherokee;;^    willing    to    remove,  are  now  wandering  savages,  lurk- 

We  are  not  willing  to  remove  ;  ing  for  prey  in  the  neighborhood, 

and  if  we  could  be  brought  to  They  have  always  been  at  war, 

this  extremity,  it  would  be  not  by  and  would  be  easily  tempted  to 

argument,  not  because  our  judg-  turn  their  arms  against  peaceful 

meot  was  satisfied,  not  because  emigrants.    Were  the  country  to 

om  emdttion  will  be  improved ;  which  we  are  urged  much  better 
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than  it  b  represented  to  be,  and  and  with  these  feelings,  how  b  it 
were  it  free  from  the  objections  possible    that  we  should    pursue 
which  we  have  made  to  it,  still  it  our  present  course  of  improve- 
is  not  the  land  of  our  birth,  nor  ment,  or  avoid  sbking  into  utter 
of  our    affections.      It  contains  despondency?    We    have    been 
neither  the  scenes  of  our  child-  called  a  poor,  ignorant,  afid  de- 
hood,  nor  the  graves  of  our  fathers,  graded  people.     We  certainly  are 
The  removal  of  families  to  a  not  rich  ;  nor  have  we  ever  boast- 
new  country,  even  under  the  most  ed  of  our  knowledge,  or  our  moral 
favorable  auspices,  and  when  the  or    intellectual   elevation.       But 
spirits  are  sustained  by  pleasing  thereisnot  a  man  within  our  limits 
visbns  of  the  future,  is  attended  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  he 
with  much  depression   of  mind  has  a  right  to  live  on  the  land  of 
and   sinking  of  heart.    This  is  his  fathers,  in  the  possession  of 
the  case,  when  the  removal  is  a  his  immemorial  privileges,    and 
matter  of  decided  preference,  and  that  this  right  has  been  acknow- 
when  the  persons  concerned  are  ledged    and   guarantied   by  the 
in  early  youth  or  vigorous  man-  United  States;  nor  is  there  a  roan 
hood.    Judge,  then,  what  must  be  so  degraded  as  not  to  feel  a  keen 
the  circumstances  of  a  removal,  sense  of  injury,  on  being  depriFed 
when  a  whole  community,  embrac-  of  this  right  and  driven  into  exile, 
tng  persons  of  all  classes  and  every  It  is  under  a  sense  of  the  most 
description,    from   the  infant  to  pungent   feelings  that  we   make 
the  man  of  extreme  old  age,  the  this,  perhaps  our  last  appeal  to  the 
sick,  the  blind,  the  lame, — the  good  people  of  the  United  States, 
improvident,  the  reckless,  the  de&-  It  cannot  be  that  the  community 
|>erate,   as  well  as  the  prudent,  we  are  addressing,  remarkable  for 
the  considerate,  the  industrious,  its  intelligence  and  religious  sensi- 
are  compelled  to  remove  by  odi-  bilities,   and  pre-eminent  for  its 
ous  and  intolerable  vexations,  and  devotion  to  the  rights  of  man,  will 
'persecutbns,  brought  upon  them  lay  aside  this  appeal,  without  con- 
in  the  forms  of  law,  when  all  will  sidering  that  we  stand  in  need  of 
agree  only  in  this,  that  they  have  its  ^mpathy  and  commiseration, 
been  cruelly  robbed  of  their  coun-  We  Know  that  to  the  Christian  and 
try,  in  violation  of  the  most  solenm  the  philanthropist  the  voice  of  our 
compacts,  which  it  is  possible  for  multiplied  sorrows  and  fiery  trials 
communities   to  form  with  each  will  hot  appear  as  an  idle  tale.    In 
other  ;*  and  that,  if  they  should  our  own  land,  on  our  own  soil, 
make  themselves  comfortable  in  and  in  our  own  dwellings,  which 
their  new  residence,  they   have  we  reared  for  our  wives  and  for 
nothing  to  expect  hereafter  but  to  our  little  ones,  when  there  was 
be  the  victims  of*  a  future  legal-  peace  on  our  mountains  and  in 
ized  robbery  !  our  valleys,  we  are  encountering 
Such  we  deem,  and  are  abso-  troubles  which  cannot  but  try  our 
lutely  certain,  will  be  the  feelings  very  souls.     But  shall  we,  on  ac- 
of  ^he  whole  Cherokee  people,  if  count  of  these  troubles,  forsake 
they  are  forcibly  compelled,  by   our  beloved  country?    Shall  we 
the  laws  of  Georgia,  to  remove  ;   be  coiQpelled  by  a  civilized  and 
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Chrisdaa  people,  with  whom  we 
h9we  lived  id  perfect  peace  for  the 
last  forty  years,  and  lor  whom  we 
have  wUlingly  bled  in  war,  to  bid 
a  final  adieu  to  our  homes,  our 
farms,  our  streams  and  our  beau- 
tiful forests  ?    No.    We  are  still 
firm*      We  intend  still  to  cling, 
with  our  wonted  affection,  to  the 
land  which  gave   us  birth,  and 
which   every  day  of  our   lives, 
brings  to  us  new  and  stronger  ties 
of  attachment.     We  appeal  to  the 
judge  of  all  the  earth,  'who  will 
finally  award  us  justice,  and  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, whether   we   are   mtruders^ 
upon  the  land  of  others.    Our 
consciences  bear  us  witness  that 
we  are  the  invaders  of  no  man's 
riehts — we  have  robbed  no  man 
oi  his  territory  —  we  have  usurp- 
ed no  man's  authority,  nor  have 
we  deprived  any  one  of  his  una- 
lienable  privileges.      How  then 
shall  we   indirectly  confess   the 
ri^t  of  another  people  to  our  land 
by  leaving  it  forever?    On  the 
soil  which  contains  the  ashes  of 
our  beloved   men,   we   wish  to 
live — on   this  sofl   we  wish  to 
die. 

We  intreat  those  to  whom  the 
foregoing  paragraphs  are  address- 
ed, to  remember  the  great  law  of 
love.  '  Do  to  others  as  ye  would 
that  others  should  do  to  you.'  — 
Let  them  remember  that  of  all 
nations  on  the  earth,  they  are  un- 
der die  greatest  obligaiion  to  obey 
this  law.  We  pray  them  to  re- 
member that,  for  the  sake  of  prin- 
ciple, their  forefathers  were  com' 
petted  to  leave,  therefore,  driven 
firom  the  old  world,  and  that  the 
of  persecution  wafted  them 


over  the  great  waters  and  landed 
them  on  the  shores  of  the  new 
world,  when  the  Indian  was  the 
sole  lord  and  profM'ietor  of  these 
extensive  domains.  — Lei  them 
remember  in  what  way  they  were 
received  by  the  savage  of  Amer- 
ica, when  power  was  in  his  bend, 
and  his  ferocity  could  not  be  re- 
strained by  any  human  arm.  We 
urge  them  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
those  who  would  now  ask  of  then* 
a  cup  of  cold  water,  and  a  spot  of 
earth,  a  portion  of  their  own  patri- 
monial possessions,  on  which  to 
live  and  die  in  peace,  are  the  de- 
scendants of  those,  whose  origb, 
as  inhabitants  of  North  America, 
history  and  tradition  are  alike  m- 
sufficient to  reveal.  Letthem  bring 
to  remembrance  all  these  facts, 
and  they  cannot^  and  wUl  not  fail 
to  remember  and  sympathize  with 
us  in  these  our  trials  and  sufferings* 

Lewis  Ross, 
Pre$.  Com. 

James  Daniel,  George  Sanders, 

Jos.  Vann,  Daniel  Griffin,  J«ii. 

David  Vann,  James  Hamilton, 

Edward  Gnnter,  Alex.  McDaniel, 

Richard  Taylor,  Tlios.  Foreman, 

John  Baldridge,  John  Timson. 
Samuel  Ward, 

W.  S.  CooDT,  CUrk, 

Goivo  Shake, 

Speaker  of  the  CouncSL. 

James  Biffby,  J.  R.  Daniel, 
Deer-in-the-water,  Slim  Fellow, 

Charles  Reese,  Sitnake, 

Slee[nng  RabMt,  De-ffah-le4a-ge, 
Chn-nn-gee,           .  Roobin, 

Bark,  Tah-lah-doo, 

Xjangh-ai-miiah,  Nah-hoo-lah, 

ChJeowah,  White  Path, 

Turtle,  Ne-gah-we, 

Walking  Stiek,   '  Dah-ye-ake. 
Moses  Parris, 

JOBH  RlDOE, 

Clerk  iff  the  Council, 
New  Eohola,  C.  N.  Jnly  17, 1630. 
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vmceoiMi«MuiAii«ir.,^uoeD,icwu.j   kept  eiH  J  b«it  ihe  States  wffl  ■•» 


Si»*<-I  am   directed   by  tW  be  toteriered  wkh,  by  the  Pi 
Secretary  of  War,  to  mibnn  yoii  deot^  in  exercisbg  tbiev  tews  over 
tbac  tbe  PresideoC  baa  coaoioded  than,    Socb,  therefore,  aa  «iB 
it  proper  to  sospead  tbe  preseot  be  sattsBed  to  remaiB  tnder  iIh 
floode  of  eoroUing  and  seodiag  off  State  laws,  will^  if  ibcj  cbooei^ 
eengraots  ia  tiDaU  parties  as  hero-  reiaan ;  others  1^0  prefer  to  ra* 
lofore*    TbereoK>vaIoftheCber*  more  can  do  so,  aiid  tbeae  «il 
okees  aododier  advaatages  which  be  supported  by  the  Ooromoasai 
ipoiikl  rasuk  to  them  from  it  are  in  tbeir  rerooral,  free  of  any  ear 
so   obvious,   aad  have   beea  so  pease  totbem,  aad  have  a  fall, 
oftea   explaioedi  as  lo  aeed  no  and  just  value  paid  for  aiMsh  ran 
farther  effi>rts  to  make  it  better  provenseou  as  they  may  leaia^ 
uodenaeod,  at  leatt  in  the  way  in  that   a<U  real  vatee  to  tbe  aai^ 
which  it  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and  beaDaiolainedferone year afist 
If  tb^,  as  a  people,  tluak  it  for  their  arrival  in  tbe  West,  by  which 
tbeir  mierest  to  remain  in  the  time  they  will  have  prepared  by 
Suteswithio  whose  Umitsthey  are,  opening  (arms  and  otoerarisey  ibr 
andbesiib|ecttothelawsof  those  the   support   of  thamaelvea  aaA 
States,  the  eonaequeoees,  what*  fuailies.    Yo«  can  further  saj  to 
ever  ther  may  be,  foUowing  tbtiff  them,  if  tfaov  are  disposed  to  tieaa 
own  choice,  will  be  cbavgeaUe  to  with   the  Geoend   OovemaBeiit, 
nobody  but  theossahres ;  but  it  is  that  liberal  terms  will  beezteiidod 
made  your  spoctal  duty  to  inform  to  them  ;  their  linuts  beyond  ibe 
the  Cberokees,   not  their  chiefs  Mississippi  sbaD  be  enlarged,  and 
only  but  the  people,  and  in  such  all  thinga  dose   far   timir  pm- 
mode  as  you  may  think  proper  to  ttetioo,   and  gmdaoce,  and  im-* 
adopt,  which  shall  be  most  likely  provement,  wUdi  tbe  Prandeol 
to  make  the  iofarmatk>n  general,  nay  bavethepewa'todo.    Their 
that  tbe  Prssideot,  having  no  pow**  limits  in  the  West  shall  be 
er  to  interfere,  and  oppose  tbe  ex-  veyed  and  marked,  so  as  to  ai 
ercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  any   difficulty   aiiring  out  of  a 
$tate,  over   and   upon   all  who  confusion  of  liaes,  between 
may  be  within  the  limits  of  any  and  neighboring  tribes. 
State,  they  wiO  prepare  themselves       This  suspensioo  of  present 
to  abide  the  issue  of  such  new  eratioas  is  designed  to  affimi 
relations  widioqt  any  hope  that  Cberokees    an    of^xutoni^    lo 
he  will  interfere.      But  assure  ponder  in  their  present  situatioD  ; 
them,  at  tbe  same  time,  that  such  and  to  dciberate  calmly,  as  to 
power  as  the  laws  give  him  for  what  is  best  for  them  to  do.    The 
their  protectioD,  shall  be  executed  President  is  tbeir  friend.      He 
for  their  benefit,  and  this  will  not  seeks  not  to  oppress,  or  deceive 
fail  to   be  exereised  b  keeping  them.    He  feeb  far  then  as  a 
out  intruders.     Beyond  this  he  father  feels  for  his  chilcben,  and 
cannot  go.    It  is  important  there  is  deeply  solicitous  for  their  areW 
ould   be   no  misunderstandbg  fare.    It  is  probable  that  in  the 
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bn,  or  the  spring  following,  they  20Ui  or  30th  of  July.    If  the 

may  be  prepared  to  act  with  iotel-  chiefs  or  principal  men  of  the  na- 

ligance  m  wis  great  matter.  The  tion  desire  to  see  the  Prendent, 

President  wishes  the  Cherokees  upon  the  important  matters  which 

to  be  fully  informed  upon  all  the  concern  them,  be  will  gladly  see 

points  connected  with  their  pend-  them   in  person,  there.    But  if 

ing  and  future  relations.    He  will  they  cannot  go  willingly  and  pre- 

DOtideceive  them ;  and  he  wishes  pared  with  jvU  pawen  to  make  a 

that  no  misunderstanding  should  treaty  for  a  removal,  it  will  not  be 

exist,  as  between  the  Cherokees  necessary  for  them  to  go,  since, 

and  himself,  or  between  them  and  in  that  way,  only,  can  he  assist 

you.      Speak  to  them  as  their  them,  promote  their  welfare,  and 

friend,  and  with  all  the  sincerity  establish  their  future  prosperity, 

of  a  friend.    Use  no  threats,  ex-  If  the  chiefs  shall  come  with  this 

ercise  no  unkindness.     If  they  determination  all  their  necessary 

stay,  it  will  be  of  their  own  free  expenses  will  be  borne. 

wiU,  if  they  remove,  it  will  be  of  You  will  discontinue  the  agency 

their  own  freewill  also.    There  of  Messrs  Bridges  and  Hunter; 

will  be  employed  no  force,  any  after  they  shall  have  valued  what 

way,  but  the  force  of  reason  and  improvements  may  remain  to  be 

parental  counsel,  unless  it  shall  valued,  and  those  of  the  issuing 

be  to  protect  them  in  removing,  agent,  after  the  supplies  are  dis- 

When  the  Cherokees  shall  have  posed  of  to  such  Indians  Us  may 

finaUy  determined   what  course  be  in  transitu^  and  after  you  shall 

they  will  pursue,  you  will  inform  have  disposed,  to  the  best  advan- 

tbe  Department.    If  the  whole,  tage,  of  what  supplies,  and  other 

or  the  greater  body  of  the  nation  matters  may  remain  on  hand  ; 

determine  to  remove,  the  Presi-  and  have  theur  accounts,  and  all 

dent  will  send  to  them  a  confiden-  other  accounts  brought  to  a  close 

tial  commissioner,  who  will  receive  immediately,,  and  forward   them 

a  delegation  at  some  convenient  to  the  Department, 

place,  and  one  that  will  be  roost  Very  respectfully,  your  obe- 

agreeable  to  them.  dient  servant. 

The  President  or  Secretary  of  (Signed^        ,    *i  tr 

War  wiU  probably  visit  Tennes-  ^  ^  ,  „^°^J-  ^'  McKehnet. 

„»^..        ^    ^i_      ^,            •11  To  Col.  Hugh  MoMTGOMBRT, 

see,  in  all   this  month  ;  they  will  Cberokee  Agent,  Calbonn,  TemL 

have  reached  Nashville  by  the 
13 
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II.  — FORBIGM. 


MEXICO. 

The  Mu$age  of  Freiident  Ouerrero  to  the  Congreu  rf  Mmeo, 

Mexicans  :  Today  the  Cham-  been  taken  which  I  have  jost  an- 

bers  of  the  Union  ha?e  assembled,  nounced. 

to  continue    their    constitutional  Mexicant! — Everythmg  has 

march,  which  had  been  suspended  been  done  by  the  General  Gov- 

by  their  own  authority.  —  Also,  emment  which  coold  be  done,  for 

the  General  Government  has  re-  the   preservation  of  tranqailti^. 

linquished  the  extraordinary  pow-  It  is  presumed  that  tbe  same  vnB 

^rs  with  which  it  was  invested —  be  the  case  with  the  States;  mod 

the  increase  of  which  was  never  that  through  the  good  sense  and 

pleasant  —  which  were  admitted  subordinationof  the  citizens,  each 

only  by  imperious  necessity,  and  one  wiH  lend  his  aid  to  diis  ob- 

which  it  is  believed,  have  been  ject,  in  which  the  general  good, 

productive  of  good.  as  well  as  diat  of  individuals,  is  so 

Consequently,  the  motives  deeply  interested, 
which  influenced  die  division  of  Soldien! — You  know  what  is 
reserve  in  making  their  declara-  the  rigor  of  military  subordina- 
tion, have  totally  vanished.  If  tion ;  you  know  how  far  il  is  from 
they  are  true  men,  and  not  pre-  your  duty,  to  dictate  hws  to  tbe 
tedders,  they  ought  to  renounce  sovereign  nation,  unauthorized  by 
every  revolutionary  movement, —  that  nation ;  and  how  strange  m 
which  can  produce  no  other  ef-  the  ear  of  the  laws,  is  the  danger 
fects  to  the  nation,  than  a  succes-  of  arms.  Pause  and  reflect  on 
sion  of  incalculable  evils.  You  the  solemn  responsibility  which 
already  have  had  too  much  expe-  you  incur  before  the  nation,  in  re- 
rience  what  revolutions  are,  and  spect  to  the  evils  which  may  hap- 
what  efiects  they  produce,  not  to  pen  if  you  renounce  the  Mth  in 
have  your  attention  turned  with  which  you  ought  to  go.  Do  not 
anxiety  to  those  who  create  them,  deceive  yourselves  with  fabe 
The  government  is  deeply  pene-  hopes  of  bettering  your  condi- 
trated  with  this  important  truth ;  tion,  through  the  promptness  and 
and  in  order  to  consult,  without  pXmctuality  with  which  relief  wiD 
delay,  the  public  peace  and  tran-  ne  furnished.  No :  the  oanoo 
quillity,  which  is  paramount  to  all  will  be  ruined  by  civil  war,  and  a 
other  considerations,  the  step  has  new   revolution    will  reduce  to 
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nothiog  the  resources  which  are  decree  may  have  its  full  and  en- 

D^iating  for  your  benefit,  and  tire  execution,  I  order  it  to  be 

which  prove  that  your  necessities  printed,  published  and  circulated 

will  receive  attention,  provided  to  all  those  whose  obligation  is  to 

the  pubUc  order  is  sustained.  have  it  fulfilled. 

Sovereign  States  of  the  Mexi-  Given  in  the  federal  palace  of 

can  Federation  I    The  preserva-  Mexico,  on  the  1 6th  of  Sep- 

tion  01  the  systems  demand  your  tember  1 829. 

full  co-operation.  ..     '          * 

Vicente  Guebbero.  Vicente  Guerrero. 

>,  Dec.ll,  1829.  LaURENZO  DE  ZaVALA. 


Abolition  of  Slavery.  Decree  of  the  General  Congress  of 

The  President  of  the  Mexican  '*^  ^*  of  April,  1830. 

United  States  to  the  inhabitants  of       Art.  I.  The  importation  into 
the  Republic,  greeting :  the  ports  of  the  Republic  of  cot- 

Desiring  to  signalize  in  the  year  ton  goods  is  prohibited  by  the 
1829  the  anniversary  of  our  inde*-  law  of  May  22d,  of  the  past  year^ 
pendence  by  an  act  of  national  till  the  1st  of  January,  1831,  and 
justice  and  beneficence  that  may  by  the  southern  ports  till  the  end 
turn  to  the  advancement  and  sup-   of  June  of  that  year.  i 

port  of  so  important  a  result ;  2.  The  duties  on  such  articles 
that  may  consolidate  more  and  shall  be  appropriated  to  support 
more  puUic  tranquillity ;  that  may  the  integrity  oi  the  Mexican  ter- 
co-operate  to  the  aggrandizemenC  ritory,  to  form  the  reserve  fund 
of  the  RepubKC)  and  return  to  an  to  serve  in  case  of  a  Spanish  in- 
unfortunate  portion  of  its  inhabit-  vasion,  and  to  foment  the  national 
ants,  those  rights  which  they  hold  industry  in  cotton  manufacture. 
from  nature,  and  that  the  people  3.  The  Grovernnient  shall  have 
protect  by  wise  and  equitable  power  to  appoint  one  or  more 
laws,  in  conformity  with  the  30tb  commissioners,  to  vbit  the  colo- 
Article  of  the  constitutional  act.  nies  in  the  frontier  States,  and 
Making  use  of  the  extraordi-  contract  with  their  Legislatures, 
nacy  facidties  which  have  been  purchase  in  favor  of  the  Federa- 
granted  to  the  Executive,  I  thus  tion  such  lands  as  they  may  con- 
decree  :  sider  proper  and  sufficient  to  es- 

1.  Slavery  is  forever  abolished  tablish  colonies  of  Mexican  and 
in  the  Republic.  other  nations,  to  make  such  ar- 

2.  ConiBcquently  all  those  indi-  rangements  with  the  colonies  al- 
viduals  who  until  tbis  day  looked  ready  established  as  they  may 
upon  themselves  as  slaves,  are  consider  proper  for  the  security 
free.  of  the  Republic,  to  watch  over 

When  the  financial  situation  of  the  entrance  of  new  colonists,  and 
the  EUpublic  admits,  the  proprie-  the  exact  fulfilment  of  their  con- 
tors  oi  slaves  shall  be  indemni-  tracts,  and  examine  how  far  those 
fied,  and  the  indemnification  reg-  already  formed  have  been  exe- 
ulated  by  law.  cuted. 

And  in  order  that  the  present       4.  The  Executive  shall  have 
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power  to  take  the  lands  he  maj  the  particular  State  CSoverament 
consider  proper  for  fortifications  shall  take  care,  under  the  strictesl 
or  arsenals,  and  for  new  colonies,  responsibility,  that  the  Colonial- 
indemnifying  the  States  for  their  tion  Laws  be  obeyed,  and  that  no 
vahie  on  account  of  their  debts  to  more  slaves  be  introdoced. 
the  Federation.  11.  In  use  of  the  power  re- 
6.  The  Government  may  trans-  served  by  the  Greneral  Congress 
port  such  persons  as  they  may  in  the  seventh  article  of  the  hnr 
consider  useful  to  the  colonies,  of  August  18th,  1824,  it  is  pro- 
out  of  the  garrisons  destined  for  hibited  to  neighboring  nations  to 
Vera  Cruz  and  other  places,  pay-  settle  in  those  States  and  Terri- 
ing  the  expenses  of  the  families  tories  of  tlie  Federation  wfaicb 
which  may  wish  to  accompany  border  on  their  nations.  Coose- 
them.  quently  contracts  which  have  not 

6.  The  garrisons  shall  be  em-  been  executed,  and  are  opposed 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  the  to  that  law,  shall  be  superseded, 
fortifications,  towns  and  roads  12.  The  coasting  trade  shafl  be 
which  the  commissioners  shall  free  to  foreigners  for  the  space  of 
consider  necessary  ;  and  when  four  years,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
tbe  appointed  time  shall  have  ex-  troducing  articles  for  the  colonies 
pired,  if  they  shall  wish  to  remain  to  Metamoros,  Tampico,  and  Vera 
as    colonists,    lands   and  instru-  Cruz. 

ments  of  industry  shall  be  given        13.  The   free   importadon  of 

to  them,  provisions  being  allowed  wooden  houses  and  all  sorts  of 

for  the  first  year.  foreign   provisions    is    permitted 

7.  Mexican  families  which  without  duty  at  the  ports  of  Ca- 
may wish  to  colonize,  shall  be  velston  and  Matagorda,  for  the 
aided  on  their  journey,  maintain-  term  of  two  years. 

ed  for  a  year,  and  receive   land        14.  The   Crovernment   is  ao- 

and   other   things   necessary  for  thorized  to  expend  to  die  amoaot 

labor.  of  $500,000  for  the  constnictioii 

8.  Individuals  referred  to  in  of  fortifications  and  towns  on  the 
the  preceding  articles,  shall  sub-  frontiers,  the  transportation  of 
mit  to  tlie  Colonization  Laws  of  garrisons  and  Mexican  families  to 
the  Federation  and  the  respec-  them,  their  support  for  a  year, 
live  States.  articles  useful  in  labor,   charges 

9.  On  the  northern  frontier  for  con^mission,  the  marching  of 
the  entrance  of  foreigners  shall  be  troops,  premiums  to  agriculturists, 
prohibited,  under  all  pretexts  who  may  distinguish  themselves 
whatever,  unless  they  be  furnish^  amongst  the  colonists,  and  all 
ed  with  passports  signed  by  the  other  means  of  encouragement 
agents  of  the  Republic  at  the  and  security  intended  in  the  pre- 
places  whence  they  proceed.  ceding  sections. 

10.  There  shall  be  no  variation  15.  In  order  to  a  prompt  d^ 
with  regard  to  the  colonies  already  tribution  of  the  above  sum,  the 
established;  nor  with  regard  to  Government  may  negotiate,  on 
the  slaves  that  may  be  in  them ;  the  duties  on  common  cotton 
but  the  General  Government  or  goods,  a  ban  at  a  premium  of  a 
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fhkd  per  cent  per  mosth,  pajrable  17.  Three  hundred  thousand 
on  maturitj  of  the  periods  fixed  dollars  of  the  product  of  the 
by  the  Tarffi*  .  aforesaid  duties  shall  also  be  ap- 
16*  The  twentieth  part  of  the  plied  to  the  formation  of  a  fund 
above-mentioned  duties  shall  be  to  be  deposited  in  the  treasury, 
employed  in  encouraging  the  under  the  strictest  resnonsibilihr 
maaofacture  of  cotton,  purchasing  of  the  Crovemment,  which  shall 
machines  and  looms,  assigning  be  authorized  to  apply  it  only  in 
small  sums  for  their  preparation,  case  of  a  Spanish  invasion. 
and  for  all  other  objects  which  18.  The  Qovernment  shaU  ar- 
the  Government  may  consider  range  the  plan  of  the  new  colo- 
convenient ;  and  the  Government  nies,  and  present  to  the  Cham- 
shall  divide  these  sums  in  the  bars,  within  one  year,  an  account 
State  where  manufacture  is  car-  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
ried  on,  placing  them  at  the  dispo-  under  this  law,  and  shall  report 
sition  of  the  minister  of  relations,  the  increase  and  conditions  of  the 
to  apply  them  to  the  important  new  towns  on  the  frontiers, 
objects. 


COLOMBIA. 

The  Ldberator  to  the  Cohmbiam. 

GoLOMBiAKs !  This  day  I  cease  public  on  the  basis  of  its  happiness, 
to  command  you.  I  have  served  I  have  thrown  myself  from  the 
you  in  quality  of  a  soldier  and  a  lofty  magistracy,  to  which  your 
magistrate.  In  that  long  period  bounty  has  raised  me.  Colom- 
we  have  re-conquered  the  conn-  bians !  I  have  been  the  victim  of 
try,  liberated  three  Republics,  and  ignominious  suspicions,  without 
suppressed  many  civil  wars;  and  havhig  the  power  to  defend  the 
four  times  I  have  restored  to  the  purity  of  my  principles.  The 
people  their  omnipotence,  by  same  persons  who  have  aspired 
spontaneously  assembling  four  to  the  supreme  command,  have 
Constituent  Congresses.  These  endeavored  to  tear  me  from  your 
services  were  due  to  your  valor  hearts,  by  attributing  their  own 
and  patriotism — the  glory  of  sentiments  to  me,  by  making  me 
having  directed  them  to  me.  The  appear  the  author  of  projects  they 
Constituent  Congress  which  has  have  conceived,  and  by  represent- 
beea  this  day  installed,  finds  itself  ing  me  as  aspiring  at  a  crown 
intrusted  by  Providence  with  giv-  which  they  have  offered  me  more 
ing  to  the  nation  the  institutions  it  than  once,  and  which  I  have  re- 
desires,  by  fdlowing  the  course  jected  with  the  indignation  of  the 
of  circumstances  and  the  nature  proudest  republican.  Never,  ne- 
of  things^  ver,  I  swear  to  you,  has  my  mind 

Fearing  I  might  be  considered  been  stained   by  ambition  for  a 

at  an  obstacle  in  placing  the  Re-  kingdom,  which  my  enemies  have 
13* 
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artfiilly  forged  to  destroy  me  ia  Ardixms  «id  greet  if  the  wntk 

your  opiDiODS.  of  orgaDieiDg  a  people  wtneh  las 

UDdecetve  yourselves,  Cobm-  escaped  from  oppression  bynnwr 
biaos !  My  only  wish  has  been  to  of  anarchy  and  civil  war,  wiAoot 
coatribute  to  your  liberty,  and  the  being  previoosly  prepared  to  re- 
preservation  of  your  repose ;  if  ceive  tne  salutary  reiorm  to  whieh 
for  this  I  have  been  blame-worthy,  they  aspire.  But  the  teachings 
I  more  than  any  one  else  merit  of  history,  the  exanudes  of  the 
your  indignation.  Do  not  listen.  Old  Worid  and  the  New,  the  ex- 
I  beseech  you,  to  the  vile  calum-  perience  of  twenty  years  of  revo- 
ny,  and  the  base  covetousness  for  lution,  will  serve  as  so  many  fights 
which  discord  is  excited  on  every  placed  in  the  dariraess  of  the  &- 
side.  Will  you  allow  yourselves  ture  ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that 
to  be  blinded  by  the  imposture  of  your  good  sense  w31  be  able  to 
my  detractors  ?  YoU  are  not  so  overrule  the  passions  of  some  and 
senseless  !  the  ignorance  of   others, — duly 

Ck>lombians !  Approach  the  consulting  the  enlightened  re»oo 
Constituent  Congress.  It  is  the  of  judicious  men,  whose  opioioos 
national  wisdom,  the  legitimate  are  a  valuable  aid  in  solving  aues- 
hope  of  the  people,  and  the  last  tions  of  political  wisdom.  More- 
point  of  meeting  for  patriots,  over,  you  will  derive  important 
On  its  sovereign  decrees  depend  counsels  from  the  very  nature  of 
our  lives,  the  happiness  ot  the  our  country,  which  embraces  ibe 
Republic,  and  the  glory  of  Cplom-  lofty  regions  of  die  Andes,  and 
bia.  If  you  are  fatally  torn  away  the  burning  shores  of  the  Oronooo. 
and  abandon  it,  there  is  no  other  Examine  it  in  all  its  extent  and 
safety  for  the  country,  and  you  you  will  leara  from  it  what  the 
will  sink  in  the  ocean  of  anarchy,  Congress  ought  to  ordain,  in  order 
leaving,  as  an  inheritance  to  your  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
children,  crime,  bfood  and  death.  Colombians.      Our   own  faislocy 

Countrymen  !    Hear    my  last  will  tell  you  nmcb ;  our  necessities 

words,  on  ternainating  my  politi-  much ;  but  most  persuasive  of  aU 
cal   career — in    the     name    of  will  be  our  lamentations  for  the 

Colombia,  I  beg  you,  I  beseech  absence  of  domestic   quiet   and 

'  you  to  continue  united,  lest  you  established  freedom; 
should  become  the    assassins  of       Happy  Congress,  if  it  shall  se- 

tlieieoiintry,  and  your  executioners,  cure  to  Colombia  the  enjoy  oient 

Bolivar.  of  these  inestimable  blessings,  by 

Bogou,  Jan.  9, 1830.  which  it  will  merit  the  purest  be- 

nedictions. 

Message  of  the  Liberator,  to  the  Congress    being   convoked  to 

Cotistituent  Congress.  foyni  a  fundamental  Code  for  the 

Frllow    Citizens  :    Permit  regulation  of  the  Republic,  and 

me  to  congratulate   you   on  the  to  appoint  the  high  fuoctioowies 

meeting  of  Congres?,  which  in  who  are  to  administer  it,  the  Gov- 
tbename  of  the  Nation,  is  to  dis-  ernment  will  inform  youconcem- 
eharge  the  sublime  duties  of  le-  ing  the  present  state  of  the  Re- 

gislatbo^  public,  so  far    as  the 
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llioiBters'  possess  the  means,  that  obl^d  aoew  to  sustam  it  in  such 

you  may  be  able  to  frame  your  a  crisis ;  and  had  not  the  public 

enactmeots  according  to  the  cir-  mind  been  promptly  turned  to  its 

cumstauces  of  the  case*    It  be-  own  preservation,  the  Republic 

k>ogs  to  the    President   of  the  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by 

CouQcib  of  State  and  of  the  Min-  its  own  citizens.     Stie  wascdeased 

istry,  to  exhibit  the  transactions  of  to  honor  me  with  her  oocmdencey 

the  last  eighteen  months ;  and  if  —a   conBdence    which    I   was 

ibey  have  not  equalled  what  we  bound  to  respect  as  the  most  sa- 

might  have  hoped,  they  have  at  cred  law.     When  the  country  was 

leaat  overcome  theobstacles  which  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  could  I  hesi* 

of^MMed  the  march  of  the  admin-  tate  ? 

istration — the  turbulent  circum-       The  laws,  which  had  been  vio- 

stances  of  foreign  war  and  internal  lated  by  the  tumult  of  arms  and 

commotion ;  evils  which,  thanks  the  dissensions  of  the  people,  had 

to  Divine  Providence,  have  yield-  lost  their  force.     Already  the  le- 

ed  to  the  bflueoce  of  mercy  and  gislative  body,  knowing  the  neces- 

peace.  sity  of  the  case,  had  decreed  that 

Bestow  your  highest  attention  a  Convention  should  be  assembled 

upon  the  origin  and  progress  of  to  reform  the  Constitution ;  and 

these  disturbances.  already  the  Convention  had  de- 

The  commotions  which  unfor-  clared  that  the  reform  was  urgently 
tuoately  occurred  b  1 826,  obliged  necessary.  So  solemn  a  declara- 
me  to  return  from  Peru,  althouch  tion,  connected  with  the  events 
I  bad  resolved  not  to  accept  toe  which  preceded  it,  gave  a  formal 
Chief  Magistracy,  to  which  1  had  decision  against  the  political  corn- 
been  re-elected  during  my  ab-  pact  of  Colombia.  In  opinion 
senoe.  Urgently  mvited  to  restore  and  in  fact,  the  Constitution  of 
barmony  and  avert  a  civil  war,  I  the  11th  year  [of  the  Republic] 
GOuM  not  refuse  my  service^t  to  had  ceased  to  exist, 
the  country  from  which  I  received  The  condition  of  the  country 
that  new  honor,  and  the  roost  un-  was  dreadful,  and  mine  still  more 
equivocal  proofe  of  confidence.  so ;  for  I  was  placed  at  the  mer- 

The  national  representatbn  be-  cy  of   opinions  and   suspicions, 

gan  to  consider  tt^  causes  of  the  Nevertheless,  the  diminution  of  a 

discord  which  agitated  the  public  reputation  acquired  by  a  long  se- 

mind ;  and  convinced  that  they  ries  of  services,  in  which  »milar 

were  real,  and  that  thorough  mea-  sacrifices  had  been  necessary  and 

sures  ought  to  be  ado|tfed,  they  frequent,  did  not  restrain  me  from 

submitted  to  the  necessity  of  call-  theperformance  of  duty. 
ing  a  Grand   Convention.    This       The  organic  decree  which  I  is- 

body  was  installed  in  the  midst  of  sued  on  the  27th  of  August,  1828, 

party  excitement,  and  as  might  be  ought  to  have  convinced  all,  that 

expected,  was  dissolved  without  it  was  my  most  ardent  desire,  to 

being  able  to  agree  upon  the  re-  relieve  myself  firom  the  iosupport- 

ibrms  in  contemplation.     Seeing  able  weight  of  unlimited  author- 

the  Republic  threatened  with  a  ity,  and  that  the  Republic  might 

complete  dismemberment,  I  was  again  be  organized  by  means  of 
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• 

hs  repreteotatiFds.    But  scarcely  tnd  1^  virtue  of  aa  armietiee  ne 

bad  I  becuo  to  exerciae  the  fuoc-  recovered  GuayacHiil.    At  leogti^ 

tioos  of  Supreme  Chief,  when  op-  on  the  22d  of   September,    the 

posiog  elemeots  developed  them-  Treaty  of   Peace    waa    signed, 

selves  with  the  violence  of  passion  which  put  an  end  to  a  war  in  which 

and  the  ferocity  of  crime.     An  Colombia  defnided  bet    di^uly 

attempt  was  made  upon  my  life  :  and  her  rights, 
civil  war  was  kmdled  up:  and       I  congratulate  the  Congress  and 

the  Government  of  Peru  was  en-  the  nation  on  the  satisfactory  re- 

couraged  by  this  example,  and  by  suit  of  aflUrs  in  the  South  ;  not 

other  means,  to  invade  the  De-  only  because  the  wur  is  at  as  end, 

partments  of  the  South,  for  pur-  but  because  we  have  received  the 

rses  of  conquest  and  usur|MUion.  most  unequivocal  demoostratioas 

do    not    rely,  fellow-citizens,  of  good-will  from  the  Pemviaa 

upon  simple  conjecture:  unques-  Government,— which  noUycon- 

tionable  tacts  and  documents  con-  fesses  that  we  were  provoked  to 

firm  what  I  say.     War  became  the  war  by  wicked  designs  on  the 

inevitable.    The  army  of  Gren.  partofour^iemies.     NoGovera- 

Laroar  was  defeated  at  Tarqui  in  raent  has   made    satisfiKstion  to 

the  most   splendid  and  gkM-ious  anol^,  as  Peru  has  to  this :  for 

manner  by  our  arms :  and  the  which  ma^animitysbe  is  entitled 

forces  which  remained  owed  their  to  our  most  perfect  esteem, 
preservation  to  the  generosity  of       Fellow-citizens :  If  peace  has 

the  conquerors.    Notwithstanding  been  concltided  with  that  raode- 

the  magnanimity  of  the  Colom-  ration  which  was  to  be  expected 

bians.  Gen.  Lamar  renewed  the  b^ween  kindred  nations,  which 

war,  in   direct   violation  of   his  ought    not  to  have  turned  dieir 

agreement,  and  commenced  bos-  consecrated  arms  against  libwiy 

tilities.    I  again  invited   him  to  and  their  common  safety,  we  also 

peace ;  but,  in  return,  he  loaded  have   exercised    lenity  with  the 

us  with  calumny  and  insult.    The  unfintunate  people  of  the  South 

Department  of  Guayaquil  became  who  suffered    themselves  to  be 

the  victim  of  his  extravagant  pre-  implicated  in  a  civil  war,  or  seduc- 

tensions.  .  ed  by  the  enemy.    It  is  gratify- 

Deprivedof  our  military  marine,  ing  to  tell  you  that  in  terminating 

opposed  by  the  inundations  of  the  these  domestic  dissenaons,  not  a 

rainy  season  and  by  other  obsta-  drop  of  blood  has  been  sacrificed 

cles,  we  had  to  wait  for  a  favora-  to  the  vengeance  of  the-  laws,  and 

ble  opportunity  to  recover  the  although  a  gallant  Greneral  and 

place.      During   this  interval,  a  his  foUowers  have  fallen  on  the 

national  decision  (to  use  the  Ian-  field  of  death,  their  punishsDeot 

uage  of  the  Supreme  Chief  of  came  fit>m  the  hand  of  the  Al- 

eru)  vindicated    our    conduct,  mighty,  since    from    ours   they 

and  relieved  our  enemies  from  the  would  have  obtained   mercy -^ 

administration  of  General  Lamar,  that  mercy  which  we  extended  to 

The  political  aspect  of  that  Re-  the  survivors.    They  are  all  in  the 

public  being  thus    changed,  the  enjoyment  of   liberty,    notwith* 

process  of  negotiation  was  easy  i  standing  their  errors. 


i; 
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Too  much  has  the  countrj  suf-  prerogatives,  it  is  not  my  business 

fered  by  these  commotions,  which  to  influence  your  councils  in  any 

we  shall    always  recollect  with  manner  whatever.     An^  besides, 

pain :  and  if  anything  can  mitigate  it  would  be  irksome  to  repea(  to 

our  sorrow,  it  is  the  reflection  tha^  the  representatives  of  the  people, 

their  origin  is  in  no  measure  attri-  that  which  Colombia  publishes  in 

butable  to  us,  and  that  we  have  characters  of  blood.     My   sole 

been  as  generous  with  our  adver-  duty  is,  to  submit  without  reserve 

saries  as  was  in  our  power.    The  to  the  laws   of   the    magistrates 

sacrifice  of  any  delinquents  on  the  which  you  may  create  ;   and  it  is 

altar  of  justice  assuredly  grieves  my  only  aspiration,  that  the  will  of 

lis;    and  although  the  parricide  the  people  may  be  proclaimed, 

has  no  claim  to  indulgence,  yet  respected,  and  fulfilled  by  their 

many  of  them  have  received  it  Delegates. 

from  my  hands,  and  perhaps  those  To  this  end  I  thought  proper 

who  least  deserved  it.  to  invite  all  the  people  to  express 

Take  for  example  the  scene  of  their  opinions  with  krll  liberty  and 

horror  which  unfortunately  I  had  security,  under  no  other  restric- 

to  lay  before  you.     Suppose  it  to  tion  than  those  which  order  and 

happen  as  one  of  those  formidable  moderatk)n  ought   to  prescribe^ 

chastisements  which  Providence  The  invitation  has  been  complied 

is  pleased  to  give  us  in  the  course  with ;  and  you  will  find  in  the 

of  our  lives,  for  our  correction,  petitions  which  will  be  submitted 

It  is  the   duty  of  Congress    to  to  your  consideration,  the  ingen- 

gatber  sweet  fruits  firom  this  bitter  uous  expression  of  the  will  of  the 

tree,  or  at  least  to  remove  from  people.    All  the  Provinces  await 

under  its  poisonous  shade.  your  decision  ;   all  the   meetings 

Had  I  not  enjoyed  the  enviable  which  have  been  held  for  the  ob* 
privilege  of  calling  you  to  repre-  ject  have  been  characterized  by 
sent  the  rights  of  the  people,  in  regularity  and  respect  for  the  au- 
order  that,  conformably  to  the  thority  of  the  government  and  the 
wiisfaes  of  your  constituents,  you  Constituent  Congress.  We  have 
noight  create  or  meliorate  our  in*  only  to  regret  the  extravagance  of 
stitutions,  tins  would  be  the  place  the  meeting  in  Caracas,  concern- 
to  point  out  to  you  the  fruits  of  ing  which  both  your  prudence 
twenty  years,  consecrated  to  the  and  wisdom  ought  to  judge, 
servteeof  the  country.  Butlought  I  fear,  not  without  some  foun- 
not  even  to  indieatey  what  other  dation,  that  when  I  speak  of  the 
citizens  have  a  right  to  a$k  of  you.  Magistrate  who  is  to  preside  over 
AUcan,  and  ought  to  submit  their  the  Republic,  my  sincerity  will  be 
opiaioDS,  their  fears  and  desires,  doubted.  But  Congress  ought  to 
to  those  whom  we  have  appointed  be  persuaded  that  its  honor  is  op- 
to  cure  society  of  its  confusion  posed  to  thinking  of  me  for  this 
and  fraihies.  I  alone  am  excluded  station,  and  my  own  to  its  accept- 
from  exercising  this  privilege  of  ance  by  me.  Would  you  consider 
citizens,  because  having  called  it  decorous  to  devolve  this  pre- 
you  together  and   defined  your  cious  power  upon  the  same  man 
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who  bts    assigiied    k    to  you  i  people,  avoiding  erery  tboa^  of 

Could  you,  without  bjury  to  your  conridering  me  necessuy  to  Ae 

reputation,  give  nie  your  suffin*  Republic.    If  onc  mah  were  ne- 

ges  ?    Would  not  this  be  equiva*  cessary  to  sustain  a  State,  thai 

lent  to  my  appointing  myself  ?  State  would  not  deserve  to  esstf 

Far  from  you  and  from  me  bean  and  in  short  could  not  exist, 

act  so  unworthy.  The  Magistrate  whom  yoa  se- 

Obliged  as  you  are,  to  consti<^  lect  w31  doubtless  be  an  Iits  of 

tute  the  government  of  the  Repub*  domestic  concord,  a  bond  iA  fra- 

lie,  you  will  6nd  both  within  and  temd  union,  a  consolation  to  ihe 

witlKMit  your  own  body,  illustrious  partiesthat  are  depressed.  ArooDd 

citizens  who  will  fiH  the  Presi-  nim  allthe  CdombtanswiOral^; 

dency  with  glory  and  advantaee.  he  wiH  fold  them  in  his  arms,  aad 

All,  all  my  fellow-citizens  enjoy  form  diem  into  one  £uni1y  of  citi- 

the  inestimable  privilege  of  ap-  zcns.    I  will  obey  this  l^itimate 
pearing  innocent  to  the  eyes  of  magistrate  with  the  most  copSd 

Sttq)icioB,  —  I  alone  am  stigma*  respect ;  I  will  follow  him  as  an 

tisetl  with  aspiring  after  qrranny.  angel  of  peace ;  I  will  sustain  him 

Free  me,  I  entreat  you,  from  with  my  sword  and  with  all  my 

the  reproach  which  awaits  me  if  powers.      Everything    will  add 

I  coB&Hie  in  the  occupancy  of  a  energy,  ren>ect  and  suhndnioo  to 

post  which  never  can  be  exempt  die  man  of  yonr  choice.    I  ^ve 

from  the  charge  of  ambition.   Be**-  you  my  oath  for  it,  legialaiofs ;  I 

Iteve  aae^  a  new  Magistrate  is  in*  promise  it  ia  the   name    of  die 

ditpeasable to  the  Republic.  The  Cdombian  peofde  and  army:  the 

people  wish  to  know  if  I  will  ever  Republic  wiV  be  happy,  if  in  ac- 

cease  to  oomroand  them.     The  cepting  my  resi^atioo,  700  ap^ 

American  States  regard  me  wMi  pomt  to  the  Presideocy  a  citiseo 

a  distrust  which  may  one  day  dear  to  thtB  nation :  she  w31  \uh 

bri^  on  Colombia  evils  similar  to  guish  if  you  insist  that  I  shall  it* 

those    of   the    war    with  Peru,  main  in  the  comtnand.     Hear  my 

Even  in  Europe   there   are  not  entreaties;  save  the   R^MibGcr 

wanting  those  who  fear  that  I  shaH  save  my  glory,  which  is  that  of 

discredit,  by  my  conduct,  the  glo-  Colombia, 

rious  cause  of  liberty.     Ah!  what  Take  the  Presidency,  wfaidi  I 

conspiracies  and  wars  have   we  rwpectfuHyresien  into  your  bands, 

suffisred,  in  consequence   of  at-  Henceforward,  I  am  only  a  pti- 

tempts  upon   my   authority  and  vate  citizen,  ready  to  defend  die 

person.    These  misfortunes  have  countiy  and  obey  the  government  i 

occasioned  suffvings  to  the  people  my  public  functions  cease  forever, 

whose  sacri6ces  would  have  been  I  make  a  formal  and  solemn  sur- 

evoided,  if  from  the  first  the  le»  render  of  the  supreme  aotfaority 

gislators    of  Colombia  had   not  which  the  national  suffi^ges  have 

compelled  metofiUanoflicewhich  conferred  on  me. 

has  oppressed  me  more  than  war  You  iidong  to  all  the  Provin* 

and  all  its  calamities.  ces ;  you  are  their  most  select 

Show  yourselves,    felbw-citi-  citizens ;  you  have  served  in  all 

zens^  worthy  to  represent  a  free  public  stations ;  you  know  the  in* 
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terests  of  the  people,  both  geoe-  txnbsusla. 
ralaod  local;  you  desire  to  regen- 
erate the  Republic,  which  is  fait*  On  the  2^  Jan.  Grea.  Paez 
iDg  in  all  the  branches  of  its  ad-  issued    the  fbUowii^  proclama- 
ministration.  tioa:  — 

Let  my  last  act  be,  to  recom-  Venmuelians  !  Having  made 

mend  that  ^ou  protect  the  holy  known  in  November  your  deter- 

religion  which  we  profess,  —  the  mination  of  separating  yourselves 

overflowing  fountain  of  heavenly  from  the  other  part  of  the  territory, 

blessings.    The  national  treasury  forming  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 

requires  your  attention,  especially  and   your   desires  having    been 

in  the  system  of  coUeotion.    The  complied  with,  the  four  depart- 

pubKc  debt,  which  is  the  canker  ments  which  divided  ancient  Ven- 

of  Ck)k>mbia,  demands  of  you  its  ezuela,  —  Maturin,     Venezuela, 

most  sacred  rights.    The  army,  Oronpco   and  Zulia,— have  all 

which  has  immense  claims  upon  desired  the  same  thing,  and  have 

your  gratitude,  requires  a  thorough  shown  the  like  enthusiasm,  not 

organization.      Justice  demands  one  town  dissenting.  The  national 

codesoflaws  capable  of  defending  opinion  has  been  manifested  with 

the  rights  and  innocence  of  free-  Kberty,  and  the  people  of  Vene- 

raen.    AH  must  be  created  anew ;  zuela  have  expressed  at  once  their 

and   it   is  your  duty  feo  hy  the  true  wisJies. 

foundatioB  of  prosperity  by  estab-  Venezuelians !  Having  offered 

lishing  the  general  basis  of  our  to  sustain  your  constitution,  and 

political  organization.  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the 

FeUowCidzens:  I  am  ashamed  army,  I  protest  to  you  that  no 
to  say  it— ^independence  is  the  strange  power  will  invade  your 
only  blessing  we  have  accpred,  at  territory ;  that  the  public  tran- 
the  exjpense  of  everythmg  else,  quillity  will  not  be  disturbed,  and 
But  this  gives  us  opportunity  to  that  I  wii!  uphold  the  national  re- 
regain  what  we  have  bst,  under  presentation  in  full  security,  in 
your  soveteiga  auspices,  with  all  order  to  fix  your  future  destiny, 
the  splendor  of  gkny  and  liberty,  and  commence  the  work  of  your 

Simon  Bouvak.  prosperity.  In  speaking  with  such 

Bogota,  Jul  90,  lesOv  certainty,  I  am  borne  out  by  the 

On  the  22d,  General  Sucre,  opinion  of  the  people  and  of  the 

Prendent  of  the  Constituent  Con-  brave  and  experienced  generals, 

gross,  made  a  replv  to  the  above,  chiefs,  and  officers  who  lorm  the 

in  which  he  says  mat  the  abdica-  army,  and  who  protect  the  depart- 

tion  of  BoKvar  could  not  be  accept-  ments,  resolved  to  make  the  public 

ed,  inasmuch  as  he  had  ^solemnly  cause  triumph, 

promised  to  continue  in  the  exer-  The  publication  of  Zulia  is  a 

cise   of  the  supreme  authority,  pleasing  incident  for  the  Republic, 

uotQ   the  Congress  should  have  which  bcreases  the  integrity  of 

proBUihated   a  Constitution  and  its  territory  :  and  in  receiving  its 

named  its  Magistrates.'  votes,  I  have  saluted  them  as  wor- 
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thy  Veoezuelians  who  are  return-  irader  other  names  and  r^ulaboo* 

ing  to  the  bosom  of  their  families.  —  as    tonnage,    anchorage    ao^ 

Liberty  has  appeared  as  the  sun ;  other  port  duties.] 

and  its  powers  have  awakened  the  Art  2.    For  the   future    the 

pauiotisro  of  the  most  heroic  peo-  difierences  admitted  bjr   prerous 

pie  of  the  new  world.    Unfortu-  laws  in   the  places  of  origb  of 

nate  are  those  who  oppose  it,  and  foreign  roerchandiase,  shall  cease; 

more  unfortunate  are  those  who  and  uniform  and  the  saone  duties 

attempt  to  extinguish  its  light ;  —  shall   be  collected,  according  lo 

they  will  only  meet  with  death,  the  provisions  of  thb  decree,  oo 

Jose  Atomic  Paez.  all,  whether   they  proceed  fro» 

Head  Qaarten,  Valencia, )  Europe,  the  colonies  of  European 

2[Kh  January,  1830.  J  nations,    the    United    States  of 

North  America,  the  Asiatic  pos- 

New  CohmXnan  Tariff,  sessions,    or  the  new  Americas 

Simon  Bolivar,  Liberator,  Preiident  of   States.  —  [This   is   DOt   at   all  tO 

Uie  Republic,  Ac.  infringe  any  existing  treaties.] 

Considering  that  the  expenses  Art.  3.  (This  divides  all  mer^ 
of  the  Republic  have  been  in-  chandize  and  effects  into  six 
creased,  by  the  necessity  of  pre-  classes.) 

servbg  it  in  a  defensible  condition  Ist.  Sh^t  iron,  paper,  medi- 
with  regard  to  Spain,  who  still  re-  cines,  cordage,  cables,  pitch,  tar, 
mains  obstinate  in  her  pretensions  precious  stones,  laces,  cambrics, 
of  domination,  and  of  armins  to  re-  (battiste  and  fine),  handkerchiefs, 
pel  the  unjust  aggressions  oi  Peru ;  and  tools  of  all  sorts.     These  im- 

That  the  discrimination  be-  ported  b  Colombian  vessels,  pay 
tween  different  ports  firom  which  15^  per  cent  and  in  foreign  ves- 
roerchandize  proceeds,  adopted  sels  I8i^. 
by  the  laws  of  the  State,  for  the  2d.  Cloths  or  fabrics  of  cottoo, 
collection  of  great  and  small  wool,  linen,  hemp,  or  worsted, 
duties,  if  it  was  useful  when  es-  (except  those  comprehended  in 
tablished,  has  since  become  in-  other  classes^,  18^  per  cent  in 
jurious  to  commercial  nations ;        national  vessels,  and  22^  in  foreign. 

Finally,  that  it  is  absolutely  3d.  Hats,  of  beaver,  wool, 
necessary  to  insure  the  greatest  cotton,  silk,  or  straw,  uaUnrelhs, 
possible  revenue  from  import  spermaceti,  manufactured  or  not, 
duties  —  the  council  of 'the  State  olives,  watohes,  of  gold,  silver, 
having  been  consulted —  or   other   metals,   galloon,  delft 

I  decree  —  Art.  1.  On  imposts  ware,  and  all  sorts  of  fine  and 
no  other  duty  shall  be  collected  coarse  glass — 20^  per  cent  in 
in  the  ports  than  those  known  by  national  vessels,  and  25^  in  fer- 
that  name  to  the  laws  of  the  Re-  eign. 

public  :   all  shall  be  consolidated       4th.   Silks  and  all  silk  fabrics, 
mto  one,  which   were   formerly   mock  jewels,  curried  skins,  oma^ 
known  by  various  denominations,   mental    plumes   and  fans — 22^ 
—  [This  article  does  not  exclude   in  natbnal,  and  27}  in  foreign, 
those  that   have   been  collected       5th.   Furniture  and  utensUs,  of 
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gold,    plattDum,   silver,    bronze,  minestras,  be,  16r.  do. ;  biscuits, 

copper,  tin,  lead  and  sheet  iron,  40r.  do. ;    flour,   8r.    per  arr. ; 

dried  fruits,  &ic,  all  sorts  of  foreign  corn,  barley  and  oatmeal,  4r.  per 

tanned  leather  and  bread  stuffs,  do. ;    hams,  40r.  per  q. ;    lard, 

except  those   paying   a  spect6c  50r.  do.;   Indian   corn,  8r.  per 

duty — 25}  per  cent  in  national,  fanega  ;    playing  cards,   }r.  per 

and  30}  in  foreign.  pack  ;    oreganuni,  50r.  per  q. ; 

6th.   Glass    chandeliers,  Gre-  dry  salt  fish,  25r.  per  q. ;    do.  in 

ciau   lamps,   mirrors,    carriages,  pickle,  4r.   per  lb. ;   snuff,  fine, 

shoes,  boots  and  otlier  leathern  4r.  pisr  lb. ;    all  sorts  of  powder^ 

articles,    house    furniture,   made  lOOr.  per  q. ;    rapee,  48r.  per 

garments,     perfumes,   essences ;  bot. ;    salt,  Br.   per  q. ;    tallow, 

scented  waters,  &c,  men's   and  16r.  per  q. ;    do.  manufactured, 

women's    riding    saddles  —  30}  40r.  perdo. ;   vinegar,  I2r..  doz. 

per  cent  in  national,  and  35}  in  bot.  or  Br.  per  arr. ;  Champ,  and 

foreign  vessels.  Madeira  wine,  24r.  doz..  or  IBr. 

All  other  kinds  of  goods,  wares  per  arr. ;  all  red  wines,  9r.  per 
and  merchandize,  not  included  doz.  or  6  per  arr. ;  other  wines, 
above,  and  not  subject  to  specific  IBr.  per  doz.  or  12  per  arr, 
duties,  imported  in  national  ves-  Art.  12.  The  above  duties  are 
sels  shall  pay  25},  and  in  foreign  for  imports  in  national  vessels ;  5 
30}  on  the  arancel  prices,  or  die  per  ct.  to  be  added  when  import- 
valuation  made  in  presence  of  the  ed  In  foreign, 
factors.  Art.   13.    The  importation  of 

The  following  articles  shall  pay  rum  and  its  compounds  to  beper- 

tbe  specified    duties  annexed  to  milted  hereafter  only  ia  the  por  ts 

them.  between   Angostura   and    Mara- 

Manufactured    steel,  40  reals  caibo,  inclusive, 

per  quintal,  Cana,  brandy,  or  its  Art.  14.   This  decree  shall  go 

mixtures,  common  proof,  30r.  pr.  into  full  effect  in  all  the  custom 

doz ;   bottles  do.  in  other  condi-  bouses  of  the  Republic,  from  the 

tioD,  25r.  pr.  arroba;   wine,  or  first  day  of  July  of  tiie  present 

other  brandy,  common  proof,  36r.  year. 

pr.  doz. ;  do.  in  other  condition.  Art.  15,   Previous  regulations, 
•  dOr.  per  arr.;  Grarlic,  30r.  per  q.;  contrary  to  this  decree  are  re- 
Aniseed,  64r.  per  do. ;  rice,  16r.  pealed. 

do.;  smoked  or  salted  beef,  I6r.  Art.  16.   The  minister  Secre- 

do.  do.  do. ;  pork,  24  do. ;  beer,  tary    of    State   in  the   Depart- 

12r.  per  doz. ;   do.  other  condi-  ment  of  the  Treasury  is  charged 

tion,  8  per  arr. ;   cider  12r.  per  with   its  execution  and  punctual 

doz.  or  S  per  arr. ;    copper,  in  fulfilment, 

pigs,  32r.  per  q. ;  do.  in  sheets.  Given  at  head  quarters  at  Quito, 

36r.    do.;     cummin,   50r.   do.;  May  8th,  1829  —  19. 

pastes,  25r.  do. ;  un wrought  iron,  ^                      Simon  Bolivar*. 

or  iron  machinery  or  agricultural  For  his  ExceUency  tb«  Liberator, 

instruments,  16r.  do.  do. ;  manu-  Jose  B.  Espineb, 

iactured  in  other   forms,   32r. ;  Sureuury  GaurM^ 

14 
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BRAZIL. 

SfteA  (^  the  Ew^peror  cf  Brazil^  on  the  opening  of  the  Ommtd 

^isembh/,  2d  cfMay,  1830. 

tfoiimofiMtuMlDiwt  worthy  R^prmB-  States    of     botb    bemispfaeres. 

taur-  of  th.  WatMm :  Treaties  of  commerce  and  nafi- 

WrsH  tbe  greatest  pleasure  I  gation  with  the  KiDg  of  tbeNetb- 

now  open  the  first  sessioo  of  the  erlaods  aod  with  the  United  Sutes 

second  Legislature  of  this  Em-  have  been  ratified,  and  copies  ef 

Eire,   and  am  much  gratified  in  diem  already  presented  to  you  hj 

etng  able    to  announce  to   the  my  Minister  of  the  proper  de- 

CSeneral  Legtslstive  Assembly  my  partment,  on  die  expiration  of  dK 

union  with  the  Most  Serene  rrin-  last  sessbn  of  the  Legislature. 

eess  Donna  Amelia  Ai^usta  Eu«  I  congratulate  myaeff  and  you 

genia     de    Leuchtenbourg,    the  on  the  tranquillity  which  jpre?a3s 

present  Empress,  my  most  be-  in  all  the  proWnces  of  the  EmpKe. 

loved  and  esteemed  wife.  My  Mmister  and  Secretary  of 

With  the  desired  arrival  of  my  State  for  the  Judiciary  DepaA- 

august  bride,  the  young  Queen  of  meat,  according  to  the  provinons 

Portugal  and  Algarves,  my  belov-  of  the   Constitution,  will  inibroi 

ed  and  dear  daughter,  returned,  you  of  the  causes  which  coosmiii- 

who  (not  abandoning  her  cause)  ed  tBe  Government  to  suspend  for 

is  now  under  my  protection  and  some  time  the  individual  guaraiH 

guardianship  ;    ana   although   in  tees  in  the  province  of  Ceara. 

the  character  of  father  and  guar-  Vigilant,  and  desiring  to  keq> 

dian,  it  is  my  duty  to  defend  the  good  order,  it  is  my  most  tropen- 

cause  of  that  sovereign ;  however,  ous  duty  to  remind  you  oi  die 

I  shall  be  faiUifuI  to  my  pledge  necessity  of  restraining,  bj  I^al 

to  the  Assembly,    Mhat   the  in-  ipeaiis,  the  continued  abuse  of  uie 

terest  and  tranquillity  of  Brazil  liberty  of  the  press  in  the  TUmSie 

should  not  suffer  in  consequence  Empire,   which   threatens  great 

of  the  afiairs  of  Portugal.*    To  evib ;    and  it  is  die  duty  of  tM 

your  care  and  philanthropy  I  re-  Assembly 'to  put  a  atop  to  diem, 

commend    the  Portuguese   cmi-  The  afihirs  of  the  Treasuiy 

grafts,  who,  having  preserved  and  and  Judiciary,  so  often  recom- 

even  accompanied  the  legitimate  mended  by  roe,  ought  to  dMerfe 

•Queen,  are  now  at  this  Court  ip  all  the  zeal  and  care  urith  wtich 

need  of  assistance.  the  nation  expects  its  Represeo- 

It  is  very  flattering  to  me  to  be  tatives  to  receive  it.    The  refi» 

able  to  communicate  to  the  (}en-  of  those  important  branches  of 

eral  Assembly  the  firm  continua-  the  public  administration  is  of  vi- 

tion  of  an  intercourse  of  harmo-  tal  interest  to  tbe  prosperity  tif  tie 

ny  and  friendship  between  my-  Ernpire. 

self  and  the  other  Sovereigns  and  The  Army  aod  Navy  cannoi 
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but    attract  your   attention  ;  tbe  1)een  constantly  the  object  of  my 

first  requiring  a  rigorous  and  reg-  Imperial  care,  requires  all  your 

ular  organisation,   while   in    the  attention.     It  is    necessary  that 

second  some  reforms  are  abso-  the  princides  of  the  Apostolical 

lutely  necessary.    Tbe  geograph-  Catholic  Religion    professed   by 

ical  situation  of  the  Empire  ren-  us,   as   well  as  ks  precepts  and 

ders  the  mamtenance  of  land  and  Christian    morals,    be    carefully 

sea  forces  a  necessary  and  pru-  taught  and  practised  in  the  ele* 

cIboI  measure.  roentary  schools  of  the  Empire. 

Tbe  slave  trade  has  ceased^  I  leave  to  the  consideration  of 
and  ihe  Government  is  decided  this  Assembly  the  above-mention- 
ia  emplc^ing  all  tliose  measures  ed  recommendations.  I  feel  con- 
wliieli  honor  and  humanity  die-  fident  in  the  wisdom  and  patriot* 
tate  to  prevent  its  continuance  ism  that  will  preside  over  the 
imder  any  pretence  whatever  ;  proceedings  of  this  session,  which 
therefbre,  I  think  it  absolutely  will  bring  upon  the  legislators  the 
necessary  to  suggest  that  it  is  blessings  of  a  thankAil  country, 
adrtaable  to  facilitate  the  emigra- 
tion   of  useful    persons    to    this  Mort  worthy  lUprenentativet,  Ac. 

country.     Laws  determining  the  I  rely  upon  your  co-operation 

distribution  of  uncuhivated  lands,  as  Braxilians,  who  only  have  in 

attd  securing  the  fulfilment  of  Bny  view  tbe  general  interests  of  their 

agreement  made  with  tbe  colo-  country,  and  tbe  consolidation  of 

nistB,  wilt  be  of  manifest  utility,  the    Monarchical,  Constitutional^ 

aodof  great  advantage  in  promot-  Representative  system,   and  the 

isg  industry  generally.  splendor  of  my  Imperial  Throne.  ■ 

Poblic  educattOD,  which   hat  The  Session  is  opened. 


BANDA     ORIENTAL. 

Tariff. 

•    I>Mwtm«tofth*TJyMonr,>  2.    A  duty  of  five   per  cent 

Bjomevideo  Jaw  20, 18S5.  J  3^3,,  ^e  paid  on  silk,  raw  or  spun ; 

The  General  Constituent  and  3;,^  febrfcs;    embroidered    gold 

Le^we  As^enMy  has  sane-  ^^^  silver  lace;  watches;  tnnk- 

tioned  tbe  foUowing  law :  ets  of  gold  and  silver ;  saltpetre  5 

DwA%e$  en  Imports   and  Exports,  plaster    of   paris ;    stone    coal ; 

cmArrmm.  i.     or  haihtih*  imposta-  bows  and  arrows  of  wood. 

"^■^  3.  A  duty  of  ten  per  cent  shall 

1.    Machines,  agricuhural  hn-  be  paid  on  powder,  tar,  rosin  and 

pfements,  instruments  of  science  naval  stores. 

aod  sru,  books,  prints  and  maps,  4.  A  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent 

free  ti  du^«  shall  be  paid  on  afl  articles,  natu* 
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ral  and  manufactured,  not  before  duce  of  tbis   State,  not  coropre- 

provided  for  in  this  law.  bended  in  the  above,  shall  pay  an 

6.  A  duty  of  twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  of  four  per  ceoi 

shall  be  paid  on  sugar,  mate  herbj  upon  current  prices, 
coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  cinnamon,  spi-        16.  Except  grain,  small  stores, 

ces,  drugs,  eatables  in  general.  flour,  salt  beef,  wool  on  the  skin, 

6.  A  duty  of  twenty6ve  per  leather  and  all  kinds  of  roanufac- 
cent  shall  be  paid  on  furniture,  tures;  also  all  foreign  mercban- 
looking  glasses,  coaches,  volantes,  dize  which  has  paid  the  import 
and  mountings,  saddles  and  trap-  duty,  shall  be  free  of  export 
pings    for   horses,   ready    made  charge. 

clothes,  shoes,  liquors,  brandies,        17.    Four   per   cent    shall  be 

wine,  vinegar,  beer, .  cider,   and  paid  on  gold  and  silver,  coined  or 

tobacco.  in  bullion. 

7.  Salt  shall  pay  a  duty  of  two  18.  Merchandize  in  deposit 
rials  per  fanega.  shall  pay  two  per  cent  oa   expor- 

8.  No  duty  shall  be  paid  on  tation. 

raw  hides  of  all  kinds,  hair,  horns,  cuaftkr  3.    manner  or  collxctino 

rough   tallow,    gold    and    silver,  "t"*  duties. 

stamped  and  in  bars.  19.  The  duties  shall  be  assess* 

9.  One  rial  per  package  shall  ed  upon  the  wholesale  prices  of 
be  paid  on  all  articles  or  effects,  the  place,  to  be  determined  by 
which  enter  on  deposit,  unless  the  Vista  and  two  roercbantSy 
they  remain  longer  than  thirty  when  the  iritcles  are  despatched 
days,  when  two  rials  per  month  by  the  Custom  House. 

will  be  exacted  for  the  time  they  20.    The    merchants    spoken 

remain  in  deposit  over  the  first  of  in  the  preceding  article,    shaB 

thirty  daysl  be  comprehended    in    a   Kst    of 

10.  The  ports  of  entry*  and  twelve,  which  shall  be  made  out 
discharge  in  this  Territory  are  each  month  by  the  Consulado. 
Montevideo,  Maldonado,  Colonia,  Four  shall  be  designated  each 
Soriano,  and  Sandu.  month  by  the  collector  general, 

1  ] .  The  ports  of  the  Uraguay,   who  shall  act  alternately, 
are  included  in  the  preceding  ar-       21.  In  case  the  interested  par- 
ticles, only  until  a  general  deposit  ty  shall  claim  deductions,  and  the 
shall  be  established  for  the  whole   Vista  objects,  in  a  diflerence  ex- 
river,  ceeding    one    per   cent,   a  Jaud 

12.  Goods  are  only  permitted  decision  shall  be  made  bj  the 
to  be  entered  on  deposit  at  Moo-  collector  general  and  two  mer- 
tevideo.  chants  drawn    by   k)t   from   the 

CHAITEll    8.        OP    ■ARtTIMX     RXrORTA-     llSt. 

nous.  22.  The  arbitrators    shall  not 

13.  Raw  ox,  cow,  and  calf  separate  without  having  decided 
bides  shall  pay  a  duty  of  two  rials  — which  decisioQ  shall  be  posi- 
each.  tive. 

14.  Horse  hides  shall  pay  a  23.  The  operatktts  of  the  es- 
duty  of  one  rial  each.  aminations  and  assessnaent   shall 

15.  All  other  articles  the  pro-  be  public,  and  the  causes  of  their 
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deciMOiw  gif  eo  to  aueb  marcfatms  4.  FcMreign  vesseb  abftU  pay 

as  maj  ask  tbem.  three  riab  per  ton. 

24.  No  iooovatioD  in  this  law  5.  Natiooal  vessels  navigatiog 

shall  be  made,  unless  the  same  be  the  high  seas^  shall  pay  two  rials 

saactioaed    and     published    six  per  ton. 

months  before  its  operation^  6.  The  duties  designated  in  the 

SiLVBSTRE  Blanco,  President*  former  articles  shall  be  paid,  one 

Miguel  A.  Berro,  Secretary,  half  on  the  entrance  and  the  other 

AddUion  to  the  above  Law.  half  on  the  clearance. 

7.  National  and   foreign  ves- 

!•  Foreign   merchandize   ex-  sels  which  neither  discharge  nor 

ported  to  Uraguay  and  Parana  take  in  cargo,  and   whose    stay 

shall  pay  only  one  per  cent  and  does  not  exceed  six   days,  shall 

half  of  'the  Custom  House  charg*  pay  no    duty  comprehended    in 

es,  now  exacted.  this  law.    Those  which  remain 

fL  Vessels  exceeding  one  hun-  longer  shall  pay  the  third  part  of 

dred  and  fifty  tons  shall  not  enjoy  the  duties  desigoated  in  articles  4 

this  prifilege.  (Signed  as  before.)  and  5. 

On  the  7th  of  July  the  HaM  of  8.  Coasting  vessels  befcnging 

Representatives    sanctioned    the  to  the  Argentine  Province,  shall 

ibUowing  law :  pay  the  same  duty  ip  the  ports  of 

1.  From  the  publicatbn  of  the  *'»  province  that  our  vessels  pay 
present  law,  national  and  foreign  »«  *«  ports  of  that  State, 
vessels  shall  pay  the  port  duties  9.  All  former  duties  are  sup- 
designated  below.  pressed.             ,      ^       ,       , 

3.  National   coasting   vessels,  .  1^-  Except  the  Consular  du- 

plying  within  the  capes,  shall  obr  ^|«s*°d  ^r^\  *®  benefit  of 

tain  a  license  for  each  voyage.  «he  Hospital  of  Charity. 

3.  Designates  the  price  of  the  Silvestbx  Blanco,  Prendent. 

licenses.  Miguel  A.  Bebbo,  Secretary. 


GREAT   BRITAIN. 

Imperial  Parliament ^  February  4,  1830. 

The    royal   commission   was  Powers  the  strongest  assurances 

read ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  their  desire  to   maintam  and 

read  the  following  speech  :  cultivate  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions with  this  country. 

My  Lordf  and  Qentlemtn :  His  Majesty  has    seen    with 

We  are  commanded    by  bis  satisfaction  that  the  war  between 

M»esty  to  inform  you   that  his  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte 

Ma^es^  receives  from  all  Foreign  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
14* 
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The  efforts  of  his  Majesty  to  ing  tbe  last  jetr,  has  oot  attmtned 

accomplish  tbe    main  objects  of  tbe  full  amount  at  which  h  bad 

tbetreatyof  the  6tb  of  July,  1837,  been  estimated,    the   dimbutioo 

have  been  unremitted.  is  not  such  as  to  cause  any  doubt 

His    Majesty  having   recently  2ifi  to  the  future  prosperity  of  tbe 

concerted  with  his  allies  measures  revenue, 

for  the  pacification  and  final  set-  ^ 

tiement  of  Greece,  trusts  that  he  ^^  ^"^  ^^  GenUtmeo : 

shall  be  enabled,  at  an  early  period,  His  Majesty  commands  mc  to 

to  communicate  to  yon  the  partic-.  acquaint  you,   that   his  attentioa 

lilars  of  this    arrangement,  with  has  been  of  late  earnestly  direct- 

snch  information  as  may  explain  ed  to  various  important  considera- 

tbe  course  which  his  Majesty  has  tions  connected  with  improvements 

pursued  throughout  the  progress  in  the  general  administration  of 

of  these  important  transactions.  the  law. 

His  Majesty  laments  that  he  is  His  Majesty  has  directed  that 

unable  to  announce   to  you  tbe  measures  shall  be  submitted  for 

prospect  of  a  reconciliation   be-  your  deliberation,  of  wbich  some 

tween  the  Princes  of  tbe  House  are  calculated,  in  tbe  opinion  of 

of  Braganza.  hb  Majesty,  to   facilitate  and  ex- 

His  Majesty  has  not  yet  deem-  pedite  the  course   of  jusuce  in 

ed  it  expedient  to  re-establish  up-  different  parts    of    the    United 

on  their  ancient  footing  his  Ma-  Kingdom ;  and  others   appear  to 

jesty's  diplomatic   relations  with  be   necessary  preliminaries  to  a 

the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  —  But  revision  of  the  practice  and  pro- 

<he    numerous     embarrassments  ceedings  of  the  Su|>erior  Courts, 

arising  from  the  continued  inter-  We  are  commanded   to  assure 

ruption  of  these  relations  increase  you,  that  his  Maiesty  feels  confi- 

his  Majesty's  desire  to  efiect  the  dent  that  you  will  give  your  best 

termination  of  so  serious  an  evil,  attention  and    assistance  to  sub- 
jects of  such   deep    and  lasting 

GenUenienofthe  House  of  Common.:    concern  tO  the  weU  being  of  his 

His  Maiesty  has  directed   the  people, 

estimates  for  the  current  year  to  His  Majesty  commands  us  to 

be  laid  before  you.    They  have  inform  you,  that  the   export    in 

been  framed  with  every  attention  the  last  year  of  British  produce 

to  economy,  and  it  will  be  satis-  and  manufactures  has  exceeded 

factory  to  you  to  learn  tliat  his  that  of  any  former  year. 

Majesty  will  be  enabled  to  make  His  Majesty  laments  that,  not- 

a  considerable    reduction  in  the  withstanding  this  indication  of  ac- 

amountof  the  public  expenditure,  tive  commerce,    distress    should 

without   impairing  tbe  efficiency  prevail    among    the    agricultural 

of  our  naval  or  military  establish-  and  manufacturing  classes  in  some 

ments.  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

We   are   commanded   by   his  It  would  be  most  gratifying  to 

Majesty  to  inform   you,   that  al-  the   paternal  feelings  of  his  Ma- 

though  the  national  income,  dur-  jesty  to  be  enabled    to    propose 
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(or  yoAir  coosideration  measures  sigoiog  due  weight  fo  tbe  eflect  of 

calculated  to  remove  tbe  difficul-  unfavorable  seasons,  and  to  the 

ties  of  any  portion  of  bis  subjects,  operation  of  other  causes  whicb 

and  at  the  same  time  compatible  are  beyond  the  reach  of  legisla- 

with  the  general  and  permanent  tive  control  or  remedv. 

interests  of  hb  people.  Above  all,  His  Majesty  is  con* 

It  is  from  a  deep  solicitude  for  vinced  that  no  pressure  of  tern-* 

those  interests  that  ,His  Majesty  porary  difficulty  will  induce  you 

is  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  to  relax  the  determination  whicb 

acting  with  extreme  caution  in  you  have  uniformly  manifested, 

reference  to  this  important  sub-  to  maintain  bviolate   the  public 

ject.         ^  credit,   and  thus  to  uphold  the 

-  His  Majesty  feek  assured  that  high  character  and  the  permanent 

you  will  concur  with  him  in  as-  welfare  of  the  country. 
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York,  Jan.  8, 183a  of  it  to  the  Grand  River  will  com- 

HonoraWe   GenUemen   of   the   LeeislaUve  pjgte    this    first    great    Prbvincial 

CoaDcii.  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  ■  .  ,  ^.,, 

Awembly :        ,  enterprizc  ;  and  will  require  your 
^             '  ,                jr     .L  immediate  support  and  protection. 
Too  are  again  convened  for  the       These  improvements  must  net- 
despatch  of  public  business  ;  and  „^„    j^^j  ^^„^  ^^^^^^.^^  ,^  ^^ 

It  W.I1  be  gratifying  to  me  to  give  g^  L^^^ence,  and  to  the  manifest 

eflfect  to  the  measures,  which  from  ^^^^^^^^  that  maybe  derived 

your  general  and  local  knowledge  fr^^  perfecting  the  navigation  in 

of  the  eolony,  may  be  proposed  as  ,hat  duarter. 
conducive  to  the  welfare  and  pros-  ^ 

perily  of  the  people.  GenUemen  of  the  House  of  Assembly  : 

The  activity  and  industry  of  the       I  have  directed  a  statement  of 

agriculturists  in  all  parts  of  the  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 

Province ;  their  efforts  to  unlock  the  last  year  to  be  laid  before 

tbe  country,  and  reach  the  Lakes  you,  with  die  estimate  of  supplies 

with  their  surplus  produce ;  the  for  the  current  year, 
successful  culture  introduced  in       From  the  accounts  you  will 

the  western  townships ;  point  out  perceive,  that  in  consequenee  of 

the  profitable  result  that  may  be  the  favorable  returns  of  the  dudes, 

anticipated  from  affording  proper  levied  under  the  statute  of  the 

encouragement  to  this  individual  14th  Geo.  3d,  the  expense  of  the 

exertion  and  labor.  administration  of  Justice,  and  of 

Fortunately  the   difference  of  that  part  of  the  Civil  Establish- 

situation  of  several  districts  has  ment  not  provided  for  by  His 

been  equalized  by  the  opening  of  Majesty's  Government,  or  by  the 

the  Welland  Canal ;  the  extension  annual  vote  of  the  Imperial  Pap- 
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lianaoty  his  hteo  defrmred  en*  viclioM  where,  through  the  db- 

dteiy  from  those  proceeosi  ud  peasii^  power  of  the  Ctoww,  k 

that  a  eoBsidenbie  belaoee  so*  u  thoughc  adiriseUe  to  anrest  the 

cfuuig  from  the  excess  of  former  seals  acn  of  the  hw,  notwithstmd^ 

estimates  bejoad  the  expeodiliire,  iog  the  evils  that  may  arise  fieen 

remains  at  the  disposal  of  the  repeated    mitigatiom    witbont   a 

Lenslatiire.  system  of  seeoodaiy  pmusbmciit. 

The  necessity  of  reforming  the  or  any  means  of  diqx)6ing  of  at- 

Rejal    Oraaamar    School,    was  fenders. 

evident  from  your  report  at  the       With  regard  ta  the  qoesdons 

dose  of  last  session.  submitted  to  His  Majesty'a  Gm* 

In  establishing  a  eoU^  at  ernment;    whatever    difficulties 

Terk,  under  the  guidance  of  able  may  have  occurred  in  deteroMH 

mastersi    the    ol^ect  which  we  ing  them  or  in  reconciling  the  re*, 

have   in  view,  will,  I  trust,  be  spective  interests  with  which  th^ 

speedily  attained.  are  connected,  the  diligent  inves- 

The  delay  that  may  take  place  tigation  through  which  they  are 
in  revisiDg  the  charter  of  the  Uni-  passing  evinces  the  earnest  desire 
versity,  or  in  framing  one  suitable  of  His  Majesty  that  this  portion 
to  the  Province  and  to  the  mten-  of  his  dominions  should  reap  the 
tkm  of  the  endowment,  roust,  b  full  benefit  of  good  laws  and  free 
iact,  under  present  circumstances,  institutions, 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  ...,*p-~ 
institution,  as  its  use  depended  The foUowingR^olutions pass- 
on  the  actual  sute  of  education  in  ^  ^^  Hcnise  of  AsseaUjof  Up- 

4e  Province.  per  Canada  at  this  Session : 

Dispersed  as  the  population  is,  ^^       ^^^^ 

over  an  extensive  territory,  a  gen-       ,»,•»«.       u-   m 

eral   efficiency  in  the  common  ,   l- ^Resolved,  pat  this  House 

schools  cannot  be  expected;  par-  ^as  just  cause  of  alarm  for  the 

ticularly  whUe  the  salaries  of  the  P^a^®  «?d,  security  of  the  inhab- 

masters  wUl  not  admit  of  their  uants  of  the  western  parts  of  this 

devoting^heir  whole  time  to  their  Province,  by  reason  of  the  ni- 

profession.  mored  intention,  on  the  part  of 

'^  '  the  Canada  Company,  ot  intro- 

Honorable  GenUemen,  and  OootWrneo :  j^^j^g  ]  ^^^j j^g  ^f  jj^g^  g^j. 

The  King's  pleasure  on  the  tiers  into  mis  Province. 
Bills  reserved  has  not  yet  been       2.  Resolved,  That,  in  aflford- 

communicated  to  me.  iog    such    encouragement,    the 

I  recommend  you  to  examine  Canada  Company  seem  not  to 

the  Acts  that  may  be  about  to  ex-  have  duly  reflected  on  the  dan- 

pirQ,  ger  in  which  it  involves  the  peace 

Your  attention  will  also  be  and  happiness  of  the  people ;  and 

drawn  to  another  subject  of  iro-  that  the  act  of  the  Im]>erial  Par- 

portance,  the  exposure  of  pro-  liament,  constituting  this  Coropa- 

perty  :  and  the  facility  of  depre-  ny,  marks  the  subject  of  these 

dations  in  certain  districts,  and  resolutions  as  one  of  the  many 

the  frequent  cases  of  capital  con-  evils  which  must  resuh  from  Le- 
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gbhtioD  hj  'the  Imperial  Parlia-  h  inconveDient  and  dangerous  to 

meat  in  matters  of  tbe  internal  those  States,  it  is  too  certain  that 

concerns  of  this  Province.  the  like  disasters  mast  flow  from 

3.  Resolved,  That  no  subject  the  same  cause  in  this  Proidnce, 
catts  more  seriously  for  the  atten^  if  such  projects  be  permitted  to 
thm  of  the  Legislature,  than  the  be  effected.  • 

settlement  of  the  country,  by  all        6.  Resolved^  That  the  Com- 

reasonable  facility  given  to  stran-  roittee  to  whom  was  referred  the 

gers  to  come  into  this  Province  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gos- 

and  cultivate  its  wastes.  fieki  and  "^  Colchester,  do  bring  m 

4.  Resolved,  That,  ahhough  a  bill,  if  it  be  practicable,  during^ 
this  House  has  long  observed,  this  session,  to  prevent  the  intro- 
without  uneasiness,  that  fugitive  duction  of  Blacks  and  Mulattoes 
^aves  of  color  do,  occasionally,  into  this  Province,  as  settlers  par^ 
escape  into  this  Province  ;  and,  ticipating  in  all  the  civil  rights  of 
recognising  the  law  of  nature,  the  people  of  this  Province, 
which  says,  '<  that  the  fugitive  7.  Resolved,  That  an  humble 
diall  not  be  delivered  up  to  his  address  be  presented  to  His  Ex- 
pursuers,'  this  House  is  still  un-  cellency  the  Lieutenant  Govem*-^ 
wtlHng  to  shut  the  door  against  or,  requesting  him  to  forward^, 
the  ontcast ;  yet,  ^e  sudden  in-  with  as  little  delay  as  possible^ 
troduction  of  a  mass  of  Black  these  resolutions  to  His  Majesty '» 
Population,  likely  to  continue  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
without  limitation,  is  a  mctter  sa  nies,  to  be  by  him,  with  His  Ma^ 
dangeroim  to  the  peace  4ind  com-  jesty's  gracious  penBissibn)  laid 
fort  of  the  iofaabitanta,  that  it  now  before  the  Imperial  House  of 
becomes  necessary  to  prevent  or  Commons ;  and  further  request-* 
check,  by  some  prudent  restric-  ing  His  (Excellency  to  discourage, 
ti6QS,  this  threatened  evil.  as  far  as  may  be  within  his  pawer, 

5«  Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  the  introduction  of  such  popula-^ 

such  a  population,  sometimes  sur-  tion,  until  the  Legislature  oi  the 

passiqg,  and  at  others  approach-**  Province  may  be  enabled  Ui  rotK 

mg  an  equality  with  the  whites,  in  ture  some  safe  enactment  on  thtt 

several  States  of  this  Continent,  subject* 
has  proved,  in  various  ways,  bigh- 
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LegifllatiTeCouncilyJan.  22, 1830.  convenience,  and  the  public  ser- 

OeBtlemenof theLegiilatiTe Couneil,  vice;  and  it  affi)rds  me  sincere 

GenUeiiienofth«Hon«eofA«iembly:  pleasure  to  have  it  in  my  power 

I  have  called  you  together  at  a-  to  congratulate  you  on  the  pros* 

time,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  perous  state  of  tbe  afflirs  of  the 

best  suited  both  to  your  private  Province. 
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Under  dM  bletsiDg  of  Dnrido       Decrils  cm  dt  tbe  mbjeett 

Provideocei  tbe  distress  which  be  kid  before  you,  for  yoor  iofbr- 

was  8o  severely  felt  at  this  time  matioo ;  aad  yott  wiUprobaUj 

last  year,  is  no  longer  experience  ct  opioioB^  that  tbe  acts  paned 

ed,  and  tbe  scarcity  wbicb  tbcQ  the  last  Sesaios  '  for  tbe 

prevailed,  has  fortunately  excited  ageroent  of  Ekeatiitary  ikhies* 

among  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  com-  tioo,'   and    'for   erecting    ligfai 

try,   a   spirit  of  active  industry  Houses  b  tbe  St  Lawrence,'  w 

in  tbeir  agricultural  occupations  quire  revisioo* 

which  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  ^     ,  «  ^   ^ 

with  tbe  happiest  efiects.  O^aUemen  of  the  Hou.e  of  A«emblj : 

Conunerce  has  been  carried       ^®  accounu  of  tbe  Provincial 

on  more  extensively  than  usual,  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  the 

during  tbe  past  year,  md  with  *^^'  7®^  ^^  ^^  '^»^  before  you 

more  activity  and  enterprise.  p.  ^^^  as  possible,  and  eveiy 

Tbe  Provincial  Revenue  baa  ^formation  afibrded  you  respect- 
also  increased :  and  arrangements  "'S  A««»i  which  you  may  re- 
have  been  nuule  for  the  securi^  quire. 


oi    loe  ruoiic  jxioneys,   m  tue  CknUeidbnoftfatUfMlitivi 

hands  of  the  Receiver  General^  OenUepiMioftheHoiiMof 

coAforraably  tothecommunicatioa  It  will  be  my  duty  to  eoovcgr 

nrade  to  you  in  tbe  last  Session,  to  you,  by  message,  a  imiMuiMi 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  you  also  cauon,  which  I  have  received  His 

to  learn,  that  elementaiy  Schools  Majesty's-  comroaods  l»  nMke  t» 

have  been  very  general^  estab-  you,  upon  tbe  sub^  of  the  Fi« 

li^ed  throughout  tbe  Province*  otiicial  Qyestioo,  which  has  fpnm 

That    great  progress  has  been  rise  to  so  much  coalvovei^  iv 

made  in  tbe  improvemeot  of  in-  the  Province ;  aoA  I  mil  mom^ 

temal  comraimications  -««-  md  that  submit  to  vour  oosMiderataoa  such 

focilities  have  been  afibrded  to  all  matters  of  piddic  intereat  as  I 

classes  of  His  Bfajesty's  subjects,-  conceive  will  be  conducive  to  ti» 

to  settfe  on  the  Waste  Lands  of  general  welfare  of  the  people  of 

tbe  Crowo.  this  loyal  Colony. 

Measures  have  also  beea  takea  I  would  also  suggest  the  expe* 

for  the  erection  of  new  Light  diency  <^  passing  a  law  for  the 

Houses  and  for  promoting  the  va-  qualincation  of  the  Justices  of  tbe 

rious  objects  of  public  improve-  Peace,    adapted  to  tbe  situation 

ment,  for  which  provision  was  so  and  circumstances  of  the  Colony, 

liberally  made  in  tbe  last  Session.  The  qualification  being  mod^^te. 

It  has  been  my  earnest  endea-  and  either  in  real  estates  or  in 

vor  to  see  that  the  bounty  of  the  personal  income. 

Provincial  Parliament   was  not  The  erection  of  Court  Houses 

misapplied,  and  I  have,  with  that  and  Gaols  in  some  of  the  uaost 

view,  established  such  regulations  >  populous  counties  in  the  Promce, 

as   appear  to  be  necessary  for  (when  dedred  by  the  iababitants) 

guarding  against  abuses,  and  foe  ia  another  measure  w\nck  I  would 

insuriDg  a  faithful  and  judicious  recommend  to  yodrooasidentioa; 

expenditure  of  the  public  money,  but  I  will  communicate  to  you  by 
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message  jiij  wishes  tm  this  sab-  hss  been  fmjuentljr  brought  un- 
jact  der  your  considecation ;    and  I 

Evils  baefing  been  experienced  trust  thst  the  Session  will  not 
1^  introductioa  ofoom^ious  di»-  close,  without  provision  being 
«ases  into  the  Provinoe,  it  may  made,  either  for  the  erectioa  of  a 
be  expedient  to  guard  against  em-  new  fiaol,  or  ibr  a  PeoitenUary 
fcuniiies  of  this  kind  by  some  <iidiere  criminals  may  be  kept  at 
euitaUe  enactnenL  hard  labor,  apart  from  prisoners 

The  sti^  of  currency  is  a  sob-  who  are  confined  previous  to  their 
ject  wbidi  demands  your  atte»-  trial. 

tioo ;  the  adoptkm  of  some  roe»-  I  suggested  to  you,  by  His  Ma- 
mre  appearing  to  be  necessary  to  jesty's  commend,  in  the  last  Ses- 
pvBvent  the  circulation  of  pista-  sbn,  the  expediency  of  levying  a 
reens,  and  other  smdl  silver  coins,  small  tax  upon  such  tracts  of  land, 
eta  nominal  value  greatly  exceed-  es  remain  in  a  waste  and  unim- 
tng  their  intrinsic  worth.  It  is  proi»d  condition ;  and,  also  of 
elso  most  desirable  mat  Legisla-  -estaUishing  officers  for  the  regis- 
tive  Pfovision  be  made  to  insure  tration  of  deeds ;  and  to  these 
she  circdatioB  of  Briti^lf  falser  subjects  k  is  my  duty  again  to  call 
money  witUn  the  Province  at  its  your  attention, 
real  irakie.  iiis  Majesty's  Gtov-  The  pressure  of  business  last 
-eraroaBt  having  sent  out  a  consid-  Besskm  prevented  your  maturely 
-«vable  quantity  of  such  money,  oonsideriog  several  matters  of  im- 
iwith  a  view  m  its  cisculation  and  portance  that  came  under  your 
m  its  ultimately  becoming  tfaecir-  consideratkin ;  and  you  may  rely 
joniatmg  medinra  of  the  Coumry  :  vpon  my  cordial  cooourjenoe 
I  iieoommead  the  subject  to  yoqr  in  M  mat^svs  wfateh  have  fcr  their 
•flBsieus  ooosideration.  object  the  general  welfare  of  the 

The  'unfitness  of  the  Gad  at  Province,  and  the  happiness  of 
Jlootrenl,  as  -a  place  «f  confine-   His    Majesty's    Canaaian    sub- 
{oft  so  popukMM  a  District,  jects. 


mm^^ 


FRANCE. 

JQj^'t  Sfeeck  to  ih$  M'stionai  CUUin&en,  Mmxk  3,  183a 

Gsntumvn:  It  is  always  with  and  the  good  understanding  es- 

iMsfidenoe  that  I  aee  aaseoibled  tablifibed  between  n^  allies  and 

wound  n^'  throne  the  Peers  of  oqiiselfi  for  the  bappkiess  of  the 

^jr  kingdom  ,zui  the  Deputies  of  people.    War  is  extinguished  in 

tbeidepsrtments.    Since  your  last  the  East.     The  ^niQderatk)n  of 

Session,  important  events  have  the  conqueror  and  the  aatiksable 

oonsoUdated'tbapeaee  of  Kurope,  jntenremion  of  other  powers,  b 
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preserving  the  Ottomao   emfure  stocks,  which  inajr,  we  bope, 
from  the  dangers  which  menaced   ciliate  the  expectations  ol  the  itx 
it,  has  maintained  the  equilibrium   payers,   with  the  justice  due  to 
and  confirmed  the  ancient  relations  those  who  have  invested  pntpertj 
of  States.     Under  the  protectbn   in  the  pabKc  funds.     The   mea- 
of  the  Powers  which  signed  the   sures  which  jrou  will  have  to  coa- 
treaty  of  6th  of  July,  independent    aider  are  intended  to   satisfy  aB 
Greece  will  rise  from  her  rubs  :   these  interests.     They  raay.  for- 
tbe  choice  of  the  Prince  called  to  nish  the  means  of  meeting  witb- 
reicn  over  her,  sufficiently  pro-  out  new  sacrifices,   and  in   the 
claims  the  disinterested  and  pa-  course  of  a  few  years,  the  ezpen- 
cific  views  of  the  Sovereigns.     I   ses  imperiously  required,  as  w^ 
am  engaged  now  in  concert  with   for  the  protection  of  the  kingdom, 
my  allies,  in  negotiations,  of  which   as  for  the  prosperity  of  the  oom- 
the  object  is  to  bring  about  be-   merce    and   agriculture,    by  Ae 
tween  the  Princes  of  the  House   works    on  the  fortifications,  aod 
of  Braganza  a  reconciliation,  ne-   those  of  various  harbors,  the  re- 
cessary  to  the  repose  of  the  Pe-   pair  of  roads  and  the  completioo 
ninsula.     Amidst  the  grave  events   of  canals.     You  will  also  have  to 
with  which  Europe  was  occupied,   occupy    yourselves  with  varibes 
I  was  fain  to  suspend  the  efl!ect  of  laws  relative  to  the  wdieUry  or- 
my  reseritment  against  a  Barbari-   der;   to  several  projects  of  pab- 
an  power ;   but  I  cannot  longer  lie  administration,   aod   to  mea- 
leave  unavenged  the  insults  to  my   sures  for  improving  tbe  condtlitti 
flag.    The  reparation  I  mean  to  of  retired  soldiers.     I  have  been 
take,  will,  with   the   aid  of  the   afflicted  by  the  suflTenngs  of  my 
Most  High,  in  satisfying  the  honor  people  caused  by  a  kxig  and  rig- 
of  France,  redound  to  the  profit   orous  winter ;   but  public  benefi- 
of  Christianity.  cence  has  been  prodigal  of  aid. 

The  accounts  of  Receipts  and  and  it  is  with  lively  satnfactioD  1 
Expenditures  will  be  submitted  have  witnessed  the  generaos 
to  you — together  with  the  esti-  zeal  evinced  for  tbe  reKef  of  in- 
mate of  ways  and  means  for  digence  in  every  part  of  my  b'ng- 
1831.  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  dom,  and  particuiarly  in  my  good 
perceive,  that,  notwithstanding  city  of  Paris, 
the  diminution  in  the  revenue  of  Gentlemen — The  6rst  want 
1829,  compared  with  that  of  the  of  my  heart  is  to  see  France 
preceding  year,  it  exceeded  the  happy  and  respected,  developing 
estimate  of  the  budget.  A  recent-  all  tfaie  riches  of  her  soil  and  her 
operation  has  shown  at  what  rate  industry,  and  enjoying  in  peace 
of  interest  loans  may  be  obtained,  the  institutions  of  which  I  btiVe 
and  the  possibility  thereby  of  re-  tbe  firm  purpose  to  eonsdidate 
lieving  tbe  burdens  of  the  State,  the  blessings.  The  charter  has 
A  law  relative  to  a  sinking  fund  placed  the  public  liberties  under 
will  be  submitted  to  you.  the  safeguard  of  tbe  rigtes  of  my 

It  will  be  connected  with  a  plan   crown :   tliese  rights  are  saered : 
lor    redeeming    or    exchanging   my  duty  towards  my  people  is  to 
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tmtmk  tbtm  intact  to  mj  sue*  disieosioiM.    Uoitj,    inseparable 

GMsors*  from    monarchy,  will    give  her 

Purs  of  Franeey  Defutia  of  strength. 
tht  Departments  -—  I  do  not  doubt  The  success  of  the  negotiations 
of  your  co-operation  in  the  good  I  which  your  Majesty  has  undertff* 
dewe  to  do ;  you  will  repel  with  ken  in  concert  with  your  allies,  to 
eontempt  the  perfidious  insinua-  efiect  a  reconciliation  between  the 
tions  which  malevolence  is  busy  Princes  of  the  House  of  Brajcan- 
lA  propagating :  if  culpable  ma-  za,  would  insure  the  repose  of  the 
lUBuvres  should  excite  against  my  Peninsula,  put  an  end  to  divisions 
Government  obstacles  which  I  which  are  fatal  to  the  commerce 
oannot  and  will  not  anticipate,  I  of  the  Two  Worlds,  and  what  is 
abovld  find  force  to  overcome  no  less  desirable,  would  strength- 
tbem  in  my  resolution  to  preserve  en  the  principle  qf  legitimate  suc^ 
ibe  public  peace,  in  the  just  con-  cession  to  the  Throne. 
fidenoe  I  have  in  the  French,  and  An  enlightened  dispenser  of 
ia  the  love  which  they  have  al-  the  treasure  of  France,  and  spar- 
ways  evinced  ibr  their  Kings.  ing  of  the  blood  of  her  sons,  your 

■  '    ■  Miyesty  has  hesitated'  to  avenge 

Address  of  the  Frtnch  Chancer  of  the    insuk   which    a    Barbarian 

Peers  to  the  King.  Prince  has  dared  to  cast  upon  the 

SiBB,-—*  Your  faithful  subjects,  flag  of  your  kingdom;    feeling 

tbe  P^rs  of  France,  have  heard  that  impunity  can  no  longer  be 

whh    respect    and  gratitude  tbe  extended,  you  meditate  to  ren- 

words     proceeding     from     tbe  der  profitable  to  the  interests  of 

Tbrcme.  France  and  of  Christendom,  the 

They  re|oice  at  tbe  harmony  satisfaction  which  you  will  obtain. 

wUoh  is  established  between  your  Christian  nations  will  applaud  so 

Majee^  and  your  allies,  and  which  generous  a  design,  and  we  await 

your  Majesty  believes  will  confirm  with  confidence  the  donmiunica- 

thepeaee  of  Europe.  tioos  which  your  Majesty  may 

The  war  in  tbe  east  is  happily  dnok  desirable  to  make  on  this 

at  ao  end ;  the  nMxleratioo  of  the  important  safaject. 

vietor  has  corresponded  with  the  Tbe  diminucioo  of  the  Reve- 

wisbes  of  Europe,  the  Ottoman  oue  of  1829,  although  it  has  sur- 

Eoipire  will  be  preserved,  and  passed  the  anticipations  of  those 

the  balance  of  power  remain  na-  who  prepared  the  budget,  calls 

iittpaired.  for  economy  and  new  ^resources. 

Oreeoe  will  emerge  from  her  Tbeae  may  resait  in  a  great  de- 

mioa,  — thanks  tp  die  asaisting  gree  from  the  law  relating  to  the 

hand  -wiiich  too  have  outstretch-  payment  of  tbe  Natbnal  Debt, 

ed  to  her.  She  will  become  inde-  and  from  the  propoeed  plan  of 

pendent  under  the  protection  of  retmborsemeot  wbioh  your  Maje^ 

the  Powers  who  signed  tbe  ^eaty  ty  is  pleased  to  annoaaee*    The 

of  tbe  6ch  of  Jnly.    The  seep-  time  has  arrived  for  aUeviatiag 

tre'of  the  Prinoe  who  has  been  tile  public  burdeas,  bv  reconciling 

called  to  the  Throne  will  heal  her  the  triple  interest  oi  tbe  people, 

15 
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of  ctpitalists,  ind  of  the  State,  that  which  the  poor  caa  nererfiir- 
without  detracting  in  that  respect  get  —  that  vour  Majesty  aod  your 
from  the  ricbts  of  each,  aod  the  august  family  were  the  first  to  show 
principles  oi  justice,  which  have  a  brilliaDt  example  ia  that  great 
establiahed  the  credit  of  France,  work  of  benevolence, 
and  which  have  raised  it  so  high  The  first  wish  of  your  Majes- 
in  modem  times.  By  these-  mea-  ty's  paternal  heart  is  to  cootem- 
sures  skilfully  combined,  your  plate  France,  in  the  peaceable 
Majesty  will  create-  the  means  of  enjoyment  of  her  institutioos,  hap- 
speedily  meeting,  without  addi-  py  and  respected.  Sure,  she  will 
tional  sacrifices,  the  expenses  be  so.  Ot  what  avail  would  ma- 
which  are  required  for  the  pros-  levolsnt  insinuations  be  againtt 
(jerity  of  agriculture  and  of  com-  the  expressed  declaratioD  of  your 
inerce,  for  the  public  works,  the  Majesty's  will,  to  maioiain  and 
completion  of  our  sea-ports,  the  consolidate  these  institutions  ? 
repairs  of  roads,  and  the  construe-  The  monarchy  is  their  basis ;  tbe 
tk>n  of  canals.  We  shall  give  to  rights  of  your  crown  will  remain 
all  these  objects  that  serious  at-  immovable ;  they  are  do  less 
tention  which  is  imposed  upon  us  dear  to  the  nation  than  its  libera 
by  that  which  is, our  duty,  the  se-  ties;  placed  under  your  protec- 
oooding  of  the  views  of  your  Ma-  tion,  the^  strengthen  the  ties 
jesty,  and  concurrence  in  those  which  bind  the  people  to  your 
great  and  useful  operations.  throne  and  dynasty.     France  is 

We  shall  pay  equal  attention  to  no  less  averse  from  anarchy  than 
tbe  examination  of  the  laws  rela-  is  her  king  from  despotism. 
five  to  the  judicial  department,  U>  If  guilty  manoeuvres  should 
tbe  public  administrationi  and  for  raise  obstacles  agabst  your  Gov- 
bettering  the  condition  of  retired  ernment,  they  would  be  speedily 
soldiers,  which  your  Majesty  de-  surmounted,  not  merely  by  the 
signs  to  lay  before  the  Chambers.  Peers  who  are  the  hereditanr  de- 
The  measures  which  your  Ma-  fenders  of  the  Throne  and  Char- 
jesty  has  in  coutemplation  for  the  ter,  but  that  of  an  immense  ma- 
purpose  of  soothing  the  declining  jority  of  the  nation.  For  it  is  tbe 
years  of  men  who  have  passed  wish  and  interest  of  all  that  tbe 
their  lives  in  defending  theu*  King  .sacred  rights  of  the  Crown  should 
and  their  Country,  wiU  excite  the  remain  inviolate,  and  that  in  unioB 
gratitude  of  the  army  and  of  all  with  the  public  liberties,  they 
the  citiseos.  should  be  transmitted  to  the  soc- 

When  your  Majesty  expresses  cessors  of  your  Majesty,  and  to 

the  lively  satisfaction  you  feel  at  our  latest  posterity,  who  are  tbe 

the  generous  interposition  of  the  heirs  of  our  confidence  and  of  our 

humane,   in  behalf  of  the    indi-  love, 
gent  b  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 

and  especially  in  your  good  city       The  King  answered  this  ad- 

of  Parb,  during  a  long  and  severe  dress,    which  was   presented  10 

winter,  we  are  gratified  in  being  him  by  the  Chancellor,  in  the  ibl- 
able  to  remind  your  Majesty  of  lowing  words : 
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Sir — The     sentiments    you  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  the 

communicate  in  the  name  of  the  East. 

Peers  of  France,  are  so  much  the  May  the  unhappy  people  whom 
more  grateful  to  me  as  they  prove  your  generous  succor  has  snatched 
that  the  Chamber  has  perfectly  from  apparently  inevitable  destnic- 
understood  and  felt  the  tenor  tion,  ultimately  find  that  the  pro- 
of my  speech.  I  rely  up-  tection  which  your  Majesty  re- 
on  you,  gentlemen,  as  you  also  serves  for  them,  will  secure  their 
ought  to  rely  on  my  immovable  independence,  their  strength  and 
resolution,  and  I  doubt  not,  in  their  liberty, 
conformity  with  your  assurances,  We  earnestly  pray,  Sire,  for  the 
that  the  two  Chambers  will  com-  success  of  the  measures  which  you 
bine  with  me  to  give  security  and  are  taking,  in  concert  with  your 
permanence  to  the  happiness  of  allies,  to  effect  the  reconciltatioti 
my  people.  of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of 

Braganza.     It  is  an  object  worthy 

Address  of  the  Chamber  of  Depur  of  your  Majesty's  solicitude,  to 

^^5.  put  an  end  to  the  evils  by  which 

The  address  was  prepared  in  Portugal  is  af9tcted,  without  in- 

a  Select  Committee  on  the  12th  fringing  the  sacred  principles  of 

and  13th  of  March,  and  on   the  legitimacy,  which  should  be  pre- 

15th  and  16th  it  was  discussed  in  served  inviolable  for  kings  no  less 

the  Chamber  with  great  warmth.  *a°  fo»'  *e'r  people. 
The     Address    was    carried,—       Your   Majesty  had  suspended 

Ayes  222,  Noes  180.     Majority,  the    effects  of  your  resentment 

42.  against  a  Barbary   Power;  but 

you  have  not  deemed  it  expedient 

Sirs,  —  It  is  with  lively  ^rati-  longer  to  delay  requiring  signal 

lude  that  your  faithful  subjects,  reparation  for  the  insult  o^red  to 

the  Deputies  of  the  Departments,  your  Majesty's  flag.     We   shall 

assembled  round   your  Throne,  respectfully  await  the  c6mmuni- 

bave  heard    from   your    august  cation  which   your  Majesty  will 

roouththegratifying  expressions  of  doubtless  cause  to  be  laid  befin^e 

the  confidence  you  place  in  them,  us  on  a  subject  of  such  high  im- 

Happy  in  being  able  to   inspire  portance. 
your  Majesty  with  this  sentiment.        Sire,  whenever  it  shall  become 

they  will  render  themselves  worthy  necessary  to  defend  the  dignity  of 

of  it  by  the  inviolable  fidelity  of  your  Crown  and   to  protect  the 

which  they  here   renew   the  re-  commerce  of  France,  you  may 

spectful  homage,  and  which  they  rely  on  the  support  and  devoted- 

w31  further   deserve  by  the  loyal  ness  of  your  people, 
performance  of  their  duties.  The  Chamber  will  readily  con- 

We  rejoice  with  you.  Sire,  at  cur  in  any  measures  which  your 
the  events  which  have  consolida-  Majesty  shall  purpose,  for  improv- 
ed the  peace  of  Europe,  strength-  ing  the  condition  of  superannuated 
ened  the  concord  already  estab-  soldiers.  Such  laws  as  may  be 
lished  between  your  Majesty  and  laid  before  the  Chamber  relative 
your  Allies,    and    which    have  to   the  judicial  department,  and 
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the  internal  pdicf  of  the  kingdom  ing  virtues.  Sire,  this  peepte 
will  be  considered  with  the  most  cherbb  and  respect  your  autaorirf. 
careful  attention.  Fifteen  jears  of  peace  and  liber^ 

The  diminution  in  the  revenuey  which  they  owe  to  tout  aogutf 
to  which  your  Majesty  has  refer-  brother  and  yourself,  have  pro- 
red,  is  a  fact,  the  importance  of  ibundly  rooted  in  their  hearts  the 
which  we  duly  feel.  Our  utmost  sentiment  of  gratitude  hj  which 
endeavors  will  be  employed  in  they  are  actuated  towards  your 
investigating  the  cause  of  the  pub-  family.  Their  reason,  matured 
lie  distress,  of  which  it  is  a  symp-  by  experience  and  by  freedom  cf 
tom.  discussion,  teaches,  that  in  matters 

Your  Majesty  has  commanded  of  regal  authority,  antiquity  of 
a  aw  project  to  be  presented  to  possession  is  the  most  sacred  of 
the  Chamber,  relative  to  the  Pub-  all  titles ;  and  that  it  is  do  leas  for 
lie  Debt  and  Sinking  Fund.  Such  their  happiness  than  yoar  gkiry, 
projects  win  call  forth  our  utmost  that  remote  ages  have  placed 
solicitude ;  both  on  account  of  the  your  throne  in  a  regbn  ioaccessi- 
important  questions  which  they  ble  to  storms.  Their  convictiao 
involve,  and  of  the  necessity  of  is  in  accordance  with  their  du^ 
maintaining  a  due  balance  between  when  they  consider  the  sacred 
the  different  interests  which  are  rightsof  your  Crown  as  the  suresT 
concerned  therein.  An  equitable  guarantee  of  public  liberty,  and 
and  iudiciousorganization  of  public  the  integrity  of  your  prerogatives 
credit  will  b^  a  powerful  means  of  as  necessary  for  its  preservatiaB. 
prosperity  for  France,  and  will  Nevertheless,  Sire,  in  the  midst 
aflbrd  your  Majesty  a  new  claim  of  those  unanimous  sentimenia  of 
to  the  gratit^ide  of  your  subjects,   respect  and  affection   enler^bed 

But  for  the  accomplishment  of  by  the  French  people  for  your 
this  intended  benefit  a  condition  Mqesty's  person,  there  exists  a 
is  required  without  which,  it  strong  feeling  of  disquiet,  disturb- 
would  remain  unproductive.  Thb  ing  the  security  which  France  had 
eonditioo  b  ii'eedora  from  unea-  began  to  enjoy,  tainting  the  source 
siness  with  respect  to  the  future,  of  her  prosperity,  and  which,  if 
which  b  the  mo^  solid  basis  of  probnged,  might  becQme  frtaJ  to 
credit  and  the  first  want  of  indus-  her  peace.  Obeying  the  dictates 
try.  of  conscience   and   honor,    and 

We,  the  Deputies  of  the  De-  bound  by  the  oath  of  all^iaDoe 
partnents,  collected  here,  in  obe-  which  we  have  taken,  and  are  re- 
dience  to  your  call,  from  all  parts  solved  to  maintain,  we  feel  it  in- 
of  your  kingdom,  lay  before  your  cumbent  on  us  to  disclose  the 
Majesty  the  universal  homage  of  cause  of  this  general  uneasiness, 
a  faithful  people,  stiU  filled  with  Sire,  the  Charter  which  we  owe 
emotion  at  having  beheld  in  you  to  the  wisdom  of  your  august  pr&- 
the  most  beneficent  of  all,  in  the  decessor,  and  wbcKse  benefits  your 
midst  of  universal  benevolence.  Majesty  has  the  firm  resolution  to 
and  revering  in  you  the  accom-  consolidate,  consecrates  as  a  right, 
plbbed  model  of  the  most  affect-  the  intervention  of  the  peofde  in 
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deliberatbns  oo  public  interests.  harmoDy  wbiob  is  a  first  and  ne- 

—  This  intervention  ought  to  be,  cessary  condition  for  the  strength 

as  it  is   in  fact,  mediate,  wisely  of  the  Throne  and  the  greatness 

tempered  and  circumscribed  with-  of  France.  ^ 

in     limits     accurately     defined,  rp     ,, .     ajj         x.-^- 

which  we  will  never  suficr  to  be  ^^,  this  Address  his  Majesty 

transgressed.     But  this  right  of  ^as  pleased  to  make  the  following 

intervention  IS  positive  m  Its  object, 

inasmuch  as  it  renders  the  concur-  Oenilemen, — ^I  have  heard  the 

rence  of  the  views  of  your  Grov-  Address  which  you  have  just  read 

emment  with  the  wishes  of  your  to  tne,  on  the  part  of  the  Chamber 

people,  ^n  indispensable  condition  of  Deputies.   I  should  have  relied 

for  the  regular  course  of  public  on  the  concurrence  of  the  two 

afiairs.      Sire,  our   loyalty,  our  Chambers,  for  effecting  the  good 

devotedness    to    your    Majesty,  which  I  had  contemplated,  in  or- 

compel  us  to  state  that  this  con-  der  to  consolidate  the  happiness 

currence  does  not  exist.  of  my  people.     I  am  grieved  to 

An  unfounded  distrust  of  the  hear  from  the  Deputies  that  this 

sentiments,  and  of  the  judgment  concurrence  does  not  exist. 

of  your  people,  is  the  prevailing  In  my  speech  on  the  opening  of 

thought ofyour Majesty's  Govern-  the  Chambers,!  made  known  my 

ment.     This  fact  is  a  cause  of  resolutions ;  they  are  unalterable, 

affliction  and  offence  to  your  peo-  The  interests  of  my  people  forbids 

pie.     They  are  uneasy  because  me  to   depart  from  them.     My 

their  liberties  are  menaced.  Ministers  shall  make  you  acquaint- 

This  distrust  cannot  reside  in  ed  with  my  will, 

^or   noble    heart:    No,    Sire  OnJy  three  days  after,  the  King 

Franu  u  not  more  denrous  of  ^^^^^  t^e  Charob^  to  thi 

anarchy  than  u  your  Jnajesty  of  T  .  q? ^ 

despotism.      She   deserves   that  ^  *        

you  shall  believe  in  her  loyalty, 

as,  on  the  other  hand,  she  has  Royai  Proclamation. 

faith  in  your  promises.  Cuarlus  by  the  Grace  of  God, 

May   the  exalted   wisdom  of  kc. 

your  Majesty  pronounce  between  Frenchmen! — The  last  Cham- 

tbose  who  are  wholly  unacquaint-  her  of  Deputies  misconstrued  my 

ed    with  public   sentiment,   and  intentions.  I  had  a  right  to  reckon 

those  who,  with  a  thorough  know-  upon  their  concurrence  with  me 

ledge  and  deep  conviction  of  that  in  accomplishing  the  good  I  had 

sentiment,  lay  at  the  feet  of  your  in   contemplation — they  refused 

Majesty  the  aggrieved  feelings  of  it  to  me  !     As  the  Father  of  my 

a  people  jealous  of  the  esteem  people,  rpy  heart  was  afflicted ; 

and  of  the  confidence  of  their  as  a  King,  I  felt  myself  insulted. 

King.     The  royal  prerogative  has  I  pronounced  the  Dissolution  of 

placed  in  the  hands  of  your  Ma-  that  Chamber. 

Crty  the  means  of  maintaining,  Frenchmen! — Yourprosperinr 

tween  the  different  branches  of  is  my    dory — your  welfare   » 

the  legislature,  that  constitutional  mine.    At  the  moment  when  the 
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Electorial  GoHeges  are  about  to  be  intereats,  diall  not  be  eomptoam- 
opened  at  every  point  of  my  king-  ed,  any  more  than  yottr  liberdes. 
dom,  you  will  listen  to  the  Toice  I  watch  wVb  eqaai  Tigilance  over 
of  your  king.    *     '       .  the  one  and  the  other. 

To  maintain  the  Cooititutional  Electors,  hasten  to  joor  Cd- 
Charter,  and  the  institutions  it  has  leges.  Let  no  reprehensible  oeg- 
fbunded,  has  been,  and  ever  shall  ligenoe  deprive  them  of  your  pcv- 
be,  the  object  of  my  endeavors,     tence !  Liet  one  sentiment  animate 

But  to  obtain  this  end,  I  ought  you   all  —  let  one    standard   be 
to  exercise  freely,  and  cause  re-  your  raHying  point ! 
spect  to  be  shown  to  those  sacred       It  is  your  King  who   demands 
rights  that  are  the  appanage  of  this  of  you ;  it  is  a  Father  win 
my  crown.  calls  upon  you. 

In  them  exists  the  ^arantee  Fulnl  your  duties— I  wiB  take 
for  the  public  tranquillity  and  for  care  to  fulfil  mine, 
your  liberties.  The  nature  of  the  Given  at  our  Palace  of  the  TiaBer- 
Oovemment  would  be  impaired  ies,  June  13,  A.  D.  1830,  and 
((dteree)  if  culpable  attacks  were  in  the  6th  year  of  our  re%n. 
to  weaken  my  prerogatives  :  and'  Ckarlks. 

I  ^ould  betray  my  trust,  were  I  

to  submit  to  it.  H^ptrt  to  the  Kimg. 

Under  die  protection  of  this  Pirit,  J«ly  «,  18». 

Government,  France  has  become  Sire  :  Your  ministers  would  be 
fl6urishing  and  free.  She  is  in-  unworthy  the  confid«ice  with 
debted  to  it  (or  her  franchises,  her  which  your  Majesty  had  honored 
credit,  and  her  industry.  There  them  ifthey  longer  delayed  placing 
is  nothing  which  France  need  before  you  a  concise  statement  of 
envy  in  other  States,  and  she  has  our  internal  situation,  and  to  indi- 
nothing  to  aspire  to  but  the  pre-  cate  to  your  Highness  die  dangers 
servation  of  the  advantages  which  arising  from  the  perkxlical  pcess. 
she  enjoys.  At  no  period  during  the  last 

Relv  upon  the  maintenance  of  fifteen  years  has  this  situation  pre- 
your  rights.  They  are  identified  sented  itself  under  a  more  serious 
with  my  own,  and  I  will  protect  and  afllicting  aspect.  Notwicfa- 
them  both  with  equal  solicitude,  standing  a  prosperity  unexampled 

Do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  in  the  annals  of  our  history,  signs 
misled  by  the  language  of  insid-  of  disorganization  and  symptoms 
ious  men,  who  are  enemies  to  of  anarchy  are  manifested  upon 
your  repose.  Repel  all  unworthy  almost  every  point  of  the  kmg- 
suspicions  and  unfounded  fears,   dom. 

which  would  shake  public  confi-  The  successive  caones  which 
dence,  and  might  excite  serious  have  conduced  to  weaken  the 
disorders.  The  designs  of  those  springs  of  the  monarchical  gov- 
who  propagate  these  alarms,  what-  emment,  operate  to  day  to  aher 
ever  they  may  be,  will  miscarry  and  change  its  nature --deprived 
before  my  firm  and  unchangeable  ofits  moral  force,  the  civil  aitthori^ 
resolution.    Your  security,  your  within  the  capital  and  in  the  pro- 
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TinceS)  maintaiii  but  an  uoeqtitl  be  increased  without  great  pto'l, 

contest  against  factions.    Perni*  are  almost  exclusively  produced 

cious   and   sobt^ersive   doctrines  and  excited  bj  the  liberty  allowed 

openly  professed  are  spread  and  to  the  press.    A  law  of  elections 

propagated  among  all  classes  of  not  less  prolific  in  disorders,  has 

€>ur  population— disquietudes  too  without  doubt  concurred  and  as- 

geoerally  accredited,  agitate  the  sisted  to  maintain  them ;  but  we 

fublic  mind  and  torment  society,  must  deny  the  evidence  of  our 

^rem  all  quarters  a  guarantee  is  senses  not  to  see  in  the  periodi- 

demanded  for  future  safety.  cals  the  principal  focus  of  a  cor- 

A  maliciousness,  active,  ardent,  ruption,  the  progress  of  which  be- 
indefatigable,  is  at  work  to  over-  comes  daily  more  sensible  as  th^ 
turn  the  foundations  of  order  and  origin  of  the  calamities  which 
to  deprive  France  of  the  happiness  threaten  the  kbgdom. 
which  she  enjoyed  under  the  Experience,  Sre,  speaks  loud- 
sceptre  of  her  kings.  Active  in  er  than  theory,  enlightened  men 
working  discontent  and  stirring  up  even  without  doubt,  whose  pat- 
hatred  *—  it  foments  among  the  riotism  cannot  be  suspected,  car- 
people  a  spirit  of  defiance  and  ried  away  by  the  example  of  a 
hostility  against  government,  and  neighboring  people,  have  believed 
seeks  everywhere  to  sow  the  seeds  that  the  advantages  of  the  period- 
of  discord  and  of  civil  war.  ical  press  would  balance  the  dis- 

And,  Sire,  recent  events  have  advantages,  and  that  its  excesses 

already  proved  that  political  feel-  would  be  neutralized  by  contrary 

logs  confined  heretofore  to  the  excesses.  It  is  not  so — the  proof 

higher  ranks  of  society,  are  be-  is  decisive  and  the  question  is  now 

ginnbg  to  be  more  generally  felt,  determined, 
and  to  excite  the  popular  mass.        At  all   epochs  the  periodical 

They  have  proved  also  that  this  press  has  only  been,  and  from  its 

mass  b  toot  always  agitated  with-  nature  must  ever  be,  an  iostru- 

out  danger  to  those   even  who  ment  of  disorder  and  sedition. 
strive  to  secure  its  repose.  How  numerous  and  irrefutable 

A  muhitude  of  facts  collected  are  the  proofs  that  may  be  brought 

during  the  coarse  of  the  late  elec-  to  support  this  truth.   It  is  by  the 

torial  operations,  confirm   these  violent  and  uninterrupted  action 

statements  and  affi>rd  a  too  cer-  of  the  press  that  we  al'e  to  attri- 

lain  presage  of  new  commotions,  bute  those  too  sudden  and  too 

did  not  your  Majesty  posses  a  frequent  changes  in  our  internal 

power  of  remedying  the  evil.  policy.    It  has  not  permitted  a 

To  an  attentive  observer,  there  regular  and  stable  system  of  gov- 

everywbere  exists  a  necessity  for  ernment    to    be    established    in 

order,  force  and  permanency,  and  France,  nor  that  continued  and 

the  disturbances  which  appear  the  strenuous  pBorts  should  be  made 

roost  opposed  to  such  necessity,  to    introduce    into  the    various 

are  in  reality  but  the  expression  branches  of  public  adminbtration 

and  testimony  of  it.  those  amelioratbns  of  which  they 

These  agttatbns,  which  cannot  are  susceptible.     Every  mbistry 
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since  1814,  though  formed  under  rigorous  acceptation.  la  the  ae- 
different  circumstances,  and  actu-  tual  state  of  things,  facts,  when 
ated  by  different  impulses,  have  not  entirely  suppositious,  are  only 
been  exposed  to  the  same  attacks,  presented  to  many  millions  o{ 
and  to  the  same  unbridled  expres-  readers  curtailed,  dbfigured,  and 
sions  of  passion.  SacriSces  of  mutilated  in  a  most  odious  manner, 
every  kind,  concessions  of  power,  A  thick  cloud  raised  by  the  jour- 
alliances  of  party,  nothing  has  nals  disguises  the  truth,  and  in  a 
been  able  to  protect  them  from  this  measure  prevents  a  perfect  under- 
common  destiny.  This  fact  alone,  standing  between  the  soveroment 
so  fertile  in  reflections,  suffices  and  the  people.  The  kings,  your 
to  assign  to  the  press,  its  true  and  predecessors,  Sire,  have  been  de- 
unvariable  character.  It  labors  sirous  freely  to  communicate  with 
by  continuous  and  persevering  ef-  their  subjects ;  but  this  is  a  satisfac- 
forts  daily  repeated,  to  loosen  all  tion  which  the  press  is  not  willing 
the  bonds  of  obedience  and  sub-  that  your  Majesty  should  enjoy. 
ordination,  to  weaken  the  springs  A  licentiousness  which  has  out- 
of  public  authority,  to  sink  and  stripped  all  bounds  even  upon  the 
debase  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  solemn  occasions,  and  neith- 
people,  and  to  create  for  it  every-  er  respected  the  express  wishes  of 
where  embarrassments  and  resist-  the  king  nor  the  addresses  made 
ance.  to  them  from  the  throne.    The 

Its  art  consists  not  in  substitut-  one  has  been  mistaken  or  p^vert- 

ing  for  a  credulous  submission  of  ed  and  the  others  have  been  the 

the  mind  the  healthy  liberty  of  subject  of  perfidious  commentary 

examination,  but  to  reduce  the  or  bitter  derision.'    It  b  thus  that 

most  positive  truths  to  problems ;  the  last  act  of  royal  authority,  the 

not  to  invite  a  frank  and  useful  proclamation,  fell  into  general  dis- 

controversy  upon  political  ques-  credit  even  before  it  was  known 

tions,  but  to  present  them  in  a  to  the  electors, 
false  light  and  to  resolve  them  by       This  b  not  all  —  the  Press  has 

sophisms.  a  tendency  to  subjugate  the  sove- 

The  press  has  thus  disordered  reignty  and  usurp  the  powers  of 

the  most  upright  minds,  shaken  the  State.    The  pretended  organ 

the  firmest  convictions,  and  pro-  of  public  opinion,   it  aspires  to 

duced  in  the  bosom  of  society  a  direct   the   debates   in    the   two 

confusion  of  principles  which  fa-  Chambers,  and   it  incontestably 

vors  the  most  disastrous  attempts,  exercises  an  influence  upon  those 

Anarchy  in  doctrines  is  a  prelude  debates,  no  less  baneful  than  de- 

to  anarchy  in  the  State.  cisive.      This  dominion   in   the 

It  b  worthy  of  remark,  Sire,  Chamber  of  Deputies,  especially 

that  the  periodical  press  has  never  for  the  last  two  or  three  years, 

fulfilled  its  most  essential  condition,  has  assumed  a  manifest  cbarac- 

namely,  publicity.  It  may  appear  ter  of  oppression   and   tyranny, 

strange,  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  We  have  seen  in  this  interval  the 

there  is  no  publicity  in  France,  journals  pursuing  with  insult  and 

taking  thb  word  in  its  just  and  outrage  numbers  whose  vote  ap- 
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peared  to  them  ehher  uncertain  to  the  great  interests  of  bumanilj, 

or  suspected.    Too  often,  Sire,  it  does  not  depend  upon  it  that 

the  freedom  of  the  deliberations  Europe  is  no  longer  subject  to  a 

in  this  Chamber  has  fallen  a  sac-  cruel  slaverj,  and  shameful  tribute. 
rifice  to  the  renewed  attacks  of      This  was  not  enough.     Bj  ^ 

the  press.  treason  that  should  be  amenable 

We  cannot  qualify,  in  more  to  our  laws,  the  press  has  engaged 
moderate  terms,  the  conduct  of  itself  in  publishing  all  the  secrets 
the  opposition  journals  in  relation  of  the  armament,  in  making  known 
to  recent  events.  After  having  to  the  stranger  the  state  of  our 
themselves  provoked  an  address,  forces,  the  number  of  our  troops, 
attacking  the  prerogatives  of  the  that  of  our  vessels,  the  indicatMo 
throne,  they  have  not  scrupled  to  of  the  points  of  statbn,  the  means 
consider  the  reelection  of  the  221  to  be  employed  to  overcome  the 
Deputies  who  voted  this  address,  as  inconstance  ,of  the  winds,  and  to 
a  matter  of  principle,  notwithstand-  land  upon  the  coast.  Every- 
ing  your  Majesty  objected  to  this  thing,  even  to  the  place  of  disem- 
address  as  ofiensive  ;  it  attached  barkation,  has  been  divulged,  as 
pubito  reproach  to  the  refusal  of  if  to  aflbrd  a  surer  means  of  de- 
concurrence  which  was  tliere  ex-  fence  to  the  eiiemy,  an  unexampled 
pressed ;  it  announced  its  un-  circumstance  among  civflized  na- 
sbaken  resolution  not  to  defend  tk>ns.  By  false  alarms  ooncem- 
tb^  rights  of  your  crown  so  openly  ing  the  dangers  to  be  encountered, 
compromised.  The  periodical  it  has  not  feared  to  throw  dis- 
prints  have  paid  no  attention  to  couragement  into  the  army^  and 
this -^  on  the  contrary,  they  have  to  mark  for  its  hatred  even  the 
cooAiered  it  a  duty  to  renew,  to  chief  of  the  enterprise ;  it  baSj^ 
perpeuiate,  and  to  aggravate  the  so  to  speak,  excited  the  soldiers 
oSence,  Your  Majesty  will  de-  to  raise  against  him  the  ajtandard 
ckle  if  this  rash  attack  should  a  of  revolt,  or  to  desert  their  cofers. 
longer  time  remain  unpunished.  This  is  what  the  organs  df  a  party, 

But  of  all  the  excesses  of  the  pretendins  itself  national,   have 

precs,  pertiaps  the  most  serious  dared  to  do. 
remains  to  be  mentioned.     From       What   it   dares  every  day  to 

ibe  very  commencement  of  the  perform   in   the   interior  of  the 

axpeditbn,    the    termination  of  kingdom,  tends  to  nothing  less 

which  has  thrown  a  glory  so  pure,  than  to  disperse  the  elements  of 

and  an  eelat  so  durable,  upon  the  public  tranquillity,  to  dissolve  the 

noble  crown  of  France,  the  press  IxHids  of  society,  and  unless  they 

has  criticised,  with  a  violence  un-  have  deceived  themselves,  make 

beard  of,  the  causes,  the  means,  the  earth  to  tremble  under  our 

the  preparatives,  and  chances  of  feet.  >  Let  us  not  fear  to  reveal 

success  of  this  expedition.     In^  the  whole  extent  of  our  troubles, 

sensible    to  national  honor,  no  that  we  may  the  better  appreciate 

thanks  to  it  that  bur  ensigil  does  the    ei^tent    of    our    resources, 

not   remain  tarnished   with    the  Systematized  defamatkm,  organ-> 

iowHi  of  a  barbarian.   Indifierent  izecl  upon  a  grand  scale,  and  di« 
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reded  with  unextmpled  persever-  prockimed.  Placed  and  rei^aced, 

ance,  extends  even  to  the  most  at  diflS^rent   interTak,  under  the 

humble  of  the  public   function-  diacipjine  of  the  censure,  as  ofieo 

aries.     No  one  of  your  subjects,  as  it  has  regained  its  libertj  it  Ins 

Sire,  if  he  receives  the  least  mark  recommenced  its  interrupted  work, 

of  confidence  or  satisfaction,  is  To  insure    greater    success    it 

secure   firom  ootraee.     A  large  has  been    sufficiently   aided   bj 

net,  extendbg over  France,  envel*  the  Departmental  press,  wfabh, 

opes  all  the  public  functionaries ;  by  exciting  jealousies  and  local 

impeached    before    the    public,  hatreds,  by  sowing  consternation 

they  appear  in  a  manner  shut  out  in  the  bosoms  of  the  timid  and 

from  society ;   none  are  spared  by  tormenting  the  authorities  with 

but  tfaooe  whose  fidelity  wavers ;  interminable  stratagems,  have  ex- 

none  are  praised  but  thoee  whose  ercised  an  almost  decisive  infliH 

fidelity  falls  a  sacrifice — the  rest  ence  upon  the  elections, 
are  marked  out  sooner  or  later       These   last   efects.  Sire,  are 

to  be  immolated  to  popular  ven-  noomentous ;    the   more  durable 

^ance«  results  may  be  remariced  in  the 

Ilie  press  has  not  manifested  morals  and  character  of  a  nation. 

less  seal  m  attacking,  with  its  en-  A  violent  Ijring   and    pas»onare 

venomed  darts,  our  religkni  and  polemic   school   of  scandal  and 

txir  clergy.    Its  object  is  to  root  licentiousness,   produces  serious 

out  the  last  germs  of  religious  and  profound  altercations :  it  gives 

sentionents.    Doubt  not,  Sire,  but  a  false  direction  to  the  minds  of 

by  attacking  the  basis  of   our  men,  fflls  them  vrith  p^rersions 

faith,  corrupting  the  sources  (tf  and  prejudices,  diverts  them  fiom 

public  morals,  and  by  heaping  serious  investigations,  injures  also 

derision  and  contempt  upon  the  the  progress  o(  the  Arts  and  the 

ministers  and  altars  of  our  holv  Sciences,   excites   anK>ng   os  a 

feligfoOf  that  it  will  accomplish  contbually  increasing  fermeota- 

its  purpose.  tion,  and  maintains,  even  in  the 

No  force,  we  must  avow,  is  bosom  offamilies,  fatal  dissensions, 
capable  of  resisting  so  energetic  and  may  gradually  condtict  us 
fi  dissolvent  as  the  press.  At  all  back  to  a  state  of  barbarism, 
periods,  when  its  shackles  have  Against  such  a  variety  of  evib, 
Men  stricken  off,  it  has  burst  engendered  by  the  press,  law  and 
forth  and  invaded  the  State,  justice  are  equally  compelled  to 
Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  acknowledge  their  impotence, 
eircumstances  and  the  numerous  It  would  be  superfiuous  to  inves- 
changes  of  individuals  who  have  tigate  the  causes  which  have  ar- 
occupied  the  political  arena,  we  rested  and  insensibly  rendered 
cannot  but  be  forcibly  impressed  useless  a  weapon  in  the  band  of 
with  the  similarity  of  its  efifects  power.  It  is  sufficient  to  interro- 
during  the  last  fifteen  years -^  in  gate  experience  and  to  remark 
a  word,  it  is  destined  to  recom-  tbepresent  eoadition  of  tlnogs. 
mence  the  revolution,  theprinoi-  The  proceedings  of  the  Jo- 
pies  of  which  it  has  so  openly  diciary  iiimisb  with  difficult  an 
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efficacious  repressioD.  This  truths  are  too  real  eot  to  be  beard, 

verified  by  obsenratbDi  has  for  a  these   wishes  are  too  legitimate 

loog  time  been  apparent  to  good  not  to  be  listened  to. 

minds :  it  it  has  lately  acquired  a  There  is  but  one   means  of 

more  marked  character  of  evi-  satisfying  them,  it  is  to  returA  to 

dence.    To  satisfy  the  necessity  the   Constitution  —  if  the  terms 

which  ga^e  rise  to  it,  repression  of  the  eighth  article  are  ambigu- 

should  be  prompt  and  powerful —  ous,  its  measure  is  manifest.    It 

on  the  contrary,  it  has  remained  b  certain  that  the  Constitution  has 

slugglish,  feeble,  and  almost  void ;  not  conceded  the  liberty  of  ibo 

when  it  happens,  the  injury  is  press  to  journals  and  periodical 

committed   and  the  punishment  writings.     The  liberty  of  pub- 

iar  from  repairing  the  injury,  adds  lishing  our  personal  opinions  does 

to  it  the  scandal  of  debate.  not  certainly  imply  the  right  oi 

Juridical  proceedings  tire ;  but  publishing  by  way  of  speculatbn, 

the  seditious  press  never  tires,  the  opinions  of  others.    The  one 

The  one  is  embarrassed  because  b  a  use  of  a  faculty  that  the  law 

there  is  too  much  to  punish,  the  is  at  liberty  to  grant  or  to  submit 

other  multiplies  its  forces  by  mul-  to  restrictions;    the  other  is   a 

tiplying  its  delbquencies.    Under  speculation  of   industry,   which, 

dimrent  circumstances,  prosecu-  like  all  others,  and  more  than  all 

tions  have    had  their    different  others,  supposes  the  supervision 

Eiriods  of  activity  or  relaxation,  of  public  authority, 
ut  what  imparts  to  the  press  The  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
zeal  or  lukewarmness  on  the  part  tion  in  this  particular  is  exactly 
of  the  public  minister,  it  seeks  io  explained  by  the  law  of  the  21st 
an  increase  of  its  excesses  a  of  October,  1814 ;  we  can  place 
guarantee  to  their  impunity.  the  more  reliance  upon  this  as  the 
The  insufficiency,  or  rather  the  law  was  presented  to  the  Chamber 
inutility  of  the  precautions  estab*  the  5th  of  July,  that  is  to  say,  one 
lisbed  by  the  laws  in  force,  is  month  only  after  the  adoption  of 
demonstrated  by  the  above-named  the  Constitution.  In  1819,  an 
facts,  and  it  is  equally  establbhed  epoch  when  a  contrary  system 
that  the  public  security  b  com-  prevailed  in  the  Chambers,  it  was 
promised  by  the  press.  It  b  time,  openly  proclaimed  that  the  peri- 
it  b  more  than  time,  to  arrest  its  odical  press  was  not  governed  by 
ravages.  the  8th  article.  Thb  fact  is  con- 
listen.  Sire,  to  this  prolonged  firmed  by  the  laws  even  which 
cry  of  indignation  and  constei-  have  imposed  the  necessity  of  a 
Bation  which  arises  from  all  parts  censure  upon  the  journals. 
of  your  kingdom.  Moderate  men.  Now,  Sire,  it  only  remains  to 
good  citizras,  and  the  friends  be  decided  how  this  return  to  the 
of  order,  raise  towards  your  Ma-  Constitutbn  and  the  law  of  the 
jeoty  their  supi^cating  hands.  21st  of  October  shall  be  accom- 
They  beseech  you  to  preserve  them  plished.  The  present  serious  as^ 
from  the  return  of  those  calami-  pect  of  afiairs  has  resolved  the 
ties  ofider  which  our  forefathers  questbn. 
so  long  groaned.    These  alarms  We  must  not  deceive  ourselves 
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—  we  are  no  beger  io  tbe  ordiiHH  aoee  wUi  the  spirit  of  the  cooi^ 

rjr  eoodicioB  of  a  represeDtative  tuUoa,  bat,  wWch  are  oootraiy  la 

goverameou  The  principles  upon  legal  order,  the  whole  raoooraes 

which  it  was  established  have  not  of  which  baTe  beeo  uselesaly  ex- 

remaioed  mtouched  amidsc  po-  peaded. 

Ktical  rieissitades.     A  ttirbuleot  These  ineaswes,  Swe,  which 

democracy,  which  has  peoetrmted  ought  to  insure  success,  your  miB» 

eveu  bto  our  kws,  is  substituted  isters  do  not  hesilftte  to  propose, 

finr    legitimate  power.      It  dis*  feeliog  coofideol  that  justice  wM 

poses  of  the  majority  of  electioDs  be  assisted  by  power. 

through  the  means  of  these  jour-  Your  Majesty's  viery   btnBbIa 

nals  and  of  societies  constituted  and  very  faitbftd  subjects* 

with  siroiiar  views,  it  paralyses  as  Thc  Prks.  of  tmc  Couhch. 

qmich  as  in  bs  power  the  regular  ov  Mihistbbs. 

exercise  of   the   most   essMtia}  Ministeb  of  Justicb, 

prerogatives  of  the  crown,  that  of  Ministsk  of  thb  LmnuOB, 

dissolving  die  elective  chamber.  MimsTSB  of  MiRnnE, 

By  that  even  the  constitution  of      Ministsb  of  Fihamcbs, 

die  Suite  is  shaken.     Your  Ma-  Minister  of  EccL^siAtTiCAL 

jesty  alone  retains  the  power  lo  Affairs, 

preserve  and  establish  it  upon  its  Mikistbr  of  Pghlic  Wcmms. 

basis.  

The  right  as  well  as  tbe  duty  to  r  i     »-• 

assure  its  maintenance,  is  tbe  in-  ^^^*  ^/  ^*^  ^*^*V- 

separable  attribute  of  sovereignty.  Charles,  by  the  graoe  of  God, 

No  Government  upon  eardi  would  King  of  France  and   Navarre, 

be  stable  if  it  bad  not  the  right  to  To  all  those  to  whom  these  pre- 

provide  for  its  own  security.  This  sents  may  come,  greeting:   Hav- 

iaw  is  pre-existent  to  all  other  ing  resolved  to  prevent  iSe  teeur- 

laws,  because  it  is  foimded  in  the  rence  of  measures,  which   have 

nature  of  things,  llese  are.  Sire,  exercised  e  pernicious  influence 

maxims  which  acknowledge  tbe  upon  the  late  operatioiis  of  the 

sanctKMi  of  time  and  the  avowal  electorial  colleges :     wishiDg   k 

of  alt  civilians  of  Europe.  consequence,  to  reform  aceording 

But  these  maxims  have  a  more  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 

decided  sanction,  that  of  the  con-  uou,   those  rules  of  electioo  of 

stitution  itsetf — the  14ch  article  which  experience  bas  taught  die 

has  invested  in  your  Majesty  a  inconvenience,  —  we  have  recog- 

sufficieot  power,  not  certainly  to  nised  die  necessity  of  enployii^ 

change  our  institutions,  but  to  con-  the  power  in  us  vested,  lo  provide 

solidate  and  render  them  immu-  by  acts  emanating  from  us,  fer  the 

table.  seeuri^  of  tbe  S^te  and  the  sup* 

Imperious  necessity  permits  yon  presskm  of  every  enterfme  di- 

no  longer  to  defer  the  exercise  of  reeted  against  die  dignity  of  the 

this  supreme  power.     The  mo-  Crown.     For  these  reasons,  ear 

raent  has  arrived  for  a  recurrence  CouacH  being  heard,  we  have 

to  measures  which  are  in  accord^-  dered  and  we  ordaio  : 
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Art.  1.  AgreettMe  to  the  15tby  made  proportionably  to  the  Dum'* 

36th,  and  dOth  articles  of  the  berof  sectioDS  and  to  the  total 

CoBttttntion,  the  Chamber  of  De-  number  of  electors  of  the  college, 

Eulies  will  be  composed  only  of  having  regard  as  much  as  possible 
>eputie6  of  Departments.  to  the  convenience  of  localities 
2.  The  income  necessary  to  and  neighborhoods. 
ooDStitute  an  elector  and  the  10.  The  sections  of  the  electa* 
inccMne  necessary  to  constitute  ral  coUege  of  arrondissement  may 
elij^ibifi^,  ,shatt  be  exekisively  be  assembled  in  difierent  places, 
confined  to  sums  for  which  the  It.  Each  section  of  the  elect- 
elector  and  the  eligible  shaH  be  oralcoHegeof  arrondissement  will 
personally  enregistered  in  the  rolls  elect  a  candidate  and  proceed 
tor  imposition  of  direct  and  per-  separately, 
sonal  taxes  in  quality  of  proprietor  %  12.  The  Presidents  of  the  sec* 
or  tenant.  tion  of  the  electoral  college  of 
4.  The  Deputies  wiH  be  elect-  arrondissement  will  be  named  by 
ed  and  the  Chamber  will  be  re-  the  Prefects  from  among  the 
opened  in  the  form  and  for  the  electors  of  the  arrondissement. 
time  fixed  by  the  37th  article  of  13.  The  college  of  department 
the  Constitution.  will  elect  the  deputies.  Half  the 
6.  The  electoral  colleges  will  deputies  of  department  nhist  be 
be  divided  into  colleges  of  ar-  chosen  from  the  general  list  of 
rondissements  and  colleges  of  de-  candidates  proposed  by  the  col- 
partments,  always  excepting  the  leges  of  arrondissement ;  never- 
eledoral  colleges  of  departments  theless,  if  the  number  of  deputies 
to  which  only  one  deputy  is  as-  of  department  is  odd,  the  division 
signed.  shall  be  made  without  reduction 

6.  The  electoral  colleges  of  of  the  right  reserved  to  the  col- 
arrondissements  will  be  composed  lege  of  department. 

of  all  the  electors  who  have  their  14.  In  case,  either  in  eonse- 

poKtical  domicile  established  in  the  quence  of  omissions  of   double 

attondissement.     The    electoral  nominations,  or  of   nominations 

colleges  of  depMments  will  be  made  void,  the  list  of  candidates, 

composed  of  one  fourth  of  the  proposed  by  the  colleges  of  arrod- 

electors  paying  the  highest  tax  in  dissement  shall  be  incomplete  if 

the  department.  this  list  is  thus  reduced  below  the 

7.  The  present  limits  of  the  half  of  the  requisite  number,  the 
electoral  colleges  of  arrondissa-  college  of  depsrtroent  may  elect 
ment  are  maintained.  one  more  deputy  without  reference 

8.  Eaefi  electoral  college  of  to  the  list ;  if  the  Kst  is  reduced 
arroadisaenient  will  elect  a  num-  below  one  fourth,  the  college  of 
berofeaodidates  equal  to  the  num-  department  may  elect  the  whole 
ber  of  deputies  of  departments.  number  of  the  deputies  of  depart- 

9.  The  college  of  arrondisse-  ment  without  reference  to  the  lists. 
OMOt  will  be  divided  into  as  many  1 5.  The  Prefects,  sub-prefects 
aectioae  as  it  has  a  right  to  eleet  and  general  officers  commanding 
candidates.    TUs  division  w31  be  the  military  divisions  and  die  de- 

16 
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paruuents,  are  noi  eligible  in  the  coaunaiidere  wiU  be  heM  sobfeec 

departmcDU  where  tbey  exerciie  to  his  i^ue^t. 

their  fuDctioos.  32.  liie  dectioiit  in  Am  col* 

16.  The  list  of  electors  will  leges  aod  sectioas  of  coUegee  wfl 
be  detennioed  by  the  prefect  in  be  decided  by  to  abtoluleiMion^ 
council  of  prefature  —  it  shall  be  of  the  whole  mimberof  votes  gften. 
published  five  days  before  the  Nevertheless,  if  the  eleotioiis  are 
meetipg  of  the  colleges.  not  terminated  after  twice  biiUot^ 

17.  Claims  to  the  right  of  suf-  iog,  the  buseau  will  dttemiiie  the 
frage,  not  ackiK>wle4ged  by  the  list  of  those  persons,  who  shall  hate 
prefects,  shall  be  determia^  by  obtained  the  greatest  DUBober  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  the  suffirages  at  the  second  hnBntiag 
same  time  that  they  shall  deter-  It  shaS  contain  double  the  Baashcr 
mine  upon  the  validity  of  the  of  names  that  there  revaia  alao- 
operations  of  the  colleges.  tions  to  be  made.     At  the  tfaud 

18.  In  the  electoral  colleges  of  ballotiag  the  suflSrages  can  only 
department  the  two  eldest  electors  be  giirea  to  the  persons  nacribed 
and  the  two  electors  paying  the  upon  the  list  «id  the  notiwnatina 
highest  taxes,  shall  perform  the  will  be  made  by  the  reteive  aaa- 
functioos  of  scrutators — the  same  jority. 

ndes  will  be  observed  in  the  sec-  23.  The  ekelors  will  vole  bj 

tions  of  the  college  of  arrondisse*  tickets,   [iHiUetins  delists]   each 

ment  composed  of  more  than  fifty  ticket  will  contam  as  many  Banes 

electors.    In  the  other  sections  of  as  there  are  elections  to  be  aaade. 

the  college,  the  functions  of  scru-  24»  The  electors    will    write 

tator  will  be  exercised  by  the  old-  their  vote  at  the  bureau  or  tiMj 

est  and  highest  taxed  of  the  eleot*  will  cause  it  to  be  there  written  by 

ors*    The  secretary  wiU  be  nans-  the  serutators. 

ed  in  the  college  of  the  sections  25.  The  name,  the  ^yiaBics- 

of  colleges,  by  the  president  and  tions,  and  the  residence  of  mA 

scrutators.  elector,  that  deposits  his  ticket 

19.  No  one  will  be  admitted  in  or  vote^  shall  be  inscribed  bf  the 
the  collage  or  section  of  coll^^e  secretary  upon  a  list  destined  to 
if  he  is  not  eoroUed  on  the  list  of  verify  the  mimber  of  voters, 
dectors  for  said  section.  This  36.  Each  brfiotmg  shril  be 
list  will  be  ^ven  to  the  president,  continued  during  mx  hoars,  and 
and  will  remain  posted  in  the  the  votes  shall  be  coanted  doling 
chamber  of  sessions  of  said  coUege  the  sessions. 

during  its  operations.  27.  A  statement  of  the  iveait 

20.  AU  discussion  of  deUbera-  of  eaeh  stssion  sMl  be  drafted. 
tion  whatever  in  the  electoral  ool-  Tfaisstalemant  shaU  be  sigBsd  bgr 
leges  is  forbidden.  all  the  members  of  the  tiaaaa, 

21.  The  police  of  the  ceUege      28.  Goaformab^  to  sbe  4€ib 
is  invested  in  the  firesident.    No  ai^iole   of    the  cdnsumiisn,  no 
armed  force  can,  without  his  de-  afoeodmeaftcianbe  aMde  la  a  law 
mand,  be  placed  in  the  vieioity  4kf  in  fheCheasbertfitlMiibaanpie 
the  place  of  sesmas,    MiUtarir  fomd  oreonsaoied  to  faf  ua, 
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if  it  has  not  been  retomed  to  or  3.  Oar  Minister  of  the  Interior 

discussed  in  committee.  is  charged  with  the  execution  of 

39.  All  regulations  opposed  to  the  present  ordinance, 

the  present  ordinance  are   annul-  <3iven  at  our  Palace    of    St 

led.  Cloud,  the  26lh  of  July,  In 

30.  Our  ministers  are  charged  the  year  of  our  Lord  1830, 

with  the  execution  of  the  present  and  the  sixth  of  our  reign, 

ordinance.  Charles. 

Giren  at  St  Cloud,  the  25lh  of  By  the  Khif . 

July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Th«  Miairtw  of  iIm  Interior, 

1880,  and  the  sixth  of  our  Coj^.  PmTBOM.T. 

reign.  Charx.es.  Liberty  of  the  Press  Abolished, 

-n.    J^.'^i?*!  ^       »^^.  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God, 

YIm  Prenteit  of  tile  Covnoil  of  Min-    v  r    m  j    ivt 

i,ij„  King  of   France   and   Navarre. 

Pbincs  d«  Poliovac.   To  all  those  to  whom  these  pres- 
Miniiur  of  Jueiice,  e^ts  may  come,  greeting :  Upon 

Minister  of  the  Marine,  (he  report  01  our  Counsel  of  Minis- 

Bakoh  D'Hzvuxx.       ters,  we  have  ordained  and  ordain 

MI»-UrofU.„n«Hor,_^_^^^^^_^     ««  follows  : 

Mmiatw  oftb.  nMBM.,  Art.  1.  Th«  liberty  ofthe  pten 

The  Minieter  of  Eededaitieal  Afikin    '^  suspended. 

end  of  PubUc  Initmction.  2.  The  regulations  of  the  firsts 

Capslls.  1st  section  of  the    law  of  2l8t 

October,  1 814,  are  in  force :  con^ 

Cbwrlee— By  the  Grace  of  eaquently  no  journal,  periodical, 
God,  Kii^  of  France  and  Na-  or  semi-periodical  publication,  e^ 
vatre.  To  aH  those  to  whom  tablisbed,  or  to  be  established, 
Ibese  presenu  may  come,  greet-  without  regard  to  the  raattera 
ing:  In  accordance  with  the  royal  treated  of,  can  appear  either  in 
ordinance,  bearing  date  of  this  Paris,  or  in  the  departments,  but 
day,  relative  to  the  organizatbn  of  Jn  vimie  of  authoriwition,  obtein- 
the  Electoral  Colleges,  upon  the  ©d  separately  by  the  author  and 
report  ofour  Minister  of  the  Inte-  publbher.  The  authorixation 
nor.  We  have  ordamed  and  or-  must  be  renewed  every  three 
dain  as  follows :  months.     It  may  be  revoked. 

Art.  1.  The  Elector  CoHeges  3.  This  autfaorisation  may  be 
sMt  asaemUe,  namely,  the  eleo-  provisionally  granted,  withheld  or 
torsieoliegesofarrondisseiiiefit,the  withdrawn  from  the  journals,  pe- 
sixtli  of  September  next,  and  the  riodical  and  semi-periodical  works, 
eleoloral  eolleges  of  Department,  now  published,  or  which  may 
tte  18lfa  of  the  same  month.  hereafter  be  published  in  the  de- 

2.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  and   partments,  by  the  Prefects, 
tbe  Cbnmber  of  Deputies  of  De-       4.  Journals  and  other  writings, 
parmiOBt  are  convoked   ibr  the  published  in  oontraventioB  of  the 
88th  of  the  month  of  Sept.  next.  2d  article,  will    be   immediately 
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•eix«d.    The  presses  and  types,  Di$$ohiim  of  the    Ckmmhu  sf 

which  served  for  iheir  hnpressioD,  Deputies. 

will  be   pliced  under  seal  in  a  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God, 

public  depot,  or  placed  hors  de  King  of   France   and    Navarre, 

service.  To  all  those  to  whom  these  pre»- 

5.  No  writing,  oader  twenty  ents  may  come,  greeting :  la 
sheets  of  impression  can  appear  virtue  of  the  fiftieth  article  of  the 
in  Paris,  without  authorization  oh-  Constitution,  having  been  inliMrai- 
tained  from  our  Minister  of  the  ed  of  the  mancravres  pFactised  k 
Interior  and  of  the  Prefects  in  many  parts  of  our  kingdom  to 
the  Departments.  Writings  pub-  deceive  and  mislead  the  electors 
lished  without  authorization  will  during  the  last  operations  of  the 
be  immediately  seized.  The  electoral  colleges,  our  Council  he- 
presses  and  types,  which  have  ing  heard,  we  have  ordained  and 
served  for  the  impression  will  be  do  ordain  : 

placed  under  seal  in  a  public  de-  on.  ^  -rk 

pot,  or  placed  hors  de  service.  Art.  1.  The  Chamber  of  Dqpu- 

6.  The   reports  of  trials  and   ties  is  dissolved. 

the  memorials  of  literary  and  2.  Our  Mmister  of  the  Interior 
scientific  societies,  if  they  treat  »  charged  with  the  execution  of 
enurely  or  in  part  of  poKtical  this  present  ordinance- 
matters,  are  subjected  .  ^  the  ^jj^^^  ^^  g^  c,oud,  the  25th 
aboveHuentawed  auth«r^  a  ^  ^f  j^,  .^  ;^  ^^ 
case  m  which  the  artK^es  pre-  ^J  Lord^  1830,  and  the 
scra>od  by  arucle  6lh,  wiU  be  ap.  gi^th  of  our  reign. 

^^^  f  11         1   .  J  Chables. 

7.  All  regulations  opposed   to 

the  present  are  declared  null.  ^    ^      f^'  n 

8.  The  present  ordinance  wiU                        j£L£f!?2!'S-r 
be  entorced  \n  conformity  to  the  

4th  article  of  the  ordinance  of  the  rm    n    ^  ^   ^  ^t    n     ^- 

27th  of  November,  1 816,  and  of  ^  ^^^'^  'f  ^  ^9«-^ 

that  prescribed   by  the  ordinance  The     undersigned      reguhriy 

of  the  i8th  of  January,  1817.  elected  Deputies  by  the  Colleges 

9.  Our  Ministers  are  charged  of  Arrondissements,  by  virtue  of 

wilb  the  execution  of  theee  pres^  the  Royal  Ordinance  of  the ^ 

ents.  and  coniprmably  to  the  Constito- 

Given   at   our  Palace    of   St  tional  Charter,  and  to  the   Laws 

Cloud,  this  26th  of  July,  In  relative  to  Electors  of  tfae ^ 

the  year  of  our  Lord  eigh-  »d  who  are  now  at  Paris,  con- 

teen  hundred  and  thirty,  and  wder   themselves    as    absolmeiy 

of  our  Sovereignty  the  sixth,  obliged,  by  their  duties  and  their 

Charles.  honor,  to  protest  against  the  met- 

Bj  the  King :  sures  which  the  advisers  of  the 

Prince  de  Polignac,  ^^^^  have  lately  caused  to  he 

Prmdmuafnuc^tm^a^fjmmiftnw.  proclauned  for  the  overdirow  (A 
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k   the  legal  system  of  the  election  Many  Deputies  are  expected 
and  the  ruia  of  the  liberty  of  the  at  Paris  tomorrow  or  the  day  after 
i    press.    The  sarae  measures  con-  [Here  follows  a  list  of  the  names 
\    uined  in  the  Ordinance  of  the  ctf  sixtyfour  Deputies.] 
p       »   ■>  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  — • 
;    oadersigned,  directly  contrary  to  ProciamaiUm  of  the  Drench  Depu^ 
t    the  Constitutional  rights  of  the  ^* 
,    Chamber  of  Peers,  to  the  public  Frenchmen  I   France  is  free ! 
.    rights  of  the  French,  to  the  attri-  Absolute    power   has   raised   its 
,    butes  and  to  the  decrees  of  the  standard  ;   the  heroic  population 
,    tribunals,  and  calculated  to  throw  of  Paris  has  overthrown  it.     Pa* 
the  State  into  confusion,  which  ris,  attacked,  has  made  the  sa- 
equally  endangers  the  peace  of  cred    cause    triumph   by   arms 
aie  present  moment  and  the  se-  which  bad  triumphed  in  vain  in 
curity  of  the  future.  the  elections.      A  power  which 
In   consequence,    the    under-  usurped  our  rights  and  disturbed 
signed,  inviolably  faithful  to  their  our  repose,  threatened  at  once 
oath,  protest,  in  concert,  not  only  fiberty  and  order.     We  return  to 
against  the   said    measures,  but  the  possession  of  order  and  liber- 
against  all  the  acts  which  may  ty.     There  is  no  more  fear  for 
result  from  them.  acquired  rights,  no  more  barrier 
And   considering,  on  the  one  between  us  and  the  rights  which 
band,  that  the  Chamber  of  Depu-  we  still  want.      A  Government 
ties,  not  having  been  constituted,  which  may  without  dismay  secure 
could  not  be  legally  dissolved ;  on  to  us   these  advantages,  is   now 
theother,  that  the  attempt  to  form  the   first   want  of  our  country, 
a  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  a  Frenchmen  !     Those    of  'your 
novel  and  arbitrary  manner,  is  di-  Deputies  who  are  already  at  Pa- 
rectly  opposed   to  the  Constitu-  ris  have  assembled,  and,  till  the 
tional  Charter,  and  to  the  acquir-  Chambers    can   regularly  inter- 
ed  rights  of  the  electors,  the  un-  vene,  they  have  invited  a  French- 
dersigned  declare  that  they  still  man,  who  has  never  fought  but 
consider    themselves    as  legally  for  France,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
elected  to  the  Deputation  by  the  to  exercise  the  functions  of  Lieu- 
Colleges  of  the  Arrondissements  tenant  General  of  the  Kingdom. 
and  Departments,  whose  suffrages  This    is,    in   their  opinion,   the 
they  have  obtained,  and  as  inca-  surest  means  promptly  to  accom- 
pable  of  being  replaced,  except  plish  by  peace  the  success  of  the 
hj  virtue  of  elections  made  ac-  most  legitimate  defence.     The 
cording    to    the    principles    and  Duke   of  Orleans  is  devoted  to 
(brnis    prescribed    by    the  laws,  the    national   and    constitutional 
And    if  the  undersignjed^  do  not  cause.     He  has  always  defended 
^feetively  exercise  the  rights,  nor  its  interests  and  professed  its  prin- 
perfbrm  all  duties  which  they  de-  ciples.      He    will    respect    our 
rive  flrom  their  legal  election,  it  rights,  for  he  will  derive  his  own 
is  beeause  they  are  hindered  by  from   us.     We   shall  secure  to 
abeoluce  violence.  ourselves,  by  laws,  all  the  guar^ 

16» 
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•ntaM  Deceataiy  to  Uberty,  strong       On  returning  to  tbe  ciljr  of  Pi- 
and  durable.     The  re-estaUtsh-   ris,  I  wore  with  pride  tbo^  gkm- 
B)ent  of  tbe  National  Cruard,  with   ous  colors  which  jrou  have  resooo- 
the  intervention  of  tbe  National   ed,  and  which  I  myself  loog  wore. 
Guards  in  the  choice  of  the  offi-       Tbe   Chambers  are   going  to 
eers.     Tbe  intervention  of  the   assemble ;  they  will  coosider  of 
citizens  in  the  formation  of  the    the  means  of  securing  tbe  reign 
departmental  and  municipal  ad-   of  the  laws  and  the  maioteaance 
ministrations.    The  jury  for  tbe   of  tbe  rights  of  the  nation, 
transgressions  of  tbe  press  :    tbe       Tbe  Charter  will  henceforward 
legally  authorized  responsibility  of  be  a  truth, 
tbe  mbisterS)  and  the  secondary       Louis  Phillipe  d'O&crams. 
agents  of  tbe  administration.  The  ' 

situation  of  the   military  legally    Ordinances    vf    the    UemUnmA 
secured.      The    re-election     of  General  of  ihe  Kingdom. 

Deputies  appointed  to  public  of-  Paris,  A«fast  L 

fices  we  shall  give  at  length  to  our       Art.  1.   The  French  oatioaie- 
institutions,  in  concert  with  the   sumes  its  cotors.     Nootbercoekr 
'  head  of  the  State,  tbe  develop-   ade  shall  hereafter  be  worn  than 
raent  of  which  they  have  need,   the  tri-colored. 

Frenchmen  \  The  Duke  of  Or-  2.  The  Commissioners  dnig- 
leans  himself  has  already  spoken,  ed  principally  with  the  several 
and  his  language  is  that  which  is  Departments  of  the  Miniflstry, 
suiuble  to  a  free  country.  ^  The  shall  provide  each,  as  far  as  he  is 
Chambers,'  says  be,  '  are  going  concerned,  for  tbe  execotioii  of 
to  assemble ;  they  will  consider  the  present  Ordinance, 
of  means  to  insure  the  reign  of       Louis  Pbuojpe  d'Orucans. 

tbe  laws,  and  the  maintenance  of  

the   rights  of  the  nation.     The    Ordnances    of   the    lAeutmata 
Charter  will  henceforward  be  a  General  of  the  Kingdom. 

truth.'  Piria,A««iiat9. 

Art.  1  •  The  condemnations  an- 

Ptris,JiaT3l,  (Noon A  noimced  for  political  ounces  of 

Inhabitants  of  rati*  I     T1)e  !^e  press  remain  without  effect. 

Deputies  of  France,  at  this  mo-  3-   The  persons  confined  for 

ment   assembled  at  Paris,  bare  such  ofiences  are  to  be  imaiedi- 

expressed  to  me  the  desire  that  I  ate'y  «f  t  at  liberty.      They  are 

should  repair  to  this  capital,  to  also  relieved  from  fines  and  other 

exercise  the  functions  of  Lieuten-  expenses,  with  the  single  excep- 

ant  General  of  the  Kingdom.  Uon  of  the  duly. 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  come  The  proceedings  instituted  19 

and  share  your  dangers,  to  place  f^  ^^  present  day  are  to  cease 

myself  in  the  midst  of  your  hero-  immediately, 

ic  population,  and  to  exert  all  my  Louis  PniiiLiPE  d'Qrlejlhs. 

effi)rts  to  preserve  you  from  the  Tbe   Provistonal  Ceawnissary 

calamities  of  civil  war  and  of  an*  of  the.  Department  of  Justice, 

arcby.  Duporr  (dt  VEmra.} 
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NETHERLANDS. 

ProdamUum  of  the  Kwg. 

We  William,  by  tlie  Grace  of  firmed  to  us  the  assuraDce  that 

God,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  even  when  it  is  the  most  agiuted. 

Prince    of    Orange^    Nassau,  it  will  preserve  and  proclaim  its 

Grand  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  attachment  to  our  dynasty,  and  to 

kc,  to  all  whom  these  presents  the  national  independence  j  and 

shall  come,  greeting :  however  our  hearts  may  be  af- 

Divine  Providence,  which  has  dieted  by  the  circumsunces  which 

deigned  to  accord  to  this  King-  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  we 

dom  fifteen  years  of  peace  with  do  not  abandon  the  hope,  that, 

the  whole  of   Europe,   internal  ^ith  the    assistance   oi    Divine 

tranquillity' and  increasing  pros-  Providence  (whose  succor  we  in- 

perity,  has  just  visited  iJbe  two  ^oke   upon    this  important  and 

provinces  with  numberless  calam-  lamentable  occasion)  and  the  co- 

ities,  and  the  quiet  of  many  ad-  operation  of  every  well-disposed 

joining  provinces  has  been  either  n>^9  ^d  the  good  citizens,  in  the 

troubled  or   menaced.      At  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 

first  news  of  these  disasters  we  ^^  shall  succeed  in  restoring  or- 

hasten  to  convoke   an   extraor-  ct^ef  9  and  re-establishing  the  agen- 

dinary    meeting  of   the    States  <^y  of  the  legal  powers  and   the 

Creneral,  which,  according  to  the  dominion  of  the  laws. 

terras  of  the   fundamental   law.  With  thb  view,  we  calculate 

represents  the   whole    people  of  upon,  the  assistance  of  the  States 

Belgium,  in  order  to  concert  with  General.     We  invite  them  to  ex- 

the  Nobles  the  measures  which  anoioe  whether  the  evils  of  which 

the  state  of  the  nation    and  the  ^he  country  so  loudly  complains, 

present  circumstances  require.  cerise  from  an^  defect  in  the  na- 

At  the  same  time,  our  two  be-  tional    instituuons  ;    and  if  it  is 

loved  sons,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  possible  to  modify  them,  and  par- 

and   Prince    Frederick    of    the  ticularlyifthe  relations  established 

Netherlands,   were    charged   by  by  Treaties,  and  the  fundamental 

us  to  proceed  to  those  provinces,  l^w  between  the  two  grand  divis- 

as  wen  to  protect,  bv  the  forces  ions  of  the  kingdom,  should,  with 

placed  at  their  disposilnn,  persons  &  view  to  the  common  interest, 

and  property,  as  to  assure  them-  ^  changed  or  modified, 

selves  of  the  real  state  of  things.  We  desire  that  these  important 

and  to  propose  to  use  the  mea-  questions  should    be    examined 

sures  the  best  calculated  to  calm  ^ith  care  and  perfect  fi*eedom  ; 

the  poUie  mind.    This  mission,  >od  we  shall  think  no  sacrifice 

exeoirted  with  a  humanity  and  a  too  great,  when  we  have  in  view 

gaaeiosity  of  sentiment  which  the  the  fulfilment  of  the  desires,  and 

oatkNn  will  appreciate,  has  con-  to  insure  the  happiness  of  the 
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peofdei  whose  welfare  bts  been  their  cause  from  that  of  the  *&i^ 

the  coostaut  and  assiduous  object  tors,  and  let  their  generous  e&na 

of  our  care.  for  the  re-establishment   of  the 

But,  disposed  to  concur  with  public  tranquillity  b  those  places 

frankness  and  fidelity,  and,  by  the  where  it  is  still  menaced,  at  last 

most  comprehensive  and  decisive  put  a  period  to  evils  so  great,  so 

measures,  we  are,  nevertheless,  that  every  trace  of  them  may  be 

resolved  to  maintain  with  firmnew  efiaced. 

the  legitimate  rights  of  all  the  The  present  shall  be  generally 

paru  of  the  Kingdom,  without  published  and  posted  up  in  the 

distinction,  and  only  to  proceed  usual   way,  and  inserted  in  the 

2^    r^ular  methods,  and  conform-  official  journal, 

ly  with  the  oaths  which  we  have  Done  at  the  Hague,  tbe  6tb 

taken  and  received.  of  September,  of  the  year 

Belgians!    Inhabitants  of  tbe  1830,  and  17th  of  our  re^a. 

different  divisions  of  this  beautiful  Wii^uam. 

country  — more  than  once  res-  BytheKing: 

cued  by  Divine  favor,  and  the  ^  ^  ">'  M«t  d«  8Tm»»F»»m.. 
unbn  of  the  citisens,  iroqii  the 

calamities  to  which  it  was  dehv-  The  Speech  deUvered  by  the  King 
ered  up  —  wait  with  calmness  and  <  ^*1  Netherlands  an  opemng 
confidence  for  the  solution  of  tbe  Jj^  S^eHte^          "^ 
important  questions  which  circum- 
stances have  raised  —  second  the  The  extraordinary  meeting  of 
efibrts  of  legal  authority,  to  main-  your  High  Mightinesses,  which  I 
tain  internal  trahquilliqr,  and  the  this  day  open,  is,  by  the  presasra 
execution  of  the  laws  where  they  of  afflicting  events,  beoome  an  ioh 
have  jaot  been  disturbed,  and  to  perative  necessity, 
re-establish  them  where  they  have  In  peace  and  friefidsbip  with  all 
suffered   any  obstructbn  —  lend  the  natbns  of  Europe,  tbe  Ne- 
your  aid  to  the  law,  so  that  in  tfaerlands  saw  also  the  war  in  tiM 
turn  the  law  may  protect  your  Colonial  Possessions  happily  end- 
property,  your  industry,  and  your  ed.      Peacefully  it  flourished— 
personal  safety.     Let  di&rences  by  order,  commerce,  and  indus- 
of  opinion  vanish  before  the  grow-  try,    I  employed  myself  with  the 
ing  dangers  of  tbe  anarchy,  which,  care  of  lightening  the  buftbens 
in  several  districts,  presents  itself  of  the  people,  and  in  the  home 
under  the  most  hideous  forms,  department  graduafly  in  bringing 
and  which,  if  it  be  not  prevented,  into  action  the  improvements  which 
or  repressed  by  the  means  which  experience   had  pointed  oat  — » 
tbe  fundamental  law  places  at  the  when  suddenly  Brasseb,  and  fot* 
disposal  of  tbe  Government,  joined  lowing  h&r  example,  several  odnr 
to  those  fomisbed  by  the  seal  of  places  of  the  Kinsdom,  buist  into 
tbe  citisens,  will  strike  irreparaUe  rebellion,  marked  by  scenes  of 
bkms  at  individual  welfare  and  oonflagratioo  and  plunder,  of  which 
die  national  prosperity.    Let  the  the  description  to  this  assemUy 
good  citiwns  every  where  separate  would  be  too  afjicting  for  my 
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heart  J  for  the  mtiooal  feeKng,  and      This  questioQ,  nevertheless,  can* 
for -bumanttj.  not  be  resolved,  except   in  the 

In  expectation  of  the  co-opera-  forms  prescribed  by  the  same 
lioD  of  your  High  Mightinesses,  fundamental  law,  which  we  have 
whose  assemblipg  was  my  first  solemnly  stirom  to  observe, 
thought,  without  delay  every  mea-  It  will  be  the  principal  object 
sure  dependent  on  me  was  taken  of  the  deliberation  of  your  High 
to  stop  the  course  of  the  evil,  to  Mightinesses.  I  desire  that  your 
protect  the  good  intentioned  from  opinions  may  be  formed,  and  that 
the  bad,  and  to  save  the  Nether-  they  may  also  be  manifested  wkb 
lands  from  civil  war.  that  calmness  and  perfect  freedom 

To  enter  into  the  nature  and   which  a  question  otsomochimpor' 
origin  of  that  which  has  taken  tance  reauires.  For  my  part,  an-' 

?lace  —  to  examine  with  your  imated  above  all  other  sentiments^ 
ligh  Mightinesses  its  true  charac-  by  a  desire  to  insure  the  bappi^ 
ter,  its  tendency,  and  probable  ness  of  the  Belgians  whom  Provi-' 
consequences —  are  less  the  inter-  dence  has  confided  to  my  care,  I 
est  of  our  country  at  this  moment,  am  ready  to  concur  with  thb  As- 
than  to  find  the  means  by  which  sembly  in  any  measures  likely  ta 
the  peace  and  order  of  the  Grov-  lead  to  it. 
ernment  and  laws  may  not  only  This  meeting  has  also  ibr  it» 
be  temporarily  renewed,  but  much  object  to  acquamt  yoa  ibac  cir^ 
more  durably  fixed.  cumstances  imperiousfy    reqoiire 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict  that  the  Militia  should  remain 
of  opinions,  the  excitation  of  embodied  beyond  the  time  during 
passion,  and  the  diflTerent  vieiP{$i  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  fuadal^ 
and  interests  which  arise,  it  is  a  mental  Iaw,tt  ought  tobe  ViOjuutN 
very  difficult  task,  h^h  and  mighty  ly  exercised  m  arras, 
lords,  to  reconcile  my  wishes  for  The  means  of  providbg  for  the 
the  happiness  of  all  my  subjects  expenses  which  will  result  from 
wkh  the  obligation  of  oaths.  I  this  measure,  and  many  otbera 
invoke  then  all  your  wisdom  **-  arising  out  of  these  fatal  troubles^ 
all  your  deliberation  —  all  your  will  be  found  for  (be  present  k^ 
firmness — in  order  that,  being  the  credit  already  opened.  Its 
strengthened  by  the  consent  of  the  regulation  shall  be  submkted  to 
representatives  of  the  nation,  I  your  deliberations  in  the  next  Or^ 
may  take,  in  concert  with  them,  dinary  Session, 
the  measures  which  the  safety  of  Noble  and  Mighty  Lords  — - 1 
the  country  requires.  rely  upon  yo«ir  fidelky  and  patri^ 

In  more  than*  one  quarter  an  otism. 
opinion  has  been  manifested  that,  Exposed  before  today  to  the 
to  attain  this  object,  it  would  be  tempest  of  revolution,  I  shall  net^ 
desirable  to  proceed  to  a  revision  tber  forget  the  courage,  the  at-> 
of  the  fundamental  law,  and  even  tachment,  and  the  fidelity,  which 
to  a  separation  of  the  Provinces  threw  off  the  foreign  yoke,  re^ 
which  Treaties  and  the  Constitu*  established  the  national  existence, 
tkm  have  uuited,  and  placed   the   sceptre   b  my 
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liaada,  nor  the  vmlor,  wiiMi>  opoo  ni  tbe  wtielesof  dwt  ComdtutioBf 
ibe  field  of  batdO)  has  secured  which  secure  to  all  fonam  of  rati* 
tbe  Tbrooe  and  oooMdidated  tbe  gioD  ^qotil  proteMoo  and  favor, 
uidepeBdeoee  of  tbe  coontiy.  and  wbich  guaranty  the  admis- 

Though  entirely  disposed  to  sioD  of  every  citneo,  wfamterer  be 
comply  with  reasoaable  desires,  his  religious  creed  to  public  oC- 
I  will  grant  oothiog  to  a  spirit  of  ees  and  erodoymeots* 
&ction,  and  will  never  consent  to  3.  The  Belgic  Provinces  sbal 
measures  which  would  sacrifice  be  suitabfy  repreaeoted  in  the 
tbe  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  Asserablr  of  the  States  General, 
nation  to  pnssbn  or  violence.  of  whicn  the  ordinanr  sessioas 

To  conciliate,  if  it  be  possible,  sball  be  brid  in  time  of  pence  ai- 
every  interest,  is  the  sole  wish  of  teraat^  in  a  town  of  HoDaad 
my  neart.  and  in  a  townof  Be%iam. 

4.  As  all  the  inhabitants  of  tfaa 

Ahwtrmti  of  CmwmHotu.  Netherlands  will  be  thus  eonsti- 

As  there  has  of  late  been  a  tutionally  asMBilated  to  eecb  etb- 
^od  deal  of  discussion  about  the  w,  tbe  (Kflbrent  niovinceB  sfaaD 
Treaties  which  constructed  tbe  equally  enjov  all  tbe  commetcial 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  wd  other  advanti^es  which  dwir 
source  of  the  contributions  which  respective  sinii^ioos  require,  widi- 
repaired  the  Bekic  fortresses,  and  <wt  any  restriction  berog  imposed 
Ae  obligations  of  the  Affied  Pow-  tipon  one  of  diem  for  tbe  profit  of 
ers  to  protect  the  Orange  family  tnotber. 

in  the  possession  of  Sovereignty,  5*  Immediatelv  after  tbe  union, 
pointedly  alluded  to  by  the  die  Provinces  and  town  of  Belgi- 
king  of  Holland  at  the  opening  wn  shall  be  admitted  to  the  com- 
of  the  States  General,  we  make  meroe  and  navigation  of  tbe  cdo- 
no  apology  for  piiblfahing  the  fol-  mes  upon  tbe  s»ne  feotti^  as  tbe 
lowing  abstract  of  all  these  Con-  Provinces  and  Towns  of  HoBand. 
ventions:  6*  The  burdens  of   tbe  two 

Joly  91, 1814.      countries,  as  well  as  the  advanca- 
Aet  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  ges,   shall  be     common.      The 

State  ef  Sis  Raffed  Highness ,   debts  contracted  up  to  the  time  of 

the  Prince  ef  the  Netherkmds,   the  union  sbril  be  paid  one  of  tbe 

fsr  the  acceftwue  of  the  Beigio  General  Exchequer  of  tbe  Netb- 

Provinces.  eriands. 

Art.  1.  Tbe  union  of  Belgium  7.  Conformably  to  die  same 
with  Holland  shall  be  entire  and  principles,  the  expenditnre  ne- 
complete,  insomuch  that  tbe  two  cessary  foir  the  establishment  md 
countries  shall  form  only  one  and  preservation  of  tbe  fortttcations 
the  same  Stirte,  governed  by  the  on  the  frontiers  of  tbe  New  States 
Constitution  already  established  sball  be  defrayed  by  the  (General 
in  Holland,  which  shall  be  modi-  Exchequer,  as  it  is  the  resek  of 
fied  by  common  consent,  accord-  an  object  interesting  to  tbe  safety 
ing  to  new  circumstances.  and  independence  of  all  tbe  prov- 

if  There  shall  be  no  alterations  inces  ana  the  wbtrfe  nation. 
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8.  Hm  expense  of  ettaUishiDg  fiwterj  mamer,  the  nnkni  of  the 

«Bd  repeiring  the  dikes  shall  he  Netberiaads  with  HoUaod,  under 

aapplied  bj  the  diatrictB  which  the  clominioD  of  the  House  of 

are  nost  direetl)r  interested  in  Orange ;  the  said  sum  to  be  fur- 

tbat  part  of  the  public  service,  re*  nished  by  Great  Aitain  as  its 

smiDg  the  obligatioa  of  the  oa*  quota,  not  being  to  exceed  ihree 

tion  in  general  to  furnish  assisl*  millioQ  pounds  steriing. 
ance  in  case  of   extraordinary 

disasters.    The  tax  is  to  be  rais*  Convention  between  Great  Briiaim, 

ediQtbe  same  mode  as  is  now  ^^^  Netherlands,  and   Russia, 

med  in  Holland.  signed  at  London,  the  9th  of 

These  eight  Articles  have  been  ^^^  ^^^^»  relating  to  the  Ex- 

guaranteed  by  Prussia,  Austria,  P^"^''.  »»«^«^  *yj[*«  ^^^es  in 

ftussia,  and  fingland.       ^^  ^J^  m,  ike  War  agmnst 

Additional  ArHele  to  the  Cbnven-  <    »•    «r  •    ^     >.     it-         o 
tion  behnm  His  Britannic  Ma-  ,  *'     u    W"*^'  *«  ^^  .^^ 
jetty  and  the  Vkittd  Prooineei  ^  Netberland»,  eng^eg  to  take 
t^  tke  Nethtrhmdt,  dated  "Pon  lunwelf  the  paymeat  of  a 
London,  An,.  1, 1814.  •»"  °(  *«  <ap>wl.  and  the  inter- 
im »~io.»»  «.«»;j«  «.„.-  -«•-«  *^  whwh  shall  be  due  oa  the  1st 

.    n    1     fi.'^Tl     °'%^T.  of  January,  1816,  on  the  Russian 

tuaDy  for   Ae  defence  of    he  ^  ^J;  ,„  j,'  ,^  ^   ^    ^ 

State  formed  by  the  union  of  the  ..  ^  ««««^„  ^f.u^  k^        ro       o 

Belgic  Provin/es  with  Holland,  £  T^l^'.^'^f  if rSXS 

I.-   S>  '^      •    «#  *    .    ^  1  \A>*9  to  tne  aoiouat  oi  2o,000,000 

his  Bntanmc  Majesty  takes  up  „f  ^^j^,  ^   U^    ^^ 

the  foUomng  expenses :  ,^g^^^  ^j,^  ^^  ^^^^j  ^^^^J^ 

1.  The  payment  of  one  million  for  the  extinction  of  tbe  debt 
pounds  sterling  to  Sweden,  as  a  which  it  created,  shall  be  defray- 
compensation  for  rights  yielded  ed  by  his  Majes^,  and  shall  be* 
by  that  country  to  Holland.  come  a  charge  of  the  Kingdom  of 

2.  A  sum  of  $2,000,000  to  the  Netherlands* 

be  employed  in  concert  with  the  His  Britannic  Majesty  ei^ges 

Prince  Sovereign  of  the  Nether-  on  bis  part  to  recommend  to  his 

lands,  and    in  aid  of  an  equal  Parliament  to  place  him  in  a  con- 

aumto  be  iiiraished  by  that  Prince,  dilioo  to  lake  upon  himself  an 

upon  the  augmentation  and  for-  equal  share  of  tbe  capital  of  tbe 

tification  of  a  line  of  defences  for  above-named  loan,  payable  in  the 

ihe  Netherlands.  same  manner. 

To  suf^Ft  eoDjoinlly,  and  in  2.  Tbe  said  payments  on  tbe 

equal  pornons  with  Holland^  such  part  of  their  Majesties*  tbe  King 

ulterior  expenses  as  diidl  be  mu-  of  tbe  Neiierlaods  and  the  King 

tualfy  regulated  and  agreed  upon  ofGreai  Britain,  shall  cease,  in 

by  the    above-naaaed  high  con^  case  the  possession    and  sove- 

tracting  parties  and  their  allies,  reignty,  which  God  forbid,  of  the 

for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  Belgic  Provinces  should  pass  or 

and  establishing  finally,  in  a  satis-  be  separated  a  day  from  me  do- 
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flrinion  of  His  Majetty  the  Kii^  1.  A  part  of  the  pecQakrjr  u- 

of   the   Netberlaiids  before  the  demoiij  paid  bj  Frtoce,  being 

perfect  liquidation  of  that  debt.  iBtaDded  to  atreogtbeo  the  line  of 

The  interest  to  be  paid  evei^  defence  of  the  States  wiiich  limit 

3rear  by  each  of  these  Powers  is  France,  the  King  of  the  Netber- 

1^260,000  florins.     The  sinking  lands  shall  receive  for  that  oiyect 

fund  is  250,000  florins  more.  60,000,000  of  francs. 

2.  He  undertakes  to  eoiplaj 

Treaif    between  the  Netkerhmds  that  sum  on^  the  works  necessair 

and  the  AUies,  (Great  BrUain,  »f  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  of 

Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia)  Ws   Sutes,  conformably    to  the 

dated  ^stem   adopted    by   the    Allied 

Powers 

Viemuu  May  SI,  1815.  o    iV                         i-                   r 

'  3.  He  renounces  bis  qw^  of 
3.  The  ancient  Duchy  of  Lux-  the  general  indemnity,  and  gi?e$ 
embourg  is  ceded  to  the  King  of  it  up  to  Austria  and  Prussia, 
the  Netherlands,  to  be  possessed  4.  Owing  to  the  intervention 
in  perpetuity  and  in  full  sovereign-  of  England,  he  cedes  to  the  King 
ty.  This  great  Duchy  shall  form  of  Prussia  the  right  of  naming  the 
one  of  the  States  of  the  Grermanic  Governor  and  Commandant  of 
Confederation,  of  which  the  King  Luxembourg,  and  consults  to  it 
of  the  Netherlands  shall  also  be  a  so  long  as  the  general  garrison, 
member.  which  each  party  furnishes,  shaQ 
The  town  of  Luxembourg  shall  be  composed  of  three  fourths  of 
be  considered,  in  a  military  point  Prussian  troops,  and  one  fourth  d* 
of  view,  as  a  fortress  of  the  6er-  Belgic  troops,  without  that  cession 
manic  Confederation.  The  King  impairing  in  any  respect  his  rigb 
of  the  Low  Countries  shall,  how-  of  soverelpity  over  the  town  and 
ever,  have  the  right  to  name  the  fortress  oi  Luxembourg. 
Crovemor  and  Military  Command-  5.  The  administratioD  of  jus- 
ant  of  that  Province,  liable  to  the  tice,  the  collection  of  faxes  and 
approval  of  the  Executive  power  contribution  of  every  descriptioo, 
of  the  Confederation,  and  to  such  as  well  as  every  other  branch  of 
other  conditions  as  it  shall  be  the  civil  administration  of  Luxem- 
judged  necessary  to  establish,  in  bourg,  remain  excltisively  in  the 
conformity  with  the  future  Con-  hands  of  His  MajesQr,  the  King 
stitution  of  the  said  Confedera-  of  the  Netherlands, 
tion. 

By  another  convention,  the 
By  another  Treaty  of  the  12th  force  of  the  garrison  of  Luxem- 
of^  March,  1817,  of  the  same  bourg  are  to  amount  to  6000  men. 
King,  with  the  same  Courts,  the  The  Guard  Bourgeoise  is  on- 
following  modifications  were  in-  der  the  authority  of  the  King  of 
troduced :  the  Netherlands. 
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GREECE . 

OreeTc  Protocol,  Feb.  3,  1830. 


OjfUtail  copy  of  ike  Conferenu  held 
at  London,  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

Present,  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  France, 
Greet  Britain,  and  Ruseia. 

At  the  opening  of  die  confer- 
ence, the  Plenipotentiaries  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  of  his  most 
Christian  Majesty,  expressed  to 
the  Plenipotentiary  of  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty,  their  wish  to  be  in- 
formed in  what  point  of  view  be 
considered  the  tenth  article  of 
the  treaty  recently  signed  at 
Adrianople,  between  Russia  and 
die  Ottoman  Empire  —  an  article 
which  has  respect  to  the  afl^rs  of 
Greece.  The  Plenipotentiary  of 
his  Imperial  Majesty  declared  that 
the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  in 
question  did  not  invalidate  the 
rights  of  the  Allies  of  the  Empe- 
ror, shackle  the  deliberations  of 
the  Ministers  assembled  in  con- 
ference at  London,  nor  place  any 
obstacle^  in  the  way  of  the  ar- 
rangements which'the  three  Courts 
should  by  common  consent  ad- 
judge to  be  most  useful,  and  best 
adapted  to  circumstances.  After 
this  declaration,  the  Plenipotentia- 
ry of  his  Britannic  Majesty  pro- 
duced to  the  conference  a  joint  de- 
spatch, in  which'the  Ambassadors 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  at 
Constantinople  transmitted  a  de- 
claration of  the  Pone,  dated  9th 
of  September,  announcing  '  that 
the  Porte,  having  already  adhered 
to  the  Treaty  of  London,  now 
promises  and  engages,  in  addition, 
m  the  presence  of  the  Represen- 
17 


tatives  of  the  Powers  —  parties  to 
the  treaty  aforesaid,  to  subscribe 
entirely  to  all  the  determinations 
which  the  conference  at  London 
may  decide  on  relative  to  its  ex- 
ecution.* The  reading  of  this 
document  caused  a  unanimous 
recognition  of  ihe  obligation  which 
the  Alliance  was  under,  to  pro- 
ceed, in  the  first  plRe,  to  the 
immediate  establishment  of  an 
armistice  by  land  and  ^a,  between 
the  Turks  and  Greeks.  It  is 
resolved,  in  consequence,  that 
the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  three 
Courts  at  Constantinople,  their 
Residents  in  Greece,  and  the  Ad- 
mirals in  the  Archipelago,  shall 
receive,  without  delay,  an  order 
to  demand  and  obtain  from  the 
contending  partis,  a  prompt  and 
entire  cessation  of  hostilities. 

To  this  effect,  instructions  were 
agreed  upon,  and  issued  to  the 
aforesaid  Plenipotentiaries  and 
Residents,  and  also  to  the  three 
Admirals,  for  the  re-establishment 
of  peace  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte,  permitting  the  Russian 
Admiral  to  take  part  in  the  opera- 
tions of  his  colleagues  of  England 
dnd  France.  The  first  resolu- 
tions being  agreed  upon,  the  Mem« 
bers  of  the  Conference,  finding 
that  the  Ottoman  declarations 
placed  them  in  the  position  of 
concerting  such  measures  as  to 
them  should  appear  preferable  to 
adopt  in  the  actual  state  of  afiairs, 
and  being  desirous  of  adding  to 
the  anterior   dispositions  of  the 
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Affiance  soch  tmelioratioDs  as 
might  be  most  conducive  to  the 
assuring  new  pledges  for  the  sta- 
bility of  the  peace  about  which 
thejr  were  empbyed,  have,  by 
common  consent,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing clauses:  — 

First.  Greece  shall  form  an 
independent  state,  and  shall  enjoy 
all  the  rights,  political,  administra- 
tive, and  commercial,  attached  to 
complete  independence. 

Second.     In    conaderation  of 
these   advantages  granted  to  the 
new  State,  and  in   deference  to 
the  wish  expressed  by  the   Porte 
to  obtain  a  reduction  of  the  fron- 
tiers fixed  by  the  Protocol  of  the 
22d  March,  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion of  the  Grecian  boundaries, 
commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Aspropotaroos,  shall  run  up 
that  river   as  high  as  the  Lake 
d'Anghelo  Castro,  crossing  which, 
as  well  as  those  of  Vrachori  and 
Saurovitza,  it  shall  abut  to  Moimt 
Artolina,   whence  it  sh^ll   follow 
the  crest  of  Mount  Olta,  as  far  as 
the   Grulf  of  Zeitoun,  whence  it 
reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Sperchio. 
All  the  lands  and  territories  situate 
to  the  south  of   this  line  which 
the  conference  has  specially  in- 
dicated, shall  belong  to  Greece ; 
and  all  the  lands  and  territories  to 
the  north  of  the  same  line  shall 
continue  to  formpart of  the  Ot- 
toman empire.     The  whole  island 
of  Negropont  and  the  isles   Du 
Diable    shall  equally  belong  to 
Greece,  together  with  the  island 
of  Skyro     and    those  anciently 
comprised  under  the  name  of  the 
Cyclades,  situate  between  36  and 
39  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
26  and  29  degrees  of  longitude 
from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 


Third.  The  GoverDment  of 
Greece  shall  be  monarcbical  and 
hereditary,  b^  order  of  priniogen- 
iture;  it  shall  be  con6ded  to  a 
Prince  who  diall  not  be  selected 
from  the  reigning  families  of  the 
States  subscribing  to  the  Treaty 
of  the  6di  July,  1827,  and  who 
shall  bear  the  title  of  Sovereign 
Prince  of  Greece.  The  choice 
of  this  Prince  shall  be  the  subject 
of  ulterior  conununicatioos  and 
stipulations. 

Fourth.  As  soon  as  the  cJaoses 
of  the  present  Protocol  shaUbave 
been  communicated  to  the  parties 
interested,  peace  between  the  Ot- 
toman Empire  and  Greece  shall 
be  considered  as  ipto  facto  estab- 
lish/ed;  and  the  subjects  of  the 
two  states  shall  be  redprocally 
treated,  as  respects  the  rigbts  of 
commerce  and  navigatioo,  as  those 
of  other  States  at  peace  with  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  with  Greece. 

Fifth.  Acts  of  Aomesty,  lull 
and  entire,  shall  be  immediately 
published  by  the  Ottoman  P<me 
and  the  Greek  GrovemmeDt. 

The  Act  of  Amnesty  of  the 
Porte  shall  proclaim  that  no 
Greek  in  the  whole  extent  of  its 
dominions  shall  be  deprived  of 
his  property,  or  disturbed  in  con- 
sequence of  any  part  be  may  have 
taken  in  the  Greek  insurrection. 

The  Act^of  Amnesty  of  the 
Greek  Grovemment  shall  proclaim 
the  same  principle  in  favor  of  all 
Mussulmans  or  Christians  who 
shall  have  taken  part  against  its 
cause ;  and  it  shall  be,  moreover, 
understood  and  published,  that  all 
Mussulmans  who  shall  wish  to  con- 
tinue to  inhabit  the  territories  and 
islands  assigned  to  Grreece,  shall, 
together  with  their  families,  enjoy 
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invariably  the  most   perfect  secu- 
rity. 

Sitth.  The  Ottoman  Porte 
shall  grant  to  such  of  its  Greek 
subjects  as  shall  desire  to  quit  the 
Turkish  territory  the  delay  of  a 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing 
of  their  property,  and  free  egress 
from  the  country.  The  Greek 
Oovernment  shall  aiTord  the  same 
liberty  to  the  inhabitants  of  Greece 
"who  shall  wish  to  transport  them- 
selves into  the  Turkish  territories. 

Seventh.  All  the  Grecian 
forces,  both  by  land  and  sea,  shall 
evacuate  the  territories,  places 
and  islands  which  they  may  occu- 
py beyond  the  line  assigned  as 
the  limits  of  Greece  in  the  2d 
Article,  and  shall  retire  within 
the  same  line  with  the  least  possi- 
i>le  delay.  All  the  Turkish  troops, 
by  land  and  sea,  which  occupy^ 
territories,  places  or  islands  com- 
prised within  the  limits  above- 
mentioned,  shall  evacuate  those 
islands,  places  and  territories,  and 
retire  within  the  limits  aforesaid, 
and  equally  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

Eighth.  Each  of  the  three 
Courts  shall  retain  the  power  as- 
sured to  it  by  the  6th  Article  of 
the  Treaty  of  6th  July,  1827,  of 
guarantying,  in  concert,  the  pre- 
ceding clauses.  The  execution 
of  carrying  into  effect  of  these 
different  acts  shall  become,  pur- 
suant to  the  aforesaid  Article,  the 
subject  of  ulterior  stipulations 
between  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties. No  troops  belonging  to 
either  of  the  high  contracting 
parues  shall  enter  the  territory  of 
the  new  State  without  the  consent 
of  the  other  two  subscribers  to 
the  Treaty. 


Ninth.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
collisions  which  can  hardly  fail, 
under  existing  circumstances,  to 
arise  from  a  contact  between  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Greek  de- 
marcation, when  they  shall  be 
engaged  in  tracing  out  the  Gre- 
cian frontiers,  it  is  agreed  that 
this  task  shall  be  conBded  to  Brit- 
ish, French,  and  Russian  Com- 
missioners, and  that  each  of  the 
three  Courts  shall  nominate  one. 
These  Commissioners,  furnished 
with  similar  instructions,  shall 
trace  out  the  above-mentioned 
frontier,  following  with  all  possible 
accuracy  the  line  indicated  in  the 
second  article ;  they  shall  mark 
this  line  by  boundary  posts,  and 
shall  draw  up  two  papers,  signed 
by  themselves,  one  of  which  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Ottoman 
government,  the  other  to  that  of 
Greece.  They  shall  be  directed 
to  complete  their  labors  within 
the  space  of  six  months.  In  case 
of  any  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  Commissioners,  the 
majority  of  votes  shall  decide. 

Tenth.  The  provisions  of  the 
present  Protocol  shall  be  immedi- 
ately transmitted  to  the  Ottoman 
government  by  the  Plenipotentia- 
ries of  the  three  Courts,  who 
shall  be  furnished  with  common 
and  joint  instructions  to  this  effect. 
The  Residents  in  Greece  belong- 
ing to  the  three  Courts  reserve  to 
themselves  the  power  of  inserting 
the  present  stipulations  in  a  formal 
treaty,  to  be  signed  at  London, 
to  be  considered  as  carrying  into 
execution  that  of  the  6th  July, 
1827,  and  to  be  communicated  to 
the  European  Courts,  with  an  in- 
vitation to  them  to  accede  to  it,  if 
they  shall  think  proper. 
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In  conclusion  —  Haviog  thus 
reached  the  end  of  a  long  and 
difficult  negotiation,  the  threo 
Courts  congratulate  each  other 
sincerely  on  the  perfect  unanimity 
which  has  prevailed  between  them 
in  the  midst  of  circumstances  the 
most  delicate  and  important.  The 
maintenance  of  this  unanimity  in 
such  moments  presents  the  best 
pledge  of  its  durability  ;  and  the 
throe  Coorts  flatter  themselves 
that  this  union,  equally  firm  and 
beneficial,  will  not  fail  to  contrib* 
uteto  the  consolidation  of  the 
peace  of  the  whole  world. 

Memmr  of  the  Greek  Senate, 

On  the  Protocol  signed  at  London,  the 
3d  of  February  (22d  of  January,)  as 
well  as  upon  the  note  by  which  this 
paper  has  been  communicated  to  the 
Greek  Goyemment  by  the  residents 
of  the  three  allied  Courts  accredited 
to  it. 

The  ardent  desire  of  delivering 
itself  from  the  yoke  of  a  long 
slavery,  and  of  recovering  its  inde- 
pendence determined  the  Greek 
nation  to  undertake  the  war 
against  Turkey.  The  same  sen- 
timent during  the  unequal  struggle 
inspired  it  with  courage  to  face 
death  and  lent  it  strength  to  endure 
the  most  cruel  privations.  The 
Senate,  seeing  now  that  this  bless- 
ing, so  dear  to  all  Greeks,  is 
granted  to  them  by  the  magnanim* 
ity  of  their  august  Protectors, 
is  inspired,  as  well  as  the  whole 
nation,  with  profound  gratitude. 

Greece  had  no  sooner  taken 
up  arms,  tlian,  experiencing  the 
want  of  order,  she  adopted  the 
form  of  government  which  she 
then  judged  the  most  suitable  to 
her  situation.  At  a  later  period,  at 
the  Congress  of  Trezene    she 


placed  the  helm  of  afliirs  for 
years  in  the  hands  of  a  man  whoa 
she  regarded,  and  still  regards,  as 
worthy  of  her  confidence.  Coa- 
siderations  of  Ugh  policy  change 
at  present  this  system  of  admins- 
tradon,  and  Greece,  destined  to 
be  governed  by  a  Monarc^h,  is 
about  to  possess  in  that  character 
his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leo- 
pold. The  choice  of  a  wise  and 
virtuous  Prince,  whose  high  repo- 
tation  precedes  him,  offers  to 
Greece,  the  prospect  of  a  happy 
future.  >She  rejoices  at  ttus  so 
much  the  nK>re,  as  ^le  learns  that 
his  Royal  Highness  has  nobly  re- 
fused to  accept  the  glorious  and 
difficult  task  of  effecting  the  hap- 
piness of  a  nation>  before  be  bss 
secured  the  assent  of  that  nation. 

The  principle  which  has  induc- 
ed his  Royal  Highness  to  form  so 
generous  a  resoluticm,  as  well  as 
the  uprightness  of  his  t^haractcr, 
are  the  surest  guarantees  of  his 
inclination  to  consolidate  the  na- 
tional liberties  which  Greece  has 
consecrated  in  four  assemblies, 
and  which  she  esteems  as  neces- 
sary and  as  precious  as  existence 
itself. 

Other  ties,  equally  formed  by 
gratitude,  already  attach  the  natioo 
to  bis  Royal  Highness*  The 
Greeks  have  learned,  with  emo- 
tion, the  strong  anxiety  which  be 
has  shown  to  defend  the  principal 
interests  of  the  state. 

The  Senate  considers  the  ex- 
tension of  the  boundaries  as  so 
closely  connected  with  the  real 
.  independence  of  Greece,  it  con- 
siders it  so  necessary  lor  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  generous 
intentions  of  the  Powers  who 
signed  the  protocol  pf  the  3d  of 
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February,  that  it  canoot  refraia- 
from  making  the  following  obser- 
vations. 

1.  Upon  the  continent  the 
provinces  which,  with  a  population 
o(  about  100,000  souls,  are  to  be 
detached  from  the  new  Greek 
state,  have  often  opposed  a  barrier 
to  the  devastating  torrent  of  the 
Ottoroon  troops.  Upon  the  sea, 
the  island  of  Candia,  which  has 
been  exposed  during  nine  years 
to  all  the  calamities  of  war,—* 
Samos,  where  the  enemy's  forces 
have  so  often  been  repulsed,  — 
Ipsaraand  Cassos,  which  did  not 
fall  until  after  an  heroic  resistance, 
— have  acted  as  so  many  bulwarks 
against  the  fleets  of  JByzantiura 
and  Alexandria.  With  what  feel- 
ings will  the  inhabitants  of  these 
unhappy  countries  see  that  they, 
the  first  defenders  of  the  cause, 
sink  again  into  slavery,  while  their 
companions  in  battle  are  restored 
to  liberty  ?  Ought  the  one  to  be 
torn  away  from  a  soil  which  the 
Turks  have  never  dared  to  tread, 
and  the  other  from  a  land  stained 
with  their  blood,  which  recalls  the 
recollection  of  glorious  victories 
and  the  names  of  their  most  illus- 
trious chiefs?  Is  it  not  to  be  feared 
that  in  the  excess  of  their  despair 
they  shouU  renew  the  bloody 
scenes  of  Missolonghi  and  Ipsara  ? 
We  know  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries  are  attached  to  their  na- 
tive soil,  -—we  know  also  the  char- 
acter of  these  warlike  races,  and 
we  shudder  to  think  that  the  mas- 
sacre of  a  whole  people  may 
soon  afilict  the  compassionate 
nunds  of  the  august  Sovereigns 
who  protect  us. 

S.    The  frontiers   assigned  to 


the  continental  part  of  the  state 
are  neither  secured  by  mountains 
of  difficult  access,  nor  by  deep 
rivers.  TheAcheJous  and  the 
Sperchius  are,  ^specially  during 
the  summer,  small  streams,  ford- 
able  in  several  places.  The 
boundary  line,  far  from  crossmg 
precipices  and  ravines,  passes  over 
a  flat  and  desert  country,  which 
offers  no  means  of  defence.  To 
protect  such  frontiers  a  cordon  of 
several  thousand  soldiers  would 
be  necessary,  and  enormous  sums 
of  money,  either  to  raise  fortifica- 
tions or  to  procure  shelter  for  the 
troops. 

The  island  of  Candia,  being 
excluded  from  the  Greek  state, 
and  the  Archipelago  remaining 
thus  exposed  on  the  African  side, 
it  will  be«  necessary  to  keep  up 
constantly  a  considerable  naval 
force.  Greece,|in  itspresent state, 
although  possessing  the  provinces 
which  are  about  to  be  separated 
from  her,  and  exempt  also  from 
the  expenses  required  by  diplo- 
matic relations,  and  a  perfect 
internal  organization,  can  hardly 
defray  with  its  owi  revenue  a 
third  oflts  annual  expenses.  How 
then,  will  these  revenues  suffice 
when  Greece  shallgbe  dismember- 
ed, and  bounded  by  frontiers,  the 
defence  of  which  will  require  an 
exorbitant  expenditure  ? 

3.  The  provinces  of  Roumelia , 
ceded  to  the  Porte,  furnish  two 
thirds  of  our  land  forces.  If 
these  soldiers  return  to  their 
homes,  Greece  will  be  herself 
deprived  of  the  sinews  of  her 
strength, — of  those  very  arms 
which  have  so  heroically  defended 
Missolonghi  and  Athens.  If  they 
remun  among  ^us,  placed  in  the 
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interior  of  the  country,  or  upon  the  Turks  will  occupy  all  the 
the  frontiers,  will  they  be  passive  strong  frontiers  in  the  mountaiDs, 
spectators  of  their  misfortunes,  or  and  will  at  every  moment  threaten 
faithful  observers  of  peace?  The  the  Greek  State.  They  will 
exclusion  ofthe  islands  of  Candia,  henceforth  exercise  an  influence 
ofSaroos,of  Ipsara,of  Capos,  ojf  irreconcilable  with  the  elevated 
Scio,  of  Ecaria,  of  Patmos,  of  views  of  the  august  monarcbs  in 
Sero,  of  Calyranos,  of  Assypalea,  settling  its  fate, 
of  Carpothos,  and  others,  will  not  5.  Even  if  the  Porte  should 
fail  to  force  the  emigration  of  men  sincerely  desire  a  lasting  peace, 
inured  to  war,  driven  to  despair,  would  its  subjects,  accustomed 
who  will  infest  the  Grecian  Seas,  in  every  age  to  insubordination, 
giving  themselves  up  to  piracy,  quietly  conform  themselves  to  its 
favored  by  the  proximity  of  so  wishes,  and  would  not  the  inde- 
many  uninhabited  inlets,  and  of  pendent  Greeks  of  the  bordering 
desert  and  undefended  shores,  provinces,  not  being  protected  by 
What, will  then  become  of  the  a  boundary  strong  by  nature,  be 
rising  State  of  Greece?  Where  continually  exposed  to  sudden 
will  then  be  the  tranquillity  on  invasions  of  the  hordes  of  Albania 
land  ?  Where  will  then  be  the  and  Asia  ?  Where  then  would 
security  of  commerce  at  sea  ?  be  the  guarantee  of  a  permament 
Where  would  independent  Greece  ,peace  between  the  Greeks  and 
find  sufficient  means  for  keeping  the  Ottomans  ?  Have  even  prac- 
up  a  large  fleet,'  and  for  paying  ticable  means  been  oflered  to  the 
numerous  troops  ?  inhabitants  of  the  countries  sepa- 
4.  The  detached  provinces  of  rated  from  the  Greek  States,  of 
Rbumelia,  far  from  giving  impor-  securing  their  property  in  case 
tant  revenues  to  ihe  Ottoman  they  should  wish  to  renounce  their 
empire,  have  always  served  as  an  country  ?  No ;  for  if,  according 
asylum  for  a  free  and  .warlike  to  the  protocol  of  the  3d  of  Feb- 
people  ;  causing  to  the  Porte  al-  ruary,  the  Turkish  inhabitants  of 
most  continual  uneasiness  and  ex-  the  Greek  State  are  permitted  as 
pense.  Will  not  these  provinces,  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the 
to  the  independent  and  warlike  Turkish  State  are,  to  sell  their 
spirit  of  which  a  new  impulse  has  property  and  to  emigrate,  it  is 
been  given  by  nine  years  of  war,  evident  that  to  the  former,  such 
and  which  is  placed,  it  may  be  as  the  Turks  of  Euboea,  such  a 
said,  at  the  portal  of  two  states,  sale  might  be  possible  and  profita- 
aflbrd  materialsready  to  be  inflam-  ble,  considering  that  their  proper- 
ed  by  the  slightest  incident,  and  ty  is  situated  in  a  country  which 
to  rekindle  the  fire  of  war  which  is  is  destined  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
hardly  extinguished.  and  advantages  of  a  regular  ad- 
Let  us,  however,  suppose  every  ministration:  the  case  would  be 
motive  for  a  new  struggle  to  have  quite  otherwise  with  the  Greeks, 
ceased,  and  die  martial  character  —  with  those  of  Acarnainia,  for  in- 
of  these  people  given  up  to  Tur-  stance,  for  whom  such  a  sale 
key  to  have  been  softened  down:  would  be  either  of  trifling  advan- 
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tage,  or  altogether  illusory.  In 
fact,  what  man  in  hissenses  would 
purchase  the  property  of  an  Ac- 
arnanian,  in  a  country  where  arbi- 
trary s  power  alone  exist,  and 
which  IS  a  prey  to  disorder  ? 

Independently  of  these  fatal 
results,  the  restriction  of  the  lim- 
its will  draw  into  independent 
Greece  a  large  number  of  indi- 
gent persons,  who,  with  tears  of 
despair,  will  quit  their  native  but 
enslaved  <;ountry.  Can  the  in.- 
habitants  of  the  Greek  State, 
united  as  they  are  to  them  by  the 
ties  of  fraternity  and  by  solemn 
oaths,  abandon  them  to  their 
wretchedness?  Can  they  deliver 
up  to  misery  of  every  kind,  and 
to  the  scotirge  of  epidemic  diseas- 
es, a  people  already  so  often  de- 
cimated by  death.  Members  of 
the  Greek  family,  do  not  these 
unfortunate  individuals  merit  to 
be  relieved  in  their  afflictions  ? 
But  what  are  the  means  of  reliev- 
ing them  ?  Is  it  by  means  of  the 
uational  lands,  or  the  funds  of 
the  public  treasury  ?  The  na- 
tional lands ! 

The  fifth  article  of  the  Proto- 
col states, '  The  Act  of  Amnesty 
of  the  Porte  shall  proclaim  that 
no  Greek  in  the  whole  extent  of 
its  dominions  shall  be  liable  to  be 
deprived  of  his  property,  or  in 
any  way  disturbed  in  consequence 
of  the  part  which  he  may  have 
taken  in  the  insurrection  of 
Greece.' 

*  The  Act  of  Amnesty  of  the 
Greek  Grovernment  shall  proclaim 
the  same  principle  in  favor  of  all 
the  Mussulmans  or  Christians  who 
may  have  taken  part  against  its 
cause ;  and  it  shall  further  be  un- 
derstood and  promulgated,  that 


the  Mussulmans  who  may  be  de- 
sirous of  continuing  to  inhabit  die 
territories  and  islands  allotted  to 
Greece,  shall  preserve  their  prop- 
erties therein,^  be. 

We  willnot  dwell  upon  the  ob- 
servation, that  the  amnesty  which 
already,  de  facto^  exists  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks,  never  was, 
and  never  will  be  otherwise  than 
illusory  on  the  part  of  the  Turb;. 
We  will  be  silent  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  same  article  relating  to 
the  amnesty,  makes  no  mention 
ofsomanjr  Greeks,  who,  plunsed 
into  misery,  have  been  sold  in 
Turkey,  and  concerning  whose 
fate  it  is  painful  to  the  nation  tii 
remain  uninformed.  We  will 
not  enter  upon  these  subjects,  al- 
though of  great  importance,  and 
will  only  stop  to  examine  another 
point  which  deserves  roost  par- 
ticular attenUon. 

Does  the  article  in  question,  in 
establishing  the  inviolability  of  the 
Mussulman  property,  foresee  only 
two  cases?  The  first,  that 
of  the  Turks  re-appearing  in 
Greece  as  merchants,  artisans,  or 
proprietors  of  lands  recently  ac- 
quired by  them  ?  The  second,  a 
case  like  that  of  the  Turks  of 
Euboea,  defacto^  proprietors  of 
land  at  the  moment  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  protocol  ?  Or  does  it 
also  involve  the  restitution  of 
properties  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Turks  —  a  restitudon  entirely 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
the  new  State  ?  These  proper- 
ties, belonging  of  old  to  Greeks, 
usurped  subsequently  by  the 
Turks  during  their  sway,  and  now 
re-purchased  at  the  cost  of  rivers 
of  blood,  have  either  been  alien- 
ated at  different  periods,  or  mort- 
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gagod  daring  the  negodatioDs  fo^ 
the  two  London  loans.  They  at 
present  maintain  three  fourths  of 
a  neaily  naked  population,  and 
are  at  last  destined  either  for  in« 
demnitieSy  or  for  the  liquidation 
of  ancient  debts  of  the  l^te  con- 
tracted at  home. 

It  would  be  an  irreparable  nniis- 
fortune,  a  catastrophe  from  which 
Greece  would  never  recover,  if 
the  restitution  of  these  lands  were 
to  be  attempted. 

The  Senate,  foreseeing  nothing 
but  the  roost  fatal  results  from 
this  measure,  considers  itself  as 
iulfilling  a  sacred  duty  in  repre- 
senting to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
difficulty  which  it  has  in  believ- 
ing that  the  Greek  people,  seeing 
themselves  injured  in  their  rights 
and  dearest  interests,  will  patient- 
ly submit  to  lose  the  fruits  of  their 
labors,  and  to  see  their  present 
and  their  foturo  welfare  com- 
promised. But  supposing  even 
that,  from  prudential  motives,  dic- 
tated by  imperious  circumstances, 
they  should  remain  silent.  Would 
they  not  soon  become  a  herd  of 
slaves  in  the  midst  of  Turks,  who 
would  be  powerful  enough  to  op- 

Eress  them  ;  since,  on  the  one 
and,  according  to  the  acts  an- 
nexed to  the  Protocd  of  the  3d 
of  February,  the  Ottomans  will 
be  eligible  to  all  public  employ- 
ments, and  since,  on  the  other, 
they  will,  as  Greek  citizens,  and 
by  means  of  their  wealth,  possess 
the  exclusive  right  of  suffirage  ; 
would  independence,  this  precious 
gift  of  the  AUied  Sovereigns,  be 
m  this  case,  of  real  benefit  to 
Greece  ?  What  would  the  Greek 
have  gained  after  nine  years  of 
bloody  strife  ?  Living  in  a  desert, 


artiong  the  bones  of  his  massacred 
relations,  he  would  only  have 
legitimatized  his  eternal  slarery. 

We  win  say  more  ;  sfaoold 
'  even  the  restitution  not  take  place, 
the  national  lands  w91  not  suffice 
to  relieve  those  of  our  brethren 
who  will  seek  an  asylum  among 
us  :  will  not,  therefore,  pecciraaiy 
resources  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  perfect  and  consolidate  the  in- 
tenor  organization,  and  to  cover 
during  several  years  the  deficit  in 
the  revenue  of  the  State  ?  In  die 
official  note  from  the  Residents 
of  the  Allied  Courts  which  ac-* 
companied  the  transmission  to  the 
Greek  Grovemment  of  the  act  of 
the  3d  of  February,  it  is  said  that 
the  loan,  this  new  pledge  of  the 
good  wishes  of  our  protectors, 
will  be  employed  ia  the  pay  atid 
maintenance  of  the  troops  which 
the  Sovereign  Prince  shall  find  it 
necessary  to  raise  for  his  service. 
The  Greeks,  nevertheless,  flatter 
themselves  that  the  revival  of  let- 
ters, the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture, of  industry,  and  of  com- 
merce, the  indemnities  due  to  the 
navy  and  the  army,  as  weD  as 
the  rewards  deserved  by  a  great 
number  of  citizens,  distinguished 
by  their  deeds,  and  plunged  mto 
misery  by  their  patriotism,  will 
be  the  first  oliject  of  the  paternal 
solicitude  of  bis  Royal  Hi^mess. 

There  remains  but  one  obser* 
vatk>n  more  for  us  to  make. 

The  Residents  of  the  Allied 
Courts  have  announced  in  their 
official  communication  to  the 
Greek  Grovemment,  that  a  stipu- 
lation agreed  to  between  hie  Most 
Christian  Majesty  and  bis  Royal 
Highness,  secures  to  the  Greeks 
of  the  Western  Churcli  the  en- 
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joyment  of  all  pelUieal  rigbtfl.  by  reservitioos  of  the  higbost  im^ 
Tliis  coQcessioQ,  coDforining  as  it  portance. 
does,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  ex-  The  President  distinctly  in- 
istiog  laws  of  the  country  which  forms  the  Residents  that  the  Pro- 
regulate  civil  rights,  is  alone  suffi-  visional  Government,  according 
cient  to  convince  us  that  the  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Greek  religion  is  to  be  the  pre-  Argos,  has  no  power  to  convey 
vailing  one  of  the  State.  the  assent  of  the  Greek  nation. 

But  how  great  would  be  the  That  it  is  well  known  to  the  Resi- 

oational  joy,  if  the   religion   to  dents,  (who  were   present)  that 

which  the  Greeks  owe  their  po-  the  decree  in  question  declares, 

litical  existence,  what  knowledge  that    no    arrangements    entered 

they  possess,  and  the  language  of  into  by  the  Provisional  Govern- 

tbeir  ancestors,  were  to  unite  them  ment  with  the    Allied   Powers, 

by  holy  ties  to  his  Royal  Highness!  shall  be  binding  upon  the  Greek 

How  great  would  be  their  enthu-  nation  till  they  are  acknowledged 

siasm,  if  they  were  to  see  him  and  confirmed  by  its  Representa- 

who  is  to  be  the  father  of  their  tives.     That  if  the  Representa* 

country,  offer  up  to  the  Eternal  dves  were  called  together,  they 

Father  innheir  temples  the  same  would  disobey  the  instructions  of 

worship.  their  constituents  if  they  agreed 

NapoD,  the  10th  of  April,  1830.  to  the  propositions  of  the  Allied 

(Signed)  Powers.     But  the  last  part  of  the 

The  President,  George  Sisini.  President's  note  bears  still  more 

The  Sec  y,  Panajoti  Soutzos.  strongly  on  the  views  of  the  case, 

A  true  copy.  which   the  undersigned  is  com- 

Napoii,  (I2th)  24th  of  April,  1830.  p^y^j  ^  entertain ;  for  the  PresW 

The  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af-  dent  says.  That  with  regard  to  the 

fairs  and  the  Commercial  Navy,  substance   of   the    arrangement, 

(Signed)  the  Grovemment  reserves  to  itself 

J.  Rizo.  the  power  of  submitting  to  the 

Prince,  with  the  copy  of  the  Note, 

Resignation  of  Prince  Leopold,  such  observations  as  they  cannot 

London,  May  21, 1830.  conceal   from  him,  without   be- 

The  undersigned,  after  the  most  traying  their  trust  towards  Greece 

mature  consideration,  b  unable  to  and  the  Prince, 

withdraw  the  opinion  which  he  Here  the  undersigned  feels  it 

communicated  to  the  Plenipoten-  right  to  correct  a  mistake  which 

tiaries,  b  his  note  of  the  15th.  might  arise  from  the  wording  •f 

He  cannot  admit  that  the  answer  the  President's  letter  of  the  6th 

of  the   President  of  Greece  to  of  April. 

the  Residents  contains  a  full  and  The   undersigned  never  gave 

'  entire  adhesion  to  the  Protocol,  the   President  reason  to  believe 

In  his  judgment,  it  announces  a  that  he  was  likely  to  adopt  the 

forced  submission  to  the  will  of  Greek  religion.     Thus  are  offi- 

tbe  Allied  Powers,  and  even  tliat  cially  connected  whh  the  answer 

forced  submission  is  accompanied  of  the  Provisional  Government  to 
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the  Residents,  those  observations  entered  into  by  the  Allies.  This 
and  details  of  facts  whicli  the  Despatch,  so  far  from  dissipating 
undersigned  forwarded  to  the  the  appreh^isions  excited  by  the 
Plenipotentiaries  on  the  15th.  former  announcement,  cooipleteiy 
They  are  most  important,  as  an-  confirms  them,  for  the  President 
nouncing  the  opinions  entertained  again  refers  to  the  obsenratioiis 
by  the  Greek  Senate  as  to  the  which  are  connected  with  his  of- 
provisions  of  the  Protocol,  and  ficial  answers  to  the  Restdents, 
their  spirit  and  tendeney  is  not  and  the  whole  clearly  proves  to 
for  a  moment  to  be  mistaken  or  the  undersigned,  that  the  real  and 
their  consequences  disregarded,  unbiassed  opinion  of  the  Greek 
The  President  expressly  states.  Senate  and  people  is  firmly  and 
that  the  communication  of  the  irrevocably  hostile  to  the  decistoos 
Protocol  was  received  by  the  of  the  Allied  Powers.  The  do- 
Senate  in  mournful  silence  —  that  cumeots  referred  to  are  annexed 
after  deliberate  consultation,  the  to  the  present  note,  and  marked, 
Senate  declared  to  him  that  they  A.  B.  C.  The  undersigned  does 
had  not  the  power  to  accept  the  not  conceive  it  consistent  with 
Act  of  the  3d  of  February  ;  and  his  character  and  feelings  to  sub- 
that,  even  if  they  had  received  nrit  to  be  thus  forced  oo  an  un* 
that  power  from  the  nation,  they  willing  people,  and  to  be  coooecled 
could  not  have  exercised  it  with-  in  their  minds  with  a  diminished  ler- 
out  failing  in  their  duty  towards  ritory  —  the  abandonment  of  their 
their  brethren.  That  they  will  brethren  in  arms,  and  tbeevacua- 
never  consent  to  the  President's  tion  of  their  lands  and  houses, 
being  charged  in  the  name  ahd  from  which  hitherto  the  Turks 
on  the  behalf  of  the  nation  with  have  never  expelled  them  but  by 
the  execution  of  the*  Protocol,  a  temporary  incursion  —  these 
That  the  Allied  Powers  may  ac-  results  the  undersigned  always 
complish  their  decisions,  but  that  apprehended.  In  his  coranwoii- 
they  will  remain  strangers  to  them  ;  cation  with  the  First  Lord  of  the 
and  that  if  orders  are  given  for  Treasury,  of  the  9th  of  February, 
their  execution  in  the  Provinces,  he  protested  against  going  out  to 
no  one  will  obey  them.  govern  the  Greeks,  in  pursuance 
In  another  Despatch,  dated  the  of  a  Treaty  which  might  also  lead 
22d  April,  ulterior  to  his  answer  to  the  bloodshed  and  murder  of 
to  the  Residents  of  the  16th  April,  their  brethren.  He  objected  to 
to  which  the  Plenipotentiaries  the  new  boundaries  as  weak  and 
allude  as  dissipating  their  fears,  insecure,  in  a  military  point  of 
the  President  says,  that  the  Sen-  view,  and  claimed  for  the  Greeks 
ate  at  length  approves  of  his  an-  the  right  of  opposing  his  nomioa- 
swer  to  the  Residents,  and  is  oc-  tion. 

cupied  with  an   Address  and  a       The   undersigned    must  here 

Memorial,  which  is  to  convey,  ac-  observe,  that  at  ho  period  of  these 

cording  to  his  previous  communi-  negotiations  have  any  steps  been 

cations,  their  reasons  for  refusing  taken  towards  the  drawing  up  of 

to  comply  with  the  arrangements  a  Treaty,  of  which  the  Protocol 
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was  never  considered  by  htm  but   compulsory  measures.     His  first 
as  the  basis,  and  to  the  importance   act  as  a  Sovereign  will  have  to  be 
of  which  he  drew  the  Duke  of  either  to  compel  his  own  subjects 
Wellington's  attention  in  the  same   bj  force  of  foreign  arms  to  subniit 
note.      If  this  Treaty  has  been   to  the  cession  ot  their  estates  and 
delayed,  it  has  been  delayed  by   properties  to  their  enemies,  or  to 
DO  fault  of  the  undersigned.     He  join  with  them  in  resisting  or  evad- 
never  concealed  from  the  Pleni-   ing  a   part   of  that  very  Treaty 
potentiaries,    that     however    he   which  places  him  on  the  Throne 
might  be  willing  to  make  great  of  Greece, 
sacrifices   for  the    advantage   of       That  one  or  the  other  altema- 
Greece,  they  had  no  right  to  ex*   tive  will  be  forced  upon  him  is 
pect  that  he  would   ever  go  to   certain,  because  the  country  be- 
tbat  country  without  that  security   tween  the  two  lines — Acarnania 
for  himself  and  the  Greeks  which   and  part  of  Etolia,  which  is  now  to 
could  alone  be  found  in  the  pro-   be  given  up  to  the  Turks  —  is,  to- 
visions  of  a   solemn  and  ratified   gether  with  the  fortresses,  in  the 
Treaty.     Again,  in  his  memoran-   peaceable     possession     of     the 
dum  of  the  8th  of  March,  he  ex-   Greeks.     It  is  the  country  from 
pressed  himselftn  equally  decisive   which   Greece  can  best  supply 
terms,  assened  that  it  would  be    herself  with  timber   for  building 
necessary  to  conquer  the  ceded   ships — it  is  the  country  which 
provinces   from   the   (xreeks,   in   has   furnished   the    best  soldiers 
order  to  give  them  to  the  Turks,   during  the  war.     The  chief  mill- 
and  that  the  new  Sovereign  could   tary  leaders  of  the  Greeks  have 
not  begin  his  reign  by  measures   been  of  Acarnanian   or  Etolian 
of  police  in  order  to  make  the   families.       Subsequently   to  the 
Greeks  abandon  their  own  homes,   arrival  in  Greece  of  the  Protocol 
If  the  Greek  Senate  had  either  of  the  22d  of  March,  i  829,  and 
expressed  no  opinion  at  all,  or  at  the  publication  of  the  assent  of  the 
least  in  such  language  as  might   Turks  to  the  excluded  frontier  m 
admit  the  reasonable  hope  of  their   the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  all  the 
acquiescence  in  these  measures,   families  which  had  survived  the 
the  undersigned  might  have,  how-   war  returned  and  commenced  re- 
ever  unwillingly,  consented  to  be-   building  their  houses  and  towns, 
come  the  instrument  of  carrying   and  cultivating  their  lands  ;  these 
the  decisions  of  the  Allied  Powers   people  will  never  submit  again  to 
into  execution,  and  have  endea-   the  Turkish  yoke  without  resist- 
vored,  as  much   as  possible,  to   ance,  and  the  other  Greeks  will 
alleviate  their  rigors  and  obviate   not  —  cannot  —  abandon  them  to 
their  tendency.      But  their  Ian-   their  fate.    ' 
guage   is  as  uncompromising  as       In  these  circumstances,  the  duty 
their  feelings  are  natural.  which  the  undersigned  has  to  per- 

The  undersigned  is  thus  placed  form  towards  Greece  is  clear  and 
in  this  painful  position  in  conse-  straight-forward.  Throughout  the 
quence  of  his  nomination  being,  by  whole  of  their  transactions  he  has 
the  same  acm  connected  with  their  only  contemplated  the  interests  of 
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that  country,  and  has  uniformlj  of  the  Allied  Powers,  and  the 
protested  both  in  his  written  com-  opposition  of  the  Greeks,  deprife 
munications  and  his  personal  inter-  him  of  the  power  of  effecting  thb 
views  with  the  Ministers  of  England  sacred  and  glorious  object;  and 
and  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  would  impose  on  him  an  office  of 
Allied  Courts,  against  the  Greeks  a  ver[  different  character — tlntt 
being  forced  into  arrangements,  of  a  Delegate  of  the  Three  Allied 
considered  by  them  as  contrary  Courts,  appointed  by  them  to  boM 
to  their  wishes,  and  destructive  of  Greece  in  subjection  by  the  feree 
those  rights  which,  as  the  Presi-  of  their  arms.  Such  a  measire 
dent  justly  observes,  their  great  would  be  as  repugnant  to  bts  fed- 
sacrifices  gave  them  a  right  to  logs  and  injurk)us  to  his  chara^er, 
insist  upon.  as  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
When  the  undersigned  contero-  objects  of  the  Treaty  of  the  6A 
plated  the  high  distinction  of  be-  of  July,  in  which  the  three  Powers 
coming  Sovereign  of  Greece,  it  are  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
was  with  the  hope  of  being  acknow-  obtaining  the  pacificatira  of  the 
ledged  freely  and  unanimously  by  East. 

the  Greek  nation,  and  welcomed       The    undersigned,    therefore, 

by  them   as  the   friend   through  formally  resigns  into  the  hands  of 

whose  means  theirlong  and  heroic  the  Plenipotentiaries,  a  trust  which 

struggles  were  to  be  repaid,  by  circumstances  no  long^  permits 

the  security  of  their  territories,  him  to  execute  with  honor  to  hun- 

and  the  establishment  of  their  in-  self,  benefit  to  Greece,  or  advao- 

dependence  on  a  permanent  and  tage   to  the  general  iiuerests  of 

honorable  basis.  Europe. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret       ^^  ^egs  the  Plenipotentiaries 

that  the  undersigned  sees  these  ^^  ^^  j^  *^ 

hopes  annihilated,  and  is  forced  ^ 

to  declare  that  the  arrangements       Leopou)  Pbince  ds  Sjlx&, 
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Passed  at  the  First  Session  of  the  Twentj/first    Congress  of  the 

United  States. 


N.  B.    1%6  dtlea  only  ot  prirate  aeto  aad  appropriatieo  biUi,  art  girmi ;  and  the  dotei  of  approval . 

refer  back  to  tiie  laM  pracadinf  dalet.        • 

Andrew  Jackson,  President.    John  C.  Calhoun,  Vice  President  and  President  of 
the  Senate.    Andrew  StcTenson,  Speaker  of  the  Hoose  of  RepresentatiTes. 


CTHAP.  ].  An  Act,  making  an  appropria- 
tion A>r  repairing  and  fitting  out  the 
Frigate  Brandywine. 

Approved  December  29, 1829. 

CHAP.  2.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  certain  lots  of  Land  between 
the  University  of  Michigan  Territory  and 
Martin  Baum  and  others. 

CHAP.  3.  An  Act  to  extend  the*  time  for 
locating  certain  donations  in  Arkan- 
sas. 

CHAP.  4.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  EUjah 
Carr. 

Approved  January  13, 1830. 

CHAP.  5.  An  Act,  making  appropriations 
for  certain  arrearages  in  the  Naval  ser- 
vice for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twentynine. 

CHAP.  6.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Lewis 
Schrack. 

CHAP.  7.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Joel 
Byington. 

CHAP.  8.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Nathaniel 
B.Wood. 

CHAP.  9.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Theophi- 
lus  Cooksey. 

Approved  J^uary  30, 1830. 

CHAP.  10.    An  Act,  making  appropriations, 
for  the  payment  of  Revolutionary  and 
Invalid  rensioners. 
Approved  February  3, 1830. 

CHAP.  11.  An  Act  to  alter  the  time  of  hold- 
ing the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for*  the  District  of  Maryland. 

18* 


CHAP.  12.  An  Act  authorizmg  the  Ac- 
counting Officers  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  pay  to  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania a  debt  due  that  State  by  the 
United  States.  ' 

CHAP.  13.  An  Act  to  amend  *  An  Act  to 
continue  a  copy  right  of  John  Rowlett' 

CHAP.  14.  An  Act  to  authorize  Survey- 
ors, under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  enrol  and  license 
ships  or  vessels  to  be  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  and  fisheries. 

Sect.  1.  Be  U  enacttd  by  the  Sen^ 
ate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  Jimeriea  in  Congress 
assembled^  That,  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  invested  with  powers  to 
authorize  the  Surveyor  of  any  port  of  de- 
livery,  undor  such  regulations  as  he  shall 
deem  necessarv,  to  enrol  and  license 
ships  or  vesseLs  to  be  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  and  fisheries,  in  like 
manner  as  CpHectors  of  ports  of  entry 
are  now  authorized  to  do,  under  exist- 
ing laws. 

Sect.  2.  ^ind  he  it  fiartker  enacted. 
That  any  Surveyor  who  shall  perform 
the  duties  directed  to  be  performed  by 
the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  the  same  commissions 
and  fees,  as  are  now  allowed  by  law  to 
Collectors  for  performing  the  same  da- 
ties,  and  no  more. 

CHAP.  16.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Widow  and  Children  of  Benjanun  W. 
Hopkins. 

CHAP.  16.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Nancy 
Dolan. 


aoJf]  ^ 
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CHA  P.  17.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Um  CHAP.  31.    An  Aet  mtkiog;^mf(f9%fptk' 

Churchwardeos  mf  Elizabetli  City  tions  for  the  Naval  Sernce  fiyr  the 

I'arish,  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  year  one  thousand  eight  honored 

CHAP.  la.    An  act  for  the  reUef  of  and  thirty 

Joseph  Dixon.  Approved  March  11, 1830. 

C£1AP.  19.    An  Act  for  the  reUef  of  CHAP.  32.    An  Actmakinff  appropria- 

OrM>n  Sparkfl  and  John  Watwn.  J?^"^!  *^'  "*•  ropport  of  Government 

for  the  year  one  thoovand   eight 

CHAP.  20.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  « hundred  and  thirty. 

James  D.  Cobb.   »  CHAP.  33.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

CHAP.  21.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  *      ^?^"ii.,?.*^^V  administrator   of 

WUHam  Jacocki .  ^"^^^  Wilkins,  Jun,  formerlv  Quar- 
termaster General  of  the  Army  of 

CHAP.  22.    An  Act  for  the  reficf  of  the  United  Stotes. 

John  Long.  Approved  March  18, 1830. 

CHAP.  28.     An  Act  for  the  reUef  of  CHAP.  34.    An  Act  for  the   fnrtlwT 

Peter  fWd.            *  regulation    of   veneb   bom^   np 

iaoMt  River,  im  the  Stale  of  T ir^ 

CHAP.  24.    An 'Act  for  the  relief  of  ginia. 

the  legal  representatives  of  Benja-  g,„    1.     Be  if  efuuted  by  the  SemU 

Approved  February  11, 1830.  ^j^^^^  StaUs  rf  An^ica  in   Omgrtss 

CHAP.  25.     An  Act  to  continae  in  dssembUd,  That  from  and  after  the  pw 

force  an  act  authorizhig  the  irapor-  **ff^  o^  ^<*  ^^^t  i^  t^^^  not  be  neceasaiy 

Ution  and  allowance  of  drawback  for  wj  Tesael  bound  up  James  River, 

on  brandy  in  casks  of  a  capacity  in  the  SUte  of  Virginia,  to  stop  in  Hamp- 

not  lesi  than  fifteen  gallons.  ton  Roads,  to  deposit  a  maitifest  with 

the  Collector  at  Norfolk. 

Sect.  1.     Be  ii  enacted  by  the  Senate  Sect.  2.    ^nd  be  it  further  tnaOtd, 

nmd    House   of  Representatives  of  the  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master 

United  States  hf  America  in   Congress  of  the  revenue  cutter  on  that  station, 

assemlUd^  That  the  act  entitled  *  an  act  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

to  authorize  the  importation  of  biandv  Treasui^,  to  board  all  Buch  veaseli,  to 

in  casks  of  a  capacity  not  less  than  fit-  endorse  their  manifests  and  to  place  an 

teen  gallons,  and  the  exportation  of  the  officer  on  board  of  each  vessel  bound  np 

tiame  for  the  henefit  of  a  drawback  on  James  River,  having  a  cargo  frcnn  a 

the  duties,'  approved  second  March,  one  foreign  port. 

thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty^  Sect.  3.    And  be  it  fwrtker  enaetei, 

M^en,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  con-  That  whenever  there  shall  be  no  reve- 

tintied  in  force.  nue  cutter  on  that  station  for  the  purpose 

tf^u  A  n  cwT                           .  of  boarding  vessels,  or  when  the  state  of 

CHA  P.  2G.    An  Act  making  appropria-  the  weather  may  be  such  as  to  render  it 

tious   for  the   Indian  Department  impracticable  to  send  an  officer  on  board 

for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  any  vessel  bound  up  James  River,  hav- 

hundred  and  thirty.  in^  a  cargo  firom  a  foreign  port,  the  cap- 

CHAP.  27.    An  Act  making  appropria-  tain  is  hereby  authorizea  and  directed  to 

tions  for  certain  Fortifications  for  deposit,  with  the  Surveyor  at  Hampton, 

the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun-  ^  copy  of  the  manifest  of  the  cargo  on 

dred  and  thirty.  board  said  vessel^ 

CHAP.  28.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  CHAP.  35.    An  Act  to  continue  in  force 

Ezra  Thnrber  and  the  legal  repre-  *  An  Act  authorizing  certain  Sol- 

sentattv«8  of  Gideon  King.  diers  in  the  late  war  to  surrender 

CHAP.  20,    An  Act  for  the  benefit  of  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^«  ^''.J'  \  ^^: 

Elijah  L.  Clarke,  of  Louisiana,  and  "^^  ^  ^^^*  ^^«"  ""  ^*^^  ^""^^^ 

,   oftlie  heirs  and  legal  representatives  and  for  other  purposes 

of  Lewis  ClarkefdeceLed.  Sect.  IBeU  snacted  by  the  deit^rts 

Approved  February  27,  im.  ^,  j'^*    of  Rofresentmtives  of  tks 

^/^                        ^      '  United  States  of  Amenca  m   Congress 

CHAP.  ^.    An  Act  making  appropria-  assembled,  That  the  act  of  the  twenty- 

tion's  for  the  Military  Service  for  second  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hon- 

the  ^ear  one  thousand  eight  hun-  dred  and  twentysix,  entitled  *  An  Act 

dred  and  thirty.  authorizing  certain  soldiers  in  the  late 
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■war  to  miTraDdw  tlia  bonntj  luuk  drawn 
Inr  them,  sad  lo  locate  othtn  in  lien 
theraof,'  b«,  and  tha  mna  ia  herebj, 
coDtinned  in  torce  for  tba  t«iin  of  fire 
j«kn.  And  the  proriiMni  of  tha  sboTs 
racitad  &ct  ih&tl  be,  uid  are  hereby,  ei- 
lended  to  thoae  hsTiDB  like  olaim*  in  the 
'States  of  IlUnois  sad  aliMODii. 

CHAP.  36.  AntetforthereUeforAn- 
tolne  Pindhomme,  Louia  Cloaaan 
and  Oilbert  Cloaean,  ot  LoniaiiAa. 

CHAP.  37.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the 
heirs  of  John  Pierre  Londsmeau, 
daceued. 

CHAP.  38.  Ad  Act  for  the  reLef  of 
HyaciDth  Bernard. 

CHAP.39.  AnActtopraTidefortakinc 
the  Gflh  Census  or  enumeration  of 
the  i  Dhabi  tan  ta  of  the  United  States. 

Bbct.  1.  B»  tt  autttd  hr  llu  SgnaU 
and  Hmae  i>f  Raremttativti  of  Aa 
Umitd   Stata  of  Atntriia   m    Cengrtu 

^membUd,  That  the  Horsholi  of  the 
aevaral  Districts  ofthe  United  SUtee, 
and  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  of 
the  Territories  of  Michigan,  Arkinaoa 
andorFlorida,re<pectiTeIj,  shall  be,  and 
re  hereby,  requirBd,under  the  direction 


enfamerstion,  who  an  Uiad.  The  kaid 
Bnumeration  ihall  dirtin^uisb  the  seiea 
of  all  free  eolorad  partoiia,  and  of  all  oth- 
er colored  peraaas  tkoond  to  serrics  for 
lile,  or  for  a  term  of  yeais,  and  the  ages- 
afsDoh  fite  and  other  colored  persons, 
isipaotiTely,  of  aach  sex,  under  tan 
years  of  agv ;  those  of  ten  and  andu' 
twentyfouT  ;  thoae  of  tw«ntyfonT  and 
nnder  thirtyiii;  thoae  of  thirlysii  atid' 
under  fifty^re  ;  those,  of  iiftyfiva  and 
ODder  one  hondred ;  and  those  of  ona 


as  he  iha!)  give,  pui 
cause  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
within  their  reapectiTe  Diatricti  and 
Territorieg,  (omitting,  in  such  snumera' 
tion,  Indiana  not  taxed), to  be  takenjOe- 
coidingla  thedirecdonsofthisact.  The 
said  snDmeratioD  shall  distinguioh  tha 
aazes  of  all  free  white  persona,  ondagea 
of  the  free  white  male*  and  females,  re- 
aneetively,  under  fire  years  of  age  ; ' 
thoae  of  fire  and  under  ten  years  of  age  ; 
those  of  ten  yean  and  under  fifteen; 
those  of  fifteen  and  under  twenty  ;  thoae 
of  twenty  aod  iinder  thirty ;  those  of 
thirty  and  under  forty  ;  those  of  forty 
mni  nnderfifty;  those  oFfifty  and  under 
aiity  ;  those  of  aiity  and  under  Beventy  ; 
thoaeofaeTenty  and  under  eighty ;  those 
of  eighty  and  under  ninety  ;  those  of 
ninety  and  ander  one  hundred  ;  those  of 
one  hondred  and  upwards  ;  and  shall 
further  distinguiBh  tlie  number  of  those 
free  white  persona  included  in  snch  enu- 
meration,  who  are  deaf  and  dnmb,  under 
the  age  of  foarteen  years  ;  and  those  of 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  under 
twen^GTe,  and  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years  and  upwards;  and  ehill  far- 
ther  distinguieh  the  nnrober  of  those 
free   white   persons   included  in   SDch 


on  the  performance  oF  their  duty  under 

this  act,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or 
affirmation,  before  some  Judge  ftjlj^ 
tiee  of  the  Peace,  resident  within  JSSt 
reapectiTe  Distriota  or  Territories,  for 
the  faithful  perTormance  of  their  duties. 
The  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  Msrahal 
shall  be  ae  follows  :  '  I,  A.  B.,  Marabal 

of  the  District  (or  Territory)  of , 

do  aolemnlT  swear  (or  affirm),  that  I  will 
truly  and  fethfuUy  caose  to  be  made,  a 
full  and  perfect  en ame ration  and  deaciip- 
tion  of  all  persons  reaident  within.my 
District  (oijTerrilOTy),  and  retam  the 
same  to  theSecretory  of  Stale,  agreeably 
to  the  directions  of  an  act  of  Congiesa, 
entitled  "  An  Act  to  proTide  for  taking 
the  fifth  Canaua,  or  ennmeiation  of  the 
inhabitants  oftheUnitedSlatea,"  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  my  ability.'  Tht  oath 
or  affirmation  of  an  assistant  shall  ife  •• 
follows  :  '  I,  A.  B.,  appointed  an  asaiaU 
ant  to  the  Marahal  of  the  District  (or 
Terriloiy),  of ,  do  solemnlyawear 

asfflrm),  that  I  will  moke  a  j'uati  foith- 
and   perfeot  snomeiatitui  mii  d»- 
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.  acriytioB  of  kU  petMmi,  ntMant  fritUn  iatciipHoa  of  p«noiu  within  their  m- 

the  diTiaioB  kangued  tc  ma  for  th&t  par-  spectiTc   Dutiict*  oc  Tcrntniiaa  ;    mad 

pMC,  bjr  Iha  MtntUl  of  Ihi  DUlxict  (or  eiarj  Muihkl  hihag  lo  file  the  retuma 

Territoiy),  of ,  uid  make  dne  Tetum  or  hii  Muttvit*,  or  the  reloroB  of  uij 

thereof  to  the  uid  M*n)uJ,  agneaUf  of  tbain,  with  the  clerka  of  th«   reapcc- 

to  the  directioni  of  an  «•(  of  CongreM,  tire  Ciwrt*,  M  •fonuid,  oi  &Uui(  t3 

entitled  "  An  Act  tc  piOTida  for  liking  retnni  one  copy  of  tha  mtcisI   rebiriu 

the  fifth  CcDius,  or  •nnmeiMion  of  Iho  ieaeiTed&wnMohuu*taiit,uid  alaothe 

inbabituitaofthe  United Slatci/'acoord-  aggregate  amoaDtof  euhdeeeriptioii  of 

ing  to  the  b?st  of  i&j  abilitj,  and  that  1  penoDi,  in  their  reapactira  DiiUicli  or 

wul  lake  the  uif  ebnmeration  and  de-  ToKiloriei,  ■■  lequim  bj  this  act,  and 

qoiiy  at  everj  u'the  luDe  Bhall  appear  fiBin  aaid  te- 

nid  diTiaion,  or  [urni  to  the  Becietaij'  of  State,  within 

bead  of  eiery  the  time  limited  by  thie  act,  ■haIl,Gw 

«e.'      The  en  a-  ereiy  auch  oSence,  forfeit  the   sum  of 

eonthefintday  one  tfaoaiand  dallan;  which  forfeitan 

I  tbduaand  eight  ahall  be  recoverable  in  the  Coarto  of  the 

i  abill   be  com-  Diatricli  or  Teiritoriea  when   the  aaid 

in   ail   calendar  offencea  shall  be  comiaittad,  or  within 

Bvsnl  aaaialanta  the  Circnit  Couiti  held  within  the  aame, 

moDlha,  and  on  by  action  of  debt,  information  or  indict- 

Ueeember,  one  ment;  the  one  half  lher»of  to  the  nee  of 

1  and  thirty,  de-  the  United  Stalei,  and  the  other  half  lo 

by    vhom   they  the  intbrmer ;  bat,  where  tha  proaecn- 

:apectively,  two  tion  ahall  be  Gnt  initituled  on  behalf  of 

copiaa  of  the  accurate  re  turna  of  all  per-  the  United  Statea,  the  whole  ahallaccine 

■ana,  except  Indiana  not  taxed,  lo   be  to  their  oae  ;  and,  for  the  more  effectoal 

enuiaented,  aa  aforeaaid,  within  their  diicoTery  of  anch   oSencea,  the  Jadgei 

reapectivediTiiioniiwhiohrelunnahall  of  the  aereral  Diitiict  Coarta,  in   the 

bemadeinBBchediiIe,thefoTniofwhich  aereral   Diathcta,  and  of  tha  Siweme 

is  annexed  to  thia  act,  and  which  ahall  Courts,  in  the  Teriitoiiea  of  the  United 

diatinruieh,  in  each  county,  city,  town,  Slatea,af  aforeaaid, atlheir  nextaeaaiDn, 

townihip,  ward,  precinct,  hundred;  dia-  to  be  held  after  the  expiration   of  the 

trict  or  pariah,  according  to  the  ciTil  di-  time  allowed  for  making  the  retnma  of 

^  viiionBuftheStBteaorterritoriea.reapec-  the  enumeration,  hereby  directed,  to  the 

I,    ^Tely^  tlie  aereraJ  familiea,  by  the  name  Becrelary  of  BtaLe,  shat!  give  thia  act  in 

«of  their  nuister,  miatieaa,  atewud,  aver-  charge  to  the  Grand  Juriea,  in  their  re- 

•aer,  or  other  principal  peraona  thereio.  apectiTe  Courla,  and  ahall  caoae  the  iv- 

SiCT.  3.    ^jui  be   it  further  enacted,  tnrna  of  the  aeTeral  aaaiatanta,  and  the 

That  every  aaaiitant  fiuling  or  neglect-  aaid    attested   copy    of   the    asgregate 

ing  to  make  a  proper  return,  or  making  amount,  lo  be  laid  before  Iheni^r  tLeir 

a  ralae  return  of  the  enumeration  to  the  inapection.  And  thereapectire  cleikaof 

Hsjshal,  within  the  time  limited  by  thia  ,-  the  said  Courta  shall  within  thirty  dayi 

■ct,  shall  forfeit  the  aum  oftwo  hundred  after  the  aaid  oiigiDal  retuma  aban  bare 

dollara,  recoverable  in  the  manner  point-,  been  laid  before  Uie  Grand  Jnriea  albre- 

cd  oat  in  thi»  next  seotiaa  of  thia  act,  aaid,  transmit  and  deUver  all  anch  oiigi- 

SicY'.  3.     Md  bt  it  further  enatted,  nal  return*,  ao  filed,  to  the  Department 

That  the  Maishala  ahall  file  one  copy  of    of  Stale. 

eachoftheseTeralrBtumaBforeaaid.and  SiCT.  4.     And  it  it  further   ateeted, 

also  an  alteated  copy  of  the  aggregate  That  exery  aaaiatanl  ab^l  receive  at  the 

ainounlhetBinaftercIitecled  tobe  Uana-  rale  of  one  dollar  and  twentyfire  cenle  ' 

tDitledbvtntmreapecliTelytothe  Secre-  for  every  hundred  persona  by  him  re- 

tary  of  State,  witb  the  clerha  of  their  re-  tamed,  where  anch   peraona  reaide   in 

Seclire  Diatrict,  or  Superior  Courta,  aa  the  country  ;  and   where  auch  persons 

e  caee  may  be,  who  are  hereby  directed  reside  in  a  city  or  town,  containing  loote 

to  receive,  and  carefully  to  preserve,  the  than  three  thousand  peiaona,  auch  assiat- 

•ame  ;  and  the  Marahala,  teapectively,  antahaJlreceive  attheaameratefbrthne 

ahall, on  or  before  the  GratdsyofFebra-  Ihouaand,  and  at  the   rate  <^  one  dollar 

tary,inlhe  year  one  thousand  eight  hun-  and   Iwentyfive  cenla  for    every  three 

dred  and  thirty  one,  Iranamit  to  the  Sec-  hundred  pereone  over  three  tbooaand, 

totaryofSlate,  onecopjof  the  aeveral  reaiding  in  auob  city  or  town  ;  bnl  where, 

retuma   received   from   etfih  nasialant,  ftomtbediaperaedsitnationorthe  inbab- 

and  alM>  the  aggregate  amount  of  each  ilanta,  in  aonie  diviaiona,  one  dollar  and 
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twra^va  Mat!  win  not  ba  laffioiant  The  Hvih&l  of  tlia  Wcatorn  Diitriet    . 

for  ona  hnndrad  peraeDi,  the  Hanhala,  of  Virnnia,  thraa  handred  dollui. 

with  the  Bp^tobUJou  of  tha  Jndgai  of  Tha  Uwihal  of  tha  Dinriot  of  Ktn-  , 

theb  raapoetiTe  Diatrkia  or  Teiritoriea,  tack;,  tlinw  hODdred  tmi  Mtj  dollsri.    . 

tna^  lUkenichfBTlhaT^lowiiicB  lolba  The  Hantut  of  the  Dialiict  of  North  ■ 

>— aUnta,  in  aueh  diriaiani  u  ilull  be  Carolina,  threahvadraduidtifly  dollant.  ' 

dsamed  an  ulaqnate  oonipeiuatioii :  Pro-  The  Manhal  of  Ifas  Diitriet  of  Soath 

ndid,  That  ths  aama  doaa  not  exceed  Caralim, three  hoadred  and £%  dollar!, 

one  dollar  and   ■cventffive  centa   for  Tba  Manhal  of  the  DislTict  of  Oaor- 

every  Gftj  peraonii  bj  them  retomed  :  git,  these  hundred  and  lifty  'dollara. 

PromiUi,fwtker,  That  before  anj.aa-  The  Marahal  of  the  Diatriot  of  Eaat 

■iatint,  as  aforeaaid,  shall,  in  an;  caaA,  Tenneaeae,  two  bandred  dollaii. 

be  entitled  to  receire  aud  compenntion,  The  Marahal  of  Ibe  Diatrkt  of  Waat 

haahalllakeBndiubHjribethefallowiDg'  Tenneiaea,  two  hnndred  dollara. 

<MthoraffiniiBtiDa,beroreMme  Judge  or  Tha  Manhal  of  the  Dietiict  of  Ohio, 

*  Joatiee  of  the  Peace,  anthoriied  to  ad-  fonr  handred  dollara. 

mioiBltr  the  aome,  to  wit ;  '  J,  A.  B.,  ia,  Tha  Marshal  of.^s^sln 

•olemal;   swear   (or  aflrm),  that  tba  na,  two  huDdted  vMlflT  <1< 

BDmbcr  of  parsons  set  fbrtfa  in  ths  rs-  The  Marthal  of  9eDistric 

tain  made  by  me,  agresaUj  to  tha  pro-  two  fanndnd  dollars. 

Tiaiona^  the  act,  entitled  "An  Act  to  The  Manhal  of  Uh  LMatn< 

pniTide  for  lakinr  the  fifth  Cenaos  or  sippi,  two  hmdred  dollars. 

•Dumeratioa  of  the  inhaUtanU  of  th»  The  Marehala  of  the  Diab 

United  Slates,"  kkTe  bean  aaotrtained  iBiaoa,  one  handred  and  twe 

k]r  an  aotad  inqmrr  at  OTsry  dmllinff  Ian  ewb. 

honaa,  ma  personal  inqmr;  of  tha  head  Ths  Manhal  of  the  Diatriol  of  Alaba- 

oferatf  hmily,  iDSiacteonlbiniitjwith  ma,  two  hnwlrsd  and  fifty  dollari. 

tba  praviaiona  of  nid  act;   and  that  1  TheHarahatof  the  DistrietefMiasiM)- 

tucre,  in  STsry  respect,  folfiUcd  ths  du-  ti,  two  hsndred  dollars, 

tieareqnired  of  me  by  nid  aot,  to  the  ThaHanhalof  tha  DiatrktoFColOBI- 

kest  of  myabilitieB;  and  that  tha  retom  bia,  one  hundred  dollan, 

aibrssaid  ia  oorieot  and  me,  aaeoidiaf  The  Manhal  of  the  Michinn  TerritO- 

to  the  bcrt  of  my  knowledge  aadbeliar^  rr^one  houdrrd  and  fifty  dollan. 

Tk*  «aiapeniatiaB  of  tha  seraral  Mav-  The  Marshal  of  the  Arkanaaa  Teni- 

dnls  ^alt  be  t*  fbllows :  tort,  ens  hundred  and  Ht^  dolled. 

The  Manhal  of  the  Oisbiet  of  Maine,  The  Marshals  of  the  Terrttorv  of  Plor- 

three  hundred  dollars.  Ida,  rsipectivsly,  oas  handred  dolltfn.  * 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Ifsw  Bect.  5     And  bi  it  furHur  matted, 

Hmnpshirs,  three  hundred  dollars.  That  every  penon  whose  usual  place  of 

Tha  Mwsbal  of  the  District  sf  Maasa-  abods  shall  be  in  any  family,  on  the  aoid 

«knsetta,  (hree  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  fint  day  in  Jnns  one  thoannd  eight  hun- 

The  Marshal  of  ths  Diatrictof  Rhode  dred  and  thirty,  ihall  be  returned  aa  of 

Island,  two  hundred  dollars.  eochbmil;;  and  thsnameof  CTerypsr- 

The  Marahal  of  the  Uietiict  of  Ver-  aDnwhoshallbeaninhabitantofany  Dis- 

mont,  three  hnndred  dallua.  tHct  or  Territory,  without  a  uttled  place 

The  Manhal  of  ths  District  of  Con-  of  residence,  sta^l  be    ins^md  jn    ths 

Saeticiil,  two  handred  and  fifty  dollar*,  cuihinin  of  the  achedule  whioh  isailotted 

The  Manhal  oftfaeSoathein  District  for  the  heada  of  fauiitics,  in  the  dJTision 

oTNaw  York,  three  hundred  dollan.  where  heorshe  ihall  be,on  theaaidfint 

The  Manhal  of  the  Korthem  Diitriet  day  in  Jnns ;  and  syery  person  occasion- 

of  New  Toik,  three  hundred  dollan.  ally  absent  at  the  time  of  enmeration. 

The  Manhal  of  the  District  of  New  aa  belonffing  to  the  place  ii^hich  he  or 

J  hundred  and  fifty  dollan.  she  usually  resides  in  the  Diiited  States. 


1  District       SicT.  e.   And  he  it  firrOter  auuttd. 


of   age,   whether 
r  not,  belonnng  to 


of  PennarlTania.,  three  hundred  dollan.  head*  of  ftmlties 

The  Abnbal  of  the  District  of  De!a-  any  family  within  any  diriaion,  nismci 

wnre,  one  handred  ani)  fifty  dollan.  or  terrilorr,  niade  or  eatabliihed  within  ' 

The  Marshal  of  the  DiBlricl  of  Mary,  the  United  Slates,  shall  be,  and  hereby 

Itjid,  three  hundred  and  fitly  dollan,  is,  obliged  to  render  to  the  asaiitant  of 

The  Manhal  of  the   Eastern  Diitriet  the  divwion,  if  required,  a  true  account, 

■f  Virginia,  thies  hundred  dolkn.  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  knoirled^,  of 
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ewtj  penon  htlUmging  to  soeh  ftmily,  fktll  be  made,  not  to  exceed  eiz  didkn 

respectively,  aocor<fijig  to  the  eeTeral  de-  for  everj  fifty  penons  so  retorifted. 

scnptions  aforeeaid,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  Sect.  11.  .And  be  it  fiartker  emmetedy 

twenty  duUan,  to  be  sited  for  and  recov-  That  when  the  aforesaid  ennmeratioii 

ered,  m  any  action  of  debt,  by  such  assis-  shall  be  completed,  and  returned  to  the 

tant ;  the  one  half  to  bos  own  use,  and  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  hj  the 

other  half  to  the  ose  of  the  United  States.  Marshals  of  the  States  and  Terrhories, 

SccT.  7.    .And  he  it  furtker  enaated,  he  shall  direct  the  printers  to  Conmsi 

That  each  and  every  assistant,  nrevious  to  print  for  the  nse  of  Congress,  Uiree 

to  making  his  return  to  the   Marshal,  thousand  copies  of  the  aggregate  returns 

shall  cause  a  correct  copy  signed  by  receired  fitun  the  Marshals :  J9md  ftp- 

hiiAself,  of  the  schedule  containing  the  vided,  that  if  any  Marshal,  in  any  Dis- 

mwnber  ofinhabitants  within  his  division  trict,  within  the  United  States,  or  Teiri- 

to  be  set  up  at  two  of  the  most  public  tones,  shall,  directly,  or  indirectly,  «i^, 

places  withu  the  skme,  there  to  remain  demand  or  reeerve,or  contract  to recexve, 

for  the  inspection  of  all  concerned  :  for  of  any  assistants  to  be  appointed  by  him 

each  of  which  copies^  the  said  assistant  under  this  act,  any  fee,  reward,  or  eom- 

shall  be  entitled  to  receive  five  doUars :  pensation,  for  the  appointment  of  such 

Pratfidedj  proof  of  the  schedule  having  assistant  to  discharge  the  duties  required 

been  set  up^  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  of  such  assistant  under  this  act,  or  shall 

Marshal,  with  the  return  of  the  number  retain  firom  such  assistant  any  portion  d* 

of  persons;  and,  in  case  any  assistant  the  cpmpensation  allowed  to  the  aasistaBt 

shall  fiul  to  make  such  proof  to  the  Mar-  by  this  act,  the  said  Marshal  ahall  be 

shal,  with  the  return  of  the  number  of  deemed  guilty  ofa  misdemeanor  in  office, 

persons,  as  afi>resaid,  he  shall  forfeit  the  and  shaU  fiurieit  and  pay  tiie  amount  of 

compensation  allowed  him  by  this  act.  five  hundred  dollars,  mr  each  offiBuee,  to 

Sect.  8.   And  he  it  fitrtker  emaeted^  be  recovered  by  suit  or  indictment  in 

Thai  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be,  and  any  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  Uhi- 

hereby  is,  authorised  and  required  to  tea  States,  or  the  Territories  thereof,  one 

transmit  to  the  Marshals  of  the  several  half  to  the  use  of  the  Goyemment  and 

Districts  and  Territories,  regulations  and  the  other  half  to  the  infermer;  and  all 

tastractioBs,  pursuant  to  this  act,  for  car-  contracts  which  may  be  made  in  yiola- 

rring  the  same  into  efiect ;  and  also  the  tion  of  this  Uw,  shall  be  yold,  and  all 

lorms  contatoed  therein,  of  the  schedule  sumi  of  money,  or  property,  paid,  may 

to  be  xetornedi  and  such  other  forms  as  be  recovered  back  by  tne  party  paying 

snay  be  necessary  in  carrying  this  act  the  same  in  any  Court  having  jiuisdic- 

into  execution,  and  proper  interrogate-  tion  of  the  same, 

ries,  tobe  administered  by  the  several  Sect.  12.  And  he  it  further  enoctad, 

persons  to  be  employed  m  taking  the  That  there  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  to 

enumeration.  ihe  Marshals  of  the  several  States,  Ter- 

SxcT.  9.    And  be  it  fitrtker  enacted,  ritories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 

That  those  States  oomposiiur  two  Dis*  amount  of  postage  by  them  respectiyely 

tricts,  and  where  a  part  of  a  County  may  paid  on  letters  relatmg  to  their  duties 

be  in  each  District,  such  County  shall  be  under  this  act. 

considered  as  belonghig  to  that  District  Sect.  13.    And  be  it  fitrAer  enaeted, 

in  which  the  Courlrhtfuse  of  said  County  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 

may  be  sitnate.  b  hereby  authorized  to  cause  to  be  made 

Sect.  10.  And  be  it  fitrtker  enacted,  a  careful  revision  of  the  statementB  here- 
That  in  all  cases  where  the  superficial  tofore  transmitted  to  Congress,  of  all  Ibr- 
content  of  any  County  or  Parish,  shall  mer  enumerations  of  the  population  of 
exceed  twenty  miles  square,  and  the  the  United  States  and  their  Territories, 
tiumber  of  inoabitants  in  said  Parish  or  and  to  cause  an  abstract  of  the  aggregate 
County  shaJl^ot  exeeed  three  thousand,  amount  of  population  in  each  State  and 
the  Marshals  br  assistants  shall  be  allow-  Territory  to  be  printed  by  the  printer  to 
ed,  with  the  approbation  o|  the  Judges  Congress  (designating  the  number  of 
d  the  respective  Districts  or  Territones,  inhabitants  of  each  description,  by  cova- 
fuch  further  compensation  as  shall  be  ties  or  parishes),  to  the  number  of  two 
deemed  reasonable  :  Pr<nnded,  the  same  thousand  copies,  which  said  conies  shall 
does  not  exceed  four  dollars  for  every  be  distributed  as  Congress  shall  nereafter 
fifty  persons  by  them  returned ;  and  direct,  and  for  that  purpose,  the  sum  of 
^en  AOJ  >uch  County  or  Parish  shall  two  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appro- 
exceed  ibrty  miles  square,  and  the  num-  priated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in 
ber  of  inhaoitants  in  the  same  shall  no(  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  approwia* 
exceed  three  thousand;  a  like  allowance  ted.            Approved  March  23, 1630. 


■^ 

i" 


^ 
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CHAP.  40.  An  Aet  making  appropris-  paid  and  the  amount  to  be  paid,  shall  not, 
lions  to  earry  into  effect  certain  In-  m  any  case,  exceed  three  dollars  and  fifty 
dian  Treaties.  .  cents  per  acre :    Second,   They  shall 

have  the  riffht  of  completing  the  pay- 
CHAP.  41.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  ^lent  of  s^d  lands,  by  paying  the  bal- 
payment  of  sundry  citizens  of  the  ^nce  of  the.principal  debt  due  thereon, 
Territory  of  Arkansas,  for  trespasses  i^  cash,  subject  to  a  deduction  of  thirty- 
committed  on  their  property  by  the  jjeren  and  a  half  per  cent,  as  heretofore, 
Osage  Indians  m  the  vears  one  .  ^t  any  time  previous  to  the  fourth  day  of 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  six-  JqI-^  ^ne  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
teen,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  thirtyone :  Third,  They  shall  Lave  the 
and  seventewi,  and  one  thousand  ^^^^  ^jthin  nine  month's  fromlKe  pas- 
eight  hundred  and  twentytjree.  g^ge  of  this  act,  in  alf  cases  where  the 
Approved  March  2o,  1830.  pffce  for  which  said  lands  were  sold  did 

CHAP.  42.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  not  exceed  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
Abigail  Appleton.  •ere,  to  draw  scrip  for  the  amount  paid 

Approved  March  3, 1830.  thereon,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the 

CHAP.  43.  An  At:t  for  the  relief  of  •«*»  •??«>▼« d  the  twentythird  day  jjf 
g*iuaK^«k  M..r.  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

Elizabeth  Mays.  tWentyeight,  entitied  4n  Act  for  the 

CHAP.  44.  An  Act  for  the  rehef  of  relief  if  purchasers  of  public  lands  that 
Henry  Dickins  and  others.  ^^^  reverted  for  non-pavment  of  the 

CHAP.  45.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  purchase  money,'  and  which  scrip  shall 
Cread  Glover.  be  receivable  in  the  same  manner  as  di- 

CHAP.  46.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  rected  by  said  act,  except  onlj  that  it 
Francis  Comparet  '     shall  not  be  taken  in  payment  tor  lands 

^uAu  A't     k       A  *  r     *u        \'  e    c   hereafter  bought  at  public  sale. 
CHAP.  47.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of.      Sect.  2.    And  be  U  further  macUd, 
Thomas  Buford.  jj^^^  ^H  purchasers,  their  heirs  or  as- 

Approved  March  25, 1830.  gignees,  of  such  of  the  public  lands  of 

CHAP.  48.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  the  United  SUtes  as  were  sold  on  credit, 
purchaseri  of  Public  Lands  and  for  and  which  lands  have,  by  such  persons, 
the  suppression  of  fraudulent  prac-  been  relinquished  under  any  of  the  laws 
ticesatthe  public  sales  of  the  Lands  passed  for  the  relief  of  purchasers  of 
of  the  United  SUtes.  public  lands,  and  the  amount  paid  there- 

on applied  in  payment  of  other  lands  le-  • 
Sect.  1.  BeU  enacted  by  the  Senate  tainea  by  them,  and  which  relinquished  ' 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  may  now  be 
United  States  of  America ,  in  Congress  in  possession  of  such  persons ;  or  in  case 
assembled f  That  all  purchasers,  their  the  certificate  of  purcnase,  and  part  pay- 
heirs  or  assignees  of  such  of  the  public  ment  of  said  lands,  has  been  transferred 
lands  of  the  United  States  as  were  sold  by  the  persons  now  in  possession  of  said 
on  a  credit,  and  on  which  a  further  credit  lands,  or  part  thereof,  or  the  persons  un- 
has  been  taken,  under  any  of  the  laws  der  whom  the  present  occupants  may 
passed  for  the  relief  of  purchasers  of  pub*  hold  such  possession,  to  some  other  per- 
uclands,  and  which  lands  have  reverted  son  not  in  possession  thereof,  and  the 
to  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  pavment  made  thereon  applied  by  such 
balance  due  thereon  not  having  been  other  person,  or  his  assignee,  in  pav- 
paid  or  discharged  agreeably  to  said  re-  ment  for  land  held  in  his  own  name.  In 
uef  laws,  such  persons  may  avail  them-  either  case,  the  persons  so  in  possession 
selves  of  any  one  of  tlie  three  following  shall  have  the  right  of  .pre-emption  of  . 
provisions  contained  in  this  section,  to  the  same  lands,  accordiii|Mto  the  le^l 
wit :  First,  They  shall  have  a  rig[ht  of  subdivisions  of  sections,  ttOt  exceeding  , 
pre-emption  of  the  same  lands,  until  the  the  quantity  of  two  quarter  sections,  in 
toorth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  contiguous  tracte  until  the  fourth  of  July, 
hundred  and  thirtyone,  upon  their  pay-  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
ing  into  the  proper  office  the  sum  per  one,  upon  their  paying  into  the  proper 
acre  therefor,  which  shall,  at  the  time  of  office  the  sum  per  acre  therefor,  which 
payment,  be  the  minimum  price  per  acre  shall  at  the  time  of  payment  be  the 
of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  minimum  price  per  acre  of  the  United 
in  addition  to  the  amount  heretofore  paid  States  pnolic  lands ;  and  in  addition 
thereon,  and  forfeitecL:  Protidedj  That  thereto,  the  same  amount  per  acre  here- 
the  price,includiiig  what  has  already  been    tofore  paid  thereon ,  and  applied  to  other 
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laads,  subjeot  to  «,  dedoetion  of  thirtf-  poreha— ti  §mt  sack  knJ,  a  aaai  of  ■»> 

seven  and  a  half  per  ceiit  oa  the  last  nay,  or  ether  aftiele  of  ^opcilv   om 

mentioned  ■um :    Promdedt  That  the  and  above  the  price  at  irfaicfa  we  kad 

sum  iolte  paid  shall  not  in  Bnj  case,  ex-  may  or  shall  be  bad  off  bj  eocfa  pnichi»- 

oeed  three  dollars  and  'fiflv  cents  per  ers,  every  snch  contract^  bar]^miQ,  agree> 

acre  :  Pr&mded  dU;  That  s^teh  persons  ment  or  secret  nnderstamlin^,  and  cfcrf 

only  shall  be  ontitM^te  the  benefits  of  bond,  obli^^tion,  or  writxpfr  of  any  kind 

this  section,  who  shattaii^y  for  the  same,  whatsoever  founded  upon,  or  grorac 

and  prove  their  possession,  to  the  satis-  -  out  of  the  same,  shall  be  atterlj  noil  sal 

faction  of  the  Re^pster  and  Receiver  of  void.    And  any  person  or  persons  becsf 

'^     the  District  in  which  the  land  may  lie,  a  party  to  snch  contract,  bargain,  sgree- 

in  the  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  the  ment  or  secret  understandingy  wbeaUi 

Commissioner  of  the  General  LandOffice  or  may  pay  to  snch  pnrcbaaers,  anyiiB 

within  nine  months  from  the  passage  of  of  monev  or  other  article  of  propoti^tf 

this  act ;  for  which  such  Register  and  aforesaia,  over  and  above  the  pmsMW 

Reoeiver  shall  each  be  entitled  to  receive  money  of  sach  land,  may  sne  for>  n^ 

from  snch  applicants  the  sum  of  fifty  recover  such  excess  from   such  piircb> 

*  ^  cents  each  :  Atd  provided  fmrilury  Tiiat  sers  in  any  Court  having  jorisdiebeatf 
t^    the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  the  same.    And  if  the  party  aggrieved, 

*  extend  to  any  lands  that  have,  in  any  have  no  legal  evidence  of  sachcontrad, 
manner,  been  disposed  of  by  the  United  bargain,  agreement  or  secret  nnder^ 
States.  standing,  or  of  the  payment  of  the  ez- 

SaoT.  3.    And  he  it  fttrtker  enacted,  cess  aforesaid,  he  may,  by  bill  is  eqaltf, 

That,  on  &ilure  to  apply  for,  and  show  a  compel  such  purchasers  to  make  »> 

right  of,  pre-emption,  onder  the  second  coveir  thereof;  and  if.  in  aoch  esse,  th» 

section  of  this  ilot,  within  the  time  al-  complainant  shall    ask  fiir  relief^  tbe 

.   V     lowed  therefor,  and  also  on  failure  to  Court  in  which  the  bill  is  pelufincyjaaj 

complete  the  payment  on  any  of  the  proceed  to  final  decree  between  tie  psr- 

lands,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  this  ties  to  the  same  :  Provided^  £rery  snch 

\ .        act,  within  the  period  allowed  for  that  suit,  either  in  law   or   equity  uall  be 

^    "V  purpose,  in  either  case,  the  whole  of  commenced  within  six  years  next  after 

socn  lands  shall  be  forthwith  offered  for  the  sale  of  said  land  by  the  United  States. 

sale  without  delay. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  enaehd,  CHAP.  49.  An  Act  to  change  the  port 
That  if  anv  person  or  persons  shall,  be-  of  entry  from  Nova  Iberia  to  Fraak- 

fore  or  at  me  time  of  the  public  aale  of  lin,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

.  any  of  the  lands  of  the  United  Stales,  ^tt.«     ca       a        a^     t     _: *i^ 

bargain,  contract  or  agree,  or  shaU  atJ  CHAP.    50.     An    Art    diugn^  ^ 

tempt  U>  bargain,  contJact  or  agree  with  "«f  ^°f «  /J  *^.«  i^"*.*^,  ""Jf 
any  other  person  or  personsTthat  the  ^JfJ''''*  f  Burlington,  in  the  SUS* 
last  named  person  or  nenons  shall  not           of  New  Jersey, 
bid  upon,  or  purchase  the  land  so  offered  CHAP.  51.    An  Act  for  the  relief  rf 
for  sale,  or  any  parcel  thereof  or  shall           lUchard  Taylor,  of  Kentucky, 
by  mtmudaUon,  combmaUon,  or  un&ir  Approved  March  31,  IfflO. 
management,  hinder  or  prevent,  or  at- 
tempt to  hinder  or  prevent  any  person  CHAP.  52.  An  Act  to  change  the  tiae 
or  persons  from  bidding  upon  or  purchas-           and  place  of  holding  the  Court  ftr 
ing  any  tract  or  tracts  of  land  so  offisred           the  County  of  Crawrord,  in  tks  Ter- 
for  sale,  every  snch  offendsr,  his,  her  or           ritory  of  Michigan. 
tlMir  eiders  Slid  abetters,  being  thereof  ^tt.-d  co    *      a   •  r     .u       i-  r^i^ 
duly  convicted,  shaU,  for  eveiy  such  of-  ^^^P.  53.  An  Act  for  the  «Ii^of  *• 
fenJe,  be  fined,  not  eicef^ding  one  thou.           ^^f^   represenUUves    of    Ersstiii 
sand  dollars,  or  imprisoned,  not  exceed-            vrranger. 

ing  two  years,  or  both  in  the  discretion  CHAP.  54.  An  Act  to  increase  the  pen- 
ofthe  Court.                              *  eion  of  Charles  Larrabee. 

SacT.  5.    And  be  U  further  enacted,  CHAP.  55.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 
That  if  any  person  or  persons,  shall,  be-  Captain  Daniel  MoDnff. 

fore,  or  ^t  the  time  of  the  public  sale  of  nrr  ai>  k/i     a,,  a.,*  <u.#u-.  -^i-  r  r*i.* 

any  of  the  lands  of  the  United  SUtes,  en-  ^^^^«.f '  J^^^^L^*^^^  rebefof  the 
ter^intoanycontract,bargain,agreeient  Jf^U^d^^a^ed^^  ^"^ 

or  secret  understanding  with  any  other  ^  enmUe,  deceased. 

person-  or  persons,  proposing  to   pur-  CHAP.  57.    An  Act  for  the  refief  ef 
chase  such  land,  to  pay  or  give  to  such  Marigny  D'Auterive. 
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CHAP.  68.    An  Act  fbftka  relief  of  the  complete  an  agmffate  quantity   equal 

Mayor  Uid  City^  CouncU  of  Balti-  to  one  half  of  five  section*  in  width,  on 

looFe,  each^tflile  of  sirfd  extended  Canal. 

CHAP.  59.    An  Act  amending  and  sup-  '     Approved  April  2, 1830. 

Slementary  to  the  act  to  aid  the  phap  <;/»     a»  a^«       l- 

itate   of  bhio  in  extending    the  ^^LfVj.  ^n  Act  making  appropna- 

Miami  Canal  from  Dayton  uTLake  i^TiL^^  A^TIT"  ci?^T^ 

Erie,  and  to  grant  a  quantity  of  land  ""  ^""^^""^  ^'^•^  ^'*^*"  TreaUeg. 

to  said  State,  to  aid  m  the  construe-  CHAP.  61.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

tion  of  the  Canals  authorized  by  ^®  \^g^^  representatives  of  Jean 

law,  and  for  making  donations  of  Baptiste  Couture.                                  i. 

land  to  certain  persons  in  Arkansas  CHAP.  62.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  J. 

Territory.  W.   Hollister  and   Company   and 

Skct.  1.    Be  it  atacted^by  the  Senate  George  Anderson. 

and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Urn-  CHAP.  63.    An  Act  for  the  reUef  of 

ted  States  of  America  in  Congress  assem-  Captain  John  Burn]^m. 

Werf,  That  so  much  ofthe  act,  approved  r-HAPii^      A»A*r*u        ii.^< 

May  twentyfourth,  one  thousand  eight  ^**AP.  64.    An  Act  for  the  reUef  of 

hundred  and  twentyeight,  enUUed  *An  ^^°^  Rodriguez. 

Act  to  aid  the  State  of  Ohio  in  extend-  CHAP.  65.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

ing  the  Miami  Canal  from  Dayton  to  Thomas  Shiverick. 

Lake  Erie,  and  to  grant  a  quantity  of  CHAP.  66.    An  Act  for  the  reUef  of 

land  to  said  State,  to  aid  in  the  con-  Hubert  La  Croix. 

struction  of  the  Canals  authorized  by  r«MAP    c»      a      a  i  x^   ^i.        i-  ^    /. 

law,  and  for  making  donations  of  land  CHAP.  67.    An  Act  for  the  rehef  of 

to  certain  persons  m  Arkansas  Terri-  IVJ^Iaa'  i  ^  toon 

tory,'  as  provides  that  the  extension  of  Approved  April  7, 1880. 

the  Miami   Canal  shall  be  completed  CHAP.  68.    An  Act  authorizing  the  ap- 

within  twenty  years,  or  that  the  State  pointment  of  an  additions  Briga^ 

shall  be   bound   to  pay  to  the  United  ^^r  Greneral  for  the  Territory  at 

States  the  amount  ofany  land  previously  Arkansas. 

sold,  be,  and  the  same  IS  hereby,  repeal.  CHAP.  69.    An  Act  authorizimr  the 

ed '.  Provtded/rhsLi  if  the  State  of  Ohio  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  torefund 

shaU  apply  the  said  lands,  or  the  pro-  %,  sum  of  money,  now  in  the  Treaa- 

ceeds  of  the  sales,  or  auy  part  thereof,  ury,  to  Charles  Henry  HaU. 
to  any  other  use  whatever,  than  in  the 

extension  of  the  MiaiM  Canal,  before  CHAP.  70.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

the  same  shall  have  been  completed,  the  ^^  Mercantile  Insurance  Compa- 

said  ffrant,  for  all  lands   unsold,  shall  ^Jt  i^  Salem,  Massachusetts, 

thereby  become  null  and  void,  and  the  CHAP.  71.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

said  State  of  Ohio  shall  become  liable  Peter  and  John  S.  Crary  and  Com- 

and  bound  to  pay  to  the  United  S^frtes^  pany,  of  New  York,  and  of  Allen. 

the  amount  for  which  said  land,  or  any  Reynolds, 

part  thereof,  may  have  been  sold,  de-  Approved  April  15, 1830. 

ducting  the  expenses  incurred  in  selling  r<n-AP  -ro      a     a  *       u-        jjx-       1 

the  same  :   A^  provided  also,  That  ft  ^^^^'  ^^'  .  jt"  ^f  °J?*"?g  additionaj^ 

shall  be  lawful  for  the  Legislature  of  '  appropriaUons  for  the  imorovemen'" 

said  State  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  ^^eitMm  Harbors,  and  fer  rwDov; 

the  land  so  granteJ,  either  in  extending  "*!  obstiuctoons  at  the  mouths  of 

the  said  Miami  CaAal  from  Dayton  to  ?*'*"''  a-ITJ^'^a  ^I  ^V^^?^ 

Lake  Erie,  or  in  the  construcUon  t)f  a  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty. 

rail  road,  from  the  termination  of  the  CHAP.  73.    An  Act  to  amend  an  act, 

said  Canal,  at  Dayton,  towards  the  said  enUUed  '  An  Act  to  extend  the 

^^**      A      /.jr.-,  *"^*  ^°'  locating  Virginia  Military 

Sect.  2.    And  be  tt  further  enacted.  Land  Warrants,  and  retiimin    s  r- 

That  whenever  the  line  of  the  said  Canal  veys  thereon,  to  the  General       nd 

to  be  extended  as  aforesaid,  from  Davton  Qmce,'  approved  the  twenUeth  day 

to  the  Maamee  River,  at  the  mouth  of  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 

Auglaize,  shall  pass  over  land  sold  by  dred  and  twentvsix. 
the  United  States,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 

the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  )o-  Sxct.  1.    Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sen," 

cato  other  lands  in  lien  of  the  land  so  ate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 

sold :  Provided,  Such  location  shall  not  United  States  of  America  in   Congress 

exceed  the  number  of  acres  necessary  to  assembled,  That  the  officers  and  soldiers 

19 
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of  the  Virginia  Liiie,oii  tlM  CoatiAeaUl  or  pwroli— •  of  tW  ftittot^  of  tbe  pab- 

Establi^iment,  their  hetre  or  •Mmgnm,  Uo  4ebl,  aft  moh  tiiiieo  «•  the  otiio  of 

entitled  to  boiintj  land  within  tha  tract  the  Treasorj  will  beet  adnut. 

of  country  reeerred  by  the  flate  of  Vir-  Sbct.  8.    Jind  U  it  Jmriker  mmtirdf 

ginia,  between  the  Little  Miami  and  That  wheneyer,  im  any  yeac,  them  ahall 

Sciota  Riyers,  shall  be  allowed  nntil  the  be  a  ■urplos  in  the  Sinking  Fund  b^ond 

first  day  of  jannaryf^e  thousand  eight  the  amount  of  intereat  nita  principal  of 

hundred  and  thirtjwo,  to  obtain  war-  the  debt  which  may  be  actually  doa  and 

rants,  subject^  howeyer.  to  the  condi-  payable  by  the  United  8taiaa,  in  aodi 

tionSy  restrictions,  and  Udkitationa,*  re-  year,  in  conformity  with  their  eoga^ 

lating  to  locations,  snryeys,  and  patents  ments,  it  shall  be  lawful  lor  the  CoBuma* 

contained  in  the  act  of  which  this  seo-  sioners  of  the  Sinking  Food  to  apply 

tion  is  an  amendment.  such  surplus  to  the  purchaaa  of  any  por- 

Sect.  2.    And  U  it  further  enmetedf  tion  of  the  public  debt,  at  auoh  rates  aa. 

That  no  location  shall  be  made  by  yirtoa  in  their  opinion,  may  be  adyanfageous 

of  any  warrant  obtained  after  the  said  to  the  Umted  States;  any&ing  in  any 

first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  act  of  Congress  to  the  Oontrary  Bot> 

hundred  md  thirtytwo ;  and  no  patent  withstanding. 

shall  issue  in  conseouenca  of  any  war-  Bxct.  3.    And  be  it  fmriher  cwartcid^ 

rant  obtained  after  that  time.    And  that  That  the  fourth  and  fiftb  aecCiona  of  die 

the  second  proyiso,  inserted  in  the  first  act,  entitled  <  An  Act  to  proride  fi>r  the 

section  of  tne  aboye  recited  act,  except  redemption  of  the  public  debt,'  approyed 

only  that  part  thereof  which  requires '  a  on   the  third  of  March,  ona   thousand 

certificate  of  the  Register  of  the  Land  eight  hundred  and  seyentoen,  aro  here- 

offiee  of  Virgfaiia,  tlut  no  warrant  has  by  repealed. 

issued  from  the  said  Land  Ofioe  t>r  the  Saor.  4.    And  ht  it  futtker  emaetei. 

same  seryicos,'  be,  and  th»saaM  ia  here-  That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 

by,  repeaM.  dollars,  being  the  balance  c^  (ha  snma 

heretofore  appropxiated  for  the  ezpenaea 

CHAP.  74.    An  Act  to  regulate  and  of  taking  the  next  Census,  and  which 

^  the  compensation  of  Die  Clerks  will  notbe  required  for  that  purpoae,  be, 

'  inthe  Depi^tmentof  State.  taid  the  same  is  hereby  directed  to  be 

CHAP.  75.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  paaeed  to  the  surplus  fund  upon  the  Ijrt 

Gabriel  Godfrey  and  John  Baptiste    2*7/^,  *J^«  7f."  ^«  H'^T'i  ^"^ 
Beaufrand  hundred  and  thirty^  any  law  to  the  con- 

^^  trary  notwilhstanding. 

CHAP.  76.    An  Act  for  tha  raUaf  of  ,» 

Arond  Rotgars,  of  Misaonri.  CHAP.  79.    An  Act  to  extend  the  time 

^    .^      ^       -       _      ,         „  ^    „  for  commencing  the  improyement 

CHAP.  77.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  ^        of  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee 
Luther  Chapin.  River. 

Approved  Aprfl  93, 1890. 

C:iAP,  78.    An  Act  to  «thorix*  th.   «HAjf-  », .  *»  Ac*  fe[  «*«  J«K*frf 
CommiMionen    of    the    Sinking  SS  ^'*2"  ""^  ""J^S*  **  *1 

Fund  to  redeem  the  pOblic  debt  oT  T^^J,"'  ®  r  w*°  ^^  ^""^  '^ 

the  Ushed  State..  •  the  Sloop  of  W«i  Hornet. 

8ccT.  I,    BeU  wnueted  by  th^  Sen-       Sxct.  1.    Be  it  enaeted  ky  tke  Sem- 
Me  and   Hmue   ef  Rtfreeentativee   of  nte  and   Beuse   qf  RmesentatiDee  ^ 


tA0  XhiiUd  Statee  ef  America  m  Con-  ike  United  States  cf  America  in  C^m- 
gtese  aeeembledf  That  whenaver  in  4he  gTe$s  assembled.  That  the  widows,  if  any 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  such  there  be,  and  in  casa  there  be  no 
the  state  of  the  Treasury  will  admit  of  widow,  the  child  or  ahildren;  and  if 
the  application  of  a  greater  sum  than  there  be  no  child,  then  Uie  parent  or  pa- 
ten millions  of  dollars  in  any  one  year,  rents;  and  if  there  be  no  parent,  then 
to  the  payment  of  interest  and  charges,  the  brothes«i  and  niters  of  tha  officata, 
and  to  the  reimbursement  or  purchase  of  aaamen  and  marines,  who  ware  in  the 
tho  principal  of  tha  i>ubHc  debt,  it  shall  aeryiwc  of  the  United  States  a«d  loot  ia 
be  lawful  fol-  him,  with  the  approbation  the  United  Statea*  Sloop  of  War  Hornet, 
of  the  President  of  Che  United  SUtes,  to  ahall  be  entitled  to«and  raeeiro,  out  et 
cause  such  surplus  to  be  placed  at  the  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not  other- 
disposal  of  the  Commissioners  of  th*  wise  appropriated,  a  sum  e<|Dai  to  six 
Sinking  Fund,  and  the  same  shall  be  montfaa*  pay  of  their  respaotiyedeceaaed 
applied  by  them  to  the  raimiinrsemant  jelativaa,  afosasaid,  in  addition  to  the 
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pay  <hw  to  tfao  laid  deoMMd,  on  Uie  CHAF.  87.  An  Aot  to  antliorise  theap- 

tenth  daj  o€  September  last,  up  t»  which  pointment  of  a  Marshal  fbrtbe  Nortn- 

day  the  arr^ara  of  pay  dae  the  deceased  ern  Dutriot  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

shall  be  allowed  and  paid  by  the  account-  m(k 

mg  officers  of  the  Nayy  Department.  CHAP.  8g>^  An  Act  to  amend  an  act, 

entitled  *  An  Act  for  the  benefit  of 

CHAP.  81.    An  Act  for  the  reKef  of  the  ipcorporaM  Kentucky  Aaylura 

the  President,  Directors  and  Com-  for  teaching  thA  Deaf  ijnd  Dumb, 

pany  of  the  Bank  of  ChilKcothe.  Vid  to  ejtend  the  Ume  for  selling 

'^    ^  V)e  land^anted  by  said  act. 

CHAP.  82.    An  Act  for  the  benefit  of  orrA-n  on    a      a  ^  ^     t.          av     • 

Daniel  McDuff.  ^^^?-  ?p.-  An  Act  to  change  the  time 

of  holdmg  the  Court  of  the  United 

CHAP.  83.  An  Act  to  refund  th&moia-  States  for  the  District  of  Mississippi, 

tjr  of  the  foifeiture  upon  the  Schoo-  '^  ^^^  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Umted 

ner  Volant.  States  in  the  District  of  Ohio. 

Approved  April  24, 1830.     .  ^jj^p  ^   ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

CHAP.  84.    An  Act  for  the  re-appro-  >ng  the  powers  of  the  Judges  of  the 

priation  of  certain  unexpended  bal-  Superior  Court  of  the  Territory  of 

ances  of  former  appropriations.  Arkansas,  under  the  aCt  of  the  twen- 

Approved  April  30, 1830.  tysixth  day  of  May,  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and  twentyfour  and 
CHAP.  85.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of         for  fther  purposes. 
Charles  Wilkes,  Junior. 

Sect.  1.    Be  it  enacted  by  ^  Senate 

CHAP.  86.    An  Act  to  authorize  the  and  House  cf  Representatwes  of  the  Urd- 

Registers  of  the  several  Land  Offi-  ted  States  of  Amtftica  in  Congress  as- 

ces  in  Louisiana,  to  receive  entries  semhled^  That  the  act,  approved  on  the 

of  lands  in  certain  cases  and  give  twentysixth  day  of  May,  one  thousand 

to  the  purchasers  thereof  certifi"*  eiffht  hundred  and  twentyfour,  entitled 

cates  for  the  same.  ,  '  An  Act  to  enable  claimants  to  lands 

within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Missou- 
Sect.  1 .    Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  ri  and  Territory  of  Arkansas,  to  institute 
4md    House   of  Representatives  of  the  proceedings  to  try  the  validity  of  their 
Vfdted  States  of  America  in   Congress  claims,'  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  contin- 
tusemUedf  That  in  all  cases  where  per-  ued  in  force,  so  far  as  the  said  act  relates 
sons  have  purchased  lifl^s  of  the  United  to  the  claims  within  the  Territory  of 
States  within  the  StateW  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  until  the  first  day  of  July ,  one 
have  paid  in  full  therefor,  and  who  have  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  one, 
faUed  or  omitted  to  enter  the  same,  the  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  tlie  Court  in 
Register  of  the  Land  Office  of  the  Die-  Arkansas,  naving  cognizance  of  claims 
trict  in  which  the  land  was  purchased  under  the  said  act,  to  proceed  by  bills  of 
shall,  on  presentation  of  the  original  re-  review,  filed  or  to  be  filed  in  the  said 
ceiptof  the  Receiver  of  said  District  by  Court,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
the  original  purchaser  or  purchasers  of  for  the  purpose  of  revising  all  6r  any  of 
the  land,  his,  her  or  their  heirs,  cause  an  the  decrees  of  the  said  U^urt  in  cases 
entry  thereof  to  be  made,  and  give  to  wherein  it  shall  appear  to  the  said  Court 
faim,heTortheinacertificateforthesame,  or  b^  alleged  in  such  bills  of  review 
•pecifyin^  the  time  when  the  land  was  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  was  as- 
purchased,  upon  which  a  patent  shall  be  sumed,  in  anv  case,  on  any  forged  war- 
issued  as  in  other  cases  :  Provided-lkoW'  r^t,  concession,  giant,  order  of  survey 
ever.  That  if,  in  the  intermediate  time  or  other  evidence  of  title ;  and  in  every 
between  the  purchase  and  presentation  case  wherein  it  shall  appear  to  the  said 
of  the  said  receipt,  anv  of  the  said  lands  Court,  on  the  prosecution  of  any  such 
shall  have  been  paid  for  and  entered  by  bill  of  review,  that  such  warrant,  con- 
any  other  person  or  persons,  ifrnorant  of  cession,  grant,  order  of  survey,  or  other 
the  former  purchase,  the  said  Register  evidence  of  title,  is  a  forgery^  it  shall 
shall  not  enter  the  same  lands,  but  may  be  lawful,  and  the  said  Court  is  hereby 
permit  the  partv  to  enter  other  lands  in  authorize  to  proceed,  by  further  order 
lieu  thereof,  of  equal  ouantitv,  within  and  decree,  to  reverse  and  annul  anv 
the  same  District,  which  mavbe  subject  prior  decree  or  adjudication  upon  such 
to  entrv,  and  shallgiye  him,  ner  or  them  jclaim ;  and  thereupon  such  prior  decree 
s.  certificate  therefor,  upon  which  a  pa-  or  adjuditation  shall  be  deemed  and  held 
tent  shall  issue  as  in  other  oases.  in  all  places  whatever  to  be  null  and  void 
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to  all  intents  and  pnrpoMs.    And  the  Skct.  6.    And  he  it  Jkrtker  emattei^ 

■aid  Court  shalP  proceed  on  such  bills  That  the  President  of  the  United  Blates 

of  review,  by  such  rules  of  practiee  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  empjoj^on  behalf 

regulations  as  they  may  a^pt,  for  the  of  the  United  States,  sucn  coonael  oa 

execution  of  the  powers  vested  or  con-  their  part,  in  the  Territory  of  Arkuisis 

firmed  in  them  by  this  act.  or  elsewhere,  to  be  associated  for  that 

Sect.  2.    And  he  it  htriker  enacted^  purpose  with  the  District  Attorney  el 

That  no  entries  of  land  in  any  of  the  the  same  Territory  as  he  may  deem  the 

land  offices  in  Arkansas^pder  any  of  interests  of  the  United  Statee  may  re- 

i]ie  provisions  of  the  saJOTBct,  shair  be  quire,  in  the  prosecution  of  such  lulls  of 

made,  until  the  furthet  direction  of  Con-  review  before  the  said  Coart. 

gress.  SicT.  7.    And  he  it  further  emmetei, 

Sr.cT.  3.     And  be  it  further  enacted  ^  That  in  all  cases  the  party  against  wham 

That  no  patent  shall  be  issued  for  landp  the  ji^gment  or  decree  ot*  the  said  Coart 

under  any  decree  of  the  said  Court,  Vk  may  be  finally  ^iven,  shall  be  entitled 

any  case  in  which  the  original  warrant,  to  an  aopeal,  within  one  year  Scam  the 

conce89ion,grantororderof  survey,  has  time  or  its  rendition,  to  the  Supreme 

been  withdrawn  from  the  files  of  the  said  Court  of  the  United  Statv,  which  Court 

Court  unless  the  person  or  pei  sons  claim-  shall  have  power  to  review  the  decisioa 

ing  such  patent  shall  first  produce  and  of  the  Court  below,  both  on  the  law  and 

deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  the  facts  *,  and  the  Court  in  Arkansas 

of  the  General  Land  Office  the  original  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  required  to 

warrant,  concession,  grant  or  order  of  spread  upon  the  record  tha  whole  tci^ 

survey, on  which  such  decree  was  found-  mony, together  with  the  reasons  for  their 

ed,  and  on  which  the  said  Court  took  ju-  decision  m  each  case,  and  to  transmit  to 

risdiction  under  the  said  act ;  and  no  pa-  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

tent  shall  be  issued  until  the  further  or-  the  same,  together   with  the   original 

der  of  Congress,  in  any  case,  under  the  warrant,  concession,  grant,  order  otsor- 

■aid  act,  until  it  shall  satisfactorily  ap-  yey  or  other  evidence  of  title, 

pear  to  the  Commissioner  ofthe  General  .    Sect.  8.    And  be  it  fitrtktt  enmttedf 

Land  Office  that  the  warrant,  conces-  That  each  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 

sion,  grant  or  order  of  survey,  on  which  Court  of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas-ahall, 

any  lands  are  claimed,  under  any  decree  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 

of  the  said  Court,  was  in  fact,  made  or  imposed  by  this  act,  be  allowed  at  the 

issued  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum 

person  or  persons  purporting  to  have  in  addition  to  their  salary  as  Judges  of  - 

made  or  issued  the  same,  or  unless  the  the  Superior  C<vrt  for  the  TerritDry  of 

said  warrant,  concession,  grant  or  order  Arkansas,  which  shall  be  in  iiill  i<»  their 

of  survey  shall  have  been  determined  services,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in 

by  the  said  Court,  on  the  hearing  of  a  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 

bill  of  review,  to  be  irenuine.            '  __  ^^  ^^      .      .               , 

Sect.  4.    And  he  it  further  enacted,  CHAP.  91.    An  Act  supnlementaTT  to 

That  no  entry,  survey,  or  patent,  shaU,  !*»«  "^t,  entitled  <  A n  Axt  to  anther- 

at  any  time  hereafter,  be  made  or  issued  »"  ^®  citizens  of  the  Territories  of 

under  the  said  act,  except  in  the  name  "   Arkansas  and  Florida   to  elect  their 

of  the  original  party  to  any  such  decree,  ,  officers,  and  for  other  purposes, 

and  on  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sect.  I.     Beit  emtcted  hy  the  Semate 

officers,  respectively,  that  ^e  party  ap-  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Vni- 

plying  is  such  original  party,  or  is  duty  ted  States  of  America  in  Cbngress  assem- 

authorized  by  such  original  party,  or  his  bled.  That  in  case  any  vacancy  has  oc- 

heirs  to  moke,  receive,  or  require  suifh  currSd;  or  shall  occur  in  any  office  to 

entry,  patent  or  survey.  which  any  person  has  been  or  shall  be 

Skct.  5.     And  be  it  further  enacted j  elected  by  the  citizens  of  Arkansas,  un- 

That  in  all  cases  in  which  the  said  Court  der  the  provisions  -of  the  act  to  which 

shall,  by  decree  or  adjudication,  under  this  is  a  supplement,  either  by  a  refusal 

this  act,  review  and  annul  any  prior  de-  to  accept  the  same,  or  by  death,  resig- 

cree  or  adjudication  therein,  any  lands  nation  or  otherwise,  the  Uovemoroftbe 

which  may  have  been  heretofore  en-  said  Territory  is  hereby  authorized  and 

tered,  under  any  such  prior  decree  or  required  to  supply  such  vacancy,  until 

adjudication,  shall  thereafter  be  subject  tiie  next  general  election.    And  in  case 
to  sale  or  entry  as  other  public  lands  of    any  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  offices  bf 

the  United  States  may  be.  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Auditor  or  Tre«&r 
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vurer  for  the  Mid  Tefritory,  either  by  a  sion  of  orimiaali  and  the  puniehment  of 

reftisal  to  accept  the  same  or  by  death,  Crimea  and  miidemeai^on/  pitted  by 

resignation  or  otherwise,  the  Groyernor  said  L^mslatiye  Council  the  fifteenth 

thereof  is  hereby  authorixed  and  require  day  of  Nqrember,  eighteen    hundred 

ed  to  supply  such   yaeancy  until  the  and  twentynine,  he,  and  the  same  are 

next  meeting  of  the  Legislature.  hereby,  annulled. 

Approved  May  ti,  1830.  Approyed  May  14, 1880. 

CHAP.  92.    An  Act  to  authorize  the  CHAP.  97.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

reconyeyance  of  a  lot  of  landtothe  sundry  JReyolutionary  and   other 

Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City  Officerirind  Soldiers,  and  for  other 

of  New  York.  purposes. 

Whereas  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  CHAP.  98.    An  Act  to  establish  a  Port 

the  City  of  New  York,  on  the  ^ih  of  of  Delivery  at  Delaware  City. 

May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  #HAP.  99.    An  Act  making  appropri- 

eight,  did  convey  to  the  United  States  ations  to  carry  into  efiect  the  Trea- 

a  lot  of  land  at  the  foot  of  Hubert  ty  of  Butte  des  Mortes. 

street,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  call-  .«-««      ^       . 

ed  the  North  Battery, '  so  long  as  the  CHAP.  100.    An  Act  for  the  reUef  of 

same  should  be  used  and  applied  to  the  "»«    City  Council  of  Charleston, 

defence  and  safety  of  the  Port  of  New  South  Carolina. 

York,  and  no  longer.'  CHAP.  101.    An  Act  to  reduce  the 

Sect.  1 .    BeU  ther^e  enacted  by  the  duties  on  Coffee,  Tea  and  Cocoa. 

5~f  r^^^''  3a  '^^^'^^  Sect.  1.    Be  U  enacted  by  the  SenaU 
€f  the  UmUd  ^es  cf  Amtnca  tn  Con-  ^^    jjtmee    of  Repreeentaives  of  the 
^^MOMemiZei,  that  whenever  the  Pres-  ^j^^  states  of  America  in   Congreee 
ident  of  the  United  States  shall  deter-  aseenMed,  That  from  and  after  thethirw 
mine  that  the  said  lot  is  no  longer  use-  ^  ^^  ^    of  December,  one  thousand 
fol  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  he  be,  <^^  hundfed  and  thirty,  the  duty  on 
nnd  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  cause  Coffee  shall  be  two  cents  per  pound,  and 
the  same  to  be  reconveyed  to  the  Mayor  |^„  ^^  after  the  thirtyfirst^ay  of  De- 
and  Corporation  ofNew  York,  the  works  ©ember,  one   thousand  eight  hundred 
thereon  to  be  dismantled  and  the  mate-  ^^i  thirtyone,  the  duty  on  Coffee  shall 
rials  thereof  to  be  disposed  of  m  such  ^  ^^^  ^^^^           ^^^i   ^^  „^  ^^^ 
manner  as,  m  his  judgment,  the  public  ^^  ^^^  ^ J  ^^^  ^^  thirtyfirst  day  of 
interest  may  require.  December,  one  thousand  eiiht  hundred 
CHAP.  93.    An  Act  for  the  reUef  of  wid   thirty,  the  duty  on  Cocoa   shall 
the  legal  representatives  of  Richard  ^  one  cent  per  pound  and  no  more. 
£ppe8.  And  that  from  ana  after  the  thirtyfirst  of 
^M  AUftj      A      A4r*urrr  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
CHAP.  94.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  and  thirtyone,  the  following  rates  of  du- 
James  Abbott.               ■  ^  ^j  ^^  ^t^er  shall  be  levied  and  ool- 
Approved  May  10, 1830.  looted  on  Teas  imported  from  China,  ot 
CHAP.  95.    An  Act  to  alter  tiie  Bridge  other  place  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
and  Draws  across  the  Potomac,  frtmi  Hope,  and  in  vessels  of  the   United 
Washington  City  to  Alexandria.  States,  to  wit :    Imperial,  Gunpowder 
^M  A «  ft/«      A     A  ^  ^      14.     au   !•        c  and  €k>mee^wentyfive  cents  per  pound ; 
CHAP.  96.    An  Act  to  alter  the  time  of  Hyson  andToungilyson,  eighteen  centa 
holding  tlie  WBWons  of  the  Legisla-  -J     ^^    jj     »,  gjj^  ^d  other  Green 
tive  Cbunctl  of  the  Territory  of  ftai;  twelve  cents  per  pound;    Sou- 
^'°"*'*-  chong  and  other  Black  Teas,  except 
SxcT.  1.    Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  Bohea,  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  Bohea 
cm4  House  of  Representatives    qf  the  four  cents  per  pound ;  and  on  Teas  im- 
Vniled  Aates  of  America  in  Congress  ported  from  any  other  place,  or  in  ves* 
asssmbledf  That  the  Legislative  Council  sels  other  than  those  of  the    United 
•f  the  Territory  of  Flocida  sfafll  com-  States,  the  following  rates,  to  wit:  Im- 
BMnce  ite  session  on  the  first  Monday  in  perial.  Gunpowder  and  Gomee,  thirty- 
January  in  each  year,  instead  of  the  se-  seven  cents  ;  Hyson  and  Young  Hyson, 
cond  Mqnday  in  October,^  as  now  direct-  twentyseven  cents;    Hyson  Skin  and 
ed  by  law.  other  Green  Teas,  twenty  cento  ;  Son- 
.  SxcT.  3.    And  be  it  further  enacted,  chong  and  other  Black  Teas,  except 
That  the  first  and  third  sections  of  an  Bohea,  eighteen  cento ;  and  Bohea,  six 
act  '  to  amend  an  act  for  the  apprehen-  cento  per  pound. 

19* 
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SxcT.  S.    ^nd  be  it  furiktr  tnacUd,  CHAP.  106.    An  Aet  to  quiet  the  titlev 

That  Tea,  Cocoa  and  Coffee,  which  have  of  certain  poruhasen  of  Liainfa  be- 

been,  or  which  ehall  be  hereaflar,  put  tween  the  linea  of  Ludlow  and  Bo^ 

into  the  Ciutom  House  storea,  under  the  erts,  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 

bond  of  tJbe  importer, i^wUcl^^  ^          J.    Be  it  enacUd  by  tJu  Sen- 

main  under  »''% «<'°^»  "^ .*^«  Pr?P*/-!f:  ate  and  H(m»e  of  Representadre,  .f  Ac 

ficer  of  the  <=>^"».  «"  '''•J^/yA"^  VnUed   States  of  JtLrica   in  OnTgres, 

r  %:  emb  rf  o::'tl^,l'f  ±      United  State,  be.  .nd  he  i,  hereby  j^ 

Bhall  be  '•"''J";' ^  "»  ^e'^'/J^^^  the  VIriiia  MUitarjr  Claimanto  of  tands 

rf-lhe  »me  were  mpotted,  reeMcUTely,  .jtuatef  between  tie  two  Une«  in  the 

after  the  nid  t*"^''"*  ^7  °f,£«=«^  State   of  Ohio,  commonly  caUed  Lnd- 

ber,  one  ^'^^'^^.''e^^^l'^^'^f  ^  low's  and  Roberta-  lines,  aid  south  of  the 

aV,"ot''Lt«rf "  ght\^d^'d  Greenville  treatv  line,' located  prior  to 

herein    contained  snail    oe    consimea         j  *      i       *u  /»•_?*        •u-^- 

Hcreiii    ^wM  -,K^„  *u-»    and  twelve,  the  gum  of  sixtjtwo  thon- 

Ly  on  Se*^  STe'afc<^r  ^d  Cofi^:    -1  f-  ^Jndred  and  fifteenW^ 
*V*Y,  y  T|  '  twentyfive  cents,  with  interest  thereon 

Cnip' rrt  n  Act  to  amend  an  act,    fromie  fourth  of  March,  eighteen  bun- 

entitled,  ^  An  Act  to  regulate  the  ^^  ^^  ^T^''^^^^^''C^^.^'        J^t 

pracUce  in  the  CourUof  Die  United  ^^^F^^  «;V^  Pf »^  J  ^""^^  ^*  "^f^^  '^ 

State.,fortheDistrictofLouisiana.'  "^^^^  «udlands  were TiQued, exclu«« 

Sect.  1.     Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  of  improyements,  under  the  act  of  O*- 

and  House    of   RepresenUUhes  of  the  F*"?/''V*^5^  '  ^"r  ^^^ V^f  ^^')^  ^r 

JZtcd  States  of  Jnurica  in  Congress  President  of  the  United  States  to  enter 

as^led,  That  the  mode  of  proceeding  J^t^^  certain  negotiaUon.  reWe  to  Uie 

Td^wing  and  empanneUii^  juries  iS  ]^^^  located  under  Virginia   Mihtaiy 

the  Couit/of  the  Uiited  States  for  the  ^^^t^^T^jt^'^y'^^.^vf^QL?^^!^  ' 

LouUiana  DUtricts,  shaUbe  the  same  a.  "^^^^^TnJ^l'^i?.^^ 

is  now  provided  by  law  in  the  District  Prov^^^d  howeter,  That  before  the  pa^ 

Courts  oV  the  State  of  Louisiana ;   and  ^^?^  ^^  ^^  ««>»»  ^»^«  V^^  S     T^^  Z 

that   the    Judge  of  the  United   States  claimants  shall  relmauwh    by   deed  ^ 

CourU  in  sail  District  be^  and  he   is  ^^^^s,    to  the  Unite  J  SUtes,    m  such 

hereby  authorized,  by  rule,  to  adopt  any  ?^^T,,^  ^^/^^^^     •^'^  J"^ 

amendment  that  iLky  hereker  be  madi  '^Z^!^\  ^'^  ^J^J V.° .?  A^jfJ^^ 

to  the  Uws  of  the  said  State,  prescribing  ^.^f  J/ 2'    -^  f*  tt  further  rn«W, 

the  quaUficationofjurors,aJid  providing  Tha^  the  payments  afore«iid    shall  be 

for  drawing  and  empannilling  jurie.  ™^«  ^  ^»f  ««;^<»  ^  the  said  clauimants. 

Sect.  2     ^nd  be  U  furtSr  enacted,  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  re- 

That    ail  the  duUes  prescribed  by  the  "PecUve  tractBof  land,  made  under  the 

laws  of   the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  be  above  rented  act  of  Congrew. 

performed  by  the  Sheriff,  in  relation  to  ^^^y    ^^    ^j^^  ^^^  ^           i^  ^ 

the  drawing  and  Bummoning  of  iorors  ^^^  ^^^  settlement  of  Lknd  Claims 

shall  be  performed  bv  the  Marshals,  and  ^^  Florida, 
those  so  prescribed  for  the  Parish  Judge 

or  the  District  Judge  of  Uie  SUto  shall  gj.cT.  1.     Be  it  enac^  by  the  Senate 
be  performed  by  the  District  Judge  of  and    House  of  Representadoes    •/  the 
the  United  States.     And  that  the  duties  u^^^^   g^^  of  America  in   Congress 
so  prescribed  by  the  said  Slate  laws,  im^  assembUd,  That  aU  the  chums  and  titles 
<  posed  on  any  other  SUte  officer  shall  be  ^  i^^^  fijej  ij^fore  the  Register  and  Re- 
performed  by  such  householders  as  shall  ©eiver  of  tlae  Land  Office,  acting  a»Com- 
be  designated  by  the  said  Judge  of  the  missioners,  in  the  District  of  &Bt  Mori- 
District  Court  of  the  United  States       •  ^j^^  ^^^^j^^  ^i^^  quantity  contained  in  one 
CHAP.  103.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  league  scjuare,  which  have  been  decided 
Jonathan  Tavlor  and  the  represen-  ^qJ  recommended  for  confirmation,  con- 
tatives    of  James    Morrison    and  ^^^ed  in  the  reports,  abirtracts  and  opm- 
Charles  Wilkins.                               '  ions   of  said    Register  and    Receiver, 
Approved  May  20, 1830.  transmitted    to  the  Secretary    of  the 
CHAP.   104.    Aq^Act  to  incorporate  Treasury,  according  to  law,  and  referred 
the  Alexaddcia  Canal  Company.  by  him  to  Congress,  on  the  fimrteenth 
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day  of  Janatiy,  one  thousand  eight  hon-  States  to  the  said  lands  respectivelj,  and 
dred  and  thiitj,  he,  and  the  same  are  shall  not  be  construed  either  as  a  goar- 
hereby  confirmed,  with  the  exception  of  antee  of  any  such  titles  or  in  any  man- 
such  claims  as  were  confipned  by  the  ner  affecting  the  rights  of  other  persons 
Spanish  Government,  subsequent  to  the  to  the  same  lands.  •  ^ 

twentrfourth  of  January,  one  thousand        Sect.  7.    ,Snd  be  it  further  enacted^  C 

eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  which  shall  That  so  much  of  the  act  of  twentythiid  ^ 

be  re*exanrined  and  reported,  with  the  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

eyidenoe  by  the  Reg[ister  and  Receiver,  twentjeight  as  directed  that  the  selection 

before  the  next  session  of  Congress,  to  of  claimants  who  availed  themselves  of 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  laid  the  first  section  of  said  act  by  accepting 

before  Congress.  a  quantity  equal  to  one  league  square 

Sect.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  within  their  respective  grants,  which 
That  all  the  conflicting  Spanish  claims  confined  the  selection  to  sectional  lines, 
reported  in  obedience  to  the  fourth  sec-  shall  not  be  held  to  extend  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  tion  by  the  claimants  of  a  greater  quan- 
May  the  eighth,  one  thousand  eight  bun-  tity  than  a  section,  but  the  said  claimants 
dred  and  twentytwo  and  recommended  who  have,  or  may  hereafter  select,  un- 
for  confirmation  as  valid  titles,  be,  and  der  the  provisions  of  said  law,  any  quan- 
the  same  are  hereby,  confirmed,  so  far  tity  equal  to  the  amount  granted  in  bod- 
as  the  United  States  have  any  title  to  ies  larger  than  a  section  in  the  form  of 
the  same.  any  Spanish  survey,  or  plat  of  survey. 

Sect.  3.    And  he  it  further  enacted,  or  where  the  sections  are  broken  by  any' 

That  alPclaims  derived  from  the  foimer  river,  the  said  land  so  selected,  or  which 

British  Government,  contained  in  the  may  be  so 'selected,  is  hereby  confirmed 

reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  East  to  said  claimants ;  and  it  shall  be  the  du- 

Florida,  or  the  Register  and  Receiver,  ty  of  the  Surveyor  General  to  make  a 

acting  as  such,  who  did  not  avail  them-  survey  and  certificate  of  all  claims,  to 

selves  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  be-  return  the  same  to  the  Commissioner  of 

tween  Spain  and  England,  signed  at  Ver-  the  General  Land  Office,  and  thereupon 

sailles  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  one  a  patent  shall  issue  to  the  original  mn- 

thousand  ^ven  hundred   and   eighty-  tee  or  to  his  assignee,  if  the  land  has 

three,   by  leaving  said  Province,  but  been  sold  or  transferred  to  any  other 

who  remained  in  Die  same  and  became  person  or  to  the  legal  owner  by  purehase 

Spanish  subjects,  and  whose  titles  were  or  descent. 

approved  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  Sect.  8.  And  he  it  further  enaetedj 
have  been  recommended  for  confirmation  That  tl^  claimants  who  are  entitled  to 
by  said  Commissioners  or  Register  and  the  nrovisidns  of  that  act,  or  who  may 
Keceiver,  acting  as  such,  be,  and  the  avail  themselves  of  the  fi)regoing  pro- 
same  are  hereby,  confirmed.       ,  visions  of  this  act,  by  taking  a  quantity 

Sect.  4.    And  he  it  further  enacted^  equal  to  a  league  square,  in  lieu  of  the 

That  all  the  remaining  claims  which  whdle  grant,  shall  be,  and  they  are  here- 

have  been  presented  acco/ding  to  law,  hy^  Allowed  the  further  time  of  one  year 

and  not  finallv  acted  upon,  sh^l  be  ad-  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  execute 

judicated  and  finally  settled  upon  the  their  relinquishments  and  to  file  their  ac- 

same  conditions,  restrictions  and  limita-  ceptance  of  the  provisions  of  said  law.  * ' 

tions,  in  every  respect,  as  are  prescribed        bxcr.  9.    And  he  it  further  enacted,  ^ 

by  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  twen-  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Re^psters 

tythird  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hun-  and  Receivers  to  restore  to  the  daimanta 

dred  and  twentyeight,  entitled  ♦  An  Act  the  title  deeds  on  which  they  may  have 

supplementary  to  the  several  acts  pro-  fintdly  rejected  the  claims. 

▼xiing  for  the  settlement  and  confirma-  ^^^^  ^^^  '^    ^     ^    ^   distribuUon        *      • 

tion  of  private  land  claims  in  Florida.  '»-'**"*•  ■^"•:  't,"'^*"' *"      .^  *"o"imuwu« 

Sect.  5.    And  be  it  further  enacted,  of  certain  Books  therein  menUoned.  * 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Register        Sect.  1.    Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate 

aad  "Receiver  to  deliver  over  ali  papers  and  House   of   Ran-eseniative^  of  the 

relative  to  private  land  alaims  in  East  United  States  of  AMerica  in  Congress 

Florida  to   the   keeper   of  the    pilblic  assembled,  ThaMhe  copies  of  the  Diplo- 

archives.  matic  Correspond eij^e  of  the  American 

Sect.  6.    And  be  it  further  enacted,  jg.evoltttion,  published  in  pursuance  of  a       ^ 

That  all  confirmations  of  land  titles,  un-  resolution  of  Congress  of  twentyseventli 

der  this  act  shall  only  operate  as  a  relin-  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
quishihent  of  the  nght  of  the  United    eighteen,  which  hav^b^^n  or  may  here-< 
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alUr  h%  noMTt^  at  the  Dcptttmeiit  of  and  that  they  be  fiwwirded  ft«e  of 

State,  he  distribiited  and  dispoeed  of  in  tafe,  by  mau  to  the  Denons  heteby  *«- 

the  manner  following,  to  wit :  thorixed  to  leeeiYO  mem ;  or  detivered 

To  the  President  and  Vice  Pieaideot  to  the  order  of  mid  penooa  in  the  Gty 

of  the  United' States,  one  copj  each ;  to  of  Washing^ton. 

the  Heads  of  Department,  fiye  copies  SacT.  4.    Jnd  he  it  fmrtker  enaeudj 

eaoh;  to  the  Postmaster  General,  the  That,ofthecopiesofthcDipU>mnticCar- 

Ceminissiener  of  the  General  Land  Of>  respondence  of  the  Revolvtioii,  which 

fioe,  and  the  Superintendefit  of  the  Pa^  shiOl  remain  after  the  dietvibu^oB  afore- 

tent  Office,  one  copy  each;   to   eaoh  said,  one  copy  shall  be  distribnted  te 

Member  and  Delegate  of  the  present  each  new  Member  of  each   Congresi 

Gonrress,  one  copy ;  to  the  Library  of  succeedinflr  the  present,  ontil   all  the 

the  Senate,  five  copies ;  to  the  Library  of  copies  shall  have  l>een  distributed,  with 

the  Uonse  of  Representatiyes,  teneopies;  the  exception  of  twentyfiyc  which  shall 

to  the  Attorney  General,  the  Judges  of  be  retain^  for  the  labrary  of  Coogress. 

th,  8»!»e™  Court  .ndrflh^^  ^       p    ^     ^     ^^^  j.^,  the'teliefrf 

.  Territory,  for  the  public  library  of  the  CHAP.  109.    An  Act  to  confirm  the 

Stale  or  Territory,  one  copy;   to  the  claim  of  Isidore  Mo(ve,  of  Miasowi. 

SSi'SS^iJd  V^^lt^C^t  CHAP.  no.   An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

lege,  Historical  or  Antiquarian  Society  Nancy  Moore. 

and  Athenaum,  one  o<»y  ;  to  the  Sec-  cn^P.  111.    An  Act  for  the  refief  of 

retary,  one  copy  for  each  Amencan  Le-  p        „  p^^j^ 

gatkm  in  foreign  countries  -,  to  the  Sec-  *' 

retary  of  the  Nayy,  fiye  copies  for  the  CHAP.  112.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

Nayal  Commanders  on  different  stations;  Mounljoy  Bayly. 

and  to  eaoh  person  who  has  been  Pren^  ^^^.       .       /.       .        ■•/•<• 

Snt^the  Cnited  States,  one  copy.  CHAP.  113.  An  Act  for  the  rdief  of 

Sect.  «.  Jind  b€  it  fiirAer  muuted,  Lucy  M.  Lipscomb. 

That  efthe  edition  of  the  Jonrnahi  of  the  cHAP.  114.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

House,  ofdered  to"  be  printed  by  a  »so-  j^^  ^ .  ^  ^f  lUin^i^ 

lutaon  of  this  House  of  eighteenth  May  ^  ^    * 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-  CHAP.  115.    An  Act  for  die  ben^t  of 

*'8ix,  the  copies  be  distsibuted  in  manner  the  creditors  of  Bonnet  and  Blorte. 

following,  to  wit :                       *  ^  Approyed  May  26, 1830. 

Te  the  President  and  Vice  Pmsident  ^,,  .»  «<i^      a      a  «.  />     ^u       r  r^ 

of  the  United  States,  one  oopy  each;  to  CHAP.  116.    An  Act  for  the  reUef  of 

the  Heads  of  Department,  fiye  copies  ^^"^  Smith, 

each ;  to  eaoh  Member  and  Delegate  of  CHAP.  117.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

the  present  Congress,  <me  copy ;  to  the  Thomas  Wheatley. 

library  of  the  Senate  fiye  copies;  to  ^„^_   ,,o     *      a  *  r     *u        r  i^   r 

thelJbfajyoftheHouseofRepfesenta-  CHAP.  118.  An  Act  for  the  reUef  of 

tiyes,  ten  comes ;  to  the  Attorney  and  Henry  Williams. 

^''T?^J^^7^:a^^7^iU^  CHAP.  119.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

each  Geyetnor  of  a  SUte  or  Temtoiy,  jMnfta  Barnett 

for  the  public  Ubraiy  of  the  State  or  ^^^^  Barnett. 

Territory,  one  ocpy ;    to  the  MUitary  CHAP.  120.    An  Act  for  the  rehef  of 

Academy  at  West  Point,  and  to  each  in-  Joseph  Shaw. 

corporated  UniyeisHy,  College,  Histoti-  CHAP.  121.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

cal  or  Antiquarian  Society'and  Athen©-  ^^  jj^^  of  Baptiste  Le  Gendre. 

^  um,  one  copy ;  and  to  each  person  who  .      ^       ,         ,.  -  i. 

*  has  been  President  of  the  United  States,  CHAP.  122.    An  Act  for  the  rehef  of 

one  copy ;  and  that  the  residue  remain  Francois  Isidore  Tuilher. 

in  the  c48tody  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  CHAP.  123.  An  Act  for  the  reUef  of 

of  Representatiyes^  till  otherwise  order-  Peter  Gasney. 

ed  by  the  House.          -  CHAP.  124.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

Sbct.3.    AndH  ^fi^r^  TV^'  John  Cooper,  William    Saunders 

That  the  bodLs  hereby  directed  to  be,  ^^^  wmtlin  R.  Porter. 

distributed,  be   properly   prepared   for  ^      .             -    *. 

transmission,  under  the  direotlon  of  the  CHAP.  125.  An  Act  for  the  rehef  of 

Clerk  of  the  Bfixkt^  of  Representatiyes ;  Judah  Alden. 
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CHAP.  126.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  UmiUd  StaUs  of  Amwica  m  Canms0 
the  heirs  or  legal  representatives  of  atsembledf  That  all  the  claims  to  UAds 
Joseph  Falconer^  deceased.  reported  by  the  Register  and  Reoeirer 

CHAP.  127.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of   ?!L?lli^'^  ^  for  the  Dirtnct  of 

WUkins  TannehilL  Jj?^"?  ^'"'L^T'*' '°  ^-^  ^^.^ 

•«  #  Mississippi,  under  the  proTisions  of  the 

CHAP.  128.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of   act  of  Congress,  approved  on  the  twen- 

John  H.  Wendal,  a  Captain  in  the    tyfourth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight 

Revolutionary  War.  hundred  and  twentyeight,  entitled  *  An 

r^TiA-D    ion      A      A   A  r     «u       r  r    f   Act  supplementary  to  the  several  act* 
CHAP.  129     An  Act  for  the  relief  o'      rovid&ig  for  the"^  adjustment  of  land 

the  legal  representatives  of  James    Jiaimsin^the  SUte  o?  Missii*ippi,'  as 

Davenport,  deceased.  ^^^^^  on  any  order  of  survey,  riquette, 

CHAP.  130.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the    permission  to  settle,  or  othet  written 

heirs  of  Jean  Marie  Trahaud,  de-    evidence  of  claim  derived  from  the  Span^  , 

ceased.  ish  authorities  which  ought,  in  the  opin^ 

r^TiAT)    ^oi       A       A   ^  r     ^L       1-  r  r-   ion  ofthe  said  Register  and  Receiver,  to gt% 
^^^'  P\r  ^''-  ^*^^  ^""^  ^*  relief  of   |,e  confirmed,  and   which,  by  the  slud    ^ 

Michael  Lewis.  reports,  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  ^ 

CHAP,  132.    An  Act  for  the  rcUefof   Spanish  Government  prior  to  the  twen-  ^ 

Alexander  Fridge.  Ueth  of  December,  one  thousand  eight 

hundred  and  three,  and  the  land  claimed 
CHAP.   133.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of   to  have  been  cultivated  and  inhabited 

Captain  John  Woods.  on  or  before  that  day,  shall  be  confirmed 

CHAP.  134.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  jn  the  same  manner  as  if  the  tiUe  had 

the  heirs  of  John  TuiUier,  deceased.    ^«?  completed  :    Provided,  That  m  ^ 

such  claims,  where  the  plat  and  certin- 
CHAP.  135.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of   cate  of  survey,  made  prior  to  the  fif- 

Stephen  Olney.  teenth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight 

CHAP.  136.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  hundred  and  thirteen,  under  the  authori. 

John  Moffitt.  ^y  ^^  the  Spanish  Government,  ua  putj 

svanoe  of  such  claim,  has  not  been  &t\ 
CHAP.  137.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of   with  the  said  Register  and  Receiver^ 

Alexander  Montgomery,  John  H.    such  claim  shall  not  be  confirmed  to  any 

Watts  and  the  administrators  of  one  person  for  more  than  twelve  hun^ 

John  Wilson,  deceased.  dred  and  eighty  acres ;  and  that  for  all 

^TT*n  -foo  A  A  *  r  4U  ^'  c  c  the  Other  claims  comprised  in  the  re- 
CHAP.  138.     An  Act  for  the  relief  of       ^  ^  aforesaid,  anTwhich  ought,  ii^ 

WiUiam  Tipton.  ^1^^  opinion  of  the  Register  and  Receiv- 

CHAP.  139.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  er,  to  be  confirmed,  the  claimant  to  such 

General  Simon  Kenton.  land  shall  be  entitled  to  a  grant  therefor^ 

CHAP.  140.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  as  a  donation  not  to  exceed  twelve  hun- 

Alexander  Claxton.  dred  and  eighty  aeres  to  any  one  person : 

^"^jLVWil^d^rm^;^  '^'  *'^  "'^'^'  ^re^tlt'  oTtul^Vci^^i^f 
Jacob  Wilderman.  numbered  four  in  report  numbered  three; 

CHAP.  142.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  shall  not  be  confirmed  to  more  than 

Abraham  Brownson.  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  acres ;  and 

^rtk-n    1AO      A     A   4  r     A\.        ^'  c  c  all  the  Confirmations  oi  the  Said  inoom^ 

CHAP.  143     An  Act  for  the  relief  of  p,eu,tiUe.  and  mmU  of  donation.,  her.- 

Vmcentde  R.vafinoli,  and  others,  ty  provided  to  "he  made,  ehall  a^eimt. 

CHAP.  144.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  only  to  a  relincjuiahment  forever,  on  the  «   * 

Wallace  Hobinson,        ,  part  of  the  United  Stale*,  of  any  claim' 

CHAP.  145.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  *l»at.vertothe  tractof  landsoeonfiim- 
Ann  Brashears,  of  MissiBsippi.  ?"" «'  granted  vnthout  prejudice  to  tho 
'                   '^'^  interests  of  third  persons. 

CHAP.  146.  An  Act  to  confirm  certain        Sect.  2.    And  be  it  further  enacted, 

claims  to  lands  in  the  District  of  That  every  person  or  his  or  her  legal  rep« 

Jackson  Court  House,  in  the  State  resentatives  whose  claim  is  embraced  by 

of  Mississippi.  the  said  Register  and  Receiver  in  their 

reports,  numbers  five,  six  and  seven,  of 

Sect.  1.    Be  U  enacted  by  the  Seriate  actual  settlers,  or  their  le^  representa« 

amd   House   of  Repreeentatives  of  the  tives,  not  having  any  written  evidence 
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•f  claim^  thall,  whwe  it  appetn  bj  tk«  Ikhing  Ltnd  Offices  in  the  Diatziet  «•■( 

Mid  reports  that  the  land  claimed  or  set-  of  the  Island  of  New  Orleans.* 
tied  on  had  been  actually  inhabited  and 

cultivated  by  such  person  or  persons,  in  CHAP.  147.    An  Act  for  th«  moro  ef 

whose^  right  the  same  is  claimed,  on  or  fectual    collection  of    the  impost 

y       before*  the  fifieenth  dav  of  April,  one  duties, 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  be 

entitled  to  a  grant  for  the  Und  so  claim-  Sect.  1.    Be  it  emuUd  &y   the  Sm- 

ed  or  settled  on,  as  a  donation :  Fravi'  o^  t^nd  Hotut  qf  RqnrtsemUti9€s  ef  tkt 

dsdf  That  not  more  than  one  timet  shaU  United  Stafs  of  America  im    Comgnm 

be  granted  to  anj  one  person,  and  the  assembledf  That  the  President  of  the 

same  shall  not  exceed  six  hundred  and  United  States,  by  and  with  the  adiiee 

^      forty  acres,  to  include  his  or  her  im-  ui<l  consent  of  the  Senate,  is   hereby 

proTcments,  and  to  be  bounded  by  sec-  authoriied  to  appoint  an  additioul  sp- 

tioaal  or  divisional  lines ;   and  that  no  praiser  of  mercbandixe  for  the  port  of 

ii^ands  shall  be  thjis  gruited  which  are  New  York,  who  shall  take  aaimilar  osth 

«%claimed  or  reoognised  by  the  preceding  uid  have  like  power  and  compensatioB 

J    section.  and  perform  the  same  duties,  with  the 

*^      Sect.  3.    And  b^  it  fwrtktr  macttdt  appraisers  now  authorized  by  law  to  be 

^  That  every  person  or  his  or  her  legal  appointed  at  that  place. 

representatives,  oomprised  in  the  afore-  Sect.  2.    And  be  it  fiartker   atactad, 

said  reports  of  actual  settlers,  not  having  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 

any  written  evidence  of  claun,  who,  on  appoint,  not  exceeding   four   assislsnt 

the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  appraisers  in  New  York,  two  in  Phila- 

eight  hundred  and  nineteen  did,  as  ap-  deiphia  and  two  in  Boston,  who  shall  bt 

pears  by  those  reports,  actually  inhabit  practically  acquainted  with  the  quality 

and  cultivate  a  tract  of  land  in  the  said  u^d  value  of  some  one  or  more  of  the 

District,  not  claimed  ander  any  written  chief  articles  of  impOTtatioo,  subject  to 

«videnoe  of  title  legally  derived  from  appraisement,  to  be  employ  ed  in  apprais- 

the  French,  British  or  Spanish  Govern-  iug  goods  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  di- 

ments,  or  graafted  as  a  donation,  shall  be  rected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

entitled  to  becosBe  the  purchaser  of  the  &ud  who  shall  take  and  subscribe  an 

quarter  section,  or  two-eights  of  any  oath  diligently  and  faithfully  to  examine 

hich  the  improvementsmay  end  inspect  such  ^roods,  wares  or  mer- 
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be^  and  including  the  saline,  at  the  same  ohandize  as  the  principal  appraisers  may 
pnce  lor  which  other  public  lands  are  direct,  and  truly  to  report  to  them,  to 
sold  at  privats  ssile :  Provided^  That  the  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief^ 
same  slnil  be  entered  with  the  Register  the  true  value  thereof,  acoordii^  to  law ; 
of  the  Land  Office,  within  the  term  of  whereupon  the  principal  appraisers  shsQ 
two  TMrs,  or  before,  if  the  same  shall  revise  and  correct  the  same  aa  they  may 
be  offered  at  public  sale:  And  prom*  judge  proper,  and  report  to  the  Colleetor 
dedf  aisoy  That  where  any  such  person  their  decision  thereon ;  but  if  the  Col- 
is  settled  on,  and  has  improved  any  lector  shall  deem  any  appraisement  of 
sehool  lands  in  said  District,  such  persoii  goods  too  low  he  shall  have  power  to  ord« 
shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  a  re-appraisement,  either  by  the  principal 
the  iburth  section  ofthe  approved  on  the  appraisers,  or  by  three  merchants  de- 
twentyseoonddayof  April,  one  thousand  signated  hj  him  for  that  purpose,  who 
eight  hundred  and  twentysix,  entitled-  shall  be  citiiens  of  the  United  States, 
'  An  Act  giving  th^  right  of  preemption,  and  cause  the  duties  to  be  charged  ac- 
in  the  purchase  of  laiws,  to  certain  set-  cordingly. 

^  tiers  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Missis-  Sect.  3.    And  be  it  further  enacted, 

^     sippi  and  Territory  of  Florida.'  That  from  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  of 

^^     *    Sect.  4.    And  be  it  fitrUur  enacted^  September,  next,   whenever   goods   of 

That  the  Register  and  Receiver  of  the  which  wool  or  cotton  is  a  component 

said  District  shall  possess  the  same  pow-  part  of  similar  kind,  but  different  quality, 

ers  and  perform  the  same  duties,  in  rela-  are  found  in  the  same  packa^,  if  not 

tion  to  tne  claims  confirmed  by  this  act,  imported  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 

^    '               as  are  given  to,  and  required  of,  them  by  Hope,  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  ap- 

p                  the  act  of  Congress,  of  the  eighth  of  praisers  to  adopt  the  value  of  the  beat 

May,  one  'thousand  eight  hundred  and  article  contained  in  such  package  as  the 

twentytwo,  entitled  *  An  Act  supple-  average  value  of  the  whole  ',  and  if  the 

mentarj  to  the  several  acts  for  adjusting  owner,  importer,  consignee  or  agent  for 

the  claims  and  titles' to  lands,  and  estab*  any  goods  appraised,  shall  consider  any 
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sppirai^ment,  made  by  the  appniisen,  or  pet  centan,  above  their  invoice  price,  i« 
other  peraont  desigDated  by  ttie  Collec*  kereby  repealed ;  and  no  gfoode  nable  to 
tor,  too  high,  he  may  appl v  to  the  Col-  be  inspected  or  apprafeecT  ae  aforesaid, 
lector  in  writincr,  stating  the  reasons  for  shall  be  delivered  iVom  the  cnstody  of 
his  opinion,  and  having  made  oath  that  the  ofBoers  of  the  cnstems,  naitil  the 
the  said  appraisement  is  higher  than  same  shall  have  been  inspected  or  aiH 
the  aetoal  cost  and  proper  charges  on  praised,  or  vntil  the  packages  sent  to  be 
which  duty  is  to  be  char^ed^  and  also,  mipeoted  ov  appraised,  shall  be  fmind 
that  he  venly  believes  it  is  higher  thaa  eoneotly  and  fairly  iirvoieed  and  p«t  np, 
the  current  valae  of  the  said  ffoods,  in-  and  so  reported  lo  the  Collector :  Fro* 
cloding  said  charges,  at  the  place  of  ez-  mded.  That  the  Collector  may,  at  the 
portation,  the  Collector  shall  designate  request  of  the  owner,  importer,  con- 
one  merchant,  skilled  in  the  value  of  signee  or  agent,  take  bonm,  with  ap- 
such  goods,  and  the  owner,  importer,  proved  seconty,  ia  dovUe  the  estiinated 
ooRsigBee.  or  agent  may  desig^xxate  an-  vidoe  of  sueh  goods,  conditioned  that 
other,  both  of  whom  shall  be  citizens  of  they  shall  be  delivered  to  the  order  o£^^ 
tiie  United  States,  who,  if  th^  cannot  the  Cottectot ,  at  any  time  within  ten  *■  1 
agree  in  an  appraisement,  may  desi^ate  days  afler  the  packaffe  or  packages  sent  to 
an  nrapire,  woo  shall  aklo  be  a  citizen  the  pnUiosteiiissbdl  hare  boMiappraas-  \ 
of  the  United  States,  and  wheli  they,  or  ed  acnd  reported  to  the  CoHeetor.  And  if, 
a  m^ority  of  them,  shall  have  agreed  fai  the  meastiMey  any  of  liie  said  paok- 
tbey  shall  report  the  residt  to  the  Col*  ages  shall  he  cpened,  without  the  con* 
lector,  and  if  their  appraisemeflEts  riiali  sent  ef  the  CoAeetor  or  Surveyor,  given 
ttotaj^ree  with  that  or  the  United  States'  m  writing,  and  then  in  the  presence  of 
appraisers,  the  Collector  shatt  decide  one  of  the  inspecton  of  thecostoms,  er 
between  toem.  if  the  said  package  or  packages  shall  not 
Sbot.  4.  ^nd  be  it  furthtr  enacted,  he  dehvered  to  the  order  of^the  Collee- 
Tfaatthe  Collectore  of  the  customs  sban  tor,  aoeording  to  the  condition  of  the 
eaose  at  lesst  one  package  ent  of  every  said  bond,  the  h&md  shall,  in  either  ease, 
invoice,  and  one  package  at  least  out  of  be  forfeited. 

every  twenty  packages  of  each  invoice,        Bb«t.  6.    J9nd  be  it  further  enaetedf 
and  a  greater  nimber,  sfaonld  he  deem  it  That  itshaU  be  the  daty  of  the  Collector 
necessary,  of  goods  isKported  into  the  to  eause  all  goods  entered  for  re-ezpor- 
respective  Dis&kts,  which  package  or  tation,  with  the  right  of  drawback,  to  be 
poMMges  he  shall  have  first  designated  inspected,  and  the  articles  thereof  com- 
<m  the  invoice  to  be  opened  and  examin-  P*nfd  with  tiieir  respective  inrvoioes,  he- 
ed, and  if  the  same  be  foond  not  to  cor-  ibre  a  permit  shall  ne  given  for  lading 
respond  with  the  invoice,  or  to  be  false-  the  same ;  and  wWre  the  goods  so  en- 
hr  charged  in  snoh  invoice,  the  Colleetor  tered  rimll  be  fbnnd  not  to  afrrse  with 
flball  order,  forthwith,  all  the  ^oods  con-  the  entry,  they  shall  be  forfeited ;  and 
tnined  in  tlie  same  eatty  to  be  mspected  *,  every  iospovter,  owner,  eoasignee,  agent 
and  if  such  goods*  he  sobjeet  to  od  valo-  or  exporter,  v/bo  shail  4nter  goods  fbr 
rem  doty,  the  stime  shall  he  sppraised,  inpertatioHy  or  ezportatioti,  or  transpor- 
«itd  if  any  package  shatt  be  foond  to  tatum  ftem  one  port  or  plaoe,to  anotner, 
contain  any  article  not  described  in  the  with  the  right  or  drawback,  shall  depos- 
tnToice,erifsiieh  package  or  invoice  be  it  with  the  Collector  the  original   in- 
made  vp  with  intent,  by  a  fiUse  valna*  ,  voice  of  soeh  goods,  if  not  before  deposi- 
tion, er  extensiea  or  otherwise,  to  evade  ted  with  the  Colleetor,  and  in  that  case 
or  defraod  the  reveime ;  the  same  shall  an  antfaenticated  Invoice  thereof  to  be 
be  fofeitedy  and  the  fifteenth  section  of  filed  and  preserved  by  him  in  the  ar- 
ihcr   '  Act  snpiflenientary  to  an  act  to  ohives  of  the  Custom  House,  which  . 
amend  aa  act,  eatltied  "  An  Act  to  regu-  shall  be  ngaed  by  each  importer,  owner, 
late  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports  oon^gnee,  agent,  or  exporter,  and  the 
and  tonnage,  passed  seooad  March,  one  oath  to  be  made  on  the  eBftry  of  sncih 
tlKWisend  seven  hundred  and  ninetynine,  goods  sball  be  annexed  thereto, 
sued  for  other  purpeoss," '  passed  fbst        Sxot.  9,    And  be  it  fiu-ther  emteted^ 
fifarch,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  That  the  assistant  appraisers  at  New 
twefn^rthitoe;aiida]s68omuehofinvact  Toric  shall  reoeive  a  compensation  of 
of  Congress  as  impcaes  an  additional  dn-  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  and 
ty  or  penalty  of  fiAv  per  centum  on  dn-  those  at  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  a  com- 
tiaa  apon  any  ^aoae  which  inay  be  ap-  pensation  of  twelve  hundrea  dollars  per 
praised  at  twentyfive  per  centum,  or  ten  annum,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
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the  ctiitomB ;  and  the  clerks mnd  all  oih-  allv  and  permanenUj  laid  on  anj  such 

«rper«on»  6nii>lo7ed  in  the  Appraisers'  rail  road  or  inclined  plane,  that  then  and 

Omce,  shaU  he  appointed  hy  the  princi-  in  that  case  he  may  allow  to  such  State 

pal  appraisers,  and  their  nnmher  and  or  Company  a  drawback  of  the  chitj  on 

eompensatioB  limited  and  fixed  by  the  such  rail  road  iron  so  laid,  or,  if  the  doty 

Secretary  of  the  Treasnnr.  npon  the  same  shall  have  been  actually 

SxcT.  7.  Jnd  bt  it  Jmrtker  enaeUdf  paid,  he  may  refund  the  same  :    Frori- 

That  all  forfeitures  incurred  under  this  ded.  Such  drawback  or  repayment  shall 

act,  shall  be  sued  for,  reoorersd  and  dis-  oot  reduce  the  duty  to  be  paid  on  sock 

tributed  according  to  the  prorisions  of  iron  below  twentyfive  per  centnm  ad 

the  act,  entitled '  An  Act  to  regulate  the  valorem,  nor  upon  any  less  qaantity  t>Mni 

eollection  of  duties  on  Imports  and  Ton-  twenty  tons. 

nage.' passed  the  second  day  of  March,  ^.u^p  ,^q     a«  a^  ♦^           -j    r^ 

one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety.  ^«  A  P.  148.    An  Act  to  provide  for  an 

nine  :    Provided,    That   the  appraisers  •^^r^P*?  of  Lands  with  the  Indians 

and  assistant  appraisers  shall  in  no  case  rendmg  m  any  of  the  State»t>rTeiw 

receive  any  proportion  of  such  forfeiture:  "*^"~»  ^^  S-  ^^^  '«no^  We* 

.and  provided  also,  That  the  Secretary  of  "^^^  "^^^  Mississippi. 

Uie  Treasury  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  Sect.  1.     Be  it  enacted  iy  tke  Sea* 

authorixed  to  remit  any  such  forfeiture  ate  and  Houge  of  Representatives  of  the 

whenever  he  is  of  opimon  that  no  fraud  United  States  of  America  in   Congress 

on  the  revenue  was  intended.  assembled,    That  it  shall   and  may  be 

Sect.  8.    Jind   be  it  further  enacted,  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United 

That  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  States  to  cause  so  much  of  any  territory 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  maybe  belonging  to  the  United  States  west  of  the 

necessary  in  order  to  carry  into  fuU  ef-  river  Mississippi  not  included  in  any 

feet  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  the  State  or   organized    Territory,  and   to 

revenue,  he  may  authorise  the  Collector  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  eztin- 

of  any  district  into  whiqh  goods,  wares,  guished,  as  he  may  judge  nec^sarV}  to 

or  merchandize,  subject  to  duty,  may  he  be  divided  into  a  suitable  number  of  dis> 

imported,  to  require  the  owner,  impor-  tricts,  for  the  reception  of  such  tribes  or 

ter  or  consignee  of  such  goods,  wares  or  nations  of  Indians  as  may  choose  to  ex* 

merchandize,  to  give  bond ,  in  addition  to  change  the  lands  where  they  now  rende, 

the  bond  now  required  by  law,  in  a  sum  and  remove  there ;  and  to  cause  each  of 

not  exceeding  the  value  of  such  mer-  said  Districts  to  be  so  described  by  nat- 

chandize,  that  he  will  produce  or  cause  ural  or  artificial  marks  as  to  be  easily 

to  be  produced  within  a  reasonable  time,  distinguished  fiom  every  other, 

to  be  nzed  by  the  said  Secretary,  such  Sect.  2.    Atd  be  it  farther  enacted, 

proof  as  the  said  Secretary  may  deem  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 

necessary,  and  as  may  be  m  the  power  'President  to  exchan^  any  or  all  of  such 

of  the  said  owner,  importer  or  consignee  Districts,  so  to  be  laid  off  and  described, 

to  obtain,  to  enable  the  Collector  to  as-  with  any  tribe  or  nation  of  Indians  now 

certain  the  class  or  description  of  manu-  residing  within  the  limits  of  anv  of  the 

iacture  or  rate  of  duty,  to  which  such  States  or  Territories,  and  with  which  the 

goods,  wares  or  merchandize  may  be  United  States  have  existing  treaties,  for 

justly  liable.  the  whole  or  any  part  or  portion  of  the 

Sect.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  territory  claimed  and  occnpied  by  such 
That  from  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  tribe  or  nation,  within  the  bounds  of  any 
September  next,  all  iron  manufactured  one  or  more  of  the  States  or  Territories 
for  rail  roads  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  where  the  land  claimed  and  occumed  by 
rate  of  duty  which  is  now  imposed  on  the  Indians  is  owned  by  the  United 
bar  or  bolt  iron  of  similar  manufacture ;  States  or  the  United  States  are  bound  to 
and  that  all  scrap  iron  shall  be  liable  to  the  State  within  which  it  lies  to  extin- 
the  same  duty  that  is  charged  on  iron  in  guish  the  Indian  claim  thereto, 
pigs :  Provided,  however.  That  when  Sect.  3.  And  be  it  fitrther  enacted, 
it  shall  be  satisfactorily  proved  to  the  That  in  the  making  of  any  such  ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  any  of  change  or  exchanges,  it  shall  and  may 
the  said  iron  imported  for  the  purpose  of  be  lawful  for  the  President  solemnly  to 
being  applied  in  the  construction  of  any  assure  the  tribe  or  nation  with  which  the 
rail  road  or  inclined  plane  by  any  State  exchange  is  made,  that  the  United 
or  incorporated  company,  has  been  actu-  States  will  forever  secure  and  guaraa« 
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\x  to  tllell^  and  U^eir  heiis  or  lucoessor?  five  koadred  thonsaad  dollara  it  hereby  . 

Ue  coantry  so  exchanged  with  them :  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  mo- 

And  if  they  prefer  it,  that  the  United  ney  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 

States  will  cause  a  patent  or  grant  to  propriated. 

l>e  made  and  executed  to  them' for  the  cHAP.  149.    An  Act  to  authorize  the 
same:  Provided  always, ThAiBxich\znd9  Register  and  Receiver  of  the  8t 

shall  revert  to  the  United  Slates,  if  the  h^;,^^  La^j  DisUict,  in  Louisiana, 

Indians  become  extmct  or  abandon  the  ^  receive  evidence,  and  report  upon 

•*"?••       ,      -.,./..  .  J  certain  claims  to  land  mentioned 

Sect.  4,    And  be  U  hurther  enacUd^  therein. 

TThat  if  upon  any  of  the  lands  now  occu- 

fiied  by  tne  Indians  and  to  be  exchanged  CHAP.  .150.    An  Act  to  repeal  a  part  of 
or,  there  should  be  such  improvement^  an  act,  passed  the  twentysixth  day 

nM  add  value  to  the  land  claimed  by  any  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  bun- 

individual  or  individuals  of  such  tribes  dred  and  four,  entitled  '  An  Act 

or  nations,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  making  provisions  <for  the  disposal 

the  President  to  cause  such  value  to  be  of  the  public  lands  ia  the  Inaiana 

ascertained  by  appraisement  or  other-  Territory  and  for  other  purposes/ 

vrise,andtocause8Uchascertaiaed  value        gucTl     Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate 

ted  to  any  of  the  same  tnbe.  •"  .  '""!'  ^V   *,.         ,  yX^  ""T/.*^  ''*j 

o         "X      /i-j  Km  :*  A.wK^  M^»,*»j  visionsforthedisposalof  the  public  lands 

Sect.  5.    And  be  U  further  enaUed,  .    ..      t«^;.«.  'f^^u..^  .«\i  r«,  «#k-. 


•L    /•      •  I.  J  4^  4U^  »»,:<..K.«i.  ..  «,««  K*  the  offices  to  be  examined  and  the  bal- 

be  furnished  to^heem^gr^nte  as  ^^^^^  ^^  public  moneys  m  the  hands 

necessa^  and  proper  to  enable  them  to  ^.^         H       ^^  .  /    ^  ^^^.    ^ 

remove  to,  and  settle  in,  the  country  for  x^u       -^   «       *   u       **'^"\***r 

xcmuvc  w,  •« v.„«^^„k«««J^ .   .«j  n«y»  of  the  said  offices  to  be  ascertained, 

:^l%'^l^ZcrA^iZt  bef.nd  the  MmeU  hereby,  repeded. 

ance  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  sup:  CHAP.  151.    An  Acirelativetothepl^ 

port  and  subsistence  for  the  first  year  of  Detroit,  in  Michigan  Territory, 

af^r  their  removal.  CHAP.  162.    An  Aci  to  repeal  the  pro- 

SECt.  6.    And  be  *^Mther  cMCted,  ^j^  j^  « An  act  to  authorize  masters 

pat  It  shall,  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  ^f  ^^^j.  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^,^^^ 

President  to  cause  such  tnbe  or  naUon,  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^,  Custom  House  of 

to  be  protected,  at  their  new  residence,  Fetersburgh,  or  thjit  of  Richmond.* 

a^nst  all  interrupUon  or  disturbance  Approfed  May  28, 1830. 

from  any  other  tribe  or  nation  of  Indians  _--._  _'.^      .      .^             .,    _      - 

or  from  any  other  person  or  persons  CHAP.  153.    An  Act  to  provide  for  tfa« 

whatever.  appointment  of  a  Solicitor  of  the 

Sect.  7.    And  be  itfurther  enacted,  Treasury. 

That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Sect.  1.    Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 

President  to  have  the  same  superinten-  a$id  House  ef  Bqtreisentattves,   of   the 

deace  and  care  over  any  tribe  or  nation  United  Slates  of  America  in  Congress 

in  the  country  to  which  the^  may  re-  assembled,    That   there    be  appointed, 

move,  as  contemplated  by  this  act,  that  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

he  is  now  authorized  to  nave  over  them  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 

at  theirpresent places  of  residence :  Pro-  the  Senate,  some  suitable  person,  learned 

vided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  in  law,  to  be  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury ; 

shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  or  di-  and  that  all  and  singular  the  pow<;ra  and 

recting  the  violation  of  any  existing  duties  which  are  by  law  vested  in.  and 

Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  required  from,  the  Agent  of  the  Tv^if^, 

any  of  the  Indian  tribes.  sury  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  trans- 

Bect.  8.    And  be  it  further  enacted,  ferred  to,  vested  in,  and  required  from. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  said  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  ;  ami 
ihh  provisions  of  this  act,  the  sum  of    the  said  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  shall 
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tlao  Mrform  and  dbeharffe  lo  mneh  of  date  of  aueh  bond,  the  «inoimt  doe  t&ert- 
the  duties  heretofore  belonging  to  the  on,  and  the  names  of  all  the  obligon 
oflSce  of  (Commissioner,  or  Acting  Com-  thereto ;  and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Trea»> 
missioner  of  the  Revenue,  as  relates  to  arj  shall  thereupon  make  sach  entiy 
the  superintendence  of  the  collection  of  thereof  as  that  the  said  Attome j  maj 
outstandiuff  direct  and  internal  duties,  dulj  appear  chargeable  therewith  nnm 
And  the  said  Solicitor  shall  have  charge  the  amount  thereof  shall  hare  been  paid 
of  all  lands  and  other  property  which  to  the  United  States,  or  he  shall  have  ob- 
have  been  or  shall  be  assigned,  set  off,  tained  Judgment  thereon,  and  delivered 
or  conveyed  to  the  United   States,  in  execution  to  the  Marshal,  or  riiall  other- 
payment   of  debts,   and   of  all   trusts  wise  have  been  duly  discharged  there- 
created  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  from :  and  the  several  District  AttomeTs 
in  payment  of  debts  due  them ;   and  to  of  the  United  States  shall,  iiniiie<fiately 
selland  dispose  of  lands  assigned,  or  set  ailer  the  end  of  every  term  of  the  Cir- 
off  to  the  United  States,  in  payment  of  cuit  and  District  Courts  of  the  United 
debts,  or  being  vested  in  them  by  mort-  States  in  their  respective  districts  fur* 
gage,  or  other  security  for  the  payment  ward  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treaaair  a 
of  debts ;  and  in  cases  where  real  es-  fnll  and  particular  statement,  as  well  of 
tate  hath  already  become  the  property  all  cases  in  which  the  United  States  an 
of  the  United  States   by   conveyance,  party,  which  are  pending  in  said  comts, 
extent,  or  otherwise,  in  payment  of  a  as  of  those  which  may  have  been  de- 
debt,   and   such   debt  hatli  been  full/  eided  durinj?  such  term,   accompanied 
paid,  in  money,  and  the  same  hath  been  by    a   certificate  of  the  clerk  of  sock 
received  by  the  United  States,  it  shall  court;  and  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  the 
and  may  be  lawful  for  tlie  Solicitor  of  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  to  make  eon- 
the   Treasury   to  release  by   deed,  or  stant  and  strict  compaiisons  and  exaniin- 
otherwise  convey  the  same  real  estate  to  ations  of  the  said  returns  of  the  Districi 
the  debtor  from  whom  it  was  takea,  if  Attomeys,andofthe  reports  made  by  ths 
he  shall  be  living,  or  if  such  debtor  be  Collectors   of  bonds  aelivered  to  the 
dead,  to  his  heirs  or  devisees,  or  such  Attorneys  for  suit ;   and  if  it  shall  ap- 
person  as  they  shall  appoint  pear  that  any  Collector  shall  make  return 
Sect.  2.    ^nd  be  it  farther  aiacted,  of  any  bond  as  in  suit,  or  delivered  fi>r 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  suit,  which  is  not,  at  the  time,  in  soit, 
cause  to  be  transferred  to  the  Solicitor  or  delivered  for  suit,  or  shall  return  any 
of  the  Treasury,  all  books,  papers,  and  bond  as  in  suit,  for  the  whole  amooat 
records,  belonging  or  appertaining  to  the  thereof,   when   part  thereof  has  been 
office  of  Agent  of  the  'Freasury,  or  be-  paid  to  him,  or  as  in  soit  for  more  than 
lonffing  and  appertaining  to  the  superin-  is  actually  due  thereon,  the  Solicitor  of 
t^ndence  of  the  collection  of  outstanding  the  Treasury  shall,  immediately  npoa 
direct  taxes  and  internal  duties}  and  the  discovery    thereof,    communicate    the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,   and    all  same  to  the  President  of  the    United 
other  officers,  who  have  heretofore  been  States  ;  and  it  shall  further  be  the  duty 
required  to  cause  accounts  to  be  stated  of  each  Collector  to  accompany  his  re- 
and  ceitified,  or  to  make  out  or  forward  turn  for  the  last  quarter  of  every  year 
lists,  returns,  reports,  or  statements,  to  with  a  particular  account  of  bonds  in 
the  Agent  of  the  Treasury,  are  hereby  suit,  stating  the  amount   actually  un- 
required to  cause  such  accounts  to  be  paid  on  eacn  ;  and  to  the  truth  of  sock 
stated  and  certified,  and  such  lists,  re-  account  he  shall  certify  on  oath, 
turns,   reports,  and  statements,   to  be  Skct.  4.    And  be  it  fmrtker  enacted, 
made  and  forwarded  to  the  Solicitor  of  That  when  any  suit  or  action  ibr  the  re- 
tbe  Treasury  *,  and  all  lists,  returns,  re-  oovery  of  any  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture, 
ports,  and  statements,  respecting   out-  shall   be   instituted   or   commenced,  a 
standing  direct  taxes  and  internal  duties,  statement  of  such  suit  or  action  shall  ba 
heretofore  required  to  be  made  to  the  immediately  transmitted  to  the  Solicitor 
Commissioner  or  acting  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  Attorney  institii- 
of  the  Revenue,  shall  hereafler  be  made  ting  the  same ;  and  whenever  any  sei»- 
io  the  said  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury.  ure  shall  be  made  for  Ae  purpose  of 
Sect.  3.    Jind  be  it  further  enacted,  enforcing  any  forfeiture,  the  Collectat^. 
That  whenever  any  bond  for  duties  shall  or  other  person  causing  such  seizure  tn 
be  delivered  to  a  District  Attorney  for  be  made,  shall,  in  like  manner,  hnmedi- 
sait,  the  Collector  so  delivering  the  same  ately   give  information  thereof  to   the 
shall     immediately    give     information  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury . 
thereof  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury ,  StCT.  5.    And  be  it  further  en^ct^ 
with  a  full  and  exact  description  of  the  That  the  said  Solicitor  shall  have  power 
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to  iilfetrtiei  the  District  Attorneys,  Mar-  tnd  prosecutions  aforesaid ;  and  the  At- 
•hals,  and  Clerks  of  the  Circuit  and  tomej  General  shall  receiye,  in  ad- 
District  Courts  of  the  United  States,  dition  to  his  present  salary,  the  sum  of 
in  all  matters  and  proceedings,  apper-  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
teining^  to  suits  in  which  the  United  Skgt.  11.  JSnd  be  it  further  enacted^ 
States  is  a  party,  or  interested,  and  cause  That  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  shall 
them  or  either  of  them,  to  report  to  him  receive  an  annual  salary  of  three  thou- 
-firom  time  to  time,  any  information  he  sand  five  handled  dollars,  and  be  au- 
may  require  in  relation  to  tlie  same.  thorited  to  employ,  with  the  approba- 

DKCT.  6.    And  be  it  further  enacted,  tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

That  all  moneys  recovered  or  collectea  one  cleik,  who  shall   receive  a  salary 

by  the  Solicitor  of  the    Treasury,  or  of  eleven  hundred  and  filly  dollars  per 

under  his  direction  shall  be  reported  by  annum ;    and  one    messenger,   with  a 

him  to  the  ofiieer  from  whom  the  bond  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

or  other  evidence  of  debt  was  received.  All  letters  to  and  from  the  Solicitor  of 

and  proper  CI  edit  be  given  therefor;  and  tho  Treasury,  relating  to  the  duties  and 

he  shall  report  in  like  manner  alleredits  business  of  his  ofiice,  shall  be  transmit- 

sdlowed  by  due  course  of  law,  on  any  ted  by  mail  free  of  postage. 

Auita  under  his  direction.  Sect.  12.  Ai^  be  it  further  enactedf 

SxcT.  7.    And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  sums  of  three  thousand  five 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Solicitor  hundred  dollars  be,  and  the  same  hereby 

of  the  Treasury,  with  the  approbation  is,  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the 

of  the  Secretary  of  the   Treasury,  to  said  salaries  for  the  present  year ;  to  be 

establish   such   rules   and   regulations,  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasuiy 

not  inconsistent  with  law^  for  the  ob-  not  otherwise  appropriated, 

jwrvance  of  Collectors,  District  Attor-  ^HAP.  155.    An  Act  providing  for  the 

"^iTl?!?  Marshals  respecung  suits  in  getUement  of  the  accounts  of  certain 

which  the  United  SUtes  are  parties,  as  DiplomaUc  FuncUonaries. 

may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  just  4^,,*. »*,->,      .       *      «       l        ,.-../. 

responsibility  of  those  oftcers,  and  the  ^^^^'  ^^'  Ji^J^'^\y^^  ^®  relief  of 

prompt  collection  of  all  revenues  and  Thomas  Black  well, 

debts  due  and  accruing  to  the  United  CHAP.  157.      An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

States.  Alexander  Scott. 

-m?!^*  u  n  ^K**4  *i  •^'^iTqT^'  CHAP.  158.     An  Act  for  the  reUef  of 
That  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Solicitor  Chailes  Collins 
of  the   Treasury    to  obtain    from   the  ^ 
•everal  District  Attorneys  of  the  United  C^^,?,  j.^^*  r^"  ^.°*  ***'  *^*  '**^*^  ^^ 
Btotes,  full  and  accurate  accounts  bf  all  '        'lelding  L..  White, 
causes  and  actions  pending  in  the  Courts  CHAP.  160.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 
of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  Uni-  Sarah  Easton  and  Dorothy  Storer, 
ted  States  shall  be  plaintiff  on  the  fourth  children  and  heirs  at  law  of  Lieu- 
day  of  July  next;  and  shall  cause  an  tenant  Colonel  Robert  Hanson  Har- 
intelligible  abstract  thereof,  showing  the  rison,  deceased, 
names  of  the  parUes  in  each  suit,  the  CHAP.  161.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 
cause  of  action,  the  time  of  its  com-  ^q^  D  Baylor 
mencement  and  «uch  other  •natter.u  chaP.  I62".    An  Act  to  vert  in  th. 
may  be  necesniry  to  full  mformaUon  g       „f ,  jj       ^^^ain  land,  with- 

m^?e  C^nlrT^'^t'tli'XSen^e"!  '»"•«"-"  of  the  canal  grant. 

Bsent  of  the  next  session.  Sect.  1.     Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Sen- 

Sect.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  ate  and  House  of  Rejfresentatioes  of 
That  the  Seeretsry  of  the  Treasury  be,  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
and  he  hereby  is,  authorised  to  transfer  assembled.  That  there  be  vested  in  the 
one  of  the  Clerks  now  employed  in  the  State  of  Indiana  twentynine  thousand 
office  of  the  Fifth  Auditor,  to  the  office  five  hundred  and  twenty  eight  acres  and 
of  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  the  seventyeight  hundredths  of  the  public 
■aid  Clerk  shall  continue  to  receive  the  lands,  to  be  selected  by  the  canal  Corn- 
same  salary  as  at  present.  missioners  of  said  State,  from  the  alter- 

Sect.  10.  And  oe  it  further  enaetsd,  nate  sections  reserved  to  the  United 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  States  in  the  division  made  under  *  An 

Otsneral  of  the  United  States  at  the  re-  act  to  grant  a  certain  Quantity  of  land  to 

3  nest  of  said  Solicitor  to  advise  with  and  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  tlie  purpose  of 

irect  the  said  Solicitor  as  to  the  manner  aiding  said  State  in  opening  a  canal  to 

t^  conducting  the   suiis^   proceedings,  connect  the  waters  of  the  Wabash  River 
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with  tkoMofLake  Erie/ approved  March  hia  duty  aa  Sonrejor,  and  to  remcnor 

second^  one  thousand  eiffht  hundred  and  force  shoeld  any  be  offered. 

twentyacTen,  which  sbul  be  in  lien  of  ^--._  --.-     . 

the  aforesaid  quantity  heretofore  sold  by  CH  A  P.  165.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  tiie 

the  United  States,  perroanenUv  reserved  f^^^  <>'  representaUYea  of  wi4ow 

by  treaty  to  indiridaals,  and  located  by  Dupre. 

individaai  granU  before   the   dirision  CHAP.  166.    An  Act  for  t^ie  relief  cf 

aforesaid,  and  which  woold  otherwise  John  Conard,  Marshal  of  the  Eest- 

have  become  the  property  of  the  said  efn  District  of  Fennsylrania. 

State  in  virtue  of  tJie  act  above  referred  ^„  .  j.  -/»-,-.       ^       , 

lo ;  the  selections  aforesaid  to  be  made  CHAP.  167.     An  Act  for  the  relief  ef 

andreportedby  theCommissioners  to  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  Enoa  CuUcc-  of 

proper  land  offices,  before  the  reserved  "^«  United  Statea  Army. 

sections  aforeaaid  shall  be  offered  for  CHAP.  168.    An  Act  for  the  r^ef  of 

sale.  Thomas  W.  Newton,   asagnee  of 

CHAP.  163.    An  Act  relating  to  the  Robert  Crittenden. 

Orohans'  Courta  in  the  District  of  CHAP.  169.    An  Act  for  anthoriaing  a 

Columbia.  patent  to  be  issued  to  Moses  Shaw. 

.  CHAP.  164.  An  Act  to  protect  the  Sur-  CHAP.  170.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

veyors  of  the  Public  Lands  of  the  Mef  heck  Browning. 

United  States,  and  to  puniah  per-  ^HAP.  171.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

sons    jfuilty    of  mtenupting  and  Ma>r  M.  M.  Payne,  of  the  U^ 

hindering,  by  force,  Surveyors  in  04.#^.»  a ^  v«ifcc« 

the  disc&ig/  of  their  duty.  ,  ^^**»  ^""y- 

Q         1       D    V        w  V  ju  ^A     c      *  CHAP.  172.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

Sect.  1.     Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  i^^j^  Townsend,  Peter  Dox,  and 

and  Hai^e    of    R^resentaltves  of   the  q^^^  Lc  Grange  eureUea  of  GeiriL 

United  States  of  America  m   Congress  l  Dox. 

assembled.  That  any  person  who  shall  ^tj.1         *       .       .       _      .        ,.  ^^ 

hereafter,  in  any  manner,  by  threats  or  '^^Ai'.  173.    An  Act  for  the  lehef  of 

force,  interrupt,  hinder  or  prevent,  the  Jeremiah  Walker,  of  the  State  of 

'surveying  of  the  public  lands  of  the  Louisiana. 

United  States,  or  any  private  land  claim,  CHAP.  174.    An  Act  for  the  refief  of 

which  has,  or  may  be  confiimed  by  the  Roger  £nos. 

United  SUtes,  or  the  authority  thereof,  CHAP.  175.    An  Act  for  the  reKef  of 

by  the  persons  authomed  to  survey  the  ^tel  AHen. 

same,  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  ^tt.-,  tP./?    » 

of  the  Commissioner  of  the   General  CHAP.  1/6.  An  ActjtoreimbmaeLiett- 
Land  Office,  or  the  principal  Surveyors  tenant  Daniel  Tyler  for  money  ad- 
in  any  of  the  districts,  in  any  StaU  or  ^J^^«*iJ*3^  *"™  for  the  GoTeramenl 
Territory,  shall  be  considered  and  ad-  o»  "»«  United  States, 
judged  to  be  guilt/  of  a  misdemeanor,  CHAP.  177.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 
and  upon  conviction  in  anV  District  or  John  Scott,  executor  of  Oiarlee 
Circuit  Court  ofthe  United  Statea,  in  any  Tates,  deceased. 
SUte  or  Territory,  having  jurisdicUon  of  CHAP.  178.    An   Act  for  the  relief  of 
the  same,  shall  be  fined  a  sum  not  less  Ephraim  F.  Gilbert, 
than  fifty  dollars,  nor  more  than  three  ^rr.o    i-^o    a      a   >r      *v        i-  i-    r 
thousanj!  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  for  CHAP.  179.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of 
a  period  of  time,  ftot  less  than  one  nor  Jame»  J«1sk. 

more  than  three  years.  CHAP.  180.  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend 

Sect.  2.    ^nd  be  it  further  enacted,  the  si^tyfifth  article  of  the  first  i 


That  whenever  the   President  of  the  tion  of  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  for 

United  States  shall  be  satisfied  that  for-  establishing  rules  and  articles  for 

cible  opposition  has  been  offered,  or  will  the  government  of  the  Annies  of 

likely  be  offered,  to  any  Surveyor,  or  the  United  States,' paseed  the  tenth 

deputy  Surveyor,  or  assistant  Surveyor,  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 

in  the  discbarge  of  his  or  their  duties,  in  dred  and  six. 
surveying  the  public  lands  of  the  United 

SUtes,'it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Sect.   1.     Be  it  enacted  b^  the  Sen- 

President  to  order  the  Marshal  of  the  ate  and  House  of  Represcntativea  of  the 

State  or  District,  by  himself  or  deputy.  United  Stales  of  America  in  Congress 

to  attend  sitch  Surveyor,  deputy,  or  as-  assembledy  That,  whenever  a  general 

sistant  Surveyor,  with  sufficient  force  officer  commandingan  army,  or  a  colonel 

to  protect  such  officer  in  the  execution  of  commanding  a  separate  depar^aeiit,ahaU 
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be  the  mcevier  or  proseoator  of  any  offi-  Sect.  1 .  Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate 
oer  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  and  House  of  Re/ureseKtaixtee  of  the 
under  his  commmnd  ;  the  General  Court  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
Martial  for  the  trial  of  sacb  officer  shall  assembled,  That  from  and  after  the  pas- 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  sage  of  this  act,  no  officer  or  soldier  in 
United  States.  the  army  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 

Sect.  9.    And  he  it  further  enacted,    subject  to  the  punishment  of  death,  for 
That  the  proceedings  and  sentence  of  the    desertion  in  time  of  peace, 
eeid  Court  shall  be  sent  direcUy  tothe    ^„.-,  __      .      .    ^  ^       ,.       ... 
Secretary  of  War,  to  be  by  him  laid  be-    CHAP.  185.    An  Act  to  rehnquish  the 
fore  the  President  for  his  conllrmaUon,  reTersionary  interest  of  the  United 

or  approTal,  or  orders  in  the  case.  Stotes  in  certain  Indian  reseryations 

Sect.  3.    Jind  ^  U  further  enacted,  "^  ^^  State  of  Alabama. 

That  so.  much  of  the  sixtyfifth  arUcle  of  CHAP.  186.  An  Act  to  reduce  the  duty 
the  first  section  of  *  .^n  act  for  establish-  on  Molasses,  and  to  allow  a  draw- 

ing rules  and  articles  for  the  ffovern-  back  on  spirits  distilled  from  foreign 

mentofthe  Armies  ofthe  United  States,'  materials, 

passed  on  the  tenth  *f  April,  eighteen  i      »     • 

hondred  and  six,  as  is  repugnant  hereto,  Sect.  1.  Be  U  enacted  hy  the  Sen- 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed.  ^« .«»«  ™»»«  o/  Representain>es  of  the 
_,_^_    .«.      *      *  .     .       ,       Umted  States  of  America  in   Congress 

CHAP.  181.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  oMem^Zcii,  That  from  and  after  the  thir- 
•election  of  certain  school  lands,  in  tieth  day  of  September,  one  thousand 
the  Territory  of  Arkansas.  eighthundred  and  thirty,  the  duty  onmo- 

Sect.  1.     Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate    ^"j*"  "^"^^  ^  five  cents  for  each  gallon, 


I  House   of   RepresentJives  of  the  f.°^  "?u™'*'*ii  T/'u*  ^\T  '?**  5*^' that 

UniUd  Slates  of  America  in  Congress  time,  there  shall  be  allowed  a  dntwback 

assembled,  That  wherever  the  sixteenth  ^f  ^^i^S^^^T'VV^A  ^^V  ""^  ^P*"u^ 

sections  in  said  Territory,  either  in  whole  ^"•^"«**.  "^,^'»«  United  Slates,  or  the 

or  in  part,  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  ^^ritones  thereof,  from  foreign  molas- 

ineluiied  in  private  claims  held  by  titles  ?^«'.^'*  the  exporUUon  thereof  to  any 

confirmed,  or  legally  decided  to  1^  valid  ^°r*?S°  ^^  ^'^  P^^^^^  ^tJ*  \'"*''.  *^*  ^f' 

and  sufficient,  other    Unds   equivalent  "n^^^o"*"  <'f  ^^^..^^^'g??  f  ^J*'  *".™«i'- 

theieto  and  m^t  convenient  to  Uie  same,  ^^^'^  adjoming  Uie  United  Slates,  m  the 

may  be  selected  in  lieu  thereof,  under  •*me  manner  and  on  the  sirae  co^^ 

the"^  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  "  ^^^""'"^  ^^  ^^'^.^^f  M'y  ^*  ?*''•; 

Treasury ;  and  the  lands  so  selected  shall  i**^"^»  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

be  entered  in  the  office  of  the  Register  t'^«'»tye>gnt. 

of  the  land  district  in  which  they  may  CHAP.  187.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

lie,  and  be,  by  such  Register,  reported  John  Hayner. 

to  the   Commissioner  of  the   Qeneral  ^„.«  taa      a      a   .  ^      t         ,.  ^« 

LMd  Office,  as   school   lands  selected  ^'^^i.,?.^'  ^"  ^^^  ^^'  ^^  ^^^^^  "^ 

onder  tills  act :  Provided,    That,  before  WilUam  Morrison. 

making  any  entry  of  such  other  lands,  CHAP.  189.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

the  case  shall  be  made  out  to  the  satis-  Elisha  Ives. 

fhction  of  the  Register  and  Receiver  CHAP.  190.      An  Act  to  reduce  thei 

of  said  district,  agieeably  to  rules  to  be  duty  on  Salt. 

prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  ^          «      n     .              .  , 

General  Land  Office,  for  that^urpose,  ^^^l'  //    ^^  Jt  enacted  by  the  Sen- 

ehewing  that  the  sixteenth  secUon,  or  a  «J{«  ««^  ff^^'  <  Representatives  of  the 

part  thereof,  has  been  includeil  in  the  ^»«^,  ^^.*^^  America  in  Congress 

manner  abova-mentioned.  lusemhled,   That  the  duty  on  Salt  be 

fifteen    cents    per    bushel    of    fiftysix 

CHAP.  182.  An  Act  granting  pensions  pounds,  from  the  thirtyfirst  of  Decem- 

to  Samuel  H.  PluUips,  Cord  Hazard  ber  next,  until  the  thirtyfirst  of  Decem- 

and  John  M'Creary,  and  to  increase  ber,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

the  pension  of  George  W.  Howard,  thirtyone ;  and  after  that  time,  ten  cents 

tf^uAD    fan       K      K  t  A            'J    ^  per  bushel,  and  no  more. 

CHAP.  183.     An  Act  to  provide  for  "^               ' 

Surveying    certain   Lands   in  the  CHAP.  191.    An  Act  foi  the  relief  of 

Territory  of  Arkansas.  the  owners  of  the  ship  Alleghany 

CH  A  p.  184.    An  Act  to  exempt  desert.  """^  *''*"  '««•'  Repteeentalire.. 

en,  in  ftrae  of  peace,  from  the  pan-  CHAP.  192.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

iahment  of  death.  David  Rogers  and  Sons. 
20» 
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CHAP.  103.   An  Act  for  the  relief  of  cargoet,  on  entering  the  col«naI  port* 

Benjamin  Hotnans.  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  sobject  to  other 

CUAP.194.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  or  higher  dotks  of  tonnw  wimiwrt^ 

Samael  Sprigg,  of  Virginia.  ''*'"E'l5  "^  ^**'  deynptien   than 

«.,  .«  .^.-      *      A       /.       .        ..  ^    «  wopid  be  imposed  on  Bntirii  ▼eawle  or 

CHAP.  1^.    An  Act  for  the  rehef  of  their  cargoes,  arriving  in  mmI  cotoul 

John  GlaM.  possessions  from  the  UnHed  8tat«0  >  that 

CHAP.  196.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  ressels  of  the  United  States  mmy 

Nathaniel  Childers.  import  into  the  said  colonial  po—sssBiis 

CHAP.  107.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  from  the  United  SUtes  any  article  or  ar- 

Alexander  Love.  ^cl««  which  conW  be  iroportad  is  a  Bn-  ^ 

r^tM».o  «na     A      A  *  r     *i.        i-  r    r  tish  vessel  into  the  said  poeoessioi  frwa 

CHAP.  198.   An  Act  for  the  relwf  of  ^j^  United  Sutes;  and  thai  the  TcsMb 

Martha  Yeoaans,  widow  of  John  ^f  ^^  ^^^^  gj^i^,  ^     export  torn 

Ycomans,  deceased.  ^^  British  colonies  aforemantkiaed,  to 

CHAP.  199.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  any  coontry  whatever,  other  than  the 

the   heirs  of  Colonel  John  Ellis,  dominions  or  poasessicNM  of  Great  Britain 

decease^.  any  article  or  articles  that  can  be  ezpMt- 

CHAP.  900.    An  Act  for  the  reUef  of  «**  therefiwm  >»  •  *^*«^T^^^^^ 

David  Brooks.  "^"^^^ "^^ tb^O^B Bntiah ^«>n» 

or  possessions  as  aforesaid ;  leaTiaf  the 

CHAP.  201.    An  Act  for  the  benefit  commercial  intercourse  of  the   United 

of  Charles  Brown,  a  soldier  of  the  States,  with  all  other  parts  of  the  Brxtisfa 

Revolutionary  War.  dominions  or  possessions,  on  a  footing  aot 

CHAP.  202.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  !•"  iavoraWe  to  the  United  Statea,  than 

William  Price.  i^  >^ow  is,  and  that  then,  and  in  soch 

_,-._.   ,^^      A       »      -       .         ,.  -.    *  case,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

CHAP,  m    An  Act  for  the  rehef  of  ghall  be,  and  he  is  hereby  avthotoad  at 

the  legal  RepresentaU  ves  of  Joseph  any  time  before  the  next  ecusioa  of  Con> 

Jeans,  deceased.  gress  to  issue  his  proclamation,  deelarinr 

CHAP.  204.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  that  he  has  received  soch  eviileaee ;  and 

George  Ermatinger.  thereupon,  from  the  date  of  svch  iNrocla- 

r^xj  A  D  nfiK    A     A  •  r     «u       ««i  *  matioH,  the  porta  of  the  United  States 

CHAP.  J»5.  An  Act  for  the  setUement  j^^j  ^  ^^    inaefini(UJy   ar   for  a 

of   the  accounts  of  Samuel  Sit-  term  fixedris  the  case  may  be,  to  Brit- 

^^^^®''  Uh  vessels  comii^  from  the  said  British 

CHAP.  206.     An  Act  for  the  relief  of  colonial  possessions,  aiid  their  eaigocs, 

Ephraim  Whitaker    and    John  J.  subject  to  no  other  or  highet  dnty  of 

Jacobs.  tonnage  or  impost,  or'  charge  of  any 

CHAP.   207.     An  Act  to  repeal  the  description   whatever,  than   wo^ld  be 

proviso  in  the  act  for  the  relief  of  levied  on   the   vessels   of  the   United 

rhilip  Slaughter,  passed  the  twen-  States,  or  their  cargoes,  arriving  from 

tysizth  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  the  said  British  posseasifms ;  and  it  sfaaU 

hundred  and  twentyeight.  be  lawful  for  the  said  British  tcbssU  to 

CHAP.  208.    An  Act  to  amend  the  acts  "nport  into  the  United  Stataa,  and  to 

'      regulating  the  commercial   inter-  «\Port  therefrom,  any  article  or  articles 

course  between  ih4  United  States  which  ma^  be  imported  or  exported  in 

andcertaincoloniesofGreatBritain.  ▼«w«l«  ot  the  United  States:  and  the 

act,  entitled  <  An  aot  coneeminsrnaviga- 

SxcT.  1.     Be  it  enacted  by  th*  Sen-  tion,'  passed  on  the  oighteon&  ^y  of 

ate  and  Hattse  of  Reprcsentatites  of  ike  Aprils  one  thousand  etgnt  handled  aad 

United  StateJt  of  America  in  Cvnrress  eighteen ,  an  act  sopplementary  thereto, 

assembled f    That  whenever  the   rresi-  passed  the  fifteentn  day  of  May,  one 

dent  of  the  United  States  shall  receive  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twen^,  and 

satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Govern-  an  act,  entiued  '  An  aot  to  regnlala  the 

ment  of  Great  Britain  will  open  the  commercial    interoovrse   between    the 

ports  in  its  colonial  possessions  in  the  United  States,  and  certain  ^^tiah  ports,* 

West  Indies,  on  the  continent  of  South  passed  on  the  first  day  of  MarcnT^^De 


indefinite  or  for  a  limited  term ;  that  the    case  may  i^qitire. 

vessel*  of  the  United  States  and  their       Sect.  3.    ^nd  bt  it  fisrtkar  emaetei. 
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nQMit  whenever  the  portf  of  the  United  of  the  rijfht  of  pre-emption   ffir^n  by 

States  flhmll  hare  been  opened,  under  the  this  act,  prior  to  the  isenance  of  patents^ 

attthoriiy  g^iren  in  the  first  section  of  shall  be  null  and  Toid. 

this  act,  Britivh  resseb  and  their  car-  Sect.  4.    And  he  it  further  enactedj 

goes  shall  be  admitted  to  an  entrj  in  the  That  this  act  shall  not  delay  the  sale  of 

ports  of  the  United  States  from  the  isl-  any  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 

aads,  proTinces,  or  colonies,  of  Great  States,  beyond  the  time  which  has  been, 

Britain,  on  or  near  the  North  American  or  may  be  appointed  for  that  purpose^ 

continent,  and  North  or   East  of  the  by  the  President's  pioclamation ;  nor 

United  States.  shall  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  be 

CHAP.  209.  An  Act  to  grant  pre-erap-  *;*j!«j>'.t  ^  *"7  P!'~°»  oi  pewons,  who 

•       tlon  righU  to  settler?  on  the  Public  ^^^\  ^^  ^  n?«^«  ?•  V"^  and  pay  ment 

iLandsT  required  before  the  day  apnointed  for 

the  commencement  of  the  sales  of  lands 

Sbct.  1.    Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  including  Uie  tract,  or  tracts,  on  which 

4UuL    House   of  Representatives  of  the  the  rigb  t  of  pre-emption  is  claimed;  nor 

United  States  of  America  in   Congress  shall  Qie  riffnts  of  pre-emption,  contem- 

awsemhUdy  That  every  settler  or  occu-  plated  by  uiis  act,  extend  to  any  land, 

pant  rX  the  Public  Lands,  prior  to  the  which  is  reserved  firom  sale,  by  act  of 

passage  of  this  act,  who  is  now  in  pos-  Concfress  or  by  order  of  the  President, 

session,  and  cultivated  any  part  thereof  or  which  may  have  been  appropriated^ 

in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  for  any  purpose  whatever, 

and  twen^nine,  shall  be,  and  he  is  here-  Sbct.  5.    And  he  it  further  enacted, 

by  authomed  to  enter,  with  the  Regis-  That  this  act  shall  be  and  remain   in 

tor  of  the  Land  Office,  for  the  District  force,  for  one  year  from  and  aiUr  its 

in  which  such  lands  may  lie,  by  legal  passage.' 

subdivisions,  any  number  of  acres,  not  CHAP.  210.     An  ActVor  the  relief  of 

more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  a  Elizabeth  Williams, 

quarter  secUon,  to  include  his  im^  CHAP.  211.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

ment  upon  pajmg  to  the  Umted  Btatos  j          p    j  ^ 

the  then  minimum  price  of  said  land ;  ^ 

JProvidsdy  hotseoer,  That  no  entry  or  CHAP.  212.     An  Act  to  revive  and 

.sale  of  any  land  shall  be  made,  under  continue  in  force  <  An  act  fixing 

the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  shall  the  oomnsnsations  of  the  Secretary 

have  been  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  of  the   Senate  and  Clerk  of  the 

United  States,  or  either  of  the  several  House  of  Representatives,  of  the 

States,  in  which  any  of  the  public  hmds  Qerks  employed  in  their  offices, 

may  be  situated.  and  of  the  Libiarian.* 

Sbct.  2.    And  he  U  further  enacted,  CHAP.  213.     An  Act  for  the  reUef  of 

That  if  two  or  more  persons  be  settled  Benjamin  Wells. 

"^"'ilI'!i?^L'*'?;;2t«;r*J2!I^wn"^^^  chap.  214.    An  Act  increasing  the 

inay  be  ^7'^***.  .^jV^^"  ^^,^2^^^^  Terms  of  the  Judicial  Courts  of  the 

"^  :^^a^1J.  ^L  Kt^!^^  «;  United  States  for  the  Southern  Dis- 

or  East  and  W<Mt  hue,  ^^■«t^°'«»^J^^  trict  of  New  York,  and  adding  to 

improvement  of  e^h  can  be  included  compensation  of  several  Dis&ct 

Z:^  Sfsi^tUrsh^U  e^'h  Z  'eSu'  ^^^^^  ^f  ^he  United  State-. 

tied  to  a  pre-emption  of  eighty  acres  of  Sbct.  1.    Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate 

land  elsewhere  in  said  land  district,  so  as  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Uni- 

not  to  interfere  with  other  settlers  hav-  ted  States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 

ing  a  right  of  preference.  hied.    That,  hereafUr,  there    shall  be 

Sbct.  3.     And  he  U  further  enacted,  held,  monlhlyKin  the  City  of  New  York, 

That  prior  to  any  entries  being  made  a  Session  of  the  District  Court  of  the 

under  the  priyileges  given  by^is  act.  United  States  for  the  Southern  District 

proof  of  settlement   or    improvement  of  New  York,  to  commence  on  the  first 

shall  he  made  to.  the  satisfaction  of  the  Tuesday  of  each  month,  and  be  held  in 

Aegister  and  Receiver  of  the  land  dis-  the  manner   now  provided  by  law  for 

triel  in  which  such  lands  may  lie,  agree-  holding  the  stated  terms  of  the  said 

ably  to  the  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Court 

Conmriseioner  of  the  Oeneral  Land  Of-  Sect.  2.    And  he  it  further  enacted,, 

fies  for  that  purpose,  which  Register  and  That,  hereafler,  there   shall  be   held. 

Receiver  shall  each  be  entitled  to  re-  annually,  in  the  City  of  New  York^  two 

oeive  fifty  cents  lor  his  services  therein,  additional  Sessions  of  the  Circuit  Court 

And  that  all  assignments  and  transfers  of  the  United  States,  for  the  said  dis- 
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trict,  for  the  trial  of  criminal  caoMt^  war,  utd  who  were  entitled  Id  nBitatf 

and  suite  in  equity,  to  commence  on  the  land  bonntiee,  bj  ib«  lawe  and  reaohi 

last  Monday  of  FebrusxT.  and  the  last  tions  of  that  State^  their  heirs  aad  ae> 

Monday  of  July  :   And  fmrthtr,    That  signs,  shall  be,  and   they   are  hereby, 

the  said  Court  may,  at  its  discretion,  authoriied,  to  surrender,  to  the  8e«re- 

direct  Special   Sessions   thereof  to  be  taiy  of  the   Treasury  of  tbe   United 

held  in  the  said   city,  for  the  trial  of  States,  such  of  their  warrants  Sot  the 

criminal  causes  or  suits  in  equity ;  which  said    land    bounties    as    sluUl    rrmam 

said  additional  and  special  sessions  may  unsatisfied,  in  whole  or  in  pari,  and  t» 

be  held  by  the  said  District  Judge  alone,  receive  certificates  or  scrip  /or  the  ihmtt 

SicT.  3.    And  be  it  fitrtker  enacted^  at  any  time  before  the  first  day  of  Jaunarfy 

That,  hereafter,  the  District  Jnd^  tor  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

the   Southern  District  of  New   York,  and  thirtjrfive,  which  certificates  or  aexip 

shall  reside  in  the  citr  of  New  York  ;  shall  be  issued  by  the  said  Secretary, 

and  there  shall  be  aUowed   the    said  and  signed  by  him,  and  countersigned 

Judge  the  yearly  compensation  of  thirty-  by  the  Commissioner  of  the    Genecal 

five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  at  the  Land  Office,  in  thd  following  bh 

Treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  quar-  that  is  to  say :   There  shall  be  a 

terly  payments ;  to  the  Judge  of  the  rate  certificate  or  scrip  for  such  i 

Northern  District  of  New  York,  the  sum  shall,  at  the  time  of  issuing  the 

of  two  thousand   dollars,  and   to   the  be  equal  to  the  then  minimum  price  of 

Judge  for  the  District  of  Connecticut,  each  quantity  of  eighty  acres  of  land 

one  thousand  fiye  hundred  dollars.  due  by  such  wanant,   and   remaining 

Skct.  4.    And  be  it  harthtr  enaetedf  unsatisfied  at  the  time  of  such  sorrender. 

That,  hereafter,  there  shall  be  allowed  and  a  like  certificate  or  scrip  for  snclk 

the  District  Judges  of  the  United  States  sum  as,  at  the  time,  shall  be  eqoal  to 

for  the  Districts  of  Massachusetts,  South  the  minimum  prioe  of  the  quantity  that 

Carolina,   Georgia,  Alabama,  and  the  shall  so  remain  unsatisfied,  of  an^  sash 

Eastern  District  of  Pennsylyania,  each,  warrant  afler  such  subdiyisions  of  th« 

the  yearly  compensation  of  two  thousand  amount  into  quantities  ci  eighty  aeras. 

five  hundred  uollars  -,   and  to  the  Dis-  And  where  any  such  warrant  shall  kiA^ 

trict  Judges  of  the  following  Districts,  been  lost  or  mislaid,  by  time  and  aeei- 

rcspecliyely,  the  yearly  compensation  dent,  it  shall  ami  may  be  lawful  for  the 

following  —  to  the    Distiict   Judge   of  party  desiring  to  surrender  the  same,  to 

North  Carolina,  two  thousand  dollars  ;  surrender  an  official  oopy  thereof,  cer- 

of  Maine,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  tified  under  the  seal  of  the  land  offiee  of 

dollars ;  of  Rhode  Island  one  thousand  Virginia,  with  the  affidarit  of  the  party 

fiye  hundred  dollars ;  of  Delaware  one  Indorsed    upon,  or    accompanying  the 

thousand  fiye  hundred  dollars:  of  Mary-  same,  stating  that  such  warrant  has 

land  two  thousand  dollars  *,  of  New  Jer-  been    lost   or   mislaid,   and    thai   the 

se^  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars ;  original  hath  not  been  sold  or  transfoned, 

or  Vermont  one  thousand  two  hundred  to  Uie  knowledge  or  belief  edf  the«party 

dollars,  and  of  the  Western  District  of  so  surrendering,  or  his  or  har  guardian. 
Pennsylvania  one  thousand  eiffht  hun-        Skct.  2.    And  be  it  further  wsrtrri, 

dred  dollars,  to  be  paid  at  the  Treasury  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Cea- 

of  the  United  States,  in  quarterly  pay-  missioaer  of  the  General  Land  Office,  to 

ments.  request  the  Exeeutiye  of  Virginia  to 

/^UAT>   oie     A     A  4.  r_  4U        1-  r  r  fumish  him  with  a  Statement  of  all  snoh 

CHAP   215     An  Act  for  the  relief  of  ^..^^^^^   ^t^in  the  puryiew  of  this 

sundry  Owners  of  Vessels  sunk  for  ^,  ^  ,^;^  ^j,^^    y^^.  diowing  the 

the  defence  of  BalUmore.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  'warrantT and 

CHAP.  216.   An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  quantity  of  acres  granted  by  eaeh, 

certain  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  uid  also  a  monthly  statement  of  the 

Virginia  Line  and  Nayy ,  and  of  the  "m^  description,  showing  the  number. 

Continental  Ariiiy,  during  the  Rey-  date,  and  quantity,  of  such  warrants  as 

olutionary  war.  Bhall  hereafter  be   granted.      And  no 

warrant  shall  be  taken  to  be  within  the 

Skct.    I.    Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Sen-  provisions  of  this  act,  whioh  shall  here- 

ate  and  Houee  of  R^eeentatives  of  the  ailer  be  grranted,  unless  the  £xecatiye 

United  States  of  America  in  Ccmgrees  of  Virginia  shall  canse  a  certificate  to 

assembled.  That  the  officers  and  soldiers,  be  indorsed  thereon,  signed  by  some 

sailors  and   marines,  who  were  in  the  proper  officer,  stating  that  the  party  to 

seryice  of  Virginia  on  her  own  State  whom  such  warrant  shall  be  so  granted 

establishment  during  the  Revolutionary  his,  her,  or  their  ancestor  or  dsyiaor, 
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wn  entitled  thereto  by  some  law  or  And  prcmd^d,  alsoy  That  the  amoant  of 

Te0oHitk>ii  of  the  said  State,  in  force  at  land  thus  located,  shall  not  exceed  two 

tbe  time  of  the  deed  of  cession,  hjr  the  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  acres. 

State  of  Virginia,  to  the  United  mates.  Sxct,  6.    And  be  it  further  enacted, 

fixoT.  3.    And  he  it  fiartker  enacted^  That   the   proTisions  of  the  first   and 

Tlmt  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea-  fourth  sections  of  this  act.  shall  extend 

sDry  shall  issue  the  scrip  required  by  to  and  embrace  owners  of  military  land 

the  prorisions  of  this  bill,  the  applicants  warrants,  issued  by  the  United  States, 

flball  produce  to  him  the  certificate  of  in  satisfaction  of  claims  for  bounty  land 

^the   Register  of  the    Land    office    in  for  senrices  during  the   Revolutionary 

Kentucky,  and  the   certificate   of  the  war ;  and  that  the  laws,  heretofore  en-  ' 

Surveyor  of  the  military  lands  of  the  acted,   providing  for  tne  issuing  said 

Virginia  line,  that  the  warrants  (when  warrants,  are  hereby  revived  and  con- 

the  oriffinal  is  presented,  or  the  copy,  tinued  in  force  for  two  years. 

when  Uie  original  has  been  lost  or  des-  Sect.  7.    And  be  it  further  enacted, 

troyed,)  has  not  been  located,  surveyed,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  also 

or  patented,  in  Kentucky,  attested,  by  be  deemed  and  taken  to  extend  to  aJl 

the  seal  of  his  office.                                '  the  unsatisfied  warrants  or  the  Virginia 

Sect.  4.    And  be  it  further  enacted,  army  on  continental  establishment:  Pre- 

That  the  certificates  or  scrip  to  be  issued  vided.  That  the  quantity  thereof  shall 

by.virtueof  this  act,  shall  be  receiva-  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  acres,  in  ad- 

hie  in  payment  for  any  lands  hereafter  dition  to  the   two  hundred  and  sixty 

to  be  purchased,  at  private  sale,  after  thousand  acres  heretofore  authorized  to 

the   same  shall   have  been  offered  at  ^  be  located  by  their  State  line. 

P»*'H'!i!*',"*^"^*"''"?°u'"*!?^*)  CHAP.  217.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

any  of  the  land  offices  of  the   United  Lewis  Rouse 
States,  established,  or  to  be  established 

in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi-  CHAP.  218.    An  Act  making  appropri- 

nois.    And  all  such  cerUficates  or  scrip,  ations  for  certain  expenditures  ob 

as  shall  be  issued  by  virtue  of  this  act,  account  of  the  Engineer,  ordnance, 

shall   be   assignable,  1^    indorsement  and  Quartermaster's  Department, 

thereon,    attested  by  two    witnesses:  CHAP.  219.    An  Act  making  a  re-ap- 

Pr<md£d,  That  all  certificates  or  scnp  propriation    of  a  sum    heretofore 

to  be  issued,  in  virtue  of  any  warrant  appropriated  for  the  suppression  of 

hereafter  to  be  granted,  shall  be  iaeued  the  alav«  trade. 

^U^  JS!^  c«ri^nallyenUUed  thereto,  ^jj^p  320.    An  Act  to  repeal  the  ton^  ^ 

or  ^iieir  or  heurs,  devisee  or  devisees,  j^^^,           shipswd  vessels 

as  the  case  may  be.  ^^  ^^^  United  Stetes,  and  upon  cer« 

Sect.  6.    And  be  tt  farther  enacted,  ^^^  foreign  vessels 

That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  ^ 

deemed  ftod  taken  to  ^tend  to  all  such  Sect.  1.    Be  it  enacted  hf  the  SmuUa 

ofioeit,  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  chap*  and   House   cf  RepreeentataMee   ef  the 

l«ins,musioians,surgeons,  and  surgeons'  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 

mates,  in  the  land  or  sea  service  of  the  assembled,  That,  from  and  after  the  first 

State  of  Virginia  during  the  Revohi-  day  of  April  next,  no  duties  upon  the 

tionary  war,  and  generally,   to  every  tonnage  of  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the 

person  to  whom  the  State  had  engaged  United  States,  of  which  the  officers  and 

to  pay  a  land  bounty  for  service  in  Uiat  two  thirds  of  the  crew  shall  be  citisena 

war,  of  any  description,  by  any  law  or  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  levied  or 

resolution  P^eeed  before,  and  in  force  at  collected }  and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts 

the  date  of  the  said  deed  of  cession ;  imposing  duties  upon  the   tonnage   of 

except  only  such  persons  as  are  men-  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United  States 

iioned  in,  and  provided  for  by  the  reser-  officered  and  manned  as  aforesaid,  so  far 

ration   contained   in  the  said  deed,  of  as  the  same  relate  to  the  imposition  of 

^ession   in   favor  of  the   officers  and  sueh  duties,  shall,  from  and  after  said 

soldiers  of  the  said  State  on  continental  first  day  of  April  next,  be  repealed, 

establishment :  Provided,  That  no  scrip  Sect.  2.    And  be  it  further  enacted,. 

Msued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  That,  from  and  after  the  said  first  day  of 

shall  entitle  the  holder  to  enter  or  pur-  April  next,  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  im> 

chase   any  settled  er  occupied   lauds,  posing  duties  upon  the  tonnage  of  the 

without   the   written  consent  of  such  shios  and  vessels  of  any  forei^rn  nation, 

fettiers  or  occupants,  as  may  be  actually  so  nir  as  Ihe  same  relate  to  the  imposition 

rcsidinflr  on  said  landa  at  tne  time  the  of  such  duties,  shall  be  repealea  :  PnK 

Mine  shall  be  entered  or  applied  for :  Trided,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
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Statei  thall  be  tatitfied  tint  the  di»-  part*  thereof,  inteiidad  to  be  sold 
criminating  or  counterrailing  dutiei  of  the  ralae  of  the  aasemnent,  and  tho 
such  foreif^  nation,  so  far  as  they  op-  amount  of  the  taxes  dne  and  owuw 
erate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  thereon ;  and  that  so  mneh  of  tliesereMlS 
States,  have  been  abolished.  section  of  an  act  of  Coafress,  apprmd 

CHAP.  221.    An  Act  to  authorize  the    May  twentrsixth,  one  SiooMiid   «d^ 

President  of  the  United  Sutes  to    hundred  and  twentyftwr,  as  reqwrwMd 

cause  the  present  site  of  the  Na-    notice  to  be  given  m  the  Natiooal  IaI*!- 

Uonal  Mint  to  be  sold,  and  making    li^ncer,  and  in  a  newspaper  inAleni. 

an  appropriation  for  completing  the    dna,  be,  and  the  same  n  hereby  repealed; 

new  buildings  now  erecting.  ST*'*'*^^     ^*  nothiiur  in  this  act  afa^ 

CHAP,  m    An  Act  autho^ng  the    the3es  of  wiJ^''oiSIdX'*S^ 

County  of  Allen  to  purchase  a  por-    ^^^  ^esiding^n  ^  District  of  eo^nfaia. 

tjon  of  the  resenraUon  including        g,^^    ^  Jhul  be  it  further  sa^ctsd, 

*  ort  Wayne.  .j^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  Monday  of  Febrvaiy 

CHAP.  223.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of   next,  and  on  the  same  day  bieiiMally 

John  Reily.  thereafler,  the  citixens  of  Georgetaiwii, 

CHAP.  224.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  jpaliijed  torote  for  Membereoftlietwo 

John  Baptiste  Jerome .  Boards  of  the  Corporation  of  said  Towa, 

CHAP.  225.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  !i!il' Jl^^Tiln!:  ** ^JT*!^!^ 

Th%u.'^d^s:s'^^^'"^^^""*"  sr^re^br^a^t^be^s^^^ 

1  neus,  oeceaseu.  poraUon  of  Georgetown,  to  conUnae  ia 

CHAP.  226.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of   Office  two  yeara,  and  until  a  snceesww  m 

John  F.  Carmichael,  of  the  State    duly  elected,  and  the  perwm  haring  at 

of  Mississippi.  said  election,  which  shaO  be  condocled 

CHAP.  227.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of  br  Judges  of  election  appointed  by  Ibe 

*    Gabriel  GodOoy.  Corporation,  the  greatest  number  or  lefal 

CHAP.  228.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of   r^Jf-i-baU  he  declared  dulyelei^,aBd 

Samuel  Ward  -      event  of  an  equal  aumber  of  rotaa 

^** «  *%  ^^^w>      .     '.  .  ,  being  gifen  to  two  or  more  candidates, 

CHAP.m    An  Aot  to  amend  the  act,    the  two  Boards   in   joint  meeting,  by 

enUUed*  An  act  for  the  relief  of  cer-    ballot,  shall  elect  the  Mayor  ftom  the 

tarn  surtrivmg  Officers  and  Soldiere    persons  having  such  eeual  number  af 

of  the  Army  of  the  Revolution.  rotes. 

SxcT.  I,     Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  Sect.  3.    J§nd  be  it  jurtker  eaaetai, 

aad  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Vni-  That  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  reaig- 

ted  States  of  America  in  Confess  as-  nation  of  the  Mayor,  or  hb  inability  to 

sembledf  That  the  second  section  of  the  discharge  the  duties  of  his  oi!iee,the  two 

act,  entitled  <  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  oer-  Boards  of  the  Corporation,  in  Joint  meet* 

taia  surviving  Offioen  and  Soldiere  of  ing,  by  ballot,  shall  elect  some  fit  pursan 

the  Army  of  the  Revolution,*  approved  to  fill  the  Office  until  the  next  regolar 

the  fifteenth  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  eleetion. 

hundred  and  twenfyeight,  shall  not  be  Sxot.  4.    .^ffnd  be  it  finihsr  smmetsdy 

construed  to  embrace  Invalid  Pensionen,  That  the  present  Mayor  of  Georsettfwny 

and  that  the  pension  of  invalid  soldien,  shall  continue  to  fill  the  office  of  Mayor 

shall  not  be  aedncted  firom  the  amount  until  the  fouith  Monday  of  February 

receivable  by  them  under  the  said  act.  next. 

'"'"IfharofG^or^lwn""''^^^    'T^^'-^^n.nct^r ^.^^^ 

Charter  of  Georgetown.  Georgetown,  as  is  inc^nnstent  with  the 

BxcT.  I.    Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate    provisions  of  this  act,  be,  and  the  same 
ami  House  qf  Representatives  of  the  Vni-    is  hereby  repealed. 

and  place  of  sale  of  any  real  property  ^„  /I    Jlf 

chargeable  with  taxes  in  Georgetown,  CHAP.  232.    An  Act  for  the  relief  of 

in  an  cases  hereafter,  shall  be  given  ^*^^  Phinney. 

onee  in  eaoh  week,  for  twelve  successive  CHAP.  833.    An  Aet  making  appro* 

weeks,  in  some  one  newspaper  in  the  priations  for  examinationa  and  sor- 


County  of  Washington,  in  which  shall  be  veys,  and  also,  for  certain  works  of 

ftated  the  number  of  the  Jot  or  lots,  or  Internal  improveoieiit. 
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8bot.  1.    Beit  enrnded  by  tk*  Sen-  appropriated,  atlct  fepIaeecF  out  of  tfanf 

8  and   House   pf  RepregentoHves   of  Aind  reserved  tor  laying  out  and  raakiii|^ 

the  United  States  of  America  in  Con-  roads,  under  the  direction  of  Congress, 

a;rese assembled.  That  the  following  sums  hy  the  several  ants  passed  for  the  admis^ 

be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  appropria-  sion  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Ifli^ 

led,  to  be  paid  oat  of  any  money  in  the  nois,  and  Missouri,  into  the  Union,  on 

Treiasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated  an  equal  footing  with  the  ori^nal  Stales^ , 

▼iz.  Sect.  3.    ^nd  be  U  farmer  maeted. 

For  defraying  the  expenses  incidental  That  for  the  immediate  accomplish ment 
to  making  examinations  and  surveys  for  of  these  objects,  the  superintendents 
National  works,  under  the  act  of  thirtieth  heretofore  appointed,  or  hereafter  to  be 
April,  one  thousand  eiffht  hundred  and  appointed  in  tne  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
iirentjrfour,  including  five  thousand  one  Ilhnois,  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
hnadred  4nd  four  dollars  and  twenty-  President  of  the  United  States,  faithfully 
8«yen  cents,  for  arrearages  on  account  execute  the  work,  and  disburse  the 
of  surveys  and  office  rent,  in  the  years  money,  giving  bond  and  security  as  he 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-  shall  direct,  and  receiving  such  com  pen- 
six,  <me  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sation  as  in  his  opinion  shall  be  equitable 
iwentyseven,  and  one  thousand  eight  and  just,  not  exceeding  to  each  that 
hundred  and  twentyeight,  thirty  tiiou-  heretofore  allowed  by  law  to  the  Super- 
Mmd  dollars.  intendent  of  the  Cumberland  road  in 

For  continuing  the  read  firom  Detroit  the  State  of  Ohio, 

to  Tpfti  Gratiot,  seven  thousand  dollars.  Srct.  4.    ^9nd  be  it  further  enacted, 

For  continuing  the  road  from  Detroit  That  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars 

to  Saginaw  Bay,  seven  tliousand  dollars,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  granted,  for 

For  continuing  the  road  from  Detroit  claims  due  and  remaining  unpaid  at  the 

to  Chicago,  ei^ht  thousand  dollars.  Treasury,  on  account  of  the  Cumberland 

For  completing  repairs  on  the  road  be-  road,  east  of  Wheeling,  to  be  paid  out 

tween  Alachua  Court  House,  and  Jack-  of  any  monejr  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 

aonville,  in  Florida,  two  thousand  dollars,  wise  appropriated. 

For  completing  the  road  from  Alagua  i  approve  this  bill,  and  ask  a  refer- 
to  Mariana,  two  thousand  dollars.  ^^ce  to  my  communication  to  Congress 

For  completing  the  survey  and  esti-  ^f  tbb  date,  in  relation  thereto, 

mate  of  a  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  Andiisw  Jackson. 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,ten 

thousand  four  hundred  dollars.  And  it  CHAP.  234.  An  Act  making  additional 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War  Appropriations  for  pay  of  the  Marine 
to  cause  a  detailed  report  to  be  made  out,  Corps, 
•hewing  the  practicability  or  impractica- 
bility of  making  a  ship  or  other  canal,  CHAP.  236.  An  Act  to  authorixe  the 
and  the  reasons  for  either,  with  an  esti-  payment  of  the  Claim  of  the  Stats 
mate  of  the  probable  expense  and  advan-  of  Massachusetts,  fbr  certain  ser- 
fages of  soch  canoi  as  may  be  sonsidered  yiees  of  her  Militia  during  the  late 
practicable.  ^f^. 

SxGT.  2.  And  be  it  fnrdker  enaetedf 
That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  Sect.  1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate 
dollars  be.  and  the  same  is  hereby  ap-  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
propriated  for  the  purpose  of  opening,  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
grading  and  making  the  Cumberland  assmMed,  That  the  proper  accounting 
road,  westwardly  of  Zanesville,  in  the  officers  of  the  Treasury ,  under  the  super- 
State  of  Ohio  'f  and  tliat  the  sum  of  sixty  intendence  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  be, 
thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is,  and  they  are  her^y  authorixed  and 
hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  directed  to  credit  and  settle  the  claims  of 
opening,  grading,  and  bridging  the  Cum-  the  State  of  Massachusetts  agaiust  the 
berland  road,  iu  jthe  State  of  Indiana,  United  States  for  the  services  of  her 
commencinjg;  at  Indianopolis,  and  pro-  Militia  during  the  late  war,  in  the 
gressing  with  the  work  to  the  eastern  following  cases :  First,  where  the 
and  western  boundaries  of  said  State,  Militia  of  the  said  State  were  called  out 
and  that  the  sum  offorty  thousand  dollars  to  repel  actual  invasion,  or  under  a  well 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  appiopriated  founded  apprehension  of  invaaion  :  Pro- 
for  the  purpose  of  opening,  grading,  and  videdf  their  numbers  were  not  in  undue 
bridging  the  Cumberland  road  in  the  proportion  to  the  exigency :  second, 
State  oflllino'ts ;  which  said  sums  shall  where  they  were  called  out  by  the  au- 
be  paid  out  of  any  monejr  not  otherwise  thority  of  the  State,  and   aJterwards 
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recognised  hy  the  Federal  Gorerament ;  of  papers  reUUnf  to  the  fifth  ceosos,  or 

and  thirdlj,  where  they  were  called  out  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  tks 

br,  and  serred  ander  the  requisition  of  United  States. 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  of  Approved  April  30,  1830. 

""L^'c^'s'  "^^is  it  further  enacUd,  ^^'  l^?:;f '"tJli^t^r°fn^J^ 
That  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  S^^^^  S^^*^??^ 

thousand  seven  hundred  and  fortyeight  ^^^^  popuhttion  of  the  United 

dollars  and  twentysix  cents,  if  so  much  swaies. 

be  necessary,  be  applied  to  the  foregoing        Resolved^  ky  the  SautU  mmd  H0mm  ^ 

purposes,  out  of   any  moneys  in  the  JUpresaOativeM  of  tJu  UniUd  StmUs  ^ 

Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated.  America  in   Congress  assembledy   That 

^»»  *  r%   AAi»      A      A   *  !•     au       !•  r    r  tJ*«  Cleiks  of  the  several  District  and 
CHAP.  236     An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Superior  Courts  of  the  United  Stat«  b^ 
sundry  Citoxens  of  the  United  States  »nd  they  are  hereby  directed  to  trans- 
who  have  lost  propertv  by  the  de-  ^j^  ^  ^^  Secretary  of  State/the  sev- 
predauons  of  certain  Indian  tribes.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  enumeration  of  the 
Approved  May  31,  1830.  Inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  filed  in 
— —  their  respective  offices  by  direction  of 
RESOLUTIONS.  the  several  acts  of  Congress,  patsed  the 
-.     ^    -      ...            ^    .  •      ^1.  first  of  March,  one  thousand  set  en  hnn- 
No.  1    ResoluUon,  authonxing  the  pur-  ^^  ^j  mutiy,  the  twentyeighth  of 
chase  of  fifty  copies  of  the  sixth  February,  one  iousand  eight  hSidred ; 
volume  of  the  Uws  of  the  Umted  ^^  tweitysixth  of  March  Tme  thousand 
States.  e\a\A  hundred  and  ten ;  and  the  four- 
Approved  Dec.  20, 1820.  ^^^th  of  March,  one   thousand  eight 
2.  Resolution,grantingtheuseofthe  hundred  and  twenty, 
books  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Approved  May  28, 1830. 
tothe  Headsof  Depi^tmente,tocer-  »,    e  n      i  k*      .  j  a- 
t«n  officers  of  Coilgress,  and  to  Ex-  ^o.  5.  Re^lntion  to  suspend  Pjcjf^^infs 
Presidente  of  the  ifnitoci  States.               V'"^  ^«  CorporaUon  of  the  Hook 
.  .       .    «                ,   «.          -          of  Refuge  in  New  York. 
Reselvedf  ky  the  SentUe  mnd  House  of       oijL-to,         jrr  -r 
Representokt^  qf  the  United  SUUes  If       R^lx>ed,hy  the  ^es^  House  of 
Jlierial  in  Congress  assembled,    That  J^presentatives  of  the  UnUed  fU^^f 
the  President  ofSie  Senate  and  Speaker  1"**2"*  ?  ^Tt^  ossemUed^Tb^ 
of  the  House  of  Representative,  for  \^l  Secretsry  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 
the  time  being,  be,  anS  they  are  hereby  »•  ^^5'^^^/"?^^^,*^  ■'"J^/**^  ^^.PT 
authorized  togrant  the  use  of  the  booli^  f  ^^t"'??  ^/  V'Sf f  ^^'^''/jf  ^-^Vf " 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  to  the  Secre-  }?  ^«  United  States  from  the  Socie^  or 
tary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea-  C^'^M^tion  of  the  House  of  Refuge  a 
sury,  the  Secretary  of  Ww,  the  Secre-  J^»«  »tato  of  New  York,  unUl  the  end  of 
tar/  of  the  Navy,  the  Postmaster  Gene-  ^he  next  session  of  Congress, 
ral,  the   Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  No;  6.    Rea6hition  In  relation  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,           Compensation  of  officers  of  the  Ma- 
th e  Chaplains  of  Congress,  and  any  in-           rine  CorjM. 

dividual  when  in  the  District  of  Colum-        p-,^/-^  *,,#*#  ^«i>./-  ^A  n^m^i^f 

bia,  who  may  have  been  President  of  n^^Oai^^  ^  If 

the  United  States ;  at  the  times,  and  on  «<9»^«f ^^'^  VJhe   Umted^U^of 

n*       ~*    r  \^  ^iJAui^^^rZrA  Ilit^^^  America  in  Vongiress  assemUed.  That 

the  same  terms,  conditions,  and  restnc-  4l^^,„  ».,k-;.*-«1-  «»«^i»».«m*.  L«^  .i 

tion.,Mmemb.V.«fCongr;«.,.dlow-  Z^'J^I^^.^Z'tTir^J'^i^^rs'^S^ 

"Iro^y^  jL..  13, 1830.  Marine  Corp.,  pre'.on.  t„  th.  &,t  of 
xm|F|>.w*      v.»  x»»,  »^^«v.  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
No.  3.    A  Resolution  authorizing  the  nine,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  direct- 
transmission  of  papers,  by  mall,  re-  ed  to  be  continued  to  them  ftom  that 
lating  to  the  fifth  Census.  date  up  to  the  twentveighth  of  Febroaiy 
.    Resolved,  by   the    SemUe  and  House  ^'^^  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
of  Rmtsentadves  of  the  United  States  ^^^- 

^/hatrTch^fth^^ir^enr^  ''^' loiSTtot^mad^^^' C^^^ 
of  the  act  of  the  third  of  March,  one  C^J^n^S.^  "wtL^  fT^ 

thousand  eight  hundred  and  twentyfive,  '•^^'^  ^  appbcations  for  Pensions. 

as  restricts  the  weight  of  packages  by        Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  rf 

mail,  shall  not  apply  to  the  transmission  Representatives  of  the  United  States  ef 
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AwuHea  in  Congress  assemhUdy   That  sion,  and  as,  in  their  opinion,  respec* 

the  Heads  of  Department|  who  may  tively,  onght  to  be  placed  upon  the  pen- 

seTerally  [be]  charged  with  the  admin-  sion  roll,  or  otherwise  provided  for,  and 

istration  of  the  pension  laws  of   the  for  doing  which  they  have  no  sufficient 

United  States  oi  America,  be,  and  they  power  or  authority,  with  the  names  and 

hereby  are,  respectively,  directed  and  residence  of  such  persons,  the  capacity 

reqoked,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  in^  which  thev   served,  the  degree  of 

opening  of  each  Sessicm  of  Congress,  to  relief  proposea,  and  a  brief  statement  of 

present  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep-  the  grounds  thereof,  to  the  end  that 

reeentatiTes,  a  several  list  of  such  per-  Congress  may  consider  the  same. 
flOBs,  whether  Revolutionary,  invalid,  or 

otherwise,  as  shall  have  xnade  applica-  Approved  May  29, 1830. 

tun  for  a  pension,  or  an  increase  or  pen- 


n 
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TRIALS  AND  LEGAL  DECISIONS. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTIONS, 

DECIDED  BY    THE 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Janua&t   Term,    1830. 
.   James  Jackson  ex.  dem  Barman  V.  Hart  vs.  Elias  Lamphire. 

This  case  wis  brooffht  by   writ  of  bein^r  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 

Xirror,  from  the  court  of  errors,  for  the  land.    Mr  Storrs  aivaed  the  oanse  in 

State  of  New  York.    It  arose  out  of  a  behalf  of  the  plaintiff;  and  Mr  Hoffiooan 

conflicting  claim  to  a  military  tract  in  for  the  defendant.    Justice  Baldwin  de- 

Dryden,  Tompkins  Connty,  and  form-  liveied  the  opinion  of  the  conit. 

erly  part  of  Onondaffa  County.  Both  parties  daim  the  premises  in 

The  title  of  the  pnuntifF  was  deriTed  miestion,  under  John  Comehus,  to  whom 

IVom  a  patent  iasned  to  John  Comelins,  tne  State  of  New  York  mnted  them  by 

July  17th,  1790,  and  a  conveyance  in  patent,  dated  the  17th  of  Joly,  1790,  in 

foe  from  the  patentee,  to  Henry  Hart,  consideration  of  his  military  serrices  in 

ancestor  of  the  plaintm,  dated,  Janoary  the  rerolntionary  war. 

17th,  1784,  ana  proved  and  recordea.  Six  years  before  the  date  of  the  pa^ 

Amil  25th,  1796.  tent,  and  while  the  title  of  Comehns 

Defondant's  title  was  derived  fmm  the  was  imperfect,  he  conveyed  the  premi- 

same  patent,  and  a  deed  from  the  paten-  ses  to  Henry  Hart,  the  father  of  the 

taa  to  Samnel  Broom,  ezecated   June  plaintiff's  lessor,  by  deed,  dated  January 

33d,  1784,  proved  Oct.  31st,  1791,  and  17th,  1784,  proved  and  deposited  in  the 

recorded  April  3d,  1796.  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  County  of 

S.  Brewer  conveved  by  deed  to  W.  J.  Albany,  according  to  law,  on  the  9^  of 

Vredenbuivh,  by  wnom  tne  lot  was  con-  April,  1796. 

veyed  to  <l^endant.    On  the  Mth  of  Henry*  Hart  died  in  1788,  leavinff  the 

March,   1797,  an   act  was  passed  by  plaintiff,  his  only  child  and  heir  at  law, 

the  legtslature  of  New  York,  to   set-  who  was  born  the  21st  of  September, 

tie  disputes  concerning  titles  to  lands  in  1784,  removed  to  Canada  in  1791,  and 

the  County  of  Onondaga.    Under  this  remained  there  till  1807,  or  1806,  when 

act  the  land  in  dispute  was  awarded  to  he  returned  to  Albany,  where  he  resided 

defondant.    An  action  of  ejectment  was  till  the  commencement  of  this  suit  of 

brought  for  its  recovery,  and  under  the  May  Term,  1885 :  he  claims  as  heir  at 

directions  of  the  Judge,  the  jury  found  a  law  to  his  father, 

verdict  for  the  defenduit.    Ihatdecision  On  the  23d  of  June,  1784,  John  Cor- 

havinf  been  confirmed,  Ihe  cause  was  nelius  conveyed  the  same  premises  to 

brought  up  on   the   following   points :  Samuel  Broom  by  deed,  duly  proved  and 

that  the  letters  patent  created  a  contract  deposited  as  aforesaid  on  the  3d  of  April, 

— that  the  patentee  should  not  be  de-  1795.    The  title  of  Broom,  by  sundry 

prived  of  his  land  by  any  law  inconsis-  mesne  conveyances,  became  vested  in 

tent  with  the  State  Constitution  —  that  William  J.  Vredenbnrgh,  who  conveyed 

the  act  was  in  violation  of  the   State  to  the  defendant.    The  premises  were 

Constitution -^  that  it  impaired  the  obli-  vacant  till  1808,  when  possession  was 

gation  of  contracts  —  that  the  oommis-  taken  under  Vredenburgh,   who  then 

skm  created  by  it  was  an  arbitrary  court,  held  the  title  of  Broom, 

whase  tiecisions  were  not  binding — not  The  defendant  did  not  question  the 
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original  Talidity  of  the  deed  to  Henry  John  Corneliiii,  his  heire  an^  ■— i^i,rf 

Hart,  bat  rested  hit  defence  on  an  act  the  land  in  qneetion ;  the  patent  ewilaiiii 

of  aaeemblj  ef  the  State  of  New  York,  no  eoTenanf  te  do  or  moH  to  do  any  fiir- 

paseed  the  34th  of  March,  1797|  to  settle  ther  act  in  relation  to  the  land ;  aad  W9 

disputes  concerning  titles  to  lands  in  the  do  not  in  this  case  feel  at  libotj  to  cfe- 

County  of  Onondaga,  the  prorisions  of  ate  one  b^  inphcation.    The  wmim  has 

which  are  set  forth  in  the  case.  not  by  this  act  impaired  tho  Ibrco  of  the 

The  defendant  offered  in  etridence,  an  grant,  it  does  not  profess  or  atteipt  to 

award  made  by  two  of  the  commission-  take  the  land  fromtheaasigiisof  Corae- 

ers  appointed  by  this  act,  awarding  the  lins,  and  giye  it  to  one  BotdabniBgna- 

land  m  controTersy  to  WilKara  J.  Vre-  der  him ;  neither  does  the  award  pirodaeo 

denbnrgh,  and  John  Patterson,  (to  whom  that  effect;  the  grant  remains  m  fiiO 

Broom  had  conyeyed,)  the  award  was  force,  the  property  oonyeyed  is  b^  by 

dated  December  17th,  1799,  and  no  dis-  his  grantee,  and  the  State  swnrts  no 

sent  was  entered  by  the  plaintiffl    The  claims  to  it.    The  qnestioti  between  the 

court  admitted  the  awara  to  be  read  in  parties  is,  which  oftho  deeds  fioaa  Cor^ 

evidence,  and  gaye  in  charge  to  the  jury,  nelins  carries  the  title.    Presomingthat 

that  it  was  competent  and  conclusiye  to  the  laws  of  New  York  anthonzed  a 

defeat  the  title  of  the  plalntiffl    Jod^-  soldier  to  oonyey  his  bounty  land  befece 

ment  was  rendered  for  the  defendant  m  receiving  a  patent,  and  that  at  the  date 

the  Supreme  Court,  and  affirmed  in  the  of  the  deeds,  there  was  no  law  ooim^ 

court  of  Errors,  ana  the  case  comes  be-  ling  the  grantees  to  record  them,  they 

fore   us.   by   writ  of  error,  under  the  would  take  priority  from  their   date. 

twentynflh  section  of  the  jwiiciary  act.  This  is  the  legid  result  of  the  deeds. 

The  plaintiff  oentends,  thai  the  ad  of  barl  there  is  no  coatsaot  on  the  oast  of 

the  MthofMaMh,  1797,  and  ^proceed-  the  Slate,  thatthe  priority  of  Mo  ahafl 

lags  andtr  it,afO  yoid ;  being  a  violation  depend  solely  on  the  pnnaiples  o^the 

both  of  that  part  of  the  Constitution  of  oouMBon  law,  or  that  the  State  shaMj 


the  Uniled  States  whaeh  declares,  that  no  law  imposing  on  a  gsaolee  tho 

no  State  shaU  pass  any  law  impatring  fonnance  of  acts  which  were  nol  m 

the  oUigalion  or  eontraots ;  and  of  tho  sary  to  the  legal  cyoration  of  hia  deed 

Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  the  time  it  was  deiiyered.    It  la  with- 

wMehdeolareo  that  the  legisktnffesbidl  in  the  undoubted  power  of  Stetolegiala- 

at  no  time  institute  any  new  court  but  tares  to  pass  rscording  aeta,  by  i^ich 

sach  as  iliall  proeeed  aoeordinf  to  the  the  elder  gnatee  shaU  be  poatponed  lo 

course  ef  the  oemmon  law,  and  that  trial  a  younger  ;  if  the  prior  deed  ia  not  re> 

by  jury  in  aU  eaass  in  whioh  it  balh  corded  wUlnn  the  United  tinw ;  and  the 

hieretofore  been  used,  shall  be  estaUisl^  power  is  the  same,  whether  the  dood  Is 

ed,  and  renain  iaviolato  fereyer.    This  dated  before  or  ailer  the  paaaage  of  the 

eoart  hasBoa«therity,onawritof  errot  reoording  aot.     Though  the  eflbct  ef 

from  a  State  oourt,  to  declare  a  State  such  a  law  is  to  render  the  prior  deed 

law  yoid ,  on  acooant  of  its  collisioa  with  fraudulent  and  void  against  a  anhaeq[aeat 

a  State  Constitution ;  it  not  being  a  case  purchaser,  it  is  not  a  law  iniBaiffin||  the 

embraced  in  the  judiciary  act.   which  obligmtion  of  oontraets ;  sooh  too  m  the 

alone  gives  power  to  issue  a  wnt  of  or-  power  to  pass  acts  of  limitations^  and 

ror  in  this  case,  and  will  therefere  ro>  their  effect.    Reasons  of  sound  poliey 

frain  from  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  have  led  to  the  general  adoption  erlaws 

points  made  by  the  plaintifi^s  counsel,  ia  of  both  descriptions,  and  t&eir  vaMdi^ 

relation  to  the  Constitution  of  New  York,  cannot  be  questioned.     The  time  and 

The  plaintiff  insists  that  the  patent  to  mannerof  their  operation,  the  exoeatieas 

John  Comehas  creates  a  contract  with  to  them,  and  the  aeta  firom  whanh  te 

the  grantee,  hie  heirs  and  assi||ns,  that  time  limited  shaU  begin  to  run,  will  ge- 

they  should  enjoy  the  land  therein  grant-  nerally  depend  on  tM  sound  diacretien 

ed,  free  from  an^  legislative  regulations  of  the  legislature,  according  to  the  na- 

to  be  made  in  violation  of  the  Constitu-  (ore  of  Uie  titles,  the  sitoation  of  the 

tion  of  the  State  ;   that  the  act  in  ques-  countries,  and  the   emergency  whieb 

tion  does  violate  some  of  its  provisions ;  leads  to  their  enactment.    Csiaes  may 

and  therefore  impairs  the  obli^fation  of  a  occur  when  the  proviai<ms  of  a  law  ea 

contract.    The  oourt  are  not  mdined  to  those  subjects  may  be  as  nnreasonsUe 

adopt  this  reaeoain^,  or  to  consider  this  as  to  amount  to  a  denial  of  a  right,  and 

as  a  case  coming  fairly  within  the  dause  call  fer  the  interpositioB  of  tho  court; 

of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  the  present  is  not  <me. 

rolled  on  by  the  plaintiff.    The  only  The  State  of  New  York,  in  1794,  had 

oonkraot  made  by  the  State  is  a  grant  to  felt  the  neoesaity  of  legialating  on  thtae 
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military  Imndfl.   The  preamble  to  the  re-  the  prinoijples  of    loand    legtalation. 

cordinff  aotofiani]arj,1794,ahowaTer7  Whether  it  ia  oonaidered  as  an  act  of 

mktongly  the  policy  of  oompeUiag  the  limitationay  or  one  in  the  nature  of  a  re- 

deeda  for  theae  landa  to  be  recorded;  cordiB|faot,oraaalawaiiigeneri8,called 

and  the  known  condition  of  that  part  of  for  by  the  peooliar  situation  of  that  part 

the  State,  ooTered  by  military  grants,  of  the  State  on  which  it  operates :  we 

presented  eqoaUy  cogent  reasons,  in  onr  are  nnanimously  of  opini<m,  that  it  is  not 

opinion,  lor  the  passage  of  the  act  in  a  law  which  impairs  the  obligation  of  a, 

qaestion.    As  this  coart  b  confined  to  contract;  and  tlwt  in  reoeiying the  award 

tne  consideration  of  only  one  question  in  eyidenoe,  and  declaring  it  to  be  com- 

^rrowing  out  of  this  law,  we  do  not  think  potent  and  conclusive  on  ue  right  of  the 

it  necessary  to  examine  its  proTisioos  in  plaintiff,  there  was  no  errw  in  the  judg- 

detail :  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  we  ment  of  the  court  below.  The  judgment 

can  see  nothingin  them  inconsistent  with  is  therefore  affirmed, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or 


JUiram  Craig,  John  Moore,  and  Ephraim  Moore  vs.     The  State  of 

Missouri, 

This  was  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Su*  made,  was  for  the  loan  of  loan  office 

preme  Court  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  certificates,  loaned  by  the  state  at  her 

The  action  arose  on  a  promissory  note  loan  office  at  Chariton  ;  which  certifi- 

given  for  certificates  issued  at  the  loan  eates  were  issued,  and  the  loan  made  in 

office  of  Chariton  in  Missouri,  payable  to  the  manner  pointed  out  by  an  act  of  the 

the  State  of  Missouri,  under  the  act  of  legislature  of  the  said  state  of  Missouri, 

the    legislature  ^  estdjl'ishing  loan  of-  approved  the  S7th  day  of  June,  1821, 

fices.'  entitled  a[n  act  for  the  establishment  of 

Mr  Shefiey ,  for-  the  plaintiffs  in  enor,  loan  <^ces,  and  the  acts  amendatory  and 
contended,  that  this  actof  the  legislature  supplementary  thereto:  and  the  court 
was  uncoBstitational  and  void ;  bein^  do  further  find,  that  the  plaintiff  has  sus- 
repugnant  to  the  provision  of  the  consti-  tained  damages  by  reason  of  the  non- 
tation  of  the  Untied  States,  which  de-  performance  of  the  assumptions  and  un- 
elares  that  no  State  shall  emit  bills  of  dertakings  of  them,  the  said  defendants, 
credit  to  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
Mr  Benton  appeared  for  the  defendant  seven  dollars  and  seventynine  cents, 
in  error.  and  do  assess  her  damages  to  that  sum. 

Mr  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  Therefore  it  is  considered,'  &c. 

the  opinion  ofthe  court:  Justices  Thomp-  The  first  inquiry  is  into  the  jurisdic- 

son,  Johnson  and  McLean  dissenting.  tion  ofthe  court. 

The  twenty  Bfth  section  ofthe  judicial 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  a  judgment  act  declares,  ^  that  a  final  judgment  or 

rendered  in  the  court  of  last  resort,  in  decree  in  any  suit  in  the  highest  court 

the  state  of  Mii^uri :  affirming  a  judg-  of  law  or  equity  of  a  state,  m  which  a 

ment  obtained  by  the  State  in  one  of  its  decision  in  the  suit  could  be  bad,  where 

inferior  courts  against  Hiratn  Craig  and  is  drawn  in  question'  *  the  validity  of  a 

others,  on  a  promisfeory  note.                   «  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exercised  un- 

The  judgmept  is  in  these  words  :*  and  der  any  state,  on  the  ground  of  their 
mAerwards  at  a  court,'  6f.€,  '  the  parties  bein^  repugnant  to  the  constitution, 
came  into  court  by  their  attome3ni,  and,  treaties  or  laws  ofthe  United  States, 
neither  party  desiring  a  jury,  the  cause  and  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  such  their 
is  submitted  to  the  court ;  therefore,  all  validity,'  *  may  be  re-examined,  and  re- 
and  singular  the  matters  and  things  be-  versed  or  affirmed  in  the  Supreme  Court 
ing  seen  and  heard  by  the  court,  it  is  ofthe  United  States.' 
found  by  them,  that  the  said  defendants  To  give  jurisdiction  to  this  court,  it 
did  assume  upon  themselves,  in  manner  must  appear  in  the  record,  1.  That  the 
and  form,  as  the  plaintiff  by  her  counsel  validity  of  a  statute  ofthe  State  of  Mis- 
alleged. And  the  court  also  find,  that  souri  was  drawn  in  question ;  on  the 
the  oonsideration  for  which  the  writing  ground  of  its  being  repugnant  to  the 
declared  upon  and  the  assumpsit  was  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    8. 

21* 
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That  the  dacisioD  wu  in  &Tor  of  its  itf  to  th«  cosrt.   Th*  one  oosme  or  titf 

yalidity .  o&tr  would  hare  ahown  lliai  tbo  ▼•lidi^ 

1.  To  delannine  whether  the  validity  of  the  aei  oi  aaeemhlT  was  dxawv  ioto 

of  a  atatQte  of  the  Stste  was  drawn  in  question,  on  the^rooM  of  ^ropi 

qneatioaf  it  will  be  proper  to  inspect  the  to  the  Constitntion ;  aad  that  Um  < 


pleadings  in  the  cause,  as  well  as  the  of  the  eonrt  was  in  fiiTor  of  its  ▼aliditv. 

jodfrment  of  the  ooort.  Bat  the  one  eoone  or  the  olher,  vowd 

Tne  deckralion  is  on  a  prenissory  have  recpnred  both  a  ooiirt  «a^  JF*!- 

note,  dated  on  the  let  day  of  Angnst,  Neither  could  be  pnisoed   wheve  tie 

liiUiy  promisinf  to  par  to  the  State  of  oAce  of  the  yarj  was  petfmuasd  by  this 

Missonri,  on  the  lat  day  of  NoTenber,  coort.    In  sueb  a  case,  the  obTiovs  sob- 


1  dS9,  at  tlie  loan  office  m  Chariton,  the  statute  for  an  instraelkm  to  the  juy,sr  a 

•am  of  one  handred  and  nioetynine  special  Tetdict,  is  a  statement  vy  the 

dollars  ninetjmine  eentSf  and  the  two  oonrt  of  the  points  in  oooti«Teny,  on. 

per  cent  per  annum,  the  interest  accru-  which  its  jnc^pnent  is  fovnded.     This 

ing  on  the  certificates  borrowed  from  the  may  not  be  the  nsoal  mode  of  proceeding, 

1st  of  October,  1831.    This  note  is  obvi-  bat  it  itf  an  obTicMis  mode;  and  if  the 

oasly  given  for  certificates  loaned  ander  coort  of  the  state  has  adopted  it,  this 

the  act,  *  for  the  establishment  of  loan  coort  cannot  five  op  sobetanoe  fiw  fimn. 

offices.'    That  act  directs  that  loans  on  The  argoments  of  coonsel  caaBot  be 

personal  securities  shall  be  made  of  soms  spread  on  the  record.  The  points  ai;ged 

less  than  two  hundred  dollars.     This  in  argument  cannot  appear.     But  the 

note  is  for  one  hondred  and  ninetynine  motives  stated  by  the  coort  on  the  record 

dollars  ninetynine  cents.    The  act  di*  for  its  jodgment,  and  which  fmn  a  part 

rects  that  the  certificates  issoed  by  the  of  the  jodgment  itself,  most  be  cooaider- 

State  shall  carry  two  per  cent  interest  ed  as  exhibiting  the  points  to  whidi  those 

from  the  date,  which  interest  shall  be  arguments  were  directed,  and  the  j«dg- 

calculated  in  the  amoont  of  the  loan,  ment  as  showing  the  decision  of  the  ooort 

The  note  promises  to  repay  the  sum,  upon  those  points.    There  was  no  jury 

with  the  two  per  cent  interest  accruing  to  find  the  facts  and  refer  the  law  to  tlie 

on  the  certificates  borrowed,  from  the  court ;  but  if  the  court,  which  was  sob- 

1st  day  of  October,  1821.     It  cannot  be  stitated  for  the  jury,  has  found  the  &cts 

doubted  that  the  declaration  is  on  a  note  on  whichits  judgment  was  roidered :  its 

given  in  pursuance  of  the  act  which  has  finding  must  be  eouivalent  to  the  fiiidin|r 

been  mentioned.  of  a  jury.    Has  the  coort,  then,  sobsb- 

Neither  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  tuting  itself  for  a  iory,  placed  facts  npon 

plea  of  non-assumpsit  allowed  the  de-  the  record,  whico,  connected  with  the 

fendants  to  draw  into  question  at  the  pleadings,  show  that  the  act  in  porsuance 

trial  the  validity  of  the  consideration  on  of  whi<m  this  note  was  executed  was 

which  the  note  was  given.   Everything  drawn  into  question,  on  the  ground  of  its 

which  disaffirms  the  contract,  everything  repugnancy  to  the  Constitntion  ? 

which  shows  it  to  be  void,  may  be  given  After  finding  that  tke  defendants  did 

in  evidence  on  the  general  issue  m  an  assume  upon  uemselves,  dtc,  the  court 

action  of  assumpsit.    The  defendants,  proceeds  to  find  *  that  the  considention 

therepMre,  were  at  liberty  to  question  the  for  which  the  writing  declared  open  and 

validity  of  the  consideration  which  was  the  assumpsit  was  n^e,  was  the  ken  of 

the  foundation  of  the  contract,  and  the  loan  office  certificates loMied  by  the  Stats 

constitutionality  of  the  law  in  which  it  at  her  loan  office  at  Chariton ;  which 

originated.  certificates  were  issued  and  the  loan 

Have  they  done  so  ?  made,  in  the  manner  pointed  oot  by  an 

Had  the  cause  been  tried  before  a  act  of^  the  legislature  of  the  said  State  of 

jury,  the  regular  course   would  have  Missouri,  approved  the  27th  of  June, 

been  to  move  the  court  to  instruct  the  1831,  entitlea/  &c. 

jury  that  the  act  of  assembly,  in  pursu-  Why  did  not  the  court  stop  immediately 

anoe  of  which  the  note  was  |(iven,  was  afler  ths  usual  finding  that  the  defend- 

repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  ants  assumed  upon  themselves  ?    Why 

United  States ;  and  to  except  to  the  proceed  to  find  that  the  note  was  given 

charge  of  the  judges,  if  in  favor  of  its  lor  loon  office  certificatesissuedondEr  the 

validity ;  or  a  special  verdict  might  have  act  contended  to  be  unconstitotional,asd 

been  ioond  by  the  jury,  stating  the  act  loaned  in  pursuance  of  that  act ;  if  the 

of  assembly,  tne  execution  of  the  note  in  matter  thus  found  vras  irrelevant  to  the 

payment  of  certificates  loaned  in  pursu-  question  thev  were  to  decide  ? 

ance  of  that  act ;  and  referring  its  valid-  Suppose  the  statement  made  by  the 
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^ourttolA  e<mtamed  in  tb«  Terdict       But  this  q«MtionhiifrtqQtfltlyooeiir' 
of  a  jniy  whioh  ooacladci  with  reierriag    red  and  has,  Ire  think,  been  frequently 
to  the  eoCttt  the  raliditj  of  the  note  thus    decided  in  this  Court.    Bmith  vs.  The 
takcnininursuance  of  the  act;  would     State  of  Maryland,  6  Cranch,S86.    Mar* 
not  such  a  Terdict  bring  the  oonstiiution*    tin  M.  Hunter's  Lessee,  1  Wheat.  265. 
alky  of  the  act,  as  weU  as  its  construe-    Miller  w.  Nichoib,  4  Wheat.  311 .    Wil' 
tion,  diieotly  before'  the  court?    We    lianisvff.NorriB,12 Wheat.  117.    Wilson 
think  h  would ;  such  a  Terdict  would    and  others  «t.  The  BUck  Bird  Creek 
find  that  the  oonsidemtion  of  the  note    Marsh   Company,  2  Peters,  245,  and 
was  loan  office  certificates,  issued  and    Harris  va.  Denme,  in  this  term  ;  are  all, 
loaned  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the    we   think,  expressly  in   point.    There 
act     What  could   be  referred   to  the    has  heen  perfect  uniformity  in  the  con-' 
eonrt  by  such  a  verdict,  but  the  obli^pa-    struotson   giren   by  this  court  to  the 
tioncfthelaw?    It  finds  that  the  certifi-    twenty  fifth  section  of  the  judicial  act. 
cates  for  which  the  note  was  given,  were    That  construction  is,  that  it  is  not  neces' 
issued  in  pursuance  of  the  act,  and  that    sary  to  state,  in  terms,  on  the  record, 
the  contract  was  made  in  conformity  with    that  the  Constitution,  or  a  treaty  or  law 
it.    Admit  the  obligation  of  the  act,  and    of  the  United  States  has  been  drawn  in 
the  verdict  is  for  tiM  plaintiff;  deny  its    question,  or  the  validhy  of  a  State  law, 
obligation,  and  the  verdict  is  for  the  de-    on  the  ground  of  its  repugnancy  to  the 
ftn£nt.    On  what  ground  can  its  obli*    Constitution.  Itis  sufficient  if  the  record 
gation  be  contested,  out  its  repugnancy    shows  that  the  Constitution,  or  a  treaty 
to  the  Constituti<m  of  the  United  States?    or  law  of  the  United  States  must  have 
No  other  is  suggested.    At  any  rate,  it  is    been  construed,  or  that  the  constitution^ 
open  to  that  ol^tion.    If  it  be  in  truth    ality   of  a  State  law  mast  have  been 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni-    c|uestioned  ;  and  the  decision  has  been 
ted  States,  that  repofltancy  might  have    in  fiivor  of  the  party  claiming  under  such 
been  urffed  in  the  SWte,  and  may  oonse-    law. 

quently  be  urged  in  this  court ;  since  it  ^^  ihxnk,  thefl,  that  the  facts  sUted 
is  presented  by  the  &ots  m  the  r«co*d  ^^^  ^^  record  presented  the  question  of 
which  were  found  by  the  court  that  ^epujniancy  between  the  Constitction  of 
tried  the  cause.  ,^     ,       .  the  United  States  and  the  act  of  Mis- 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  in  point    gou^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  fo^  jt,  decision.    If  it 
of  fact,  the  consthutionabty  of  the  act    ^^^  presented,  we  are  to  inquire, 
under  which  the  certificates  were  issued        «   nr     .i.    j    •  •        r  «i.     o     ^  • 
IhatfoiLdtheconsiderationofthisnote,    ,J'Z"fi^^"^i^T  ""^  "^^  ^'"^  -" 
constituted  the  only  real  question  made    favor  of  ito  validity  i> 
by  the  parties,  and  the  only  real  question        The  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plainUff 
decidedby  the  Court.    But  the  reoord    is  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  validity  of 
is  to  be  inspected  with  judicial  eyes ;    the  contract,  and  consequenUv  of  the 
and,  as  it  does  not  state  in  express  terms    validity  of  the  law  by  the  authonty  of 
that  this  point  was  made,  it  has  been    which  the  contract  was  made, 
contended  that  this  Courtcannotassume        The   case   is,  we  think,  within   the 
the  fact  that  it  was  made  or  determined    twentyfifth  section  of  the  judicial  act,, 
in  the  tribunal  of  the  SUte.  and  consequently  within  the  jurisdiation 

The  record  shows  distinctly  that  this  of  this  cQurt. 
point  existed,  and  that  no  other  did  exist ;  This  brings  us  to  the  great  ouestion  in 
Uie  special  staUment  of  facts  made  by  the  cause ;  Is  the  act  of  the  teeislature 
tl^e  Ck)urt  as  exhibiting  the  foundation  of  of  Missouri  repugnant  to  the  Constitu- 
its  judgment  contains  this  pcunt  and  no  tion  of  the  United  States  ? 
other.  The  reoord  shows  clearly  that  The  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error 
the  cause  did  depend,  and  must  depend,  maintain  that  it  is  repuffnant  to  the  Con- 
on  this  point  alone.  If  in  such  a  case,  stitution,  because  ita  object  ia  the  emis- 
the  mere  omission  of  the  Court  of  Mis-  sion  of  bills  of  credit  contrary  to  the  ex- 
souri,  to  say,  in  terms,  that  the  act  of  press  prohibiUon  contained  m  the  tenth 
the  legislature  was  constitutional,  with-  section  of  the  first  article, 
draws  that  point  from  the  cause,  or  must  The  act  under  the  authority  of  which 
close  the  judicial  eyes  of  the  appellate  the  certificates  loaned  to  the  pfauntiff» 
tribunal  upon  it ;  nothing  can  be  more  in  error  were  issued,  was  passed  on  the 
obvious,  than  that  the  provisions  of  the  26th  of  June,  1821,  and  is  entitled  *  an 
Constattttton,  and  of  an  act  of  Congress,  act  for  the  esUblishment  of  loan  offices/ 
may  be  always  evaded ;  and  may  be  The  provisions  that  are  material  to  the 
often,  as  we  think  they  would  be  in  this  present  inquiry,  are  comprehended  in 
case,  unintentionally  defeated.  the  third,thirt«enth,fifteenth,ai¥teenth. 
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\we«l7^&if<i  mud  twentjfiMffUi  Mettons  State ;  aim  heraby  pMfwi  9Md  oottaCitt' 

«f  th6  aety  wkioh  ar«  in  tb«M  worda :  ted  a  fimd  for  tha  redMBptton  of  the  ccr- 

-B«ction  the  third  an&eta :  *  that  the  tificat««  keieby  reqaind  to  be  iaased, 

auditor  of  pablieacooantsand  ttaaaarer.  and  the  ftith  of  th«  State  ia  hetebj  who 

under  the  direction  of  the  gorenioryahaU  pledged  for  the  lane  porpooa.' 

aad  thej  are  herebr  reqaired  to  iseoe  SMtaon  tweatjfooilh.    ^ThatitahaH 

certificates,  ligned  by  the  laid  auditor  be  the  d«i^  of  the  aaid  aaditor  and  trea- 

and  treaanrar,  to  the  amount  of  two  ban-  aorer  to  withdraw  annnaUr  from  oireala- 

dred  thoosand  do4Ui«,<rf' denominations  tion,  one  tenth  part  of  dbe  oertificalee 

not  exoeedinf  ten  dollars,  nor  leas  than  which  are  hereby  required  tobe  iaaoed,' 

fifty  eenta  (to  bear  such  derices  as  they  Ac. 

Buiy  d#em  the  most  safe,)  in  the  follow-  The  clanse  in  the  Coostitntion  which 

inf  form,  to  wit:  ^<  This  certificate  shall  thisactissappoeedtoTiolate,  aaintiiese 

be  receivable  at  the  treasury,  or  any  of  words :  '  No  State  shall*  *  emit  btUs  of 

the  loan  offices  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  credit.' 

in  the  disohaiveof  taxesor  debto  due  to  What  is  a  bill  of  credit?     What  did 

the  Stete  for  ue  sum  of  $ ,  with  the  Constitution  mean  to  fbibid  ? 

interest  for  the  same,  at  the  rate  o^  two  In  ito  enlar^,  and  perhua  ite  literal 


per  centum  per  annum  firom  this  date,    sense,  the  term  *bill  of  credit  mar  ooai* 
the day  of 188  ."  '  prebend  any  instrument  by  which  a 

The  thirteenth  aection  declares ;  *  that  btate  enga^  to  pay  money  at  a  future 
the  certificates  of  the  said  loan  office  shall  day ;  thus  including  a  certificate  frraa 
be  receivable  at  the  treastur  of  the  Stete,  fiir  money  borrowea.  But  the  Iangua|ne 
aad  by  all  tax  gatherers  and  other  pubhc  of  the  Constitution  itself,  and  the  mis- 
officers,  in  payment  of  taxes  or  other  chief  to  be  prevented,  which  we  know 
moneys  now  due  to  the  State  or  to  an^  from  the  hiitory  of  our  countzy,  equally 
county  or  town  thereinand  the  said  certt-  limit  the  interpretatioa  of  tne  terms, 
ficates  shall  also  be  received  by  all  officers  The  word  'emit,'  is  never  emploved  in 
civil  and  military  in  the  Stete.  in  the  dis-  describing  those  contracte  by  wiydi  a 
charge  of  salaries  and  fees  or  office.'  Stete  binds  itself  to  pay^  money  at  a 

The  fifteenth  section  provides  :  *  that  ftiture  day  for  services  actually  received, 
the  commissioners  of  the  said  loan  offices  or  for  money  borrowed  for  present  use  ; 
shall  have  power  to  make  loans  of  the  nor  are  instrumente  executed  fisr  such 
said  certificates,  to  citizens  of  this  Stete,  purposes,  in  common  language,  demom- 
residing  within  their  respective  districte  mated  'bills  of  credit.'  To  'emit  bill* 
onlv,  and  in  each  distnct  a  proportion  of  credit,'  conveys  to  the  mind  the  idea 
shall  be  loaned  to  the  citizens  of  each  of  issuing  paper  intended  to  ciicalate 
county  therein,  according  to  the  number  through  tbe  communis  £br  ite  ordinary 
thereof,'  dtc.  purposes,  as  money,  which  paper   i» 

Section  sixteenth.  'That  the  said  redeemable  at  a  future  day .  Thasiathe 
commisrioners  of  each  of  the  said  offices  sense  in  which  the  tenna  have  been 
are  further  authorized  to  make  loans  on  always  understood, 
personal  securities  by  them  deemed  good  At  a  very  early  period  of  our  c<^onial 
and  sufficient,  for  sums  less  than  two  history,  the  attempt  to  supply  tbe  want 
hundred  dollars :  which  securities  shall  of  the  precious  meteis  by  a  paper  medium 
be  jointly  and  severally  bound  for  the  was  uMida  to  a  cunsiderabto  extent ;  and 
payment  of  the  amount  so  loaned,  with  the  bills  emitted  for  this  purneee  have 
uterest  thereon,'  &c.  been  frequently  denominatea  bills  of 

Section  twen^third.  '  That  the  gene-  credit.  Darinff  the  war  of  enr  revirfu- 
ral  assembly  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  tion,  we  were  arisen  te  this  expedient  ^ 
cause  the  salt  springs  and  lands  atteched  and  necessity  eompelled  us  to  use  it  to 
thereto,  given  by  CSn^press  to  this  Stete,  a  most  fearral  extent.  The  teim  has 
to  be  leaied  out,  and  it  shall  always  be  acquired  an  appropriate  meantng ;  and 
the  fundamental  condition  in  such  leases,  '  bilTs  of  credit  sig^y  a  paper  medium, 
that  the  lessee  or  lessees  shall  receive  intended  to  circukte  between  individu- 
the  certificates  hereby  required  to  be  als,  and  between  government  and  indi- 
issued,  in  payment  for  salt,  at  a  price  not  viduals,  fo>r  the  ordinary  purposes  c^ 
exceeding  that  which  may  be  prescribed  society.  Such  a  medium  haa  been 
by  law  :  and  all  the  proceeds  of  the  said  always  liable  to  considerable  flmctnation. 
salt  springs,  the  interest  accruing  to  the  Ite  value  is  continually  ehanfing ;  and 
State,  and  all  estetes  purchasqd  by  offi-  these  chanjges,  often  ^reat  and  sudden, 
oers  of  the  said  several  officea  under  the  expose  individuals  to  immense  loss,  are 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  all  the  debts  the  sources  of  ruinous  q>eculations,  and 
now  due  or  hereafter  to  be  due  to  this  destroy  all  oonfidenoe  between,  man  and 
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nan.  To  eat  up  tibis  niiflcfai«f  by  the  b«  performed  by  the  Bubetitation  of  a 
voote,  a  mischief  which  was  feh  tfaronffh  name  ?  That  the  Constitution-,  in  one 
the  United  States,  a»d  which  deeply  of  its  most  important  provisions,  may  be 
affseled  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  openly  OTaded  by  gtnng  a  new  name  to 
all ;  the  people  declared  hi  their  Uonstitn-  an  old  thing  ?  We  cannot  think  so.  We 
tioii,  that  no  State  sbeuld  emit  bills  of  think  the  certificates  emitted  tinder  the 
credit.  If  the  prohibition  means  any-  anthority  of  this  act,  are  as  entirely  bills 
thing,  ifthe  words  are  not  empty  sotmds,  of  credit,  as  if  they  had  been  so  denomin- 
it  must  comprehend  the  emission  of  any  ated  in  the  act  itself. 
paper  medram,  by  a  State  Government,  But  H  is  contended,  that  though  these 
for  the  purpose  of  common  oirculation.  certificates  should  be  deemed  bills  of 
What  is  the  character  of  the  certifi-  credit,  according  to  the  common  accep- 
cates  issued  by  authority  of  the  act  under  tation  of  the  term,  the^  are  not  so  in  the 
coiisiderBtioil  ?  What  oAee  are  they  to  sense  of  the  Constitution ;  because  they 
perform  ?  Certificates  signed  by  the  are  not  made  a  legal  tender, 
avditor  and  treasurer  of  the  State,  are  to  The  Constitution  itself  fVimishes  no 
i>e  issued  by  those  officers  to  the  amount  countenance  to  this  distinction.  The 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  de«  prohibition  is  general.  It  extends  to  all 
nominations  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  oills  of  credit,  not  to  bills  of  a  particular 
nor  lees  than  fifty  cents.  The  paper  pur*  description.  That  tribunal  must  be  bold 
ports,  on  its  fkce  to  be  reeeiTable  at  the  indeed,  which,  without  the  aid  of  other 
treasury , or  at  any  loan  office  of  the  State  explanatory  words,could  renture  on  this 
ofMissouri,  in  discharge  oftaxes  or  debts  construction.  It  is  the  less  admissible 
doe  to  the  State.  iif  this  ease,  because  the  same  clause  of 

The  law  makes  then  receivaUe  in  'dis-  the  Constitution  contains  a  substantire 
<iharge  of  all  taxee,  or  debts  due  to  the  prohibition  to  the  enactment  of  tender 
State,  or  any  County  or  town  therein ;  laws.  The  Constitution,  therefore,  con- 
tuid  of  all  salaries  and  fees  of  office,  to  siders  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit,  and 
all  officers  civil  and  military  within  the  the  enactment  of  tender  laws,  as  distinct 
State  ;  and  for  salt  sold  by  the  lessees  operations,  independent  of  each  other, 
ofthe  public  salt  works.  It  also  pledgee  which  my^  be  separately  performed, 
the  faith  and  fhnds  of  the  State  for  their  Both  are  forbidden.  To  sustain  the  one, 
redemption.  because  it  is  not  also  the  other ;  to  say 

It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  the  inten-  that  t>il1s  of  credit  may  be  emitted,  if 
;tion  ofthe  legislature  in  passing  this  act,  they  1)6  not  made  a  tender  in  payment  of 
or  to  mistake  the  character  of  uiese  eer-  debts ;  is,  in  efifect,  to  expunge  that  dis^ 
tifieates,or  the  office  they  were  to  per-  tinct  independent  prohiirition,  and  to 
form.  The  denominations  of  the  bills,  read  the  clause  as  ifit  had  been  entirely 
from  ten  dollars  to  fifty  cents,  fitted  them  omitted.  We  «re  not  at  liberty  to  do 
Ibf  the  purpose  of  ordinary  circulation ;    this. 

and  their  reception  in  payment  of  taxes,  The  history  of  paper  money  has  been 
jind  debts  to  the  government  and  to  cor-  referred  to,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
poratiofiSf  and  of  salaries  and  fees,  would  that  its  great  mischief  consists  in  being 
give  theaa  currency.  They  were  to  be  made  a  tender ;  and  that  therefore  the 
put  into  circulation ;  that  is,  emitted,  by  general  words  of  the  Constitution  may 
the  government.  In  addition  to  all  these  fie  restrained  to  a  particular  intent. 
^«videnoes  of  an  intention  to  make  these  Was  it  even  true,  that  the  evils  of  pa- 
certificates  the  ordinary  circulating  me-  per  money  resulted  solely  fVom  the  qual- 
dimn  of  the  country,  tne  law  speaks  of  ity  of  its  being  made  a  tender,  this  court 
them  in  this  character ;  and  directs  the  would  not  feel  itself  authorized  to  dis- 
smditor  and  treasurer  to  withdraw  annu-  regard  the  plain  meaning  of  words,  in 
ally  one  tenth  of  them  from  circulation,  search  of  a  conjectural  intent  to  which 
Had  they  been  termed  <  bills  of  ciedit,'  we  are  not  conducted  by  the  language 
instead  of  '  certificates/  nothing  would  of  any  part  of  the  instrument.  But  we 
bave  been  wanting  to  bring  them  within  do  not  think  that  the  history  of  our 
the  prohibitory  words  of  the  Constitu-  country  proves  either,  that  being  made 
tion.  a  tender  m  payment  of  debts,  is  an  es- 

And  can  thismake  any  real  difrerenoe?  sential  quality  of  bills  of  credit,  or  the 
Is  the  proposition  to  be  maintained,  that  only  mischief  resulting  from  them.  It 
the  Constitution  meant  to  prohibit  names  may,  indeed,  be  the  most  pernicious; 
and  not  things  f  That  a  very  important  but  liiat  will  not  authorize  a  court  to 
act,  big  with  great  and  ruinous  mischief  convert  a  general  into  a  particular  pro- 
whicfa  IS  expressly  forbidden  by  words  hibition. 
most  appropriate  for  its  descriptios,  xnay       We  learn  firom  Hutchinson's  History 
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of  BiaflMolniMUf,  vol.  1.  p.  409,  that  productive  of  all  tk«  coDMoiieBeM  of 

billi  of  credit  were  emitted  for  the  fint  paper  money.    We  canoot  then  ■■iinl 

time  in  that  colonj  in  1690.    An  army  to  the  propoaition,  that  the  hialoiy  of 

returning  unexpectedly  from  an  expe-  our  country  fnmiahef  any  just  Tf^umeat 

dition  ai^ainst  Canada,  which  had  proved  in  &vor  of  that  reetricted  oonatmetion 

aa  dieotroua  aa  the  plan  waa  magnifi-  of  the  Conititution,  for  which  the  eovn- 

oent,  found  the  government  totally  on-  ael  for  the  defendant  in  error  contends, 

prepared  to  meet  their  claimi.    Bille  of  The  certificates  for  which  this  nole 

credit  were  resorted  to,  for  relief  from  was  given,  being  in  truth '  bills  of  creifit' 

this  embarrassment    They  do  not  ap-  in  the  sense  of  Uie  Omstitotion,  we  are 

pear  to  have  been  made  a  tender ;  but  brought  to  the  inquiry : 

they  were  not  on  that  account  the  less  Is  the  note  valid  of  which  they  fiwn 

bills  of  credit^  nor  were  they  absolutely  the  consideration  ? 

harmless.    The  emission,  however,  not  It  has  been  long  settled,  that  a  promise 

being  considerable,  and  the  bills  being  made  in  consideration  of  an  act  which  is 

soon  redeemed,  the  experiment  would  forbidden  by  l^w  is  void.    It  will  not  be 

have  been  productive  or  not  much  mis-  questioned,  that  an  act  forbidden  by  the 

chief,  had  it  not  been  Ibllowed  by  repeat-  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 

ed  emissions  to  a  much  ^ttnjfcr  amount,  is  the  supreme  law,  is    against  law. 

The  subsequent  history  of^  Massachu-  Now  the  Constitution  forbi£  a  State  to 

seUs  abounds  with  proofs  of  the  eyils  <  emit  bills  of  credit.'    The  loan  of  these 

with  which  paper  monev   is   fraught,  certificates  is  the  very  act  whieh  is  Ibr- 

-whether  it  be  or  be  not  a  legal  tender.  bidden.    It  is  not  the  making  of  them 

Fa^r  money  was  also  issued  in  otfafer  while  they  lie  in  the  loan  offices ;  but 

colonies,  both  in  the  north  and  south ;  the  issuing  of  them,  the  putting  them 

and  whether  made  a  tender  or  not,  was  into   circulation,   which   is  the  act  of 

productive  of  evils  in  proportion  to  the  emission ;  the  act  that  is  forbidden  by 

quantity  emitted.     In  the  war  which  the  Constitution.    The  consideralkm  of 

commenced  in  America  in  1756,  Virginia  this  note  is  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit 

issued  paper  money  at  several  sucoes-  by  the  State.    Tlie  very  act  which  con- 
raive  sessions,  under  the  appellation  of  stitutes  the  consideration,  is  the  act  of 

treasury  notes.    This  was  made  a  tender,  emitting  biUs  of  credit,  in  the  mode  nre- 

Emissions  were  afterwards  made  in  1769,  scribed  or  the  law  of  Biissouri ;  wnieh 

in  1771,  and  in  1773.    These  were  not  act  is  prohibited  by  the  CoastitatioB  of 

made  k  tender ;  but  they  circulated  to-  the  United  States, 

gether ;   were  ec|ually  bills  of  credit :  Cases  which  we  cannot   distingaiah 

and  were  produetive  of  the  same  effects,  from  this  in  princiole,  have  been  decided 

In  1775  a  considerable  emission  was  in  State  courts  or  great  respectability ; 

made  for  the  purposes  of  the  war.    The  and  in  this  court.    In  the  case  of  the 

bills  were  declared  to  be  current,  but  Sprin|riSeld  Bank  vs.  Merrick  et  al.  14 

were  not  made  a  tender.    In  1776,  an  Mass.  Rep.  322,  a  note  was  made  paya- 

additional  emission  was  made,  and  the  ble  in  certain  bUls,  the  loaning  or  nego- 

bills  were  declared  to  be  a  tender.    The  tiating  of  which  was  prohibits  by  stat- 

bills  of  1775  and  177C  circulated  togeth-  nte,  inflicting  a  penalty  for  its  violation, 

er ;  were  equally  bills  of  credit ;  and  The  note  was  held  to  be  void.    Had  this 

were  productive  of  the  same  consequen-  note  been  made  in  consideration  of  thcee 

ces.  bills,  instead  of  being  made  payable  in 

Congress  emitted  bills  of  credit  to  a  them,  it  would  not  have  been  leas  re- 
large  amonnt ;  and  did  not,  perhaps  pugnant  to  the  statute  ;  and  would  ecu- 
could  net,  make  them  a  legal  tender,  sequently  have  been  ecually  void. 
This  power  resided  in  the  States.  In  In  Hunt  vs.  Knickerbocker,  5  Johns, 
May  1777,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  Rep.  327,  it  was  decided  that  an  agree- 
passed  an  act  for  the  first  time  mt^ng  ment  for  the  sale  of  tickets  in  a  lottery, 
the  bills  of  credit,  issued  under  the  au-  not  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  the 
thority  of  Congress,  a  tender  so  far  as  to  State,  although  instituted  under  the  au- 
extinguish  interest.  It  was  not  until  thority  of  the  government  of  another 
March,  1781 ,  that  Virginia  passed  an  act  .State  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  policy 
making  all  the  bills  of  credit  which  had  of  the  law,  and  void.  The  consideration 
been  emitted  by  Congress,  and.all  which  on  which  the  agreement  was  founded 
had  been  emitted  by  the  State,  a  legal  being  illegal,  the  apeement  was  Toid. 
tender  in  payment  of  debU.  Tet  they  The  books,  both  of  Massacbusetta  and 
were  in  every  sense  of  the  word  bills  of  New  York,  abound  with  cases  to  the  same 
4;redit,  previous  to  that  time ;  and  were  effect.     They  turn  upon  the  question 
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whether  the  pertiocd&r  dee  it  within  the  indiceted ;  or  if  it  shall  be  indie peneabTe 
principle,  not  on  the  principle  itself.  It  to  the  preservation  of  the  Unioni  and 
has  never  been  doobted,  that  a  note  ^iv-  conieqaently  of  the  independence  and 
en  on  a  consideration  which  b  prohibited  liberty  of  these  States ;  these  are  con- 
by  law,  is  void.  Had  the  issamg  or  cir-  siderations  which  address  themselves 
culation  of  certificates  of  this  or  of  any  to  those  departments  which  may  with 
other  description  been  prohibited  by  a  perfect  propriety  be  inflae;iced  by  them, 
statute  of  Missouri,  conld  a  snit  have  This  department  can  listen  only  to  the 
been  sustained  in  the  courts  of  that  mandates  of  law ;  amd  can  tread  only 
State,  on  a  note  ffiven  in  consideration  that  path  which  is  marked  oat  by  duty, 
of  the  prohibited  certificates  ?  If  it  The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
could  not,  are  the  prohibitions  of  the  of  the  State  of  Missouri  for  the  first 
Constitution  to  be  held  less  sacred  than  judicial  district  is  reversed  ;  and  the 
thoee  of  a  State  law  ?  cause  remanded,  with  directions  to  enter 

It  had  been  determined,  independently  judgment  for  the  defendants, 
of  the  acts  of  Congress  on  that  subject, 
that  sailing  under  tne  license  of  an  ene-  Mr  Justice  Johnson, 
my  is  illegal.  Patton  vs,  Nicholson,  This  is  a  case  of  a  new  impression, 
3  Wheat.  1^,  was  a  suit  brought  in  one  and  intrinsic  difficulty ;  and  brings  up 
of  the  courts  of  this  district  on  a  note  questions  of  the  most  vital  importance 
given  by  Micholson  to  Patton,  both  citi-  to  the  interestii  of  this  Union, 
zens  of  the  United  States,  for  a  British  The  declaration  in  the  ordinary  form  ; 
license.  The  United  States  were  then  and  the  part  of  the  record  of  the  State 
at  war  with  Great  Britain ;  but  the  U-  court,  wnich  raises  the  questions  befbre 
cense  was  procured  without  any  inter-  us,  is  ^expressed  in  these  words :  '  at  a 
course  with  the  enemy.  The  judgment  court,  &c,  came  the  parties,  dbc,  and 
of  the  Circuit  court  was  in  favor  of  the  neither  party  requiring  a  jury,  the  cause 
defendant ;  and  the  plaintiff  sued  out  a  is  submitted  to  the  court ;  therefore,  all 
writ  of  error.  The  counsel  for  the  de-  and  siiu^Iar,  the  matters  and  things, 
fendant  in  error  was  stopped,  the  court  and  evimnces,  being  seen  and  heard  by 
declaring  that  the  use  of  a  license  from  the  court,  it  is  found  by  them  that 
the  enemy  being  unlawful,  one  citizen  the  said  defendants  did  assume  upon 
had  no  right  to  purchase  from  or  sell  to  themselves  in  the  manner  and  form  as 
another  such  a  license,  to  be  used  on  the  plaintiflsby  their  counsel  allege ;  and 
board  an  American  vessel.  The  consid-  the  court  also  find  that  the  consioeratioD 
oration  for  which  the  note  was  given  for  which  the  writing  declared  upon,  and 
being  unlawful,  it  followed  of  course  the  assumpsit  was  made,  was  for  tAe^esti 
that  the  note  was  void.  of  loan  office  certificates,  loaned  by  the 
A  majority  ofthe  court  feels  constrain-  State  at  her  loan  office  at  Chanton;: 
ed  to  say  that  the  consideration  on  which  which  certificates  were  issued  and  the 
the  note  in  this  case  was  given,  is  against  loan  made  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by 
the  highest  law  of  the  land,  and  that  the  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Mtssouri  } 
note  itself  is  utterly  void.  In  rendering  approved,  Ac,  And  the  court  do  further 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  the  court  for  find  that  the  plaintiff  hath  sustained 
the  State  of  Missouri  decided  in  favor  of  damages  by  reason  of  the  non-perform- 
the  validity  of  a  law  which  is  repugnant  ance  of  the  assumptions  and  undertak- 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  mates,  ings  aforesaid,  of  tnem  the  said  defend- 
In  the  argument,  we  have  been  re-  ants,  to  the  sum,  Sus ;  and  therefore  it  is 
minded  by  one  side  of  the  dimity  of  a  considered  that  the  plaintiff  recover,'  &c. 
sovereign  State  ;  of  the  humiliation  of  In  order  to  understand  the  case,  it  may 
her  submitting  herself  to  this  tribunal :  be  proper  to  premise,  that  the  territory 
of  the  dangers  which  may  result  from  now  occupiea  by  the  State  of  Missouri 
inflicting  a  wound  on  that  dignity  :  by  having  been  subject  to  the  Spanish  gov- 
the  other,  ofthe  still  superior  dignity  of  emment,  was  at  the  time  of  its  cession 
the  people  of  the  United  States ;  who  governed  by  the  civil  law  as  modified 
have  spoken  their  will,  in  terms  which  by  the  Spanish  government ;  that  it  so 
we  cannot  misunderstand.  continued,  subject  to  certain  modifies- 
To  these  admonitions,  we  can  only  tions  introduced  by  act  of  Congress,  un- 
answer ;  that  if  the  exercise  of  that  ju-  til  it  became  a  State ;  when  ue  people 
risdiction  which  has  been  imposed  upon  incorporated  into  theit  institutions  as 
as  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  much  of  the  civil  law  as  they  thought 
United  States,  shall  be  calculated  to  proper :  and  hence,  their  courts  of  jus- 
bring  on  those  dangers  which  have  been  tice  now  partake  of  a  mixed  character 
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perhaps  combining  all  Um  advtnUgw  of  b»cattf  ii^om  aotiyp— r  ft^m^Mjtk^tg 
the  civil  and  common  law  formi .  By  on  the  record,  that  this  ground  of  d*- 
one  of  the  proriaiomi  of  thif  law  the  trial  ience  was  fpecially  set  up  ia  the  courts 
by  jury  is  forced  upon  no  one  ;  is  yet  of  the  State.  Bat  this  we  consider  no 
open  to  all ;  and  when  not  demancfed,  longer  an  open  qaestion  ;  it  has  rc»eat- 
the  court  acts  the  doable  part  of  jury  edly  been  decided  by  this  court,  that  if 
and  judge.  a  special  Terdict  or  the  instruction  of  a 

It  is  oDTioas,  therefore,  that  the  mat-  court  involve  such  facts  as  that  the 
ter  certified  from  the  record  of  the  State  jad^ment  roust  necessarily  affirm  the 
court  before  recited,  is  in  nature  of  a  Tahdity  of  the  State  law,  or  inyalidity  «^ 
special  verdicl,  and  the  judgment  of  the  a  right  set  ap  under  the  laws  or  Consti- 
court  is  upon  that  verdict :  and  in  this  tiition  of  the  United  States ;  the  case  n 
iiffht  it  shall  be  examined.  sufliciently  brought  within  the  proTt»on> 

The  purport  of  the  finding  is  that  the    of  the  twenty  fifth  section, 
vote  declared  upon  was  given  *  for  a       The  judgment  of  the  court  in  this 
loan  of  loan  office  certificates,  loaned  by    ease  amrms  the  validity  of  tiM  contract 
the  State  under  certain  State  acts,  this    on  which  the  suit  is  instituted.    Aid 
caption  of  which  is  given.'  this  could  not  have  been  aflirmed,  «a- 

Some  doubts  were  thrown  out  in  the  less  on  the  assumption  thai  the  act  in 
argument,  whether  we  could  take  no-  which  it  had  its  origin  was  constituttonal. 
tice  of  the  State  laws  thus  found,  with-  In  the  arffument  of  counsel  the  o^ 
out  being  set  out  at  len|[th  :  but  in  this  jeotions  to  this  contract  vrere  prestnted 
there  can  be  no  question;  whatever  in  the  form  of  objections  to  the  considn- 
laws  that  court  would  take  notice  of,  ation.  But  this  was  unnecessary  to  his 
we  must  of  necessity  receive  and  con-  argument ;  sinoe  even  a  Taluahle  eoa- 
sider,  as  if  fully  set  out.  sidieration  will  not  make  good  a  contract 

By  the  acts  of  the  State  designated  by  in  itself  ilWal.  These  notss  origiasis 
the  court  in  their  finding,  the  officers  of  directly  under  the  law  of  Missottii ; 
the  treasury  department  of  the  State  they  are  taken  ia  pucsuanoe  of  its  pvo- 
were  authorized  to  create  certificates  <^  visions ;  have  their  origin  in  it ;  ai^  rest 
small  denominations,  firom  ten  dollars  for  their  validity  upon  it :  and  if  that 
down  to  fifly  cents,  bearing  interest  at  law  be  void,  must  fiul  with  it  Whether, 
two  per  centum  per  annum,  and  to  loan  therefore,  the  bills  for  which  they  were 
these  certificates  to  individuals ;  taking  given  be  void  or  valid,  if  the  law  be  void, 
in  lieu  thereof  promissory  notes,  payable  the  notes  would  be  so. 
not  exceeding  one  year  from  the  date,  There  are  some  difiiculties  on  the  sub- 
with  not  more  than  six  per  cent  interest,  ject  of  consideration,  for  which  I  would 
and  redeemable  by  instalments  not  ex-  reserve  myself  until  they  become  una- 
ceeding  ten  per  cent  every  six  months,  voidable.  But  it  is  not  one  of  those  dif> 
giving  mortgages  of  landed  property  for  fie ul ties  that,  as  a  guide  (or  the  State, 
security.  the  power  of  the  States  over  ^e  laws  of 

These  certificates  were  in  this  form :  contracts  will  legalize  a  contract  made, 
'  This  certificate  shall  be  receivable  at  under  whatever  law,  or  for  whaterer 
the  treasury,  or  any  of  the  loan  offices  of  consideration.  'Hiat  argument  n^cs 
the  State  or  Missouri,  in  the  discharge  of  the  act  to  justify  itself;  and  is  a  direct 


from  this  date,  the day  of renounce,  so  far  as  it  was  incompatible 

182   ;'  which  form  is  set  out  in,  and  pre-  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution ; 

scribed  by   the  act  designated  in  the  the  objects  of  which  were  the  security  of 

finding  ol'^the  court.  individual  right,  and  the  perpetuation  of 

This  writ  of  error  is  sued  out  under  the  Union, 
the  twentyfiilh  section  of  the  judiciary        The  instrument  is  a  dead  letter  unless 

act ;    upon    the    supposition   that   the  its  effect  be  to  invalidate  every  act  done 

State  act  is  in  violation  of  that  provision  by  the  States  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 

in  the  Constitution  which  prohibits  the  tution  of  the  United  States.      And  as 

States  from  emitting  bills  or  credit;  and  the  universal   modus  operandi  by  free 

that  the  note  declared  on  is  void,  as  hav-  States  must  be  through  4heir  Legisia- 

ing  been  taken  for  an  illegal  considera-  tures,  it  follows,  that  the  laws  under 

tion,  or  without  consideration.  which  any  act   is    done,  importing  a 

As  a  preliminary  question,  it  has  been  violation  of  the  Constitution  must  be 

argued,  that  the  case  is  not  within  tlie  a  dead  letter.    The  language  of  the 

provisions  of  the  twentyfiilli  section;  Constitution  is,' no  StateshaU  emit  bills 
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of  credit  ;*  and  tliii,  if  itmeani  anything,  defendant  in  error,  that  it  was  essential 

most  mean  that  no  State  shall  pass  a  to  the  description  of  bills  of  credit  in  the 

law  which  has  for  its  object  an  emission  sense  of  the   Constitution,  that    they 

of  bills  of  credit.  should  be  made  a  lawful  tender.    But 

It  follows,  that  when  the  officers  of  a  his  own  quotations  negative  that  idea, 

State  undertake  to  act  upon  such  a  law,  and  the  Constitution  does  the  same,  in 

they  act  without  authority  ;  and  that  the  the  general  prohibition  in  the  States  to 

contracts  entered  into  direct  or  inciden-  make  anything  but  gold  or  silver  a  legal 

tal  to  such  their  illegal  proceedings,  are  tender.    If,  however,  it  were  otherwise, 

mere  nullities.  it  would  hardly  avail  him  here,  since 

This  leads  us  to  the  main  nnestion:  ^^^  certificates  were,  as  to  their  offi- 

*  Was  this  an  emission  of  bills  of  credit  in  ««rs*  salaries,  /lechu-ed  a  legal  tender, 
the  sense  of  the  Constitution  ?*     And        The  great  end  and  object  of  this  re- 

here  the  difficulty  which  presents  itself  etriction  on  the  power  of  the  SUtes,  will 

is  to  determine  whether  it  was  a  loan  or  furnish  the  best  definition  of  the  terms 

mn  emission  of  paper  money ;  or,  per-  under  consideration.    The  whole  was 

haps,  whether  it  was  not  ah  emission  of  intended   to  exclude   everything  from 

paper  money   under  the  disguise  of  a  use,  as  a  circulating   medium,  except 

loan.    There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  goW  and  silver ;  and  to  give  to  the  Uni- 

latter  view  of  the  subject  must  always  ^d  States  the  exclusive  control  over  the 

be  examined  ;  for  that  which  it  is  not  coining  and  valuing  of  the  metallic  me- 

permitted  to  do  directly,  cannot  be  legal-  dinm.    That  the  real  dollar  may  repre- 

lied  by  any  change  of  names  or  forms,  ■•nt  property,  and  not  the  shadow  of  it. 
Acts  done  <  in  fraudem  legis,'  are  acts        Now,  if  a  SUte  were  to  pass  a  law 

in  violation  of  law.  declaring  that  this  representative  of  mo* 

Tw^  ^^^*  A\ai^,,u^  ..  u:.K^..<.  »«.«^  /ney  shall  be  issued  by  its  officers,  this 
The  great  difficult:^,  as  it  is  here,  must        J^^  ^       palpable  sKd  tangible  ^  : 
ever  be   to   determine,  m  each   case,         j  _;         iK    *Til     *  *   *   r   i  JT^u 

whether  it  be  a  loan,  or'  an  emission  of  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ™^^  ^^'^^  ^  **«°^*^  •."^.'^ 

bills  of  credit.    That  the  SUtes  have  an  *  ^Z'  ^    """"V  T^^  entered  into 
unlimited  power  to  effi^ct  the  one,  and.  ^'^  ^  ^'"t  ^^  r'*^*TP*i«''iSfP'''^'y 

are  divested  of  power  to  do  the  other,  are  ?  ^^^'^^  ^  '•^^J'.'?  ^^^"^  horrowed; 

pi^positionseqLlyunqp^^^^^^^^  ^^  e\rts"a  Uw'ilitho^r^ng^^^^ 

where  to  drew  the  discrimmstinir  line  is  »""«'''""«•*•  »  ■•»•  •uw.<»ii*iun  ■•«  «»• 

the  great  difficulty.    I  fear  it  U  « iii»a.  **"  *"  5°/""^  '  hundred  Ujoiuand  dol- 

penXle  difficulty;  '"•'  "/  *»  ^'*  "  ''•»  *^"^^  t"*^* 

*^  "^  -  cates  of  one  hundred  dollars,  each,  ex- 

The   terms,   *  bills  of  credit,'  are  in  pressing  an  acknowledgment  of  the  debt; 

^emselves  vague  and  general,  and,  at  ft  ig  presumed  there  could  be  no  objec- 

the  present  day,  almost  dismissed  from  tion  to  this.    Then  suppose  that  the  next 

our  language.    It  is  then  only  by  re-  year  she  authorizes  these  certificates  to 

sorUng  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  day  [^  broken  up  into  ten,  five,and  even  one 

of  the  ConsUtution  that  we  can  hope  to  dollar  bills.     Where  can  be  the  objec- 

get  at  the  idea  which  the  framers  of  the  tion  to  this  ?    And  if,  at  the  institution 

Constitution  attached  to  it.    The  auota-  of  the  loan,  the  individual  had  given  for 

tion  from  Hutchinson  s  History  of  Mas-  the   script  his  note  at  twelve  months, 

MchusetU,  therefore,  was  a  proper  one  in.te«d  of  paying  the  cash ;  it  would  be 

for  this  purpose  ;  inasmuch  as  the  sense  but  doing  in  anoUier  form  what  was  here 

m  which  a  word  is  used,  by  a  distin-  done  in  Missouri;    and  what  is  often 

guished  historian,  and  a  man  in  public  done,  in  principle,  where  the  loan  is  not 

fe  m  our  own  country,  not  long  before  required  to  be  paid  immediately  in  cash, 
the  revoluUon,  furnishes  a  saUsfactory        i»ur8uing  the  scrutiny  farUier,  witii  a 

cntenon  for  a  definiUon.      It  is  Uiere  ^iew  to  bnnging  it  as  close  home  to  the 

used  as  sjrnonymous  with  paper  money ;  prasent  ease  as  possible  :  a  SUte  having 

and  we  will  find  it  distincUy  used  in  the  exhausted  its  treasury  proposea  to  anti- 

same  sense  by  the  first  Congress  which  cipate  its  Uxes  for  one,  two  or  tiiree 

met  under  Uie  present  ConsUtuUon.  j^ears ;  iU  citixens,  or  oUiers,  being  wiU- 

The  whole  history  and  legislation  of  ing  to  aid  it,  give  their  notes  payab  <*  a 

the  time  prove  that,  by  bills  of  credit,  sixty  days,  and  receive  the  seript  of  (he 

the  framers  of  the  Constitution  meant  State  at  a  premium,  for  the  advance  of 

paper   money,   with  reference  to   that  their  credit,  which  enables  the  State,  by 

which  had  been  used  in  the  States  fi^m  discounting  these  notes,  to  realize  the 

the  commencement  of  the  century  down  cash.    There  could  be  no  objection  to  this 

to  the  time  when  it  ceased  to  pass,  be-  negotiation ;  and  their  scnpt  being  by 

fore  reduced  to  its  innate  wortmessness.  contract  to  be  receivable  in  taxes,  noth- 

It  was  contended,  in  argument,  for  the  ing  would  be  more  natural  than  to  break 
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it  up  into  tnull  ptreels  in  order  to  mdspt  his  oontittcts.    This  raproziinstes  then 

it  to  the  payment  of  taxes.    And  if  in  to  bills  on  a  fnnd ;  and  a  fond  not  to  hs 

this  state  it  should  be  thrown  into  etr-  withdrawn  by  a  law  of  the  8tatA. 
culation.  by  passing  into  the  hands  of       Upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion  that 

those  who  would  want  it  to  meet  their  the  judgment  of  the  State  OMurt  sbonild 

taxes,  I  see  nothing  in  this  that  covld  be  affirmed, 
amount  to  a  violation  of  the  Constitntion. 

Thus  far  the  transaction  partakes  of  the  Mr  Justice  Thompson, 
distinctire  features  of  a  loan ;  and  yet  it  This  case  comes  up  by  writ  of  «nec, 
cannot  be  denied  that  its  adaptation  to  from  the  State  Court  ofMiMOuri^,  on  a 
the  pajrment  of  taxes  does  grte  it  one  judgment  recovered  against  the  plain- 
characteristic  of  a  circulating  medium,  tiflb  in  error,  in  the  hignest  coort  in  tbst 
And  another  point  of  similitude,  if  not  of  State;  and  the  first  qoestion  that  has 
identity,  is  the  provision  for  forcing  the  been  made  here,  is,  wiiether  this  coot 
receipt  of  it  upon  those  to  whom  the  has  jurisdiction  of  the  cane,  under  the 
State  had  incurred  the  obligation  to  pay  twentyfiith  section  of  the  judiciaiy  ast 
money.  of  17w. 

The  result  is,  that  these  certificates        If  the  construction  o£  thip  twentyfifth 

are  of  a  truly  amphibious  character :  but  section  was  now  for  the  first  time  brought 

what  then  should  be  the  course  of  this  before  this  court,  I  should  enteitain  veiy 

court  ?    My  conclusion  is,  that,  as  it  is  a  serious  doubts  whether  this  ease  came 

doubtful  case,  for  that  reason   we  are  within  it.    The  fair,  and  as  I  think,  the 

bound  to  pronounce  it  innocent.    1 1  does  clear  import  of  that  sectioa  is,  that  some 

indeed  approach  as  near  to  a  violation  of  one  of  the  cases  therein  statftd,  did,  tn 

the  Constitution  as  it  can  well  go,  with-  point  offaetf  arise,  and  was  drawn  into 

out  violating  its  prohibition  ;  but  it  is  in  question ;  and  did  receive  the  judgment 

the  exercise  of  an  unquestionable  right,  and  decision  of  the  State  Court.    It  is 

although  in  rather  a  questionable  form ;  not  enough  that  such   question  mi^kt 

and  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  it  was  have  been  made.    A  party  may  waive 

done  in  good  faith  until  the   contrary  the  right  secured  to  him  under  this  see- 

shall  more  clearly  appear.  tion.  This  would  not  in  any  manner  affect 

Believing  it  then  a  candid  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Court :  and 

the  power  of  borrowing,  I  feel  myself  at  might  of  course  be  waived.    In  the  pres- 

liberty  to  go  fUrther,  and  briefly  to  sug-  ent  case,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  nets 

gest  two  points,  on  which  these  biUs  which  appeared  before  the  State  Court 

vary  from  the  distinctive  features  of  the  presented  a  case  which  might  properly 

paper  money  of  the  revolution.  fall  within  this  section.    The  detendants 

1.  On  the  face  of  them  they  bear  an  might  have  insisted  that  the  State  law 
interest,  and  for  that  reason  vary  in  val-  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  Uie  cer- 
ue  every  moment  o^  their  (  existence :  tificates  issued  in  pursuance  c^  its  pro- 
this  disqualifies  .them  for  the  uses  and  visions  were  void.  And  if  the  court  ind 
purposes  of  acirculating  medium;  which  sustained  the  act,  it  would  have  been 
the  universal  consent  of  mankind  de-  one  of  the  cases  within  the  twentyfiAh 
clares  should  be  of  an  uniform  and  un-  section.  But  the  court  was  not  bound 
changing  value,  otherwise  it  must  be  to  call  upon  the  party  to  raise  the  objee- 
the  mbjeet  of  exchange,  and  not  the  me-  tion,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  cause 
dium,  in  a  situation  to  be  brouffht  here  by  writ 

2.  All  the  paper  medium  of  the  revo-  of  error.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that 
Intion  consisted  of  promises  to  pai/.  there  mi^t  have  been  an  express  wmiv«r 
This  is  a  promise  to  r§ceiv€y  and  to  re-  of  this  n^ht ;  and  I  should  think  an  im- 
ceive  in  payment  of  debts  and  taxes  due  plied  waiver  would  equally  preclude  a 
the  State.  This  is  not  an  immateri-  review  of  the  case  by  this  court ;  and 
al  distinction ;  for  the  objection  to  a  that  such  waiver  ougnt  to  be  implied  in 
mere  paper  medium  is,  tliat  its  value  all  eases  where  it  does  not  appear  that 
depenas  upon  mere  national  faith.  But  in  point  of  fact  the  question  was  made, 
this  certainly  has  a  better^  dependence  ;  and  received  the  judgment  of  the  State 
the  public  debtor  who  purchases  it  may  Court  But  to  entertain  jnrisdietion  in 
tender  it  in  payment ;  and  upon  a  smt  this  case,  is  perhaps  not  going  &rther 
brought  to  recover  against  him,  the  Con-  than  this  court  has  already  gone,  and  I 
stitution  oentains  another  provision  to  do  not  mean  to  call  in  question  these 
which  he  may  have  recourse.  As  fiir  decisions ;  but  have  barely  noticed  the 
as  the  feeble  powers  of  this  court  ex-  question,  for  the  purpose  of  vViting  the 
tend,  he  would  be  secured  (if  he  could  rule  by  which  I  think  nil  oases  wider 
ever  need  security)  f^om  a  vioUtion  of  this  section  should  be  tested. 
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ThemofeimporteBtqiieftioBupontlM  involTed  in  the   c«m   now   before  the 

merits  of  the  case  is,  whether  the  Con*  court,  and  the  law  may  be  good  in  part, 

stitotion  of  the  United  States  interposes  although  bad  in  part, 
any  impediment  to  the  plaintiff^  right  of       The  precise  meaning  and  interpreta- 

reoovery  in  this  case.    And  this  question  tion  of  the  terms,  bills  of  credit^  has  no 

has  been  presented  at  the  bar  under  the  where  been  settled ;  or  if  it  has,  it  has 

following  points :  not  fallen  within  mj  knowledge.    As 

1.  Whether  the  certificates  issued  un-  used  in  the  Constitution,  it  certainly  can- 

dertheproyisionsof  thelawoftheState  not  be   applied   to   all    obligations,  or 

of  Missouri,  are  bills  of  credit,  within  Touchera,  given  bjN  or  under  the  au- 

the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  Constitu-  thority  of  a  State  for  the  payment  of 

tion.  money.    The  right  pf  a  State  to  borrow 

3.  If  BO,  whether,  as  they  formed  the  money  cannot  be  questioned  ;  and  this 

consideration  of  the  note  on  which  the  necessarily  implies  the  right  of  givin^^ 

judgment  below  was  recorered,  the  note  some  voucher  for  the  repayment :  and  it 

was  rendered  thereby  Toid  and  irreoov-  would  seem  to  me  difficult  to  maintain 

•rable.  the  proposition,  that  such  voucher  can- 

The  first  is  a  very  important  question,  not  legaUv  and  constitutionally  assume 
«nd  not  free  from  difficulty  ;  and  one  a  negotiable  character ;  and  as  such,  to 
ttpon  which  I  have  entertained  serious  a  certain  extent,  pass  as,  or  become  a 
doubts :  but  looking  at  it  in  all  its  bear-  substitute  for,  money.  The  act  does  not 
tugs,  and  considering  the  eonsequen-  profess  to  make  these  certificates  a  cir- 
ces  to  which  the  rule  established  by  a  oulating  medium,  or  substitute  for  mo- 
majority  of  the  court  will  lead,  when  ney.  They  are  (except  as  relates  to 
carried  out  to  its  full  extent,  I  am  com-  public  officers)  made  receivable  only  for 
pelled  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  pro-  taxes  and  debts  due  to  the  State,  and  for 
nounced  in  this  case.  salt  sold  by  the  lessees  of  salt  springs 

The  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  the  belonging  to  the  State.      These  are 

8tate  of  Missouri,  which  is  supposed  to  special  and  limited  objects ;  and  these 

have  been  transcended,  is  contained  in  certificates  cannot  answer  the  purpose 

the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  of  a  circulating  medium  to  any  consid- 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  erable  extent. 

*  No  State  shall  emit  bills  of  credit.'  Are  A  simple  promise  to  pay  a  sum  of  mo- 
the  certificates  issued  under  the  authori-  ney,  a  bond  or  other  security  given  for 
ty  of  the  Missouri  law,  bills  of  credit  the  payment  of  the  same,  cannot  be  con- 
within  this  prohibition  ?  sidered  a  bill  of  credit,  within  the  sense 

mi.    x>         tal       -4*i2    A    •  -:u  of  the  Constitution.  Such  a  construction 

The  form  of  the  certificate  is  prescnb-  -,^„ij  #.1,^  a.^^  *i,o  fl*.f<..  .n  .w>»^.  4^ 

ed  in  the  third  secUon  of  the  act  (act  !!?"***  ^^  ^"""^  ^^  ®***!*  ^  P^??' 

Xv^vT  r  t         X<^^  \       c  11  ^  borrow  money,  or  execute  any  obliga- 

27th  of  June,  1821,)  as  foUows  :  ^^^  ^^  ^^  1-epayment.     The  natu^l 

<  This  certificate  shall  be  receivable  at  and  literal  meaning  of  the  terms,  import 
the  treasury  or  any  of  the  loan  offices  of  a  bill  drawn  on  ertdit  merdy,  and  not 
the  State  of  Missouri,  in  the  discharffe  bottomed  upon  any  real  or  substantial 
of  taxes  or  debts  due  to  the  State,  for  the  fhnd  for  its  redemption.  There  is  a 
flum  of  $ ,  with  interest  for  the  same  material  and  well  known  distinction  be- 
at two  per  centum  per  annum,  from  this  tween  a  bill  drawn  upon  a  fund,  and  one 
date,' &c.  And  the  thirteenth  section  drawn  upon  credit  only.  Abillofcred- 
declares,' that  the  certificates  of  the  said  it  may  therefore  be  considered  a  bill 
loan  office  shall  be  receivable  at  the  drawn  and  resting  merely  upon  the  cred* 
treasury  of  the  State,  and  by  all  tax  it  of  the  drawer ;  as  contradistinguished 
gatherers  and  -  other  public  omcers,  in  from  a  fund  constituted  or  pieced  for 

Sayment  of  taxes  or  other  moneys  now  the  payment  of  the  bill.      Thus,  the 

ue,  or  to  become  due  to  the  State,  or  Constitution  vests  in  Congress  the  power 

any  county  or  town  therein ;   and  the  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 

•aid  certincates  shall  also  be  received  United  States.    A  bill  drawn  under  such 

by  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  in  the  authority  would  be  a  bill  of  credit.    And 

State,  in  the  discharge  of  salaries  and  this  idea  is  more  fully  expressed  in  the 

fees  of  office.'    It  is  proper  here  to  no-  old  Confederation  (Art.  9).    '  Congress 

tice,  that  if  the  latter  branch  of  this  sec-  shall  have  power  to  borrow  money  or 

tion  should  be  considered  as  conflicting  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United 

with  thatprohibitionin  the  Constitution,  States.'      Can  the    certificates  issued 

which  declares  that  no  State  shall  make  under  the  Missouri  law,  according  to  the 

anything  but  ffold  and  siver  coin  a  tender  fair  and  reasonable  construction  of  the 

in  payment  of  debts ;  no  such  question  is  act,  be  said  to  rest  on  the  credit  of  the 
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State  ?    Althoo{^h  the  eecoritiee  taken  existing  in  ahnoet  erery  member  oT  Ae 

for  the   certificates   loaned   are  not  in  Union. 

terms  pledged  for  their  redemption,  yet        If  these  certificates  are  bills  of  credit, 

these  seconties  constitute  a  fund  amply  inhibited  by  the  Constitution,  it  aopeaiv 

suflicient  for  that  purpose,  and  maj  well  to  me  difficult  to  escape  the  conciuMoo, 

be  considered  a  fund  provided  for  that  that  all  bank  notes,  issued  either  br  the 

{mrpose.     The   certificates  are  a  mere  States  or  under  their  aathority  and  per- 

oan  upon  security  in  double  the  amount  mission,   are    bills    of  credit ;    falling 

loaned.  And  in  addition  thereto  (section  within     the     prohibition.       Thej    are 

29),  provision  is  made  expressly  for  con-  certainly,  in   point  of  form,  aa   miftch 

stituting  a  fund  for  the  redemption  of  bills  of  credit ;    and  if  being    vaed  aa 

these  certificates.  These  are  guards  and  a    circulating    medium,   or    smbetitate 

checks  against  their  depreciation,  by  in-  for    money,    makes    these    certificates 

suring  their  ultimate  redemption.  bills  of  credit,  bank  notes  are  more  em- 

The  emissions  ofpaper  money  by  the  P^fticaUv   such.     And    not    oniy  the 

Sutes,  previous  to  the  adoption  oT  the  «»*>**•  of  banks  direcUv  mider  the  mail. 

consUtution,  were,  properly  speaking,  yement  and  control  of  a  State,  of  whidi 

bills  of  credit ;  not  bling  bottomed  upon  1«"*V?P.*J^;  Z^.^u  *?T  *?  '^V^  i* 
any  fund  constituted  for  their  redemp-  ^P,P^^  SUtes,  but  all  notes  of  banka 
tion,  but  resUng  solely  for  that  purpose  established   under   the  authority   rf  a 
upon  the  credit  of  the  State  issuing  the  g^**;."^  ^"^^  ^^"*  ^«  prohibitiwi. 
same.    There  was  no  check  therefore  f  <>f.  ^«  SUtes  cannot  certainly  do  that 
upon  excessive  Usues ;  and  a  great  de-  '"^'J^^/  which  they  cannot  dodirecUy. 
preciation  and  loss  to  holders  of  such  ^nd  if  they  cannot  issue  bank  notes  be- 
biU  followed  as  matter  of  course.     But  ^"^H^  ^^y  ^f*  hiUrof  credit,  they  cannot 
when  a  fund  is  pledged,  or  ample  pro-  aithoriie  oUiers  to  do  it.    If  this  circmt^ 
vision  made  for  the  rederopUon  of  a  bill  ^Mf  "»?<*«  ^^  ^'''''J  ^\  ^°"'?5"  l"""^ 
or  voucher,  whatever  it  may  be  called,  ^^^^^^  ©ase  out  of  the  prohibition,  it 
there  is  but  UtUe  danger  of  a  deprecia-  ^^"'f   ^^^7   *PPbr   to  the  Missoon 
tion  or  loss  eertificates  ;    for    they  were  issued  by 
But  should  these  certificates  be  con-  Kf  "2?'  ■*^^°/.  "P^*'  ^f^  authority  of 
sidered  bills  of  credit,  under  an  enlarged  "**  ^^^>  ^^  ^^^^^^  <^«^^  ^  »«»«^  "> 
sense  of  such  an  instiument;  it  does  bot  "^^JJiM**' ^f^/.^.       •     ..      ^^ 
necessarily  follow  that  they  are  biUs  of        \*y"  P«>hibition  m  the  ConsUtution 
credit,  withinthe  sense  and  meaning  of  could  not  have  been  intended  to  take 
the  Constitution.     As  no  precise  and  "?"*  V**  ^^**"  *^'  ^^^  whatever  over 
technical  meaning  or  interpreUUon  of  a  *  ^""^  circulaUng  medium,  and  to  sup- 
bill  of  credit  hasbeen  shown,  we  may  P'e«»  .^H  P^per  currency  of  every  de- 
with  propriety  look  to  the  state  of  things  »cripUon.    The  power  »■  gi jen  to  Con- 
at  the  adopUin  of  the  ConsUtuUon,  to  f^^^.^?  <^5>';  °>*>'»«*y.  J  .«»d  the  States  are 
ascertain  what  was  probably  the  under-  prohibited  from  coining  money.     But 
standing  of  the  convenUonby  this  limi-  *?  construe  this  as  embracing  a  paper 
taUon  on  the  power  of  the  States.     The  cu^ulaUnff  medium  of  every  dewinption. 
State  emissions  ofpaper  money  had  been  *?.*^,  thereby  render  illenl  the  issamg  of 


made  a  tender  in  payment  of  private  **»*«  *°  discover  wiy  sound  and  substan- 

debts  ;  in  others  not  so.    But  the  great  ^^  '^*??'^  why  the  prohibition  does  not 

evil  that  existed  was,  that  creditors  were  ""•^l**  ***  ■"J*^  *>"».*  "<>*«■» ."  >t  extends 

compelled  to  take  such  a  depreciated  ^JSi^  cerUficates  in  question, 

currency,  and  arUcles  of  property  in  pay-  ^^f  conclusion  to  vvhich  I  have  come 

ment  of  their  debts.     This  being  the  ^^  ^"  P^">.*»  renders  it  unnecessary  for 

mischief,  it  is  an  unfair  construction  of  "™®  J^  examine  the  second  ouestion  made 

the  Constitution  to  restrict  the  intended  **  the  argument.     1  am  of  opinion,  that 

remedy  to  the  acknowledged  and  real  the  judgment  of  the  SUte  court  ought  ts 

mischief.    The  language  of  the  Consti-  "^®  amrmed. 

tution  may  perhaps  be  too  broad  to  admit  Mr  Justice  MXean. 

of  this  restricted  application.     But  to  Several  cases,   depending  upon  the 

consider  the  certificates  in  question  bills  same  principles  were  brouf^t  into  this 

of  credit  within  the  Constitution,  is,  in  court,  from  the  Supreme  Uourt  of  ths 

my  judgment,  a  construction  of  that  in-  State  of  Missouri,  by  writs  of  error, 

strument  which  will  lead  to  serious  em-  In  the  case  of  Hiram  Craig  and  othen, 

barraasment  with  State  legislation ',  aa  the  declaration  sets  forth  the  caoae  of  ae« 
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tion  in  the  following  texmBf  viz.  *  For  in  which  a  decision  in  the  init  coald  be 

that  whereas,  heretofore,  on  the  1st  day  had,  where  is  drawn  in   question   the- 

of  August,  in  the  year  or  our  Lord  1822,  validity  of  a  statute  of,  or  an  authority 

at  the  coun^,  ^dc,  the  said  Craiff,  John  exercised  under  any  State,  on  the  ground 

Moore  and  Ephraim  Moore  made  their  of  Uieir  beinff  repugnant  to  the  Consti- 

certain  promissory  note  in  writing,  bear-  tutioh,  treaties  or  laws  of  the    United 

inff  date,  &>c,  and  then  and  there,  for  States,  and  the  decision  is  in  favor  of 

value  received,  jointly  and  severally,  such  their  validity.'  may  be  re-examined 

promised  to  pay  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  reversed  or  affirmed  in  the  Supreme 
on  the  tst  day  of  November,  1832,  at  the  *  Couit  of  the  United  States  upon  a  writ 

loan  office  in  Chariton,  the  sum  of  one  of  error. 

hundred  and  ninetynine  dollars  and  nine-        Had   not  the  point  been  settled  by 

^nine  cents,  and  the  two  per  centum  several  adjudications  in  similar  cases,! 

per  annum,  the  interest  accruing  on  the  should  entertain  strone  doubts  whether 

certificates  borrowed  from  the  1st  day  of  it  sufficiently  appeared  on  the  record, 

X>ctober,  1821,  nevertheless,'  &c.  that  the  validity  of  the  statute  of  Mis- 

The  general  issue  of  non  assumpsit  ■o'*"  was  drawn  in  question,  on  account 

having  been  pleaded  in  each  case,  the  J^  »^  repugnance  to  the  ConstiiuUon. 

Circuit  court  of  Chariton,  in  which  the  Jj>  ^e  finding  of  the  Chariton  Circuit 

suits  were  commenced,  rendered  judg-  Court,  the  act  is  referred  to,  and  the 

ments  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.    The  fol-  consideration  of  the  note  is  stated ;  but 

lowing  entry,  in  the  case  of  Craig  and  ij  no  where  appears  in  the  record,  that 

others,  was  made  on  the  record.     *  And  tiie  validit;  of  the  sUtute  was  contested, 

afterwards  at  a  court  begun  and  held  at  4?    **  ^*  *"  *^®  ^^^7  ^^^^^^^  which 

Chariton,  on  Monday  the  Istof  Novem-  this  court  can  take  jurisdicdon  of  the 

ber,  1824,  and  on  the  second  day  of  said  c"«»  i^  would  seem  to  me  that  it  should 

court,  the  parties  by  their  attorneys  ap-  »<>*  *>f  ^e^  to  inference,  but  be  clearly 

peared,  and  neither  party  requiring  a  stated  m  the  proceeding, 

jury ,  the  cause  is  submitted  to  the  court ;  .   In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  the 

therefore,  all  and  singular  the  matters  judgment  of  the  Circuit  -Court    was 

and  things  and  evidences  being  seen  and  affirmed:  .but  it  does  not  appear  what 

heard  by  the  court,  it  is  found  by  them,  objecUons  to  the  affirmance  were  urged 

that  the  said  defendants  did  assume  upon  before  the  court.    This  question,  how- 

themselves  in  manner  and  form  as  the  «▼«'!  ■eems  not  to  be  open,  and  I  yield 

plainUrs  counsel  allege  :  and  the  court  to  the  force  of  prior  adjudications.    Two 

also  find  that  the  consideration  for  which  pointe  must  necessarily  be  considered 

the   writing  declaied    upon    and    the  m  the  mvestigation  of  the  merits  of  this 

assumpsit  was  made,  was  for  the  loan  of  o*ee. 

loan  office  certificates,  loaned   by  the        1-  Are  the  cerUficates  authorized  to 

State,  at  her  loan  office  at  Chariton  ;  ^  iBBwd  by  the  law  of  Missouri,  biUs 

which  certificates  were  issued,  and  the  of  credit,  within  the  meaning  of  the 

loan  made  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  Constitution.?       ,.„      ^        ,.     >     ^ 
an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of       3-  I*  they  are  bdls  of  credit,  is  the 

Missouri,  approved  the  27th  day  of  June,  »ote  on  which  this  suit  was  brought 

1821;  entitled  "an  act  for  the  establish-  wid.  ,   ,,      .  ,^      . 

ment  of  loan  offices,  and  the  acts  amen-        It  is  contended  by  the  counsel  for  the 

datory  and  supplementary  thereto.'*  And  plaintiffii  in  error,  that  any  paper  Usued 

the  court  do  fiirther  find,  that  the  plain-  oy  a  State,  that  contains  a  promise  to  pay 

tiff  hath  sustained  damages,  by  reason  a  certain  sum,  and  is  intended  to  be  used 

of  the  non-performance  of  the  assump-  as  a  medium  of  circulation,  is  a  bill  of 

tions  and  undertakings  of  the  said  de-  credit,  and  comes  within  the  mischief 

fendants,  to  the  sum  of  two  hundred  against  which  the  Constitution  intended 

and  thlrtyseven  dollars  and  se  ventynine  to  guard.    In  illustration  of  this  position, 

cents.    Therefore  it  is  considered,'  &c.  a  reference  is  made  to  the  depreciated 

.  ,         ^  ,       ^    ^1     a  currency  of  the  Revolution. 

An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme        During  that  most  eventful  period  of 

Court  of  Missouri,  in  which  this  judg-  ^^  history,  bUls  of  credit  formed  the 

jnent  and  the  others  were  affirmed.  currency  of  the  country ;    and   every- 

The  first  question  which  this  case  pre-  thing  of  crreater  value  was  excluded 

sents  for  consideration,  arises  under  the  from  circulation.    These  bills  were  so 

twentyfifth  section  of  the  judiciary  act  multiplied  by  the  diffisrent  States  and  by 

of  1789 ;  wliich  provides,  '  that  a  final  Confess,  that  their  value  was  greatly 

jodnnent  or  decree  in  any  suit,  in  the  impaired.    This  loss  was  attempted  to 

liighest  court  of  law  or  equity  of  a  State  be  covered,  and  the  growing  wants  of 

22* 
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the  GoTerament  supplied,  by  increased  They  all  contained  a  promise  o/  psT- 

emissions.     These  caased  a  still   more  ment  at  a  future  day ;  and  where  they 

rapid  depreciation,  ontil  the  credit  of  were  not  made  a  lefal  tender,  ereditois 

the  bills  sunk  so  low  as  not  to  be  current  were  often  compelled  to  receiTe  them  in 

at  any  price.      Various   statutes   were  payment  of  debts,  or  subject  tbemselTes 

passed  to  force  their   circulation,  and  to^reat  inconreniences  and  peri). 

sustain   their  value  ;  but  they  proved  The  character  of  these  bil^,  and  the 

ineffectual.    For  a  time,  creditors  were  evils  which  resulted  from  their  eircnla- 

compelled  to  receive  these  bills  under  tion,  ^ve  the  true  definition  of  a  bill  of 

the   penalty  of  forfeiting  their  debt ;  credit,  within  the  meaning  of  the  CoB' 

losing  the  interest ;  being  denounced  as  stitution  ;  and  of  the  mischiefe  agaiast 

enemies  to  the  country,  or  some  other  which  the  Constitution  nrovides. 

penalty.    These  laws  destroyed  all  just  The  following  is  the  form  of  the  bilk 

relations  between  creditor  and  debtor ;  emitted  in  1780,  under  the  goarantee  of 

and  so  debased  a  currency  produced  the  Congress.    '  The  possessor  of  this  biD 

most  serious  evils  in  almost  all  the  rela-    shall  be  paid Spanish  milled  d<^ 

tibns  of  societv.     Nothing  but  the  ardor  lars  by  the  3tst  day  of  December,  1786, 

of  the  most  elevated    patriotism  could  with  mterest,  in  like  money,  at  tike  rate 

overcome  the  difficulties  and  embarrass-  of  five  per  cent  per  annum,  by  the  State 

ments  growing  out  of  this  state  of  things,    of according  to  an  act,   dbe. 

It  will  be  found  somewhat  difficult  to  Bills  of  credit  were  denominated  cur- 
give  a  satisfactory  definition  of  a  bill  of  rent  money  ;  and  were  often  referred  to 
credit.  In  what  sense  it  was  used  in  the  in  the  proceedings  of  Congress  by  that 
Constitution,  is  the  object  of  inquiry.  title,  in  contradistinction  to  loan  office 

Different  nations  of  £urope  have  emit-  certificates.  1 1  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
ted,  on  various  emergencies,  three  de-  that  in  using  the  term  '  bill^  of  credit 
scriptions  of  paper  money:  1.  Notes,  in  the  Constitution,  such  dUIs  were 
stamped  with  a  certain  value,  which  meant  as  were  known  at  the  time  by 
contained  no  promise  of  payment,  but  that  denomiikation.  If  the  term  be  sus- 
were  to  pass  as  money.  2.  Notes,  re-  ceptible  of  a  broader  signification,  it 
ceivable  m  payment  of  public  dues,  with  would  not  be  safe  so  to  eonstnie  it ;  as  it 
or  without  interest.  3.  Notes,  which  would  extend  the  provision  beyond  the 
the  Government  promised  to  pay  at  a  evil  intended  to  be  prevented,  and  in- 
future  period  specified,  with  or  without  stead  of  operating  as  a  salutary  restraint, 
interest,  and  wnich  were  made  receiva-  might  be  productive  of  serious  mischief, 
ble  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  all  debts  The  words  of  the  Constitution  must  al- 
to the  public.  ways  be  construed  according  'to   their 

Bills  of  the  last  class  were  issued  dur-  plain  import,  looking  at  their  connexion 
in^  the  revolution  ;  and  in  some  of  the  and  the  object  in  view.  Under  this  rule 
colonies  they  had  been  emitted  long  be-  of  construction,  I  have  come  to  the  eon- 
fore  that  time.  In  1690  bills  of  credit  elusion,  that  to  constitute  a  bill  of  credit, 
were  for  the  first  time  issued,  as  a  sub-  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution, 
stitute  for  money,  in  the  colony  of  Mas-  it  must  be  issued  by  a  State,  and  its  cir- 
saohusetts  Bay,  as  stated  in  Hutchinson's  culation  as  money  enforced  by  statutory 
history.  In  1716  a  large  emission  was  provisions.  Itmustcontain  ^promise of 
made  and  lent  to  the  inhabitants,  to  be  payment  by  the  State  generally,  when 
paid  at  a  certain  period ;  and  in  the  mean-  no  fund  has  been  appropriated  to  enable 
time  to  pass  as  money*  For  forty  years,  the  holder  to  convert  it  into  money.  It 
tne  historian  says,  the  currency  was  in  must  be  circulated  on  the  credit  of  the 
much  the  same  state  as  if  a  hundred  State;  notthatit willbepaidonpresen- 
thousand  pounds  sterling  had  been  talion,  but  that  the  State,  at  some  future 
stamped  on  pieces  of  leather  or  paper  of  period,  on  a  time  fixed,  or  resting  in  its 
rarious  denominations,  and  declared  to  own  discretion,  will  provide  for  the  pay- 
be  the  meney  of  the  Government,  with-  ment. 

out  any  other  sanction  than  this,  that  If  a  more  extended   definition  than 

when  there  should  be  taxes  to  pay,  the  this  were  given  to  the  term,  it  would 

treasury  would  receive  this  sort  of^  mo-  produce  the  most  serious  embarrassments 

ney;  and  that  every  creditor  should  be  to  the  fiscal  operations  of  a  State.     Every 

obliged  to  receive  it  from  his  debtor.  State  in  the  transactions  of  its  moneyed 

The  bills  issued  during  the  revoluCnn  concerns,  has  one  department  to  inves- 

were  denominated  bills  of  credit.      In  tigate  and  pass  accounts,  and  arM>tiier  to 

1780  the  United  States  guarantied  the  pay  them.     Where  a  warrant  is  issued 

payment  of  bills  emitted  by  the  States,  tor  the  amount  due  to  a  claimant,  which 
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it  to  be  paid  on  pre^iiti£on  to  the  trea*  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  money ;  emit 

anrer,  can  it  be  denominated  a  bill  of  billi  of  credit ;  make  anything  but  gold 

credit  f    And  may  not  this  warrant  be  and  silrer  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 

negotiated,  and  pass  in  ordinary  transao-  debts;    pass  any  bill  of  attainder ,  ex 

tions,  as  money  ?    This  is  very  common  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obli- 

in  some  of  the  States ;  and  yet  it  has  not  gations  of  contracts ;  or  grant  any  title 

been  supposed  to  be  an  infraction  of  the  of  nobility.' 

Constitution.  Under  the  statute  of  Missouriyrcertifi- 

Audited  bills  are  oflen  found  in  cir-  cates  in  the  following  form  were  i;«ued : 

Cttlation ;  in  which  the  State  promises  to  '  This  certificate  shul  be  receivable  at 

pay  a  certain  sum,  at  some  future  day  the  treasury,  or  any  of  the  loan  offices 

specified.    If  these  4tfe  inhibited  by  the  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  the  discharge 

Constitution,  can  a  State  make  loans  of  of  taxes  or  debts  due  to  the  State,  for 

money  ?    Can  there  be  any  difference    the  sum  of dollars,  with  interest 

between  borrowing  money  from  a  ciedi-  for  the  same,  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cen- 
ter, and  any  other  person  who  does  not  tum  per  annum,  from  this   date,  the 

stand  in  thatrelstion  ?  The  amount  can-'  day  of 183  .    . 

not  alter  the  principle.    If  a  State  may  It  appears  by  the  third  section  of  the 

borrow  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  act,  that  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 

she  may  borrow  a  less  sura ;  and  if  an  were  authorized  to   be  issued,  of  the 

obligation  to  pay  with  or  without  interest  above  certificates,  each  not  exceeding 

may  be  given  in  the  one  case,  it  may  in  ten  dollars,  nor  less  than  fifty  cents, 

the  other.  By  the  thirteenth  section,  these  certifi- 

Where  money  is  borrowed  by  a  State,  cates  were  made  receivable  at  the  Stale 
it  issues  script  which  contains  a  promise  treasury  by  tax  gatherers  and  other  pub- 
to  pay,  aci|;ording  to  the  terms  of  the  lie  officers,  in  payment  of  taxes  or  mo- 
contract  If  the  lender,  for  his  own  neys  due  to  the  State,  or  any  county  or 
convenience,  prefers  this  script  in  small  town  therein  ;  and  they  were  made  re- 
denominations, may  not  the  State  ac-  ceivable  by  all  officers  in  payment  of  ' 
commodate  him  ?  This  may  be  made  a  salaries  and  fees  of  office, 
condition  of  the  loan.  If  a  State  shall  Under  the  fifteenth  section,  commis- 
thinkpropertoborrowraoney  of  itsown  sioners  were  authorised  to  loan  these 
citizens,  in  sums  of  five,  ten,  or  twenty  certificates  to  the  citizens  in  the  State  ; 
dollars,  may  it  not  do  so  ?  If  it  be  un-  apportioning  the  amount  among  the  sev- 
able  to  meet  the  claims  of  its  credit-  eral  counties  according  io  the  popula- 
ors,  shall  if  be  prohibited  from  acknow-  tion,  on  mortgages  or  personal  security, 
ledging  the  claims,  and  promising  pay-  The  act  provides  the  means  by  which 
ment  with  interest  at  a  f\iture  daj  ?  these  certificates  shall  be  l>aid,  and  the 
The  principles  ofjustice  and  sound  policy  &ct  is  admitted  that  at  this  time  they 
alike  require  this ;  {and  unless  the  right  are  all  redeemed  b^  the  State, 
of  the  State  to  do  so  be  clearly  inhibit-  The  design,  in  issuing  these  certifi- 
ed, it  must  be  admitted.  cates,  seems  to  have  been  to  furnish  the 

In  the  adjustment  of  claims  against  a  citizens  of  Missouri  with  the  mea^s  of 
county,  orders  are  issued  on  the  county  pajring  to  the  State  the  taxes  which  it 
treasury  ;  andit  is  common  for  these  to  imposed,  and  other  debts  due  to  it.  It 
circulate,  by  delivery  or  assignment,  as  was  in  effect  giving  a  credit  to  the  debt- 
bank  notes  or  bills  of  exchange.  ors  of  the  State,  provided  they  would 

May  a  State  do,  indirectly,  that  which  give  good,  real  or  personal  security, 
the  Constitution  prohibits  it  from  doing  Had  Uie  arrangement  been  confined  to 
directly .'  If  it  cannot  issue  a  bill  or  those  who  owed  the  State ;  and  had 
note,  which  may  be  put  into  circulation  certificates  been  required  of  them,  pro- 
as a  substitute  tor  money,  can  it,  by  an  misin^  to  pay  the  amount,  with  interest ; 
act  of  incorporation,  authorize  a  com-  no  objection  could  have  been  urged  to 
pany  to  issue  bank  bills  on  the  capital  of  the  legality  of  the  transaction.  And 
the  State  ?  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  if  even  if  the  State,  in  the  discbarge  of 
an  extended  construction  be  ^ven  to  the  its  debts,  had  paid  such  certificates,  the 
term  '  bills  of  credit,'  as  used  in  the  Con-  act  would  not  nave  been  illegal, 
atitution ;  it  may  be  made  to  embrace  The  State  of  Missouri  adopted  no 
almost  every  description  of  paper  issued  measures  to  force  the  circulation  of  the 
by  a  State.  above   certificates.     Nu    creditor    was 

The  words  of  the  Constitution  are,  that  under  any  obligation  to  receive  them. 

*  no  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alii-  By  refusing  them,  his  debt  was  not  post- 

anee,  or  confederation ;  grant  letters  of  poned,  nor  the  interest  upon  it  suspend- 
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•d.     The  object  wm«  a  benigii  one,  to  ^(▼•n  thom,  coiikl  tbejr  hare  been  ealled 
relieTe  the  citisene  from  an  extraordi-  bilb  of  credit  ?    Certainlj  not ;  for  tbej 
nary  preMore,  prodoeed  by  the  fiulore  of  oontained  no  promise  of  payment,  to 
local  banks,  and  the  utter  worthleeeneee  which  the  holder   could   friye    creidit. 
of  the  correnoy.    Without  aid  from  the  Such  an   act,  by  a  State,  would  most 
gOTemment,  tne  citixens  of  Missouri  dearly  be  void  ;  but  not  under  the  pro- 
could  not  have  paid  the  taxes  or  debts  rision  of  the  Constitution,  which  pnihi- 
which  they  owed  to  the  State  in  a  me-  bits  a  State  from  issuing  <  bills  of  crediL' 
dium  of  any  value.    At  such  a  crisis  the  Can  aav  certificate  or  bill  be  eotnsid- 
law  was  entcted ;  and,  as  contemplated  ered  a  bill  of  credit,  within  the  meaning 
in  its  passaee,  so  soon  as  the  necessary  of  the  Constitution,  to  which  the  receiv- 
relief  was  worded,  the  paper  was  with-  er  must  not  give  credit  to  the  promise  of 
drawn  from  circulation.    The  measure  the  State  ?     Must  it  not.  literaUy,  be  a 
was  only  felt  in  the  benefits  it  conferred.  '  bill  of  credit  ?*    Mot  a  oil!  which  will 
No  loss  was  sustained  by  the  public  or  be  received  in  payment  of  public  does, 
by  individuals ;  unless  indeed  the  State  when  present^,  but  which  the  State 
shall  lose  by  the  unconscionable  defence  promises  to  redeem  at  a  future  day. 
set  up  to  these  actions.  A  substitution  of  the  credit  A  the 
It  is  admitted,  that  the  expediency  or  State  for  money,  may  be  considered  as 
inexpediency  of  a  measure  cannot  be  an  essential  ingredient  to  constitute  a 
considered,  m  giving  a  construction  to  '  bill  of  credit'    When  this  is  wanting, 
the  Constitution,    out  when,  in  giving  whatever  other  designation  may  be  given 
a  construction  to  that  instrument,  it  be-  to  the  thing  —  whether  it  be  called  pa- 
comes  necessary,  as   it  does  in  some  per  money,  or  a  State  bill,  it  cannot  be 
instances,  to  look  into  the  mischiefii  pro-  called  a  '  bill  of  credit.'     The  credit  rt- 
yided  against ;  and  the  application  be-  fers  to  a  future  time  of  payment;  and 
comes,  to  some  extent,  a  matter  of  infer-  not  to  the  confidence   we  feel  in  the 
ence  ;  the  question  of  expediency  most  punctuality  of  the  State,  in  paying  the 
be  considered.  bill  when  presented.    A  bill,  therefore. 
If  the  act  of  Missouri  conferred  bene-  which  is  payaUe  on  presentation,  is  not 
fits  upon  the  people  of  the  State,  and  was  a  bill  of  credit,  within  the  meaning  of 
BO  guarded  in  its  provisions  as  to  protect  the  Constitution  ;   nor  is  a  bill  which 
them  firom  all   possible  evil,  no  court  contains  no  promise  to  pay  at  a  future 
would  feel  inclined  to  declare  it  to  be  day;  butasimple  declaration,  that  it  will 
unconstitutional  and  void,  unless  it  was  be  received  in  payment  of  public  dues, 
directly  opposed  to  the  letter  and  spirit  If  this  course  of  argument  appears 
of  the  Constitution.  As  the  spirit  of  that  somewhat  technical,  it  must  be  recol- 
provision  was  to  protect  the  citizens  of  lected  that  the  question  under  consider- 
the  States  against  the  evils  of  a  debased  ation  involves  the  validity  of  an  act  of 
currency ;  and  as  the  act  under  consider-  a  State  ;  which  is  sovereign  in  all  mai- 
ation,sofkrasitoperatedupon  the  people  ters,  except  where  restrictions  are  im- 
nf  Missouri,  haa  no  tenaency  to  pfo-  posed,  anu  an  express  delegation  of  pow- 
duoe  this  evil,  but  to  relieve  against  it,  er  is  made  to  the  Federal  Government, 
the  spirit  ofthe  Constitution  was  not  vio-  The  solemn  act  of  a  State,  which  has 
lated.    Was  the  act  of  Missouri  a^rainst  been  sanctioned  by  all  the  branches  of 
its  letter  ?    Were  the  certificates  issued  its  power,  cannot,  under  any  circum- 
by  the  State  *■  bills  of  credit  V  They  were  stances,  be  lightly  regarded.    The  act 
not,  if  the  definition  of  a  bill  of  credit,  of  Missouri  having  received  the  sanc- 
as  now  given,  be  correct.    Their  circu-  tion  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
lation  was  not  forced  by  statutory  provi-  judicial  departments  of  the  government, 
sion,  in  any  form  ;  there  was  no  promise  cannot  be  set  aside  and  disrerarded  un- 
on  their  face  to  pay  at  any  future  day  ;  der  a  doubtfiil  construction  or  the  Con- 
in  their  form  and  substance,  they  bore  stitution.     Doubts  iriiould  lead  to  an  ae- 
little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  continental  quiescence    in    the    act.     The  power 
bills.    They  were  calculated,  from  the  which  declares  it  null  and  void,  should 
manner  in  which  they  were  created  and  be  exercised  only  where  the  rignt  to  do 
circulated,  to  introduce  none  ofthe  evils  so  is  perfectly  cleai. 
so  deeply  felt  fVom  the  cunency  of  the  That  such  a  power  is  vested  in  this 
revolution.  tribunal  by  the  Constitution,  which  re- 
Suppose  the   State  of  Missouri  had  ceived  the  sanction  of  all  the  States  can 
stamped  certificates  with  a  certain  value,  only  be  doubted  by  those  who  are  inea 
and  provided  that  they  should  be  received  pable  of  comprehending  the   plainest 
asmoney,acoording  to  the  denominations  principle  in  constitutional  law.    It  is  a 
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foeetion  arning  under  the  Constttution,  for  billi  of  credit,  or  where  they  ibrmed 

•nd  all  each  qoeetions  of  power,  wheth-  a  part  of  the  oooaideration,  should  be 

er  in  the  general  or  State  GoTemments,  void,  there  could  ha^e  existed  no  doubt 

belong  to  this  tribunal.    The  policy  of  on  the  subject.    But  there  is  no  such 

this  iuTcsture  of  power  may  be  ques-  provision ;  and  if  the  obligation  be  held 

tioned ;  but  the  fact  of  its  existence  can-  void,  its  iuTalidity  is  a  matter  of  inJQu- 

not  be..    Believing  that  in  every  point  of  ence,  arisiuj^  from  the  supposed  illegality 

yiew  in  which  the  paper  issued  by  the  of  the  consideration.    The  Constitution 

State  of  Missouri  may  be  considered,  it  prohibits  a  State  from  '  emitting  bills  of 

is  at  least  doubtful  whether  it  comes  credit.'    The  law  of  Missouri  declares, 

within  tbe  meaning  of  a  *  bill  of  credit,'  substantially,  that    obligations,  \given, 

prohibited  by  the  Constitution ;  I  am  where  these  bills  form  the  consideration, 

inclined  to  affirm  the  judgment  of  the  shall  be  held  valid.    Is  there  an  incom- 

State  court.    But  if  this  ground  of  the  patibility  in  these  provisions  ?    Does  the 

defence  be  admitted,  does  it  follow  that  latter  destroy  the  former,  or  render  it 

the  judgment  must  be  reversed.    This  ineffectual  ? 

presents  £or  consideration  the  second  Suppose  a  State  should  coin  money, 

proposition  stated.  would  such  money  not  constitute  a  val» 

If  the  certificates  under  consideration  uable  consideration  for  a  promissory  note? 

were  '  bills  of  credit,'  within  the  mean-  Wou^d  not  the  intrinsic  value   of  the 

ing  of  the  Constitution,  is  the  note  on  silver,  as  bullion,  be  a  sufficient  consid- 

which  this  suit  is  brouffut  void  ?  oration  ?    Would  such  a  construction 

The  position  assumed  in  the  aifnment,  conflict  with  the  Constitution  ? 
that  no  contract  can  be  vaUd  that  is  A  State  is  piohibited  from  coining 
founded  upon  a  consideration  which  is  money ;  consequently  the  money  which 
contrary  to  g^d  morals,  against  the  pol-  it  may  coin  cannot  be  circulated  as  such, 
icy  of  tne  law,  or  a  positive  statute,  can-  A  creditor  will  be  under  no  obligation 
not  be  sustained  to  the  extent  as  urged,  to.  receive  it  in  discharge  of  his  debt. 
The  ground  is  admitted  to  be  correct,  If  any  statutory  provision  of  the  State 
generally  ;  but  there  are  exceptions  should  be  formed,  with  a  view  of  forc- 
which  it  becomes  important  to  notice.  ing  the  circulation  of  such  coin,  by  sus- 
In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  usury  is  pending  the  interest  or  postponing  the 
prohibited  under  the  sanction  of  certain  debt  ota  creditor  where  it  was  refused, 
penalties,  but  usury  does  not  render  the  such  statute  would  be  void,  because  it 
contract  void  ;  a  recovery  moj  be  had  would  act  on  the  thin^  prohibited,  and 
upon  it,  with  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  come  directly  in  conflict  with  the  Con- 
It  is  competent  for  a  State  to  prohibit  stitution.  ouch  would  not  be  the  case 
gambling  by  a  severe  penalty  ;  and  yet  in  reference  to  the  obligation  given  for 
to  provide  that  an  obligation  ffiven  for  this  coin. 

money  lost  at  gambling  shall  be  valid.  In  the  first  place,  the  act  would  be 
It  may  declare,  by  law,  that  all  in-  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser; 
strnments  for  the  payment  of  mo-  and  in  the  second,  the  consideration 
ney,  signed  by  the  party,  shall  be  held  would  be  a  valuable  one.  The  statute 
Talid,  without  reference  to  the  consider-  sanctions  not  the  coin,  but  the  obligation 
ation.  The  legislative  power  of  a  State  which  was  given  for  it.  The  act  of  cre- 
over  contracts  is  without  restriction  by  ating  the  consideration  may  be  denounc- 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States ;  ed  and  punished,  as  in  the  case  of  usury 
except  that  their  obligation  cannot  be  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  yet  the  obligation 
impaired.  With  this  single  exception,  held^oocL  Would  thiscoustructionren- 
a  State  legislature  may  reffulate  con-  der  ineffectual  the  prohibition  of  the 
tracts,  both  as  to  their  form  and  substance,  Constitution  ?  This  may  be  answered 
as  may  be  thought  advisable.  by  conmdering  how  ineffectual  this  pro- 
Suppose  the  Constitution  of  Missouri  vision  must  be,  if  its  efficacy  depend  on 
had  prohibited  the  emission  of  bills  of  making  void  the  contract, 
credit,  without  going  further ;  miffht  The  loaning  of  this  coin  is  only  one 
not  the  legislature  provide  by  law,  that  of  many  modes  which  a  State  might 
obligations  given  on  a  loan  of  such  bills  adopt  to  circulate  it.  In  the  payment  of 
should  be  valid.  There  would  be  no  its  creditors,  and  in  works  of  improve- 
more  inconsistency  in  this  than  in  the  ment,  the  State  could  always  find  the 
law  of  Pennsylvania,  which  forbids  usu-  most  ample  means  of  circulation, 
ry,  andyet  holds  the  instrument  valid.  Effect  is  given  to  this  provision  of 
If  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  Constitution,  by  limiting  it  to  the 
bad  provided  that  all  obligations  given  thing  prohibited.    If  a  State  emit  bills 
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of  ere£t,  or  tt/tn  monej,  neither  can  ThoM  notM,  being  cireB  fiir  a  TihTifch 
p«S0  w  roovey,  whatOTer  may  be  the  consideration,  majbe  enforced,  nnleei 
refnlation  on  the  aubject.    No  penaltiep    the    Cenatitation    mahea    tbam 


have  been  proTided  to  prevent  snch  a  Thit  it  doee  not  do  b]r  express  provision; 

oirenlation  ;  no  sanctions  to  enferoe  it  and  can  they  be  avrnded  by  inference  ? 

wonld  be  ralid.  An  inference,  which  does  not  necessarily 

Bat  it  is  contended,  that  the  oiTence  Ibllowj  as  has  been  shown,   f^om  the 

consists  in  cirenlating  the   bills;   that  prohibition;  becanae  snch  a  consequence 

beings  the  meaning  of  the  word  <  emit.*  m  prevented  by  the  act  of  Missonri. 

Congress  may  issue  bills  of  credit,  and  This  act  may  be  void  as  to  the  enrissiim 

perhaps  hare  done  so  in  the  emissions  of  of  the  bills ;  bat  it  does  not  follow  that 

Ireasory  notes  :  is  a  State  prohibited  the  part  which  relates  to  the  notes  mnst 

from  cirenlating  them  ?    Ifnot,itmast  also  be  void.    It  wonld  seem,  therefore, 

be  admitted,  the  violation  of  the  Consti-  that  effect  may  be  given  to  the  provision 

tntion  consists,  net  in  the  oireulation  of  ^  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  prevent  the 

each  bills,  bat  in  their  creation.  mischief^  by  operatin|[  upon  the  ciicn- 

The  prohibttion  of  the  Constitution  lation  of  the  bills,  withont  extending 

was  intended  to  act  on  the  sovereignty  the  consequence  so  as  to  make  void  the 

of  a  State,  in  its  legislative   capacity,  contract  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  law 

But  there  is  no  power  in  the  Fedeiml  of  Missouri.    Andifsnchaconstmetion 

Government  which  can  act  upon  this  may  be^ven,  will  not^e  court  inehne 

sovereigotir.    It  is  only  when  its  inhib-  to  give  it,  in  order  that  both  lawa  may  be 

ited  acts  affect  the  rights  of  individuals,  carried  into  full  effect,  where  their  pro- 

that  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union  can  visions  do  not  come  directljr  in  conflict  i 

be  interposed.  The  passing  of  counterfint  money  is 

If  a  State  legislatore  pass  an  ex  post  prohibited  n^ier  severe  penalties,  hj 
fticto  law,  or  a  law  impairing  the  obliga-  the  laws  of  everv  Stete;  and  is  it  not 
tion  of  contracts,  it  remains  a  harmless  in  the  power  of'^a  State  to  ]m>vide  by 
enactment  on  the  statute  book,  until  it  law,  that  every  obligation  given  for  conn- 
is  brought  to  bear,  injuriously,  en  indi-  terfeit  paper,  known  to  be  such  by  both 
vidual  rights.  So,  if  a  State  eoin  mo-  parties,  shall  be  valid?  ThiswiUseaice- 
aey  cft  emit  bills  of  credit^  the  <|uestion  Iv  be  denied.  And  if  a  State  may  do 
of  ri^ht  must  be  raised  before  this  tribn*  this,  under  its  sovereign  power  to  regn- 
nal,  in  the  same  manner.  late  contraots ;  may  it  not  give  vali£tj 

The  law  of  Missouri  expressly  sane-  to  the  notes  under  consideration  ?    Had 

tions  the  obligations  given  on  a  loan  of  not  the  State  of  Mtssouri  a  right  to  pra- 

these  certificates.    Had  not  this  been  vide  that  every  citizen  who  abonld  vol- 

done,  and  if  the  certificates  were  bills  untarily  execute  an  obligation  for  the 

of  credit  within   the   meaning   of  the  payment  of  money  to  the  State,  should 

Constitation,  the  obligations  might  have  be  held  bound  to  pay  it,  although  given 

been  considered  void,  as  against  the  pol-  without  oonsideration  7    If  this  do  not 

icy  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  come  within  the  province  of  legislation 

There  is  no  pretence  that  there  has  in  a  sovereign  State,  I  know  not  where 
been  a  failure  of  consideration  for  which  its  powers  may  not  be  restricted.  And 
the  notes  in  controversy  were  given,  if  tnis  mav  be  done,  can  the  notes  nn- 
The  certificates  have  long  since  been  der  oonsideration  be  held  void  ?  If  the 
received  by  the  State  as  monev,  and  the  certificates  were  illegally  created,  they 
nromissors  have  realised  their  fall  value,  were  of  viJoe,  and  under  the  law  m 
If  they  can  avoid  the  payment  of  their  Missouri  constituted  a  valuable  cooald- 
notes,  as  they  wish  to  do  by  the  defence  oration  for  the  notes  given.  In  any 
set  up,  it  mast  be  alone  on  the  ground  view,  the  notes  which  were  executed 
of  the  illegality  of  the  consideration,  being  sanctioned  by  law,  and  conse- 
Suppose  the  notes  had  been  given,  under  gently  valid  even  without  oonsidera- 
the  same  circumstances,  payable  to  an  tion,  cannot  be  less  so,  when  given  for 
individual,  from  whom  the  consideration  the  certificates.  I  am  therefore,  in- 
had  been  received  ;  could  the  defence  clined  to  say,  not  without  great  hesita- 
be  sustained  ?  tion,  as  I  differ  with  the  nuuority  of  the 

In  such  a  case,  there  could  be  no  alle-  court,  that  the  judgment  ahonld  be  al^ 

fition  of  a    failure  of  consideration,  firmed  on  this  ground, 

he  Constitution  prohibits  the  State  In  the  first  place,  then,  from  the  oon* 

from  issuing  the  certificates ;  but  the  sideration  which  I  have  been  able  to 

law  of  Missouri  declares,  that  obligations  give  this  case,  I  am  not  convinced  that 

given  for  these  certificates  shall  be  valid.,  the  certificates  issued  by  the  State  of 
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MiMonri  w«re  biUs  of  otedity  withki  to  ihtorfexe  with  Stele  riffhto,  Inr  •■ 

the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.    And  exeioiae  of  powers  not  dele^piedy   90 

unless  my    eonTiction    was  clear   on  it  would  be  for  a  State  to   laierpsfle 

this  pointy  my  duty  and  incliAstiofi  unite  its    authority   against   a   law   of  the 

to  sustain'  the  Jud^ent  of  the   Su-  Unkm. 

preme  Court  of  Missouri.      And  sec-        The  judiciary  of  a  State,  in  all  cases 

ondly,  as  has  been  shown,  it  appears  brought  before  them,  hare  a  riffht  to 

to  me,  that  the  contract  on  which  this  decide  whether  or  not  an  act  of  the  Fe- 

action  is  founded  is  not  void ;    even  deral  Grovernment  be  constitutional,  the 

admitting    that    the    certificates  were  same  as  they  have  a  right  to  determine 

bills  of  credit  ?  on  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  under 

All  questions  of  power,  arising  under  the  State  Constitution :  but,  in  all  such 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  eases^  tius  iribmial  may  supenrise  the 

whether  they  relate  to  the  Federal  or  a  decisions.    It-is  often  a  difficult  matter 

Stete  GoTemment,  must  be  considered  to  defijie  the  limitations  of  the  legisla- 

of  great  importance.    The  Federal  Goy-  tiye,  the  executive,  and  the  judicialpow- 

emment  being  formed  for  certain  pur-  ers  of  a  State ;  and  this  difficulty  is 

poses,  is  limited  in  its  powers,  and  can  sweater  in  defiuing  the  limitations  of  the 

in  no  case  exercise  authority  where  the  Federal  Government.     In  both  cases, 

§9wer  has  not  been  delegated.  The  the  respective  Constitutions  must  be 
tates  are  sovereign ;  with  the  excep-  looked  to  as  the  source  of  power }  but 
tion  of  certain  powers,  which  have  in  the  latter,  it  is  ofVen  necessary  to  de- 
been  invested  in  the  General  Govern-  termine  not  only  whether  the  power  be 
ment,  and  inhibited  to  the  States.  No  vested,  but  whether  it  is  inhibited  to  the 
Stete  can  coin  mone^,  emit  bills  of  Stete.  Some  poweri  in  the  General 
credit,  pass  ex  post  facto  laws,  or  laws  Government  are  exclusive ;  others  con- 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contxacte,  current  with  the  States.  The  experi- 
d&c.  If  any  Stete  violate  a  provision  ence  of  many  years  may  be  necessary 
of  the  Constitution,  or  be  charged  with  to  establish,  by  practical  illustratioBS,  the 
such  violation  to  tne  injurv  otf  private  exact  boundaries  of  these  powers,  if  in- 
riffhte,  the  question  is  ma«h9  before  this  deed  they  can  ever  be  clearly  and  eatis- 
tribunal;  to  whom  all  such  questions,  factorily  defined.  Like  the  colors  of  the 
under  the  Constitution,  of  right  belong,  rainbow,  they  seem  to  intermix,  so  as 
In  such  a  case,  this  court  is  to  the  to  render  a  separation  extremely  diffi- 
State,  what  ite  own  Supreme  Court  cult,  if  not  impracticable.  By  the  ex- 
would  be,  where  the  constitutionality  ercise  of  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance, 
of  a  law  was  Questioned  under  the  the  line  ma^  be  ascerteined  with'suffi- 
Constitution  of  tne  State.  And  with-  cient  precision  for  all  practical  pur- 
in  the  delegation  of  power,  the  ded-  poses.  In  a  Stete,  where  doubte  exist 
sion  of  this  court  is  as  final  and  con-  as  to  the  investore  of  power,  it  should 
elusive  on  the  Stete,  as  would  be  the  not  be  exercised,  but  referred  to  the 
decision  of  ite  own  court  in  the  case  people :  in  the  General  Grovernment, 
stated.  should  similar  doubte  arise,  the  powers 
'"That  distinct  sovereignties  could  exist  should  be  referred  to  the  States  and  the 
under  one  government,  emanating  from  people. 

the  same  people,  was  a  phenomenon  in  ; 
the  political  world,  which  the  wisest  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the 
statcMunen  in  Europe  could  not  oompre-  transcript  of  the  record  from  the  Su- 
hend  :  and  of  ite  practicability  many  in  preme  Uourt  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
our  own  country  entertained  the  most  for  the  first  judicial  district,  and  was 
serious  doi^te.  Thus  fiir  the  friends  of  arffued  by  counsel ',  on  consideration 
liberty  have  had  greM  cause  of  triumph  whereof,  this  court  is  of  opinion,  that 
in  the  success  of  the  principles  upon  there  is  error  in  the  rendition  of  the 
which  our  government  rettm.  But  all  judgment  of  the  said  court  in  this,  that 
must  admit  that  the  purity  and  per-  m  lu&rmin^  the  judAuent  rendered  by 
manency  of  this  system  depend  on  ite  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  county  of 
&ithfnl  administration.  The  Stetes  Chariton,  that  court  has  given  an  opinion 
aad  the  Federal  Government  have  their  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  act  of  the 
respective  orbite,  within  which  each  legislature  of  Missouri,  passed  on  the 
must  revolve.  If  either  cross  the  sphere  2nh  of  June,  1821,  entitled  *  an  aet  for 
of  the  other,  the  harmony  of  the  system  the  establishment  of  loan  offices,'  which 
is  destroyed,  and  ite  strength  is  impair-  act  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  court,  re- 
ed. It  would  be  as.  gross  usurpation  pu^ant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov{)mment,  United  Stetes;  whereupon  it  is  con- 
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•idered  bj  the  court,  that  the  eaid  jndf-  ed  and  annulled ;  and  the  eaoee 

ment  of  the  eaid  Sapreme  Court  of  the  ed  to  that  court,  with  direotiona  to  enter 

State  of  Missouri  for  the  first  judicial  judgment  in  faror  of  the  defimdant  to 

district  oucht  to  be  reversed  and  an-  the  original  action, 
nulled ;  and  the  same  is  herebj  roTers- 


John  Soulardj  Widow  and  others^  Appellants  vs.  The  United  StateSj 
John  T.  Smithy  Appellant  vs.    The  United  States. 

Thus  cases  came  before  the  Court,  on  information  which  would  enable  it  to 
appeals  from  the  District  Court  of  the  discern  the  actual  rights  of  the  parties; 
United  States  for  the  district  of  Missouri,  and  to  distinguish  between  claims  found- 
In  the  District  Court  of  Missouri,  the  ed  on  legitimate  contracts  with  those 
mppellaats,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  authorixd  to  make  them  on  the  part  of 
tne 26th  of  Maj,  1824, instituted  proceed-  the  crown,  or  its  immediate  agents,  and 
ings  to  try  the  Talidity  of  their  claims  to  such  as  were  entirely  dependent  on  the 
certain  lands  in  Missouri  ;  the  titles  to  mere  pleasure  of  those  wno  might  be  in 
which,  they  claimed  to  derive  under  the  power ;  such  as  might  be  rejected 


former  Spanish  Gk>yemment.  out  giving  Just  cause    of  imputation 

The   District  Court  gave  a  decree  against  the  nith  of  those  in  office.  The 

against  the  claimants.  search  has  been  unavailing. 

The  cases  were  argued  by  Mr  Benton,  When  Louisiana  was  transferred  to  the 

for  the  appellants,  and  by  Mr  Wirt,  for  United  States,  very  few  titles  to  lands  in 

the  United  States.  the  upper  part  ofthat  province  especially, 

were  complete.    The  practice  seems  to 

Mr    Chief  Justice  Marshall  stated,  have  prerailed  for  the  deputy  jgorernor, 

The  court  have  held  Uie  two  cases  of  sometimes  the  commandant  or  poets,  to 

Soulard  and  John  T.  Smith  against  the  place  individuals  in  possession  of  small 

United  States  under  advisement.    After  tracts,  and  to   protect  that  possession 

bestowing  upon  them  the  most  deliberate  without  further  proceeding.    Any  intra- 

attention,    we  are  unable    to  form  a  sion  on  this  possession  produced  a  com- 

jndgment  which  would  be  satisfactoTy  plaint  to  the  immediate  superrinng  offi- 

to  ourselves,  or  which  ought  to  satisfy  cer  of  the  district  or  post,  who  inquired 

the  public.  into  it,  and  adjusted  the  dispnto.    The 

In  the  treaty  by  which  Louisiana  was  people  seem  to  hare  remained  contented 

acquired,  the  United  States  stipulated  witn  thb  condition.    The  colonial  goT- 

that  the  inhabitants  of  ^e  ceded  country  emment,  for  some  time  preTious  to  the 

should  be  protected  in  the  fVee  enjoy-  cession,  appears  to  have  been  without 

ment  of  their  property.     The  United  funds,  and  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 

States  as  a  just  nation,  recrard  this  stipu-  remunerating  services  with  land  instead 

lation  as  the  avowal  of   a    principle  of  money.    Many  of  these  concessioBs 

which  would  have  been  held  equally  sa-  remained  incomplete, 

cred,  though  it  had  not  been  inserted  in  If  the  duty  of  deciding  on  these  various 

^s  contract.  titles  is  transferred  by  the  ffovemment 

The  term  '  property'   as  applied  to  to  the  judicial  department,  the  laws  and 

lands,  comprehends  every  species  of  title  principles  on  which  they  depend  ought 

inchoate  or  complete.    It  is  supposed  to  to  be  supplied.    The  edicts  of  the  pre- 

embrace    those    rights    whicn    lie  in  ceding  governments  in  relation  to  the 

contract:  those  which  are  executory,  as  ceded  territory ;  the  powers  given  to  tiie 

well  as  those  which  are  executed.    In  governors,  whether  expresMd  in  their 

this  respect  the  relation  of  the  inhabi-  commissions,  or  in  special  instruction ; 

tants  to  their  government  is  not  changed,  and  the  powers  conferred  on  and  exer- 

The  new  ffovemroent  takes  the  place  of  cised  by  the  deputy  governors,  and  other 

that  which  has  passed  away.  inferior  officers,  who  may  have  been  au- 

In  the  full  confidence  that  this  is  the  thorixed  to  allow  the  inception  of  title ; 

sentiment  by  which  the  (Government  of  are  all  material  to  a  correct  decision  of 

the  United  states  is  animated,  and  which  the  cases  now  before  the  court,  and 

has  been  infused  into  its  legislation,  the  which  may  come  before  it.    We  cannot 

Court  have  sought  sedulously  for  that  doubt  the  disposition  of  the  govenunent 
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to  fkmiili  this  infomuition  if  it  be  attain-  oated  had  ba«ii  agreed  Upon,  the  Cottrt 

•ble.    We  are  far  from  being  confident  has  been   infbtmed  that   the  edicts  of 

that  it  is  attainable;  but  haye  determined  August  24,    177CF,  i«   in   the  office  of 

to  hold  the  cases  which  have  been  argu-  the  Secretary  of  State, 

ed  under  advisement  until  the  next  term,  Had  that  edict  been  sufficietti  <br  the 

in  the  hope  that,  in  the  meantime,  we  decision  of  the  Court,  the^^  would  have 

may  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  disposed  of  the  cases  at  this  term, 

deciding  conjecturally  on  interests  of  But  other  information   is  required, 

great  iik&portanoe.  which  has  been  referred  to  in  the  opinion. 

The  Chief  Jostiee  added.    Since  the  It  is  therefore  considered  proper  to  hold 

determination  which  has  been  communi-  the  cases  under  advisement. 


1%e  Providence  Bank,  Plaintiffs  in  error  vs,  Alpheus  BiUings  and 

Thomas  G.  Pitman. 

This  cause  came  before  the  Court  on  there  shall  be  paid,  for  the  use  of  the 

a  writ  of  error  from  the  Supreme  Judicial  State,  by  each  and  every  bank  within 

Court  of  Rhode  Island  and  grew  out  of  the  State,  except  the  Banh  of  the  United 

these  circumstances.  States,  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  on  each 

In  1822,  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  and  every  thousand  doUars  of  the  capital 

passed  an  act  imposing  a  tax  on  every  stock  actually  paid  in.'    This  tax  was 

Dank  in  the  State  except  the  Bank  of  thie  afterwards  augmented  to  one  dollar  and 

United  States.    The  Providence  Bank  twentyfive  cents, 

which  was  chartered  in  1791, refused  the  The  Providence  Bank,  having  deter- 

payment  of  the  tax,  alleging  that  the  act  mined  to  resist  the  nayment  of  Uiis  tax, 

which  imposed  it  was  repugnant  to  the  brought  an  action  oi  trespass  aninstthe 

Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  as  it  officers  by  whom  a  warrant  of  distress 

impaired  the  obligation  of  the  contract  was  issued  against  and  served  upon  the 

created  by  the  charter  of  incorporation,  property  of  the  Bank,  in  pursuance  of 

The  question  presented  for  the  consi-  the  law.     The  defendants  justify  the 

deration  of  the  Court,  was  the  constitu-  taking  "set  out  in  the  declaration  under 

tionalitv  of  the  above  act  passed  in  1622.  the  act  of  assembly  imposing  the  tax  ; 

Mr  Whipple  appeared  tor  the  plaintiff  to  which  plea  the  plaintiffii  demur,  and 

in  Error,  and  Mr  flaszard  and  Mr  Jones,  assign  for  cause  of  demurrer,  that  the  act 

for  the  defendants.  is  repu^ant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

Mr  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  United  States,  inasmuch  as  it  impairs  the 

the  opinion  of  the  Court.  obligation  of  tne  contract  created  by  their 

This  is  a  writ  of  Error  to  a  judgment  charter  of  incorporation.  Judgment  was 

rendered  in  the  highest  Court  ror  the  ipven  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 

State  of  Rhode  Island,  in  an  action  of  m  favor  of  the  defendants ;  which  judg- 

trespass  brought    by  the    plaintiff  in  ment  was  on  appeal  confirmed  by  the 

error  against  the  de&ndant.  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  State  : 

In  November,  1791,  the  legislature  of  that  judgment  has  been  brought  before 

Rhode  Island  granted  a  charter  of  incor-  this  Court  by  a  writ  of  error, 

poration  to  certain  individuals,  who  had  It  has  been  settled  tiiat  a  contract  en- 

mssociated  themselves  together  for  the  tered  into  between  a  State  and  an  indi- 

ptirpoee  of  forming  a  banking  company,  vidual,  is  as  fully  protected  by  the  tenth 

They  are  incorporated  by  Uie  name  of  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constittk- 

the  '  President,  Directors  and  Company  tion,  as  a  contract  between  two  individ- 

of  the  Providence  Bank  ;'  and  have  the  nals :  and  it  is  not  denied  that  a  charter 

ordinary  powers  which  are  supposed  to  incM^rating  a  bank  is  a  contract.     Is 

be  necessary  for  the  usual  objects  of  this  contract  impaired  by  taxing     . 

•mch  associations'.  bimiui  of  the  State  ? 

In  lc522    the   legislature   of  Rhode  This  question  is  to  be  answered  by 

Island  passed '  an  act  imposing  a  duty  on  the  contract  itself, 

licensed  persons  and  others,  and  bodies  It  contains  no  stipulation  promising 

eorpoiate  within  the  State  ;'  in  which  exemption  firom  taxation.     The  state, 

among  other  things,  it  is  enacted  that  then,  nas  made  no  express  contract  which 
23 
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hu  been  impaired  by  the  tot  of  which  relinquish  it ;  that  a  consideratioii  sofll* 
the  plaintiflb  complain.    No  words  have  eiently  ralnable  to  induce  a  partial  re- 
been  found  in  the   charter,  which,  in  lease  of  it  may  not  exist :    bat  as  the 
themselTes,  would  justify  the  opinion  whole  community  is  intarested  in  retain- 
that  the  power  of  taxation  was  in  the  in^  it  undiminished,  that  eommaiutybsv 
Tiew  of  either  of  the  parties ;  and  that  a  riffht  to  insist  that  its  abandonment 
an  exemption  of  it  was  intended,  though  ongbt  not  to  be  presumed,  in  a  case  in 
not  expressed.    The  plaintiflb  find  great  which  the  deliberate  purpose   of  the 
difficulty  in  shewing  that  the  charter  State  to  abandon  it  does  not  appear, 
contains   a  promise,  either  express  ot       The  plaintiffs  would  give  to  tlua  charter 
implied,  not  to  tax  the  bank.    Th^  elab-  the  same  construction  as  if  it  contained 
orate  and  ingenious  argument  which  has  a  clause  exempting  the  bank  from  taxa- 
been  urjB^y  amounts,  in  substance  to  tion  on  its  stocK  in  trade.     Bat  can  it  be 
this.    The  charter  authorixes  the  bank  supposed  that  such  a  clause  woold  not 
to  employ  its  capital  in  banking  transao-  enlarge  its  privileges  ?    They  contend 
tions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders,  that  it  must  be  implied;   because  the 
It  binds  the  State  to  permit  these  trans-  power  to  tax  may  be  so  wielded  as  to  de> 
actions  for  this  object.    Any  law  arrest-  feat  the  purpose  for  which  the  charter 
ing  directly  the  operations  of  the  bank  was  granted.   And  may  not  this  be  said 
would  violate  this  obligation,  and  would  with  equal  truth  of  other    legislatiye 
come  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Con-  powers  f    JDoes  it  not  apply  with  equl 
stitution.    But,  as  that  cannot  be  done  force  to  eyery  incorporated  companr  ? 
circuitously   which   may   not  be  done  A  company  may  be  incorporated  m  the 
directly,  the  charter  restrains  the  State  purpose  of  trading  in  ffoods  as  well  as 
from  passing  any  act  which  may  indi-  traoing  in  money.    If  Uie  policy  of  the 
rectly  destroy  the  profits  of  the  bank.  A  State  should  lead  to  the  impoaitioa  of  a 
power  to  tax  the  bank  may  unquestiona-  tax  on  unincorporated  companies,  could 
bly  be  carried  to  such  an  excess  as  to  those  which  might  be  incorporated  claim 
take  all  its  profits,  and  still  more  than  its  an  exemption,  in  yirtue   of  a  charter 
profits  for  tne  use  of  the  State  ;  and  con-  which  does  not  indicate  such  an  inten- 
sequently  destroy  the  institution.   Now,  tion  ?  The  time  may  come  when  a  duty 
whatever  may  be  the  rule  of  expediency,  may    be     imposed    on     mano&ctnres. 
the  constitutionality  of  a  measure  de-  Woold  an  incorporated  company  be  ex- 
pends, not  on  the  degrree  of  its  exercise,^  empted  from  this  duty,  as  the  mere  con- 
but  on  its  principle.   A  power  therefore  sequence  of  its  charter  ?    The  great  ob- 
which  may  in  effect  destroy  the  charter,  ject  of  an  incorporation  is  to  bestow  the 
is  inconsistent  with  it :  and  is  impliedly  character  and  property  ofindiyiduafity  on 
renounced  by  granting  it.  Such  a  power  a  collectiye  and  changing  body  of  men. 
cannot  be  exercised  without  impairing  This  capacity  is  always  giyen  to  such  a 
the  obligation  of  the  contract.     When  body.    Any  priyileges  which  may  ex- 
pushed  to  its  extreme  point,  or  exercised  empt  it  from  the  burdens  common  to 
in  moderation,  it  is  the  same  power,  and  individuals,  do  not 'flow  necessarily  from 
is  hostile  to  the  righti  granted  by  the  the  charter,  but  must  be  expressed  in  it, 
charter.    This  is  substantialljr  the  ar^-  or  they  do  not  exist, 
ment  for  the  Bank.    The  plaintiffii  cite        If  the  power  of  taxation  is  incon- 
and  rely  on  several  sentiments  expressed  sistent  with  the  charter,  because  it  may 
on  various  occasions  by  this  court,  in  be  so  exercised  as  to  destroy  the  object 
support  of  these  positions.  for  which  the  charter  is  giyen ;    it  is 
The  claim  of  the  Providence  Bank  is  equally  inconsistent  with   eyery  other 
certainly  of  the  first  imj^ession.      The  onarter,  because  it  is  equally  capable  of 
power  of  taxing  moneyed  corporations  working  the  destruction  of  the  objects 
nas  been  frequently  exercised ;  and  has  for  which  every  other  charter  is  giyen. 
neyer  before,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  been  If  the  grant  of  a  power  to  trade  in  money 
resisted.  Its  novelty,  howeyer,  furnishes  to  a  given  amount,  implies  an  exemption 
no  conclusive  argument  against  it;  That  of  the  stock  in  trade  from  taxation,  ba- 
the taxing  power  is  of  vital  importance  :  cause  the  tax  may  absorb  all  the  profits ; 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  then  the  grant  ofany  other  thin^  implies 
government ',  are  truths  which  it  cannot  the  same  exemption ;  for  that  thing  may 
be  necessary  tcr  reaffirm.    They  are  ac-  be  taxed  to  an  extent,  which  will  render 
knowledged  and  asserted  by  all.      It  it  totally  unprofitable   to  the  grantee, 
would  seem  that  the  relinquishment  of  Land,  for  example,  has,  in  many,  per- 
such  a  power  is  never  to  be  assumed,  haps  in  all  the  states,  been  granted  by 
We  will  not  say  that  a  state  may  not  goyemment  since  the  adoption  <if  the 
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CoDstitation:    This  gnni  is  a  contract,  taxation.,  than  an  nnincorporated  com- 

the  object  of  which  is  that  the  profits  f^y  woald  be,  carrying  on  the  same 

issoing  from  it  shall  enure  to  the  benefit  Dusiness. 

of  the  grantee.  Tet  the  power  of  taxa*  The  case  of  Fletcher  ys.  Feck  has 
ti6n  may  be  carried  so  &r  as  to  absorb  been  cited ;  but  in  that  case  the  Legisla- 
these  profits.  Does  this  imp&ir  the  ob-  ture  of  Georgia  passed  an  act  to  annul 
ligation  of  the  contract  ^  This  idea  is  its  grant.  The  case  of  the  State  of  New 
rejected  by  all;  and  the  proposition  Jersey  ts.  Wilson  has  been  also  mention- 
appears  so  extravagant,  that  it  is  difficult  ed  ;  but  in  that  case  the  stipulation  ex- 
to  admit  any  resemblance  in  the  cases,  empting  the  land  from  taxation,  was 
And  yet  if  the  proposition  for  which  the  made  in  express  words, 
plaintiffii  contend  be  true,  it  carries  us  to  The  reasoning  of  the  Court  in  the  case 
this  point.  That  proposition  is,  that  a  of  McCuUough  vs.  The  State  of  Mary- 
power  which  is  in  itself  capable  of  being  land  has  been  applied  to  this  case,  but 
exerted  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  the  court  itself  appears  to  have  provided 
^rant,  is  inconsistent  with  the  ^rant,  a^inst  this  application.  Its  opinion  in 
and  is  therefore  impliedly  relinquished  that  case,  as  well  as  in  Osbom  etal.  vs. 
by  the  grantor,  though  the  lanffua|re  of  The  bank  of  the  United  States,  was 
tne  instrument  contains  no  aflusion  to  founded,  expressly,  on  the  supremacy  of 
the  subject.  If  this  be  an  abstract  truth,  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  the  necessary 
it  may  be  supposed  universal.  But  it  is  conscience  of  that  supremacy  to  ex- 
not  universal,  and  therefore  its  truth  empt  its  instruments  employed  in  the 
cannot  be  admitted,  in  these  broad  terms,  execnti6ta  of  its  powers,  from  the  opera- 
in  anj  case.  We  must  look  for  the  ex-  tion  of  an^  interfering  power  whatever. 
«mption  in  the  language  of  the  instru-  In  reasoning  on  the  argument  that  the 
ment;  and  if  we  oo  not  find  it  there,  it  power  of  taxation  wasnotconfinedtothe 
would  be  going  very  far  to  insert  it  by  people  and  property  of  a  state,  but  might 
construction.  be  exercised  on  every  object  brought 
The  power  of  legislation,  and  conse-  within  its  jurisdiction,  this  court  admit* 
quently  of  taxation,  operates  on  all  the  ted  the  truth  of  the  proposition;  and 
persons  and  property  belonging  to  the  added,  that  *  the  power  was  an  incident 
Dody  politic.  This  is  an  original  princi-  of  sovereignty,  and  was  co-extensive 
pie,  which  has  its  foundation  in  society  with  that  to  which  it  was  an  incident, 
itself.  It  is  granted  by  all  for  the  bene-  All  powers,  the  court  said,  over  which 
fit  of  all.  It  resides  in  government  as  a  the  sovereign  power  of  a  State  extends, 
part  of  itself,  and  need  not  be  reserved  are  subjects  to  taxation.  The  sove- 
when  property  of  any  description,  or  the  rei^ty  of  a  state  extends  to  everything 
riffht  to  use  it  in  any  manner,  is  granted  which  dxists  by  its  own  authority,  or  is 
to  individuals  or  corporate  bodies.  How-  introduced  by  its  permission  ;  but  does 
ever  absolute  the  right  of  an  individual  it  extend  to  those  means  which  are  em- 
may  be.  it  is  still  in  the  nature  of  that  ployed  by  Congress  to  carry  into  execn- 
right,  that  it  must  bear  a  portion  of  the  tion  powers  conferred  on  that  bc^  by  the 
public  burthens ;  and  that  portion  must  people  of  the  United  States?  We  think 
be  determined  by  the  legislature.    This  not. 

vital  power .  may  be  abused ;  but  the  So  in  the  case  of  Osbom  vs.  The  Bank 
Constitution  oftne  United  States  was  not  of  the  United  States,  the  Court  said, 
intended  to  furnish  the  corrective  for  '  the  argument*  in  iavor  of  the  right  of 
every  abuse  of  power  which  may  be  the  State  to  tax  the  bank,  *  supposes  the 
committed  by  the  state  ^vemments.  corporation  to  have  been  originated  for 
The  interest,  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  the  management  of  an  individual  con- 
representative  body,  and  its  relations  cem,  to  be  founded  upon  contract  be- 
with  its  constituents,  furnish  the  only  tween  individuals,  having  private  trade 
security,  where  there  is  no  express  con-  and  private  profit  for  its  great  end  and 
tract,  against  unjust  and  oppressive  iaxa-  principal  object. 

tion,  as  well  as  against  unwise  legisla-  If  these  premiset  were  true,  the  con- 
tion  generally.  This  principle  was  laid  elusion  drawn  from  them  would  be  in- 
down  in  the  case  of  McCullouffh  vs.  evitable.  This  mere  private  corpora- 
The  State  of  Maryland,  and  in  Osbom  tion,  engaged  in  its  own  business, 
et  al.  vs.  The  bank  of  the  United  States,  would  certainly  be  subject  to  the  taxing 
Both  those  cases,  we  think,  proceeded  power  of  the  State  as  any  individuu 
on  the  admission  that  an  incorporated  would  be. 

bank,  unless  its  charter  shall  express  the  The  Court  was  certainly  not  discussing 

exemption,  la  no  more  exempted  from  the  question  whether  a  tax  imposed  by  a 
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State  on  a  bai^  ebaiter^d  1^  it§M^  in-  penoiw  and  others,  and  bodies  coruowle 

paired  the  obligation  of  its  contract:  and  within  the  State^  does  not  impair  the 

these  opinions  are  not  conclusive  as  thej  obligation  of  the  contract  created  by  the 

woald  be  had  they  been  deliTered  in  ohartei  granted  to  the  plaintifis  in  error, 

soch  a  case,  but  they  show  that  the  It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  this  court, 

question  was  not  oonoinded  as  doubtAil.  that  there  is  no  error  in  the  jadgnent  of 

and  that  inferences  drawn  f^om  general  the   Supreme  Judicial  Conrt    for  the 

expressions  pointed  to  a  different  subject  State  of  Rhode  Island,  affirming  the 

oannot  be  correctly  drawn.  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  this 

We  have  refleoted  seriouslv  on  this  case ;  and  the  same  is  affirmed ;  and  the 

case,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  act  of  cause  is  remanded  to  the  said  Sopieme 

the  Legislature  or  Rhode  Island,  passed  Judicial  Court,  that  its  judgmeat  may 

In  18f5,  impomg  a  duty  on  lieenaed  be  finally  entered. 


OBITUARY. 


Sir  Da7id  Baird.  Hyder.  however,  waa   determined  that 

August  ISf  1829. — At  hie  seat  in  Perth-  they  snoold  not  return  bo  safely  ;  an4 

shire.  Gen.  Sir  David  Baird.  under  his  own  personal  inspection  he 

This  distinguished  soldier  was   de-  prepared  with  consummate  ability,  a 

■cended  from  a  junior  branch  of  the  trap  to  destroy  the  united  detachments. 

Bairds,  of  Auchroedden  in   Banffshire.  Accordingly  on  the  10th  of  September, 

He  was  the  fiflh  son  of  Wm.  Baird,  Esq.  daylight  nad  scarcely  broken  when  they 

He  entered  the  army  at  the  close  of  unwarily  advanced  into  the  verv  centre 

1773,  as  Ensign  in  the  S£i  Foot.    In  1778  of  his  toils.    The  enemy  in  ambuscade 

he  obtained  a  lieutenancy,  and  in  Sep-  reserved  their  fire  till  the  unhappy  Eng- 

tember  of  the  third  year  the  grenadier  lish  were  in  the  midst  of  them.    By 

company  in  the  regiment  then  raised  b^  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  enemy 

Lord  Macleod,  and  named  the  73d.  This  poured  dovm  upon  them  in  thousands, 

corps  he  joined  at  Elgin,  from  whence  it  and  every  Englishman  in  the  army  was 

marched  to  Fort  George,  thence  embark-  engaged.    Captain  Baird  and  his  grena- 

ed  for  Guernsev,  and  in  the  course  of  diers  fought  with  the  greatest  heroism, 

1779  sailed  for  Madras.  surrounded  and  attacked  on  all  sides,  by 

Thus  sent  to  India,  almost  as  soon  as  25,000  cavalry,  and  30  regiments  of  Se- 

raised,  and  when  its  commissions  were  poy  infantry,  Resides  Hyder's  European 

scarcely   filled    up,    the    seventythird  corps,  and  a  numerous  artillery  playing 

regiment  entered  upon  a  service  which  upon  them  from  all  quarters,  yet  this 

at  once  crowned  it  with  glory,  and  anni-  heroic  column  stood  nrm  and  undaunt^ 
hilated  everything  belonging  to  it  but  its  .  ed,  alternately  facing  their  enemy  on 

immortal  name;  so  effectually  indeed  every  side  of  attack, 

annihilated,  that,  itis  reported  Sir  David  Colonels  BaiUie  and  Fletcher,    and 

Baird  and  one  Sergeant  were  all  that  sur-  Captain  Baird  had  only  ten  pieces  of  can- 

vived  of  the  original  73d.  non^bnt  these  were  so  excellently  serv- 

It  was  in  the 
Hyder  Allv  mac 
npon  the  Carnatic. 

his  vast  army  between  that  of  the' Brit-  declare  for  the  English,  when  ain  un- 

ish  commanded  by  Sir  Hector  Munroe,  avoidable  misfortune  happened  which 

and  a  smaller  force  commanded  by  Col-  totally  changed  the  fortune  of  the  d  j . 

onel  Baillie  ;  when  the  latter,  having  al-  By  some  accident,  the  tumbrils,  which 

ready  suffered  considerably  in  engage-  contained    the    ammunition,  suddenly 

ments  with  the  barbarians,  sent  to  tne  blew  up,in  the  centre  of  the  British  lines, 

commander  on  account  of  his  difficult  One  whole  face  of  their  column  was 

•ituation,conceiving  itimpossible  to  cope  thus  entirely  laid  open,  and  their  artil- 

with  an  enemy  of  at  least  twelve  times  lery  destroyed. 

his  number.    Sir  Hector  Munroe,  with  The  destruction  of  men  was  great,  but 

the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  deter-  the  total  loss  of  ammunition  was  still 

mined  to  supply  Colonel  Baillie  with  more  fatal  to  the  survivors, 

such  a  reinforcement  as  would  enable  Colonels  Baillie  and  Fletcher,  assisted 

him  to  push  forward  in  despite  of  the  by  Captain  Baird  made  one  more  desper- 

enemy .  ate  effort ;  they  rallied  the   Europeans 

The  detachment  consisted  of  about  under  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy,  gain- 

1000  men,  under  the  conduct  of  Colonel  ed  a  little  eminence,  and  formed  tnem- 

Fletcher.  selves  into  a  new  square.     In  this  form 

Their  junction  with  Colonel  Baillie  did  this  invincible  band,  the   officers 

was  formed,  but  with  imminent  hazard,  fighting  only  with  their  swords^  and  the 

To 
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»oldieni  with  their  mere  bayonets,  resist  the  sarreoder  of  Alexandria.    In  M 

and  repulse  the  enemy  in  tmrteen  differ-  1801 ,  h^  wss  appointed  Colonel   of  i 

ent  attacks,  until  at  length  they  were  54th  regiment ;    in   1802,  he  returned 

fairly  borne  down  and  trampled  upon,  across  the  Desert  to  India,  in  eoauna^ 

many  of  them  still  continuing  to  fight,  of  the  Egyptian  Indian  army, 

under  the  very  legs  of  the  horses  and  He  was  removed  to  the  Madras  staff 

elephants.  in  1 803,  and  commanded  a  laro'e  divisioo 

The  loss  of  the  English  in  this  en-  of  the  army  forming  a^fainst  the  Bfahrat- 
gagement,  amounted  to  about  four  tas.  He  marched  into  the  Mysore 
Uiousand  Sepoys  and  six  handred  Eu-  country,  where  the  commander  in  chief, 
ropeans.  Colonel  Fletcher  was  slain  Lieut.  Genera]  Stuart,  joined,  and  after- 
on  the  field.  Colonel  Baillie  and  Captain  wards  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Baird,to|rether  with  several  officers  were  Jambudra,  in  command  of  the  line.  Ma- 
made  prisoners.  They  were  carried  in-  jor  General  Welleslev  being  appointed 
to  the  presence  of  Hyder,  who  received  to  the  command  of  the  greater  part  of 
them  with  the  most  insolent  triumph  the  army,  this  officer  proceeded  into  the 
and  ferocious  pride.  Mahratta  country,  snd  finding  that  his 

They  were  marched  to  one  of  Hyder's  services  could  be  of  no  further  use,  be 

nearest  forts,  and  there  subjected  to  an  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Britain, 

imprisonment.  CaptainBaira  in  particu-  where  he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  Novem- 

lar,  was  chained  by  the  leg  to  another  her. 

prisoner  —  as  much  of  the  slaughter  in  Sir  David  Baird  received  permission 
Hyder's  army  was  imputed  to  the  Eng-  to  wear  the  Turkish  order  or  the  Cres- 
lish  grenadiers.  He  remained  a  prisoner  cent,  Dec.  31,  1803;  he  wa?  knighted 
at  Seringapatam  three  years  and  a  half,  by  patent,  dated  June  19th,  1804  ;  and 
In  March,  1784,  he  was  released,  and  in  was  nominated  a  Knight  companion  of 
July,  he  joined  his  regiment,  which  the  Bath,  on  the  18th  of  August  follow- 
in  1785  changed  its  number  to  the  ing.  In  the  same  year  he  was  placed 
71st.  He  received  the  majority  of  the  on  the  staff'iii  England  ;  he  was  appoint- 
71st,  June  5th,  1787 ;  and  in  October  ob-  ed  Lieut.  General,  Oct.  30th,  1805,  and 
tained  leave  of  absence  and  visited  Bri-  commanded  sn  expedition  sgainst  the 
tain.  He  obtained  the  lieut.  colonelcy  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  arnved  there 
the  regiment,  Dec.  8th,  in  1790,  and  the  5th  of  January,  1806,  made  good  the 
in  1791  returned  to  India  and  joined  the  landing  on  the  6th,  on  the  10th  tne  Cas- 
army  under  Marquis  Com walHs.  He  tie  ana  town  of  Capetown  surrendered  ; 
commanded  a  brigade  of  Sepoys,  snd  and  on  the  1 8lh  General  Jansens  surren- 
was  present  at  the  siege  ofSeringapatam  dered  the  colony.  In  lrS07,  he  was  re- 
in 1791  and  1792.  In  1793,  he  command-  called.  On  the  19th  of  July  he  was  re- 
ed a  brigade  of  Europeans  and  was  pre-  moved  from  the  colonelcy  of  the  54th, 
sent  at  the  siege  of  Pondicherry.  In  to  that  of  the  34th,  and  placed  on  the 
1795  he  was  appointed  Colonel.  In  foreign  staff  under  General  Lord  Cath- 
October,  1797,  he  embarked  at  Madras  cart.  He  commanded  a  division  at  the 
with  his  regiment  for  Europe.  Upon  his  sie^e  of  Copenhagen,  where  he  was 
arrival  at  the  Cape  of  G^od  'Hope  he  twice  slightly  wounded,  and  returned 
was  appointed  Brigadier  General,  and  with  the  armv  in  November, 
placeoon  that  staff  in  command  of  a  In  September,  1808,  he  sailed  incora- 
origade.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  mand  or  about  10,000  men  for  Corunna, 
of  Major  General,  June  18, 1798,  and  re-  where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of 
moved  to  the  staff  in  India.  The  1st  of  November  and  formed  a  junction  with 
February  he  joined  the  army  forming  the  army  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
for  the  attack  of  Seringapatam,and  com-  He  commanded  the  first  division  of  that 
manded  a  brigade  or  Europeans.  On  army  ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Corunna,  on 
the  4th  of  Maybe  commanded  the  the  ICth  of  January,  1809,  he  lost  his  left 
storming  party  with  success.  arm. 

In  lOSo  he  was  removed  to  the 'Bengal  As  senior  officer  afler  Sir  John  Moore's 

staff,  and  commanded  a  brigade^  drc,  at  death,  Sir  David  Baird  communicated  to 

Oyrepore.  Government,   the  victc^y  of  Corunna, 

In  1801  he  was  appointed  to  command  and  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses 

an  intended  expedition  against  Bavaria,  of  Parliament. 

1)ut  which  was  sent  to  Egypt.    He  land-  In  testimony  of  the  royal  approbatieo, 

ed  at  Cosier  in  June,  with  the  army,  GeneralBaird  was  cteated  a  Baronet  by 

and   joined    Lieut.  General    Sir  John  patentdated  April  13th,  1809.  Sir  David 

Hutchinson's  army,  a  few  days  before  Baird  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Gen- 
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«r«l,  Jnna  4, 1814 ;  was  appointed  Got-  SUtM.  After  oompktiiiff  hit  aiadiM,  b« 
enuMT  of  Kinsale  on  the  death  of  Qen.  returned  to  Vir^ia  and  practised  hie 
Sir  Cornelias  Cuyler,  in  1819,  and  of  profession  in  his  native  county  with 
Fort  Qeorg^  on  the  death  of  Gen.  Ross,  reputation  and  snccess.  In  1781,  ne  was 
18S37.  He  was  married  Aug.  4th,  1810,  chosen  a  member  of  the  house  of  dele- 
to  Miss  Preston  Camp^U,  of  Femiower  gates  of  Virginia;  and  the  following 
and  Looklane,  co.  Perth ;  but  hATing  no  year,  as  one  of  that  body,  he  assisted  in 
issue,  is  succeeded  in  the  Baronetcy,  the  adoption  and  ratification  of  the  Cou- 
in  pursuance  of  the  patent,  by  his  elder  stitution  of  the  United  States  by  the 
brother  Robert  Baird,  Esq.  of  Newbyth.    State  of  Virginia. 

From  Westmoreland  he  removed  to 

._,  Alexandria,  a  wider  sphere  for  the  exer- 

B08HROD.  Washihgton.  oisc  of  his  talents  as  an  advocaU  and  a 

November,  1S29, — At  Philadelphia,  in  Jurist;  and  he  went  afterwards  from 
the  Tlst  year  of  his  age,  Bushrod  Wash-  thence  to  Richmond,  and  there  assumed 
ington,  one  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  and  maintained  an  equal  station  with  the 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,    gentlemen  of  that  bar ;  whom  to  equal, 

Mr  J  ustice  Washington  was  the  son  of  has  always  been  and  continues  to  be 
John  A.  Washington,  £sq. of  Westmore-  conclusive  evidence  of  the  highest  pro- 
land  County,  Virginia,  who  was  the  next  fessional  attainments  and  character, 
eldest  brother  oi  General  Washington.  During  his  arduous,  industrious  and 
His  father  was  a  gentleman  of  strong  M^tensive  practice  at  the  bar  in  -Rich- 
mind,  and  possessed -the  consideration  mond  and  throughout  the  State,  Judge 
and  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  Washington  undertook  to  report  the  de- 
was  a  delegate  in  the  Steto  Legislature  cisionsof  the  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia; 
of  Virginia,  and  a  magistrate  of  toe  Conn-  a  work  in  two  volumes,  of  high  authority 
ty  in  which  he  resided.  Bushrod  Wash-  in  the  Courto  of  that  Btote,  and  in  those 
ington,  his  son,  received  a  part  of  his    of  the  Union. 

classical  education  in  the  house  of  the  He  was  married,  in  1785,  to  Miss 
inflexible  patriot  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Blackburn ;  but  had  no  children.  He 
under  a  private  tutor ;  his  studies  were  was  a  devoted  husband  to  an  affection- 
eont^nned  under  his  paternal  roof,  and  af-  ate  wife  ;  and  such  was  the  strength  of 
terwards  at  William  and  Mary's  College,  her  conjugal  attachment  to  her  deceased 
At  that  respecteble  institution  commen-  husband,  that  she  survived  him  but 
eed  his  intimacv  and  friendship  with  three  days.  His  high  and  just  repuUtion 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  with  whom  he  as  a  lawyer,  the  purity  and  integrity  of 
became  afterwards  associated  in  the  Su-  his  character,  and  tlie  confidence  and 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  and  respect  of  the  whole  conmiunity  with 
whose  esteem^  confidence  and  respect,  whom  he  lived,  induced  President  Ad- 
he  continued  to  possess,  in  the  fullest  ams,  in  1798,  to  appoint  him  an  associate 
extent,,  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

The  invasion  of  Virginia  by  Lord  United  Stotes,  to  fill  the  vacanejr,  which 
Corpwallis,  called  from  their  stuoies,  for  had  occurred  bv  the  decease  of  Mr  Jus- 
ite  defence  the  gallant  youth  of  the  tice  Wilson.  He  continued  to  hold  that 
State,  and  among  them  Bushrod  Wash-  honorable  situation,  and  presided  in  the 
ington,  who  joined  a  volunteer  troop  of  Circuit  Court  of  New  Jersey  and  in  that 
cavalry,  under  Colonel  John  F.  Mercer,  of  Pennsylvania  from  April,1803,  having 
in  the  army  commanded  by  Marquis  La  been  dnnng  that  year  assigned  to  the 
Fayette.  During  the  whole  of  the  sum-  Circuiv  Courte  composing  the  third  Cir- 
mer  he  remained  in  the  field,  and  until  cuit,  until  his  death  in  Nov.  189W,  after 
Comwallis  had  crossed  James  river,  an  illness  of  nearly  two  months.  He 
It  was  then  supposed  that  the  inva^  arrived  at  Philadelphia  early  in  October, 
ders  intended  to  move  en  South  Caro-  on  his  way  to  Trenton,  to  open  the  Cir- 
lina ;  the  troop  was  disbanded,  and  ito  cuit  Court,  and  complained  the  mom- 
members  returned  to  their  homes.  In  ing  following  of  being  unwell.  He  nev- 
the  following  winter  he  came  to  Phila-  erueless  went  to  Mew  Jersey,  and  dis- 
delphia,  ana  under  the  auspices  and  af-  charged  the  public  duties  with  his  ac- 
feotionate  care  of  General  ^yashington,  customed  energy  and  ability.  As  soon 
be  was  placed,  as  a  student  at  law,  in  as  the  business  was  disposed  of,  he  hur- 
the  office  of  Mr  Wilson,  a  gentleman  of  ried  back  to  Philadelphia,  to  avail  him- 
great  legal  learning  and  high  character,  self  of  the  medical  advice  of  his  fiivor- 
and  who  was  afterwards  appointed  a  Jus-  ite  physician,  Dr  Chapman.  The  dlsor- 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United   der  increased  n^idly — and  he  seemed 
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««rlj  imprefted  with  the  belief  that  he  to  the  cB^itj  of  the  bench,  and  made 

•hoald  not  oTercome  it;    The  hope  thmt  joetice  itself,  even  When  moet  seTere, 

he  would  he  able  to  jro  throogh  the  da-  soften  into  the  moderation  of  merej. 

ties  of  the  session  of  the  Circuit  Co«rt  It  gained  confidence  when   it  seemed 

of  the  United  States  for  Pennsylrania  least  to  seek  it.    It  repressed  axrogance 

was  not,  howeyer,  entirely  abandoned,  by  OYcrawing  or  confbonding  it. 
antil  a  week  of  the  term  had  elapsed.        To  say,  that  as  a  jndge,  he  was  wise, 

His  &mily  fortunately  reached  him  in  impartial  and  honest,  is  but  to  attribute 

time  to  console  his  conehidinff  hours,  te    him   those    qual^cations,    without 

and  ffive  to  the  final  departure  from  this  which  the  honors  of  the  bench  are  but 

world  one  of  the  important  comforts  of  the  means  of  public  disgrace,  or  con- 

which  it  is  susceptible.  tempt.    His  honesty  was  a  deep   vital 

Judge  Washington  was  the  faTorite  principle,  not  measured  out  by  worldly 

nephew  of  President  Washington,  and  rules. 

the  deTlMe   of  Mount    Vernon ;   the        His  impartiality  was  a  ▼iriue  of  his 

much  loyed  residence  of  that  yenerated  nature,  dieoiplined  and   instructed  by 

patriot.    To  Judge  Waahinffton  he  also  constant  reflection  upon  the  infirmity 

gave  his  library,  and  he  also  oequeathed  and  accountability  of  man.  His  wisdom 

to  him  his  public  and  private  papers ;  was  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  chastened 

at  the  same  time  appointing  him  one  of  and  refined  and  invigorated  by  study, 

his  executors.    These  hign  and  affec-  guided  by  experience,  dwelling  little  on 

tionate  testimonials  of  confidence  and  theory,  but  constantly  enlarging  itself 

esteem  were  ever  held  in  proud  posses-  by  a  close  survey  of  principles, 
sion  by  him  on  whom  they  were  bestow-        He  was  a  learned  judge.    Not  in  that 

ed,  and  bj  whom  they  were  deserved,  every  day  learning,  which  may  be  gath- 

For   thirtyone   years   Judge   Wash-  ered  up  by  a  hasty  reading  of  books  and 
ington  held  the  staticm  of  Justice  of  the  cases ;  but  that,  which  is  the  result  of 
Supreme  Ck>urt,  with  a  constantly  in-  long,  continued,  laborious  services,  and 
creasing    reputation    and    usef\imess.  comprehensive  studies.      He  read  to 
Few  men^inueed,  have  possessed  higher  learn,  and  not  to  quote  ;  to  digest  and 
qualifications  foi  the  office,  either  natu-  master,  and  not  merely  to  dispUy.    He 
al  or   acquired.     Few  men   have  left  was  not  easily  satisfied.    If  he  was  not 
deeper  traces  in  their  judicial  career,  of  as  profound  as  some,  he  was  more  ez- 
everything,  which  a  conscientious  jud^re  act  than  most  men.    But  the  value  of  his 
ought  to  propose  for  his  ambition  or  his  learning  was,  that  it  was  the  keystone  of 
virtue  or  nis  glory.  His  mind  was  solid,  all  his  judgments.    He  indulged  not  the 
rather  than  brilliant ;     sagacious  and  rash  desire  to  fashion  the  law  to  his  own 
searching  rather  than  quick  or  eager ;  views ;   but  to  foUow  out  its  precepts 
slow,  but  not  torpid  ;    steady,  but  not  with  a  sincere  good  faith  and  simplicity, 
unyielding ;  comprehensive  and  at  the        Hence  he  pomessed  the  happy  mcolty 
same  time  cautious^  patient  in  inquiry,  of  yielding  just  the  proper  weight  to  au- 
forcible  in  conception,  clear  in  reason-  thority ;  neither  on  the  one  hand  sur- 
ing.    He  was,  by  original  temperament,  rendering  himself  to  the  dictates  of  other 
mild,  conciliating  and  candid ;  and  yet  Judges,  nor  on  the  other  hand  over-ml- 
was  remarkable  for  an  uncompromising  ing  settled  doctrines  upon  his  own  pri- 
firmness.    Of  him  it  may  be  truly  said,  vate  notions  of  policy  or  justice, 
that  the  fear  of  man  never  fell  upon  him;        But  it  is  as  a  man,  that  those  who 
it  never    entered  into    his   tnoughts,  knew  him  best,  will  most  love  to  oontem- 
mnch  less  was  it  seen  in  hb  actions.  In  plate  him.    There  was  a  daily  beauty  in 
him  the  love  of  justice  was  the  ruling  nis  life  which  won  every  heart.    He 
passion,  it  was  the  master  spring  of  afl  was  benevolent,  charitable,  affectioBate 
nis  conduct.    He  made  it  a  matter  of  and  liberal  in  the  best  sense  of  the  terms, 
conscience  to  discharge  every  duty  with  He  was  a  Christian,  foil  of  religious  sen- 
scrupulous  fidelity  and  scrupulous  zeal,  sibility  and  religious  humility.    Attaeh- 
1 1  mattered  not,  whether  the  duty  were  ed  to  the  Episcopal  church  by  education 
small  or  great,  witnessed  by  the  world  and  choice,  he  was  one  of  its  most  sin- 
or  performed  in  private  ;    everywhere  cere,  but  unostentatious  firiends.  He  was 
the  same  diligence,  watchfulness  and  as  iVee  from  bigotry  as  any  man ;  and  at 
pervading  sense  of  justice  were  seen.  the  same  time  that  he  claimed  the  rirht 

There  was  about  him  a  tenderness  of  to  think  for  himself,  he  admitted  with- 

giving  offence,  and  yet  a  fearlessness  of  out  reserve  the  same  right  in  others, 

consequences  in  his  official  character  He  was,  therefore,  indulgent   even  to 

which  it  is  difficult  to  portray.    It  was  what  he  deeified  errors  in  doctrine,  and 

a  rare  combubation,  which  added  much  abhorred  all  penecution  fw  conscience' 
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take.    Bat  what  madt  religion  moat  at-  adTioa,    A  few  houn  before  her  death 

tractive  in  him,  and  gave  it  occasionally  she  expreeaed  a  wish  to  see  Don  Miguel, 

e^en  a  sublime  expression,  was  its  tran-  who  manifested  the  utmost  indifferenee 

quil,  cheerful,  unobtrusive,  meek  and  to  the  situation  of  his  mother.    Uponbe- 

gentle  character.  ing  told  that  he  had  ffone  out  with  the 

There  was  a  mingling  of  christian  Marquis  de  Bellas,  she  is  reported  to 

ffraces  in  him,  which  showed  that  the  have  said  '  It  appears  that  Don  Miguel 

nabit  of  his  thoughts  was  fashioned  for  takes  more  interest  in  the  daughter  of 

another  and  a  better  world.  the  Marquis  than  in  me  ;  but  he  will 

B0<Mi  re|rret  the  death  of  his   mother.' 

_                  n  3^^  retamed  her  faculties  and  self  poe- 

QuxKH  OF  FoRTUGAL.  scssion  to  the  Isst ;  iu  proof  of  which 

Jan,  7th,  1830.  -^  At  the  palace  of  she  ordered  sevenl  letters  written  by 

Quelux,  near  Lisbon^  aged  54,  her  Maj-  Lord  Beresford  to  be  brought  to  her  and 

esty  Charlotta  Joacluma,  Queen  Dow-  consigned  to  the  flames  before  her  eyes, 

ager  of  Portugal.  The  coirrespondence  of  another  Engush- 

She  was  bom  April  25th,  1775,  the  man  under  the  name  of  Major  Do£well 

eldest  daughter  of  King  Charles  the  4th  met  with  a  similar  fate.    Tiie  family  of 

of  Spain,  by  Louisa  Maria  Theresa,  which  the  Queen  i^as  mother,  consisted 

Princess  of  rarma.    She  was  married  of  three  sons,  and  six  daughters. 

Jan.  9th,  1790,  to  Kin*  John  the  Sixth  

ofPortugia,  who  died  March  10th,  1826.  ^      ^ 

The  activity  of  '  tiie  old  Queen,'  in  Sir  Thomas  Lawrehce. 
the  administration  of  the  government  of  Jan.   14^,  1830.  —  At  his   house  in 
Portugal,  during  many  years  past,  is  Russell  Square,  London,  aged  60,  Sir 
well  known.    Her  character  has  long  Thomas  Lawrence,  Kni^h^  President 
been  unpopular  in  England^  and  her  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  En^and  and 
death  was  announced  in  the  Times  news-  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
paper,  in  the  following  terms  of  unmeas-  Su  Thomas  Lawrence  was  bora  at 
ored  censure.    *  The  only  fact  of  import-  Bristol,  Aoril  13,1760.  His  father  Thomas 
ance  which  the  Lisbon  papers  record,  who  had  been  a  supervisor  of  excise, 
and  it  is  enough  for  one  arrival,  is  the  took  possession  of  the  White  Lion  Inn 
death  of  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Portu-  in  Broad  street,  on  the  3d  of  June  fol- 
gal,  the  mother  and  adviser  of  Don  Mi-  lowing  Sir  Thomas's  birth,  Sir  Thomas 
guel,  the  fanatic  plotter  against  the  peace  Lawrence's  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
and  iVeedom  of  rortugal,  and  the  unre-  a  clergyman  in  Gloucestershire, 
lenting  instigator  of  general  persecution  Failing  in  business  at  Devises,  Mr 
and  violence.    Few  persons,  in  modern  Lawrence  returned  to  Bath,  and  for  some 
~  times,   have   enjoyed  such    extensive  time  owed  his  own  support  and  that  of 
means  of  mischief;  on  so  limited  a  stage  his  f^^QMly  to  the  talents  and  industry  of 
of  action,  and  none  have  ever  exercised  his  son  lliomas,  then  in  his  boyhood, 
them  with  a  more  eager  instinct  of  cruel-  Without  favoring  circumstances  there- 
ty  and  vengeance.    Keflectinginherlast  fore,  it  may  well  be  ascribed  to  innate 
moments  on  the  distracted  condition  of   genius  that  young  Lawrence,  at  a  very 
the  Portuguese  Monarchy,' groaning  un-  early  period  of  life,  manifested  a  decid- 
der  usurpation  and  oppression,  with  its  ed  talent  for  the  fine  arts  and  particular^ 
trade  destroyed,  its  industry  paralyzed,  ly  for  portraiture.    His  predilections  and 
and  its  best  subjects  in  dungeons  or  in  abilities  in  this  pursuit  led  to  his  being 
exile,  she  could  leave  the  world  with  placed  as  a  pupil  under  the  care  of  m 
the  proud  satisfaction,  that  its  delivery  Hoare,  a  crayon  painter  of  excellent 
into  the  hands  of  despotism  and  anarchy,  taste,  fimcy  and  feeling.    At  first  he  ex- 
was  mainly  her  own  work.'  ecuted  likewise  in  the  manner  of  his  in- 

Thouffh  for  a  long  time  called  *  the  old  stmctor,  and  two  of  these  portraits  have 

Queen,  she  was  not  far  advanced  in  life,  been  seen  of  ladies  in  redjaokets — the 

when  she  became  the  victim  of  her  dis-  then  unsighUy  costume  of  the  fashioii- 

•olute  habits  and  ardent  passions.  able  of  Bath — for  which  he  was  paid  ten 

When,  shortiy  before  her  dissolution,  shillings  and  six  pence  each ;  but  in 

pressed  by  one  of  her  confidants,  to  re-  their  miish  they  partake  of  the  extreme 

ceive  the  last  rites  of  religion,  she  repli-  delicacy  of  his  latest  production, 

ed  '  do  ^ou  imagine  I  am  already  at  my  The  Hon.  John  Hamilton,  a  member 

extremity  .'*    Sue  had  previously  order-  of  the  Abercorn    family,    contributed 
ed  that  Azeveda  her  physician,  should    greatiy  towards  the  cultivation  of  the 

not  be  allowed  toapproach  her  any  more,  young  artist's  talents,  as  well  by  pecuni- 

fot  having  given  at  second  hand  the  same  ary  encouragement  as  by  afibrding  him 
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seoeM  to  ■ome  Terj  fine  ■oriptnnl  pie-  Rienr  Hon.  Oiorgi  TisRirxr. 

oee,  the  prodiictiooi  of  the  old  martert,  j^  35^  1830— At  his  house  in  &■ 

in  his  poeeeetum.  ^Another  of  his  ewrly  ^m,,  r^w,  aged  68,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Geoi« 

Mtrone  was  Sir  Henry  Harpur,  a  Der-  Tierney ,  MTP.  for  Knareeborou^ 

byshiie  baronet  of  fwtnne  and  hberality.  m,  f  ierney  was  of  Irish  deecent,  and 

who  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  send  ^„  ^^  ^t  Gibraltar,  March  20th,  176L 

the  Ud  to  lUly  at  his  own  expense ;  this  q^  ^^  educated  at  Eton,  and  «t  Petep- 

proposal  was  deoUned  by  the  &ther,  on  ^ouse,  Cambridge, were  he  took  the  de- 

the  alleged  ground  that '  Thomas  s  ffen-  „ee  of  LL.  DTin  1784.    His  deetina. 

los  stood  m  need  of  no  snch  aid.     The  go^  i„  lift  ^„  ^^  y^  ^  which  he  was 

most  remarkable  incident  m  the  life  of  called,  but  which  from  the  decease  of 

yonng  Lawrence,  during  hu  residence  t^ree  brothers,  his  private  fortune  ena- 

at  Bath,  was  his  recemng  the  great  sil-  ^led  him  early  to  rcUnquiah  for  the 

▼er  palette  from  the  Society  of  Arts.  ^^^  i^^y  ^^^n^  of  the  Senate.     Preri- 

Before  Sir  Thomas  had  attained  his  ^us,  however,  to  obtaining  that  object  of 

17th  year,  the  family  removed    from  i^i,  ambiUon,  he  became  an  author,  by 

Bath  to  London,  and  in  thoee  days  the  ^je  publicaUon  of '  The  real  situation  of 

father  used  to  sell  pencil  sketches  and  the  East  India    Company    considered 

portraits,  the  early  drawings  of  his  son,  ^^^  respect  to  their  nghto  and  privile- 

for  half  a  gumea  each,  manv  of  which  |^«  x787  ' 

have  sincel>een  repurchased  by  him  at  *  f  ^e  death  of  Sir  Edmund  Affleck,  the 
a  high  pnce.— Lawrence  s  first  appear-  member  for  Colchester,  at  the  close  of 
ance  as  an  exhibitor  at  Somerset  House  yj^  ^^^^  ^  opening  in  the  house  of 
was  m  1787;  here  we  find  Thomas  Commons,  which  appeared  to  Mr  Her- 
Lawience  at  No.  4  Leicester  Sguare,  ^ev  to  be  suited  to  b&  views, 
^i^i.  ••!*'*  producUons.—In  1789  he  the  step  was  a  bold  one,  for  Colchee- 
ezhibited  no  fewer  than  thirteen  meces,  ter  was  a  borough  famous  for  the  length 
and  wa«  evidenUy  advancing  rapidly  m  ^j  vigor  of  its  conUsts. 
his  profession,  he  was  in  1791  a  pnnci-  Not  intimidated,  however,  Bfr  Tier- 
pal  namter  in  ordinary  to  the  Kmy.  n^y  stood  for  what  was  termed  the  pop- 

The  peace  ofl8l4  was  an  aiupicious  ^lir  interest,  in  opposiUon  to  George 

era  for  Lawrence.    He  received  a  mag-  Jackson,  Esq.    Both  candidates  had  an 

nificent  commission  from  his  royal  pat-  equal  number  of  votes,  and  in  conse- 

«ms,  to  paut  the  aUied  sovereigns,  their  njence  there  was  a  double  return  ; 


Vienna,  Rome  and  the  other  pnneipd  ^ver,  at  the  general  elecUon,  the  tables 

ciUes  of  the  continent.— He  reoeiv^  ^^re  reversed :    Mr  Jackson   waa  re- 

the  order  of  Knighthood  April  aM815.  turned  ;  and,  on  Mr  Tiemey's  petition, 

On  the  death  of  Mr  West  in  1830,  Sir  the  Committee  reported,  April  4,  1791, 

Thomas  Lawrence  was  elected  to  the  ^h^t  '  it  was  frivolous  and  vexaUous.' 

President  s  chair  m  the  royal  Madam:^.  Mr  Tierney  published  in  1791,  *  Two 

In  this  high  and  honorable  office,  his  letters  addressed    to  the   Right  Hon. 

elennce  and  suavity  of  manners,  united  Henry  Dundas  and  the  Hon.   Henry 

with  a  strong  impression  of  his  general  Hobart,  on  Ae  conduct  adopted  respec- 

benevolence  and  Uberahty ,  rendered  him  y^  the  Colchester  PetiUon.* 

eminently  popular.  Having  continued  his  researches  on 

His  la^t  public  duty  at  the  academy  i^^,^  J-^i^  i^  the  same  year  he  also 

was  the  dehverv  of  the  biennial  medab,  published  'A  letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 

••^'^^tS^*^  »  ^®  *^  decease.  ftenry  Dundas,  on  the  situation  of  the 

In  18^  Sir  T.  Lawrence  paid  another  g^t  India  Company.*     To  this  pam- 

^*"VJ?  P"w»Jof  **»•  P'^Pwe  of  paint-  p^iet  which  was  anonymous,  an  able 

ing  Charles  the  Tenth,  and  was  reward-  J^^  satisfactory  reply  was  written  by 

«d  with  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  ^r  George  Anderson.      Mr    Tierney 

His  death  wiis  unexpected,  occumng  ^^en  published,  with  his  name,  '  A  let- 

after  a  shght  illness  of  five  days.  ^er  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Dundas,  on 

His  death  was  aseertamed  to  have  en-  the  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  East 

sued  from  an  extensive  and  comphcated  j^dia  Company,  lately  pubUshed    by 

AMification  of  the  vessels  of  the  heart.  George  Anderron,  Esq? 

Mr  Tierney,  at  the  general  election, 
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in  1796,  wms  inTited  to  stand  fw  South- .  On  the  30th  of  September,  1806,  Mr 
wark;  and  a  eubacription  was  raised  to  Tiemey  Was  appointed  President  of  the 
bring  him  in  free  of  expense.  His  com-  board  of  Control  for  the  affairs  of  India, 
petitor  was  the  late  George  Woodford  A  new  writ  for  Sonthwark  was  ordered ; 
Thelasson,  Esq.  MrThelaMon  hadade-  but,  before  the  election  came  on,  the 
cuive  majority  on  the  poll;  but  Mr  Tier-  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
ney  prepared  a  petition,  and  after  an  in-  At  the  general  election  Sir  Thoma« 
▼estigation  before  a  committee, at  which  Turton  at  length  took  the  place  of  Mr 
he  acted  as  his  own  counsel,  obtained  a  Tiemey  ;  who  was  contented  to  be  re- 
decision  that  Mr  Thelasson*s  election  turned  for  the  borough  of  Athlone  ;  as 
was  void,  in  consequence  of  his  having  in  the  next  Parliament,  he  was  for  Ban« 
acted  *  in  violation  of  the  Statute  com-  don  bridges. 

monly  called  the  Treating  Act,  where-  In  the  same  way  he  entered  the  Par- 
by  he  is  incapacitated  to  serve  in  Pallia-  liament  of  1812,  as  member  for  Appleby ; 
ment,  upon  such  election.'  and  at  the  elections  of  1818,  low  and 
On  the  new  election  which  in  conse-  1826  he  was  returned  for  Knaresborough. 
quence  took  place,  Mr  Thelasson  had  With  Lord  Grenville's  administration, 
again  a  majority ',  but  on  another  peti-  Mr  Tiemey 's  six  months  of  office  ceas- 
tion  from  Mr  Tiemey,  it  wasdetermin-  ed;  he  again  joined  the  opposition,  of 
ed  that  the  former  was  not  eligible,  and  which  after  the  death  of  Mr  Ponsonby  in 
t]|at  the  latter  was  duly  elected.  1817,  he  came  to  be  considered  the  lead- 
Mr  Tiemey  now  became  a  constant  er ;  nor  did  he  return  to  place  till  Mr 
attendant  in  the  Houses,  a  frequent  de-  Canning  invited  him  to  the  Mastership 
bater,  and  an  active  opponent  of  Mr  Pitt  of  the  Mint^  in  May,  1827,  He  finally 
and  tne  war  with  France.  retired  with  Lord  (Toderich,in  January, 
During  the  debate  of  the  bill, '  for  1828.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he 
suspendingseamen's protections,'  of  Fri-  declared  to  an  oldand  valued  friend,  that 
dav,  May  SSth,  1798,  Mr  Pitt  was  thrown  he  hod  made  up  his  mind  to  go  down  to 
off  his  guard,  and  declared,  that '  he  con-  the  house  on  the  first  day  of  3ie  present 
sidered  Mr  Tiemey 's  oppositions  as  pco-  Session, for  the  purpose  of  delivering  his 
ceeding  from  a  wish  to  impede  the  ser-  opinion  on  the  state  of  the  country, 
vice  of  the  Country.'  For  this  express-  Mr  Tiemey  had  labored  under  an  or- 
ion  the  speaker,  at  Mr  "nemey's  desire,  ganic  disease  of  the  heart  for  many- 
required  an  apology  ;  but  Mr  Pitt  de-  years.  Hb  mind  was  always  cheerful, 
clined.  Nothing  rarther  was  said  in  the  and  the  fatal  malady  never  produced  the 
bouse  ;  but  Mr  Tiemey  thought  it  ne-  least  depression  of  spirits, 
cessary  to  demand  in  private  that  satis-  The  oay  on  which  he  died,  he  trans- 
faction,  which  the  speaker  had  been  un-  acted  business  and  was  very  cheerful, 
able  to  procure  for  him.  A  duel  in  con-  Mr  Tiemey  married  at  Stapleton  inGlou- 
sequence  took  place  on  the  Sunday  fol-  cestershire,  July  10th,  1789,  Miss  Miller 
lowing,  which  fortunately  terminated  of  that  place.  By  that  lady,  who  sur- 
without  bloodshed.  vives  him,  he  had  a  large  family. 

On  the  dissolution  in  1802,  a  third  can-  

didate  started  for  Southwark  in  addition  ^              -nr              m 

to  the  late  members.     This  was  Sir  William  .Tudor. 

Thomas  Turton,  who  was  greatly  at-  March  9th,  1830.  —  In  Bio  Janeiro  in 

tached  to  Mr  Pitt,  under  whose  admin-  the  51st  year  of  his  age,  Wm.  Tudor,  late 

istration,  in  1796,  he  had  been  created  a  Charge  d'Affairsof  Uie  U.  S.  at  the  court 

baronet.     Mr  Tiemey,  however,  was  of  Brazil.  Wm.  Tudor  was  a  native  of 

found  successful  at  the  close  of  the  poll,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  a  descen- 

which  was  as  follows.    Henry  Thorn-  dant  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  that 

ton,  Esq.  1644,  George  Tiemey,  Esq.  Colony.    His  father  was  the  first  Judge 

1395,  Sir  Thomas  Turton,  1226.  Advocate  in  the  American  army  at  the 

On  the  1st  of  June,  18(^,  Mr  Tiemey  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary 

was  sworn  a  privy  Counsellor,  as  Trea^  war.   Afler  passing  several  years  in  that 

surer  of  the  navy ;  anew  writ  for  South-  service,  he  retired  from  Uie  army  and 

wark  was  the  same  day  ordered,  and  he  resumed  the  practice    of  the   law,  in 

was  re-elected.  which  he  attained  distinguished  emi- 

Having  retired  from  ofi^ce  with  Mr  nence.    He  was  many  years  a  member 

Addington  in  Maj,  1804,  he  was  examin-  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and 

•d  by  Uie  Commissioners,  while  oocupi-  some  time  Secretary  of  that  Common- 

ed  in  drawing  up  their  tenth  Report,  and  wealth.    His  son,  from  early  childhood, 

answered  to  their  satisfaction.  had  made  himself  the  idol  of  his  friends, 
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bTthdBfttaraltwMtMMorhisdwpoti-  d'Aifidn  of  tba  United  StttM  at  Rio  ^ 

tioB,  aad  the  liTelineM  of  hb  ffeniot  —  Janeiro.    He  reeeived  hiecommi— ion  at 

qnalitiee,  which,  sdmolated  by  a  pore  Lima,  in  the  ooone  of  that  7«ar,  but  was 

spirit  of  patriotism,  by  an  earnest  attach-  detained  bjr  illness  there,  and  afterwards 

ment  to  the  porsmts  oi  literature,  and  at  Valperaiso,  in  Chili,  so  that  ho  arri- 

by  indefatigable  industry,  have  disakw-  Ted  at  Kio  de  Janeiro  in  the  snunner  of 

ed  themselves  in  resolts  of  permanent  18%.    He  there  nefloCiated  an  amnf«^ 

influence  upon  the  temper,  the  ttste,  ment  of  indemnity  for  the  d«pradatieas 

and  the  pubbe  spirit  of  his  country.  which  had  been  suflbrod  by  eitixens  of 

Mr  Tmdor,  like  many  other  eminent  the  United  States,  and  a  oommeroia] 

citiiens  of  New  England,  received  the  treatjf ,    which   was    ratified   with  tbe 

first  rudiments  of  a  classical  education  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  Senate  of 

at  the  Phillips  Academy,  in  Andover ;  the  United  Ststes.    Aftet  aoeompUdbdng 

and  in  his  18th  year  [1796]  wasgradua-  these  important   services,  Mr    Tudor 

ted  at  Harvard  University.    He  soon  obtained  from  the  Government  a  tempo* 

after  visited  Europe,  and  spent  several  rary  leave  of  absence,  rendered  neees- 

years  in  travelling  in  various  countries  sarv  by  the  state  of  his  health,  and  doofaiy 

of  that  hemisphere.  so  by  the  earnestness  of  hia  desires  to 

After  havinc  been  several  years  a  revisit  the  country  where  all  his  affw- 
member  of  tbeLegislature  of  Bfassaehu-  tions  were  centered,  and  a  parent  m  the 
setts,  in  tbe  year  18SC3  BAr  Tudor  was  decline  of  life,  to  whom  hu  filial  attach- 
appointed  Consul  of  the  United  States  ment  was  the  return  and  the  rewards  of 
at  Lima,  and  for  the  ports  of  Peru.  He  the  tenderest  maternal  devotion.  Hm 
arrived  there  a  short  time  before  the  bat-  long  treasured  hope,  mutually  cherish- 
tie  of  Ayaoucho,  the  decisive  blow  ed,  of  this  meeting,  was  destined  to  be 
which  terminated  the  dominion  of  Spain  dissppointed.  A  few  days  of  illness 
iu  South  America.  That  event  was  pre-  closed  his  life,  and  left  to  the  surviving 
ceded  and  followed  by  varioussuccessive  members  of  his  &mily  only  the  ooosda- 
revoluUons,  of  which  Mr  Tudor  was  a  tory  memory  of  his  virtues,  and  a  deep- 
witness  ;  and  of  the  progress  and  secret  er  interest  in  the  promises  and  hopes  of 
springs  of  which,he  gave  to  the  Govern-  futurity. 

ment  of  the  United  states  the  most  par-  Mr  Tudor  was  never  married.  Un- 
ticular  and  correct  information.  He  was  incumbered  with  the  cares  and  ties  of 
recognised  asConsul  of  theUnited  States  domestic  life ,  his  feelings,  always benev- 
by  Uie  first  Republican  Government,  olent,  and  his  intellect,  alwa3rs  active, 
formed  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Span-  sought  occupation  in  the  regions  of  lit- 
ish  authdity.  Through  all  theauccessive  erature,  and  expanded  into  useful  ezer- 
ohanges  in  the  Government  which  en-  tions  of  a  lofty  patriotism.  He  was  the 
sued,  Mr  Tudor,  by  bis  candor,  his  die-  founder,  and  for  two  years  the  sole  edi- 
cretion,and  hiseonciliatorv  deportment,  tor  and  proprietor,  of  the  Ncnth  Amcri- 
acquired  and  preserved  the  considera-  can  Review,  a  worit  which  has  contribut- 
tion  of  all  the  ^temately  predominating  ed,  more  than  anv  other  that  could  be 
parties ;  and,  even  while  without  officiu  uamed,  to  raise  tne  standard  of  letters, 
political  character,  by  the  influence  bf  oftaste,  and  ofsoience,  on  this  continent 
bis  personal  virtues  alona,  had  obtained  He  continued  to  contribute  some  of  the 
the  ccmfidence  of  the  most  eminent  and  most  pleasing  and  valuable  articles  to 
patriotic  leaders  of  the  country  ;  inso^  this  periodical  miscellany,  kmg  alter  be 
much,  that  when  those  unfortunate  mis-  had  ceased  to  be  its  editor,  ana  even  du- 
understandings  arose  between  the  Re-  ring  his  residence  in  Peru.  His  Letten 
publics  pf  Columbia  and  Peru,  which  upon  the  Eastern  States,  opened  to  the 
terminated  in  a  war,  Mr  Tudor  became  observers  of  manners,  and  to  the  paint- 
the  organ  of  a  communication  firom  the  ers  of  nature,  a  field  until  then  almost 
Peruvian  Government,  requesting  the  wholly  unexplored,  and  which  Ims  nnce 
interposition  of  the  United  States  to  me-  been  successmlly  cultivated,  both  in  the 
diate  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  forms  of  fiction  and  of  truth.  His  Lift 
Republics*  About  the  same  time,  the  of  James  Otis,  preserved  fin  the  instruo- 
war  between  the  Braxilian  Government  tion  of  fbture  ages  the  memory  <^  the 
and  the  Republic  ef  Buenos  Ayres  had  profonndest  and  most  intrepid  of  the  pa- 
led to  numerous  injurious  acts  and  de-  triots,  who  prepared  the  mighty  revolu- 
predations  committed  by  naval  and  other  tion,  which  their  successors  were  to 
officers  underBraxilian  authority ,again8t  achieve.  Among  his  manuscripts  aie 
the  commercial  interests  and  citizens  of  several  volumes  nearly  prepared  for  the 
the  United  States.  In  the  summer  of  press,  on  various  subjects  of  public  in- 
1827,  Mr  Tudor  was  appointed  Charge  terest,  and  containing  much  information 
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coacerning  the  South  American  coun- 
triet,  which  he  had  surveyed,  duiioff  hii 
rotfidence  in  them,  with  the  eye  of  an 
ebeeryer  of  nature  and  manners,  of  a 
statesman  and  a  philosopher. 

These  are  the  principal  and  roost  last- 
ing vmemorials  left  by  William  Tudor, 
of  his  own  high  and  honorable  spirit 
The  Monument  of  Bunker  Hill,  which  it 
may  engage  the  grateful  patriotism  of 
more  than  one  generation  to  complete, 
originated  also  in  the  conceptions  ^f  his 
mind.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  asso- 
ciation by  which  that  work  was  underta- 
ken. Nor  here  should  the  list  of  his  ez- 
ertiona  for  tlie  improvement  and  honor  of 
his  country  end ;  while  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  he  took  a 
deep  interest  in  every  work  purposed 
for  the  internal  improvement  of  tne  state; 
and  had  it  been  his  fortune  once  more  to 
revisit  his  native  land,  no  purpose  of  good 
or  of  glory,  which  could  have  been  de- 
signed for  her  benefit,  would  have  foiled 
to  receive  countenance  and  support  from 
him. 


Ma&^uis  dx  Lallt  Tollsndal. 

March  llth,  1830.  —  At  Paris,  aged 
79,  Trephine  Gerard,  Marquis  de  Lally 
Tollendal,  Peer  of  France,  Minister  of 
state,  &c. 

This  distinguished  patriot,  orator  and 
scholar,  was  the  son  of  the  brave  but 
unfortunate,  Count  Lally,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  French  army  in  India ; 
who  it  will  be  remembered,  feW  a  sacri- 
fice in  the  year  1766,  to  the  intrigues  of 
a  party  who  had  conspired  his  destruc- 
tion, as  the  only  means  of  preserving 
their  own  lives  ajid  characters.  An  ini- 
quitous sentenceof  condemnation  having 
been  obtained  agunst  him,  the  unhappy 
ffeneral  was  beheaded,  within  six  hours 
from  the  time  of  the  judgment  havii 
been  made  known  to  him.  Outrsj 
justice,  however,  at  length  resumed  ner 
sway,  for,  in  the  year  ITSS,  the  attainder 
was  reversed,  the  innocence  of  the 
murdered  veteran  was  formally  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  his  estates  and  iionors  re- 
stored to  his  son,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir. 

Zealously  devoted  to  the  cause  of  na- 
tional liberty,  the  Marquis  de  Lally 
Tollendal  attached  himself,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  revolution,  to  the  popular 
party.  On  the  17th  of  July,  1789,  he 
harangued  Louis  16th,  on  his  journey  to 
Paris. 

He  voted,  on  the  4th  August,  for  the 
abotttbn  of  the  '  Droits  feoidauz  f  and 


that  the  King  be  proclaimed  '  Restorer 
of  the  liberty  of  France.'  He  voted 
also  for  the  admissibility  of  all  French- 
mep  to  public  functions;  regard  only 
being  had  to  their  talents  and  virtue. 
After  so  many  acts  of  devotion  to  the 
national  cause,  the  Marquis  de  Lally 
suddenly  lost  all  his  popularity.  He 
endeavored,  in  conjunction  with  MM. 
Necker  and  Mounier,  to  establish  in 
France  a  representative  government, 
similar  to  that  of  England ;  the  attempt 
brought  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  re- 

Sublicans.  On  finding  his  eflbrti  to  serve 
is  country  unavailing,  and  disgusted  by 
the  violent  and  cruel  measures  sanction- 
ed by  the  convention,  he  withdrew  from 
that  assembly,  of  which  bis  eloquence 
had  rendered  him  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments. 

From  havinjg  been  once  the  most  popu- 
lar character  m  France,  the  Marquis  de 
Lally  was  now  become  an  object  of  the 
most  rancorous  persecution;  was  arrested, 
and  thrown  into  the  Abbaye,  where  he 
escaped,  almost  by  a  miracle,  the  horri- 
ble massacres  of  the  2d  and  3d  Septem- 
ber, 1792,  having  been  a  prisoner  in  that 
prison  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  30th  of 
August  From  a  letter  bearing  that  date, 
it  seems  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  re- 
lease principally  to  the  influence  of  his 
Scottish  relation.  Lord  Loughborough* 

Soon  after  his  escape  from  the  Abbaye 
he  went  over  to  England,  where  he  re- 
sided for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

On  hearine  that  the  Jacobin  faction 
had  proceeded  to  the  enormity  of  subject- 
ing their  King  to  a  trial,  the  Marquis  de 
Lally's  devouon  to  the  person  of  his 
prince  rendered  him  so  regardless  of  his 
own  safety,  as  to  petition  the  convention 
for  permission  to  defend  him  at  their 
bar. 

Upon  his  request  being  refused  bv  the 
convention,  he  published,  in  England, 
his  *  Plaidoyer  pour  Louis  XYI.  in 
which  the  cause  of  that  unfortunate 
monarch  is  defended  with  consummate 
eloquence  and  unanswerable  argumenta- 
tion. 

Afterwards,  in  1797,  he  published  hia 
*  Defense  des  Emigres  Fransais,  a  work 
of  such  extraordinary  merit,  that  no 
less  than  40,000  were  sold  in  France  as 
'  rapidly  as  they  could  issue  from  the  press. 
Nor  was  it  read  with  less  interest  in 
foreign  countries ;  having  been  immedi- 
ately translated  into  German,  Italian, 
Portuguese,  and  (by  Gi£brd)  into  Eng- 
lish. —  His  *  Compte  rendre  k  des  com- 
mettans,*  and  his  *  Essai  sur  la  vie  de  T, 
Weotworth  compte  de  Strafford,'  (in  the 
latter  of  which  he  draws  a  parallel  be- 
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tween  the  cam  of  Lord  Straflbrd  ind  that 
of  hk  own  murdered  father,)  are  aleo 
worke  of  no  ordinary  merit 

His  fpeech  in  the  chamber  of  Peers, 
on  the  ^ith  March,  1618,  <  poor  la  pro- 
rogation de  hi  loi  rendue  le  6  Deeembre, 
1814,  en  fareur  de  emicr6s,'  and  priQted 
by  order  of  the  chambers,  drew  firom 
Look  XVIII.  the  complimentary  title  of 
•  L'Oratio  pro  Marc^o.' 

On  the  retnm  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba, 
in  1815,  the  Marquis  de  Lally  Ibllew- 
ed  Loois  XVIII.  to  Ghent ;  and,  on  the 
second  restoration  of  that  monarch  he 
was  elerated  to  the  rank  of  Marqois, 
made  a  Peer  of  France,  a  minister  of 
state.  Ice. 

The  Tenerahle  Marquis,  notwithstand- 


ing the  harassing  scenee  he  had  passed 
throuch  during  the  laet  forty  yean  d 
his  life,  retained,  tiU  within  a  Tery  few 
days  of  his  decease,  his  fecnitiea  in  a 
state  of  almost  yovthful  vigor ;  and  wat 
preparing  an  address  to  the  Chainbef  at 
Peers,  against  the  opening  of  the  aeesion, 
when  it  pleased  Heaven  to  deptire  ffatt 
assembly,  of  one  of  its  greatest  o 
ments,  and  the  King,  of  a  demoted 
▼ant 

The  Marquis  left  only  one  child,  a 
daughter,  married  to  the  Count  D'Aux, 
a  French  nobleman,  by  whom  she  hat 
two  children. 

One  dirtant  branch  of  the  family  of 
Lally  still  ezistB  in  England,  and  tws 
more  remote  branchce  in  Ireland. 
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